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The  political  questions  of  the  age  sink  to  compara- 
tiTe  inaignificance  when  contrasted  with  those  that 
affect  tbe  noral  and  social  condition  of  society,  in 
t^e  estimate  of  many  persons,  who  qoietly  bear  the 
Bn\^n  Act,  which  diminishes  work  and  reduces 
wages,  or  submit  to  exdnsion  from  political  privi- 
leges with  exemplary  resignation,  yet  threaten  to 
rebel  against  the  slightest  infringement  of  their 
beer.  The  late  William  Cobbett  once  said  that 
if  Englishmen  ever  rebelled,  it  wonld  be  for  two- 
pence-half-penny,  or  thereby.  The  London  agita- 
tion of  the  hist  year  confirmed  this  bad  opinion  of 
the  reTolationary  tactics  of  Englishmen.  Great 
topics  of  public  interest  abounded,  yet  the  Beer 
Bill  had  preference  in  Hyde-park  over  the  bread 
meetings,  and  nnmerous  assemblages  threatened  to 
stone  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  for  proposing  to  shut 
certain  shops  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Social 
legislation  comes  direct  to  the  habits  and  homes  of 
indiTidualSy  and  is  felt  in  all  their  family  and  per* 
aonal  arrangements.  They  do  not  often  pause  to 
reason  upon  its  qualities  or  tendencies,  but  work 
for  or  against  its  proposab  from  impulse  or  instinct. 
He  Sunday  meetings  in  Hyde-park  last  summer, 
and  in  subsequent  months,  excited  much  interest 
out  of  the  metropolis.  The  numbers  were  large 
for  a  provincial  town,  but  small  for  London,  with 
its  two  and  a-half  millions  of  inhabitants.  They 
were  not  meetings  for  discussion,  because  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  who  might  have  sup- 
ported the  assailed  bills  conld  not,  from  their 
principles^  attend  to  discuss  the  questions  upon  the 
daj  selected  for  these  gatherings.  The  demonstra- 
tions were  thus  on  one  side,  and,  looking  to  the 
Tast  population  of  London,  the  selection  of  the 
day,  of  tbe  Park,  and  the  professional  attendance 
at  all  places  of  the  kind,  they  were  not,  in  any 
respect — ^not  excepting  the  roughness  imputed  to 
the  police  and  their  subjects — comparable  to  large 
provincial  assemblages  on  any*  question  of  popular 
interest.  Their  importance  was  derived  from  their 
locality.  Hyde-park  is  the  lounge  of  the  genteel 
and  the  rich.      It  is  the  centre  of  aristocratic 


mansions.  It  has  room  for  all  classes,  without 
confusion  or  jostling ;  but  when  the  '*  tag  rag*' 
came  west — not  for  air  only,  but  practical  amuse- 
ment, hatting,  hooting,  a  little  stone-throwing,  and 
a  small  row,  in  addition  to  speeches  and  resolutions, 
the  affair  became  troublesome.  Two  sections  of 
the  east  were  engaged  evidently  in  the  proceedings 
— those  who  speak  after  they  think,  and  who 
believed  that  solid  privileges  were  endangered  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  passed  and  proposed ;  and  those 
who  think  little,  speak  much,  and  have  no  particular 
care  or  love  for  any  liberties  that  are  worthy  of 
preservation.  The  west  were  willing  to  legislate 
for  the  canaille  while  they  kept  in  their  lairs,  but 
when  this  legislation  threatened  to  bring  them  out, 
their  effort  ceased. 

The  history  of  recent  legblation  on  social  affairs 
induces  us  to  consider  carefully  and  minutely 
several  questions  arising  out  of  the  subject.  The 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  can  take  their 
own  time  for  any  pursuit  in  which  they  may  wish 
to  engage.  They  can  present  a  sober  front  on 
Sabbaths,  because  they  have  Mondays,  or  Saturdays, 
or  any  other  days,  for  indulgence  in  debauchery ; 
but  the  working  classes  must  toil  for  six  days,  and 
if  debauchery  were  a  good  article,  they  should  have 
the  means  of  enjoying  it  patent  to  them  at  the  only 
time  when  they  can  use  them.  All  classes,  how- 
ever, consider  "debauchery'*  a  term  meant  to 
signify  whatever  they  deem  vicious ;  and  therefore 
any  class  would  resent  a  proposal  to  ensure  for 
them  opportunities  of  engaging  in  its  pursuits. 
The  definition  of  the  word  is  a  dlfBculty.  It  is 
impossible  to  call  a  glass  of  beer  by  that  name ;  but 
it  may  be  the  beginning  of  many  sorrows.  When 
therefore  one  party  require  the  closing,  and  another 
the  opening,  of  beer-shops  and  public-houses  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  have  both  much  to 
say  for  their  respective  views.  The  intemperance 
common  on  that  day  amongst  the  more  ignorant 
and  thoughtless  classes  should  close  the  question ; 
but  a  large  number  of  individuals  resent  an  in- 
fringement on  their  freedom  for  no  better  reason 
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than  the  welfare  of  their  brethren.  Their  argument 
will  not  bear  discussion.  They  can  hardly  state  it 
to  others  with  a  grave  and  sober  countenance.  A 
man  cannot  occupy  a  decent  place  in  society,  and 
yet  refuse  to  exercise  self-denial  for  the  public 
good.  The  kw  compels  us  all,  at  twenty  turnings 
in  a  day,  to  avoid,  for  public  purposes,  something 
that  we  should  gladly  do  if  private  interests  were 
the  only  rule  of  action.  No  moral  evil  exists  in 
sugar  that  has  never  paid  duty,  yet  a  good  subject 
will  not  use  a  smuggled  article  wilfully.  A  similar 
rule  affects  many  practices,  not  essentially  evil 
to  an  individual,  but  rendered  wrong  by  his  duty 
to  society.  The  theory  is  so  generally  acknowledged 
that  we  are  bound  on  every  topic  to  prove  "  the 
public  good."  "The  end  will  not  justify  the 
means,"  and  suffering  must  not  be  inflicted  upon 
any  person  for  the  public  benefit  alone.  The  part 
of  Quintus  Cnrtius  may  not  be  forced  upon  private 
citizens  against  their  will ;  yet,  in  municipal  and 
national  institutions,  the  private  inclination  must 
bend,  in  numerous  cases,  to  the  public  welfare. 

An  honest  man  may  properly  earn  his  livelihood 
by  feeding  and  rearing  pigs;  but  he  must  not 
pursue  this  trade  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  popula- 
tion. The  conservation  of  city  manure  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  country ;  but  long  ago,  in  large  towns,  its 
private  collection  was  forbidden  and  suppressed. 
No  evil  exists  in  dunghills.  The  collection  and 
economy  of  refuse  are  most  commendable ;  and  we 
agree  with  all  the  pamphlets  published  on  the  sub- 
ject as  to  its  propriety,  and  wilh  more  than  one 
half  of  them  upon  its  value ;  yet  this  desirable 
operation  is  not  allowed  to  private  persons  in  towns, 
and  all  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  this  sanatory 
restriction.  The  rule  on  which  we  insist  is  so 
common  that  the  examples  given  were  almost  un- 
necessary, and  more  than  a  hundred  similar  cases 
that  might  be  named  would  only  encumber  space, 
without  strengthening  our  position. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  proposed  by  Lord  K. 
Grosvenor  said  that  the  labouring  classes  in  London 
could  not,  from  the  limited  accommodation  in  their 
houses,  purchase  a  day's  food  in  advance,  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  having  their  dinner  spoiled  by  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  which  they  breathed.  This 
argument  implies  a  state  of  existence  which  should 
not  be  tolerated  for  twelve  months  longer,  without 
reference  to  its  vitiating  consequences  on  chops  and 
steaks.  The  houses  should  be  thrown  down  in  a 
mass,  and  the  population  located  in  tents,  until 
even  wooden  huts  were  erected,  rather  than  allow 
men  to  rot  like  sheep  in  homes  where  a  round  of 
fresh  beef  begins  to  decompose  in  ten  to  fifteen 
hours.  The  sanitary  condition  of  many  localities 
in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  reprobation;  but  they  have  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  this  state  of  misery  upon  a  scale  so 
large  as  to  influence  public  o;)inion,  and  regulate 
the  construction  of  laws  ;  for  although  we  have 
once  or  twice  admired  the  bulk  and  corpulence  of 
the  blue  bottle  flies  in  some  parts  of  both  the  great 


Scotch  cities,  and  marvelled  how  they  reached  in 
poor  houses  to  their  state  of  prize-cattle  fatness, 
yet  such  places  are  not  numerous,  and  we  hope 
that  reform  is  rapidly  reducing  their  number.  The 
world  is  indebted  to  the  proposers  of  this  bill  for 
indirectly  eliciting  a  blot  on  metropolitan  life  which 
those  who  have  seen  it  will  diligently  endeavour  to 
remove. 

A  second  objection  originated  in  a  practice  more 
apparejit  than  the  corruptive  tendencies  of  a  vast 
number  of  dwellings,  and  one  that  should  be  altered 
before  the  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  of  London 
upon  this  subject  are  censured  indiscriminately. 
The  payment  of  wages  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday 
night  postpones  their  expenditure  until  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning ;  therefore,  it  was 
said  that  many  classes,  unless  they  could  buy  food 
on  Sunday,  must  fast  until  Monday.  The  kbourers 
and  operatives  of  London  do  not  always  reside 
"near  their  employment."  They  often  do  not 
visit  their  families  and  homes  from  mom  to  night ; 
and  if  wages  are  paid  on  Saturdays,  they  cannot 
lay  out  the  income  of  the  week  until  it  has  nearly 
closed.  Li  some  cases  it  may  be  entirely  closed 
before  they  reach  home.  This  habit  has  originated 
in  the  omission  of  employers  to  reckQn  its  cost  to 
the  families  of  operatives.  Wages  paid  at  a  late 
hour  on  Saturday  evenings  are  of  five  per  cent,  less 
value,  to  those  classes  who  wait  for  their  money  to 
buy  their  food,  than  their  worth  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  earlier  in  the  week.  Our  acquaintance 
with  the  more  populous  districts  of  London  enables 
us  to  say  that  the  best  shops  in  every  trade  are 
closed  at  all  hours  on  Sundays.  The  leading 
thoroughfares  present  a  Sabbatical  appearance  of 
shop-doors  and  window-shutters.  The  men  who 
always  keep  open  doors  do  not  supply  the  middle 
classes.  They  do  not  have  the  business  of  the 
more  respectable  artisans  in  many  localities.  They 
sometimes  keep  inferior  articles,  and  we  believe 
that  they  charge  on  Sundays  a  superior  price,  with 
the  exception  of  dealers  in  perishable  commodities, 
who  may  be  glad  to  clear  out  their  stock  for  what 
it  will  bring.  But  even  if  the  price  on  all  days 
were  uniform,  the  quality  cannot  always  be  the 
same,  and  there  is  reason  in  the  proverb,  "  first 
come,  best  served." 

A  vast  number  of  families  in  the  operative 
classes  do  not  depend  for  one  week's  food  upon 
that  week's  wages ;  and  a  large  number  keep  ac- 
counts in  pass-books,  which  are  discharged  fort- 
nightly or  weekly.  To  these  classes  the  objection 
was  not  available.  It  was  advanced  on  behalf  of 
families  who  live  "from  hand  to  mouth,"  and 
society  is  deeply  interested  in  raising  them  out  of 
that  unsatisfactory  position ;  but  so  long  as  they 
are  numerous  they  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  legis- 
lation must  not  be  shaped  in  a  form  likely  to  in- 
crease their  distresses. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
work  too  long,  and  therefore  short  hours'  bills  are 
good  for  them  in  every  sense.  They  render  labour 
less  painful  and  more  regular.    The  work  acoom 
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plished  under  the  short-hour  system  is  found  to  be 
equal  in  quantity  and  superior  for  quality,  in  many 
tnules,  to  that  done  upon  the  long  and  weary  plan 
of  toiling  from  "waking  to  sleep;"  and  even  in 
other  trades  where  machinery  is  employed  exten- 
siTely,  short  hours  only  equalise  labour,  and  prevent 
that  oveiprodnction,  as  it  is  called,  which  causes 
weeks  occasionally  of  "no  time  whatever,"  but 
uniyersal  idleness,  with  all  its  consequential  sins  or 
sorrows. 

The  Sunday  of  the  world,  the  Sabbath  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  one  security  for  short  time  instituted  by 
the  Author  of  all  time  for  bodily  rest  or  mental 
and  spiritual  improvement.  The  friends  of  short 
timc^  of  family  happiness,  and  mankind's  progress 
forward  to  freedom  from  eveiy  evil,  or  aU  the  evils 
that  can  he  reduced  or  removed,  naturally  guard 
this  institution — ^proclaimed  first  among  the  Ar- 
menian mountains,  and  then  from  the  frowning 
difs  of  Arabia — against  encroachments  by  Mammon 
in  any  form  or  shape,  either  as  the  genius  of  plea- 
sure, crowned  with  fading  flowers ;  or  of  business, 
marked  by  abiding  wrinkles.  Thcii  objects  are 
twofold ;  chiefly  and  flrst,  of  a  religious  character, 
and,  less  prominently,  of  a  sanatory  nature.  The 
first  can  only  be  promoted  by  moral  persuasives. 
Men  cannot  be  made  religious  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
but  that  sentiment  is  often  repeated  by  those  who 
foi^t  that  men  may  be  made  very  irreligious  by 
statute.  The  kings  and  queens  of  Castile  never 
made  any  of  their  subjects  religious  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, unless  those  of  them,  who,  irritated,  like  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  at  their  invasions  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  recoiled  to 
Protestantism ;  but  they  made  many  millions  of 
men  comparatively  irreligious ;  forFenelon  and  his 
coadjutors  of  the  Gallican  Church  could  have  been 
no  more  satisfied  with  the  practice  of  many 
Romanist  nations  on  the  continent,  than  an  active, 
xealons  priest  of  Ireland  would  be  pleased  with  the 
morality  of  the  South  American  nations  at  this  day. 
The  proceedings  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  her 
descendants  were  perhaps  more  injurious  to  the 
Boman  tlian  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  France, 
where  practical  infidelity  subdued  all  other  forms  of 
religion  among  the  m^e  population  of  cities  and 
towns  for  generations.  A  large  proportion  of 
Europeans  have,  in  one  sense,  been  made  very 
irreligbus  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  of  kings  and 
priests. 

In  dealing  with  the  first-day  question  in  its  re- 
ligious character,  many  persons  have  forgotten  or 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  propose  to  legislate 
upon  a  command  which  is  disregarded  by  a  great 
number  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The  census  of 
public  worship  leaves  a  few  millions  of  persons 
in  England  who  have  evidently  no  particular  attach- 
ment to  any  form  of  religion.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  infidels  by  one  class,  but  they  might  be 
more  properly  styled  neutrals.  Their  number,  in 
all  the  three  countries,  has  increased  from  causes 
which  we  need  not  discuss ;  for  their  existence  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  will  not  permit  itself  to  be 


now  overlooked  in  any  legislation  on  their  personal 
habits  and  practices.  It  either  altogether  made 
the  Hyde-park  meetings,  or  formed  three-fourths  of 
their  strength. 

The  same  parties  omit  another  element  in  prose- 
cuting their  labours.  They  forget  that  the  census 
of  attendance  on  public  worship  included  many 
persons  in  various  churches,  and  even  entire  sects, 
who  do  not  consider  the  fourth  commandment 
binding  upon  them  as  Christians,  or  who  interpret 
it  more  loosely  than  many  other  members  of  the 
same  bodies.  We  mention  the  existence  of  these 
parties  as  another  fact  that  cannot  be  ignored  in 
legislation.  A  decided  minority  in  all  non-essential 
matters  must  yield  to  the  majority,  and  if  our 
liberty  were  not  infringed  upon  in  oiker  respects, 
we  should  not  consider  it  an  essential  point,  that 
in  Mohammedan  countries  we  were  compelled  to 
be  idle  on  Fridays ;  but  the  majority  must  be  large 
indeed  to  enforce  conformity  to  its  views  in  this 
particular. 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  day  of  rest  is  not 
necessarily  that  on  which  it  can  be  advocated  with 
the  best  advantage.  The  secondary  purpose  is  the 
stronger  in  a  political  sense,  for  it  interests  a 
number  of  persons  who  neglect  the  primary  object. 
The  friends  of  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor's  Bill 
neglected  to  attain  two  points  which  would  have 
helped  them  to  struggle  for  the  third.  If  they  had 
associated  with  their  legislative  measure  steps  to 
secure  the  payment  of  wages  on  Thursdays  or 
Fridays,  and  the  general  establishment  of  a  half- 
holiday  on  Saturday,  they  would  have  gained  over 
many  enemies,  and  turned  them  into  friends.  The 
payments  of  wages  before  the  dosing  hours  of  the 
week  cannot  be  compelled  by  law,  which  cannot 
enforce  them  even  on  Saturday  night  at  twelve 
o'clock.  They  can  only  be  the  object  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  employers  and  the  employed ; 
but  the  former  would  readily  adopt  Thursday  as 
their  pay  day  if  it  were  rendered  fashionable ;  and 
the  latter  might  agitate  for  this  in  their  unions  as 
readily  as  for  an  advance  of  wages,  for  it  would  be 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  upon  their  receipts. 

The  half-holiday  movement  proceeds  favourably 
in  London.  It  has  long  been  adopted  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland  with  admirable 
results.  It  should  be  the  object  of  earnest  pursuit 
to  all  friends  of  the  productive  classes.  The  toiled 
and  care-worn  London  clerk,  who  returns  to 
his  suburban  house  at  a  late  hour  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  has  his  Sunday  dinner,  the  only  one  of 
all  the  week  with  his  wife  and  family,  is  blamed  by 
those  who  dine  daily  at  five  in  their  domestic  circle — 
and  feel  more  properly,  it  may  be,  and  more  strongly 
on  this  subject — for  causing  so  much  labour  on 
the  day  of  rest ;  but  they  should  aid  to  give  him 
tlie  cheerful  Saturday  afternoon  in  his  home.  It 
might  and  would  in  the  course  of  time  become  the 
warm  dinner  day,  the  weekly  festivity,  the  evening 
of  amusement  and  recreation  to  the  young,  and 
pleasure  to  the  old.  No  measure  of  reform  would 
be  more  gratefully  received.     The  splendid  parks 
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of  London  would  be  crowded  with  happy  families, 
relieved  from  care,  on  summer  Saturday  afternoons ; 
and  on  winter  Saturday  evenings,  lights  would 
sparkle  from  a  thousand  windows  that  now  are  dark 
and  lonesome.  The  Sunday  would  become  a  Sab- 
bath of  gratitude  to  many  thousands  of  hearts, 
who  now  begin  the  day  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the 
forenoon,  jaded  and  fatigued ;  and  close  it  in  perfect 
weariness  at  a  late  hour  of  night. 

Scotland  has  become  an  advanced  post  or  experi- 
mental field  for  social  legislation,  upon  this  as  upon 
some  other  topics.  Hr.  Porbes  Mackenzie's  Act 
has  been  assailed  by  its  enemies  and  supported  by 
its  friends  with  extreme  vehemence.  It  is  a  char- 
ter of  privileges  and  rights  with  one  class,  and  an 
edict  of  oppression  and  tyranny  with  another.  It 
has  been  tried  less  by  the  reason  than  by  the  pre- 
judice of  its  subjects,  and  more  by  their  passions 
than  by  its  results. 

We  have  noticed  incidental  reports  or  statements 
on  the  subject  as  they  were  published,  and  they 
have  established  genendly  a  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Act,  while  some  of  the  newspaper  correspon- 
dents complain  of  the  hardships  and  sufferings 
encountered  by  them,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  its  regulations.  The  Act  pre- 
vents the  transaction  of  business  in  ordinary 
licensed  spirit  shops  or  taverns  at  any  hour  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  or  before  eight  a.m.  and  after 
eleven  p.m.  on  any  other  day ;  but  an  exception  is 
taken  in  favour  of  inns  or  hotels,  where  bona  fide 
travellers  may  be  supplied  on  any  day  and  at  any 
hour. 

This  Act  roust  necessarily  have  numerous  and 
powerful  opponents.  All  the  parties  who  feel  a 
reduction  of  their  sales,  if  that  has  been  effected, 
naturally  oppose  the  cause ;  and  all  those  who  hold 
strong  opinions  against  the  practices  and  views  of 
"  the  Sabbatarians,'*  believing  their  own  freedom 
of  action  and  enjoyment  lowered,  quarrel  with  the 
restriction.  The  latter  class  must,  of  course, 
submit  to  some  inconvenience  and  restraint  for  the 
general  good.  Many  of  them  may  be  qualified  to 
regulate  their  own  conduct,  and  many  more  may 
hold  that  opinion  without  any  good  ground ;  but 
the  fate  of  the  bill  will  be  decided  ultimately  upon 
the  general  merits,  without  undue  consideration  for 
the  miseries  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  become 
bona  fide  travellers  or  drink  their  excisable  liquors 
for  one  day  out  of  seven  at  home,  or  in  a  friend's 
house.  It  is  an  infringement  of  one  liberty,  cal- 
culated, probably,  to  promote  another  liberty,  which 
we  wish  to  see  established.  The  manufacturers, 
and  all  the  dealers  in  the  goods  under  partial 
condemnation,  must  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  multitudes  have  been  obliged  to  change 
or  modify  their  callings  from  physicJ  revolutions, 
and  they  suffer,  in  the  same  way,  from  the  changes 
of  a  social  revolution. 

The  only  general  statement  made  respecting  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  has  been  issued  by  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League,  from  answers  to  a  series 
of  questions  transmitted  by  them  to  the  officials  of 


their  own  societies,  to  magistrates,  and  to  ministers 
of  the  Grospel.  The  pamphlet  contains  the  opinions 
of  86  magistrates  and  city  officials,  43  Superin- 
tendents of  police,  15  governors  or  officers  of 
prisons,  206  ministers  of  various  denominations,  83 
city  missionaries,  IBS  employers,  13,269  working 
men  and  their  wives,  and  89  secretaries  of  Temper- 
ance societies.  We  deduct  the  three  latter  classes, 
however,  as  so  many  members  of  the  Temperance 
societies  might  be  found,  and  they  would  be  wit- 
nesses in  their  own  favour.  The  ministers  and 
missionaries  may,  as  in  the  former  case,  without 
doubting  the  fairness  of  their  testimony,  be  con- 
sidered interested  witnesses.  But  the  official 
persons,  writing  in  their  public  capacity,  present 
a  hard  mass  of  opinion,  not  easily  assailable.  We 
presume  that  information  was  sought  from  many 
magistrates  who  did  not  answer  their  querists ;  but 
as  one  magistrate  may  often  write  for  himself  and 
companions,  and  as  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  are 
fairly  represented  in  the  report,  we  are  bound  to 
accept  it  as  the  best  evidence  yet  collected.  We 
observe  that  Inverness  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
burghs  where,  according  to  the  Temperance  corres- 
pondent, the  Act  has  been  enforced  loosely,  because 
the  magistracy  were,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  the  spirit  trade ;  yet,  at  a  recent  date, 
we  have  had  evidence  that  the  Town  Council  are 
unanimously  favourable  to  the  Bill.  The  opinions 
are  supported  by  statistics  which,  although  not  so 
favourable  as  we  might  have  expected,  still  ex- 
hibit a  considerable  reduction  of  crime  consequent 
on,  or  subsequent  to,  the  operation  of  the  new 
law. 

Society  being  put  to  expense  for  the  support  of 
criminals  and  the  suppression  of  their  offences  is 
entitled  to  adopt  any  plan  that  promises  to  reduce 
the  outlay.  Prevention  is  superior  to  punishment ; 
and  should  be  adopted  in  preference,  with  or  with- 
out economy.  The  apprehension  of  disorderly  and 
druuken  persons  is  more  certain  in  the  streets  of 
a  Scotch  than  of  an  English  town.  Especially  it 
is  more  certain  than  in  the  metropolis,  where  an 
intoxicated  person  may  go  at  large  with  impunity, 
until  he  becomes  "  dead  drunk  "  and  unable  to  go 
farther.  We  have  seen  the  police  of  London  en- 
gaged in  separating  a  party  who  were  all  drunk 
and  fighting  in  a  public  place  without  the  seizure  of 
a  single  offender.  In  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  half 
a  score  of  sorrowful  drinkers,  black  and  blue  with 
blows,  and  dull  with  headaches,  would  have  figured 
next  day  in  the  police  sheet  as  drunk  and  disorderly 
for  a  similar  offence.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether 
this  leniency  promotes  the  custom  of  wife-beating, 
which  is  scandalously  prevalent  among  one  class  in 
the  metropolis,  but  it  is  extremely  misplaced,  and 
only  hides  an  evil  that  should  be  exposed,  in  order 
to  be  suppressed.  We  believe  that  London  expends 
more  money  than  Scotland  on  intoxicating  drinks, 
although  a  different  opinion  is  prevalent. 

The  official  return  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness 
within  the  circles  of  the  Edinbargh  police  were,  for 
the  years  ending  on  the  15th  May : — 
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133?. 

1833. 

1834. 

1833. 

DrnnkennMS  alone  ...  6,399  . 

.  6,211   . 

.  5,565  . 

..  5.121 

Du.  aad  oUier  uiTeaccs  3,034  . 

.  8,427  . 

.  3.934  . 

.  3,425 

9,4S3        9,638         9,409         8,546 

The  decrease  on  the  season  in  Edinburgh  was  953, 
or  almost  precisely  10  per  cent,  upon  the  total  of 
former  years.  This  diminution  was  not  effected 
altogether  upon  the  day  when  public-houses  and 
spirit  shops  are  closed  entirely.  The  numbers 
committed  on  Sundays  during  the  four  years  men- 
Uoned  stood  as  under : — 


1,401 


1853. 
1,3M) 


1854. 
1,252 


1855. 

788 


One-half,  or  thereby,  were  for  simple  druukenness, 
aad  one -half  for  that  and  other  offences.  This 
retam  shows  that  Sunday  has  not  for  some  time 
been  the  great  drinking  day  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
indeed  under  the  averages ;  and  when  freed  from 
the  legacies  of  Saturday  night,  has  been,  for  four 
Tears  past,  at  least,  an  unusually  quiet  day.  The 
following  numbers  were  apprehended  from  eight 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  the  same  hour  of 
Monday  in  each  of  the  years  named : — 


1852. 

713 


1853. 

715 


isrit. 
628 


1835. 
153 


These  statistics  must  be  disproved  before  we  can 
deny  that  the  Act  has  wrought  well  for  Edinburgh. 
The  Lford  Provost,  at  the  time  when  this  bill  came 
first  into  operation,  was  a  sincere,  tried,  and  trusted 
Kadicalin  secular,  and  a  Voluntary  in  ecclesiastical 
politics.  He  might  fall  into  error  on  any  subject ; 
bat  be  will  not  be  charged  in  Edinburgh  with  lend- 
ing himself  to  any  petty  purpose,  or  any  piece  of 
oppression,  large  or  small,  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
character.  During  the  first  year  of  the  Act  he 
watched  its  effects  and  published  tabular  statements 
at  intervals,  which  were  never  answered,  because 
the  difiference  between  drunk  and  sober  men  is  so 
great  that  no  mistake  can  occur  on  the  subject. 
Mr  Morham,  the  Deputy  City  Clerk,  recommends 
tiiat  the  Act  should,  in  some  particulars,  be  rendered 
more  stringent ;  but  he  most  sincerely  hopes  that 
the  doors  now  shut  against  the  sale  of  whisky  on 
the  Sabbath  will  never  again  be  opened. 

Captain  Smart,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  not  sur- 
passed for  activity  and  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  a  numerous  police  force  by  any  superintendent 
in  our  large  towns,  or  the  metropolis,  says,  that 
while  lie  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  precise  figures, 
yet  the  decrease  of  *'  drinking  cases  "  in  the  first 
&eTen  months  of  the  Act's  life  was  3,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  upwards  of  5,000  per  annum.  As  "  this 
decrease  still  continues,"  an  end  of  all  controversy 
ou  the  subject  should  have  arrived  in  Glasgow,  for 
Captain  Smart's  evidence  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
iQ  the  language  of  Bailie  Thomson,  "  the  Act  has 
done  much  good." 

Dundee  is  a  busy,  manufacturing  town,  in  popu- 
lation now  the  third  of  Scotland,  and  contain- 
ing at  the  present  date,  we  should  say,  over  eighty 
thousand    persons.      The  provost  and  the  four 


baiilies  of  that  burgli  join  in  a  ''declaration," 
dated  on  the  5  th  October  last,  in  which  they  say 
that  since  the  Act  came  into  operation  "  the  Lord's 
day  has  been  observed  with  greater  outward  quiet 
and  decorum,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  before  eight  o'clock,  a.m.,  and 
after  eleven  o'clock,  p.m.,  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences,  more  especially  to  the 
operative  classes," — they  consider  "  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Act,  or  any  of  its  leading  provisions,  would 
be  a  great  national  calamity."  In  the  experience 
of  these  gentlemen  the  reverse  of  this  statement  has 
been  established,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Act 
is  a  "  great  national  benefit." 

Mr.  Mackay,  the  Superintendent  of  Police  iu 
Dundee,  confirms  the  views  of  the  magbtrates  in 
every  respect.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended 
within  the  boundaries  of  his  jurisdiction,  from  the 
15  th  May  to  the  31st  December,  between  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  eight  o'clock  on 
Monday  mommg,  upon  charges  of  drunkenness,  or 
disorderly  conduct  iu  connexion  with  the  former 
offence,  in  the  year  before  and  the  year  after  the 
passmg  of  the  Act,  was  : — 


1853  ...     . 

1854  ... 

ReductioQ  , 


CasM. 
363 
180 


Perioni. 
536 
280 

256 


This  reduction  is  equivalent  to  one-half — ^rather  over 
in  the  number  of  cases  and  under  in  that  of  persons  ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  individuals 
apprehended  is  nearly  1^  for  each  case,  but  as 
solitary  drunkards  are  messed  up  with  the  fighting 
class,  the  quarrels  must  involve  an  average  of  two 
or  more  persons  for  each  instance. 

The  number  of  persons  convicted  for  drunkenness 
and  disorder,  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st 
August,  in  the  following  years,  is  given  in  the  first 
line  of  the  subsequent  table ;  and  the  number  from 
the  15  th  May,  the  date  of  the  operation  of  the  Act, 
to  the  31st  August,  in  the  second  line  : — 


1853. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

Redaction. 

2,036  . 

.  1.727  . 

.  1,825  . 

.  1,587 

...     233 

903  . 

.     926  .. 

.     767  .. 

.     700 

...      67 

We  have  taken  the  reduction  between  the  last  and 
previous  year ;  but  in  the  second  line  it  would  be 
more  marked  if  taken  between  the  last  year  and 
either  1852  or  1853. 

Mr.  Cruickshanks,  the  governor  of  the  prison  of 
Dundee,  gives  the  number  of  persons  committed  to 
bis  charge  for  four  years,  from  the  15th  May  iu 
each  case.  The  first  line  consist  of  the  numbers 
charged  with  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct ; 
and  the  second,  of  those  committed  for  other 
offences : — 


1852. 

1,543 

687 

2,229 


1858. 

1,156 

656 

1,812 


2.120 


1895. 

1,'K)9 

759 

1.768 


The  number  charged   with  intemperance  c^nd  its 
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direct  fniits,  are  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cnminals 
who  are  placed  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  Craikshanks, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  tlie  annihilation  of  this  prac- 
tice would  save  more  money  to  Dundee  than  the 
amount  of  any  profit  that  the  trade  can  yield. 
The  reduction  of  committals  on  Mondays  since  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  is  in  the  proportion  of 
4-962  to  7-269 ;  and  of  other  offences,  of  3*452 
to  4-100. 

Aberdeen  was  formerly  the  third  city  for  popula- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  the  difference  between  it  and 
Dundee  is  at  present  scarcely  perceptible.  Three 
magistrates  of  the  northern  city  give  favourable 
testimony  to  the  working  of  the  Act.  They  ap- 
parently consider  that  it  should  be  rendered  more 
stringent.  The  influence  of  the  measure  in  arrest- 
ing intemperance  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
slight  in  Aberdeen.  The  number  of  persons  taken 
to  the  police  office  on  that  charge  in  the  Sabbaths 
from  January  to  June,  1854,  was  263,  and  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1855,  the  number  was  187, 
but  the  decrease  is  only  76.  We  are  prepared 
therefore  for  the  assertion  of  the  Assistant  In- 
spector of  the  Poor,  that  there  "  the  Act  has  often 
been  violated  with  impunity." 

Leith  is  socially  a  part  of  Edinburgh — the  port 
of  the  Scotch  metropolis,  and  although  placed 
under  different  municipal  government,  yet  so  con- 
nected with  the  neighbouring  city  that  the  habits  of 
the  population  are  identical  with  those  of  their 
neighbours,  excepting  the  influences  always  exist- 
ing in  some  districts  of  any  sea  port.  The 
numbers  of  drunkards  apprehended  on  Sundays 
between  the  15th  of  May,  1853,  and  the  corres- 
ponding day  of  1854,  was  222,  and  in  the  corres- 
ponding period  to  1855,  only  71 — showing  a 
reduction  of  151 ;  but  unless  some  error  has 
occurred  in  the  figures  tlje  number  increased  upon 
the  other  days  of  the  week  from  569  to  596,  or 
27  leaving  a  net  reduction  of  124  per  week. 
Sunday  appears  to  have  been  the  hardest  day 
among  the  drunkards  of  Leith  previous  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  but  we  presume  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  gratuitous  lodgers  in  the  Police-office 
were  seamen,  from  home  and  idle. 

Greenock  corresponds  in  all  social  characteristics 
very  closely  to  Leith.  The  population  are  engaged 
in  almost  the  same  pursuits,  although  less  numer- 
ous than  those  of  Leith.  The  figures  given  below 
are  only  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  May 
in  each  case : — 

Drunk   and 


Drunk. 

DisonU-rly. 

Total. 

]854  ... 

...      1,1S0 

..       25S       .. 

.     1,433 

1855  ... 

...        547 

...       1«       .. 

603 

Decrease.. 


G33 


113 


745 


Paisley  contains  a  larger  population  than  cither 
Greenock  or  Leith.  The  industry  and  the  in- 
genuity of  the  Paisley  mauufaclurers  and  weavers 
lias  rendered  its  pursuits  well  known  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  stands  only  seven  miles 
from  Glasgow,  and  consists  exclusively  of  a  manu- 


facturing population,  who,  from  the  high  price  of 
provisions  and  the  low  remuneration  for  work,  have 
for  some  time  occupied  a  depressed  position.  The 
Procurator  Fiscal  (or  public  prosecutor)  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Police  attribute  in  part  the 
reduction  of  drunkenness  to  these  bad  times,  but 
they  agree  in  ascribing  beneficial  results  to  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  A  declaration,  signed  by 
forty-five  magistrates,  councillors,  and  commis- 
sioners •  of  police  for  the  burgh,  states  that  the 
Act  "has  conferred  great  benefits  on  the  com- 
munity." All  the  officers  of  the  Paisley  prison, 
eleven  individuals,  "  believe  that  the  bill  has  tended 
materially  to  lessen  the  number  of  commitments," 
and  "do  earnestly  desire  to  see  its  powers  in- 
creased." The  average  commitments  for  the  quarters 
ending  on  the  30th  September  during  seven  years 
preceding  1854,  amounted  to  112,  and  in  1854,  the 
first  quarter  under  the  Act,  they  were  92,  showing 
a  decrease  of  20 ;  while  in  1855  they  were  only  55, 
giving  a  further  decrease  of  37,  or  a  total  of  57, 
being  above  one-half.  The  Governor  of  the  prison 
is  satisfied  that  the  benefits  are  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Act. 

Arbroath  and  Montrose  are  manufacturing  and 
shipping  towns,  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  persons  each,  situated  between  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee.  The  committals  in  the  Arbroath 
police  court  for  the  year  which  terminated  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1854,  were  454,  and  in  the  year  ter- 
minating on  the  1st  of  May,  1855,  were  277.  All 
these  cases  originated  through  intemperance.  The 
number  of  convictions  from  all  causes  in  the  police 
court  at  Montrose  for  the  year  which  closed  with 
the  6th  of  May,  1854,  was  462 ;  and  for  the  follow- 
ing year  324.  This  table  excludes  militia  cases, 
which  could  not  have  occurred  in  the  former  year. 
The  Superintendent  of  Police  at  Montrose  states 
that  the  Act  is  very  popular  there,  and  neither  the 
trade  nor  the  police  wish  any  change.  The  Super- 
intendent at  Arbroath  considers  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Act  "  to  the  letter  of  tjie  law  will  prove 
a  fortunate  affair  for  Scotland."  The  authorities 
of  Kirriemuir,  a  weaving  borough,  say  that  the 
Act  "in  its  operation  has  been  satisfactory  and 
beneficial  to  the  community."  The  Provost  and 
two  of  the  magistrates  of  Kirkaldy  say  that  "  it 
has  done  much  good."  The  Provosts  of  Ayr,  of 
Stirling,  of  Dunfermline,  and  of  Alloa  bear  fully 
out  this  opinion.  Similar  testimony  comes  from 
Dumfries,  Wigton,  Stranraer,  Sanquhar,  and  other 
towns.  Kirkaldy  and  Dunfermline  show  a  fall  of 
more  than  one-half  iu  the  number  of  convictions 
for  drunkenness.  The  Superintendents  of  Police 
for  Berwickshire,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  Ayr, 
Argyle,  Clackmannan,  Porfar,  Kincardine,  Moray, 
Sutherland,  Bute,  Kinross,  Inverness,  and  Banff 
shires  all  give  strong  testimony  iu  favour  of  the 
Act,  and  state  that  it  has  reduced  crime ;  but  only  a 
few  propose  any  restriction  of  its  provisions.  The 
Su])eriutendent  for  Edinburghshire  cannot  answer 
without  official  authority.  The  Superintendent  for 
Dumbartonshire  apparently  finds  little  relaxation 
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of  his  labours  from  the  Act.  The  Saperintendent 
for  Fifeshire,  with  a  poulation  of  153,196  says  "that 
the  effect  has  been  excellent/^  and  supports  his 
opinion  bj  that  of  over  300  gentlemen  in  the  county 
to  whom  he  circulated  queries  on  the  subject.  They 
said  that  the  Act  could  be  improved  by  advancing 
the  hours  for  closing  to  ten  or  even  nine  each  even- 
ing, and  reducing  the  number  of  public^ houses  by^ 
one  half,  or  thereby ;  and  yet  Fifeshire  is  one  of 
our  most  liberal  counties,  and  many  persons  would 
be  inclined  to  call  it  a  perfect  hornet's  nest  of 
Hadicals.  Forfarshire  resembles  it  in  that  qualifi- 
cation, but  the  Superintendent  of  Police  for  For- 
farshire "considers  the  Act  referred  to  one  of  the 
most  usefbl  our  country  can  boast  of,"  while  the 
Superintendent  for  Fifeshire  "views  the  Act  as 
being  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  Scotland  has 
had  conferred  upon  her  for  many  years." 

"Private  drinking"  is  said  to  have  increased 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act ;  but  it  is  the  smaller 
of  two  evils,  and  it  cannot  be  overcome  without 
the  enactment  of  a  sumptuary  law,  which  would  not 
be  obeyed.  The  public  prosecutor  is  not  empowered 
to  examine  into  private  habits,  and  the  concealed 
offence  is  not  equivalent  in  guilt  to  that  which  is 
open  and  manifest ;  but  the  assertion  is  not  likely 
to  be  true,  for  the  general  return  of  the  spirits 
absolutely  used  gives  a  considerable  decrease. 

"Unlicensed  houses"  of  sale  are  said  to  have 
increased,  but  the  superintendents  of  police  for 
the  counties  say  that  they  are  more  easily  detected 
and  more  frequently  prosecuted  under  the  new  than 
tliey  were  under  the  old  Act.  Their  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  conclusive ;  for  the  increase  of  this 
crime  is  likely  to  be  more  accurately  and  generally 
known  to  them  than  to  any  other  persons,  as  they 
form  a  complete  acquaintance  with  their  different 
districts.  They  allege  that,  in  the  present  and  the 
previous  year,  a  greater  number  of  persons  have 
been  punished  for  selling  spirits  without  a  license, 
than  in  former  years ;  not  merely  because  the  crime 
has  increased,  but  because  the  criminal  can  now  be 
more  easily  cO&victed  and  punished  than  before. 

The  interpretation  of  the  words  "bona  fide 
travellers"  has  been  troublesome  and  various,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland.  The  term  is  loose,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  anything  less  vague.  It 
clearly  infers  that  the  travelling  shall  not  be  under- 
taken for  the  purchase  of  "  the  drink."  The 
customer  must  be  a  traveller  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  home.  A  drive  by  omnibus  for  a 
few  miles  will  scarcely  make  a  man  a  bona  fide 
traveller  for  the  day.  The  language  is  intelligible, 
and  yet  the  precise  distance,  mode,  and  time  of  the 
journey  must  depend  on  both  local  circumstances 
and  the  applicant's  position.  Seven  miles  from 
home  is  twenty  minutes  at  some  places,  and  two 
hours  at  others.  Therefore,  the  law  cannot  be 
applied  with  the  precision  of  a  mathematical  state- 
ment. An  unfortunate  person  who  considers 
exciseable  liquors  essential  to  his  enjoyment  of  life, 
should  carry  a  phial  on  the  approach  of  the  doubtful 
hours.     He  would  pursue  this  course  on  a  railway 


journey ;  and  all  bona  fide  travellers  have  seen 
"  pocket  pistols"  at  work  with  alarming  zeal  in 
railway  carriages.  As  for  absolute  refreshments, 
coffee  and  tea,  bread  and  beef,  sandwiches,  or  Welsh 
rabbit,  cold  ham,  or  fowls,  they  can  be  found  at 
any  house.  Travellers  are  restricted  slightly 
respecting  "their  drink,"  but  they  may  always- 
have  plenty  of  food.  Mr.  BirreU,  a  magistrate  of 
Kirkaldy,  writes  upon  this  subject  thus  : — "  It 
seems  a  libel  upon  the  bona  fide  traveller  that  he 
cannot  be  '  refreshed'  upon  Sunday  without  spirits." 
Some  people  exist  who  would  get  on  badly  without 
snuff;  but  they  fill  their  snuff-boxes  on  Saturdays. 
The  persons  who  are  in  similar  straits  for  spirits 
should  provide  themselves  in  the  same  way  with 
the  coveted  goods. 

The  number  of  licensed  houses  has  been  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  Glasgow,  the 
decrease  was  43  in  1854,  and  147  in  1855,  making 
a  total  of  189,  which  on  1864,  the  present  total, 
is  10  per  cent.  The  reduction  at  Dundee  was  79 
in  1854,  and  137  in  1855 ;  altogether  216,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  number,  596,  existing  in 
1853  ;  but  as  Dundee  does  not  contain  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Glasgow,  the  number  was  in 
excess.  The  fall  at  Leith  was,  last  spring,  32,  or 
rather  over  10  per  cent.  The  reduction  in  Ayr  is 
6  per  cent.,  "  all  of  them  of  the  very  worst  houses 
we  had."  In  Dumfries  it  is  10  per  oent.  In 
Fifeshire,  114  houses ;  and  in  Forfarshire,  a  con- 
siderable number.  In  some  small  towns  the  dif- 
ference is  more  marked. 

The  utility  of  the  measure  to  the  families  and 
servants  of  persons  in  the  trade  is  unquestionable. 
The  number  of  these  establishments  exceeded  2,000 
in  Glasgow,  and  reached  10,000  in  London.  These 
numbers  were  probably  maintained  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
assistants  and  members  of  the  families  connected 
with  these  houses  averaged,  wq  presume,  seven.  The 
estimate  b,  we  believe,  low.  It  would  give  80,000 
licensed  houses  in  Britain,  and  560,000  persons 
affected  directly  in  all  their  moral  and  social  cir- 
cumstances by  the  business.  The  number  in  Ire- 
laud  is  probably  exaggerated  by  one-third;  but 
that  would  give  186,000  persons,  or  a  total  of 
746,000  individuals  affected  by,  or  engaged  in,  the 
retail  trade.  Their  business  proceeded  from  five  or 
six  a.m.  to  eleven  or  twelve  p.m. — eighteen  hours 
per  day  for  six  days  weekly,  and  half  as  many  on 
the  first  day,  making  117  hours  of  trading  per 
week  for  a  home  population  equal  in  number  to  the 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  in  1830,  They  would  not 
enjoy  much  comfort  in  their  calling  on  the  long- 
hour  system.  Their  homes  were  always  at  the  dis- 
posal of  their  neighbours.  Their  existence  was  a 
continuous  round  of  lazy  plodding,  varied  by  a  burst 
of  business  now  and  then.  They  could  not  engage 
in  any  process  of  mental  improvement,  at  any  sea- 
son or  time,  safe  and  secure  from  interruption. 
All  arguments  that  are  applicable  in  support  of 
short  hours  in  other  trades  were  applicable  to  them, 
with  the  additional  and  startling  fact  that  many  of 
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ibem  did  not  feel  the  burden  of  that  injustice  under 
which  they  did  not  live,  but  existed,  or  vegetated. 
The  hours  per  week  under  the  Scotch  Act  are  now 
reduced  to  nineiy — far  in  advance  yet  of  the  Ten- 
hour  Factory  Bill,  although  the  public -house 
legislation  affects  the  circumstances  of  an  equal 
population. 

All  the  facts  that  we  have  learned  on  adequate 
authority  are  favourable  to  the  Scotch  Bill,  which 
will  never  be  repealed  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  Brilliant  declamation,  pungent 
wit,  and  racy  paragraphs,  sometimes  concocted  over 
the  flowing  bowl,  have  been  hurled  at  the  measure; 
yet  its  results  answer  all  objections.  A  little  self- 
denial  can  be  sustained  for  a  general  advantage ; 
and  the  Act  has  already  promoted  sobriety,  and 
therefore  the  political  and  social  welfare  of  the 
community. 

The  extension  of  this  system  of  legislation  depends 
upon  some  preliminaries.  Eest  from  labour  is 
requisite  by  all  classes.  By  many  it  has  not  been 
attained ;  yet  by  few  among  those  employed  oi^ 
salaries  or  wages  is  its  importance  overlooked.  The 
first  necessary  step  in  a  community  so  large  as  the 
metropolis  is  the  Saturday  half-holiday;  persons 
highly  favourable  in  theory  to  this  practice  give 
their  orders  for  clothes  or  boots  almost  invariably 
in  haste ;  and  they  must  be  delivered  on  Saturday. 
If  they  would  always  order  a  week  in  advance  the 
limitation  to  reasonable  hours  of  all  toil  would 
be  better  promoted  than  by  many  articles  or  tracts. 

The  second  measure  relates  to  the  payment  of 


wages  early  in  the  week,  tthich  is  equivalent  to 
their  increase  by  5  to  10  per  cent.  Many  em- 
ployers object  to  this  course  upon  the  plea  that 
their  workmen  would  not  resume  labour  until  all 
their  money  was  expended  ;  and  Sunday  is  a  con* 
venience  for  relieving  them  of  spare  cash.  The 
opinion  proceeds  upon  libellous  thoughts  of  men 
and  manners.  Those  operatives  who  would  act  in 
Ihe  way  supposed  should  not  be  employed.  They 
disgrace  their  class,  distress  their  families,  and 
merit  neglect.  Their  number  is  few,  and  would 
be  fewer,  except  for  the  temptations  put  in  their 
way ;  and  they  can  never  attain  a  higher  social 
position  while  their  life  presents  only  the  the  two 
extremes  of  dissipation  or  labour. 

It  is  essential  to  all  radical  reform  that  men 
should  live  M\ion  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  time, 
engaged  in  labour,  than  has  been  hitherto  used  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  attaining  the  expenses  of 
existence.  It  is  both  the  end  and  the  means  of  all 
sound  reform.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to  promote 
any  measure  that  secures  all  proper  objects  of  labour, 
and  yet  shortens  its  hours.  Thus  families  are 
enabled  to  become  acquainted,  and  those  numerous 
classes  who  live  alone  may  gather  instruction.  At 
present,  many  families  never  meet  together ;  and 
very  many  individuals  find  it  easier  to  spend  their 
half-hours  in  idleness  at  bars  and  in  parlours 
than  in  any  intellectual  employment ;  because, 
though  they  might  redeem  evenings  or  half-days,  yet 
half-hours  are  miserable  fragments,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  gather  up. 
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*  sir,  we  had  talk."— Z?r.  Joknwn. 


I.— OF  TALK. 
"  A  Paofile,"  says  Mr.  Bantam,  in  Longfellow's 
"  Kavanagh,"  "  is  a  delineated  outline  of  the  ex- 
terior form  of  any  person's  face  and  head,  the  use 
of  which,  when  seen,  tends  to  vivify  the  affections 
of  those  whom  we  esteem  or  love."  Talk,  I  might 
say,  if  I  wanted  to  write  like  Mr.  Bantam,  is  an 
articulated  projection  of  tlie  interior  action  of  any 
person*s  brain  and  heart,  the  use  of  which,  when 
heard,  tends  to  vivify  the  intellectation  of  those 
with  whom  we  associate.  But,  after  all,  there  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  fuss  made  about  definitions ; 
and  though  Whately  says  that  half  the  controver- 
*sies  which  have  divided  Christendom  arose  from  an 
imperfect  understanding  of  terms,  I  never  in  my 
life  knew  a  dispute  terminated,  or  a  couple  of 
opponents  approximated  (if  I  may  Yankeeize  the 
Queen's  English  so),  by  a  definition.  It  sometimes 
furnishes  a  hasty  or  skulking  fellow  with  an  excuse 


for  backing  out  of  an  awkward  position,  and  so 
saves  pulling  of  noses  and  undisguised  hatred 
between  individuals  who  have  been  improvident  in 
the  use  of  language  ;  and  I  grant  you  the  dictionary 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  For  there 
would  be  no  end  to  the  mischief  of  an  entirely  ar- 
bitrary use  of  words,  and  the  confusion  to  social 
intercourse  would  be  worse  than  Babylonish,  if 
people  were  all  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
imaginary  schoolboy,  naively  instanced  by  Dr.  Watts, 
who  should  say  he  had  learned  his  lesson — meaning 
by  "learned,"  eaten;  and  by  "lesson,"  breakfast. 
No,  that  would  never  do.  If  a  fellow  who  keeps  a 
marine  store  shop  in  Seven  Dials,  is  to  be  entitled 
to  tell  me  he  teaches  moral  philosophy  in  a  univer- 
sity ;  or  a  youngster,  who  has  married  his  great- 
grandmother,  that  he  has  read  Pollok's  "  Course  of 
Time,"  the  consequences  mast  be  at  once  quaint 
and  tragic.     The  definition  has  its  place ;  but  it 
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should  not  lie  made  a  dialectic  stalking-horse,  or  a 
peg  for  Taioglorious  enidition,  as  it  too  often  is. 

It  is  not  necessaiyto  define  Talk.  Talk  is 
what  Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Sterling;  and  Margaret  Fuller,  and  Talkative  in 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  is  what  passes  between 
Adam  and' the  angel-gnest  in  "Paradise  Lost" 
(Book  IX.,  first  Ime),  and  between  the  baker's 
man  and  jour  servant  in  the  area.  It  is  what 
delighted  the  Tinons  Greek  in  "  Don  Juan,"  who 
liked  to  hear  himself  conTene. 

It  is  what  is  unpleasant  when  you  have  the  tooth- 
ache ;  or  when  you  want  to  go  to  sleep  ;  or  when 
jou  are  in  love,  and  jour  interlocator  don't  know 
ier,  or  won't  talk  about  her.  Yes,  we  all  know 
vhat  talk  is ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
talked  about  talk. 

I  do  not  merely  mean  that  it  is  nonsense  to  saj 
of  a  man  that  he  would  talk  a  dog's  tail  off,  or 
talk  you  stone  blind,  or  that  his  tongue  goes  nine- 
teen to  the  dozen.  I  have  a  liigher  quarrj  in  mj 
eye. 

What  business  have  people  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  reproach  that  women  talk  more  than  men? 
Soppose  thej  do ;  it  is  a  peculiarity,  not  a  fault ; 
and  if  you  would  take  the  tronble  to  think.  Sir 
Oracle,  let  me  tell  you,  you  would  be  driven — no, 
gently  led — to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  amiable 
pecoliarity.    What  Ls  talk,  primarily  ?    With  men, 
it  is  the  instrument  of  business,  and  a  hundred 
pimuits  of  interest  and  pleasure.     But,  in  the  first 
resort,  talk  is  the  handle  of  the  social  instinct,  the 
antenns  of  love,  the  most  obvious  and  practicable 
of  affectionate  communicatiuns.     That  is  it.  Sir ! 
and  surely  you  are  not  such  a  savage  as  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  in  woman  the  social 
instiroi  is  stronger  than  in  man — that  she  is  more 
gregarious,  and,  of  course,  therefore,  more  commu- 
nicative.   What  is  the  first  wish  of  love?     "0," 
70a  say,  flattering  yourself  you  are  going  to  be 
phikaophical  and  disinterested,  "  the  first  wish  of 
love  is  the  happiness  of  the  beloved  object,  of 
comse."    Ah, — I  knew  you  would  say  that ;  but 
joa  are  wrong.     That  may  be  the  £b:st  wish  of 
eomUtioned   love — ^love  +  circumstance ;    but  the 
first  wish  of  love,  pure  and  absolute,  is  communica- 
tiojL  And  women  are  more  communicative  because 
they  are  more  loving — they  talk  more  just  as  they 
kiss  more,  embrace  more,  and  write  more  letters 
than  their  lords.     Take  courage,  then,  ladies  dear, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  to  have  your  say.     Neither 
deny  that  you  talk  more  than  we.    Avow  it,  and 
glory  in  it ! 

Hang  oat  yoar  hanners  on  the  outward  wall, 
sad  prattle  away  to  the  full  content  of  your  little 
Iwarttt !    The  play  of  thought  and  feeling  is  your 
delight,  and  you  are  entitled  to  it,  in  the  face  of 
gods  and  men. 

That  an  individual  will  be  conversational  in  pro- 
portion to  the  social  impulse,  cairns  paribus,  is  true; 
but  then  what  complicated  questions  lurk  under  the 
caim$  paribus  /  If  we  adopt,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 


ness, a  phrenologist's  view  of  the  matter,  we  ihall 
have  to  take  into  account,  I.  the  faculty  of  Lan- 
gange ;  2.  the  faculty  of  Secretiveness ;  3.  the 
fW;ulty  of  Adhesiveness.  And  the  combinations  of 
these  are  indefinitely  numerous.  A,  with  largo 
Language  and  moderate  Secretiveness,  will  be  talk- 
ative. B,  with  small  Language  aud  moderate 
Secretiveness,  will  be  less  so.  C,  with  both  small, 
will  be  reticent  and  silent.  D,  with  large  Secretive- 
ness aud  large  Language,  will  be  chatty  when  it 
suits  his  purpose.  And  the  different  sizes  of  the 
organ  of  Adhesiveness  (the  measure  of  the  strength 
of  the  social  impulse)  in  all  these  cases,  and  their 
millionfold  variations,  introduce  another  directly 
inflnential  quantity  into  the  sum  to  be  worked  out, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  indirect  influences  of  Cautious- 
nesss,  Reverence,  the  Intellect,  and  'so  on. 

"And  all  this  fuss,"  say  you,  "to  settle  the 
question  whether  a  person  is  fond  of  talk  or 
not?" 

No,  Sir  (our  friend  the  Phrenologist  would 
reply),  to  settle  the  character  and  the  limitations  of 
the  conversational  impulse,  which,  in  every  indi- 
vidual constitute  an  entirely  new  problem,  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  application  of  general  rules  to 
particulars,  i.e.,  worked  out  approximatively — for 
metaphysical  quantities  can  neither  be  counted, 
measured,  nor  put  down  in  avoirdupois. 

"Then  what  a  complicated  thing  is  practical 
phrenology,  or  craniology !" 

Undoubtedly  (resumes  our  friend).  But  the 
problem  of  individual  character  is  not  more  com- 
plicated to  me  than  to  you.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  difference  between  us  is  that  you  have  to  work 
in  the  dark,  and  can  only  get  rough  results,  after 
using  your  best  endeavours;  whilst  I  have  an 
analytical  machinery  and  a  distinctive  nomenclature 
ready  to  my  hand,  by  applying  which,  with  patience 
and  my  best  discrimination,  I  reach  a  minuteness 
and  clearness  of  moral  criticism  quite  above  your 
mark,  you  benighted  individual ! 

"  Ah,  you  cut  it  too  fine." 

I  like  to  cut  it  fine— (it  is  the  Phrenologist 
says  that) — it  comes  natural  to  me.  I  should  still 
cut  it  fine,  if  phrenology  were  forgotten  to-morrow, 
or  had  never  been  heard  oi^absit  omen!  But  if 
I  find  an  apparatus  that  saves  me  much  labour  in 
obeying  a  natural  taste  for  drawing  moral  distinc- 
tions, it  is  not  likely  I  am  going  to  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  throw  it  from  me,  because  I  observe  various 
degrees  of  skil fulness  in  its  use,  or  because  you, 
Benighted  Individual,  say  my  moral  distinotions  are 
"  cut  too  fine,"  when  you  are  only  too  dull  to  com- 
prehend, or  too  lazy  to  follow  them. 

But  where  are  we? — what  were  we  talking  about? 
Oh,  differences  in  the  strength  of  the  conversational 
tendency,  depending  upon  different  combinations  of 
the  faculties  of  verbal  expression,  society,  and 
circumspection.  I  heard  the  other  evening,  from 
a  very  able  and  accomplished  gentleman,  well 
known  in  medical  and  scientific  circles,  a  queer 
story  of  two  brothers,  who,  though  much  attached 
to  each  other,  and  living  together,  had  never  ex- 
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changed  a  word  for  fourteen  years.  Communica- 
tion was  unavoidable,  but  it  was  managed  indirectly 
— tliey  talked  at  eacii  other.  "VVliat  Tom  wanted 
said  to  Harry,  or  Harry  to  Tom,  was  passed  through 
a  colloquial  catspaw,  and  the  answer  would  arrive 
"  per  procuration,"  in  the  same  way.  My  inform- 
ant, then  living  in  Lincolnshire,  was  very  intimate 
with  this  extraordinary  couple,  and  has  been  in- 
finitely amused  when  Tom,  who  was  a  racketty 
blade,  had  staged  out  a  little  later  than  usual. 
Harry  would  get  fidgetty  and  restless,  potter  about 
the  room,  snu^  the  candles,  poke  the  fire,  look  at 
the  clock,  and  talk  to  the  wall.  "  There,  bless  my 
soul  I  Tom  isn't  back  yet,  and  it's  just  twelve ! 
I  never  knew  him  so  late  as  that — yes,  I  did  once 
though — about  ten  years  ago.  Hm ! — where  can 
Tom  be  ?  Hm !— well,  we'll  wait  till  half-past, 
and  then,  if  he  isn't  back.  Jack  must  go  after  him. 
There  he  is — no !  Hm ! — where  can  Tom  be  ?" 
....  Enter  Tom,  rather  bright  iu  the  eye,  and 
rather  "  lax  in  his  gait."  Silence.  Harry  subsides 
into  his  comer,  and  looks  dead  into  the  fire,  with 
his  hands  on  his  knees.  Amicable,  but  unspeakable, 
snooze,  till  the  last  ember  dies  out,  and  it  is  time 
to  go  to  bed. 

Sometimes  this  habit  of  indirect  talk  led  to  droll 
consequences.  Tom  had  a  pet  dog,  and  one  night, 
while  a  new  and  not  superfluously  intelligent  flunkey 
was  laying  the  table-cloth  for  supper,  Tom  played 
with  the  dog's  ears  as  it  lay  in  his  lap,  and  delivered 
himself  of  a  monologue  like  this  : — "  Yes — yes — 
yes ;  Spot's  a  bad  dog — a  very  bad  dog ;  Spot 
must  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning  before  break- 
fast. Joe  must  hang  Spot — to-morrow  morning 
— with  the  rope  double — before  breakfast.  Yes — 
hang  Spot.  Bad  dog.  Hang  him — before  break- 
fast. Yes.  Hm  !'*  The  next  morning,  at  break- 
fast. Spot's  master  misses  him.  "  Whew  !  whew  ! 
Spot!  Spot!"  No  Spot  answers  to  the  familiar 
summons.  "Joe,"  says  Tom,  "Where's  Spot?" 
"  Spot,  Sir  ?"  says  Joe,  looking  down  his  nose,  and 
shaldng  all  over ;  "  Spot,  Sir  P  You  said  he  was 
to  be  hung.  Sir — before  breakfast,  Sir  ;  and  so  I 
hung  him.  Sir,  with  the  rope  double,  Sir  !  '* 

These  silent  gentlemen  remind  me  of  Cowper's 
pleasant  picture  of  a  bashful  ring  of  visitors  : — 

The  circle  formed,  we  ait  in  silent  state. 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate : 

Yes,  ma*am,  and  no,  ma'am,  uttered  softly,  show 

Every  fire  minutes  liov  the  minutes  go ; 

£ach  individaal  suffering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  colours  cannot  paint : 

As  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky, 

Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry ; 

And  finds  a  changing  dime  a  happy  source 

Of  wise  reflection  and  well-timed  discourse. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stcallii, 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health, 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  arp, 

And  coughs  and  rheums,  and  phthisic  and  catanh. 

That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues. 

Filled  up  at  last  with  interesting  news — 

Who  danced  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed, 

And  who  is  hanged,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed ; 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 


The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come, 
As  from  a  seven  years*  transportation,  home. 
And  there  resume  an  unembarrassed  brow. 
Recovering  what  we  lost,  we  know  not  how. 
The  faculties  that  seemed  reduced  to  nought. 
Expression,  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

That  phrase,  "unembarrassed  brow,"  is  used  again, 
you  will  remember,  by  Lord  Byron,  in  connexion 
with  self-possession  in  social  intercourse : — 

Nature  upon  his  unembarrassed  brow 
Had  written  gentleman, 

he  writes  of  the  hero  whom  Thackeray  pronounces 
a  snob. 

But  what  a  beautiful  thing  is  the  "unembarrassed 
brow"  of  a  lady  !  It  is  an  index-fact.  Don't  be 
stupid,  and  say  I  talk  stuff.  An  index-fact  is  a 
fact  which  guides  us  to  another  not  so  tangible,  or 
so  obviously  appreciable.  The  index-fact  to  the 
estimation  in  which  woman  is  held  in  decent  English 
society  is  the  "unembarrassed  brow"  of  the  English 
lady — the  reliance  it  bespeaks  upon  her  surround- 
ings, and  the  chivalry  which  lies  behind  the  cold 
brusquerie  of  the  male  Briton.  Una  was  a  lady ; 
she  carried  an  "  unembarrassed  brow  *'  because  of 
her  lion.  The  lady  in  Comus  carried  an  "unem- 
barrassed brow,"  and  stultified  the  gent  of  the 
"brewed  enchantments,"  because  she  relied  on 
The  sun-clad  power  of  chastity. 

The  English  lady  carries  an  "  unembarrassed  brow" 
amid  the  "  bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble"  of  a 
railway  station ;  because  she  is  accustomed  to  be 
approached  and  served  with  reverence,  and  guarded 
from  mischief  herself  at  any  cost  by  her  male 
protector. 

Such  stupid  conversation-pieces  as  those  indicated 
by  Cowper  (who,  though  a  bashful  man  himself, 
liked  talkers  who  could  ''  giggle  and  make  giggle ;" 
witness  his  attachment  to  Lady  Austen),  are  now 
uncommon  exhibitions.  The  increase  of  books 
and  readers,  and  the  rapid  transmission  of  news, 
have  made  it  scarcely  possible  for  the  most  ill- 
matched  party  to  meet  without  finding  a  punctttm 
saliens  of  common  intelligence  to  talk  about.  I 
once  saw  it  suggested — I  think  in  a  paper  in 
"  Chambers'  Journal" — that  when  a  hostess  found 
conversation  flagging,  she  should,  if  possible,  intro- 
duce a  little  child,  as  a  sure  expedient  for  breaking 
the  colloquial  ice.  Of  course,  anything  that  will 
furnish  a  topic  of  feeling  and  observation  in  which 
all  may  share,  will  answer  the  purpose ;  but  surely 
she  is  a  bad  hostess  who  cannot  forestal  every 
danger  of  social  unspeakableness*  in  her  guests,  by 
making  them,  from  the  first,  at  home  icith  each 
other.  The  "  unembarrassed  brow"  is  catching, 
and  the  reserve  of  gauche  Britons,  just  introduced 
to  each  other,  will  melt  at  nothing  so  readily  as  at 
the  sunshine  of  a  free  and  genial  carriage  in  the 
presiding  Grace  of  the  Dwelling. 

Talking  of  common  topics  puts  me  in  mind  of 


*  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  the  maiden  wlio  rebuked  her 
silent  lover  in  the  words,  "  Don't  be  so  unspeakably  happy> 
Tom." 
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the  disagreeable  fact  that  the  onlj  two  subjects  on 
which  a  joke  is  safe  to  be  taken  np  and  understood 
in  English  society,  among  men,  are  money  and 
women.  Universal  greed,  and  univeifsal  impurity, 
seem  to  be  regularly  assumed — for  any  witticism 
taming  upon  their  existence  is  promptly  understood 
and  mostly  relished.  In  companies  where  impurity 
of  speech,  ever  so  ingenious,  would  not  be  tolerated, 
worldJiness  of  speech  is ;  and  anybody  who  acts  or 
talks  in  oblivion  of  the  idea  that  we  sdl  want  to  get 
as  much,  and  part  with  as  little,  as  possible,  docs 
a  monstrously  funny  thing,  which  will  not  escape 
the  comment  of  his  peers.  "  How  much  are  you 
to  have  for  this  ?**  said  Napoleon  to  a  man  who 
was  usiag  his  privilege  of  access  to  plead  the  cause 
of  another ;  and,  among  us,  the  man  who  will  not 
own  to  "  ulterior  views"  in  any  act  of  present 
sacrifice,  is  almost  invariably  pronounced  stilted, 
hypocritical,  or  sentimental.  That  is  the  index-fact 
to  the  way  in  which  we  love  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves ! 

George  Herbert,  in  his  "  Country  Parson,"  has 
a  quaint  but  most  pregnant  passage,  about  the  duty 
of  a  good  man  to  mount  guard  for  truth  and  purity 
in  conversation ;  and  he  winds  it  up  with  a  shrewd 
suggestion  that  the  blessing  promised  to  the  peace- 
maker is  often  obtainable  at  the  trifling  cost  of  a 
merry,  mollifying  word.  Dear  old  Greorge  !  his 
writings  are  a  mine  of  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as 
of  deep  spiritual  feeling.  But  how  amusing  to 
us  m  these  days  of  social  bouleversement  to  notice 
the  odd  way  in  which  he  labels  off  women  between 
valetudinarians  and  iucapables  !  It  is  one  of  the 
features  of  his  "Constant  Man" — (t.e.,  man  of  up- 
rightness)— that  he  is  one 

who,  when  he  hath  to  treat 
With  sick  folki,  wmen,  those  whom  passions  sway, 
Jliomfor  thai,  and  holds  his  even  way. 

0  Master  George !  I  fancy  I  know  ladies  who 
conld  teach  you  a  thing  or  two,  if  you  thought  it 
worth  while  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  in 
search  of  terrestrial  lore.  Here  is  the  passage 
about  conversation.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  word  *'  honour"  in  the  last 
sentence  is  used  to  signify  merely  the  sense  of 
personal  dignity — the  affrontahle  faculty : — 

TUE  FABSON  AS  SENTINEL. 

The  country  parson,  wherever  ho  is,  keeps  Qod*s  watch ; 
that  is,  there  is  nothing  spoken  or  done  in  the  company 
where  he  is,  bnt  comes  nnder  his  test  and  censure ;  if  it  be 
weU  spoken  or  done,  he  takes  occasion  to  commend,  and 
enlarge  it ;  if  iU,  he  presently  lays  hold  of  it,  lest  the  poison 
steal  into  some  yonng  and  unwary  spirits,  and  possess  them 
eren  before  they  themselves  heed  it.  But  this  he  doth  dis- 
creetly, with  mollifying  and  suppling  words :  this  was  not 
so  wdl  said,  or  it  mi^ht  have  been  forborne ;  we  cannot 
allow  this:  or  else,  if  the  thing  will  admit  interpretation, 
vour  meaning  is  not  thus,  bnt  thus ;  or,  so  far  indeed  what 
yon  say  is  true,  and  well  said  ;  bnt  this  will  not  stand.  This 
i«  calkd  keeping  God*s  watch,  when  the  baits  which  the 
enemy  \kj%  in  company  are  discovered  and  avoided  :  this  is 
to  be  on  Ood*s  side,  and  be  true  to  his  party.  Besides,  if 
he  perceive  in  company  any  disconrse  tending  to  ill,  either  by 
the  wickedness  or  qnarrelsomeness  thereof,  he  cither  prevents 
it  jadlcioosly,  or  hreaka  U  off  teatonahhj  by  some  divertion. 


Wherein  a  phaamineu  of  dtspotUum  is  of  great  use,  men 
heituf  leiUing  to  sell  the  uUerest  and  engagement  of  their  d*^ 
courses  for  no  price  sooner  than  thai  of  mirth  ;  whither  the 
nature  of  man,  loving  refreshment,  gladly  betakes  itself,  even 
to  the  loss  of  honour. 


n.— "DROPS  OF  BRANDY.*' 
I  THINK  I  read  of  it  somewhere,  as  an  imaginary 
"  misery  of  human  life/'  accidentally  setting  off  n 
loud  musical  box  you  have  taken  into  church  in 
your  pocket,  and  being  obliged  to  walk  down  the 
aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  second  lesson,  with  "  Drops 
of  Brandy"  —  a  melody  popular  in  the  days  of 
"great George  our  king*' — mellifluously  issuing  from 
your  person.  But  that  is  not  what  I  am  concerned 
to  say. 

In  a  note  appended  to  his  "Story  of  the 
Spanish  Nun,"  just  at  the  crisis  of  Kate's  fortune 
on  the  Andes,  Mr.  Be  Quincy  reUtes  an  anecdote 
of  Bobert  Southey's  wife  in  her  accouchement, 
tending  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  medical  theorists 
frequently  imperil  life  by  piggish  adhesion  to  a 
crotchet.  The  lesson  needs  to  be  enforced.  Me- 
dical men  are  sadly  deficient  in  breadth  of  view. 
The  Sangrado  breed  is  everlfisting.  Beyond  the 
diagnosis  your  medical  adviser  cannot  advance  to 
much  purpose.  Dr.  Eliotson's  frank  confession, 
som&  years  ago,  that  if  cholera  patients  had  been 
made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  just  left  alone,  the  cures  would  have  been  as 
numerous,  might  have  been  made  of  other  patients, 
I  fear,  and  quite  as  truly.  A  doctor  should  be  a 
man  of  very  superior  faculties,  metaphysical  as  well 
as  scientific,  and  capable  of  handsome  generalisa- 
tion. He  is  generally  either  the  obstinate  slave 
of  formulae,  or  the  monomaniac  of  a  ^liydXefallaeia 
accidentis  in  curative  logic. 

The  gentleman  who  attended  Mrs.  Southey  in 
her  accouchmcnt  forbade,  on  peril  of  "  fatal  results," 
the  administration — or  should  I  say  the  "  exhibi- 
tion ?" — of  any  stimulant,  at  a  period  when  the 
lady  was  sinking  visibly,  and  the  voice  of  nature, 
nurse,  and  husband,  said  Brandy !  Brave  Robert, 
thinking  he  had  an  interest  in  the  case  which  jus- 
tified his  interference,  smuggled  the  medicine-man 
out  of  the  room,  and  the  brandy  into  the  collapsing 
mother's  pale  lips — with  tlie  concurrence  of  every- 
body but  the  doctor.  The  patient  revived  and 
recovered ;  the  flame  of  life  wanted  just  such  a 
breatl^to  quicken  it,  and  thanks  to  non-professional 
stupidity  and  daring,  the  breath  was  supplied.  I 
have  little  doubt  that  a  very  near  and  dear  relative 
of  my  own  was  once  sacrificed  to  sheer  Esculapian 
formality  and  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  stimulants  ; 
and  I  have  positively  and  distinctly  known  instances 
where  sick  people  have  recovered  with  almost 
magical  rapidity,  after  doing  by  stealth  the  very 
thing  the  man  of  pills  and  leeches  had  forbidden 
under  awful  pains  and  penalties.  In  one  case  the 
banned  article  was  cold  water ;  the  patient  drank 
several  pints  on  the  sly — and  flourished,  and  took 
up  his  hat  and  walked!     In  another,  a  solemn 
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embargo  had  been  laid  upon  Orleans  plums  and 
plum  pie  bj  friend  and  physician ;  but,  aliqufuido 
dormitat  —  a  key  was  left  in  a  cupboard  —  the 
damsel — (it  was  a  damsel,  and  a  very  nice  damsel, 
too,  now  a  mother) — tottered  from  her  couch, 
heaven  knows  how !  and  ate  of  plums  and  plum  pie 
enough  to  derange  the  economy  of  a  drayman,  or 
a  drayhorse,  for  that  matter ;  and  she,  too,  flourished 
after  the  fact,  and  got  married  about  the  time  the 
wise  men  of  the  East  expected  she  would  die ! 


lU.— OLD  FASHIONED  BOOKS. 
It  is  one  literary  weakness  of  mine  to  be  fond  of 
reading  that  nobody  else  cares  about,  and  another, 
never  to  get  tired  of  what  pleases  all.  My  habit 
of  re-reading  books  that  I  like  is  inveterate,  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  a  list  of  my  favourites  would 
make  you  laugh,  and  that  an  honest  memorandum 
of  the  number  of  times  I  take  them  up  in  the  course 
of  a  week  would  be  pronounced  fictitious.  Shaks- 
pere.  Bishop  Butler,  Fouqu^'s  "  Undine,"  Paley's 
"  Hone  PauUnsB,"  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Emer- 
son, Bacon's  Essays,  and  *'  Punch,"  make  up  an  in- 
congruous catalogue  pretty  accurately  representing 
my  staple  diet  for  years  past.  But  even  in  current 
literature,  I  never  dream  of  reviewing  a  book  till  I 
have  read  it  twice,  thrice,  or  oftener.  Then  there  are 
the  trimmings  of  the  solid  dishes — which  I  find  in 
miscellaneous  reading  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  out-of-the-way  authors  that  nobody  else  thinks 
much  of.  I  am  constantly  amused  at  the  ignorance 
of  books  a  few  decades  old  betrayed  by  well-read 
people.  A  literary  confrere  of  unquestionable  talent 
and  great  information  asked  me,  the  other  day,  who 
Clarissa  Harlowe  was? — he  had  heard  her  name 
somewhere,  but  could  not  remember  !  I  do  not 
know  three  people  who  are  what  I  should  call  well 
up  in  Bacon  and  Shakspere.  And  if  I  may  name 
another  old-fashioned  book,  I  do  not  know  among 
professedly  Christian  people  a  dozen  who  read  the 
Bible — always  excepting  the  despised  "Plymouth 
brethren,"  who  do  read  it,  with  an  assiduity  and 
pertinacity  that  yield  their  reward  in  an  immense 
command  of  its  contents.  Once  admitiing  the 
point  of  view ^  the  Biblical  criticism  of  Plymouth 
bretlirenism  is  an  instructive  proof  of  what  homo- 
geneous results  proper  attention  can  get  out  of  the 
most  varied  literary  material  offered  by  any  book  in 
the  whole  world. 

But  thb  is  a  digression.  I  was  going  to  say, 
inter  alia,  that  we  are  rather  too  apt  now-o'-days, 
to  despise  the  humbler  portions  of  the  literature 
that  stretches  between  the  Elizabethan  age  and  our 
own.  For  the  last  fifty  years  Elizabethan  literature 
has  been  gathering  influence  over  imaginative 
writers,  and  the  very  best,  most  natural,  most  pure, 
of  our  poets  could  not  be  acquitted  of  mimetic 
adoption  of  the  Elizabethan  tricks  of  composition,  if 
he  were  submitted  to  such  an  examination  as  I  may 
some  day  amuse  myself  by  instituting.  Yet  brave  men 
have  lived  si^iee  Agamemnon,  and  before  Tennyson 


and  Browning.  There  is  an  Elizabethan  caKt 
abroad,  and  the  eighteenth  century,  in  particular, 
is  superciliously  preached  down.  It  strikes  me 
there  is  a  little  irreverence  in  this  way  of  treating 
any  large  section  of  the  grand  procession  of 
humanity!  Will  nobody  of  catholic  faith  and 
catholic  vision  try  and  shew  the  canters  elements 
of  real  grandeur  in  that  eighteenth  century  ? 

On  my  lumber- shelves  is  an  elderly  work  face- 
tiously entitled  the  "Pleasing  Instructor,"  for 
which  read  "  Dreary  Disguster"  if  you  prefer  truth 
to  fiction.  For  this  very  pleasing  instructor  essays 
the  utile  cum  dulci  in  this  buoyant,  engaging 
fashion : — 

FATEaNUS's  JLDVICB  TO  HX8  SOX. 

Pkterniu  liTed  about  two  hundred  years  ago 

Why  this  circumstance  is  introduced  is  a  puzzle. 
I  can  discover  no  artistic  reason  whatever. 

He  had  but  one  son,  whom  he  educated  himself  in  hit  own 
house.  As  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  garden,  when 
the  child  was  ten  years  old,  Patemus  thus  began  to  hiro. 

Patemus  then  proceeds  to  address  his  infant 
offspring  in  a  manner  which  I  am  sure  nothing  but 
physical  restraint  could  have  induced  him  to  sit 
out.  Indeed,  it  is  slily  hinted  that  Paternus,  good 
man  !  had  hold  of  hit  son's  hand  while  the  homily 
was  in  progress.     A  very  rational  precaution. 

Furnished  with  this  clue  to  the  style  in  which 
Patemus  had  brought  up  his  only  sou  "  in  his  own 
house,"  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  miserable  infant  had  been  very  ill,  and  that 
he  was  habitually  a  martyr  to  headache  (in  which 
I  can  sympathise  with  him).  "  How  poor,"  says 
his  fond  and  idiotic  parent — 

How  poor  my  power  is,  and  how  little  I  am  able  to  do 
for  yon,  you  have  often  seen.  Your  late  sickness  has  shown 
you  how  Uttle  I  could  do  for  you  in  that  state,  and  ike  fre- 
quent paitu  in  yovr  head  are  plain  proofs  that  I  have  ho 
power  to  remove  them. 

How  "  frequent  pains"  are  a  proof  of  somebody's 
incapacity  to  remove  them  is  not  clear,  without  the 
supplying  of  a  logical  hiatus,  which  I  leave  to  the 
reader's  ingenuity,  as  Paternus  did  to  his  son's. 
Miserable  boy  !  His  sire  twaddles  through  seven 
pages  duodecimo,  with  a  funereal  didacticism  which 
makes  mo  say  I  would  rather  train  a  child  of  mine 
on  lore  like  this  taken  from  a  much  older,  but 
infinitely  more  edifying  book,  wliich  conveys  useful 
knowledge  in  this  wise  : — 

Q.  Seeing  God  in  his  wisdom  has  made  every  creature 
excellently  good  in  its  kind,  and  subjected  'em  various  ways 
to  the  use,  profit,  and  service  of  man,  tell  me  what  opinion 
the  ancient  philosophers  (particularly  Aristotle,  Pliny,  &c.) 
had  of  the  knowledge,  understanding,  and  excellent  qualities 
God  hath  endowed  those  with  which  we  term  Irrational 
Creatures,  and  that  in  their  order,  as  I  shall  demand  the 
particulars  of  you ;  and  first,  what  of  beasts  in  general  P 

J.  As  for  beasts  in  general,  first,  I  roust  say  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  by  nature.  Some  are  bold  and  hardy, 
others  fearful ;  some  wild  and  savage,  others  tame  and  gentle ; 
some  walking  in  herds,  others  wandering  alone ;  some  armed, 
and  others  trusting  to  swiftness  for  their  safety. 

This  is  speaking  of  "  beasts  in  general"  with  a 
vengeance,  and  is  certainly  very  safe  information. 
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Descending  to  particalars,  we  have  a  felicitous  anec- 
dote of  the  leopard,  from  wliich  I  only  omit  a 
passage  that  is  too  gross  for  quotation,  though  the 
oddest  part  of  the  business : — 

Q.  By  what  stratagem  does  the  leopard  take  the  prey  he 
molt  delij^hts  in  ? 

J.  He  haunts  the  woods  where  there  are  store  of  monkeys, 
who  raoftatly  hate  him,  becaase  he  nsoally  preys  npon  them, 
and  finding  he  cannot  take  'em  npon  the  trees,  where  they 
iooaty  and  are  too  nimble  for  him,  he  lies  down  in  some  open 
place  where  they  may  see  him,  stretching  at  length,  lolling 
oat  his  tongne,  and  groaning  as  if  he  was  dying.  This 
makes  the  monkeys  rejoice  and  chatter  in  triomph  over  their 
enemy ;  and  at  Ust,  he  seeming  to  be  qnite  dead,  holding  his 
breath,  they  send  down  a  scont  to  approach  him,  who,  by  a 
sign,  assnriag  the  rest  he  is  dead,  they  immediately  descend, 
and  leap  about  him,  chattering  and  rejoicing.  ....  But 
on  a  sadden  all  their  mirth  is  dashed,  for,  seeing  his  oppor- 
tnnity,  he  leaps  np,  and  catches  most  commonly  three  of  the 
fattest  of  'em,  two  in  his  paws  and  one  in  his  month,  and 
whilst  those  that  escape  his  fnry  ran  crying  and  screaming 
away  ia  a  most  lamentable  manner. 

I  shall  now  and  then  take  my  readers  for  a 
ramble  among  out-of-the-way  books  of  a  droll 
character,  but  at  this  moment  I  am  going  to  say 
that  we  are  getting  a  little  conceited  about  the 
patkot  of  modem  writing,  and  rather  supercilious 
to  our  ancestors  in  that  regard.  You  have  just 
heard  of  Mr.  Tickell,  no  doubt ;  but  ypu  will  turn 
up  your  nose  at  my  proposing  to  quote  his  "  Colin 
and  Lucy  "  as  a  truly  pathetic  ballad.  "  Who  the 
diclcens  was  Mr.  Tickell?  and  wasn't  *  Colin' 
exploded  long  ago,  with  Strephon  and  tie-wigs  P" 
— ^Yet,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  will  recite 
some  Tcrses  of  "  Colin  and  Lucy,'*  and  you  will  at 
least  learn  from  them  where  a  well  known  quotation 
aboat  "  a  hand  "  and  '*  a  voice  "  comes  from : — 

COLIN     AND     LUCT. 
By  Mr.  TtcRXX. 

Of  Leinster,  famed  for  maidens  fair, 

Bright  Lncy  was  the  grace ; 
Nor  e'er  did  Liffy's  limpid  stream 

Reflect  a  fiurer  face. 

Till  luckless  loTe  and  pining  care 

ImiMired  her  rosy  hue, 
Her  dainty  lip,  her  damask  check, 

And  eyes  of  glossy  blue. 

Ah  !  have  yon  seen  a  lilly  pale 

When  beating  rains  descend  P 
So  drooped  this  slow-oonsoming  maid. 

Her  life  now  near  its  end. 


Three  times  all  in  the  dead  of  night, 
A  bell  was  heard  to  ring; 

And  at  her  window,  shrieking  thrice, 
The  raven  flapped  his  wing. 

•  .  •  •  • 

"  /  hear  a  voice  you  cannot  kear^ 
That  eriet  I  mvst  not  tlay  ; 

1  nea  hand  you  cannot  tee. 
Thai  heckont  me  avay,** 

**  Ah,  Colin,  give  not  her  thy  tows. 

Vows  dne  to  roe  alone ! 
Nor  thon,  rash  girl,  reeeire  his  kiss, 

Nor  think  him  all  thy  own  I 


"  To-icorrow  in  the  chnrch  to  wed 

Impatient  both  prepare : 
Bat  know,  false  man,  and  know,  fond  mniJ, 

Poor  Lacy  will  be  there. 

"  Then  bear  my  corse,  ye  comrades  dear. 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay, 
I  in  my  winding-ahcet.** 

She  spoke — she  dy'd — her  oorse  was  borne, 
The  bridegroom  blithe  to  meet ; 

He  in  his  wedding-trim  so  gay. 
She  in  her  winding-sheet. 

What  then  were  Colin's  dreadful  thoughts  P 
How  were  those  noptials  kept? 

The  bridesmen  flocked  ronnd  Lacy  dead. 
And  all  the  village  wept. 

Compassion,  shame,  remorse,  despair. 

At  once  his  bosom  swell : 
The  damps  of  death  bedew'd  his  brow — 

He  groaned — he  shook — he  fell. 


He  to  his  Lncy's  new-made  grave. 

Conveyed  by  trembling  swains, 
In  the  same  monld,  beneath  one  sod. 

For  ever  now  remains. 

Oft  at  this  place  the  constant  hind 

And  plighted  maid  are  seen ; 
With  garUnds  gay,  and  tme  love-knots. 

They  deck  the  sacred  green. 

Bat  swain  forsworn,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

This  hallowed  gronnd  forbear ; 
Bemember  Colin's  dreadfol  fate. 

And  fear  to  meet  him  there ! 

I  am  weak  and  sentimental  and  old  fashioned 
enough  to  own  that  I  like  those  yerses,  and  that 
they  dwell  in  my  memory.  Poor  stupid  **Mr. 
Tickell "  could  not  have  written  "  Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange ;"  but  he  did  his  best,  and  his  best 
touches  me. 

Beckford's  "  Vathek,"  Dr.Moore's  "Zeluco,"  and 
Mackenzie's  "Man  of  Feeling,"  are  books  of  faded 
fame,  and  the  chances  are  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  who  glances  over  these  lines  has  read  the 
two  latter.  Yet  Mackenzie  (privately,  if  I  remem- 
ber, a  harsh,  unamiable  person)  writes  with  much 
quiet  tenderness,  and  the  following  scene  from  his 
**  Man  of  FeeUng,"  is  very  affecting : — 

HE  SBES  MISS  WALTON  AND  IS  HAPPT. 

His  annt  appeared,  leading  in  Hiss  Walton.  *<My 
dear,"  said  she,  "  here  is  Hiss  Walton,  who  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  come  and  inquire  for  yon  herself."  I  descried 
a  transient  glow  npon  his  face.  He  rose  from  his  seat. 
<*  If  to  know  Miss  Walton's  goodness"  said  he,  *< be  a  title 
to  deserve  it,  I  have  some  cUdm."  She  begged  him  to  re- 
sume his  seat,  and  placed  herself  on  the  soik  beside  him.  I 
took  my  leave.  He  was  left  with  Miu  Walton  alone.  She 
inqnired  anzionsly  about  his  health.  **  I  believe,"  said  he, 
**  from  the  accounts  which  my  physicians  unwillingly  give  me, 
that  they  have  no  great  hopes  of  my  recovery."  She  started 
as  he  spoke ;  but,  recollecting  herself  immediately,  endeavoured 
to  flatter  him  into  a  belief  that  his  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  **  I  know,"  said  he,  "that  it  is  usual  with  per- 
sons at  my  time  of  life  to  have  those  hopes  which  your 
kindness  suggests;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  be  deceived." 

**  Those  sentiments,"  answered  Hiss  Walton,  *'are 

just ;  but  your  good  sense,  Mr.  Harley,  will  own  that  lifc 
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has  its  proper  Ttlae.  As  the  proTinoe  of  virtue,  life  is 
ennobled;  as  soch  it  is  to  be  desired.  To  virtue  has  the 
Supreme  Director  of  all  things  assigned  rewards  enough, 
even  here,  to  fix  its  attachment." 

The  subject  began  to  overpower  her.  Harley  lifted  his 
eyes  from  the  ground.  **  There  are,"  said  he,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  **  there  are  attachments.  Miss  Walton" — His  glance 
met  hers.  They  both  betrayed  a  confusion,  and  were  both 
instantly  withdrawn.  He  paused  for  some  moments.  "  I 
am  in  such  a  state  as  calls  for  sincerity  ;  let  that  also  excuse 
it.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet.  I  feci 
something  particularly  serious  in  the  acknowledgment,  yet 
my  heart  swells  to  msLke  it,  awed  as  it  is  by  a  sense  of  my 
presumption,  by  a  sense  of  your  perfections." — He  paused 
again. — **  Lei  it  not  oiTend  you  to  know  their  power  over  one 
so  unworthy.  It  will,  I  believe,  soon  cease  to  beat,  even 
with  that  fteling  which  it  shall  lose  the  latest  To  love  Miss 
Walton  could  not  be  a  crime:   if  to  declare  it  is  one,  the 


expiation  will  be  made.*'  Her  tears  were  now  flowias; 
without  control.  '*  Let  me  entreat  yon,*'  said  she,  *'  to  have 
better  hopes — let  not  life  be  so  indifferent  to  you :  if  my 
wishes  can  put  any  value  upon  it — I  will  not  pretend  to 
misunderstand  yon — ^I  know  your  worth — I  have  known  it 
long — I  have  esteemed  it — what  would  you  have  me  say  P~ 
I  have  loved  it  as  it  deserved." — He  seized  her  hand— a 
languid  colour  reddened  in  his  cheek — a  smile  brightened 
faintly  in  his  eye. — As  he  gazed  on  her,  it  grew  dim,  it  fixed, 
it  closed — he  sighed  and  fell  hack  on  his  seat — Miss  Wal- 
ton screamed  at  the  sight — his  nunt  and  the  lervants 
rushed  into  the  room — they  found  them  lying  motionless 
together, — his  physician  happened  to  call  at  that  instant. 
Every  art  was  tried  to  recover  them.  With  Miss  Walton 
they  succeeded — but  Harley  was  gone  for  ever.*' 

Which  of  kst  season's  novels  contains  anything 
so  good. 


IN     THE     DISTANCE. 


YROM  A.  0.  SCHLIPPENBACH. 


Now,  farewell,  thou  lonely  alley ! 

Now,  adieu,  thou  quiet  home — 
Father — smother,  gazing  sadly, 

And  my  dearest,  saw  me  roam. 

Here  afar  off  in  the  distance, 
As  for  home  and  friends  I  long. 

Gaily  sing,  my  boon  companions — 
But  it  is  a  faithless  song. 


Other  hamlets  arc  there  truly, 
Other  maidens  meet  the  wiew ; 

Tes,  alas,  we've  other  maidens, 
But  I  miss  the  only  true. 

Other  hamlets — other  maid&ns ! 

In  your  midst  how  lone  my*  heart ; 
Other  maidens-bother  hamlests. 

From  you  joyfully  I'd  part. 


C.  N.  B. 
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It  is  strange  that  in  this  age  of  song,  when  even 
the  wrongs  that  burden,  and  the  mysteries  that 
perplex,  our  race,  are  set  to  music,  and  when  from 
amidst  a  host  of  davming  stars,  the  critics  still  look 
backward,  and  kneel  before  those  grand  orbs  in 
whose  sunset  glories  the  past  lies  sleeping — it  is 
certainly  strange  that  the  tide  of  love  and  homage, 
swelling  majestically  around  old  land-marks,  and 
babblixig,  silver-tongued,  of  rich  and  new-found 
shores,  should  have  passed  by,  in  all  but  silence,  a 
whole  world  of  melody  from  the  lips  of  one,  who, 
thank  God  !  is  still  among  us,  still  pouring  forth 
the  music  of  her  voice  across  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth. 

It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  sat  too 
meekly  under  the  shadow  of  her  womanhood  ;  or 
that  her  varied  lore,  gathered  alike  from  classic 
fount  and  from  the  mystic  depths  of  modem  min- 
strelsy, has  shed  around  her  name  too  vast  and  cold 
a  halo.  And  yet  the  picturesque  richness,  the 
human-hearted  sympathy,  and  the  passionate  elo- 
quence of  her  pen,  might  well  endear  her  to  the 
inmost  heart  of  any  people. 

There  b,  indeed,  an  occasional  obscurity  in  her 
language  which  man  its  music — sometimes,  doubt- 


less, a  struggling  effort  to  interpret  the  wordless 
melody  of  her  poet-heart;  but  too  often  arising 
from  a  love  of,  though  never  a  laboured  search 
after,  abstruse  and  far-fetched  expressions,  which 
appears  peculiar  to  her  genius ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  such  passages  the  misty  dn^erj  never  dUaUs 
that  which  it  veils  from  us,  as  is  the  case  in  almost 
all  our  verbose,  though  musical  modem  poetry;  and, 
in  lavish  profusion  throughout  her  pages,  are  flights 
of  fancy  and  bursts  of  passion,  sweet  household 
songs,  and  wild  heart-wailings,  in  which  the  most 
fastidious  critic  could  not  detect  even  this  blemish. 
It  were  a  hard  task  to  note  and  illustrate  within 
a  limited  space  the  characteristics  of  her  genius ; 
but  perhaps  she  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
strikingly  original  vein  of  thought,  which  is  never 
cmshed  by  the  weight  of  her  deep  and  varied 
learning ;  for  her  prolific  imagioation,  soaring 
highest  in  wild  and  weird  imagery ;  and  for  her 
power  of  expressing  passionate  anguish,  which  at 
times  seems  absolutely  to  rock  and  rend  the  heart 
from  which  it  bursts.  Of  her  descriptive  talent, 
and  her  perfect  mastery  over  melody,  every  page 
affords  proof.  More  peculiarly  her  own  than  either, 
is  her  power,  essentially  masculine,  of  condensmg 
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into  one  terse  and  Tigoroas  line  a  whole  volume  of 
meaning;  and,  as  essentially  feminine,  the  quaint 
and  dainty  delicacy  of  some  of  lier  simpler  passages. 
Of  the  former,  "  A  Vision  of  Poets,"  and  •*  The 
Dead  Pan,''  afford  masterly  examples.    Those  grand 
old  singers  whom  the  world  has  paused  to  hear, 
own  the   spell   of  the  poetess,  as  did  the  dead 
prophet  that  of  Sudor's  witch,  and,  "  rising  crowned, 
vith  soT'reign  eyes  of  depth  profound,"  loom  vast 
and  shadowy  through  the  light  of  her  fancy.     A 
line,  a  couplet  at  most,  and  the  shade  rises  "  awful 
and  fair,**  before  the  enchantress.     But  the  whole 
passage  is  too   long   for  transcription,  and   too 
majestic,  in  its  massive  harmony,  to  be  broken  into. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  that  glorious  Vision  of 
the  Gods  of  HeUas  in  "  The  Dead  Pan,"  of  which 
Miss  Mitford  remarks,  "  It  were  mere  pedantry  to 
compare    Schiller's   'Gods  of   Greece,'    to    this 
glonous  gallery  of  classic  statues,  fresh  and  life- 
Uke,  as  if  just  struck  into  beauty  by  the  chisel  of 
Phidias."     Her  criticism,  felicitous  as  it  is,  had 
been  still  more  so  if  applied  to  the  sublime  shades 
of  the  dead  poets,  for  they  have  all  the  severe  and 
statuesque  grandeur  of  the  marble,  while  "the 
Naiads  with  their  drenched  locks,'*  the  "Oreads 
wild" — Juno,  with  her  "regal  tread" — blue-eyed 
Pallas,  and  golden-haired  Apollo — Bacchus,  swoon- 
ing on  the  panther,  and  the  Loves  lying  dead  by 
Aphrodite — 

As  if  each  had  weakly  tried, 
Once  to  kiss  her  as  he  died ; 

Gods  hereaTe*d,  gods  belated, — 
With  their  purples  rent  asnnder ! 
Gods  discrown^  and  desecrated, 
Disinherited  of  thunder  t 

have  rather  the  eloquent  colouring  of  the  old 
^^ters,  than  the  still  intensity  of  the  statue,  in 
VVe\t  rich  and  "  life-like'*  beauty. 

Of  Mrs.  Browning's  rare  and  quaint  delicacy  of 
o^snner,  a  better  instance  can  scarcely  be  found 
than  in  that  exquisitely  tuneful  little  song  the  "  Lay 
of  the  early  Rose." 

A  rose  once  grew  within 

A  garden  April-green, 
In  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness. 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

A  white  rose  delicate, 

On  a  tall  boagh  and  straight ! 

£arly  comer,  early  comer, 

Never  waiting  for.  the  summer. 

Her  pretty  gestes  did  win 

South  winds  to  let  Iter  in, 
la  her  loneness,  in  her  loneness, 
And  the  fairer  for  that  oneness ; 

"For,  if  I  wait,"  said  she, 

"Till  time  for  roses  be,— 
¥or  the  ransk^rose  and  the  moss-rose, 
Boyal-red  and  maiden-blnsh  rose, — 

'*  What  glory  then  for  roe 

In  such  a  company  ? — 
BeeeB  plenty,  roses  plenty, 
And  one  nightingale  for  twenty  ? 


all  these— 


"  Nay,  let  me  in,**  said  she, 

"  Before  the  rest  arc  free, — 
In  my  loneness,  in  my  loneness, 
All  the  fairer  for  that  oneness. 

"  I  ween  the  very  skies 

Will  look  down  with  surprise, 

When  low  on  earth  they  see  me. 

With  my  starry  aspect  dreamy  ! 

"And  earth  will  call  her  flowers 

To  hasten  out  of  doors, — 
By  their  curtsies  and  sweet-smelling. 
To  give  grace  to  my  foretelling." 

"  So  praying,"  who  can  wonder  that  the  sweet 
petitioner  is  admitted ;  but,  alas,  for  her !  missed 
by  the  soaring  lark,  unseen  by  the  nightingale^ 
coldly  rained  on  by  the  unquiet  sky — 

"  Some  word  she  tried  to  say — 
Some  no   ...   ah,  well-a-day ! 
But  the  passion  did  overcome  her. 
And  the  fair  frail  leaves  dropped  from  her." 

The  conclusion  of  this  fanciful  little  lay,  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  adventurous  and  ill- 
fated  harbmger  of  summer,  and  the  consecrated 
but  lonely  poet,  in  advance  of  his  age»  adds  little 
to  its  delicate  beauty,  though  it  serves  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  oft  reiterated  articles  of  our  poetess's 
creed — the  holiness  of  her  own  calling,  its  lofty 
aims,  and  the  precious  and  all-sufficient  reward  it 
bears  within  itself,  independent  of  the  world's 
recognition. 

It  is  in  her  longest  and  finest  poem,  the 
"  Drama  of  Exile,"  that  Mrs.  Browning  is  least 
known,  although  her  varied  powers  were  never 
more  triumphantly  displayed;  and  if  in  the  "Dead 
Pan"  she  avowedly  excels  the  "  Gotter  Griechen- 
lands  of  Schiller,"  which  first  excited  her  generous 
emulation,  her  genius  in  the  "Drama  of  Exile" 
assuredly  bears  her  in  certain  passages,  to  an  equal 
height  with  that  of  Milton — though,  while  the  old 
man's  sightless  orbs  are  ever  turned  heaven-ward, 
her  tender  eyes  are  drooping  to  the  earth,  and  the 
woman's  foretold  sorrow,  and  our  ransom  by  the 
"  pale  pathetic  Christ,"  shine  through  her  womanly 
tears. 

There  is  not  indeed  in  the  "  Drama,"  the  grand 
and  stately  march  of  Milton's  epic ;  it  is  modelled 
after  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  its  rythmic  measure 
is  frequently  broken  into,  both  by  the  "starry 
harmonies"  of  the  lamenting  angels,  and  by  the 
weird  wails  of  the  newly-cursed  earth — yet  the 
creation  of  Lucifer  alone,  crowned  with  his  despair, 
his  vast  brows  seared  by  the  hand  of  (rod,  and  his 
"  glorious  darkness"  fading  dimly  away  before  the 
wild  and  plaintive  voice  of  the  "  morning  star" — 
entitles  it  to  rank  very  little  below  "Paradise 
Lost,"  though  belonging  to  a  more  erratic  and  pas- 
sionate school  of  poetry. 

To  quote  from  it  as  briefly  as  is  necessary  is  to 
do  injustice  to  its  grandeur  as  a  whole,  and  yet  the 
temptation  is  a  sore  one.  Let  us  glance,  for  a 
moment,  at  the  ruined  angel,  standing  "pale  in  the 
drear  light  of  his  Maker's  corse": — 
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None  saitli,  Stay  with  mc*,  for  thy  face  is  fnir ! 
None  Mitli,  Stay  wilh  mc,  for  lliy  voice  is  sweet ! 
And  yet  I  was  not  fashioned  out  of  clny. 
Look  on  me,  woman  !     Am  I  beautiful  P 
Tboa  haat  a  glorious  darkness. 

And  again: — 

Who  told  thee,  Adam? 

Tiou  !    The  prodigy 
-  Of  thy  vast  brows  and  melancholy  eyes, 
Which  comprehend  the  heights  of  some  great  fall. 
I  think  that  thou  hast  one  day  worn  a  crown 
Under  the  eyes  of  God. 

• 
Or  let  US  listen  to  the  voice  most  "  starry-sweet 
and  strange**  of  the  deserted  morning  star,  "  pale- 
passioned"  for  his  loss  : — 

Thine  angel  glory  sinks 

Down  from  me,  down  from  me — 
Hy  beauty  falls,  methinks, 
Down  frqpi  thee,  down  from  thee  I 
O,  my  light-bearer, 
O,  my  path-preparer. 
Gone  from  me,  gone  from  me  I 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphoms ! 

I  cannot  kindle  underneath  the  brow 
Of  this  new  angel  here,  who  is  not  Thou : 
All  things  are  dtered  since  that  time  ago — 
And  if  I  shine  at  eve  I  shall  not  know — 
I  am  strange— I  am  slow ! 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphoms  I 

Henceforward,  human  eyes  of  loTers  be 
The  only,  sweetest  sight  that  I  shall  see, 
With  tears  between  the  looks  raised  np  to  me. 
Ai,  ai  t 

When,  haTing  wept  all  night,  at  break  of  day, 
Above  the  folded  hills  they  shall  survey 
My  light,  a  little  trembling,  in  the  gray. 
Ai,  ail 

And,  gazing  on  me,  such  shall  comprehend — 
Through  all  my  piteous  pomp  at  morn  or  even. 
And  melancholy  leaning  out  of  Heaven— 
That  love,  their  own  divine,  may  change  or  end  ; 
That  love  nay  dose  in  loss ! 
Ai,  ai,  Heosphoms ! 

Bat  these  rich  pages  are  so  teeming  with  "  ran- 
dom and  ransomless  gems,"  that  it  is  bewildering 
to  select  from  their  profusion.  Here  Eve,  who, 
living  one  day  nnder  "  the  wings  of  angels,"  wan- 
ders  the  next  ''beneath  a  roofless  world,"  is 
entreating  the  compassion  of  the  scornful  Earth- 
spirits  : — 

O,  spirits !  by  the  gentleness  ye  use. 

In  winds  at  night,  and  floating  clouds  at  noon — 

In  gliding  waters  nnder  lilly-leaves — 

In  chirp  of  crickets,  and  the  settling  hush 

A  bird  makes  in  her  nest,  with  feet  and  wings — 

Fulfil  your  natures  now. 

Here  abe  speaks  again : — 

I  think 
That  angels — ^not  those  guarding  Paradise, 
But  the  love-angels,  who  came  erst  to  us. 
And  when  we  said  *'  God,"  fainted  nnawares 
Back  from  our  mortal  presence  unto  God 
(As  if  He  drew  them  inward  in  a  breath 
His  name  being  heard  of  them) — I  think  that  they. 
With  sliding  voices,  lean  from  heavenly  towers. 
Invisible,  bat  gracioos.    Hark—  how  soft  I 


Here  the  angels  tbcmselves  are  recalling  tbeir 
offices  in  Eden : — 

Or,  as  twilight  drifted 

Through  the  cedar  masses, 

The  globed  sun  we  lifted, 
Trailing  purple,  trailing  gold. 

Out  between  the  passes 
Of  the  mountains,  manifold. 

To  anthems  slowly  sung ! 
While  he,  aweary,  and  in  swoon 
For  joy  to  hear  our  climbing  tune 
Fierce  the  faint  stars'  ooneentric  rings— 
The  burden  of  his  glory  flung 
In  broken  lights  upon  our  wings. 

And  bere  a  cborus  of  the  deserted  Eden  spirits 
are  cbaunting  ''through  the  thick-shielding  and 
strong-marshalled  angels,"  who  at  either  side  the 
gate  "  rbe  sublimely  to  the  feet  of  God": — 

Hearken,  oh,  hearken !  ye  shall  hearken  surely. 

For  years  and  years. 
The  noise  beside  you,  dripping  coldly,  purely, 

Of  spiriU'  tears ! 
The  yearning  to  a  beautiful,  denied  yon, 

Shall  strain  your  powers ; 
Ideal  sweetness  shall  over-glide  you, 

Besumcd  from  ours ! 
In  all  your  music  our  pathetic  minor 

Yonr  ears  shall  croas ; 
And  all  fiur  sights  shall  mind  you  diviner 

With  sense  of  loss ! 

Amongst  a  crowd  of  sublime  and  solemn  figures 
none  is  more  beautiful  than  this: — 

Eternity  stands  always  fronting  God ; 
A  stern  eolossal  image,  with  bUnd  eyes. 
And  grand  dim  lips,  that  mnrmnr  eTermore, 
God!  GodI  God! 

Or  the  following : — 

They  wail  beloved !  thqr  >peak  of  God  and  glory 
And  they  wail — wail.    That  bnrden  of  the  iong 
Drops  from  it  like  its  fruit,  and  heavily  falls 
Into  the  Up  of  silence ! 

Or  this  fragment,  from  the  argument  Gabriel  holds 
with  the  angel  whom  God  bad  "sighed  far  from 
him"  :— 

I  do  not  dream. 
This  is  not  heaven,  even  in  a  dream  ;  nor  earth, 
%k%  earth  was  once — first  breathed  among  the  stars — 
Articulate  glory  from  the  month  divine, — 
To  which  the  myriad  spheres  thrilled  audibly, 
Touched  like  a  lute-string — and  the  sons  of  God 
Said  Amen^  singing  it. 

And  again : — 

I  charge  thee  by  the  solitude  He  kept 
Fre  he  created, — Cleave  the  earth  to  God  I 

I  charge  thee  by  the  memory  of  heaven 
Ere  any  sin  was  done, — ^leave  earth  to  God ! 

I  charge  thee  by  the  choral  song  we  sang. 
When  np  against  the  white  shore  of  onr  feet. 
The  depths  of  the  creation  swelled  and  brake — 
I  charge  thee  by  that  monnful  morning  star 
Which  trembles  .... 

Hush !  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak 
Of  such  things.    Enough  spoken.    As  the  ptne 
In  norland  forests,  drops  its  weight  of  snows 
By  a  night's  growth,  so,  growing  towards  ny  ends, 
I  drop  Uiy  oooaiels. 
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la  fact,  when  we  listen  to  the  fallen  angel  taunt- 
ing Gabriel  with  the  "  vacant  thrones  *'  in  heaven, 
or,  to  the  passionate  despair  of  oar  first  parents  as 
they  fly  across  the  sword-glare— whether  we  walk 
the  mouDtains  where  "  the  angeb  stood,  and  shook 
from  head  and  wing  thick  dews  of  splendonr,"  or 
tread  the  "  gray  ghast  earth  "  tottering  beneath  the 
curse,  where  "  shapes  that  have  no  certainty  of 
shape,  drift  daskly  in  and  out  between  the  pines  " 
—even  when  we  wade  through  the  occasional  ab- 
stmseness  of  language,  and  the  frequent  profundity 
of  thought — ^the  might  of  genius  bears  ua  onward 
irresistibly  through  the  wild  and  troubled  melody  of 
this  sublime  drama. 

Mrs.  Browning's  minor  poems  comprise  a  range 
of  subjects  and  a  choice  of  metre  singularly 
wide  and  Taried,  and  in  them,  as  in  her  longer 
pieces,  we  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
even  culture  such  as  hers  has  done  comparatively 
little  for  the  poetess,  and  that  her  strains,  un- 
shackled and  untaught,  gush  spontaneously  from 
jer  very  heart,  wh^re  the  gift  of  song^  with  her  a 
gift  indeed,  lies  deeply  rooted.  It  is  not  merely' 
that  the  music  flows  so  freely,  though  the  fact  of 
that  fine  ballad,  '<  The  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship," 
having  been  thrown  off  in  twelve  hours,  proves  the 
marvellous  ease  and  rapidity  of  her  pen — ^it  is 
rather  the  earnestness,  the  retUity  of  her  effusions, 
which  form  their  peculiar  charm.  She  never  tells 
us  what  she  fancies  she  should  feel,  or  what  she 
ought  to  feel,  but  what  she  has  felt.  From  the 
imier  record  of  her  life,  blotted,  it  seems,  by  not  a 
few  tears,  she  reads,  in  her  pathetic  voice :  some 
word,  some  subtle  touch,  strikes  the  master-chord 
of  ours,  and  its  music,  very  faint,  may  be,  and  sad, 
bat  always  answering  faultlessly,  wells  up  from  the 
past  and  mingles  with  her  own.  Nor  must  it  be 
imagined  that  she  is  ever  morbidly  introspective, 
after  the  manner,  of  our  present  race  of  poets ; 
her  sympathies  are  wide,  deep,  and  invariably 
healthy — ^flowing  indeed  out  of  the  abundance  of 
her  own  nature,  but  lighting  up  with  their  tender 
radiance  many  a  fair,  lone  nook,  many  a  sad, 
ne^ected  chamber,  in  the  human  heart.  The  dis- 
tinction between  her  strains  and  those  of  almost  all 
our  young  poets  lies  here — that  whereas  their 
luscious  and  ornate  melodies  have  been  fitly  desig- 
nated "  a  heap  of  fine  things,"  the  gems  of  her 
fancy  are  strung  upon  a  thread  so  finely  tempered 
to  the  needs  and  sorrows  of  human  nature,  that  it 
will  vibrate  through  them,  even  to  our  very  hearts, 
let  them  glitter  as  they  may.  To  give  some  idea 
of  her  exquisite  tenderness  take  thb  fragment  from 
the  death-song  of  "Catarina"  to  her  poet-lover, 
"Camoens":— 

Oa  the  door  yoa  will  not  enter 

I  havo  giied  too  long — idiea ! 
Hope  withdraws  her  peradTentore— 
Deith  ifl  netr  me— and  not  yon ! 
Come,  O  lover, 
Close  tnd  ooTer 
These  poor  eyes,  yon  celled,  I  ween, 
"  Sveetot  eyes  were  eter  seen.** 


When  I  heard  yon  sing  that  bardcn 

In  my  vernal  days  and  bowers, 
Other  praises  disregarding, 
I  but  barkened  that  of  yours — 
Only  saying 
In  heart-playing, 
"  Blessed  eyes  mine  eyes  have  been 
If  the  seetest  nis  have  seen." 

Bat  all  changeth.    At  this  vesper. 

Cold  the  snn  shines  down  the  door, 
If  yon  stood  there  wonld  yon  whisper, 
"Love,  I  love  yon,"  as  before — 
Death  pervading 
Now,  and  shading 
Eyes  yoa  sang  of,  that  yestreen, 
As  the  sweetest  ever  seen  P 

Yes !  I  think,  were  yon  beside  them, 

Near  the  bed  I  die  upon — 
Though  their  beaaty  yoa  denied  tlicm, 
As  yon  stood  there,  looking  down, 
Yon  wonld  trnly 
Call  them  duly, 
Por  the  love's  sake  found  therein — 
'*  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Bnt,  ah  me,  you  only  see  me 

In  your  thoughts  of  loving  man, 
Smiling  soft,  perhaps,  and  dreamy. 
Through  the  wavings  of  my  fan  — 
And,  unweeting, 
Qo  repeating, 
In  your  reverie  serene, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

While  my  spirit  leans  and  reaches 

From  my  body,  still  and  pale, 
IVun  to  hear  what  tender  speech  is 
In  yonr  tove  to  help  my  vale — 
O,  my  poet, 
Come  and  show  it ! 
Come,  of  latest  love  to  glean, 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

No  reply !    The  fountain's  warble 
In  the  oonrt-yard  sonnds  alone ; 
As  the  water  to  the  marble. 
So  my  heart  falls  with  a  moan, 
From  loTe-sighing, 
To  this  dying  I 
Death  foreninneth  love,  to  win 
"  Sweetest  eyes  were  over  seen." 

Will  you  come — when  Vm  departed, 

Where  all  sweetnesses  are  hid, 
When  thy  voice,  my  tender-hearted, 
Will  not  lift  np  either  lid  P 
Cry,  O  lover, 
Love  is  over ! 
Cry  beneath  the  cypress  green, 
**  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen." 

Keep  my  riband ;  take  and  keep  it — 
I  have  loosed  it  from  my  hair ; 
'  Feeling,  while  you  overweep  it. 

Not  alone  in  your  despair : 
Since  with  saintly 
Watch,  unfaiutly, 
Out  of  heaven  shall  o*er  yoa  lean, 
^  Sweetest  eyes  were  ever  seen !" 

Can  any,  from  whom  earth  has  hidden  "sweetest 
eyes  that  e'er  were  seen,"  read  this  unmoved  P 

A  yet  stronger  instance  of  that  which  it  illus- 
trates, her  power  of  heart-rending,  is  the  "  Con- 
fessions," in  which  she  has  indeed  '*  cried  aloud  in 
her  passion*''^''  sung  hoarse^  with  tears  between ;" 
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but,  unfortunately,  they  are  too  long  for  quotation 
here.  Marked  by  the  same  depth  of  feeling,  though 
scarcely  by  the  same  passion,  are  *'  The  Cry  of  the 
Human,"  "Love  Once,"  "The  Mask,"  "The 
Sleep,"  and  two  longer  poems,  rich  in  delicate 
descriptive  beauties  —  the  "  Poet's  Bow,"  and 
"  Isabel's  Child."  To  give  a  short  example  of  this 
class,  the  few  verses  following  are  selected  from 
"  The  Cry  of  the  Children"  :— 

"  Tree,"  Bay  the  young  children,  **  it  may  happen 

That  we  die  before  oar  time. 
Little  Alice  died  last  year — the  grave  is  shapen 

like  a  snow-hall  in  the  rime. 
We  looked  into  the  pit  prepared  to  take  her — 
Was  no  room  for  any  work  in  the  close  clay ; 
From  the  sleep  wherein  she  lieth  none  will  wiJce  her, 

Crying,  *  Qet  up  little  Alice !  it  is  day  I* 
If  yon  listen  by  that  grave  in  san  and  shower, 
With  your  ear  down,  little  Alice  ncTer  cries. 
Coold  we  see  her  face,  be  sure  we  shoold  not  know  her, 

For  the  smile  has  time  for  growing  in  her  eyes, 
And  merry  go  her  moments,  lolled  and  stilled  in 

The  shrond,  by  the  kirk-chime ! 

It  is  good,  when  it  happens,**  say  the  children, 

**  That  we  die  before  oar  time." 

Alas  !  alas !  the  children  they  are  seeking 

Death  in  life,  as  best  to  haTe  I 
They  are  binding  np  their  hearts  away  from  breaking 

With  a  cerement  firam  the  grave. 
Go  oat,  children,  from  the  mine  and  from  the  city — 

Sing  oat,  children,  as  the  little  thrashes  do — 
Pluck  yoar  handfuUs  of  the  meadow-cowslips  pretty — 

Laugh  aloud  to  feel  your  fingers  let  them  through ! 
But  they  answer,  **  Are  your  cowslips  of  the  meadows 

like  our  weeds  anear  the  mine  P 
Leave  us  quiet,  in  the  dark  of  the  coal-shadows. 
From  your  pleasures  fair  and  fine ! 

"  For,  oh  I"  say  the  children,  "  we  are  weary. 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap — 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping — 

We  &11  upon  our  fiuses,  trying  to  go ; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids,  drooping. 

The  reddest  flowers  would  look  as  pale  as  snow. 
For  all  day  we  drag  our  burden,  tiring, 

Through  the  coal-dark  underground — 
Or,  all  day,  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round. 

*'  For,  all  day,  the  wheels  are  droning,  taming — 

Their  wind  comes  in  our  laces — 
Till  our  hearts  turn,  our  head  with  puls^  burning, 

And  the  walls  turn  in  their  places. 
Turns  the  sky,  in  the  high  window,  blank  and  reelings 

Turns  the  long  light  that  droppeth  down  the  wall — 
Turn  the  black  flies  that  crawl  along  the  ceiling — 

All  are  turning,  all  the  day,  and  we  with  all. 
And,  all  day,  the  iron  wheels  are  droning ; 

And  sometimes  we  could  pray — 
*  0,  ye  wheels  V  (breaking  out  in  a  mad  moaning) 

'Stop!     BesUentforadayP" 

Is  not  this  a  "cry"  from  the  heart  of  one 
agonized  at  the  sight  of  oppression  and  snfTering, 
and  herself  "brei^g  out  in  a  mad  moaning^" 
which  wakes  deep  echoes  in  evexy  lureast  P  Such 
instances  of  anguished  eloquence  might  be  multi- 
plied from  these  pages,  but  their  v^idui  reality  to 
us,  at  least*  becomes  painful.  Let  us  turn  to  our 
poetess's  lighter  strams,  and  to  illustrate  the  versa- 


tility of  her  talents,  choose  one  of  the  most  daintily 
fanciful,  "The  House  of  Clouds"  :— 

I  would  build  a  cbudy  house. 

For  my  thoughts  to  live  in, 
When  for  earth  too  fiuioy-loose. 

And  too  low  for  heaven ! 

Cloud-walls  of  the  morning's  gray. 

Faced  with  amber  column — 
Crowned  with  crimson  cupola 

From  a  sunset  solemn ! 
May-mitts  for  the  i 

Pale  and  glin 
With  a  sunbeam  hid  in  each, 

And  a  smell  of  spring. 

Build  a  spacious  hall  thereby ; 

Boldly,  never  fearing. 
Use  the  blue  spaoe  of  the  sky 

Which  the  wind  is  clearing; 
Branched  with  corridors  sublime. 

Flecked  mih.  winding  stairs — 
Such  as  children  vrish  to  dimb. 

Following  their  own  prayers. 

Bring  a  shadow  green  and  still 

From  the  chestnut  forest, 
Bring  a  purple  from  the  hill. 

When  the  heat  is  sorest ; 
Spread  them  out  from  wall  to  wall, 

Carpet.wove  around — 
Whereupon  the  foot  shall  fidl 

In  light,  instead  ot  sound. 

Bring  a  gray  cloud  from  the  east, 

Where  the  lark  is  singing. 
Something  of  the  song,  at  least, 

Unlost  in  the  bringing . 
That  shall  be  a  morning  chair, 

Poet-dream  may  sit  in. 
When  it  leans  out  on  the  air, 

Unrhymed  and  unwritten. 
•  •  •  • 

In  enumerating  Mrs.  Browning's  oharaoteristicsi 
we  glanced  at  her  descriptive  talent,  and  her  com- 
mand over  vnld  and  weird  imagery,  but  did  not 
pause  to  illustrate  either.  We  must  now  re- 
luctantly close  our  quotations  from  her  minor 
poems,  with  a  few  short  passages  bearing  particu- 
larly upon  these  points. 

The  three  following  show  very  fairly  how  varied 
is  her  manner  in  word-painting — ^tbe  first,  pure  and 
statuesque ;  the  second,  rich  and  melodious ;  the 
third,  fresh  and  simple  as  if  dew-drops  hung  upon 
the  lines,  and  a  spring  breeze  rustled  the  pages : — 

Motionless  she  sat : 
Her  hair  had  Men  by  its  weight 
On  each  side  of  her  smile,  and  lay 
Very  blackly  on  th«  arm 
Where  the  baby  nestled  warm  j 
Pale  as  baby  carved  in  stone 
Seen  by  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Up  a  dark  cathedral  aide : 
But,  through  the  storm,  no  moonbeam  fell 
Upon  the  diild  of  Isabel-- 
Perhaps  you  saw  it  by  the  ray 

Alone  of  her  still  smile. 

Onora,  Onora !  they  heard  her  not  coming — 
Not  a  step  on  the  grass,  not  a  voice  through  the  gloaming  I 
But  her  mother  looked  up,  and  she  stood  on  the  floor, 
Fair  and  still  as  the  moonlight  that  came  there  before. 
And  a  smile  just  beginning. 
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It  toQdMA  her  lips— bat  it  dans  not  arise 
To  the  height  of  the  mystical  spheres  of  her  eyes ; 
And  the  htgt  miuing  eyes,  neither  joyona  nor  aony, 
Siog  on  like  the  angels  in  separate  glory, 

Between  dondt  of  amber. 
For  the  hair  droops  in  donds,  amber^Ioarad,  till  stirred 
Into  gold  by  the  gesture  that  oomea  with  a  word; 
While— 0  soft ! — her  speaking  is  so  interwonnd 
Of  the  dim  and  the  sweet,  'tis  a  twilight  of  sound, 

And  floats  through  the  chamber. 

Little  Ellie  site  alone 
*Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow, 

By  a  stream-side  on  the  grass ; 

And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  shadow, 

On  her  shining  hair  and  fiioe. 

She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by ; 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow^ 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands  all  sleek  and  dripping 

Wliile  she  rocketh  to  and  fro* 

Our  poetess  seems  hardly  aware  of  her  power 
over  the  supematnral — the  sublimely  horrible — or 
it  least  she  uses  her  weird  gift  very  sparingly ;  and 
yet  we  doubt  if  in  those  writers  who  are  most 
famed  for,  and  most  glory  in,  wild  and  gloomy 
creations,  a  more  strikingly  powerful  passage  than 
the  following  can  be  found,  of  the  same  length : — 

I  besr  a  tow  of  wicked  kind,  a  tow  for  mournful  cause : 
iTowed  it  deep,  I  vowed  it  strong  —  the  spirits  laughed 

applause : 
The  ifh^  (railed  aUmg  the  pine*  kno  laughter  like  a  breeze^ 
WkUe^  high  atveen  their  swinging  top*  the  Hart  appeared  to 

frttu. 

Here  again,  from  the  same  poem : — 

I  sate  all  night  beside  thee — 

The  gny  owl  on  the  ruined  wall  shut  both  his  eyes  to  hide 
thee; 

Aad  ever  he  flapped  his  heavy  wing,  all  brokenly  and  weak. 

And  the  long  grasa  waved  against  the  sky,  around  his  gasp- 
ing beU. 

I  Bite  beside  thee  all  the  night,  while  the  moonlight  lay 
foriom, 

^«w»  rvmd  iu  like  a  dead  workTt  ihroud,  m  ghattlgfrag- 
menU  torn, 

Aad  through  the  night,  and  through  the  hush,  and  over  the 
flapping  wing, 

Ve  heard,  heride  the  heavenly  gate,  the  angels  murmuring. 

The  next  and  last  quotation  is  rather  of  a  dif- 
ferent character — the  whole  poem  from  which  it  is 
taken  breathes  a  vague  horror,  which,  mingled  with 
its  deep  pathos,  is  very  remarkable  : — 

The  lady  doth  not  move, 

The  lady  doth  npt  dream ; 
^«t  she  seeth  her  shade  no  longer  laid 

In  rest  upon  the  stream  ! 

It  shaketh  withont  wind ; 

It  parteth  from  the  tide ; 
It  ilandeth  upright  in  the  deft  moonlight, 

It  stiteth  at  her  side. 

Margret,  Margret. 

It  trembled  on  the  grass, 
With  a  low  shadowy  laughter ; 
Ton  eonld  see  each  bird  as  it  woke  and  stared 
Through  the  shriveUed  foliage  after. 


It  trembled  on  the  grass. 

With  a  low  shadowy  laughter ; 
And  the  wind  did  toll,  as  a  pissing  soul 

Were  sped  by  charch-beP  after ; 

And  shadows  'stead  of  light, 

Fell  from  the  stars  above. 
In  flakes  of  darkness  on  her  face 

Still  bright  with  trusting  love. 

Margret,  Margret. 

Mrs.  Browning's  last  publication,  **  Casa  Guidi 
Windows,"  was  penned  in  Florence,  at  that  memo- 
rable epoch  when  hearts  such  as  the  Countess 
d*Assoli*s  and  her  own,  throbbed  high  with  generous 
hopes  for  "  that  dust  of  towns  and  temples  which 
makes  Italy."  The  first  part  records  her  enthu- 
siastic visions  of  a  future,  worthy  those  mighty 
dead  with  whose  grand  graves  the  land  is  sown; 
the  second  drops  from  exultant  prophecy  into  a 
lament,  which  agaiu  brightens  into  hope  towards  its 
conclusion. 

Fine  as  the  poem  unquestionably  is,  from  its 
heartfelt  sincerity,  we  marvel  much  that  such 
earnestness  of  purpose  was  not  clothed  in  a  simpler 
and  therefore  more  forcible  form.  Its  intricacy  of 
thought,  and  obscurity  of  language,  are  a  perpetual 
strain  upon  the  reader ;  and  amidst  scattered  pas- 
sages of  great  richness  (for  it  is  by  no  means 
saturated  with  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  land), 
there  is  much  that  can  only  be  called  eloquent 
prose,  and  much  that  is  simply  sensible  prose 
broken  abruptly  into  irregular  verse. 

The  writer  of  "  Crowned  and  Buried,"  might 
have  soared  as  high,  and  yet  given  us  her  pathos 
and  fire,  linked  hand  iu  hand  with  melody ;  but  the 
metre  here  is  not  a  particularly  musical  one,  the 
versiCcation  is  loose,  the  rhymes  carelessly  carried 
from  one  canto  into  another.  The  specimen  fol- 
lowing should  give  our  poetess  a  wholesome  horror 
of  abruptly  breaking  into  the  meaning  of  her  lines 
and  terminating  them  with  "  toos,"  "buts," 
"fors,"&c.  :— 

In  short,  with  all  the  dreams  of  dreamers  young, 
Before  their  heads  have  time  for  slipping  off — 

The  next  line  certainly  says,  "  Hope's  pillow  to 
the  ground ;"  but  such  sudden  breaks  constantly 
recurring  are  not  elegant,  and  the  effect  in  this 
case  is,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar. 

Here  is  another  instance,  almost  as  objection* 
able : — 

We  all  love  Italy.     Our  Italy'e 
The  darUog  of  the  earlh. 

However,  let  us  pass  over  these  minor  points, 
and  to  deal  generously  by  the  poem,  select  one  or 
two  of  its  most  striking  and  characteristic  passages. 
Here  we  have  the  picturesque  Italian  populace, 
pressing  through  the  streets  of  Florence  to  the 
Petti  Palace  :— 

The  very  windows,  up  from  door  to  roof, 
Flashed  out  a  rapture  of  bright  heads, to  meod 
With  passionate  iocika,  the  gesture's  whirling  off 
A  hurricane  of  leaves !    Three  hours  did  end 

While  all  these  pa-^sed ;  and  ever  in  the  crowd, 
Rude  men,  unconscious  of  the  tenis  that  kept 

Their  beards  moist,shoutcd ;  and  some  laughed  alond. 
And  none  asked  any  why  they  laughed  and  wept; 
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Friends  kUsed  each  other's  cheeks,  and  foes  long  voved 
Did  it  more  warmly ;  two-noath's  babies  leapt 

Right  upward  in  their  mother's  arms,  whose  black, 
Wide,  glittering  eyes, looked  elsewhere;  lovers  pressed 

Each  before  either,  neither  glancing  back ; 
And  peasant  maidens,  smoothly  'tired  and  tressed, 

Forgot  to  finger  on  their  throats  the  slack 
Great  pearl-strings ;  while  old  men  woold  not  rest. 

But  pattered  with  their  stayes  and  with  their  shoes 
Still  on  the  stones,  and  smiled  as  if  thqr  aaw. 

And  here  a  yet  finer  picture  of  the  moody  Austrian 
soldiers,  marching  in  an  ominous  silence  through 
the  streets  of  the  unhappy  city : — 

Then  gazing,  I  beheld  the  long-drawn  street 

Lire  out,  from  end  to  end,  full  in  the  aun. 
With  Austria's  thousands.    Sword  and  bayonet. 

Horse,  foot,  artillery, — cannons  rolling  on. 
Like  Uind,  slow  storm-clouds,  gestant  with  tiie  heat 

Of  undereloped  lightnings,  each  bestrode 
By  a  single  man,  dust-white  from  head  to  heel. 

Indifferent  as  thedreadfnl  thing  he  rode. 
Calm  as  a  teulptared  I^te,  and  terrible  ! 

As  some  smooth  river  which  hath  overflowed 
Doth  slow  and  silent  down  its  current  wheel 

A  loosened  forest,  all  the  pines  erect — 
So,  swept,  in  mute  significance  of  storm. 

The  marshalled  thousands. 

None  will  deny  the  beauty  of  these  selections, 
albeit  we  cannot  help  a  little  grudging  the  force 
and  grandeur  whieh  b  expended  upon  the  dastardly 
tyrants  of  Italy — yet  strikingly  beautiful  they  are 
as  descriptive  passages,  and  though  we  would  not 
have  a  poem,  like  a  child's  picture  book,  made  up 
of  such  richly-hued  illustrations,  we«  may  fairly 
regret  that  the  clear  and  vivid  power  with  which 
Mrs.  Browning  thus  records  her  external  impres- 


sions, does  not  extend  to  the  exposition  of  licr 
aspirations,  her  hopes  and  fears. 

As  in  everything  she  has  written,  the  warm  and 
honest  enthusiasm  which  pervades  every  line  of 
"  Casa  Guidi  Windows,"  is  one  of  its  principal 
charms,  and  justly,  indeed,  may  we  love  the  song- 
stress, whose  deep  sympathies,  whose  exqubite 
tenderness  and  heartfelt  smcerity,  make  us  forget 
not  only  her  occasional  defects,  but  even  for  the 
moment  her  mighty  genius,  and  bring  us  to  her 
feet  as  to  a  tender  and  loving  woman  Who  so  Gt 
as  she,  we  would  ask,  to  chaunt  the  War-song  for 
which  we  are  waiting?  How  should  we  catch 
through  her  grand  and  swelling  tones  the  deep 
booming  of  the  cannon,  and  the  tramp  of  the  men 
upon  that  red  eastern  soil — ^now  dash  into  the  fierce 
jaws  of  death  with  the  glorious  *'  six  hundred  "  of 
Balaklaya — and  with  what  mournful  pride,  what 
tearful  angubh,  bend  over  the  deserted  battle-fields, 
heavy  with  their  awful  spoil.  She  has  sung  of 
past  glories,  she  has  even  lifted  her  voice  in  re- 
proach, and  when  our  fallen  foe  "died  of  our 
mercies  mid  the  desert  *  seas,"  she  told  "  her 
England"  that— 

It  was  not  well,  it  was  not  well. 
Nor  tuneful  with  thy  lofty  channted  pait. 
Among  the  Oceanides. 

Let  her  now,  when,  beneath  a  woman's  sway,  we 
have  once  more  stood  up  among  the  nations,  and 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  right,  sent 
forth  our  war-cry — let  her  now  tune  her  mighty 
lyre  anew,  and  sing  us  a  paen  of  victory. 
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Although — (as  the  books  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  will  bear  witness) — so  many 
hundreds  of  our  fellow  countrymen  find  their  way 
every  year  by  the  Overland  route  to  Lidia,  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  practical  account  of  the  trip,  or  one 
calculated  to  help  the  traveller  with  every-day  com- 
mon-place information  respecting  the  great  ease 
and  comfort  with  which  the  journey  b  now  per- 
formed. To  supply  this  want  I  now  offer  a  plain 
unvarnished  tale  of  the  way  in  which,  some  twelve 
months  ago,  I  reached  London  in  thirty  days  from 
the  time  I  left  Bombay. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since,  after  a  prolonged 
sojourn  of  sixteen  years  in  India,  I  found  myself  on 
board  the  steamer  bound  to  Aden  and  SueZi  and 
fairly  on  my  way  by  the  Overland  route  to  England. 
The  vessel  in  which  I  performed  this,  the  first  part 
of  my  long  but  tolerably  rapid  journey,  was  the 
Victoria,  one  of  the  East  Indb  Company's  steam- 
packets,  destined  twice  a  month  to  oonvey  the 
Overland  mail  and  passengers  from  Bombay  to 


Egypt.  Besides  a  heavy  mail  from  all  parts  of  India, 
amounting  to  some  two  hundred  wooden  and  iron 
boxes,  we  had  upwards  of  fifty  first-class  passen- 
gers, which  in  a  vessel  of  seven  hundred  tons,  with 
very  little  accommodation  in  the  way  of  cabins, 
caused  no  small  amount  of  inconvenience.  In  fact, 
of  these  latter  there  were  barely  enough  for  the 
ladies  on  board,  so  that  every  bachelor  passenger 
had  not  only  to  sleep,  but  also  to  wash  and  dress, 
on  deck,  the  whole  way  to  Suez.  The  sum  each 
of  us  paid  for  thb  first-class  and  most  uncomfort- 
able deck  passage,  was  500  rupees,  or  50/.  When 
compared  with  even  the  tables  on  board  the  worst 
fed  and  found  American  liners,  the  fare  in  the 
Victoria  was  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Of  the 
accommodation,  we,  the  single  gentlemen  amongst 
the  passengers,  had  but  a  seat  at  the  cuddy  table 
during  meal  hours,  the  privilege  of  writing,  reading, 
or  talking  in  the  said  cuddy  at  other  times,  and 
the  advantage  of  being  allowed  to  spread  our  mat- 
tiesses  on  deck  from  nine  p.m.  until  the  first  peep 
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of  JawD.  As  to  l)cds,  l)cd  linen,  towels,  wash-hand- 
lasius,  or  such  like,  not  a  single  article  was  found 
us.  Every  thing  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
sleeping  and  dressing,  each  passenger  had  to  pur- 
chase for  himself  before  leaving  Bombay.  Taking 
this  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
our  rating  and  drinking  was  of  the  most  ordinary 
description — that  we  were  not  allowed  even  a  glass 
of  wine  except  at  certain  stated  hours,  and  that 
any  refreshment  on  deck,  such  as  a  glass  of  grog 
with  a  cigar,  was  declared  to  be  ''against  rules," 
the  chaise  of  50/.  for  a  passage  averaging  less  than 
fourteen  days,  certainly  struck  me  as  being  most 
exorbitant. 

Buf,  cheap  or  dear,  we  had  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
Twelve  mouths  ago  the  East  India  Compauy's 
steamers  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  journey 
between  Bombay  aud  Suez,  and  like  all  other 
holders  of  monopolies,  they  made  the  most  of  their 
advantage.  The  captains  of  these  steamers  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  feeding  of  their 
passengers.  A  native  contractor  undertdces  to  do 
it,  and  receives  from  the  local  government  300 
rupees,  or  30/.,  for  every  first  class  passenger  who 
goes  between  £gypt  and  India.  What  becomes  of 
the  balance  of  20/.  I  could  never  learn,  unless  it  is 
put  down  in  Leadenhall-street  to  what  merchants 
call  "profit  and  loss." 

The  description  of  a  day  spent  on  board  ship  is 
a  tale  sa.old  as  not  to  bear  repetition.  On  board 
the  Victoria,  however,  there  was  somethiug  so  hope- 
lessly uncomfortable  from  the  moment  we  got — 
not  out  of  bed,  but — off  our  beds  on  the  deck, 
until  we  "  turned  in "  again  for  the  night,  that  I 
would  fain  endeavour  to  depict  our  misery.  Nor, 
for  that  matter,  did  our  wretchedness  cease  when 
our  slumbers  began,  as  the  reader  shall  presently 
hear.  And  yet  of  the  thirty  or  forty  unfortunates 
who  endured  this  amount  of  physical  and  moral 
misery  for  fifteen  days,  I  don't  think  there  was 
one  who  did  not  make  light  of  his  troubles ;  nor 
was  there  much  grambling  heard,  beyond  that 
quantity  which  every  true  Anglo-Saxon  thinks  him- 
self privileged  to  express  at  idl  seasons. 

I  said  that  our  day  began  at  dawn,  but  I  am 
wron^ ;  it  began  half  an  hour  before.  The  first 
sounds  heard  were  from  the  different  native  stewards, 
doing  their  best  to  awaken  the  gentlemen  sleeping 
on  deck.  Each  steward  had  so  many  passengers 
allotted  to  his  care,  aud  the  first  duty  of  the  day 
was  to  call  up  and  clear  away  the  beds  belonging  to 
these,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  decks  being  washed 
down.  If  a  steward  called  one  of  his  temporary 
masters  but  five  minutes  too  early,  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  sleepy  passenger  was  quite 
a  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  if  every  bed  was 
not  cleared  away  by  the  first  peep  of  dawn,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  process  of  holy-stoning  the  decks 
being  commenced  at  once,  the  officer  of  the  watch 
was  down  upon  the  unfortunate  native,  and  although 
the  1-inguage  used  was  a  trifle  less  harsh,  the  punish- 
luent  which  followed  was  a  good  deal  more  certain. 

But   let  me  here  digress  to  pay  a  passing  but 


well  merited  compliment  to  the  officers  of  the 
Victoria.  From  the  captain  to  the  purser  a  more 
obliging  set  of  gentlemen  I  never  came  across,  and 
for  no  portion  of  the  uncomfortable  arrangements  on 
board  were  they  in  any  way  responsible. 

To  return  to  our  awakened  passengers.  What 
would  Doyle,  Hablot  Browne,  or  any  other  man 
gifted  with  the  power  to  use  his  pencil,  have  given 
for  one  morning  on  board  the  Victoria!  To. behold 
the  forty  sleepy,  yawning,  grumbling  human  beings, 
all  made  to  .vacate  their  beds  at  the  same  time,  and 
without  the  smallest  allowance  being  made  for 
whether  they  had  spent  the  night  well  or  ill,  would 
have  struck  pity  into  the  heart  of  the  most  deter- 
mined misanthrope.  Without  being  more  effeminate 
than  most  men,  I  have  certain  prejudices  regarding 
my  personal  comforts  which,  from  childhood  up- 
wards, have  stuck  by  me.  One  of  those  prejudices 
is  a  decided  partiality  for  taking  off  my  clothes 
when  I  go  to  bed,  and,  more  particularly,  divesting 
myself  of  that  garment  which  is  considered  pecuUnr 
to  the  male  sex.  But  on  board  the  Victoria,  this 
prepossession  in  favour  of  a  time-honoured  custom, 
had  to  be  utterly  disregarded.  We  used  to  dress, 
not  to  undress,  before  going  to  rest ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  when  daylight  fairly  broke 
upon  us,  a  more  extraordinary  collection  of  human 
beings  waa  seldom  seen  in  any  part  of  the  known 
world.  As  an  example,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
delineate  my  own  night  costume — which,  by  the 
way,  was  oife  of  the  least  remarkable  for  its  eccen- 
tricity of  any  in  the  steamer.  Not  being  un  homme 
a  bonnet  de  coton,  I  had  not  such  a  thing  as  a 
nightcap  in  my  possession,  and  so  an  old  military 
forage-cap  had  to  do  duty  in  its  place.  All  up  the 
Red  Sea,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  way  from  Bombay 
to  Suez,  the  night  dews  are  so  heavy  that  a  covering 
on  the  head  is  indispensable  for  those  who  sleep  in 
the  open  air.  Proceeding  downwards  from  the 
head,  my  night  dress  consisted  of  an  old  flannel 
cricketting  jacket,  a  pair  of  red  silk  Turkish  drawers 
— which  were  easy  and  light,  although  protective 
against  the  night  air  and  dew,  and  a  pair  of  long 
gray  worsted  stockings — not  socks— pulled  up  over 
the  sleeping  drawers  a  la  mode  of  jack-boots.  The 
latter  item  of  costume  I  adopted  to  prevent  suf- 
fering from  cold  in  the  feet,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  anything  in  the  shape  of  bed  clothes 
upon  one  during  the  night.  When  a  pair  of  heavy 
India  slippers  were  added  to  this,  my  costume  for 
the  night  I  considered  complete.  lu  the  dark 
these  eccentricities  of  dress  were  not  observable ; 
but  when  morning  came,  the  scene  of  some  four 
dozen  individuals,  all  equally  singular  in  their 
habiliments,  was,  to  say  tlie  least  of  it,  somewhat 
curious. 

But  we  had  little  time  to  think  about  personal 
appearance  at  waking-up  time  each  morning  on 
board  the  Victoria.  To  gtt  through  something 
like  a  cleansing  toilet  upon  an  open  deck,  with 
fifty  companions  employed  in  the  same  process,  and 
all  mixed  up  with  the  sailors  washing  the  decks, 
was  something  very  different  from  the  same  opera- 
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tion  performed  under  less  trying  circumstances, 
First,  there  was  the  attempt  at  bathing,  which, 
although  pleasant,  was  certainly  primitiye.  The 
way  we  performed  our  ablutions  was  simply  by 
going  to  the  fore- part  of  the  vessel,  and  there,  in 
Adam-like  costume,  having  buckets  upon  buckets 
of  salt  water  dashed  over  us.  This  done,  each 
retunied  to  the  quarter-deck  to  dress,  and  what 
with  having  to  unpack  trunks  or  carpet-bags  for 
every  article  wanted,  having  to  go  through  the 
misery  of  shaving  with  tepid  water,  washing  face, 
hands,  and  teeth  in  the  regulated  allowance — a 
couple  of  pints — of  fresh  water,  and  being  inter- 
rupted every  iwo  minutes  by  the  sailors  at  work, 
and  having  as  often  to  move  and  take  up  a  fresh 
position  in  whicb  to  continue  the  attempt  at  what 
housemaids  call  "  cleaning  oneself,"  made  the  pro- 
cess of  dressing — not  only  far  from  pleasant,  but 
most  difficult,  either  to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  or  a 
timely  conclusion.  The  lady  passengers,  very 
wisely  and  very  properly,  never  made  their  appear- 
ance on  deck  before  half-past  seven ;  and  even  at 
that  comparatively  late  hour,  there  were  always 
two  or  three  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  still  in  a 
state  of  braces  and  shirt-sleeves — not  being  able 
to  accomplish  the  adorning  of  the  outward  man 
within  the  given  time. 

At  eight  o'clock  breakfast  was  announced,  and 
at  it  all  our  misfortunes  were  for  a  time  forgotten. 
Not  that  the  table  was  well  kept;  far  from  it. 
For  some  years  past  the  feeding  of  th^  passengers 
on  board  these  vessels  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commanders  by  the  government,  and 
made  over  to  native  contractors,  whose  object  is  of 
course  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of 
the  job.  A  sea  appetite,  and  the  joyous  thought 
of  being  on  the  way  to  England,  will  make  even 
indifferent  food  appear  tolerable ;  but  on  board  the 
Victoria  evtn  these  zests  did  not  suffice  to  prevent 
the  often  recurring  thought, "  What  have  I  paid  my 
50/.  for  ?"  arising  in  the  mind  of  every  individu^ 
amongst  us. 

Breakfast  over,  the  usual  lounging  forenoon  of 
ship-board  was  got  through  somehow.  The  morn- 
ing cigar  was  smoked,  and  an  attempt  at  reading 
made  by  most  of  the  passengers.  Of  books  there 
were  few  to  be  found  in  the  Victoria,  and  those 
few  were  mostly  such  as  had  been  read  again  and 
again  by  us  all.  Happy  was  the  man  who  could 
call  himself  the  owner  of  a  volume  of  "  Household 
TVords,"  or  of  any  other  miscellany  with  plenty  of 
reading  in  it ;  and  much  was  the  interest  made,  by 
even  his  casual  acquaintances  amongst  the  passen- 
gers, to  obtain  the  loan  of  the  book  after  others 
had  read  it. 

Respecting  the  heat  we  experienced  during  the 
seven  days  trip  between  Bombay  and  Aden,  I  shall 
say  nothing,  for  great  as  it  was,  what  we  endured 
between  the  latter  place  and  Suez,  threw  all  former 
annoyances  completely  into  the  shade.  As  to  Aden 
itself,  I  can  hardly  imagine  in  this,  or  any  other 
world,  a  much  warmer  place.  We  arrived  there 
two  hours  after  midnight,  on  the  seveoth  night 


after  leaving  Bombay,  and  had  to  bundle  on  shore 
instanter,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  steamer  taking  in 
her  provision  of  coals.  So  constructed  are  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  packets,  that  it 
is  requisite  whilst  they  are  coaling  to  shut  up  every 
cranny  by  which  the  black  dust  can  enter,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  no  food  is  cooked  on  board 
whilst  the  disagreeable  operation  is  being  carried 
on,  so  that,  however  unwilling  to  waste  money  in  a 
day's  sojourn  at  the  most  expensive  and  uncomfort- 
able inn — with  one  exception,  viz.,  Sheppard's,  at 
Cairo — in  the  known  world,  passengers  are  obliged 
to  land,  and  continue  on  shore  so  long  as  the  vessel 
remains  at  Aden. 

As  there  can  hardly  be  pleasure  unmixed  with 
plain,  so  annoyance  of  all  kinds  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  comfort.  Aden  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  for  the  misery  which  unfortu- 
nate travellers  to  and  from  India  have  to  undergo 
in  that  fiery  furnace,  is  much  alleviated  with  the 
reflection  that  it  is  a  thought  for  self-congratulation 
one's  lot  is  not  cast  in  this  place.  There  is  not 
much  to  see,  but  there  *is  a  great  deal  to  wonder 
at  in  the  "Gibraltar  of  the  East,"  as  Aden  has 
been  often  called ;  and  not  the  least  matter  of 
astonishment  to  me  was,  how  the  mere  handful  of 
troops  which  formed  the  garrison  would  ever 
manage  to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy. 
But  not  being  one  of  the  peace  party,  I  shall  leave 
the  Russians  to  find  out  for  themselves  wherein  is 
the  weakness  of  this  modem  marvel  of  fortifications. 

My  first  impressions  of  Aden  were  certainly  not 
favourable,  so  far  as  personal  comforts  are  con- 
cerned. After  a  seven  days'  bathing  in  salt  water, 
the  prospect  of  a  good  wash,  in  fresh,  hot  water, 
was  a  pleasing  anticipation ;  but,  alas,  how  soon  to 
be  dissipated  I  The  moment  we  reached  the  hotel, 
several  of  us  ordered  hot  baths  to  be  prepared 
forthwith,  myself  amongst  the  number.  After 
waiting  about  two  hours  and  a-half,  these  luxuries 
were  announced  to  be  ready.  We  had  to  cross  a 
sort  of  half  yard  half  garden,  where  were  a  number 
of  small  cells,  made  of  reeds  and  mats,  in  each  of 
which  was  a  wooden  bathing-tub,  much  the  same 
as  is  used  by  most  individuals  in  India.  To  lock 
the  door  of  the  diminutive  chamber,  open  out  the 
carpet-bag  I  had  brought  from  the  Victoria,  seize 
a  piece  of  "  Brown  Windsor,"  strip  myself,  and 
plunge  into  the  bath,  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 
"  At  any  rate,  I'll  have  one  good  wash  between 
Bombay  and  Saez,"  was  my  reflection.  Hardly 
had  I  commenced  operations,  when  I  found  the 
soap  would  not  lather.  In  a  horrible  state  of  mind 
I  tasted  the  water,  and  found  it  so  very  brackish 
as  to  be  but  one  remove  from  salt.  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  I  might  as  well 
have  been  taking  my  old  accustomed  bath  on  the 
deck  of  the  Victoria,  when  the  crew  were  washing 
decks  in  the  morning.  I  tried  to  console  myself 
with  the  reflection  that  hot  water  was  more  clean- 
sing than  cold,  and  thought  I  would  have  a  good 
splash  in  the  water  for  my  money.  For  this  purpose 
I  sat  down,  but,  horrible  to  relate,  found  I  could 
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sot  get  ap  again.  The  bathing  tub  had  bem  newfy 
pmnfed,  and  was  still  so  adhesive  in  its  properties, 
that  it  was  with  considerable  difficnltj  I  could 
detach  myself  from  its  embrace,  and  only  then  by 
bearing  aboat  my  person  the  marks  of  white  paint. 
Yet,  for  this  bath  I  had  to  pay  the  moderate  sum 
of  four  mpees — eight  shillings  sterling  of  English 
money. 

This  attempt  at  bathing  over,  I  started  with  a 
large  party  of  the  passengers  to  see  the  wonders  of 
Aden.  The  camp,  or  cantonment,  is  sitnated  about 
three  miles  from  the  landing-place,  and  for  the 
tranat  there  are  numbers  of  ponies  waiting  to  be 
hired.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  these  quadrupeds 
or  their  biped  owners  are  the  more  extraordinary 
spedmens  of  nature's  handy-work ;  but  I  incline 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter.  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  Soomalie  county,  situate  upon  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Aden,  and  though  as  dark  in 
complexion  as  their  brethren  of  the  west  of  that 
continent  their  features  are  more  like  those  of  Euro- 
peans, being  straight  and  regular.  Beards  they  ap- 
pear to  have  none,  but,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  the 
deficiency,  their  heads  are  adorned  with  the  most 
wonderfolly  long  hair  ever  seen.  In  texture  this 
is  much  like  very  coarse  long  W90I,  and,  with  curious 
taste,  is  generally  dyed  either  a  brick-dust  yellow  or 
bright  red  colour.  This  is  effected  by  a  mixture 
of  day  and  water,  and  the  effect  produced  is  much 
the  same  as  if  the  individual  had  forgot  to  brush, 
comb,  or  otherwise  clean  his  hair  during  the  term 
of  his  natural  life.  The  ponies  these  strange-look- 
ing beings  have  for  hire,  seem  to  be  of  a  diminutive 
Barb  or  Arab  race.  Although  thin,  dirty,  and 
unfed,  with  saddles  and  bridles  large  enough  for 
ful-sized  horses,  these  animals  show  no  little  blood, 
and  can  go  along  at  a  pace  whicb  would  astonish 
many  a  well-br^,  well-cared-for  English  hunter. 
There  being  somewhere  about  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  ponies  for  hire  that  there  were  persons  to 
hire  them,  the  hustling  of  their  Soomalie  owners 
aforesaid  to  obtain  customers,  was  not  trifling.  As 
usual,  wherever  Englishmen  have  been  they  have 
taught  the  nati?es  how  to  swear  and  curse.  The 
oaths  I  beard  uttered  in  plain-sounded  English  on 
that  mornings  and  used  by  three-quarter  savages, 
who  understood  not  anotber  word  of  our  language, 
would  hare  astonished  a  London  omnibus  dri?er. 
Mounted  upon  one  of  these  ponies,  and  accompanied 
by  its  red-haired  attendant,  I  started  upon  a  tour 
of  inspection  round  Aden,  and  visited  that  wonder- 
ful effort  of  military  engmeering,  called  the  Turkish 
Wall.  Aden  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  East 
India  Company  some  fourteen  years  ago,  and,  until 
very  lately,  the  Arab  tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  been 
doing  tbeir  utmost  to  recover  it.  To  fortify  the 
place  on  the  land  side  the  Turkish  wall,  of  which  I 
make  mention,  was  built ;  and  certainly,  if  anything 
could  keep  out  an  enemy,  it  would  be  this  fortifi- 
cation, with  stout  English  hearts  and  hands  behind, 
wielding  good  muskets,  pointing  big  guns,  or 
otherwise  using  the  weapons  of  war. 

I  have  said  that  tbe  camp  at  Aden  is  hot ;  but  I 


only  use  that  word  as  having  no  stronger  one  to 
express  my  meaning.  Imagine  a  stable  bucket, 
made  of  rock  instead  of  wood;  the  bottom  part  inside 
being  the  site  where  the^  barracks,  officers'  houses, 
bazaars,  and  such  like,  are  situated,  while  the  sides 
must  do  duty  for  the  inaccessible  high  hills  of  rock, 
without  a  single  particle  of  verdure  upon  theip. 
These  hills  must  have  got  well  heated  through  a 
few  hundred  years  after  the  deluge,  and  have  cer- 
tainly never  had  time  to  cool  since.  It  was  well 
over  in  the  month  of  November  when  I  visited  Aden, 
and  still  the  heat  was  far  greater  than  I  ever  ex- 
perienced anywhere  in  India,  although  I  had 
visited  most  parts  of  that  continent  during  my 
sojourn  of  sixteen  years  in  the  East. 

After  seeing  what  we  could  of  the  place,  a  return 
to  the  hotel  was  decided  upon  by  the  party.  Then 
came  breakfast,  the  horrible  discomfort  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  forgotten.  A  siesta  upon  a  couch 
brought  us  to  the  time  decided  upon  for  an  early 
dinner,  as  the  captain  of  the  Victoria  had  warned 
us  to  be  on  board  by  four  p.m.  The  dinner  was, 
like  the  breakfast,  served  in  a  common  room,  and 
all  the  passengers  staying  at  the  hotel — many  had 
put  up  for  the  day  with  various  friends  in  the  camp 
— took  these  meals  together.  It  was  hard  to  say 
which  was  worst,  the  breakfast,  the  dinner,  the 
tea,  the  coffee,  the  pale  ale,  or  the  claret ;  and  the 
bill  of  each  individual  amongst  us  was  a  trifle 
higher  than  if  he  or  she  had  sojourned  a  day  at  the 
Clarendon  or  Mivart's.  However,  a  party  of  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  faces  are  turned  homewards  after 
years  of  prolonged  Indian  banishment,  are  somewhat 
difficult  to  put  in  bad  humour ;  so  even  the  hotel 
bills  at  Aden  did  not  annoy  us  beyond  the  moment. 
By  sunset  we  were  all  on  board  the  Victoria  again, 
and  steaming  up  the  Bed  Sea.  On  through  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Arabia  we  went,  sighting  the  latter  very  often,  dis- 
tinctly seeing  the  town  of  Jedda,  the  nearest  port 
to  Mecca,  and  passing  many  small  native  craft 
bringing  pilgrims  away  from  the  Holy  Shrine — this 
being  the  season  when  most  of  them  return  home 
after  performing  the  "  Hadj,"  or  pilgrimage  to  the 
tomb  of  their  prophet. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  passengers  on 
board  the  Victoria,  and  for  more  than  one  very 
good  reason.  We  nearly  all  came  from  the  same 
place,  Bombay,  and  Indian  communities  are  so  very 
limited  in  numbers  that  the  members  of  each  know 
more  or  less  of  one  another.  Ours  was  not  a 
particularly  amusing  party,  but  it  was  one 
that  managed  somehow  to  get  on  amongst  each 
other  well  enough,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
I  do  not  think  a  disagreeable  occurrence  took 
place;  nor  were  there  any  quarrels  or  misun- 
derstandings amongst  us  whilst  we  were  to- 
gether. Let  those  who  like  to  make  Anglo- 
Indians  and  their  peculiarities  the  subject  of  ridicule 
do  so ;  I  have  lived  too  long  amongst  them,  and 
know  their  worth  and  warmth  of  heart  too  well 
to  think  otherwise  than  with  the  greatest  kindness 
respecting  them. 
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Seven  days  steaxnmg  from  Aden  brought  us  to 
Saez.  Here  the  hcwe-bonnd  passenger  really 
begins  to  tbink  that  he  is  on  his  way  to  England. 
Here,  too,  commeoces  almost  the  only  *'  overland'' 
portion  of  this  '*  overland' '  journey.  The  day  before 
our  arrival  at  Suez,  the  purser  of  the  Victoria  began 
to  parcel  off  all  tlie  passengers  into  lots  of  six,  as 
each  van  used  to  cross  the  desert  from  Suez  to 
Cairo  holds  that  number;  and  the  transit  agent 
at  the  former  place  requests  that  all  arrangements 
may  be  made  before  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  starting  the  vans  on 
their  way.  The  passengers  first  agree  amongst 
themselves  who  each  is  to  go  with.  Thus,  a  gen- 
tleman, with  hb  wife,  servant  maid,  and  two  or 
three  children,  form  the  complement  for  one  van ; 
whilst  half-a-dozen  jovial  bachelors  agree  to  go 
together  in  another.  This  done,  the  various  parties 
draw  lots  which  van  they  shall  occupy,  so  that 
once  at  Suez,  they  have  but  to  take  their  places 
and  be  off. 

We  arrived  at  Suez  a  little  before  daylight  on 
the  sixteenth  day  after  leaving  Bombay.  Owing 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  even  so  small  a 
steamer  as  the  Victoria  had  to  anchor  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  landing-place.  A  small 
steamer  belonging  to  the  transit  company  was  soon 
alongside,  and  brought  on  board  the  English  Con- 
solar  Agent  and  other  officials  connected  with  the 
place.  These  gentlemen  were  soon  surrounded 
and  pestered  with  more  questions  than  they  could 
answer  about  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war.  Here 
it  was  that  we  first  heard  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
although  not  a  newspaper  of  any  kind  was  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money  in  Suez. 

The  small  steamer  took  all  the  passengers  off 
the  Victoria,  together  with  all  their  luggage  (which 
was  not  inconsiderable),  and  all  the  Overland 
mail  (consisting  of  some  two  hundred  large  and 
small,  iron  and  wooden,  boxes),  and  conveyed  us  on 
shore.  The  first  thing -we  did  was  to  rush  to  the 
transit  office,  and  forthwith  book  ourselves  for  the 
trip  through  Egypt.  The  sum  for  each  individual 
is  10/.  in  English  money.  This  includes  the  ninety 
miles  transit  through  the  desert  to  Cairo,  with  three 
good  meals  at  the  different  stations  on  the  road, 
besides  the  passage  down  the  Nile  in  steamers  to 
Atvee,  two  meals  whilst  on  board  the  same,  and 
railway  from  Atvee  to  Alexandria.  A  very  liberal 
allowance  of  baggage  for  each  passenger  is  conveyed 
free. 

Having  paid  our  transit  money,  eaten  a  hearty 
breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  changed  for  English 
money  what  remained  of  our  Indian  rupees,  we 
took  leave  of  the  captain  of  the  Victoria,  who 
had  accompanied  us  on  shore,  and  started  off  in 
our  vans  across  the  desert.  As  the  number  of 
horses  at  the  various  stations  in  the  desert  are 
necessarily  limited  on  account  of  the  great  expense 
of  bringing  water  to  each  place,  these  vans  only 
leave  Suez  in  batches  of  six  at  a  time,  the  others 
following  at  intervals  of  three  hours.  The  vehicle 
to  which  I  was  told  off,  stood  number  three  on  the 


list,  so  that  I  started  with  the  first  lot.  Each  van 
is  something  like  a  small  omnibus  in  shape,  but 
hung  upon  two  high  wheels.  The  door  is  behind, 
the  six  passengers  sit  three  and  three  on  each  side, 
whilst  the  driver  sits  upon  a  little  box  in  front. 
Each  van  is  drawn  by  two  mules  abreast  as  wheelers, 
and  two  horses — or  ponies — in  front  as  leaders ; 
the  pace  throughout  is  a  smart  hand  gallop.  With 
each  detachment  of  six  vans,  rides  a  sort  of  courier, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  transit  company  that  every 
person  and  every  carriage  gets  safe  across  the  desert. 
When  anything  goes  wrong  so  as  to  cause  a  stop- 
page on  the  part  of  one  van,  the  other  five  arc 
obliged  to  pull  up  until  the  damage  is  rectified. 
The  trains  of  horses  and  mules  are  changed  every 
eight  miles,  and  very  little  delay  takes  place  at  each 
post  house.  Throughout  the  trip  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  way  eveiything  is  managed.  After 
four  hours  of  the  journey,  we  arrived  at  what  is 
called  the  first  station.  Here  a  halt  of  half  an 
hour  takes  place,  and  a  capital  meal — a  sort  of  cold 
lunch  with  tea  and  coffee — was  ready  for  us  to  sit 
down  to  on  arrival.  As  I  mentioned  before,  this 
refreshment  is  included  in  the  transit  money ;  beer 
and  wine  of  excellent  quality  and  at  moderate  rates 
are  to  be  had,  but  are  paid  for  extra.  At  each 
halting  station  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  of  small 
bedrooms  where  ladies,  children,  or  invalids,  may 
repose  and  have  their  meals.  After  a  halt  of  a 
liberal  half  hour  at  the  first  station  we  started  off 
again,  and  at  the  end  of  another  four  hours  came 
to  the  second  halting  station.  Here  an  excellent 
hot  dinner  was  ready  on  the  table,  two  hours  being 
allowed  to  consume  it,  smoke  our  cigars,  and  take 
a  stroll  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  building  is 
superior  to  the  other  station  houses,  and  reminds 
me  almost  of  a  German  roadside  inn,  in  the  old 
posting  days,  when  railways  were  unknown  on  the 
continent.  After  dinner  we  ventured  to  take 
a  walk,  and  for  the  first  time  I  experienced  that 
lightness  of  air  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  desert, 
and  of  which  I  had  often  heard.  The  veiy  act  of 
drawing  breath  seems  to  be  a  pleasure,  and  one's 
spirits  appear  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  ease  given 
to  the  lungs.  This  is  more  or  less  the  case  all 
through  Upper  Egypt,  but  more  particularly  so 
in  the  desert,  and  one  or  two  consumptive  patients 
whom  I  met  at  Cairo,  told  me  that  they  never  ex- 
perienced such  relief  in  any  country,  as  since  their 
arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  If  ever  I  can 
afford  the  time  and  money,  I  shall  most  assuredly 
take  the  steamer  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria, 
thence  proced  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo,  and  from  that 
place  t^e  my  departure  for  the  middle  station  in 
the  great  desert,  and  there  sojourn  during  the 
better  part  of  a  month.  Let  some  of  my  used-up 
readers  try  the  plan  next  long  vacation,  and  I  feel 
certain  they  will  derive  benefit  therefrom.  In  my 
humble  opinion  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  will  repay  a  traveUer  the  trouble  he  takes  in 
reaching  it  better  than  the  various  districts  of 
Egypt  which  are  within  reach  of  Cairo.  But  to 
return  to  our  transit  across  the  desert. 
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Pour  hours  of  rapid  travelling  from  the  centre 
halting  house  hrought  ns  to  the  last  station.  All 
throughout  the  desert  the  road  is  as  flat  as  a 
billiard  table,  and  is  simply  cleared  of  stones,  so  as 
to  mark  clearly  on  each  side  its  separation  from  the 
surrounding  wilderness.  Every  few  miles  from 
Suez  to  Cairo,  there  is  erected  upon  a  pillar  one 
of  the  old  fashioned  semaphore  tdegraphs,  so  that 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  steamers — the  number 
of  vans  and  passengers,  the  time  horses  should  be 
ready  at 'the  various  stations — are  made  known 
Ibroughout  the  line. 

At  the  last  station  we  found  a  third  excellent 
meal  ready,  and  after  half  an  hour's  halt  we  started 
off  again.  Cairo  was  reached  in  about  four  hours, 
making  altogether  sixteen  hours,  exclusive  of  halts, 
which  we  had  taken  from  Suez  to  the  capital  of 

feypt. 

At  Cairo  we  were  delayed  two  days,  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  passengers  from  Calcutta,  who  had 
not  arrived  at  Suez.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we 
employed  the  time  in  "  doing"  the  Pyramids,  the 
Turkish  baths,  the  bazaars,  as  well  as  purchasing 
pipes  and  tobacco.  In  these  days  of  universal 
travel,  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  describe 
any  of  these — to  all  persons  who  have  visited 
Constantinople  or  Smyrna — so  well-known  scenes. 
My  narrative  is  for  travellers,  and  to  them  I  there- 
fore address  myself.  And  first,  as  regards  Cairo, 
I  would  strongly  advise  them  to  avoid  Sheppard's 
Hotel,  where  prices  are  very  high,  the  table  very 
bad,  and  where  of  attendance  there  is  none  what- 
ever. Next,  I  would  str«Bgly  recommend  all 
sportsmen  to  bring  a  gun  with  them  ;  for  a  better 
day's  snipe  shooting  than  I  got  within  five  miles  of 
Cairo  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Lastly,  let  them 
visit  the  bazaars  as  much  as  they  please,  but  let 
them  beware  of  purchasing  much  tobacco  or  many 
pipes,  for  these  are  to  be  bought  both  better  and 
cheaper  in  London  than  in  Egypt,  and  should  they 
afterwards  decide  upon  proceeding  home  by  way 
of  either  France  or  Trieste,  they  will  find  the 
possession  of  the  tobacco  a  constant  source  of 
expense  and  aimoyance  to  them  at  every  Custom- 
honse.  Cairo  is  an  extremely  curious  town.  In 
it  and  its  vicinity  a  fortnight  might  be  passed  most 
pleasantly ;  but  my  task  is  to  bring  the  reader  by 
the  Overland  route  from  Bombay  to  London,  and 
therefore  I  have  no  time  to  stop  and  describe  the 
various  localities  on  the  way. 

After  our  two  days'  halt  at  Cairo,  we  started  to 
go  down  the  Nile  in  the  transit  company's  steamer. 
Wc  left  the  former  place  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
were  at  Atvee,  a  village  about  seventy  miles  from 
Alexandria,  to  which  the  railway  was  completed. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  comfort  and  regularity  of 
this  trip  down  the  river,  the  cost  of  which,  together 
with  two  meals  eaten  on  board,  is  included  in  the 
ten  guinea  charge  paid  at  Suez  to  the  transit 
agent.  The  traveller  is  not  troubled  with  the  care 
of  his  luggage  anywhere  throughout  the  journey 
across  E^t.      At  Suez,  all  heavy  articles  are 


packed  upon  camels,  and  thus  carried  across  the 
desert,  each  passenger  being  only  allowed  to  take 
in  the  van  with  him  a  small  bag,  or  other  parcel, 
which  he  can  carry  in  his  hand.  At  Cairo  the 
haggage  is  weighed,  and  a  charge  (very  trifling 
considering  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  transit) 
made  to  the  owners  of  such  as  is  over  weight. 
Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  I 
should  strongly  recommend  all  passengers  by  the 
overland  route  to  have  leather  portmanteaus  for 
the  journey,  as  anything  made  of  wood  must  get 
more  or  less  injured  by  being  tossed  about.  These 
portmanteaus  should  not  be  very  large,  as  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  have  sevend  small  than 
one  unwieldly  package  in  the  cabin  of  a  steamer. 
All  portmanteaus,  boxes,  or  other  parcels,  should 
be  provided  with  black  covers,  perfectly  waterproof, 
and,  above  all  things,  the  name  and  destination  of 
the  owner  should  be  painted  on  each  cover,  in 
large,  while,  and  very  legible  letters. 

On  arrival  at  Atvee,  we  found  a  great  number 
of  passengers  who  had  arrived  the  previous  day  at 
Cairo  from  Calcutta,  had  been  sent  on  before  our 
party,  and  were  waiting  for  the  steamer  in  which 
we  were.  The  amalgamation  of  Bombay  and  Ben- 
gal passengers  (with  the  latter  were  a  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  from  Australia,  Singapore, 
Ceylon,  and  Madras)  formed  a  lai^e  party  of  some 
two  hundred  individuals,  all  of  whom—together 
with  their  baggage,  which,  of  itself,  had  taken  two 
goodly-sized  steamers— had  to  be  provided  with 
transit  by  train  to  Alexandria. 

However,  the  transit  company  is  not  wanting  in 
energy  nor  in  means.  Half-an-hour  after  our  ar- 
rival,  we  were  in  motion  (fancy  a  railway  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs !)  towards  our  destination,  and 
by  eight  o'clock— for  the  rate  we  went  at  was  very 
little  over  ten  miles  an  hour— the  whole  of  us  were 

scattered,  hunting  for  rooms,  beds,  shake-downs 

anything— in  the  streets  of  Alexandria.  The  scenes 
witnessed  that  night  in  all  the  hotels,  taverns,  and 
even  pot-houses,  in  Alexandria,  I  shall  never  forget. 
Delicate  ladies,  who  had  been  accustomed  for  years 
to  every  comfort  and  luxury  in  India,  were  posi- 
tively  fainting  with  fatigue  as  they  went  from  one 
house  to  another  trying  in  vain  to  procure  even  a 
sleeping-room  in  which  four  or  five  of  them  could 
find  repose.  Alexandria  has  but  accommodation 
for  a  hundred  passengers  at  the  various  hotels  in 
the  town,  and  there  were  at  least  four  hundred 
that  night  to  be  provided  for.  Two  steamers  liad 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  day — one  from  Liver 
pool,  and  the  other  from  Trieste ;  so  that  before 
our  very  large  party  reached,  every  hotel  was  full 
to  overflowing.  How  most  of  our  fellow-travellers 
fared  that  night  I  know  not ;  for  my  own  part  I 
managed  to  find  a  sort  of  cupboard  to  sleep  in, 
which  was  the  only  vacant  hole  in  a  fourth-rate 
boarding-house,  kept  by  a  Genoese,  and  frequented 
by  numerous  Italians,  whose  language  was  much 
purer  than  their  linen.  The  following  morning  a 
great  number  of  passengers,  on  their  way  to  India, 
started  up  the  Nile  for  Cairo  and  Suez,  so  that  wc 
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who  were  in  Alexaiidria»  and  had  yet  to  wait  for 
the  steamer  being  ready  to  convey  us  to  Trieste, 
Malta,  and  Southampton,  had  our  accommodation 
considerably  enlarged,  and  were  altogether  more 
comfortable.  Finding  that  my  fellow-travellers  at 
the  great  hotels  in  Alexandria  did  not  fare  one  iota 
better  than  myself  at  the  vety  humble  Italian 
tavern,  but  that  they  had  to  pay  about  as  much 
again  for  tbeir  eating,  drinking,  and  lodging,  I  re- 
mained in  my  quarters,  and  managed  to  rough  it 
tolerably  well  for  the  four  or  five  days  we  were  de- 
tained in  Alexandria. 

Like  Cairo,  Alexandria  is  a  pleasant  enough  town 
to  pass  a  few  days  in,  but  it  has  not  the  charm  of 
being  purely  Oriental  like  the  former  place.  Cairo 
is  more  of  an  Eastern— or  rather  comes  up  more 
to  our  English  ideas  of  an  Oriental  city — than  any 
pUce  I  ever  visited  in  India,  excepting  perhaps 
Cabool  or  Candahar.  Alexandria,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  than  three-fourths  European.  The 
shops  are  full  of  French  fancy  goods,  and  are 
nearly  all  kept  by  Greeks,  or  Italians.  In  nearly 
every  street  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
the  fashion  of  Italian  palazzos,  and  the  European 
dress  is  also  visible,  except  amongst  the  humblest 
of  the  working  classes.  An  English  traveller 
might  find  himself  wandering  for  days  in  the  streets 
of  Alexandria  without  suspecting  that  he  was  fur- 
ther from  home  than  Genoa,  Naples  or  Palermo. 

On  the  fourth  morning  of  our  sojourn  at  Alex- 
andria, the  steamer  Indus,  from  Southampton, 
was  signalled  as  entering  the  harbour.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  some  hundred  and  fifty  passengers,  on 
their  way  to  India  from  England,  inundated  the 
few  hotels ;  but  left  again  the  same  evening  for 
Upper  Egypt. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  going  to,  and  returning  from,  India ;  and 
nowhere  is  this  more  visible  than  in  Egypt,  where  the 
parties  of  travellers  going  to  and  arriving  from  the 
East  generally  meet  each  other.  The  former  is  a 
hoping,  but  doubtful  and  anxious  animal.  If  he 
has  been  to  '*  the  land  of  the  sun"  before,  and  is 
now  on  his  road  there  for  the  second — perhaps  the 
third — time,  he  knows  full  well  how  great  is  the 
misery  he  has  in  store  for  him,  and  what  a  decided 
idea  of  unmitigated  fiction  is  contained  in  those 
words  "the  gorgeous  East,"  so  far  as  regards 
British  Hindostan.  He  knows  the  value  of  Eng- 
land, regrets  having  left  that  country,  and  looks 
forward  with  distaste,  if  not  disgust,  to  the  second 
period  of  banishment  from  home  which  he  is  about 
to  commence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Briton  who 
is  on  his  road  back  to  his  native  land,  has  learnt  by 
experience  the  value  of  England.  He  is  the  least 
grumbling  and  the  least  discontented  of  his  race. 
Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
no  happier  specimen  of  the  human  race  than  the 
Anglo-Indian  returning  home  from  banishment,  and 
looking  forward  to  seeing  his  friends,  relations,  and 
the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  in  Old  England,  Bonnie 
Scotland,  or  the  Emerald  Isle.  I  am  sure  there 
were  few  happier  people  in  the  world  than  the 


persons  comprising  the  large  party  that  embarked 
on  board  the  Indus  at  Alexandria,  on  the  forenoon 
of  the  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at  that  place. 
But  before  I  give  an  account  of  our  homeward 
journey  on  this  side  of  Egypt,  let  me  digress  for 
a  moment,  and  offer  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
intending  tourists  who,  having  a  little  spare  time 
and  cash,  may  resolve  to  see  something  beyond 
the  mere  beaten  track  of  France,  Germanv,  and 
Italy. 

To  all  who  can  spare  two  months  from,  England, 
and  have  a  dozen  10/.  notes  idle  at  their  bankers, 
I  would  strongly  recommend  a  trip  to  Egypt.  It 
is  astonishing  how  near  we  are  to  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  without  most  of  us  being  aware  of  our 
near  neighbourhood  to  the  Nile.  From  London  to 
Marseilles  is  now  but«a  matter  of  48  hours,  and 
by  timing  it  so  as  to  arrive  at  that  port  a  few  hours 
before  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  the  traveller 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  land  in  Alexandria  on 
the  ninth  morning  after  leaving  the  London  Bridge 
station.  The  same  period  allowed  for  his  return, 
would  leave  the  tourist  thirty-two  days  to  spend  in 
Egypt,  quite  enough  to  admit  of  his  seeing  all  that 
is  worth  visiting  in  and  near  Alexandria  as  well  as 
Cairo,  besides  feasting  his  eyes  on  the  Red  Sea  at 
Suez,  and  even  making  a  short  excursion  up  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Nile.  I  am  confident  of  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  whoever  visits  Egypt  for  the 
first  time,  will  return  to  that  country  upon  the  very 
first  opportunity  afforded  him.  I  only  wish  it  may 
be  my  fate  to  escape  from  the  toil  and  worry  of 
London  life  next  year,  and  spend  a  couple  or  three 
months  on  the  Nile.  If  so,  the  readers  of  '*  Tait," 
shall  have  a  full  account  of  my  excursion. 

In  no  country  has  it  been  my  fate  to  be  a  pas- 
senger in  so  comfortable  a  steamer  as  the  Indus, 
which  vessel,  bound  for  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and 
Southampton,  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  Alexan- 
dria one  fine  afternoon  in  November,  1854,  with  the 
Indian  mails  and  some  hundred  and  forty  passengers 
on  board — myself  being  one  of  the  hitter.  A  num- 
ber of  our  party  had  decided  upon  taking  the 
Trieste  route,  aud  had  left  Alexandria  for  that  port 
in  the  steamer  Calcutta,  two  days  before  the 
Indus  arrived.  This  left  those  who  proceeded  in  the 
latter  boat,  all  the  more  room.  The  clean  English 
stewards  and  stewardesses ;  the  wholesome  meat, 
which  had  been  brought  from  either  England  or 
Malta;  the  well-appointed,  well-kept  table;  the 
comfortable  cabins  aud  sweet  smelling  sheets  on 
the  berths — nay,  even  the  solemn  English  cow  in 
her  stall — all  appeared  the  very  height  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  more  particularly  when  compared  with 
the  diet  and  discomfort  we  had  endured  on  board 
the  Victoria,  and  in  the  taverns,  mis-named  hotels, 
of  Aden,  Cairo,  and  Alexandria,  in  which  we  had 
been  starved  and  cheated  at  prices  higher  than 
those  of  the  principal  London  hotels.  Whilst 
speaking  of  hotels,  let  me  recommend  all  tourists  in 
Egypt  to  put  up  at  either  the  "  Oriental,"  or  the 
"  Indian  Family,"  hotels  at  Cairo,  and  at  the  "  Vic- 
toria" in  Alexandria. 
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After  a  few  days  of  as  pleasant  a  sea  voyage  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine,  the  Indns  reached  Malta. 
Here  a  farther  separation  of  our  party  took  place. 
Many — myself  amongst  the  number — who  were 
anxious  to  reach  England  quickly,  had  determined 
to  proceed  by  way  of  Marseilles  and  through  France, 
which  would  enable  us  to  be  in  London  some  six  or 
seren  days  before  our  fellow-passengers  who  went 
round  by  Gibraltar  to  Southampton.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  at  night  when  we  sighted  the  3ialta  light- 
house, bat  the  moment  the  Lidus  burnt  a  blue  light, 
the  steamer  Yaletta,  which  was  waiting  at  Malta 
for  the  li^^ter  portion  of  the  Indian  mail»  got  her 
steam  up,  and  by  the  time  the  Indus  was  at  anchor, 
everything  was  in  readmess  to  receive  the  passsen- 
gers,  their  baggage,  and  the  letters.  We  were  aU 
soon  transferred  from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other, 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  after  our  arrival  at  Malta 
were  again  steaming  out  of  the  harbour  on  our  way 
to  Marseilles,  leaving  the  Indus  and  her  passengers 
— ^the  former  to  coal,  the  latter  to  amuse  them- 
selves — at  Malta. 

Although  not  a  very  comfortable  boat,  the  Ya- 
letta  is  one  of  the  fastest  steamers  running.  8he 
is  nearly  new,  and  although  only  of  seven  hundred 
tons  burden,  has  paddles  large  enough,  and  engines 
powerful  enough,  fpr  a  vessel  three  times  her  bize. 
She  and  the  Yectis  are  sister  ships,  belong  to  the 
same  company,  and  are  both  employed  on  similar 
duty — ^tbat  of  taking  the  lighter  portion  of  the 
Overland  mail  from  Malta  to  Marseilles — on  the 
same  line.  They  are  perhaps  the  safest  vessels  ever 
built,  although  from  their  going  through,  and  not 
over  the  waves,  their  decks  are  seldom  dry.  lu 
spite  of  a  heavy  gale  direct  in  our  teeth,  which  we 
met  with  in  the  straits  of  Bonafacio,  we  made  the 
passage  from  port  to  port  in  51  hours,  being  some- 
thiog  uver  the  rate  of  thirteen  knots  an  hour. 

It  was  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  when,  for  the 
first  time  in  sixteen  long  years,  I  caught  sight  of 
European  land,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  good  ship 
Yaletta  was  making  her  way  through  the  crowded 
harbour  of  Marseilles,  then  full  of  steamers  embark- 
ing troops,  horses,  and  stores  for  the  seat  of  war. 
It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  be  once  more  in  a  civi- 
lised country,  and  to  see  men,  women,  and  children 
dressed,  (as  a  young  officer  on  board  remarked  to 
me)  «  Uke  Christians."  All  the  fiddle  faddle  of 
passport  inspecting,  (which  our  French  friends  will 
stiok  to  now,  as  rigidly  as  they  did  half  a  century 
ago)  bemg  got  over,  we  landed  at  the  Custom- 
house, and  were  soon  undergoing  the  pleasure  of 
having  our  baggage  inspected.  Not  that  this  took 
long,  for  greater  civility  and  celerity  in  performing 


a  duty  alike  unpleasant  to  traveller  and  custom- 
house officer,  I  never  witnessed.  In  this,  at  any 
rate,  if  in  no  other,  the  Erench  have  greatly  im- 
proved since  I  left  Europe. 

But  we  did  not  tarry  at  Marseilles.  No  sooner 
was  the  baggage  free  to  go  forth  from  the  Custom* 
house,  and  a  hasty  meal  swallowed  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  than  I  sought  the  terminus  of  the  railway, 
and  was  on  my  way  to  Lyons  and  Paris  as  fast  as 
the  express  train  could  carry  me.  The  line  was 
not  then,  as  it  is  now,  complete  throughout;  so 
that  we  had  about  twelve  hour's  journey  from 
Yalenoe  to  Lyons,  in  one  of  the  regular  old  rum- 
bling diligences,  with  a!l  its  thousand  inoonvenienoes 
and  horrible  confinement.  At  Lyons  we  took  the 
train  again,  and  in  thirty-six  hours  from  leaving 
Marseilles,  found  ourselves  in  Paris.  Since  the 
railway  has  been  opened  throtlgh  the  entire  line,  it 
takes  the  same  time  to  reach  London  from  Mar- 
seilles as  it  did,  when  I  passed  through,  to  get  to 
the  French  capital  from  that  port. 

Everybody  now-a-days  knows  the  road  between 
Paris  and  London.  I  got  to  Dover  with  the 
Indian  maOs^  and  had  reached  my  hotel  before,  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Timet,  was  published  the 
large  heading  which  twice  a  month  announces  the 
arrival  of  the  "Ove&land  Mail  Feom  Ihdia." 
It  took  me  exactly — almost  to  an  hour — thirty 
days  from  the  time  I  steamed  out  of  the  Bombay 
harbour  in  the  Yictoria,  until  I  called  a  cab  at  the 
South-Eastem  Railway  terminus,  London  Bridge, 
and  ordered  the  driver  to  take  myself  and  portman- 
teau to  my  old  quarters. 

And  so  ended  my  journey  by  the  Overland  route 
from  Bombay  to  London. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  I  will  note  down  in 
English  money,  for  the  benefit  of  those  coming 
home  or  going  out  to  India,  what  the  trip  home 
cost  me : — 

£       9, 

From  Bombay  to  Saez  lathe  Victoria         ...  50  0 

Hotel  expenses  at  Aden     ... 3  0 

Transit  throagh  Egypt       10  10 

Hotel  expensea  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria     ...  10  0 

Steamer  from  Alexandria  to  ManeJUei       ...  17  0 
Journey  and  botel  expenses  from  MaraeiUes 

to  London ...  15  0 


Total 


...  £106  10 


To  this  might  be  added  steward's  fees,  and  other 
minor  expenses,  amounting  altogether  to  about 
5/.,  making  a  total  of  110/.,  for  which  the  journey 
from  India  to  England  can  be  comfortably  performed^ 
and  that  by  means  of  the  most  expeditious  modes 
of  travelling  throughout  the  trip. 


CO  UK  TING     RULES. 

raoM  hblahi). 


In  summer  seek  thy  lovers  out, 
In  fields  and  gardens  gay ; 

For  then  the  nights  are  soft  and  mild. 
And  long  enough  the  day. 


In  winter  must  the  tender  bond 

Be  fast  concluded  soon; 
You  must  not  in  the  snow  stand  long, 

Beneath  the  chilly  moon. 
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SAINT    NICHOLAS'S    INKSTAND. 
A  MYTH  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 


Listen,  Listen,  Mabel,  mine, 

To  a  pleasant  legend  of  olden  days — 

Burghers  have  told  it  o'er  amber  wine, 

And  many  a  minstrel  has  managed  to  twine 
The  story  into  his  endless  lays. 

But  the  oldest  tales,  'tis  folly  confessed. 
Like  the  oldest  friends  and  coats  and  boots, 
Like  the  oldest  wines  and  asparagus  roots. 

Are  the  raciest  always  and  best. 

Pleasant  county  is  Saxon  Kent — 
County  of  hops,  which  never  fail 
To  give  perfect  flavour  to  wholesome  ale — 

Of  orchards,  with  cherry-trees  thick  besprent — 

That  early  cherry  of  bright  Medoc 

Which  a  gourmet  likes  with  his  sparkling  hock — 

Of  capital  cricketers,  equalled  by  no  man. 

Of  Hengist's  sons  in  the  guise  of  yeomen — 

Of  ancient  abbeys  and  minster  spires ; 

The  pleasantest  far  of  Old  Eugland*s  shires. 

Dwelt  in  Kent  Saint  Nicholas, 

At  the  stately  Abbey  of  Fontaynglas, 

A  rare  Benedictine  edifice,  which 

Was  in  orchards  and  hop  grounds  marvellous  rich  : 

You  should  have  seen  it  in  merry  May, 

When  cherry-blossom  for  miles  looked  whiter 
Than  snow  in  December's  chilliest  day : 
The  stout  old  abbot  was  wont  to  say 
At  Fontaynglas  he'd  rather  stay 

Than  wear  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  mitre. 

Great  treat  I  ween  it  was  to  see 
The  Abbot  of  Fontaynglas,  when  he 
Sat  dozing  over  his  breviary 
In  the  southern  window,  whence  his  eye 

Saw  woodland,  orchard,  meadow  with  kine. 
Green  cornfields  tinged  with  the  sunset  dye. 

Innumerable  wreaths  of  the  hop's  loose  vine, 
"Whit©  mill-sails  turning  lazily,  slowly, 
Long  winding  highways,  crowded  wholly 
By  waggoners,  ploughmen,  farmers'  daughters — 
And  afar  in  the  west  blue  Medwa/s  waters. 

Beside  the  Abbot  of  Fontaynglas, 

Sipping  amber  ale  from  a  Venice  glass. 

Oft  sat  our  friend.  Saint  Nicholas  -. 

Him  all  men  verily  loved,  for  he 

Had  a  spirit  o'erflowing  with  harmless  glee, 

Trod  the  pleasant  paths  of  earth  with  a  gay  tread, 

And  knew  nothing  at  all  about  spite  or  hatred. 

Few  saints  (and  men  were  seldom  sainted 

Except  they  made  poems,  or  chants,  or  painted 

Marvellous  figures  on  window  glass). 

Could  in  rhyming  equal  St.  Nicholas. 

St.  Nicholas  wrote  his  rhymes  immortal 
In  a  chamber  once  the  Abbey  portal ; 
The  saintly  poet  was  old  and  wheezy. 
But  his  wide  arm- chair  was  wondrous  easy. 


(For  a  man  should  have  ease  who  wishes  to  think) 
And  a  monstrous  inkstand  held  his  ink : 
No  ink  into  poetry  ever  flowed  faster,  . 
No  rhymer  ever  had  inkstand  vaster : 
'Twas  silver,  carved  at  Byzantium, 

Otherwise  called  Constantinople, 
About  the  size  of  Jullien's  drum, 

Enwreathed  with  a  circle  of  ruby  and  opal — 
Wrought  round  with  heads  of  grinning  gnomes. 

Of  virgin  vintagers,  sunburnt  peasants. 
Quaint  mermen,  seen  where  the  wild  sea  foams — - 

It  must  have  cost  no  end  of  bezants : 
There  lurked  a  spirit  of  mirth  and  frolic 
And  satire  gay  in  those  forms  symbolic : 
The  saint  caught  glee  from  those  forest  denizens — 
And  his  rhymes  were  equal  to  mine  or  Tennyson's. 

Now  was  he  sitting  with  casement  wide 

To  let  the  spirit  of  Midsummer  through. 
Watching  a  strong-winged  falcon  glide 
High  in  the  ether's  tremulous  tide. 

And  bathe  in  the  depths  of  fathomless  blue. 
When  he  heard  a  shout — a  clamour  of  boys — 

Close  to  the  base  of  the  ancient  gateway, 
And  curious  as  to  the  source  of  the  noise 

Popped  his  head  out  of  window  straightway. 
Basil  Mauleverer,  Alan  Fitzhurst, 

Schoolboy  sons  of  neighbouring  squires. 
Were  doing  their  worst  to  slake  the  thirst 

Which  mischief  ever  inspires : 
They  were  pelting,  and  hissing,  and  foully  abusing. 
And  in  various  villanous  methods  ill-using 
A  poor  little  negro,  whose  blackness  external 
Made  them  fancy  there  was  not  a  soul  at  the  kernel. 

Saint  Nicholas  suddenly  sprung  from  his  easy- 
Chair — forgot  he  was  old  and  wheezy — 
And  down  the  winding  staircase  went 
As  a  goshawk  swoops  from  the  firmament : 
(For  a  monk  to  descend  that  spiral  staircase 
At  half  the  speed  was  a  very  rare  case) 
Each  mischievous  youngster  he  seized  by  the  collar. 
Unheeding  their  stentorous  shoutings  of  dolour. 
And  back  again  began  to  clamber. 
Hauling  them  up  to  his  turret-chamber — 
Then  plunged  them,  though  they  strove  to  shrink 
Back  from  the  perilous  cavern  brink. 
Into  that  monstrous  bath  of  ink. 

Alas !  alas !  for  Alan  Fitzhurst, 

In  the  depths  of  that  sable  tide  immersed ! 

Alack !  alack !  for  Basil  Mauleverer, 

Whose  sire  to  know  him  again  will  be  cleverer 

Than  country  squires  are  wont  to  be 

In  even  this  nineteenth  century ! 

And  the  worst  of  it  is — alas  and  alack ! 

St.  Nicholas's  ink's  so  remarkably  black 

Not  chlorine  water  could  move  again 

From  the  youngsters'  skin  that  sable  st-ain : 

He  has  turned  into  negroes  those  schoolboys  twain. 
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THE  MORAL. 

O,  Mabcl^  mine,  thou  art  fair  to  see, 

Who  liadt  made  playfellows  of  snmmers  three — 

And  the  onlj  moral  my  darling  blithe, 

I  am  able  to  make  for  tjiis  queer  old  myth. 


•Is  this — though  lovely  a  fair  white  skin 
Yet  His  better  by  far  to  be  fair  within, 
And  to  show  to  the  world  the  high  impress 
Of  courtesy,  charity,  gentleness. 

Mortimer  Coluns. 


PRESCOITS  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  II.* 
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Wb  previously  mentioned  that  this  historical  work 
was  formed  of  a  series  of  fragments,  and  not 
a  oontinaoas  narrative.  It  is  like  Macaula/s 
history — incomplete ;  although  we  fervently  trust 
that  Mr.  Prescott  will  not  keep  ns  so  long  waiting 
for  his  third  and  fourth  as  his  contemporary  crafts- 
man ;  and  that  he  will  bring  lus  hero  to  an  early 
and  well  deserved  death  befbre  he  closes  the  fourth 
volume.  The  persecution  m  the  Netherlands  forms 
the  most  thrilling  portion  of  the  first  and  second 
volumes.  The  two  great  hbtorical  works  of  the 
season  turn  upon  topics  of  similar  character  and 
interest.  Prescott  is  obliged  to  supply  a  biography 
of  Philip's  formidable  subject  and  successful  rival, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  carrying  forward  his 
primary  design.  The  grandson  of  the  same  Prince 
of  Orange  became  the  hero  of  our  Revolution 
settlement,  and  is  the  chief  actor  in  the  events 
narrated  by  Macaulay.  Orangeism  became  in  re- 
cent years  identified  with  extreme  Toryism  in  this 
country,  yet  the  Princes  of  Orange  were  the  leaders 
in  those  struggles  for  freedom  that  emancipated  the 
two  greater  commercial  states  of  Europe — Britain 
and  Holland.  They  were  remarkable  men.  That 
Prince  of  Orange  who  broke  ultimately  the  yoke 
of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  is  eminently  a  favou- 
rite character  with  Prescott.  He  was  known  in 
Philip's  camp  as  William  the  Silent,  and  described 
in  correspondence  as  "  the  silent  one."  His 
grandson,  who  ascended  the  English  throne,  is 
an  equal  favourite  with  Macaulay,  and  he  was  also 
remarkably  taciturn.     He  was  the  silent  king. 

That  Prince  of  Orange  who  formed,  in  the  end, 
the  chief  opponent  of  Alva  and  Philip,  was  veiy 
rich.  His  estates  occupied  portions  of  different 
countries.  Although  he  was  attainted  and  banished 
from  Flanders,  and  all  his  lands  within  the  territory 
of  Philip  were  confiscated,  he  still  remaiaed  a  rich 
man  and  a  powerful  noble  in  Germany.  His  wealth 
was,  in  ordinary  language,  the  means  of  rescuing 
the  Netherlands  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. 
Honey  is  often  made  the  root  of  good.  It  is  the 
love  of  money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

The  Netherlands  were  the  centre  of  European 
coomierce  and  manufactures  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    Their  towns  contained  a  larger  population. 


NOTICE. 

and  perhaps  greater  wealth,  than  at  the  present 
moment.  The  population  then,  as  no^r,  were  ex- 
emplary, and  proverbial  for  industry.  They  were 
not,  like  many  other  active  and  busy  people, 
economical.  They  bore  many  taxes  without 
grumbling.  They  drew  to  the  vaults  of  their 
manufacturers  and  merchants  the  bullion  dug  for 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  They  attended 
closely  to  agriculture ;  and  the  fields  that  had  been 
partly  wrung  from  the  sea  were  better  cultivated, 
and  yielded  larger  crops,  than  any  other  portions 
of  Europe— even  than  those  fertile  plains  of  Italy 
that  still  preserved  the  benefits  of  an  ancient  civili- 
sation. The  Huguenots  of  France  fled  from 
persecution  to  Flanders  and  to  other  countries, 
and  carried  thither  with  their  industry  their  peculiar 
opinions.  The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had 
made  good  progress  in  Germany,  and  the  merohants 
of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  were  soon  acquainted 
with  events  occurring  in  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
provinces  that  ultimately  formed  the  Dutch  king- 
dom, were,  if  possible,  still  more  intimately  connected 
with  Germany  than  those  which  now  constitute 
Belgian  territory.  Many  of  the  landowners  had 
possessions  in  both  states,  and  were  subjects  of  the 
German  emperor,  and  the  Spanish  king.  The 
doctrine  of  religious  freedom  had  also  gained  con- 
verts among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Nether- 
lands. They  were  part  of  the  most  commercial 
and  cosmopolitan  nation  of  that  age.  Many  of 
them,  like  Count  Egmont,  the  victor  of  Gravelines, 
to  whom  Ihe  house  of  Castile  were  indebted  for 
two  victories,  since  his  tact  and  valour  had  abo 
achieved  for  them  the  triumph  of  St.  Quentin — and 
whom  Margaret  of  Parma  repaid  with  duplicity, 
and  Philip  with  an  axe,  block,  and  confiscation — 
many  of  his  co-religionists  and  fellow-citizens,  like 
this  nobleman,  were  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  but  despised  its  persecuting  tenets,  and  re- 
quired that  perfect  freedom  for  others  which  they 
sought  for  themselves.  They  were  deceived  in  their 
opinion  of  the  Castilian  monarehs — and  the  tem- 
porary success  which  attended  the  mission  of  Alva, 
originated  in  the  dissensions  which  they  brought 
into  the  councils  of  the  confederates. 

Margaret  of  Parma  was  the  natural  daughter 


*  2  Vols.    London:  Bentlcy. 
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of  Charles  Y.,  and  therefore  the  half-sister  of  Philip 
n.  The  kings  of  the  Castilian  family  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  implicit  reliance  in  the  females  of 
that  royal  house ;  and  they  were  never  deceived  in 
the  abilities  and  character  of  these  ladies.  When 
Philip  left  Planders  for  the  more  congenial  conrt 
of  Madrid,  he  appointed  Margaret  of  Parma  regent 
of  the  Low  Gonntries  in  his  absence.  The  charao* 
ter  of  that  lady,  as  described  by  Prescott — con- 
firmed by  other  historians — places  her  in  a  high 
niche  among  European  sovereigns.  8he  was,  like 
the  daughters  of  Henry  VIII.,  liberally  educated  for 
her  age.  Her  correspondence  displays  diplomatic 
talent  of  a  high  order.  It  was  indeed  employed 
to  subserve  ffie  designs  of  Rome  and  of  Spain ;  yet 
we  can  admire  the  dexterity  of  the  swordsman, 
although  his  blade  is  drawn  for  despotism.  Her 
head  was  clearer,  as  her  heart  was  softer,  than 
Philip's,  or  than  his  tool,  Alva's.  She  would  not 
consent  to  the  bloodshed  and  murders  that  the  man 
and  the  master  deemed  requisite.  She  kept  only 
a  bad  faith  with  the  Plemish  nobles,  Egmont  and 
Hoorne,  who  were  good  friends  of  her  house ;  yet 
even  Egmont  would  not  trust  her  sincerity.  He, 
a  Eoman  in  faith,  stated  his  opinion  of  the  lady  in 
the  words — "  She  was  educated  at  Rome."  Still, 
Margaret  would  not  have  allowed  Egmont 's  execu- 
tion. She  complained  of  the  harshness  of  Alva ; 
she  sought  to  be  relieved  from  her  responsibility, 
and  insisted  that,  after  having  reduced  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  state  of  obedience  before  the  arrival  of 
Alva»  she  was  scnrvily  treated  by  the  proceedings 
of  that  stem  chief ;  all  which  is  true. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  although  he  doubted  the 
policy  of  Philip  and  the  proceedmgs  of  the  regent, 
yet  checked  materially  the  activity  of  the  con- 
federates, and  wis  useful  to  Margaret  in  the  re- 
storation of  order.  He  was  employed  by  her  to 
stay  the  diatarbances  of  Antwerp,  which  were  carried 
to  excess ;  and  probably  no  other  nobleman  could 
have  exercised  the  same  power  over  the  citizens. 

Resistanoe  to  the  house  of  Castile  was  perfectly 
constitutional.  Philip  broke  the  law,  and  not  hu 
Bubjects.  The  Netherlands  were  constitutional 
and  free  provinces,  possessing  a  haughty  landed 
aristooraoy,  and  many  rich  citizens,  all  knit  to  the 
people  by  the  knowledge  that  their  wealth  depended 
npon  popular  industry.  Sarly  in  1566  a  convention 
was  formed  by  the  reform  party,  who  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  opinions.  Some  of  them  con- 
templated probably  a  deliverance  from  the  Spanish 
connexion.  Others  thought  that  perfect  liberty  of 
conscience  would  be  sufficient.  All  resisted  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldiers  in  tbeir  country,  at 
their  expense,  and  the  power  usurped  by  the 
king  of  introducbg  new  courts  into  their  cities 
— ^the  courts,  namely,  of  the  Inquisition. 

This  confederacy,  or  league — the  resort  of  op- 
pressed men  in  European  countries — presented  a 
petition  to  the  regent  at  Brussels,  in  April,  1566. 
In  this  document  they  complained  of  the  Inquisition 
and  the  edicts  concerning  religion ;  they  requested 
their  suspension,  and  the  convocation  of  the  States 


General.  Margaret,  with  the  advice  of  her  council 
and  the  knights  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  many  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  confederation,  returned 
a  soothing  answer  to  the  petition,  pleaded  her 
anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  order  and  peace,  her 
inability  to  do  all  that  was  required,  especially  to 
suspend  laws,  but  stated  that  she  had  requested 
the  Inquisitors,  in  the  meantime,  to  exercise  their 
duties  with  all  discretion.  The  confederates  gained 
little  from  their  interview  with  Margaret,  but  they 
passed  a  week  of  banquetting  in  the  capital,  and 
thus  added  to  their  influence  and  numbers ;  for,  like 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Flemings  have  always  agitated 
political  reforms  through  good  dinners. 

They,  then  and  there,  adopted  the  title  of  "  Let 
Queux*^  in  consequence  of  Barlamont's  assurance 
to  the  regent,  that  she  need  not  be  disconcerted  by 
their  appearance,  as  "they  were  nothing  but  a 
crowd  of  .beggars."  Brederode,  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, took  the  matter  more  good-humoredly  than 
his  friends,  and  appeared  at  one  of  their  meetings 
with  a  beggar's  wallet  and  a  wooden  bowl  such  as, 
Prescott  says,  "  was  used  by  the  mendicant  frater- 
nity in  the  Netherlands."    The  historian  adds : — 

Then,  pledging  the  company  in  a  bnmper,  he  swore  to 
devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  cause.  The  wallet  and  the 
bowl  went  round  the  table  ;  and  as  each  of  the  merry  guests 
drank  in  turn  to  his  confederates,  the  shout  arose  of  VWent 
les  Guaus  until  the  hall  rang  with  the  mirth  of  the  revellefs. 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorne  were  passing  by  on  their 
way  to  the  counciL  Their  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
noise,  and  they  paused  a  moment,  when  William,  who  knew 
well  the  temper  of  the  jovial  company,  proposed  that  they 
should  go  in,  and  endeavour  to  break  up  their  revels.  **  We 
may  have  some  bnsiness  of  the  council  to  transact  with  these 
men  this  evening,"  he  said,  "  and  at  this  rate  they  will 
hardly  be  in  a  condition  for  it.*' 

The  appearance  of  the  three  nobles  gave  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  company ;  and  as  the  new 
comers  pledged  their  friends  in  the  win&nsup,  it  was  received 
with  the  same  thundering  acdamfltions  of  "Fivent  les  Oueuxl" 
This  incident,  of  so  little  importance  in  itself,  was  afterwards 
made  of  consequence  by  the  turn  that  was  giveu  to  it  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  two  unfortunate  noblemen  who  accompanied 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Every  one  knows  the  impoHjuioe  of 
a  popular  name  to  a  faction — a  nom  de  gmerre,  under  which 
its  members  may  rally  and  make  head  together  as  an  inde- 
pendent party.  Such  the  name  of"  Gueux"  now  became  to 
the  confederates.  It  soon  was  understood  to  signify  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  government,  and,  in  a  wider  sense, 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion.  In  every  language  in  whi^ 
the  history  of  these  act«  has  been  recorded — the  Latin,  Qer- 
man,  Spanish  or  English — the  French  term  GMeux  is  ever 
employed  to  designate  this  party  of  malcontents  in  the 
Netherhinds. 

Mr.  Prescott  adduces  this  nom  de  guerrt  of 
Let  Gueux  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  party,  and  even  sectarian,  names  grow 
into  use.  The  Methodists  and  Quakers  furnish 
illustrations  in  religious  nomenclature,  and  even 
our  great  party  terms  Tory  and  Whig,  although 
they  have  crept  into  respectable  society,  have  not 
a  respectable  origin.  The  modern  titles,  Conser- 
vative, Liberal,  and  Radical,  express  a  distinct 
object ;  but  Mr.  Prescott^s  own  land  produces  more 
whimsical  names  for  political  parties  than  any  other 
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cooniiy.  The  Flemings  were  proud  of  their  title. 
They  fabricated  «  Stayes/'  or,  as  Mr.  Frescott  will 
hare  it,  "Staffs/'  after  the  fashion  of  pilgrims; 
and  Le9  Otifux  got  for  themselves  wooden  bowls, 
spoons,  and  knives — the  latter,  we  presume,  had 
only  wooden  handles,  inlaid  with  silver — as  badges 
of  their  principles.  They  struck  medab  of  silver 
or  of  gold,  having  on  one  side  the  profile  of  the 
king^  with  the  inscription,  "  Fideles  au  rot"  and  on 
the  other  two  hands  grasping  the  beggar's  bag,  with 
the  words  "  Jtuques  a  porter  la  betaee : "  altogether 
making  the  declaration,  "  Faithful  to  the  king,  even 
to  carrying  the  wallet."  They  adopted  for  their 
servants  the  ash-grey  livery  of  the  mendicant  friars, 
partly,  perhaps,  as  a  quiet  satire  upon  the  habits  of 
these  Boman  monks  who  were  believed  to  beg 
"  nam  semper  m  egtremU" 

The  confederates,  like  the  leaders  of  our  Reform 
Bill  period,  gained  the  applause,  fiavou]^  and  sop- 
port  of  the  people.  They  were  welcomed  by 
thousands,  as  they  returned  to  their  country  seats 
and  to  the  trading  towns  of  Flanders.  Margaret 
despatched  an  embassy  to  Madrid  with  full  accounts 
of  the  proceedings.  She  desired  the  Baron  de 
Hartignj  and  the  Baron  of  Bergen  to  undertake 
the  mission.  They  were  not  favourably  disposed  for 
the  work,  as  they  knew  the  temper  of  the  king ; 
hut  they  went  that  way  reluctantly  which  they 
were  never  to  return.  They  were  men  of  great 
consideration  in  their  native  country.  They  were 
both  attached  to  the  Bomish  church,  and  to  religious 
freedom.  Bergen  declared  that  he  would  not 
trouble  heretics  if  they  would  be  converted ;  and 
he  would  not  take  their  lives  even  if  they  refused, 
as  afterwards  they  might  be  converted — a  good 
sentiment,  which  religious  bigots  should  embroider 
on  their  phalacteries. 

Am  bng  m  life  ita  tenn  extends, 
Hope's  blest  dominion  never  ends. 

Persecutors  forget  that  fact. 

Margaret  apparently  desired  the  king  to  retain 
those  noblemen,  whom  she  professed  to  send  as  her 
representatives,  prisoners  at  large  in  Madrid.  Mr. 
Prescott,  who  inclines  to  a  favourable  view  of  her 
character,  acknowledges  that  opinion  (Book  III., 
chap.  6).  Bergen  died— of  fever,  it  was  said— 
on  the  15th  May,  1567.  He  had  sought  permission 
to  return  home.  It  was  a  delicate  position  for 
Philip,  who  wrote  to  Ruy  Gomez,  the  Prince  of 
Eboli,  to  tell  the  Baron,  if  satisfied  that  he  would 
die,  that  he  might  return  home— if  likely  to  reco- 
ver, to  offer  reasons  for  expecting  that  the  king 
might  be  willing  to  allow  his  return ;  and,  upon 
his  death,  to  ccmfiscate  his  property  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  letter  is  preserved.  The  Prince  of 
Eboli  probably  took  the  hint  regarding  the  Baron's 
property,  and  so  Bergen  died.  In  1570  Alva  had 
established  a  body  in  the  Netherlands  known  as 
the  Council  of  Blood.  It  was  resolved  that  Mar- 
tigny's  property  also  should  be  confii*cated.  Alva, 
therefore,  had  him  tried  in  absenoe  by,  as  he  wrote, 
"  a  certidn  number  of  the  counsellors  selected  by 


him  for  the  parpose."  Martigny  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  death  only  by  a  majority  of  those 
chosen  from  the  selected.  The  sentence  was  never 
promulgated,  and  he  was  poisoned  by  Philip's 
directions  in  Spain.  Prescot  says,  in  this  case — 
"Public  execution  was  supplanted  by  private 
assassination." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  useful  work  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  reform  party ;  but  our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  an  outline  of  steps 
so  admirably  and  minutely  told  in  these  volumes. 
Margaret  consented  to  allow  freedom  of  preaching 
to  the  reformed  ministers ;  and  thus  divided  the 
confederated  party.  The  Prince  of  Orange  inter- 
fered to  reduce  Antwerp  to  order.  He  dosed  the 
gates  of  that  city  during  a  battle  between  Thou* 
louse,  the  insurgent  leader,  and  Count  Megen,  the 
commander  of  Margaret's  forces,  almost  beneath 
its  walls,  and  thus  secured  the  defeat  of  Thoulouse, 
who  was  killed,  with  1,800  men.  The  city  of 
Valenciennes,  then  strongly  attached  to  the  re* 
formed  interest,  was  garrisoned.  The  confederates 
were  subdued.  Then  Margaret  told  Le$  Gnetue,  that 
liberty  to  preach  was  not  liberty  to  administer  sacra- 
ments; and  Zes  Oueux  were  broken  or  disbanded  into 
small  parties,  who,  under  local  Bobin  Hoods,  made 
war  upon  the  church.  Philip  had  apparently 
consented  to  the  concessions  of  his  sister,  but  even 
by  her  interpretation  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
valueless;  yet  Philip,  with  his  usual  perfidy,  was 
preparing  the  storm,  while  Pope  Pius  Y.  urged 
him  "to  wash  out  the  stain  of  heresy  in  the 
blood  of  the  heretic."  Philip  was,  in  this  parti* 
cular,  an  obedient  vassal  of  the  church.  He  gave 
ample  powers  to  a  representative  as  bloody  and  as 
dark  minded  as  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  selected  to  cany  out  his 
designs.  The  rumour  of  his  appointment  filled  the 
constitutional  party  of  the  Netherlands  with  con- 
sternation. The  Prince  of  Orange  invited  his 
friends,  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoome,  to  aooompany 
him  into  Germany.  They  declined.  Alva  and  his 
army  came.  Irritated  by  his  overbearing  conduct 
and  persecuting  designs,  Margaret  resigned,  and 
returned  to  Itidy.  She  was  cruel,  deceptive,  and 
unbending.  The  comparative  popularity  of  even 
her  memory  in  the  Netherlands  is  the  terrible  proof 
that  the  woman  was  succeeded  by  a  man,  and  the 
man  was  a  demon. 

EXECUTION  OF  EGliOlTr  AND  HOOBlTi 

The  two  Counts  remained  loyal  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  to  the  mitre  of  Eome ;  yet  they  were 
invited  to  visit  Alva  in  his  palace,  seised  in  the 
trap,  tried  by  a  council  to  which  they  were  not 
amenable,  notwithstanding  their  privileges  as 
Knights  of  the  Qolden  Fleece,  sentenced — and 
behold  the  end  of  a  tyrant's  liberal  yet  loyal  sub- 
jects :  — 

It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  day  for  BnMelB,^so  long  the 
residence  of  the  two  boUm,  wh*re  there  fonts  were  as 
familiar,  and  where  they  were  held  in  as  moeh  k)Te  and 
hoaoar  «•  ta  any  of  their  own  prorinoss.    All  f 
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saspcnJod.  The  shops  trerc  closed.  The  bells  tolled  ia  all 
tlie  churches.  An  air  of  gloo:n,  as  of  some  impending 
caUmity,  settled  on  the  city.  **  It  seemed,"  says  one  residing 
there  at  the  time,  **  as  if  tlie  day  of  jndgment  were  at  hand!" 
As  the  procession  slowly  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the 
soldiers,  Egmont  saluted  the  officers — some  of  them  his 
andent  companions — with  such  a  sweet  and  dignified  com- 
posnre  in  his  manner  as  was  long  remembered  by  those  who 
saw  it.  And  few  OTcn  of  the  Spaniards  could  refrain  from 
tears,  as  they  took  their  last  look  at  the  gallant  noble  who 
was  to  perish  by  so  misenUe  an  end. 

With  a  steady  step  he  mounted  the  scaffold,  and,  as  he 
crossed  it,  gare  utterance  to  the  vain  wish  that,  intend  of 
meeting  such  a  fate,  he  had  been  allowed  to  die  in  the  senrioe 
of  his  king  and  ooantry.  He  quickly,  howeTer,  turned  to 
other  thoughts,  and,  kneeling  on  one  of  the  cushions,  with 
the  bishop  beside  him  on  the  other,  he  was  soon  engaged 
earnestly  in  prayer.  With  his  eyes  raised  towards  heaven 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  sadness  he  prayed  so  fervently  and 
loud  as  to  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  spectators.  The  prelate, 
much  affected,  put  into  his  hands  the  silver  crucifix,  which 
Egmont  repeatedly  kissed;  after  which,  having  received  ab- 
solution for  the  iMt  time,  he  rose,  and  made  a  sign  to  the 
bishop  to  retire.  He  then  stripped  off  his  mantle  and  robe ; 
and  again  kneeling,  he  drew  a  silk  cap,  which  he  had  brought 
for  the  purpose,  over  his  eyes,  and  repintiDg  the  words,  ^'Into 
thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  calmly  awaited 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner.  The  low  sounds  of  lamentation, 
which  from  time  to  time  had  been  heard  among  the  populace, 
were  now  hushed  into  silence,  as  the  minister  of  justice, 
appearing  on  the  platform,  approached  his  victim,  and  with 
a  single  bbw  of  the  sword  severed  the  head  from  the  body. 
A  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  multitude,  and  some,  frantic 
with  grief,  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the  soldiers,  and 
wildly  dipped  their  handkerchief  in  the  bh)od  that  streamed 
from  the  scaffold,  treasuring  them  up,  says  the  chronicler,  as 
precious  memorials  of  love  and  incitements  to  vengeance. 
The  head  was  then  set  on  one  of  the  poles  at  the  cud  of  the 
platform,  while  a  mantle  thrown  over  the  mutilated  trunk 
hid  it  from  the  public  gaze. 

It  was  near  noon,  when  orders  were  sent  to  lead  forth  the 
remaining  prisoner  to  execution.  It  had  been  assigned  to 
the  curate  of  La  Chapelle  to  acquaint  Count  Hoorne  with 
his  fate.  That  nobleman  received  the  awful  tidings  with  less 
patience  than  was  shown  by  his  friend.  He  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  was  a  poor  requital,  he  said,  for  eight  and  twenty 
years  of  fiuthful  services  to  his  sovereign.  Yet,  he  added,  he 
was  not  sorry  to  be  released  from  a  life  of  such  incessant 
fatigue.  Por  some  time  he  refused  to  conCess,  saying  he  had 
done  enough  in  the  way  of  confession.  When  urged  not  to 
throw  away  the  few  precious  moments  that  were  left  to  him, 
he  at  length  consented. 

The  count  was  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  bhtck,  and  wora 
a  Mibnese  cap  upon  his  head.  He  was,  at  the  time,  about 
fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  with  handsome^features,  and 
altogether  of  a  oommanding  presence.  His  form  was  erect, 
and  as  he  passed  with  a  steady  step  through  the  files  of 
soldiers,  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  frankly 
saluted  those  of  his  acquaintance  whom  he  saw  among  the 
spectators.  His  look  had  in  it  less  of  sonow  than  of  indig- 
nation, like  that  of  one  conscious  of  endnring  wrong.  He 
was  spared  one  pang,  in  his  last  hour,  which  had  filled  £g- 
mont*s  cup  with  bitterness ;  though,  like  him,  he  had  a  wife, 
he  was  to  leave  no  orphan  family  to  mourn  him. 

As  he  trod  the  scaffold  the  apparatus  of  death  teemed  to 
have  no  power  to  move  him.  He  still  repeated  the  declara- 
tion, that,  "  often  as  he  had  offended  his  Maker,  he  bad 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  committed  any  offence  against 
the  king-**  When  his  eye  fell  on  the  bloody  shroud  that 
enveloped  the  remains  of  Egmont,  he  inquired  if  that  were 
the  body  of  his  friend.  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
he  made  some  remark  in  Caatilian,  not  understood.  He 
then  prayed  for  a  few  momentf ,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the 
worda  wen  not  cangfat  hf  the  by-atanders,  and,  rising,  he 
asked  paidon  of  those  around  if  he  had  ever  offended  any  of 


J  them,  and  earnestly  besought  their  prayers.  Then,  witliout 
j  farther  deUy,  he  knelt  down  and,  repeating  the  words  *'  U 
I  manus  fuat  LomUe**  he  submitted  himself  to  his  fate. 

The  bloody  head  was  set  up  opposite  to  that  of  his  fellow- 
,  sufferer.  For  three  hours  these  ghastly  trophies  rcmaiaej 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude.  They  were  then  taken 
down,  and,  with  the  bodies,  pbced  in  leaden  coffins,  which 
were  straightway  removed, — ^that  containing  the  remains  of 
Egmont  to  the  eonvent  of  Santa  Clara,  and  that  of  Uoorns, 
to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Gndnle.  To  these  plaoes,  es- 
pecially to  Santa  Clara,  the  people  now  flocked,  as  to  the 
shrine  of  a  martyr.  They  threw  themselves  on  the  eofiio, 
kissing  it  and  bedewing  it  with  their  tears,  as  if  it  had  con- 
tained the  relict  of  tome  murdered  saiot ;  while  many  of 
them,  taking  little  heed  of  the  preaenoe  of  informers,  breathed 
vows  of  vengeance;  tome  even  swearing  not  to  trim  either 
hair  or  beard  until  these  vows  were  executed. 

Thus  fell  the  aristocracy ;  but  to  the  commoa 
people  more  summaiy  Tengeaiice  was  conoededi  and 
we  copy  one  eloquent  passage,  merely  to  show  the 
perseeation  wbicli  has  rendered  "Alfa's"  name 
notorious  to  the  end  of  time. 

PBOOBESS  or   BULUGIITER. 

The  measenger  who  brought  to  Margaret  the  royal  per- 
mission to  resign  the  regenigr  delivered  to  Alva  his  commission 
as  captain-general  of  the  Netherlands.  This  would  pUce 
the  dake,  as  Philip  wrote  to  him,  beyond  the  control  of  the 
council  cf  finance,  in  the  important  matter  of  the  oon&aea- 
tions.  It  raised  him,  indeed,  not  only  above  that  eouncil, 
but  above  every  other  council  in  the  country.  It  gave  him 
an  authority  not  lest  than  that  of  the  tovereign  himself. 
And  Alva  prepared  to  stretch  this  to  an  extent  greater  than 
any  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  had  ever  ventured  on. 
The  time  had  now  oome  to  put  his  terrible  machinery  into 
operation.  The  regent  was  gone,  who,  if  the  could  not 
curb,  might  at  least  criticise  his  actions.  The  prisons  were 
full ;  the  processes  were  completed.  Nothing  remained  hat 
to  pass  sentence  and  to  execute.  On  the  4th  of  January, 
1568,  we  find  eighty-four  persons  sentenced  to  death  at 
Valenciennes,  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  part  in  the  Ute 
movements, — ^religious  or  politicaL  On  the  20th  of  f  ebru- 
ary,  ninety-five  persona  were  arraigned  before  the  council  of 
blood,  and  thirty-seven  capitally  convicted.  On  the  20th  of 
March,  thirty-five  more  wera  condemned.  The  governor's 
emissaries  were  out  in  every  direction.  "  I  heard  that  preach- 
ing was  going  on  at  Antwerp,**  he  writes  to  Philip, 
"  and  I  sent  my  own  provost  then,  for  I  cannot  trust  the 
authorities.  He  arretted  a  good  number  of  heretics.  They 
will  never  attend  another  such  meeting.  The  magistrates 
complain  that  the  interference  of  the  provost  wa-s  a  violation 
of  their  privileges.  The  magistrates  may  as  well  take  it 
patiently.*'  The  pleasant  manner  in  which  the  duke  talks 
over  the  fate  of  his  victims  with  his  master  may  remind  one 
of  the  similar  dialogues  between  Petit  Andres  and  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  in  "Quentin  Durward.**  The  proceedings  in 
Ghent  may  show  the  course  pursued  in  the  other  cities. 
Commissioners  were  sent  to  that  capital,  to  ferret  out  the 
suspected.  No  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty-seven  were 
summoned  before  the  council  at  Brussels.  Their  names  were 
cried  about  the  streets,  and  potted  up  in  placards  on  the 
public  buildings.  Among  them  were  many  noble  and  wealthy 
individuals.  The  officers  were  particularly  instructed  to  as< 
certain  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  Most  of  the  accused  con- 
trived  to  make  their  etcape.  They  preferred  flight  to  the 
chance  of  an  acquittal  by  the  bloody  tribunal— though  flight 
involved  certain  banishment  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Eighteen  only  answered  the  summons  by  repairing  to  Brussels. 
They  were  all  arrested  on  the  same  day,  at  their  lodging*, 
and  without. exception,  were  sentenced  to  death!  Five  or 
six  of  the  principal  were  beheaded,  the  rest  perished  on  the 
gallowi. 

Impatient  of  what  seemed  to  him  a  too  tardy  method  of 
following  up  hit  game,  the  duke  determined  on  a  bolder 
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moTcment,  and  laid  his  plant  fjr  driving  a  gooJIy  namber  of 
Tictiais  into  his  toils  at  once.  He  fixed  on  Ash  Wednesday 
for  the  time — the  beginning  of  Lent,  when  men,  nf>er  the 
CamiTal  vns  put,  wonld  be  gathered  soberly  in  their  uvn 
dtrellings.  The  officers  of  justice  entered  their  premises  at 
dead  of  night ;  and  no  less  than  five  handred  citizens  vere 
dragged  from  their  beds  and  hurried  oiT  to  prison.  They 
alt  reeeired  sentence  of  death !  '*  I  have  reiterated  the  scn- 
tcnee  again  and  again,**  he  writes  to  Philip.  **  for  they  for- 
meat  me  with  iaquiries  whether  in  this  or  that  case  it  might 
not  be  oomnated  for  banishment.  They  weaiy  me  of  my 
life  with  their  importnnities.*'  He  was  not  too  weary,  how< 
erer,  to  go  on  with  the  bloody  work;  for  in  the  same  letter 
we  find  Urn  reckoning  that  three  handred  heads  more  must 
fall  before  it  will  be  time  to  talk  of  a  general  pardon.  It 
was  eomaum,  says  an  old  chronicler,  to  see  thirty  or  forty 
persons  arrested  aft  once.  The  wealthier  burghers  might  be 
seen  with  their  arms  pinioned  behind  them,  dra^ped  at  the 
bor3e*s  tail  to  the  place  of  execution.  The  poorer  sort  were 
not  eren  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at  Brussels.  Their 
cases  were  despatched  at  once,  and  they  were  hung  up  with- 
out fnither  d^y  in  the  city  or  in  the  suburbs.  Brandt,  in 
his  **  History  of  the  Beformation,**  has  collected  many  particu- 
lars respecting  the  persecution,  especially  in  his  own  pari:»h 
of  Holland,  during  that  **  reign  of  terror.**  Men  of  lower 
oottsidefatioa  when  dragged  to  prison  were  often  cruelly  tor- 
tured OB  the  rack,  to  extort  confessions,  implicating  them- 
sdTes  or  their  friends.  The  modes  of  death  adjudged  by 
the  Uoody  tribunal  were  yarious.  Some  were  beheaded  with 
the  sword — a  distinction  reserved,  as  it  would  seem,  for  per- 
sons of  condition.  Some  were  sentenced  to  the  gibbet,  and 
others  to  the  stake.  The  last  punishment,  the  most  dread- 
ful  of  all,  was  confined  to  the  greater  offenders  against 
ndigioo.  But  it  seems  to  hsTe  been  left  much  to  the  caprice 
of  tbe  judges,  sometines  eren  of  the  brutal  soldiery  who 
superintended  the  executions.  At  least  we  find  the  Spanish 
soUters  on  one  occasion,  in  their  righteous  indignation, 
throwing  into  the  flames  an  unhappy  Protestant  preacher 
whom  the  court  had  sentenced  to  the  gallows. 

The  soldiers  of  Alva  were  msny  of  them  veterans  who 
had  borne  arms  against  the  Protestants  under  Charles  V. 
— comrades  of  the  men  who  at  that  very  time  were  hunting 
down  the  natives  of  the  new  world,  and  slaughtering 
tliem  by  thousands  in  the  name  of  religion.  With  them 
the  sum  and  snbstanee  of  religion  were  comprised  in  a  blind 
£uth  in  the  Romish  Chnreh,  and  in  uncompromising  hostility 
to  the  heretic.  The  life  of  the  heretic  was  the  most  accept- 
able sacrifice  that  could  bo  offered  to  Jehovah.  With  hearts 
thus  seared  "  by  fanaticism,  and  made  callous  by  long  famili- 
arity with  human  suffering,"  they  were  the  very  ministers  to 
do  the  bidding  of  such  a  master  as  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

Ef  en  tbiB  bloody  Alva  was  a  more  feeling  or  a 
more  honoarable  roan  than  bis  master,  Philip  of 
Spain,  wbose  zeal  for  the  church  was  incited  partly 
by  bis  greed.  Alva  reminded  the  king  of  the 
services  rendered  to  tlic  Crown  by  Egmont,*  and 
earnestly,  even  piteously,  requested  tbe  restoration 
of  his  lands  to  bis  widowed  Countess  and  her 
numerous  family.  Philip  replied  ultimately  by  a 
pension,  which  was  a  pittance. 

Margaret  bad  ordered  the  reform  cburcbes  to  be 
levelled  with  tbe  ground — tbe  Komanist  cburcbes 
in  be  purified,  and  re-opened — the  Protestant 
children  to  be  re-baptized,  according  to  tbe  Roman 
ritu&l,  and  the  Protestant  schools  to  be  closed — 
before  tbe  arrival  of  Alva.  The  reformed  worship 
was  interdicted  in  Antwerp,  and  generally  over  tbe 
country,  and  "  that  of  tbe  Romish  church,  with  its 
splendid  ritual,  was  established  in  its  place."  Per- 
secution is  said  never  to  be  successful.  That 
scniifflcnt  is  repeated  like  the  cuckoo's  notes,  or 


the  owlet's  scream,  with  perfect  confidence,  and 
the  slightest  possible  proof  of  its  accuracy.  Per- 
secution is  never  successful  on  the  solitary  ground 
advanced  in  its  behalf.  The  advocates  of  tho 
Inquisition  in  tbe  Netherlands,  in  Rome,  and  in 
Spain,  supported  their  views  by  the  argument  that 
it  is  better,  more  humane,  and  wiser,  that  a  few 
persons  should  be  destroyed,  than  that  nations 
should  perish  eternally.  They  held  that  salvation 
was  impossible  out  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  persecuted  a  few  persons,  or  tbe  existing 
generation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  everlasting  loss 
of  many  persons,  or  of  future,  and  then  unseen, 
waves  of  mankind.  The  suppression  of  the  re- 
formed doctrine  by  fire  aud  force  —  even  by 
fraud,  often — was,  with  them,  the  means  to  tbe 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men.  This  was  their 
argument,  their  doctrine,  their  profession— and 
many  were  sincere. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  immediately  after  the  paci- 
fication of  Antwerp,  issued  an  edict  applicable  to 
all  tbe  population  under  her  regency ;  and  by  it, 
"  All^wbo  had  publicly  preached,  or  who  had  per- 
formed the  religious  exercises  after  the  Protestant 
manner ;  all  who  had  furnished  the  places  of  meet- 
ing, or  had  harboured  or  aided  the  preachers ;  all 
printers  of  heretical  tracts,  or  artists,  who,  with 
their  pencil,  had  brought  ridicule  on  the  Church  of 
Rome, — all«  in  short,  who  were  guilty  of  these  or 
simDar  iniquities,  were  to  be  punished  with  death, 
or  confiscation  of  property."  This  persecution 
might  have  satisfied  Philip  of  Madrid  and  Pius  of 
Rome,  and  rendered  altogether  supererogatory  the 
journey  of  Alva ;  yet  it  was  not  by  these  bloody 
men  deemed  quite  up  to  the  mark.  Margaret  was, 
notwithstanding  her  cruelties  to  Protestants,  a  par- 
ticular person  in  her  own  forms.  When  the  people 
of  Antwerp  were  subdued,  partly  by  the  infiueuce  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  Margaret,  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Prescott,  made  a  public  entry  "  with  all  be- 
coming pomp."  She  "  passed  through  the  files  of 
the  soldiery,  along  the  principal  streets ; "  and  was 
applauded  by  "tbe  fickle  populace;"  aud  "thus 
cheered  on  her  way,  the  regent  proceeded  first  to 
the  cathedral,  where  Te  Deum  was  chanted,  and  on 
her  knees  she  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty, 
that  this  great  city  had  been  restored,  without 
battle  or  bloodshed,  to  the  king  and  the  true  faith." 
The  historian  supports  his  statements  invariably 
by  his  authority  ;  and  it  is  possible,  even  probable, 
from  the  original,  that  the  devotiou  of  tbe  regent 
was  a  personal  rather  than  a  public  act.  The 
authority  is  Strada  de  Bello  Belgico,  vol.  1,  page 
328,  and  the  words  arc  : — 

Egit  ipsa  privatim  roagnas  Virgini  grates,  quod  ejus  ope 
tantam  urbem  sine  praelio  ac  sangninc,  Beligioui  Kegique 
reddidis&ct. 

Although  in  classic  times  the  word  privatim 
was  opplied  to  particular  acts  of  a  semi-public 
character,  yet  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  this 
author,  writing  after  tbe  reformation,  used  the 
adverb  in  its  common  sense ;  and  that  Margaret's 
thanksgiving  was  an  act   of  devotion,   and  not 
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merely  a  spectacle.  In  quoting  her  edict,  wo  ex- 
pressed oar  opinion  that  for  severity  it  might  have 
satisfied  Pins  and  Philip;  bat  on  its  publication  at 
Madrid,  "  it  caused  great  dissatisfaction,"  and  the 
king  pronoanced  it  "indecorous,  illegal,  and 
altogether  repugnant  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity." We  could  not  find  words  to  express  more 
aptly  the  faults  of  the  document ;  but  the  judg- 
ment of  Philip  opposed  its  leniency.  It  was  not 
adequately  severe.  It  did  not  oppose  private 
worship.  Its  enactments  could  be  enforced  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  It  left  no  work  for  the  In- 
quisition, and  therefore  it  was  "indecorous."  A 
man  and  his  family  could  still  together  worship 
God  at  their  fire-side,  and  therefore  it  was  "  re- 
pugnant to  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity." 

We  return  to  our  examination  of  the  common 
error,  that  "  persecution  accomplishes  its  object." 
It  often  accomplishes  its  negative,  and  never 
effects  its  positive  object.  It  secures  the  suppression 
of  one  faith,  but  not  the  triumph  of  any  other 
form  of  living  religion.  The  reformed  religion 
was  crushed  in  some  provinces  of  Flanders.  *Ant- 
werp,  Brussels,  Valenciennes,  are  now  inhabited  by 
Eomanist  populations.  The  Huguenots  of  Pranoe 
are  chiefly  represented  by  Englishmen  or  Swiss — 
their  descendants,  who  have  mixed  with  another 
race,  and  speak  another  tongue.  But  those  per- 
secutors who  vehemently  and  zealously  sought  the 
salvation  of  souls  through  the  dungeons,  the  fiery 
furnaces,  and  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition,  lived  not 
to  witness  that  suppression  of  all  true  faith  which 
they  had  effected.  A  Roman  Catholic,  attached 
sincerely  to  his  creed — such  a  man  as  Bossuet,  as 
wc  remarked  in  a  previous  article — could  not  bo 
satisfied  with  the  fashionable  apathy  of  Brussels, 
or  the  infidelity  of  France;  yet  they  are  the 
progeny  of  the  Inquisition  and  of  persecution. 

We  must  not  blame  entirely,  or  censure  exclu- 
sively, the  house  of  Castile  for  these  horrible  events. 
Even  Philip  was  charged  with  apathy  by  Pius. 
Alva  was  at  last  sent  by  Philip  in  consequence  of 
a  special  embassy  despatched  to  Madrid  from  Borne, 
with  a  rebuke  for  delay,  which  even  the  king  took 
in  bad  part.  The  Pope,  professing  to  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  Saviour  on  earth,  forgot  His  words 
— "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  my  king- 
dom were  of  this  worid,  then  would  my  servants 
fight."  Or  his  preceding  words — "Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of 
angebP"  If  the  advancement  of  any  form  of 
Christianity  could  be  Uwfully  attempted  by  force, 
then  "  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels'*  would 
do  its  Author's  pleasure  now,  as  they  will  perform 
His  will  hereafter. 

We  have  seen  the  ruthless  manner  in  which 
Alva  carried  out  his  instructions ;  but  zeal  for  the 
faith  was  not  a  stronger  principle  with  him  than 
zeal  for  the  revenue.  He  wrote  to  Philip  thus — 
"  He  would  have  every  man  feel  that  any  day  his 
house  might  fall  about  his  ears.  Thus  private 
individuals  would  be  induced  to  pay  larger  sums 


by  way  of  composition  for  their  offences.'*  This 
soldier  and  statesman  proposed — as  even  the  con- 
fiscating power  did  not  supply  his  treasury  with 
sufikient  rapidity — that  a  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
should  be  levied  on  all  property,  personal  and  real. 
As  a  financier  he  was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and 
the  secret  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Pitt,  and  in  our  own  d^j  by  Peel,  of 
balancing  deficits,  was  familiar  to  Alva.  The 
Flemings  disliked  the  scheme,  and  that  ''Metal 
Duke"  found  more  difficulty  with  one  per  cent,  of 
direct  taxation,  than  with  a  change  of  religion. 

After  the  execution  of  the  Counts  Egmont  and 
Hoome,  when  the  oouncil  at  Madrid  congratulated 
themselves  and  their  master  on  the  progress  of  the 
work,  Granvelle,  then  a  cardinal,  but  who  had  been 
a  subordinate  to  Margaret  in  the  management  of 
the  Netherlands,  inquired  if  the  Duke  "  had  also 
drawn  into  his  net  the  silent  one  P"  On  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  "then,"  said  he,  "if  he 
has  has  not  caught  him  he  has  caught  nothing." 
Alva  had  not  caught  him.  He  was  residing  upon 
his  property  in  Germany,  and  compliments  or 
threats  were  alike  wasted  upon  the  wary  prince. 
The  confiscation  of  his  property  in  the  Netherlands 
did  not  materially  move  his  purpose.  He  was  stiU 
a  lan  of  ample  means  and  had  many  relatives 
poLc.  sed  of  great  wealth.  The  theft  of  his  son, 
and  his  transportation  to  Spain,  in  the  light  of  an 
hostage,  may  have  damped  his  energy  for  a  time. 
The  persecution  in  the  Netherlands,  however, 
touched  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  irritated  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany.  The  emperor  remonstrated 
with  Philip  in  yain.  Many  of  the  king's  best 
subjects  abandoned  his  dominions  to  escape  from 
the  reign  of  terror.  To  the  emigrants,  and  to  those 
who  continued  disaffected  at  home,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  the  only  statesman  of  promise.  The 
people  of  Antwerp  offered  to  pay  him  double  the 
value  of  his  plate  if  he  would  coin  it  to  raise  funds. 
William  carried  on  correspondence  with  all  the 
Protestant  powers.  "  Culemborg,  Hoogstraten,  Louis 
of  Nassau,"  and  other  nobles  of  the  emigration, 
contributed  largely  to  the  cost  of  a  war.  The 
prince  himself  sent  his  jewels  to  the  nuurket  and 
his  plate  to  the  mint.  He  issued  a  justification  of 
his  proceedings,  and  assembled  an  army  in  April, 
1568.  This  army  was  divided  into  four  corps — 
one,  chiefly  French  Huguenots,  under  Cocqueville, 
crossed  the  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Artois ;  but, 
being  met  by  a  detachment  of  French  soldiers,  the 
Huguenots  flung  down  their  arms,  and  Cocqueville, 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  force,  perished  on 
the  scaffold.  The  second  corps,  under  Hoogstraten, 
were  beaten  by  Sancho  Davila,  and  those  rebel 
lords  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  executed  at 
Brussels.  A  third  corps,  under  Louis  of  Nassau 
and  Count  Adolphus,  the  brothers  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  passed  the  northern  borders,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Groningen.  William  himself 
"  establbhed  his  head-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cleves,'*  from  which  he  could  support  either  of 
the  divisions,  as  necessity  arose.     The  fate  of 
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CocqneTiUe  and  his  companions  has  been  stated. 
Hoogstraten,  althongh  beaten,  made  good  his 
junction  with  the  Pirinoe  of  Orange  by  a  rapid 
retreat.  Lonia  of  Nassau  fared  better.  He  pene- 
trated into  the  province  of  Groningeu ;  bnt,  being 
met  by  Count  Aremberg,  a  Memish  general,  who 
commanded  a  division  of  Spaniards,  and  being 
donbtfal  of  his  men,  he  estab&hed  himself  before 
the  convent  of  Heyligerlee,  with  a  sloping  bank  in 
front,  sinking  down  to  the  margin  of  an  extensive 
moTBSs,  and  a  hill  upon  the  left,  which  sheltered 
bis  infantry  ^m  the  Spanish  fire.  The  cavaby, 
under  bis  Imther,  Count  Adolphus,  were  upon  the 
right,  with  orders  to  chaige  the  ^niords  when 
they  passed  the  morass. 

Count  Aremberg  was  desirous  of  waiting  the 
advance  of  Count' Megen,  with  Philip's  horse, 
before  oommencing  a  general  engagement ;  but 
the  Spanish  infantry  were  at  that  time  considered 
the  best  disciplined  soldiers  of  Europe,  who  de- 
spised their  opponents  alike  as  heretics  and  irre- 
gulars. They  demanded  permission  to  strike  down 
the  heretics.  They  taunted  the  Flemish  general 
with  disloyalty  to  their  crown,  and  treachery  to 
their  cause.  In  an  evil  hour — it  was  near  his  last 
-»he  listened  to  their  entreaties  and  reproaches, 
and  fought 
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Cryuy  oat  that  they  shoaM  aooo  see  if  he  w«re  a  traitor, 
Coaat  Amaberg  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  little  army, 
and  marched  agaiost  the  enemy.  His  artillery,  meanwhile, 
vbich  he  had  posted  on  his  right,  opened  a  brisk  fire  on 
Lonis*s  left  wing,  where,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
it  did  little  esecntion. 

Under  eorer  of  this  fire,  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish 
ia^tiy  mof  ed  ferward ;  and,  as  their  commander  had  fore- 
seen, the  men  soon  beoune  entaa^ed  in  the  morass ;  their 
raaks  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and  when  at  length,  alter 
long  and  painfol  efforts,  they  emerged  on  the  firm  gronnd, 
they  were  more  spent  with  toil  than  they  wonld  haTe  been 
after  a  hard  day*s  maieh.  Thar  jaded,  and  sadly  in  dismay, 
thcf  were  aft  onee  assailed  in  front  1^  aa  enemy  who,  coii- 
idoaa  of  bis  own  advantage,  was  all  fresh  and  hot  for  action. 
Kotwithstanding  their  distressed  condition,  Aremberg^n  sol- 
diers maintained  their  gionnd  for  some  time,  like 
men  nnaeeastomed  to  defeat.  At  length  Loois  ordered 
the  eavaliy  on  his  right  to  eharge  Aremberg*s  flank. 
This  nnespeeted  aoveoMnt,  ooearring  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, decided  the  day.  Assailed  in  front  and  in  flank, 
hemmed  in  by  the  fatal  morass  in  the  rear,  the  Spaniards 
were  thrown  into  utter  confusion.  In  vain  their  gallant 
leader,  proof  against  danger,  though  not  against  the  taunts 
of  hia  folknrers,  endeavoared  to  rally  them.  His  horse  was 
fa'Ocd  ander  him ;  and  as  he  was  monoting  another,  he  re- 
eeived  a  shot  from  a  foot  soldier,  and  fell  mortally  wonnded 
from  his  saddle.  The  rout  now  became  general.  Some 
took  to  the  morass,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Some  saeeeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  ranks  of 
their  assailants,  while  many  more  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt.  Tlie  groond  was  covered  with  the  wonnded  and 
the  dead.  The  victory  was  complete.  Sixteen  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  left  on  the  fatal  field.  In  the  imagination 
of  the  exile  thirsting  for  vengeance,  it  might  serve  in  some 
degree  to  balance  the  bloody  roll  of  victims  whom  the  piti- 
Icn  dake  had  sent  to  their  account.  Nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
with  a  laige  quantity  of  ammoaition  and  military  stores, 
a  rieh  servioe  of  phde^  belonging  to  Aremberg,  and  a  con- 
uderabfe  sum  of  money,  lately  received  by  him  to  pay  the 
srreais  of  the  soldiers,  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 


Tet  as  serious  a  loss  as  any  inflicted  on  the  the  Spaniards 
was  that  of  their  brave  commander.  His  corpse,  disfigured 
by  wounds,  was  recognised  amid  a  heap  of  the  slain,  by  the 
insignia  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  he  wore  round  his 
neck,  and  which  Louis  sent  to  the  prince  his  brother,  as  a 
proud  trophy  of  his  victory.  The  joy  of  the  conquerors 
was  dimmed  by  one  monmfU  event,  the  death  of  Count 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  fell  bravely  fighting  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  one  of  the  first  victims  in  the  war  of  the  revolntaoa. 
He  was  a  youn^rer  brother  of  William,  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  But  he  had  already  given  promise  of  those 
heroic  qualities  which  proved  him  worthy  of  the  generous 
race  from  which  he  sprung. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  twenty-thiid  of  May,  1668. 
On  the  day  following,  Count  Megan  arrived  with  a  ieinforo»> 
roeot;  too  late  to  secure  the  victory,  but  not,  as  it  proved, 
too  late  to  snatch  the  fruits  of  it  from  the  victors.  By  a 
rapid  movement,  he  succeeded  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
town  of  Groningen,  and  thus  saved  that  important  place 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots. 

The  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Heyligerlee  caused  a  great 
sensation  through  the  country.  While  it  raised  the  hopes  o 
the  malcontents,  it  filled  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  indignation 
— the  greater,  as  he  perceived  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was 
to  be  referred  mainly  to  the  misoondnct  of  his  own  soldiers. 
He  saw  vrith  alarm  the  disutroos  eflbct  likely  to  be  produoed 
by  so  brilliant  a  success  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  struggle.  Tlie  hardy  men  of  Friesland 
would  rise  to  assert  their  independence.  The  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  his  German  levies,  would  unite  with  his  vic- 
torious brother,  and,  aided  by  the  inhabitants,  wonld  be  in 
oondition  to  make  formidable  head  against  any  fbrce  that 
Alva  could  muster.  It  was  an  important  crisis,  and  called 
for  prompt  and  decisive  action.  The  duke,  with  his  usual 
energy,  determined  to  employ  no  agent  here,  but  to  take  the 
affair  into  his  own  hands,  concentrate  his  forces,  and  march 
in  person  against  the  enemy. 

The  historian  says,  "  Yet  there  were  some  things 
he  deemed  necessary  to  be  done,  if  it  were  only  for 
their  effect  on  the  public  mind,  before  entering  on 
the  campaign."  The  public  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorue,  of  which  we  have  copied  the  account  in 
a  former  page,  was  one  of  those  things.  The  battle 
of  Heyligerlee  was  fought  in  May,  1568 ;  and  in 
the  month  of  June  following,  the  Counts  Egmont 
and  Hoome  were  executed  at  Brussels.  For  this 
step,  Mr.  Frescott  endeavours  to  account,  upon  the 
supposition,  that  Alva's  *'  appetite  for  vengeance 
may  have  been  sharpened  by  mortification  at  the 
reverse  his  arms  had  lately  experienced ;  and  he 
may  have  felt  that  a  blow  like  the  present  would 
be  the  most  effectual  to  humble  the  arrogance  of 
the  nation."  But  the  historian  asserts  farther,  that 
the  doom  of  those  unfortunate  noblenteu  was  pro- 
nounced "  in  Madrid,  before  Alva  began  his  march." 
He  holds,  at  least,  that  this  opinion  admits  no  doubt. 
Alva  had  mistaken  the  Flemings.  He  expected 
that  they  would  readily  return  to  their  allegiance 
upon  the  issue  of  a  general  amnesty.  He  esti- 
mated the  stubborn  character  of  the  men  by  a 
false  standard.  A  noble  and  a  soldier,  he  despised 
the  peaceable  pursuits  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant — among  whom  the  deaths  of  Egmont  and 
Hoome  left  a  feeling  of  implacable  hatred  to  their 
persecutors.  The  Councillor  Hessels,  a  Fleming, 
who,  according  to  public  opinion,  was  employed  to 
draft  the  sentence  of  these  nobles,  was,  nine  years 
afterwards,  apprehended  and  imprisoned.  The 
forms  of  the  reformed  courts,  like  those  of  tba 
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Komans,  were  slow — far  too  tedious  for  vengeanee ; 
and  when  Hessels  had  lingered  for  one  year  in 
prison,  the  mob  anticipated  justice  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lynch  law,  and  hanged  him  on  a  tree. 
His  executioners  belonged  to  the  men  of  Ghent.  The 
writers  of  a  subsequent  date  called  them  ruffians. 
And  what  then  is  the  proper  name  of  AWa,  Philip, 
Pius,  and  all  the  miscreants  in  power,  who  turned 
this  mob  into  ruffians?  Rulers  frequently  have 
not  only  their  own  cruelties  to  answer,  but  also 
those  deeds  of  hatred  which  they  provoke. 

Mr.  Prescott  breaks  sharp  off  from  the  affairs  of 
ilie  Netherlands  at  the  moment  when  they  have 
become  intensely  interesting,  and  closes  his  second 
volume  with  two  beautifully  told  episodes  of  Philip's 
life.  The  first  concerns  his  wars  with  the  Moors  and 
the  Turks ;  and  includes  the  celebrated  defence  of 
Malta,  by  its  knights,  against  the  Turks,  under 
Mustapha,  who  was  ordered  by  Solyman,  the 
Sultan,  to  take  the  island  at  any  cost.  The 
second  relates  the  curious  history  of  Don  Carlos's 
life,  and  the  painful  story  of  his  death — poisoned, 
as  no  reason  is  left  to  doubt,  by  the  orders  of  his 
father.  We  trust  that  the  American  historian  will 
not,  like  Macaulay,  keep  us  waiting  six  years  for 
his  third  volume;  but,  although  it  may  appear 
much  earlier,  yet  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
story  of  the  Netherlands  in  this  unfinished  state. 

Father  Paul,  in  his  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  says,  that  fifty  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  perscutions  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Netherlands. 
Qrotius  makes  the  number  one-hundred  thousand 
sufferers.  Charles  at  last  became  weary  of  slaying, 
and  left  the  work  to  Philip.  His  progress  during 
'  Margaret's  regency,  and,  subsequently,  under  Alva's 
supremacy,  formed  the  rebellion,  which  had  its  first 
marked  success  in  front  of  the  convent  of  Heyli- 
gerlee;  but  Alva,  after  the  execution  of  Egmont 
and  Hoorne,  marched  against  Louis  of  Nassau,  and 
defeated  him  before  William  could  effect  a  junction 
with  his  brother.  The  central  army  of  the  Prince, 
increased  by  fugitives  from  the  divbions  of  Hoogs- 
traten  and  Louis  of  Nassau,  advanced  into  Brabant 
up  to  Tillemont,  against  Alva ;  but  he  declined  a 
battle,  trusting  to  the  penury  of  his  opponent ;  and 
his  soldiers,  instructed  by  the  fate  of  Aremberg,  did 
not  press  for  an  engagement.  William  was  com- 
pelled by  want  to  disband  the  principal  part  of  his 
army,  and  trust  for  success  to  more  desultory 
efforts.  The  Dutch  were  easily  inured  to  the  sea, 
and  some  of  William's  followers,  acting,  probably, 
as  privateers,  armed  small  vessels  to  seize  Spanish 
property.  This  trade  could  not  be  profitable  until 
they  had  a  port  of  refuge,  and  they  surpised  Brill, 
« the  key  of  Holland."  This  success  gave  to  the 
insurgents  a  basis  of  operations  by  land  and  water. 
The  insurrection  became  general.  Flushing  and 
Vere  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  capture  of  Brill, 
the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Overyssel, 
Guelderland,  and  Priesland  acknowledged  his 
authority.  Still  the  contest  was  severe,  and  four 
years  four  months  exactly  had  passed  from  the 


battle  of  Heyligerlee,  until  the  States  were  able  to 
hold  a  convention,  at  Dort,  where  their  deputies 
met  on  the  15th  September,  1572,  and  levied 
taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  forces,  which 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange — not  as  king,  but  as  statholder  ;  and  the 
free  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  was  estab- 
lished. Alva,  being  foiled  in  all  his  attempts  to 
conciliate  or  to  subdue  the  people,  was  recalled  by 
Philip.  The  mild  Emperor  of  Germany,  Maxi- 
milian, then  offered  his  mediation,  and  a  congress 
was  held  at  William's  town  of  Breda ;  but  the 
meeting  did  not  produce  a  pacification.  The  war 
went  onwards,  and  the  Spaniards,  guilty  of  san- 
guinary excesses,  were  repaid  by  wretchedness  and 
woes.  Towards  the  close  of  1576,  a  confederacy 
of  all  the  provinces  was  formed  at  Ghent,  where 
Protestants  and  Uomanists  alike  bound  themselves 
to  exercise  toleration  and  repel  the  foreign  or 
Spanish  armies.  The  death  of  Maximilian,  of 
Austria,  complicated  the  position  of  the  Flemings, 
for  his  successor  was  not  equally  well  disposed  to 
toleration ;  and  the  subsequent  hostilities  were  in 
some  measure  merged  in  the  grand  contest  between 
the  Protestants  under  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  and 
the  adherents  of  Rome  under  Wallenstien.  The 
united  provinces  were  recognised  by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  except  Spain,  as  a  distinct  re- 
public, separate  from  the  Netherlands,  at  an  early 
date  in  that  great  struggle ;  but  Spain  only 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  Holland  in 
1648.  The  Dutch  continued  a  Protestant  people, 
distinguished  as  Calvinists  from  the  Lutherans 
of  Germany.  Their  energy  was  remarkable.  The 
extent  of  their  provinces  was  not  much  larger 
than  Wales,  yet  their  independence  has  been  main- 
tained, and  a  nation  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
persons  subsist  comfortably,  and  even  thrive  among 
their  beds  of  tulips,  and  fields  of  flax  and  wheat, 
somewhat  under  the  level  of  the  German  Ocean. 
Their  colonies  comprise  some  of  the  finest  islands 
of  the  west  and  kingdoms  in  the  east.  Their 
fleets  were  the  masters  of  the  channel  and  the  seas 
for  many  years,  and  even  since  their  supremacy 
was  destroyed  at  Cai&perdown  they  have  presented 
a  formidable  force  of  gallant  and  good  seamen, 
whom  we  would  rather  meet  as  allies  than  as 
enemies.  Their  merchants  are  still  the  most  enter- 
prising class  of  traders  on  the  European  continent; 
for  always  commerce  has  followed  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  to  their  home. 

The  fate  of  the  Netherlands  was  very  different. 
They  passed  from  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
Their  towns  declined  in  pcpuktion,  and  their 
people  in  skill.  They  ceased  to  be  commercial, 
and  were  chiefly  agricultural ;  while  manufactures 
continued  to  engage  the  strength  and  time  of  the 
inhabitants  in  some  of  the  towns.  The  revolution 
incorporated  them  with  France;  and  Napoleon's 
dream  of  rendering  Antwerp  the  commercial  and 
naval  metropolis  of  the  continent  was  nearly 
realised.  His  ambition  frustrated  this  and  other 
noble  objects  which  that  ambition  had  originated. 
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The  Netberlauds  were  again  united  to  Holland  at 
ihc  peace  of  1815,  nnder  the  hoose  of  Orange. 
Tills  re-union  only  continued  for  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years.  The  insurrection  of  Belgium  was 
undoubtedly  encouraged  by  Britain  and  France,  to 
obtain  a  throne  for  Leopold  of  Cobourg  and  the 
daughter  of  the  French  ling.  This  disastrous 
policy  of  the  Whigs,  who  were  then  subservient  to 
the  court,  destroyed  the  hope  of  forming  a  great 
nation  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe ;  for  Bel- 
giam  is  open  at  any  hour  to  the  French,  when  they 
may  be  inclined  to  march  an  army  into  its  terri- 
tories.    The   deed  done  cannot,  however,  be  re- 


called ;  but  history  teaches  us  in  stem  language, 
on  every  page,  the  price  that  "  peoples  '*  pay  for 
thrones,  when  they  allow  those  who  occupy 
them  to  use  the  influence  of  sovereignty  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  friends  and  the  support  of 
relatives.  The  house  of  Castile  have  cost  Europe 
the  lives  of  a  million  of  men,  cut  down  in  the 
prime  of  manhood ;  and  the  eloquence  of  Frescott 
will  not  describe,  in  his  closing  volumes,  that  which 
his  research  can  never  discover — a  single  benefit 
conferred  upon  the  world  by  this  race  of  frantic 
fanatics,  sufBcient  to  expiate  the  blood,  or  to  repay 
the  life,  of  the  meanest  man  among  that  million. 
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A    TALK. 


O  jou. 
Earth's  tender  and  ImpASsioniite  few  ! 
Take  eourage  to  entnut  your  lore 
To  Him,  MO  named,  who  guards  above 

Its  ends,  and  shall  Ailfl!, 
Breaking  the  narrow  prajers,  that  may 
Beilt  jour  narrow  hearts,  Away 

InUUbroad-IoTingwill! 

EUeabeth  Bamtt  Brawmng, 


CHAPTER  I. 

JlRZn     COTTAOI. 

It  was  mid-autumn.     The  dying  beauty  of  the 
year  was  gathering  her  mantle  of  golden  leaves 
slowly  about  her,  with  gentle  moanings  of  the 
south-wind,  and  George  Lambe  took  the  breath 
from  her  lips  with  passionate  delight,  as  he  passed 
the  last  row  of  new  suburban  cottages.     If  he  had 
known  who  was  likely  to  be  set  down  within  half 
an  hour  at  the  "  William  Pitt,"  at  whose  execrable 
statue   be  had  just  smiled,  he  would  have  waited 
and  given  her  his  arm  up  the  hUl.     On  his  right 
hand  were  gentlemen's  villas,  tco  many  of  them 
boilt  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  must 
call  the  gin-palace  order  of  architecture,  with  cre- 
scents of  smooth  gravel  enclosiog  trim  lawns,  and 
leading  up  to  pompous  porticos,  guarded  by  cou- 
chaut  lions,  and  flanked  by  geraniums  in  large  vases. 
The  gardens,  resplendent  with  asters,  dahlias,  and 
hollyhocks,  were  skirted  by  paddocks  that  ran  into 
the  open  country  beyond.     Now  and  then,  a  maid, 
with  a  ribanded  baby  in  white,  appeared  at  an 
upper  window,  and  humanised  the   scene;  and 
once  cr  twice  a  very  genteel-looking  cart  from  the 
city  he  had  recently  left,  assured  George  Lambe,  if 
he  needed  assurance,  that  the  dwellers  in  these 
extremely  "detached"  residences  had  human  wants 
and  cares,  and  relations  of  a  practical  character 
with  the  world  at  a  distance.  Yet  he  thought  they 
must  look  as  grimly  and  forbiddingly  to  a  starving 
wretch  on  tramp,  as  would  a  moated  castle,  with  a 
portcoUis  showing  its  shark's  teeth  over  the  draw- 
bridge.    "In  how  many  of   these    mansions," 
mused  George,  "  would  Pameirs  hermit  be  received 


hospitably;  and  how  often  would  the  angel  think 

it  necessary  to  steal  the  golden  goblet  ?" 

Then  he  checked  himself,  and  turned  cheerily  to 
the  scene  on  his  left  hand,  where  were  open  fields 
sUghtly  undulating,  and  dotted  with  those  cropped 
and  shaven  trees,  which  he  often  told  me  were  his 
horror,  but  which  now  only  mode  him  smile  and 
compare  them  in  his  mind  to  the  legs  of  a  French 
poodle. 

Soon  he  came  to  a  small  row  of  wooden  hats, 
called  by  courtesy  cottages,  built  of  overlapping 
planks  that  suggested  to  George  a  section  of  a  fan 
of  a  female  Titan.  Every  pane  in  the  window  of 
one  of  them  was  crammed  with  a  miscellany  of 
apples,  nuts,  and  swcetstufif.  All  the  doors  were 
open,  and  inside  were  small  round  tables  with 
premature  teas,  set  out  on  paradisiacally  painted 
trays.  After  the  cottages  came  a  road  be- 
tween embanked  hedge-rows,  and  then,  at^  a 
sudden  bend,  a  small  lake,  with  steps  going 
down  into  the  water,  where  dead  leaves  floated 
by  hundreds,  or,  driven  by  the  wind  into  a 
corner,  lay  huddled  over  each  other  in  a  compact 
mass,  like  the  bay-leaves  at  the  top  of  the  fig-dmm 
you  open  at  Christmas,  amid  the  acchimations  of 
the  children,  who  have  no  pity  for  the  finger  you 
have  torn  with  the  nail  in  the  lid.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lake  was  a  great  weeping  willow  on  a  toy 
island :  its  branches  were  streaming  like  fiags  in 
the  breeze,  and  hiding  the  board  nailed  to  it,  on 
which  was  incribed  in  letters  of  the  largest  size, 
and  in  white  on  a  black  ground,  a  caution  against 
fishbg ;  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  there 
M  as  a  little  boy  at  every  other  yard,  with  fishing 
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rod  oud  basket,  just  as  if  there  had  been  no  pro- 
hibition tit  all.  Opposite  the  lake,  beyond  a  field* 
which  contained  a  h^j-stack  or  two,  a  pond  with 
dacks,  and  a  bam,  arose  a  hill  of  mathematical 
convexity,  whose  summit  was  crowned  with  a  solitary 
stumpy  tree,  which  reminded  Qeorge, — cockney 
that  he  was! — of  the  ball  at  the  top  of  the  Monu- 
ment. And  then  his  path  lay  at  the  left  hand 
side  of  a  churchyard  forming  the  angle  of  two 
roads,  and  continued  between  hedge-rows  and  tail 
trees  that  almost  met  overhead,  with  fields  on  both 
sides.  Sometimes,  when  the  ground  on  either 
hand  rose  rapidly,  only  the  top  of  a  tree  would  be 
seen  above  the  summit  of  the  green  elevation,  and 
George  would  notice  the  vague,  almost  infinite, 
suggestions  which  arose  in  his  mind  when  he  saw 
this.  After  climbing  a  steep  ascent  through  a 
wood,  he  found  himself  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  from 
which  he  could  look  down  upon  the  city,  with  its 
darkly-rising  dome,  and  a  prospect  which  covered 
portions  of  several  counties.  In  one  direction  he 
could  see  the  river  and  the  shipping,  and  at  his 
feet  was  an  undulating  country,  where  the  lines  of 
undulation  intersected  each  other  in  such  a  way  as 
to  mak(9  the  few  houses  which  dotted  the  scene 
look  out  of  the  perpendicular,  like  the  church 
towers  in  a  girl's  drawing  book.  And  ihe^  he 
paused  an^.  rested ;  partly  because  he  did  not  want 
to  rush  hurried  and  warm  into  Jireh  cottage, 
partly  because  he  was  only  in  the  uncertain  spring- 
time of  his  intimacy  there,  and  did  not  wish  to  he 
too  early.  His  restlessness  had  tempted  him  abroad 
80  soon,  and  he  loved  the  walk.  He  leaned  against 
a  tree  with  the  soft  wind  on  his  flashed  face,  and 
watched  the  changes  in  the  sky,  and  the  shifting 
light  and  shade  that  played  over  wood  and  hill, 
while  heavy,  smoke  coloured  ckmds  came  rolling  up 
from  the  horizon,  and  left  the  whole  verge  oi  the 
heavens  of  a  pale  greenish-blue.  After  a  while,  he 
roused  hijDself,  and  walked  veiy  quietly  to  Jireh 
cottage,  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  suburban  cottages,  beyond  the  name,  and  a 
very  beautiful  laburnum  tree  ia  front. 

Mr.  Lambe  found  Mrs.  Dorrien  alone,  with 
needlework  in  her  lap,  and  Komaine's  "Walk  and 
Triumph  of  Faith"  upon  the  table.  She  received 
him  with  unaffected,  but  rather  subdued,  kindness, 
and  hoped  he  had  not  got  wet  in  going  home  the 
kst  time  he  was  there.  Mrs.  Dorrien  was  a  sub- 
dued woman  altogether,  with  little  self-assertion 
and  no  suspiciousness — excellently  adapted,  as  far 
as  her  own  happiness  was  oonceined,  for  the  wife 
of  a  strong-minded  man  like  Mr.  Dorrien.  If'or 
him  it  was  not  so  well.  He  needed,  for  his  soul's 
health,  a  partner  who  could  have  rounded  off  his 
4«o  angukr  and  rigid  character,  by  the  attrition  of 
an  active  resolution,  tempered  with  love.  An 
^im  resolution  was  what  Mrs.  Dorrien  lacked ; 
bat  there  was  a  genial  simplicity  about  her  which 
always  refreshed  the  heart  of  George  Lambe,  and 
he  sat  there — not  uneasily,  great  as  was  the  gulf 
between  them— playing  with  her  scissors,  and 
Ktudying  hor  (adQ  with  a  kindly  interest,  till  she 


caught  him  in  the  act  of  gazing,  and  almost  coloured 
up  at  the  arch  smile  that  lurked  in  his  eyes.  Like 
many  good,  innocent  women,  she  found  her  admi- 
ration of  superior  men  could  never  quite  lose  itself 
in  a  frank,  unconscious  regard.  She  stood  in  awe 
of  tbem,  and  now  betrayed  the  thought  that  her 
daughter  could  talk  better  than  she  could,  and 
that  she  would  rather  be  one  of  three  when  Mr. 
Lambe  was  present. 

"  Grace  will  be  down  directly^"  she  said,  and  in 
the  kindest  quasi-apologetic  tone. 

"  O,"  .  .  .  said  Qeoige  $  thinking  to  himself — 
'*  How  came  that  Olympian  creature  to  be  dropped 
down  hereF"  A  not  altogether  comfortable  pcn- 
sation  prevented  his  saying  anything  more  to  the 
purpose.  He  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Dorrien, 
unsuspecting  as  she  was,  would  have  mentioned 
Grace  in  that  frank  way,  if  she  had  known  that, 
without  Grace,  his  evening  would  have  been  blank. 
Yet,  what  could  he  do  P  He  could  not  say  "  Dear 
lady,  I  like  you,  and  am  even  catholic  enough  in 
my  appreciation  to  understand  and  respect  your 
husband ;  but  I  came  hither  to  see  Grace."  He 
could  not  say  this,  though  we  might  surely  augur 
well  for  his  career,  at  the  opening  of  our  story, 
when  we  may  safely  assert  that  so  hateful  was  any 
reserve  to  his  open,  demonstrative  nature,  that  he 
would  gladly  have  said  this,  if  it  had  been  possible. 
But  we  had  better  refrain  from  augury.  Qeorge 
glanced  over  the  heavy,  but  eminently  respectable 
furniture  of  the  room,  and  at  last  observed,  of  a 
Parian  cast  of  Dorothea  on  themantelpiece  (which 
he  thought  would  be  rather  a  romantic  fancy  for 
Mr.  Dorrien) — "I  think  that  was  not  here  when  I 
called  last.*' 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Dorrien,  "  it  is  a  present  from 
one  of  Grace's  friends." 

George  had  guessed  that;  but  he  wanted 
to  make  her  talk  of  Grace,  and  he  was  always 
amubcd  to  hear  the  way  in  which  "  Grace's  friends" 
were  spoken  of  at  the  cottage ;  by  her  mamma,  with 
a  shy  respect^  as  if  Grace  must  know,  but  she  did 
not;  by  her  papa,  with  suppressed  dislike;  by 
both,  as  if  they  were  outsiders,  rather  than  even 
borderers.  Yet  Grace  was,  unawares,  doing  a 
better  work  than  she  thought.  Involuntarily,  she 
was  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  circle  of  erratic 
natures,  who  disliked  the  creed  of  Jireh  Cottage, 
but  felt  the  beneficent  influence  of  her  harmonious 
character ;  and  she  held  on  her  cheerful  way,  quite 
unconscious  that  "  Grace's  friends"  were  frequent 
topics  of  curtain  discourse  between  papa  and 
mamma.  Instinctively,  "Grace's  friends" — that 
is,  her  peculiar  friends,  who  were  not  also  friends 
of  the  family — ^felt  a  want  in  themselves,  and  re- 
cognised in  Grace  the  genial  outgrowth  of  the 
lacking  element. '  Some  of  them,  I  know,  fancied 
that  her  {»ety  was  a  thing  of  circumstance  and 
association;  but  they  were  mistaken.  It  was 
deeply- rooted,  and  had  more  to  do  with  the  unity 
of  her  character  than  they  could  understand — more 
than  some  of  them  would  have  been  pleased  to 
understand.     Mr.  Lambe  was  not  one  of  thes^ 
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though  I  do  not  know  waether  Mr.  Dorrien  would 
eren  have  handed  him  over  to  the  ^^uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God." 

The  walk  of  some  women  affects  ^oulike  musical 
rhythm.  Grace  now  stepped  into  the  room  with  a 
moyement  that  we  will  call  aiidaiUino  saaesioso,  con 
poco  Mo,  and  as  she  stood  there,  with  a  broad-faced 
smile  and  an  outstretched  hand,  it  certainly  seemed 
as  if  Mr.  Lambe  had  not  been  far  wrong  in  calling 
her  an  "Olympian  creature  ;"  though  her  papa 
wonld  hare  been  very  much  shocked  at  such  a 
pagan  characterisation  of  the  daughter  who  had  only 
yesterday  morning  sat  with  him  at  the  sacramentid 
table,  or,  as  old  fashioned  people  call  it,  "the 
Ordinaoce."  Her  head  was  slightly  thrown  back, 
and  her  dark  hair,  parted  plainly  from  the  forehead, 
fell  in  ungrudging  curls  behind  her  ears,  and  clasped 
her  necL  The  chiselling  of  the  features  was  far 
from  perfect,  and  the  mouth  was  much  too  large ; 
but  the  frank,  well-lit  eye,  beaming  with  courage 
and  kindness  from  under  the  open  forehead,  might 
have  belonged  toPallas  Athene  in  her  gentlest  mood." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lambe  ?  "  said  Grace, in 
a  Toice  as  clear  as  a  bell,  and  with  an  air  and 
carriage  as  buoyant  and  fresh  as  an  April  morning; 
and  George,  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  her, 
answered  mechanically,  and  placed  a  chair,  feeling 
as  if  he  could  hare  allowed  her  to  set  her  imperial 
foot  on  his  neck,  and  have  risen  a  prouder  man. 
lor  him,  this  unsophisticated  English  girl  had 
brought  sunshine  and  perfume  into  the  apartment, 
and  a  reverential,  yet  tumultuous,  exhilaration  into 
his  heart.  He  had  literally  to  "  gulp  down  "  his 
emotion,  and  the  inoongrous  consciousness  that 
he  had  made  a  slight  noise  in  doing  so,  recalled  him 
to  the  commonplaces  of  the  situation. 

"  I  have  walked  from  the  "William  Pitt,"  said  he. 

"0 ! I  was  going  to  do  so,  but  I  met 

Mr.  Lemaire  in  a  phaeton,  with  a  whole  troop  of 
children,  whom  he  had  taken  out  for  a  holiday,  and 
he  made  me  get  up,  and  brought  me  home  the 
nearest  way." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lemaire." 

"  What !  not  j^et  ?  Poor  old  man :  it  is  always 
the  same  story  with  him.  '  0,  Mademoiselle,  I 
have  found  him — I  have  found  him :  you  will  make 
so  good  as  to  come  and  see  him  yesterday  morn- 
ing!* or,  *0,  Meess — 0,  Meess,  he  has  stopped 
himself  to-morrow  in  the  night ! '  " 

"But  who  is  'him?'  and  why  is  he  always 
stopping  himself  ? " 

"That's  the  Perpetual  Motion.  Besides  his 
occupation  with  his  models,  he  plays  a  chamber- 
oigan  most  dismally,  and  makes  marionncites  to 
give  away  to  little  children.  Haven't  you  seen 
him  yet,  Mr.  Lambe  ?  Tall  and  thin,  with  gray 
hairs,  very  long  and  flowing,  and  a  stiff  walk  ? " 

Mr.  Lambe  shook  his  head ;  but  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  know  any  one  so  familiar  to  Miss 
Dorrien  recalled  to  his  mind  the  recency  of  his 
acquaintance  with  her.  Instinctively,  he  hurried 
the  conversation  away  to  a  common  ground  of 
sympathy  and  intelligence* 


Dorrien,  have  you  read  Bryants' 
'  Thanatopsis  ?'  Isn't  it  beautiful  r'  asked  George, 
with  a  boyish  eagerness  which  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  ever  to  lose. 

Mrs.  Dorrien  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  said, 
"Bryant's  what?*'  and  George  had  to  explain, 
after  Grace  had  replied  to  him  with  a  nod  of  vivid 
intelligence,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
topic  he  had  introduced  that  his  shake  of  the  head 
did  to  her  talk  of  Mr.  Lemaire.  It  struck  a  key- 
note of  common  feeling  between  them  for  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  Then  little  Jos  came  running  in 
from  the  garden,  and  made  friends  with  George, 
who  loved  children,  and  knew  how  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  them.  Jos  was  just  four  years  old, 
and  exactly  like  any  other  boy — red,  rampant,  and 
alimentative.  His  being  named  Joshua  made  no 
difference  whatever,  neither  did  his  being  born  and 
trained  at  Jireh  Cottage.  I  know  some  storytellers 
would  give  such  a  child  a  face  of  precocious 
seriousness,  and  a  timid  or  sulky  reticence  of  man- 
ner ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense.  You  never  see  such 
boisterous  little  imps  as  iu  households  where  the  rod 
of  iron  is  supposed  to  be  in  vogue.  As  for  the 
name,  suppose  Grace  had  been  named  Kerenhap- 
puch — would  that  have  altered  her  Olympian  air, 
or  the  coquetry  which  now  and  then  made  her 
piquanle  rather  than*  imperial  ?  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  that  she  had  coquetry — which  stole  out  in 
the  carriage  of  her  head,  her  love  of  praise,  and 
her  preferences  among  her  friends.  8he  was  fond 
of  glory;  and  if  you  have  not  forgotten  your 
school-reading,  you  will  know  what  I  mean  when  I 
compare  her,  in  this  respect,  to  Aurelie,  in  Madame 
de  Genlis'  "  Veillees  du  Chateau." 

Jos,  after  being  kissed  several  times  by  his 
sister,  who  was  more  than  usually  lavish  of  her 
kisses  this  evening,  for  a  reason  which  you  may 
perhaps  be  philosopher  enough  to  miderstand,  sat 
down  rather  seriously,  and  said  he  felt  very  cold ; 
upon  wliich  mamma  gathered  him  to  her  knee  and 
cuddled  him  up.  As  for  George  and  Grace,  their 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough.  Dr.  Johnson, 
describing  a  visit  said,  "  Sir,  we  had  talk."  That 
would  describe  George's  visit  to  Grace  (the  truth 
will  out)— Sir,  or  Madam,  these  young  people  had 
talk ;  some  of  it  not  very  wise,  but  all  of  it  innocent 
as  buttercups  and  daisies. 

"  Mr.  Fleming  gave  me  tho  writing-case."  (One 
of  Grace's  friends,  thought  George,  with  a  slight 
pang  of  jealousy,  which  he  instantly  strangled  as 
mean.) 

"  Is  Mr.  Fleming  as  much  of  a  transcendentalist 
as  Mr.  Wade — does  he  talk  Carlylese,  and  say 
'earnest,'  and  put  energy  in  the  place  of  good- 
ness?" 

"  He  does  not  stare,  as  you  do.  What  do  you 
do  it  for?  You  think  it  looks  romantic  and 
poetical." 

"  So  it  does,"  said  George,  laughing,  and  quoting 
Leigh  Hunt's."  Feast  of  the  Poets"— 

And  the  faces  of  baids,  glowing  fresh  from  their  skies, 
Camo  throogiog  aroaxid,  with  inietU/tcsi  oj  ejfu. 
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R  "Bless  me!*'  says  Grace;  "how  proud  we're 
getting!  (Jos! — don't  you  Icar  that  pattern.) 
"We're  a  bard  now — anything  else,  Sir  ?" 

"  I'm  so  dedfully  hot ! "  exclaims  Jos,  beating 
an  eperdu  retreat  from  the  table. 

"  Why,  just  now  yon  said  you  were  cold,  dear 
boy,"  said  Mr.  Lambc,  with  some,  seriousness. 
"  Let  me  look,  and  be  a  doctor.  His  eyes  seem 
heavy,  and  rather  bloodshot,  Mrs.  Dorrien — he 
must  have  caught  a  bad  cold.  Has  he  had  the 
hooping-cough  ?" 

"  0,  Mr.  Lambe !  Mr.  Dorrien  would  go  mad  if 
he  were  to  have  anything  like  that !  0,  don't, 
please  !  Jossy  is'nt  going  to  be  ill,  is  he  P"  in- 
terposed his  frightened  mamma. 

"There's  papa!  cried  Grace,  starting  up  and 
vanishing,  only  to  reappear  with  papa,  staggering 
under  her  manifold  embrace,  and  taU^ing  in  snatches 
between  showering  kisses.  He  was  shorter  than 
Grace — who  was  very  tall — and,  being  also  stout, 
invariably  reminded  me  of  a  Dutch  cheese  on  the 
legs  of  the  King  of  Clubs.  He  saluted  George 
good-humouredly  enough — he  was  always  good- 
humoured  enough  on  coming  home — and  soon 
became  absorbed  in  Jossy.  For  many  years  after 
Grace  was  born,  he  had  had  no  child  ;  then  came 
a  boy,  who  died  in  early  infancy ;  another  interval, 
and  the  child  of  his  mature  a^,  Joshua,  appeared 
to  console  him,  and  to  become  the  idol  of  bis 
strong,  but  narrow  affections — not  indeed,  to  the 
displacement  of  Grace  from  her  peculiar  niche,  but 
to  the  engrossment  of  much  worship  which  she 
would  otherwise  have  received.  I  suppose  our 
friends,  the  storytellers  before-named,  would  have 
made  Mr.  Dorrien  a  dark-complexioned  man,  with 
square  forehead,  bushy  eyebrows,  and  iron-gray 
hair;  but  I  cannot  oblige  them  by  adhering  to 
their  stock  idea.  Mr.  Dorrien  was  plump,  fresh- 
coloured,  light-haired,  and  with  eyebrows  rather 
scanty  than  otherwise — not  depressed,  but  elevated 
in  the  middle  over  nearly  colourless  eyes.  You 
did  not  need  to  look  twice  to  see  that  there  was  a 
deep  reserve  of  rigidity  in  the  man ;  but  his  tem- 
perament  was  florid,  and  he  was  superficially,  social 
and  genial.  Otherwise  "  Grace's  friends"  would 
have  been  fewer  than  they  were,  and  George  would 
never  have  won  even  a  transient  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  les  iutpech,  Mr.  Dorrien  was  a  chimney- 
comer  man,  and  fond  of  his  daughter  and  his  boy 
— also,  in  a  quiet  way,  of  bis  wife.  He  was  com- 
monly voted  a  very  domestic  person  ;  but  he  h.Hd 
«(?/,  after  all,  the  true  home-instinct,  and  there  was 
selfishness  in  his  hugging  of  the  fireside.  I  know 
many  men,  with  even  less  of  the  home-feeling  than 
Mr.  Dorrien,  who  gain  credit  for  being  intensely 
domestic,  and  "  never  leaving  dear  Mrs.  Johnson 
alone  of  an  evening,"  just  because  they  have  the 
vit  inertia  of  the  selfish  and  slippered  slave  of 
personal  comfort,  and  flinch  from  going  abroad. 

Now  came  tea,  with  Jossy  on  papa's  knee,  and 
more  general,  but  much  less  animated,  talk.  By 
an  uuconscioas  act  of  acquiescence,  George  made 
an  effort  to  refrain  from  his  own  peculiar  set  of 


topics  iu  Mr.  Dorrien 's  presence  :  and  Mr.  Dorrien 
saw  it,  and  despised  him  for  it.  Once,  he  grew  pu« 
thusiastic  about  a  book.  It  was  Lord  Bacou*3 
Essays ;  and  he  made  an  uulucky  quotation  in  illus- 
tration of  his  author's  happy  use  of  similes — 
"Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats 
amongst  birds ;  they  ever  fly  by  twilight."  George 
had  actually  no  arriere-pensee;  but  Mr.  Dorrien 
thought  he  had,  and  remembered  him  for  it.  He 
was  a  shrewd, dry-witted  man,  and  knew  that  George 
knew  that  he  did  not  admire  him,  and  that  the 
mutual  understandiug  was  conscious  on  both  sides. 

"It  was  all  very  well  of  Goethe  to  say  people  are 
80  sehrecklich  vielgelesen  nowa-days,  but  it  is  only 
in  shilling  books ;  the  good  books  nobody  reads, 
or  reading,  remembers,"  said  George,  addressing 
Grace,  who  understood  something  of  German. 

"  What  docs  that  mean,"  inquired  mamma,  with 
an  air  of  inquisitive  awe.  • 

"It  means — so  something  or  other  well  read, 
Mrs.  Dorrien.  I  can't  translate  the  exact  adverb 
to  you."  Grace  and  her  papa  both  frowned.  Greorge 
was  sure  to  make  some  slip  of  this  kind  in  the 
course  of  the  evening — he  always  did ;  and  Grace 
had  once  hinted  to  him,  not  apropos  of  anything 
particular,  but  in  a  general  way,  that  he  was  very 
incautious.  "  Incautious,"  replied  he  ;  "  not  a 
bit.  I  am  the  most  cautious  of  men.  I  can  do 
with  impunity  things  that  other  people  cannot  do, 
because  I  am  so  cautious.  I  bar  the  shutter,  bolt 
the  door,  and  set  the  alarum,  and  then  give  myself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment."  Grace 
smiled,  but  secretly  wished  he  would  be  more  prac- 
tical and  less  metaphysical ;  people  would  persist 
in  calling  him  lax  and  flippant. 

After  Jos  had  made  a  triumphal  disappearance 
for  the  night,  there  was  a  lull.  There  always  is, 
after  a  child  has  been  sent  to  bed,  however  lai^ 
or  boisterous  the  circle  round  the  fireside.  Mr. 
Dorrien  kept  dropping  off  into  brief  doses,  and 
the  talk  between  George  and  Grace  returned  to 
Bryant;  for  George  kept  quoting  lines  from  the 
"  Thanatopsis  "  in  a  musing,  underbrcathed  way. 

"What  a  capital  criticism  is  that  of  Lowell's 
on  Bryant !"  observed  Grace — "You  know  it,  Mr. 
Lambc?" 

George  repeated  it,  smiling : — 

IIe*a  n  Cowper  condensed,  by  no  craziness  bitten, 

With  the  ndvautnge  that  Wurdsworth  before  him  has  written. 

and  added — "  But  Bryant  is  more  of  an  out-door 
man  than  was  Cowper.  Cowper  loved  the  green- 
wood ;  but  his  was  the  love  of  a  small  tea-party 
man  who  never  wholly  tore  himself  away  from  the 
muffins  on  the  shiny  tripod,  not  that  of  a  free 
forrester.     Yet  I  love  Cowper  very  dearly." 

"  Kio  del  Monte  and  Bolanos,"  muttered  Mr. 
Dorrien  in  his  sleep,  and  starting,  as  if  a  fly  had 
settled  on  his  nose. 

"  Dear  me!  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dorrien,  "what 
can  he  mean  ?  It  is  like  the  unknown  tongues  I 
once  went  to  hear,  when  you  were  a  baby,  Grace." 

George  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  what  it  meant. 
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but  merely  said  it  sounded  like  the  name  of  some 
place  in  South  America  to  which,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Dorricn  had  been  writing  by  to-day  *s  Brazil  mail. 

Bye-and-bye,  according  to  nightly  and  invariable 
custom,  Mrs.  Dorrien  stepped  up  stairs  to  look  at 
Jossy  asleep,  and  see  that  he  had  not  tossed  the 
cloibea  off  bis  little  cot,  at  her  bed-side.  Grace 
bad  drawn  out,  rather  abruptly,  a  portfolio  of  draw- 
ings, and  George  had  exchanged  chairs,  so  as  to  be 
nearer  to  her,  at  the  same  moment.  Moving 
simultaneoosly,  they  had  brushed  each  other  rather 
nmgbly,  and  laughed,  with  perhaps  a  slight  con- 
sdoasness,  at  the  accidental  contact.  They  turned 
orer  a  watercolour  sketch  of  a  funeral  procession 
by  a  market- cross,  surrounded  by  women  in  high 
caps  and  strange  kirtles.  George  began  quoting 
Bacon  again.  "  '  Men  fear  to  die,  as  children  to  go 
into  the  dark ;  yet  to  die  is  as  natural  as  to  be  born, 
and  to  a  little  ohild  one  is  perhaps  as  painful  as 
the  other.'  That  is  very  well  said,  but  I  do  not 
think  Bacon  had  an  affectionate  nature.  It  is  love 
that  makes  death  bitter."  He  had  been  getting 
more  dose  to  Grace,  and  now  removed  farther  off, 
so  abruptly,  that  she  raised  her  eyes  in  quiet  sur- 
prise, intending  to  say,  "How  you  dart  about, 
Mr.  Lambe ;"  but  she  encountered  such  a  look  that 
she  hastily  dropped  her  eyelids,  and  held  her  peace. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  with  only  the  ticking  of 
the  hall-clock,  heard  through  the  open  door,  to 
break  it;  but  Mrs.  Dorrien  returned,  as  her  husband 
roused  again,  and  said,  "Jos  looks  very  flushed, 
and  breathes  Tery  hard  and  hot,  my  dear — come 
and  see." 

Kow,  if  George  had  held  his  tongue,  Mr.  Dor- 
rien would  have  obeyed,  and  sent  for  a  doctor  on 
the  spot.  But  George  did  not.  He  put  in  the 
most  unhappy  stroke  ever  made  by  mortal  oar  in  a 
similar  conjuncture,  and  said — "  Do,  Mr.  Dorrien, 
send  for  a  doctor ;  I  am  sure  Jos  is  ill — I  noticed 
him  before  tea."  What  did  Mr.  Dorrien  think  of 
the  young  man  who  had  just  beforo  lugged  in 
Bacon  to  convict  him  of  crepuscular  convictions  ? 
Why,  simply  that  he  was  playing  a  game,  and 
trying  to  propitiate  him  by  appearing  interested  ip 
its  pet.  So  Mr.  Dorrien,  without  confessing  his 
perversity  to  himself  of  course,  said — "  0, 1  know ; 
he  has  a  slight  cold — We'll  give  him  something  in 
the  morning" — and  the  rest  of  the  evening  wore 
heavily  away,  while  an  inflammation  was  rapidly 
tightening  its  grasp  of  Jossy's  little  lungs.  Grace 
lost  her  animation;  Mr.  Dorrien  halted  himself; 
Mrs.  Dorrien  turned  over  Homaine.  George  soon 
rose  to  go,  and  the  leave-taking  was  not  a  nice, 
happy  one — the  only  simple-hearted,  unconscious 
person  being  Mrs.  Dorrien.  After  family  prayer — 
which  was  conducted  with  less  unction  than  usual 
— was  over,  Grace  withdrew,  after  many  kisses 
given  and  received  with  papa,  and  a  quieter  em- 
brace with  mamma.  As  her  footsteps  were  heard 
retreating  upstairs,  Mr.  Dorrien  observed— 

"There  is  something  very  unsanctiGed  about 
that  young  man."  There  was,  but  the  want  of 
sauctification  was  not  where  he  believed  it  to  be, 


and  "  that  young  man  "  knew  it  belter  than  he 
did.     Mrs.  Dorrien  was  silent. 

"  Ho  must  have  a  motive  for  coming  here." 

"  Motive,  my  dear ;  why  should  he  have  a  motive, 
as  you  call  it?" 

"  Well,  a  feeling  then,  which  is  worse  than  a 
motive." 

"  O,  my  dear,  there  must  be  social  intercourse ; 
of  course,  we  have  all  our  feelings." 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  thinking  of  Grace.  What  was 
that  he  said  al^out  skektick,  or  sheklic,  or  some- 
thing ?  I'll  ask  Jackson  what  it  means,  to-morrow. 
He  must  have  a  motive  for  coming  so  often.  He 
notices  Grace  a  good  deal." 

"  I  daresay  he  likes  her,  because  she  is  clever," 
replies  mamma,  rather  proudly.  "  Of  course,  be 
likes  her.     If  Grace  were  married  " 

"  Let  her  be  married  to  whom  she  will,  only  in 
the  Lord,"  said  Mr.  Dorrien,  quoting  St.  Paul, 
and  lighting  the  bed-room  candle.  The  subject 
dropped. 

Jossy  breathed  more  quietly,  and  there  were  sleep 
and  forgetfttlness  in  Mr.  Dorrien's  bed-room  tiU 
midnight,  when  a  sharp,  stifled  ciy  woke  him  up  to 
find,  by  the  dim,  melancholy  light  of  the  nightlamp, 
Mrs.  Dorrien  bending  over  Jossy's  cot.  "  0, 
Joshua,  go  for.  Mr.  Conyers!"  And  Joshua 
dressed  and  went  at  a  madman's  pace,  and  brought 
Mr.  Conyers,  who  ordered  a  mustard  poultice,  and 
staid  a  short  while.  Neither  parent  slept  again 
that  night. 

At  breakfast — a  hurried,  dissipated  meal,  with 
everything  looking  strange  and  inverted — Mrs, 
Dorrien,  with  red  and  sleepless  eyes,  pouring  out 
a  cup  of  coffee,  while  Grace  watched  Jossy,  said 
abstractedly — "  I  do  not'  believe  that  youug  man 
has  any  motive." 

"Confound  the  youug  man!"  ejaculated  her 
husband. 

In  a  moment,  Mr.  Conyers  and  Grace  entered 
the  room  togetlicr.  "I  saw  Mr. Lambe  as  I  went 
home  last  night,"  said  he.  He  had  once  met  Mr. 
Lambe,  and  had  noticed  him  because  he  could  talk 
on  medical  subjects. 

"Milk,  papa?"  inquired  Grace,  drowning  tho 
coffee,  and  filling  the  saucer — with  hot  water.  Then 
she  kissed  papa — the  only  hypocritical  kiss  sho 
ever  gave  him ;  and  surely  she  may  be  forgiven 
for  any  device  to  hide  her  uunffected  surprise  and 
confusion. 

After  she  had  reached  her  little  white  nest  of  a 
bedroom  last  night,  she  had  looked  out  of  window 
upon  the  trees,  and  the  roofs  of  tho  houses  low 
down  and  white  in  the  moonlight,  and  then  taken 
up  Bryant  from  her  own  private  bookshelf: — 

8o  lire,  that  when  tby  ■ummons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mjstcrloas  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  ai^ht. 
Scourged  to  hit  dungeon  ;  bttt,sustn:ned  and  soothed 
By  an  nnfaUering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hit  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
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She  could  not  read  iLc  lines  without  remembcriDg 
him  who  had  "repeated  them  au  hour  or  two  ago^ 
with  80  feeling  a  voice,  without  remembering  that 
passionate  look,  and  his  words,  "It  is  love  that 
makes  death  bitter."  Without,  a  dog  barked  aloud, 
and  a  waggon  went  rumbling  along  the  road.  Then 
all  was  silent,  as  the  tents  of  Sennacherib,  after  the 


Avenger  had  passed.  She  closed  the  window,  and, 
after  a  brief  space,  during  which  we  .will  leave 
her  to  herself,  the  dove  slept  sweetly  with  re- 
tarded breath  and  folded  wing,  to  be  wakened 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  her  father's  foot- 
step, and  reminded  that  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
love. 


THE    METROPOLIS    OE   AUSTRALIA. 


It  was  on  a  bleak  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
June, 

"  Bleak  !'*  "  June !"  cries  the  reader ;  "  why, 
Mr.  Who-ever-you-are,  you  must  be  mad  P" 

I  sincerely  hope  not;  but,  nevertheless,  say 
what  you  will,  Mr.  Critic,  in  lattitude  33  the 
thermometer  stood  at  48  degrees ;  and  it  was  on  a 
June  afternoon,  too,  and,  what  adds  more  to  the 
extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  pre- 
ceding Christmas-day  was  suffocatingly  hot,  and, 
a  few  days  after,  the  thermometer  marked  140 
degrees  in  the  sun. 

I  can  imagine  the  reader  saying.  "  Well,  facts 
are  stranger  than  fiction;  but  this  beats  all;  it 
must  be  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  I  have  heard  of 
hot  Junes  and  cold  Decembers  ;  but  vice  versa, 
that  is  too  much  to  believe — its  contrary  to 
nature  I" 

It  is  contrary,  dear  reader,  to  your  English 
ideas;  but  then,  "out  here,"  all  goes  by  con- 
trarities.  What  say  you  of  a  country  where  pears 
are  of  wood,  cherries  grow  with  their  stones  outside, 
trees  have  given  up  the  vulgar  habit  of  growing 
bark,  and  chanticleer  crows  all  night  most  perse- 
veringly,  you  seldom  hearing  him  by  day.  AU  these 
and  many  more  strange  things  take  place  in 
New  South  Wales. 

Australia  altogether  is  a  queer  land,  and  Sydney, 
its  capital,  is  an  extraordinary  city, — extraordinary, 
not  as  many  would  suppose,  because  it  is  in  a  re- 
markable country,  and  partakes  of  its  odd  traits, 
but  because  it  does  the  very  contrary.  Its  massive 
stone  buildings,  its  broad,  gas-lighted  streets,  its 
immense  quay,  are  so  different  from  what  any 
colony,  so  young,  would  be  conceived  to  possess, 
that  one  is  irresistibly  led  to  call  it  a  wonderful 
city.  I  said  it  was  a  bleak  afternoon ;  a  cutting 
southerly  wind  had  set  in,  and  was  blowing  its 
best ;  people  walked  briskly  along,  and  grumbled — 
and  what  Englishmen  does  not — about  the  weather ; 
the  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  sun  was  hid  for  the 
day — in  short,  the  elements  seemed,  to  a  casual  ob- 
server, to  be  determined  to  be  as  disagreeable  as 
possible.  But  "  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good,"  and  such  was  the  case  iu  this 
instance.  A  spectator  might  have  observed  the 
eager  glances  directed  by  some  individuals  to  the 
Signal  station y  anxiously  expecting  to  see  one  of 
those  famous  clippers,  for  which  the  Australian 


trade  is  so  celebrated,  signalled  as  being  borne  on 
to  the  harbour  by  the  friendly  though  cold  breeze ; 
and  in  these  times,  when  each  day  is  fraught  with 
events  of  such  world-wide  importance,  every  one 
can  understand  his  neighbour's  anxiety  for  news  ; 
and  fancy,  reader,  how  increased  must  be  that  thirst 
for  news  in  Australia,  when  a  blank  of  more  than 
thirty  days  has  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  mail 
vessel  is  some  dozens  of  days  over-due.  Under  such 
circumstances,  bleak  June  days,  and  strong  cold 
southerly  winds,  seem  to  lose  almost  all  their  dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

When  I  say  that  Sydney  is  a  wonderful  city, 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  there  arc 
numbers  of  things  which  make  it  so,  that,  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  not  some  others  that  do  the 
contrary,  in  the  shape  of  tumble-down  huts,  &c., 
relics  of  its  darkest  days.  A  slight  sketch,  however, 
of  this  southern  metropolis  may  explain  to  the 
reader  its  actual  condition,  better  than  any  general 
description. 

As  we  arrive  from  "  home,  sweet  home,*'  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port,  a  pilot  comes  on  board  to  con* 
duct  our  barque  up  the  harbour  to  the  anchorage. 
He  is  not  long  on  board  before  the  boats  of  the  daily 
papers  follow  to  glean  any  later  news  tiiat  we  may 
happen  to  bring ;  and  perhaps  our  English  papers, 
over  a  hundred  days  old,  are  eagerly  seized,  and 
their  contents  appear  as  "  two  days*  later  news  " 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Sydney  dailies  a  couple 
of  hours  afterwards ;  and  so  eager  are  the  boats  of 
the  papers  to  get  these  two  or  three  days'  later 
news,  that  they  will,  on  a  calm  day,  go  t've  miles 
out  to  sea  to  board  a  vessel.  After  entering  the 
"Heads,"  to  the  left  is  the  "  South  Head,"  where 
the  newly-cut  rock  shows  where  the  batteries — now 
abandoned— ;-were  begun.  The  inner  and  outer 
middle  heads,  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour's 
mouth,  arc  in  the  same  state  ;  before  us  is  the  shoal 
called  "  the  Sow  and  Pigs,"  which,  having  passed, 
we  have  an  uninterrupted  run  down  the  harbour 
itself,  round  Bradley's  Head  (where  a  useless — a( 
present — battery  is  seen)  to  our  anchorage.  A 
few  hours  more  and  we  are  living  in  the  land  of 
our  adoption,  and  proceed  to  make  observations. 

Firstly,  Government  House  claims  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  situated  on  a  promontory ;  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  being  about  fifty  feet  above 
high-water  ^mark.      It  is  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
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sljie.  In  its  iiall  are  the  pictures  of  some  of  the 
goveniors  vho  existed  iu  the  earlier  days  of  the 
ooloDj,  when  it  was  known  only  as  a  penal  seitle- 
nent.  Among  them  are  the  portraits  of  some 
who,  when  a  dinner  party  was  giren,  wrote  on  the 
cards  of  invitation,  "  Gentlemen  are  requested  to 
bring  their  own  bread  with  them," — a  strange  re- 
quest, ba^  nerertheless,  in  those  days  considered 
perfectly  reasonable,  on  account  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  the  /'  staff  of  life."  Some  of  these 
gOTcniors  ruled  with  an  iron  sway,  which  was 
quite  necessary,  considering  the  character  of  their 
subjects  in  general.  On  the  right  of  the  hall  are 
the  drawing  and  dancing  rooms — the  latter  a 
spadous  apartment  with  its  orchestra,  where  the 
mih'tazy  buid  assemble  on  ball  nights.  The  other 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  serve  for  reception 
porposes^  &c.,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
buihiiag  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Viceroy. 

From  the  Grovemment  House  we  proceed  up 
Maoquaiie-street  to  the  Australian  Library,  whose 
tables  and  shelves  are  covered  by  English  papers, 
periodicals,  and  books.  Turning  to  the  right,  we 
make  oar  way  to  George-street.  Before  us,  a 
iitUe  way  off,  is  Dawe's  Battery,  with  its  flag-staff, 
on  which  ail  vessels  approaching  the  harbour  are 
signalled;  and  many  is  the  anxious  eye  that  is 
turned  towards  it  during  the  day,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a  steamer  from  Port  Philip  reported — for, 
som^ow,  nine-tenths  of  the  news -bringing  vessels 
seem  to  go  there;  and  what  joy  if  it  should  be 
aonoonced  aw  approaching;  and  a  black  ball  denote 
that  the  mail  from  England  is  on  board.  In  the 
neighboorbood  of  Cteorge^street  we  pass  a  large, 
balf-fioished  stone  building;  snrrounded  by  stone- 
masons hard  at  w<^k.  This  is  the  future  Sydney 
Exchange,  which,  when  finished,  will,  with  its 
Corinthiaa  columns,  be  one  of  the  handsomest 
buldings  in  Australia.  Proceeding  onwards,  we 
reach  George-street,  with  the  steam-packet  wharves 
on  the  north ;  the  south  end  leads  into  the  Para- 
■latta  road,  lliis  street  is  the  principal  of  Sydney. 
Onnibttses  fly  along  it  during  the  day,  and  from  the 
coiner  of  an  adjoining  street  they  run  to  Padding- 
ton,  Wooloomooloo  and  the  Glebe ;  also  to  New- 
town, Paramatta*  Bathurst,  &c.  Greorge-street  is 
also  the  favourite  street  of  the  newspaper  boys, 
who  are  often  heard  crying,  "  Morning  Herald,  the 
Empire,  'Lusterated  Sydney  Journal,  BeU's  Life, 
Preeaaan's  Journal,  People's  Advocate,  Sydney 
Sketch  Book"— a  sort  of  Punch.  There  are  also 
many  other  papers^  such  as  "  the  Shipping  News," 
"the  Mercantile  Journal,"  Theatrical  Chronicle," 
&c.,  &c.  When  news  happens  to  arrive  from 
England,  and  is  published  in  a  second  edition  of 
the  morning  papers,  dozens  of  urchins  obtain 
copies,  and  sell  them  in  the  streets,  yelling  out  the 
following  sentences :  "  Second  'dition  of  the  Hem- 
pier  (Empire) ;  ten  days  later  news  ;  defeat  of  the 
Kooshians !"  "  Here  you  are,  here ;  second  edition 
of  the  war !"  &c.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
<^  Bossia,  the  following  was  the  popular  cry, 


"  Second  edition  of  the  >Yar ;  death  of  the  Hem- 
perer  of  Rooosher !" 

We  turn  out  of  George-street  into  King-street, 
and  come  to  Pitt -street,  which  being  not  so  great 
a  thoroughfare  as  the  former,  affords  refuge  for 
organ  boys,  military  bands,  &c.  Pitt-street  may 
be  said  to  be  the  Bond  street  of  Sydney,  as  far  as 
shops  go ;  from  it  we  proceed  to  Hyde-park,  where 
the  noble  game  of  cricket  is  usually  played  by  the 
Australian  youth,  and  there  the  true  cricketer  longs 
to  seize  a^ball  and  give  a  good  round-hander. 

As  we  proceed  through  Hyde-park  we  see  on 
our  left,  first,  St.  James's  Church,  then,  the  Sydney 
mint,  the  Catholic  chapel,  the  Sydney  museum,  and, 
lastly,  the  Sydney  university — the  professors  and 
students  of  which  are  now  about  equal,  as  far  as 
numbers  go :  it  boasts  of  a  magazine,  which,  at 
present,  is  small  in  size.  An  article  on  social  im- 
provements, in  a  late  number,  was  the  cause  of 
some  angry  newspaper  correspondence — a  fact  scarce 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  it  recommended 
the  attendance  of  a  band  in  Hyde-park  on  the 
Sabbath,  which  was  to  play  lively  airs  "  whilst  the 
people  amused  themselves;  after  which  a  short 
service,  to  consist  cAtefiy  of  music"  was  recom- 
mended in  the  churches  as  an  ending  to  the  day. 
Any  one  who  knows  Sydney,  and  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  would  suppose  the 
advice  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 

From  Hyde-park  we  proceed  along  the  South 
Head-road  up  to  the  Gaol  and  Court  House — a 
large  building,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  con- 
structed by  convicts  many  years  ago.  All  persons 
so  sentenced  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
here,  privately.  The  adjoining  military  barracks 
at  present  are  occupied  by  half  an  infantry  regi- 
ment ;  but  they  have  accommodation  for  six  hundred 
men.  The  South  Head-road  terminates  a  little 
beyond  the  Light  House,  which  is  about  six  miles 
further  on. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  in  town  is  the 
Protestant  Cathedral,  of  which,  though  in  progress 
for  some  twenty  years,  the  outer  walls  are  not 
finished. 

The  Legislative  Council  Chamber  is  situated  in 
Macquarie-street,  near  the  Australian  Library.  It 
has  fifty-four  members,  whose  deliberations  occupy 
about  four  hours  per  day,  upon  four  days  a  week, 
during  the  session.  It  has  its  Government  and 
Opposition  benches — its  Cobden,  Duffy,  &c. ;  and 
an  hour  or  two  spent  listening  to  some  of  the 
speakers  in  the  house,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  its 
lout  ensemble* 

The  harbour  has  generally  a  large  number  of 
merchant  ships  in  it,  and  boasts  two  dry  docks — 
one  constructed  by  a  private  individual,  whose 
desire  was  that  a  man-of-war  should  be  the  first 
vessel  to  benefit  by  his  most*praiseworthy  exertions 
for  the  colony's  benefit ;  the  other,  for  many  years 
in  course  of  construction,  is  not  yet  finished.  The 
reason  will  be  obvious  when  I  state  that  it  is  being 
made  by  convicts ;  its  site  is  a  little  way  up  the 
harbour,  at  a  spot  called  Cockatoo  Island,  where 
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about  four  hundred^  prisoners  are  kept.  Some  of 
these  have  previously  been  at  Norfolk  Island,  where 
another  penal  settlement  has  been  established  for 
many  years,  and  where  the  discipline  is  of  the 
strictest  kind.  An  outbreak  at  the  latter  place  once 
occurred,  and  a  strange  incident  took  place,  in  the 
flight  of  about  a  hundred  convicts  before  three 
soldiers,  who  advanced  along  the  road  against  them, 
one  taking  the  middle,  the  other  two  the  sides. 

Norfolk  Island  has  its  graveyard  where  the  pri-* 
soners  are  buried.  On  looking  over  it,  one  is 
struck  with  the  curious  inscriptions.  To  the 
uninitiated,  the  number  of  "  sudden  deaths'*  would 
seem  far  above  the  usual  average  in  other  countries ; 
but  it  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  men  who 
have  been  hung  are  said  to  have  *'  died  suddenly." 
The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Sydney  is  the  chief 
place  of  amusement  for  the  people.  They  are  still 
in  youth,  and  might  be  greatly  improved,  as  they 
cannot  be  said  to  possess  many  of  those  chief 
attractions  of  a  garden — flowers.  A  gate  leads 
from  them  into  the  outer  domain,  where  the  military 
force  may  often  be  seen  manoeuvring — sometimes 
in  company  with  the  volunteer  forces.  A  curious 
anecdote  is  told  of  an  officer,  who,  some  few  years 
ago,  was  in  the  middle  of  giving  the  orders  requisite 
for  the  performance  of  a  certain  manceuvrc,  when 
his  horse,  probably  thinking  he  might  And  better 
employment,  trotted  all  the  way  across  the  field  up 
to  some  distant  trees,  which  he  began  feeding  on ; 
the  said  officer  being  still  on  his  back,  but  unable 
to  change  the  direction  of  the  beast's  march. 

The  present  prices  of  provisions  in  Sydney 
are  execrable  to  buyers.  Bread,  4d.  to  6d.  per 
lb. ;  butter,  3s.  3d.  to  48.  6d. ;  eggs,  3d.  to  6d. 
each ;  cauliflowers  and  cabbages  average  2s.  each ; 
apples,  4d.  each — sometimes  Id.  each;  candles, 
2s.  3d,  to  33.  3d.  per  lb.  (for  composite) ;  hay,  18/. 
to  37/.  per  ton,  &c.,  &c.  It  has  struck  me  some- 
times, that  if  the  bread-rioters  m  England  were  to 
compare  notes,  they  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all,  they  had  not  much  to  complain  of. 
It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  land  of  gold,  and  that 
people  are  much  more  able  to  afford  to  give  high 
prices  than  at  home;  but  I  scarce  believe  that 
those  who  come  out  here  think  so  for  long,  and  if 
those  in  employment  change  theii*  opinion,  what 
must  be  the  views  on  the  subject  of  the  numerous 
unemployed  emigrants  who  have  lately  swarmed 
into  the  colony,  of  whom  many,  I  fear,  may  wish 
themselves  back  in  old  England  ? 

The  high  prices  of  provisions  are  traceable  1o 
the  misdireclions  of  colonial  labour.     Before  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  staple  trade  of  the  colony  I 
was  pastoral.    The  population  raised  little  more  | 


food  than  was  absolutely  requisite  for  existence. 
Immediately  upon  the  rush  to  the  diggings,  less 
food  was  raised  than  in  former  seasons,  as  the 
labourers  turned  out  after  gold,  while  large  additions 
were  rapidly  made  to  the  population.  The  evil 
might  have  been  corrected  ere  this  date,  especially 
as  agriculture  pays  better  and  is  altogether  a  surer 
employment  than  digging.  AU  populations  who 
neglect  ploughmg  and  reaping  generally  pay  forthe 
offence  against  nature.  The  Australians  have  paid 
a  heavy  penalty.  The  colonists  of  New  Zealand 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  even  those  of  South 
Africa,  are  likely  to  retain  more  of  the  Australian 
gold  than  the  diggers.  Families  who  reached  New 
Zealand  in  distress,  and  penniless,  are  making 
fortunes  from  our  wants.  One  person  arrived  there 
with  a  half-grown  family  of  sons  and  daughters,  a 
few  years  since.  He  was  not  acquamted  intimately 
with  agriculture,  and  having  been  unsuccessful  at 
home  he  had  very  limited  funds.  He  bought  a 
amall  farm  at  some  distance  from  a  New  Zealand 
port  and  village.  He  has  had  no  assistance 
except  from  his  own  children,  and,  perhaps  twelre- 
months  since,  he  was  offered  one  thousand  pounds 
of  profit  for  his  farm.  He  refused  the  offer,  and 
while  his  stock  must  be  now  of  considerable  value, 
he  has  sold  his  last  crop  of  wheat  for  one-hundred 
and  twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  has  cleared  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  is  ready  to  extend  his  hold- 
ings, and  place  all  his  sons  and  daughters  in 
farms. 

The  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  earnestly 
endeavours  to  introduce  railways  out  of  Sydney,  as 
a  means  of  increasing  cultivation ;  but  our  little 
convention,  or  Parliament^  say — first  get  the  peo- 
ple fixed,  and  then  make  the  line.  With  greater 
discernment  of  the  wants  of  a  new  colony,  the 
Governor  rejoins — first  make  the  roads,  and  the 
people  will  go  to  the  land.  In  present  ciroom- 
stances,  however,  I  fear  that  our  lines  must  be 
formed  slowly. 

Melbourne  goes  away  from  and  before  Sydney  in 
business  and  population ;  but  the  old  capital  has  a 
more  substantial  foundation,  and  will  make  up  for 
the  rapid  start  of  its  young  rival  in  a  few  years. 
Even  now,  we  should  not  want  money  for  any 
reasonable  object.  The  customs  reoeipts  for  a 
single  week,  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  September 
inclusive,  has  been  7,987/.  9^  Sd,  The  proportion 
of  this  sum  derived  from  intoxicating  drinks  is 
3,508/.  10«.  10^?.  We  can  reckon  upon  an  income 
from  this  source  of  half  a  million  annually,  and 
should  not  want  means  for  railway,  or  any  other 
public  work,  if  we  only  had  more  fanners  and 
farming. 
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Six  years  luLve  passed  since  tbe  publication  of  tbo 
first  and  second  volumes  of  this  history.  During 
that  long  period,  ilie  author  has  been  charged,  fre- 
quently, with  tbe  commeDcement  of  a  work  that  he 
will  nerer  condnde.  The  appearance  of  the  third 
and  fonrtli  volumes  will  not  rebut  the  statement. 
They  do  not  cover  a  much  longer  period  than  the 
interval  between  their  birth,  and  that  of  their  pre- 
dcoesaon.  Tbe  world  is  supplying  materials  of 
history  nearly  as  fast  as  Mr.  Macanlay  weaves  them 
into  his  vrork.  At  the  same  rate  of  progress,  he 
wooki  not  arrive  at  a  period,  within  the  personal 
reoollection  of  men  now  living,  for  ninety  years ; 
when  men,  unborn,  will  have  gathered  up  the  ex- 
periences of  a  long  life,  and  yielded  their  places  to 
their  grandchildren. 

The  third  volume  commences  with  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  James  II.  of  England  was  ex- 
pelled, or  he  had  fled.  The  Jacobite  party  was 
crushed  or  depressed.  The  Tories  felt  themselves 
overpowered,  and  the  Wliigs  were  victorious.  The 
long  struggle  that  had  followed  rapidly  upon  the 
wars  of  the  Roses,  had  brought  the  country  to  the 
revolution  settlement — a  triumph  to  which  the  old 
Whigs  reverted  as  an  equivalent  to  Ma^/na  Charta; 
and  for  popular  objects  and  purposes  they  were 
correct  in  deeming  it  an  equivalents-it  was  more. 
In  the  lapse  of  years,  political  tefms  changed 
their  meanings.  The  Tories,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  present  century,  assumed  the  principles  of  the 
Whigs,  as  they  were  abandoned  of  that  party  by 
piecemeal.  Tbe  Orangemen  were  originally  Whigs; 
and  in  some  of  the  townlauds  of  Ulster  they  are 
Whigs  still.  They  keep  the  blue  coat  and  orange- 
oolonred  vest  of  their  party  for  State  occasions, 
and  wear  the  livery  of  the  old  Whigs  for  all  festive 
purposes.  Still,  the  reign  of  WilBam  and  Mary, 
and  the  subsequent  reign  of  Anne,  contained  bril- 
liant passages  for  the  Whigs.  They  call  them  yet 
the  golden  age  of  their  party.  During  the  times 
of  the  first  and  second  Georges,  they  also  prospered. 
The  reigns  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  Georges 
were  dkastrous  to  their  ascendancy;  and  only 
because  they  began  to  advance  from  their  old 
positions,  while  the  Tories  marched  upon,  and  into, 
the  deserted  strongholds. 

The  reign  of  William  and  Mary  was  full  of 
strange  adventures.  The  figures  1689,  on  the 
margin  of  each  page  to  516  of  the  first  volume, 
proves  the  difficulty  of  getting  though  even  the 
first  year  of  th^ir  reign.  They  had  to  encounter 
great  opposition,  and  probably  England  was  more 
indebted  to  Mary  Stuart  than  to  William  of 
Orange  for  their  success.  The  king  was  morose 
sometimeik  and  sharp;  but  the  queen  wearied 
never  in  well-doing ;  her  patient  efforts  to  deserve 
well  of  her  countrymen  were  rewarded  by  their 
attachment.  Even  the  most  satirical  of  the  Jacobite 


writers  respected  the  queen ;  and  when  distortions 
of  truth  and  utter  falsehoods  were  printed  privately 
and  scattered  widely  against  William,  no  pen  was 
ever  used  to  traduce  Mary.  If  the  Stuart  family 
produced  persecutors  and  was  ruined  in  consequence, 
the  conduct  of  other  members  should  not  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  civil  freedom  is  more  deeply  indebted 
to  the  secbnd  Mary  Stuart  than  the  public  generally 
suspect. 

William  was  unable  to  pacify  at  once  the  evil 
passions  that  divided  the  factions  of  the  English 
Court.  The  two  brothers,  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  had  neglected  the  nation's  resources.  The 
strength  of  the  country  had  been  wasted  in  re- 
warding perfidy.  Oliver  Cromwell  left  the  nation 
feared  by  its  enemies  and  trusted  by  its  friends ;  but 
it  had  fallen  almost  into  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
France.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  had  degenerated 
into  a  frivolous  routine  of  little  duties,  badly  dis- 
charged. The  sagacity  of  the  cabinet  was  squandered 
upon  paltry  intrigues  and  selfish  objects.  The 
manners  of  the  court  were  degrading  and  its  im- 
moralities were  infamous.  After  the  flight  of  James 
and  the  success  of  William  and  Mary,  the  clergy 
and  the  soldiers  were  displeased.  The  attempts  of 
the  king  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of  religious 
freedom  were  frustrated.  He  offered  to  abandon 
the  bill  which  was  to  require  from  every  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  throne,  in  return  for  the  abolition  of  tests. 
He  was  uuablo  to  obtain  this  concession,  and 
carried  only  that  Toleration  Act  which  was  the  law 
of  England  until  a  very  recent  period.  We  are 
not  yet  quite  thirty  years  free  frofn  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Act.  Harassed  by  the  acrimony  of 
English  parties,  threatened  by  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
and  a  French  war  on  the  continent,  William's  weak 
health  compelled  him  to  leave  London  and  reside 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  his  first  year  on  the 
English  throne  was  passed  amid  difficulties  and 
embarrassments.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Louis 
XIY.  ordered  the  pillage  and  ruin  of  the  PaUtinate; 
and  the  dwellings  and  towns,  cornfields,  orchards, 
and  churches,  of  a  numerous  people  were  consigned 
to  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  turned  out  as 
wanderers  over  Europe  in  mid-winter,  when  frost 
was  in  the  sky  and  snow  upon  the  ground.  Their 
fate  must  have  excited  the  feelings  of  William, 
who  had  combatted  with  them  often,  as  his  allies, 
against  France;  but  it  prevented  Austria  and  Spain 
from  assisting  Louis  in  his  efforts  to  place  James, 
not  on  the  British,  but  on  the  Irish  throne. 

The  evidence  respecting  the  movements  in  Ire- 
land confirms  the  supposition  that  James  II. 
planned  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
sects  in  Britain  and  in  Irehind.  He  had  even 
provided  an  asylun)  in  the  minor  island  against 
defeat  in  the  former.     He  restored  the  Roman 
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Catholics  to  power  in  every  possible  case.  He 
might  have  naturally  placed  them  in  office,  with 
the  best  intentions,  in  some  proportion  to  their 
numbers;  bat  this  was  not  his  object.  Little 
more  than  forty  years  had  passed  since  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  The  remedies  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
were  terribly  severe ;  and  the  retributive  vengeance 
of  the  Protector  haunted  the  Celtic  mind  in  many 
quarters  of  the  island.  James  appointed  judges 
who  were  quietly  to  undo  all  that  the  sturdy 
Protector  had  effected  without  many  scruples 
regarding  the  rights  of  individuals.  Under  Tyre- 
connel  they  pursued  their  work  with  rapid  strides. 

The  Protestants  of  Ireland,  before  the  flight  of 
James  from  England,  felt  that  they  were  a  doomed 
race.  Many  of  them  collected  their  moveables,  or 
sold  their  property,  and  emigrated  to  England  or 
Scotland.  At  a  later  period,  many  more  were 
glad  to  emigrate,  without  closing  their  affairs,  to 
gain  personal  safety.  The  more  resolute  banded 
together  in  the  boroughs  for  mutual  protection. 
Maoaulay,  says  "  Every  large  country  house  be- 
came a  fortress.  Every  -visitor,  who  arrived  after 
nightfall,  was  challenged  from  a  loophole,  or  from 
a  barricaded  window ;  and,  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
without  pass  words  and  explanations,  a  blunderbuss 
was  presented  to  him." 

The  historian  describes,  as  ho  moves  past,  scenery 
and  towns,  their  beauties,  or  their  peculiarities,  in 
the  most  minute  and  yet  ornate  style.  The  care 
bestowed  on  the  composition  of  the  work  excuses 
fully  the  delay  in  its  publication.  The  author 
seems,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  romances,  to 
have  visited  all  the  localities  mentioned  in  his 
history ;  and  while,  from  an  historian,  we  expect  care- 
ful estimates  of  character,  we  find  in  these  volumes 
vivid  pictures  of  cities  and  counties,  honestly  drawn 
or  eloquently  expressed,  and  interspersing,  but  by 
no  means  over-running,  those  peculiar  objects  that 
form  the  more  legitimate  purposes  of  the  work. 
We  may  quote  several  passages  of  this  nature,  but 
none  more  accurate  than  the  following  sentence 
descriptive  of 

THX  BBAUT1X8  Of  XKRBT. 

The  aonth-weiteni  part  of  Kerry  is  now  well  known  as  the 
most  beantifnl  part  in  the  Britiah  islei.  The  moantaioa,  the 
glens,  the  capes  stretching  hr  into  the  Atlantic,  the  craigs 
on  which  the  eagles  bnild,  the  rivnlets  brawling  down  rocky 
passes,  the  lakes  overhnng  by  groves,  in  which  the  wild  deer 
find  coYert,  attract  every  snmmer  crowds  of  wanderers,  sated 
witk  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The 
beauties  of  that  country  are,  indeed,  too  often  hidden  in  the 
mist  and  rain,  which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from  a  bonnd- 
less  ocean.  But,  on  the  rare  dajs,  when  the  sun  shines  out 
in  all  his  gloiy,  the  landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth 
of  colouring  seldom  found  in  our  latitude.  The  myrtle  loves 
the  soil ;  the  arbutus  thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny 
shore  of  Calabria ;  the  turf  is  of  lovelier  hue  than  else- 
where ;  the  hills  glow  with  a  richer  purple;  the  Tarnish  of 
the  holly  and  ivy  is  more  glossy,  and  the  berries  of  a 
brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter  green.  But, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  para- 
dise was  u  little  known  to  the  civilised  world  as  Spitsbergen 
or  Greenland.  If  ever  it  was  mentioned,  it  was  mentioned 
as  a  horrible  desert — a  chaos  of  bogs,  thickets,  and  preci- 
pices, where  the  she-wolf  still  loitered,  and  where  some  half- 


naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  road? 
themselves  borrows  in  the  mud,  and  lived  on  roots  and  soar 
milk. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  tbe  benevolent  and  enlight- 
ened Sir  William  Petty  determined  to  form  an  English 
settlement  in  this  wild  district.  He  possessed  a  lai^ge 
domain  there,  whieh  baa  descended  to  posterity  worthy  of 
such  an  ancestor.  On  the  improvement  of  that  domain  he 
expended,  it  was  said,  not  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds. 
The  little  |town  which  he  founded,  named  from  the  bay  of 
Kenmare,  stood  at  the  head  of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain 
ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which  travellers  now  std^  to  gar^e 
upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes  of  KiUamey.  Scarcely 
any  village,  built  by  an  enterprising  band  of  New  England- 
ers,  far  from  the  dwellings  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  midst 
of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Red  Indians,  was  more  com- 
pletely ont  of  the  pale  of  civilisation  than  Kenmare.  Be- 
tween Fetty's  settlement  and  the  nearest  English  habitation 
the  journey  by  land  was  of  two  days'  duration,  through  a  wild 
and  dangerous  country.  Yet  the  place  prospered.  Forty- 
two  houses  were  erected.  The  population  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  The  land  round  the  town  was  well  cul- 
tivated. The  cattle  were  numerous.  Two  small  barques  were 
employed  in  fishing  and  trading  along  the  coast.  The 
supply  of  herrings,  pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was 
plentiful,  and  would  have  been  more  plentiful,  had  not  the 
beach  been,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  year,  covered  by  multi- 
tudes of  seals,  which  preyed  on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Tet  the 
seal  was  not  an  unwdcome  visitor :  his  Air  was  valuable ; 
and  his  oil  supplied  light  through  the  lon^  nights  of  winter. 
An  attempt  was  made  with  great  saeeeas  to  set  up  iron 
works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to  employ  ooal  for  the 
purpose  of  smelting ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  timber  at  a  leaaon- 
able  price.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kenmare  was  then  richly 
wooded;  and  Petty  found  it  a  gainful  speculation  to  send 
ore  thither.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the 
woods  of  oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  down  to  feed  his 
furnaces.  Another  scheme  had  occurred  to  his  active  and 
intelligent  mind.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  abounded 
with  variegated  marble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green. 
Petty  well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Bomans  had  deco- 
rated their  baths  and  temples  with  many-oolonnd  oolumns 
hewn  from  Laconian  and  African  quarries ;  and  he  aeems  to 
have  indulged  the  hope  that  the  rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in 
Kerry  might  furnish  embellishments  to  the  mansions  of  Saint 
James's  Square,  and  to  the  choir  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  compliment  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
the  descendant  of  Sir  William  Petty,  is  perfectly 
natural  from  an  old  companion  in  office ;  but»  in 
writing  of  Kerry,  Mr.  Macauiay  has  forgotten  that, 
if  the  most  beautiful,  it  is  also  the  most  salubrious 
comerof  Ireland.  Some  medical  men  consider  that  it 
forms  the  best  shelter  in  Europe  for  sufferers  from 
diseased  lungs.  The  advantages  of  the  climate  in 
this  respect  were  first  observed,  we  believe,  in  the 
paucity  of  this  fatal  class  of  maladies  among  the 
population  around  Tralee.  In  this  respect  it  is 
deemed  superior  to  Devonshire,  and  now  it  is 
nearly  as  accessible. 

We  do  not  extend  our  quotation  to  the  defence 
of  the  settJemcnl  of  Kenroare«  It  was  a  small 
incident  amid  a  storm  of  ruin,  followed,  as  nsnal 
in  such  passages  of  Irish  histoiy,  bj  the  yengeaaoe 
of  victory. 

DESTBUCTION  OF  PROPSRTT  IN  IBBLAKD. 

The  myrmidons  of  James,  before  any  actual 
hostilities  had  occurred,  inflicted  terrible  losses  on 
the  Saxon  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  had  enriched 
Ireland  by  eliciting  the  fertility  of  a  land  whose 
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iubabitants  had  been  mucb  addicted  to  petty  war- 
fare, and  therefore  were  bad  agricultarists.  Tjre- 
comiel  gave  to  the  "Irishrj"  a  general  license  to 
plander  and  rob  their  Protestant  or  Saxon  neigh- 
bours. Even  conTcrsion  or  perversion  did  not 
save  the  beeves  from  destraction  of  the  farmer 
vho  was  also  a  Sassenach.  Most  unhappily  for 
Ireland,  the  spoilers  had  not  the  sense  to  keep 
what  they  stole.  They  conscientiously  destroyed 
whatever  they  could  not  eat  upon  the  spot. 

The  destmctioD  of  property  vliich  took  place  within  a 
fev  weeks  wooJd  be  incredible,  if  it  were  not  attested  bj 
witaeiica  mBooanected  with  each  other,  and  attached  to  very 
diffeieat  iatereita.  There  is  a  dose,  and  sometimes  almost 
a  Terbal,  ^greemeat  between  the  descriptions  given  by  Pro- 
testants, who,  daring  that  reign  of  terror,  escaped  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given 
bj  the  envoys,  emissaries,  and  captains  of  Louis.  All 
agreed  in  declaring  that  it  wonld  take  many  years  to  repair 
the  waate  which  had  been  wrooght  in  a  few  weeks  by  an 
armed  peasantry.  Some  of  the  Saxon  aristocracy  had  man- 
sions richly  famished,  and  sideboards  gorgeous  with  silver 
bowls  and  chargers.  All  this  wealth  disappeared.  One 
house,  in  which  there  had  been  three  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  plate,  was  left  without  a  spoon.  But  the  chief  riches  of 
Ircdand  consisted  in  cattle.  Innumerable  flocks  and  herds 
ooTered  thai  vast  expanse  of  emerald  meadow,  saturated  with 
the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic  More  than  one  gentleman 
possessed  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  four  thousand  oxen. 
The  freebooters  who  now  overspread  the  country  belonged  to 
a  daas  which  wa9  accustomed  to  live  on  potatoes  and  sour 
whey,  and  which  had  always  regarded  meat  as  a  Inxniy 
reserved  for  the  rich.  Tlieae  men  at  first  revelled  in  beef 
and  mntton,  as  the  savage  invaders,  who  of  old  poured  down 
from  the  forests  of  the  north  on  Italy,  revelled  in  Massic  and 
Falemian  wines.  The  Protestants  described  with  oontemp- 
tnona  disgust  the  strange  gluttony  of  their  newly  liberated 
slaves.  The  carcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to  cinders, 
sometimes  still  bleeding,  sometimes  in  a  state  of  loathsome 
decay,  were  torn  to  pieces  and  swallowed  without  salt,  bread, 
or  herbs.  Those  maraoders  who  preferred  boiled  meat,  being 
odea  in  want  of  kettles,  contrived  to  boil  the  steer  in  his 
own  skin.  An  absurd  tragi-comedy  is  still  extant,  which  was 
aeted  in  this  and  the  following  year  at  some  low  theatre  for 
the  amosement  of  the  English  populace.  A  crowd  of  half 
naked  savages  appeared  on  the  stagey  howling  a  Celtic  song, 
and  dancing  round  an  ox.  They  then  proceeded  to  cut 
steaks  oat  of  the  animal  while  still  alive,  and  to  fling  the 
Ueediag  flesh  on  the  coals.  In  truth,  the  barbarity  and 
fiithiaess  of  the  banquets  of  the  Bappareas  was  such  as  the 
dmmatists  of  Grub- street  could  scarcely  oaricatare.  When 
lient  began,  the  pfaindeiers  generally  ceased  to  devonr,  but 
continued  to  destroy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely  in 
order  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  Often  a  whole  flock  of 
sheep,  often  a  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  kine,  was  sUughtered ; 
the  beasts  were  flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried 
nwny ;  and  the  bodies  were  left  to  poison  the  air.  The 
French  ambassador  reported  to  his  master  that  in  sin  weeks, 
flfty  thousand  horned  cattle  had  been  sUin  in  this  manner, 
and  were  rotting  on  the  ground  all  over  the  country.  The 
nnmber  of  sheep  that  were  bntehered  during  the  same  time 
was  po|Mdarlysaid  to  have  beeathfte  or  four  hundred  thousand. 

The  Qoakers  computed  their  losses  at  a  hundred 
tboasand  pounds ;  but  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  they 
did  not  form  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant population,  and  did  not  possess  more  than  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  property  or  wealth  held  by  Pro- 
testants, while  they  were  the  less  detested,  or  the 
more  faTOured  chsa.  If  his  estimate  be  correct, 
we  arrive  at  the  atrocious  fact  that  property  to  the 
Talae  of  fiye  millions  was  destroyed   or  stolen. 


daring  this  wretched  civil  war ;  which  must  not  be, 
however,  ascribed  to  the  ambition  and  contrivance 
of  James  entirely.  He  prepared  the  materials  and 
led  the  train  for  some  time  before  his  departure 
from  England.  Bat  the  "  Irish"  were  not  attached 
passionately  to  a  king  who  was  only  a  Saxon  and  a 
Stuart.  Their  loyalty  went  farther  back,  and 
was  more  localised,  and  their  objects  included  the 
restoration  of  the  old  dan-leaders,  whose  quarrels 
had  destroyed  the  nation's  power.  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  rudely  accomplished  that  work  which  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act  has  been  effecting  in  recent 
times.  He  had  cleared  away  a  number  of  the 
more  disorderly  and  unfortunate  landowners.  The 
persons  who  had  taken  their  possessions  were 
anxious  to  change  the  state  of  the  country.  They, 
perhaps  harshly,  introduced  among  a  pastoral  race 
the  indastrial  habits  of  their  own  land.  Even  the 
older  settlers — those  Hibemiores  Hibemiois — re- 
sented the  interference  with  their  quiet  life,  and 
envied  the  gold  that  it  yiehled.  Thus,  among  the 
party  of  James  and  Tyreconnel,  we  find  a  Hamilton, 
who  joined  the  proceedings  that  he  had  promised  to 
quell.  The  English  and  Scotch  settlers  appear 
generally  to  have  stood  by  their  principles,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  property.  Some  towns  of  Ulster 
were  burned  down  by  their  owners,  to  prevent 
James  and  his  forces  from  obtaining  shelter  under 
their  roof-trees.  Moscow  was  an  imitation,  or  a 
repetition,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  enthusiasm  ex 
hibited  by  that  people.  The  loss  of  five  millions 
sterling  to  Ireland,  in  1690,  explains  its  com- 
parative poverty  in  1840 ;  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  bitternessinfusedamong  the  population 
by  this  great  rebellion,  and  by  others  upon  a  smaller 
scale.  Men  were  unwilling  to  hazard  their  wealth 
in  the  soil  of  a  country,  whose  people  were  ever 
agitated,  and  where  society  waa  divided  among 
factions,  who  had  insults  to  be  redressed  or  wrongs 
to  be  revenged. 

When  James  left  Paris  to  lead  the  insurrection 
in  Ireland  of  the  majority  against  the  minority, 
William  was  unable  to  afford  that  assistance  from 
England  which  the  colonists  required ;  and  they 
were  pillaged,  scattered,  or  slain  in  all  quarters  of 
the  country.  Men,  who  for  their  families  or  them- 
selves expected  no  mercy,  and  knew  that  their 
I«operty  would  be  spoiled,  burned  their  steadings 
ere  they  fled.  Others  lurked  in  the  moors  and 
woods  of  the  country.  The  latter  were  thin  and 
afforded  a  scanty  shelter.  The  former  were  broad 
and  deep,  and  in  some  places  inaccessible  with 
safety  to  strangers.  The  more  warlike  of  the 
colonists  collected  at  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry. 
Neither  of  these  places  was  ever  taken.  Both  are 
famous  for  the  defences  made  by  their  citizens. 
Enniskillen  was  probably  more  an  English  and 
Londondarry  a  Scotch  town ;  just  as  at  this  day  the 
majority  of  the  Protestants  in  Enniskillen  are 
Episcopalians,  and  the  majority  of  Londonderry  are 
Presbyterians.  .The  story  has  been  often  told,  and 
yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  quote 
Mr.  Macaulay's  account  of 
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By  lids  time  Jaly  was  far  Advanced,  and  the  state  of  the 
city  was,  hoar  by  hour,  becomieg  more  frightful.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  by  famine 
and  disease  than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  fire 
was  sharper  and  more  ooostant  than  ever.  One  of  the  gates 
vas  beaten  in ;  one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins ;  but 
the  breaches  made  by  day  were  repaired  by  night  with  inde. 
fatigable  activity.  Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But 
the  fighting  men  of  the  garrison  were  so  mnch  exhausted 
that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Several  of  them, 
in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy,  fell  down  from  mere 
weakness.  A  very  small  quantity  of  grain  remained,  and 
was  doled  out  by  mouthfuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison  appeased  the 
rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  the  slain,  who 
lay  unburied  round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could 
afford  to  purchase.  The  price  of  a  whelp*s  paw  was  five 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses  were  still  alive,  and 
but  barely  alive.  They  were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was 
likely  to  be  found  upon  them.  It  was,  however,  determined 
to  slaughter  them  for  food.  The  people  perished  so  fast 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some 
corpse  was  not  decaying.  Such  was  the  extremity  of  distress, 
that  the  rats  who  came  id  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were 
eagerly  hunted  and  greedily  devoured.  A  small  fish,  canght 
in  the  river,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money.  The 
only  price  for  which  such  a  treasure  could  be  obtained  was 
some  handfds  of  oatmeal.  Leprosies,  such  as  strange  and 
unwholesome  diet  engenders,  made  existence  a  constant 
torment.  The  whole  city  was  poisoned  by  the  stench  exhaled 
from  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  half  dead.  That 
there  should  be  fits  of  discontent  and  insubordination  among 
men  enduring  such  misery  was  inevitable.  At  one  moment 
it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laid  up  some wheie  a  secret 
store  of  food,  and  was  revelling  in  private,  while  he  exhorted 
others  to  snffer  resolutely  for  the  good  cause.  His  house 
was  strictly  examined;  his  innocence  was  fully  proved ;  he 
regained  his  popularity;  and  the  garrison,  with  death  in 
near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  him  preach, 
drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  delight,  and  went  forth 
from  the  house  of  Ood  with  haggard  faces  and  tottering  steps, 
bnt  with  spirit  still  unsubdued.  There  were,  indeed,  some 
secret  plottings.  A  very  few  obscure  traitors  opened  com- 
munications with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  neceasuiy  that  all 
such  dealings  should  be  carefully  concealed.  No  one  dared 
to  utter  publicly  any  words  save  words  of  defiance  and  stub- 
born resolution.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry 
«as  "no  surrender,**  and  their  were  not  wanting  voices 
which,  in  low  tones,  added,  "  First  the  horses  and  hides ; 
and  then  the  prisoners;  and  then  each  other."  It  was 
afterwards  related,  half  in  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible 
mixture  of  earnest,  that  a  corpulent  citizen,  whose  balk  pre- 
sented a  strange  contrast  to  the  skeletons  which  surrounded 
him,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
numerous  eyes  which  followed  him  with  cannibal  looks  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  the  streets. 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
garrison  that  all  this  time  tlie  English  ships  were  seen  far 
off  in  Lough  Foyle.  Communication  between  the  fleet  and 
the  city  was  almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had 
attempted  to  pass  the  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was 
hanged.  The  knguage  of  signals  was  hardly  intelhgible. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed 
up  in  a  cloth  button  came  to  Walker's  hands.  It  was  a  letter 
from  Kirke,  and  contained  assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But 
mors  than  a  fortnight  of  intense  misery  had  since  elapsed : 
and  the  hearts  of  the  most  sanguine  were  sick  with  deferred 
hope.  By  no  art  could  the  provisions  which  were  left  be 
made  to  hold  out  two  days  more. 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch  from  England, 
which  contained  positive  orders  that  Lcmdonderry  should  be 
nlieved.    He  aceoidingly  determined  to  make  an  attempt 


which,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might  liave  made,  with  at  least 
an  equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks  earlier. 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come  to  Loagh 
Foyie  under  his  convoy  was  one  called  the  Mountjoy.  The 
master,  Mieaiah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  had 
brought  from  England  a  largo  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had, 
it  is  said,  repeatedly  femonstrat«d  against  the  inaction  of  the 
armament.  He  now  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the  first  risk 
of  succouring  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  his  offer  was  accepted. 
Andrew  Douglas,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who  had  on  board 
a  great  quantity  of  meat  from  Scotland,  was  willing  to  share 
the  danger  and  the  honour.  The  two  merchantmen  were  to 
be  escorted  by  the  Dartmouth  frigate,  of  thirty-aix  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Leake,  afterwards  an  admiral  of 
great  fame. 

It  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  set ; 
the  evening  sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over ;  and  the  heart- 
broken congregation  had  separated,  when  the  sentinels  on 
the  tower  saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foylc. 
Soon  there  was  a  stir  in  the  Irish  camp.  Ths  besiegers 
were  on  the  alert  for  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships 
were  in  extreme  peril :  for  the  river  was  low ;  and  the  only 
navigable  channel  ran  very  near  to  the  left  bank  where  the 
head-quarters  of  the  enemy  had  been  fixed,  and  where  the 
batteries  were  most  numerous. 

Leake  performed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy 
of  his  noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover  the 
merchantmen,  and  used  his  guns  with  great  effect.  At  length 
the  little  squadron  came  to  the  place  of  peril.  Then  the 
Mountjoy  took  the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The 
huge  barricade  cracked  and  gave  way  :  but  the  shock  was 
such  that  the  Mountjoy  rebounded  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A 
yell  of  triumph  rose  from  the  banks :  the  Irish  rushed  to 
their  boats  and  were  preparing  to  board :  bnt  the  Dartmouth 
poured  on  them  a  well  directed  broadside  which  threw  them 
into  disorder.  Just  then  the  Phoenix  dashed  at  the  breach 
which  the  Mountjoy  had  made,  and  was  in  a  moment  within 
the  fence.  Meantime  the  tide  was  rising  fast.  The  Mount- 
joy began  to  move,  and  soon  passed  safe  through  the  broken 
stakes  and  floating  spars.  But  her  brave  master  was  "no 
more ;  a  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries  had  struck  him,  and 
he  died  by  the  most  enviable  of  all  deaths,  in  sight  of  the 
city  which  was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his  home,  and 
which  had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and  self-devotion 
from  the  most  frightful  form  of  destruction.  The  night  had 
closed  in  before  the  conflict  at  the  boom  began ;  but  the 
flash  of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard  by  the  lean 
and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
When  the  Mountjoy  grounded,  and  when  the  shout  of  triumph 
arose  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the  besieged 
died  within  them.  One  who  endured  the  unutterable  an- 
guish of  that  moment  hu  told  us  that  they  looked  fearfully 
livid  in  each  others  eyes.  Even  after  the  barricade  had 
been  passed,  there  wu  a  terrible  half-hour  of  suspense.  It 
was  ten  o'clock  before  the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay.  The 
whole  population  was  there  to  welcome  them.  A  screen 
made  of  casks  filled  with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to  pro- 
tect the  landing-place  from  the  batteries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river ;  and  then  the  work  of  unloading  began.  First 
were  rolled  on  shore  barrels  containing  six  thousand  buahela 
of  meal.  Then  came  great  cheeses,  casks  of  beef,  flitches  of 
bacon,  kegs  of  butter,  sacks  of  pease  and  biscuit,  ankers  of 
brandy.  Not  many  hours  before,  half-a-pound  of  tallow  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  salted  hide  had  been  weighed 
out  with  niggardly  care  to  every  fighting  man.  The  ration 
wliich  each  now  received  was  three  pounds  of  flour,  two 
pounds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is  ea^  to  imagine 
with  what  tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers  of  that 
evening.  There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of  the  wall. 
The  bonfires  shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
ramparts.  The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all  night; 
and  all  night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city  made  answer 
to  the  Irish  guns  with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-first  of  July  the  batteries  of  the 
enemy   continued   to   play.      But,  soon    after    the    sun 
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had  agun  gone  down,  iUmf*  were  teen  arUiog  from  the 
cmmp ;  and  wben  the  first  of  Aagost  dawned,  a  liae  of  smok- 
ing mim  medted  the  site  lately  occnpied  by  the  hats  of  the 
bcncgers ;  nod  the  eitixeos  taw  far  off  the  long  colnmns  of 
pikn  and  ttaadards  retrcatiag  op  the  left  bank  of  the  Poyle 
toward!  Stialmne. 

So  caded  this  gnat  tlcge,  the  most  memorable  in  the 
aaaab  of  the  JBritUh  iales.  It  had  hated  a  hnndred  and  fi?e 
daja.  The  garriaon  had  beco  reduced  from  about  seren 
tkoataod  eicctiYe  men  to  aboat  three  thousand.  The  loat 
of  the  bedcgen  eaanot  ba  precisely  ascertained.  Walker 
Mtimatfd  it  at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  cerlaid  from  the 
dtuMtcbea  of  Araox  that  the  regiments  which  returned  from 
tlie  blo^ade  had  been  ao  nach  thinned  that  many  of  them 
wen  not  more  than  two  hnndred  strong.  Of  thirty-six 
Treadi  ganaoa  who  had  superintended  the  cannonade, 
thifly  one  had  been  killed  or  dioabled.  The  meant  both  of 
attack  and  of  defence  had  uadoubtedly  been  aoch  aa  would 
hafv  Borcd  the  gnat  warriors  of  the  continent  to  laughter ; 
aad  this  is  the  vexy  circumatance  which  gives  so  peculiar  an 
ialcrert  to  the  history  of  the  contest.  It  was  a  contest  not 
between  cngineen,  but  between  nations ;  and  the  victory 
rcsnained  with  the  nation  which,  though  inferior  in  numbers, 
waa  anperioff  in  ciTiliaatioo,  in  capadty  for  self-goTemment, 
aad  ia  stnbbomneas  of  resolution. 

We  do  not  say,  with  the  historian,  that  a  siego 
which  bad  destroyed  twelre  thousand  men,  in  little 
more  than  three  months,  would  have  heen  an  object 
for  the  knghter  even  o£  the  great  continental  war- 
non  in  those  tiroes.  Few  of  the  great  sieges  in 
the  Peninsular  war  exhausted  more  men  than  the 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  maiden  city,  in  a 
lemote  comer  of  Ireland — certainly  now  no  longer 
remote,  but  the  centre  of  one  of  the  best  cultivated 
districts  in  our  islands,  containing  a  busy  and  an 
int^ligent  population. 

THE  BATTLB  07  VEWTON  BUTLEB. 

The  grand  struggle  of  the  Enniskillen  people  has 
noi  been  so  much  celebrated  as  that  of  the  London* 
deny  Protestants,  because  it  was  sharp  and  short, 
though  terribly  decisive.  A  section  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  held  Permanagh,  and  around  the 
beaatifiil  Lough  Erne  defied  the  hosts  of  James, 
with  all  the  advantage  of  numbers,  enthusiasm,  and 
dtseipline,  bnt  matched  by  enthusiasm  and  strength 
more  than  equal  to  their  own.  The  armies  of  the 
south  converged  rapidly  on  Permanagh,  when 
Colonel  Wolseley,  a  Yorkshireman,  assumed  the 
command,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beriy. 
Hoontcaahel  laid  siege  to  Crum  Castle,  and  Wolseley 
determined  to  relieve  the  garrison.  Mountcashel 
had  an  army  of  above  five  thousand  men,  and  some 
pieces  of  artillery.  Then  Eniskilieners  numbered 
three  thousand  horsemen  and  infantry.  Berry's 
horsemen  first  broke  through  Macarthy's  dragoons, 
commanded  by  Anthony  Hamilton,  who  was  "  se- 
verely wounded."  The  next  officer  in  command 
was  killed,  and  the  regular  dragoons  fled  rapidly 
before  the  mounted  yeomanry  of  Permanagh  and 
western  Ubter.  Wolseley  cidled  a  council  of  war, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  such  councils  never  fight ; 
bat  in  this  instance  all  the  fighting  men  were  con- 
salted.  The  case  was  put  to  the  vote,  *'  Advance 
or  retreat  ;**  the  reply  was  "Advance."  It  waa  a 
conflict  for  their  faith,  tlieir  families,  hearths,  and 
lands,  and  Wolsdey  gave  out  that  word  which  has 


rankled  for  ever  in  Ulster  since — "  No  Popery," 
Mountcashel  retreated  through  the  town  of  Newton 
Butler,  followed  by  Wolseley.  The  army  of  James 
gained  a  position  a  mile  from  the  town,  with  a  deep 
bog  in  front,  through  which  ran  a  "  narrow-paved 
causeway,"  swept  by  Macarthy's  cannou. 

Wolseley  ordered  his  infanliy  to  the  attack.  They 
struggled  tbroagh  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground, 
and  rnshed  on  the  guns.  There  was  then  a  short  and 
desperate  fight.  The  Irish  cannoneers  stood  gaUanlly  lo  their 
pieces  till  they  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Enniskillen 
horse,  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down  by  the  fire 
of  the  artillery,  came  fast  up  the  causeway.  The  Irish 
dragoons  who  hhd  run  away  in  the  morning  were  smitten 
with  another  panic,  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  galloped 
from  the  field.  The  horse  followed  the  example.  Such  was 
the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that  many  of  them  spurred  hard 
till  their  horses  fell  down,  and  then  continued  to  fly  on  foot, 
throwing  away  carbines,  swords,  and  even  coats,  as  incum- 
brances. The  infantry,  seeing  themselves  deserted,  flung 
down  their  pikes  and  muskets  and  ran  for  their  lives.  The 
conquerors  now  gave  loose  to  that  ferocity  which  has  seldom 
failed  to  disgrace  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The  butchery 
was  terrible.  Near  fifteen  hnndred  of  the  vanquished  were 
put  to  the  sword.  About  five  hnndred  more,  in  ignorance  of 
the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to  Lough  Erne.  The 
lake  Has  before  them :  the  enemy  beliind:  they  plunged  into 
the  waters,  and  perished  there.  Macarthy,  abandoned  by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers,  and  very  nearly 
found  the  death  which  he  sought..'  He  was  wounded  in 
several  places ;  be  was  struck  to  the  ground ;  and  in  another 
moment  his  brains  would  have  been  knocked  out  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  rausket,when  he  was  recognised  and  saved.  The 
colonists  lost  only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  They 
took  four  hundred  prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  four- 
teen barrels  of  powder,  all  the  drams,  and  all  the  colours  of 
the  vanquished  enemy. 

The  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  fought  upon 
the  same  evening  that  the  merchant  ships  broke 
the  booms  at  Londonderry.  The  army  retreating 
from  that  city  heard  the  intelligence  at  Strabaue. 
They  hastened  forward  to  avoid  the  EuniskiUeners, 
who,  flushed  with  a  victory  in  which  one-half  of 
their  foes  had  been  slain,  might  attempt  to  cut  off 
the  army  of  the  north. 

THB  FASS   or  KlLLIECBAliKTE. 

James  received  evil  tidings  soon  afterwards  from 
Scotland.  He  had  given  a  commission  to  Ciaver- 
house.  Viscount  Dundee,  whose  atrocious  conduct 
under  Charles  II.  and  James  in  Scotland  endan- 
gered his  personal  safety,  and  rendered  any  measure, 
however  desperate,  a  necessity  for  him.  He  raised 
the  Camerons,  Macdonalds,  and  Macleans,  along 
with  a  few  smaller  Highland  clans ;  advanced  to 
the  pass  of  Eilliecrankie,  in  order  to  relieve  Blair 
Gastlo,  then  pressed  by  Murray,  an  oITicer  of 
William  and  Mary's.  Mackay,  the  general  of  the 
Scotch  Whigs,  marched  to  assist  his  subordinate. 
He  had  climbed  the  steep  ascent  of  tlic  pass,  and 
reached  the  table-laud.  The  Highlanders,  along 
with  Cannon,  and  the  Irish  soldiers  who  had  been 
sent  by  James  to  join  them,  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  Viscount  Dundee,  Sir  Ewan  Cameron, 
and  the  Glengarry. 

The  enemy  meanwhile  had  made  his  way  by  the  pass. 
The  ascent  had  been  long  and  toilsome,  for  even  the  foot  had 
to  climb  by  twos  and  threes,  and  the  baggage  horses,  twelve 
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Imndred  in  number,  coald  monnt  only  one  at  a  time.  No 
wheeled  carriage  had  ever  been  tagged  up  that  arduous  path. 
The  head  of  the  column  had  emerged  and  was  on  the  table- 
land,  while  the  vanguard  was  still  in  the  plain  below.  At 
length  the  passage  was  effected ;  and  the  troops  found  them- 
selves in  a  valley  of  no  great  extent.  Their  right  was 
flanked  by  a  rising  ground,  their  left  by  the  Garry. 
Wearied  with  the  morning's  work,  they  threw  themselves  on 
the  grass,  to  take  some  rest  and  refreshment. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  were  roused  by  an  alarm  that 
the  Highlanders  were  approaching.  Eegiment  after  regi- 
ment started  up  and  got  into  order.  In  a  little  while  the 
summit  of  an  ascent  which  was  about  a  musket  shot  before 
them  was  covered  with  bonnets  and  plaids.  Dundee  rode 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  /orce  with  which 
he  was  to  contend,  and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  with  as 
much  skill  as  their  peculiar  character  permitted  him  to 
exert.  It  was  desirable  to  keep  the  clans  distinct.  Each 
tribe,  large  or  small,  formed  a  column  separated  from  the 
next  column  by  a  wide  interval.  One  of  these  battalions 
might  contain  seven  hundred  men,  while  another  consisted 
of  only  a  hundred  and  twenty.  Lochiel  had  represented  that 
it  was  impossible  to  mix  men  of  different  tribes  without 
destroying  all  that  constituted  the  peculiar  strength  of  a 
Highland  army. 

On  the  right,  close  to  the  Garry,  were  the  Macleans ;  next 
to  them  were  Cannon  and  his  Irish  foot;  then  came  the 
Hacdonalds  of  Clanronald,  commanded  by  the  guardian  of 
their  young  prince.  On  the  left  were  other  bands  of  Mac- 
donalds.  At  the  head  of  one  large  battalion  towered  the 
stately  form  of  Glengarry,  who  bore  in  his  hand  the  royal 
standard  of  King  James  VII.  Still  further  to  the  left  were 
the  cavalry — a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  some  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  who  had  fled  from  the  Lowlands  to  the  rooun- 
tains,  and  of  about  forty  of  Dundee's  old  troopers.  The 
horses  had  been  ill-fed  and  ill-tended  among  the  Grampians, 
and  looked  miserably  lean  and  feeble.  Beyond  them  \ias 
Lochiel  with  his  Camerons.  On  the  extreme  left  the  men  of 
Skye  were  marshalled  by  Macdonald,  of  Sleat. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  KILLIECBANKIE. 

The  day  was  nearly  done,  and  the  sun  'w^as 
setting,  when  the  Highland  clans  already  named, 
and  their  Irish  friends,  attacked  the  force  under 
General  Mackay.  Many  of  the  aggressors  fell 
under  the  fire  of  the  Lowland  regiments,  bat  the 
latter  were  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets 
only.  The  bayonets  were  not  attached  to  the  former 
as  at  present,  and  the  result  b  shortly  told. 

It  was  past  seven  o'clock.  Dundee  gave  the  word.  The 
Highlanders  dropped  their  plaids.  The  few  who  were  so 
luxurious  as  to  wear  rude  socks  of  untanned  hide,  spurned 
them  away.  It  was  long  remembered  in  Lochabar  that 
Lochiel  took  off  what  probably  was  the  only  pair  of  shoes  in 
his  clan,  and  charged  barefoot  at  the  head  of  his  men.  The 
whole  line  advanced  firing.  The  enemy  returned  the  fire,  and 
did  much  execution.  When  only  a  small  space  was  left 
between  the  armies,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  threw  away 
their  firelocks,  drew  their  broadswords,  and  rushed  forward 
with  a  fearful  yell.  The  Lowlanders  prepared  to  receive  the 
shock,  but  this  was  then  a  long  and  awkward  process ;  and 
the  soldiers  were  still  fumbling  with  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns  and  the  handles  of  their  bayonets,  when  the  whole 
flood  of  Macleans,  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  came  down. 
In  two  minutes  the  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  ranks  of 
Balfour^s  regiment  broke.  He  was  cloven  down  while 
Btinggling  in  the  pass.  Ramsay's  men  turned  their  backs 
and  dropped  their  arms.  Mackay^s  own  foot  were  swept 
awaj  by  the  furious  onset  of  the  Camerons ;  his  brother  and 
nephew  exerted  themselves  in  vain  to  rally  the  men.  The 
former  was  laid  dead  on  the  ground  by  a  stroke  from  a  claymore. 
The  latter,  with  eight  wounds  on  his  body,  made  bis  way 
through  the  tumult  and  carnage  to  bis  ancle's  aide.     Even 


in  that  extremity  Mackay  retained  all  his  self-poaseasion. 
He  had  still  one  hope.  A  charge  of  horse  might  recover  the 
day ;  for  of  horse  the  bravest  Highlanders  weie  supposed  to 
stand  in  awe.  But  he  called  on  the  horse  in  vain.  Belhaven 
indeed  behaved  like  a  gallant  gentleman :  bi^t  his  troopers, 
appalled  by  the  rout  of  the  infantry,  galloped  off  in  disorder : 
Annandale's  men  followed :  all  was  over ;  and  the  mingled 
torrents  of  red  coats  and  tartans  went  raving  down  the  valley 
to  the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie. 

Mackay,  accompanied  by  one  trusty  servant,  spurred  bravely 
through  the  thickest  of  the  claymores  and  targets,  and 
reached  a  point  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  the  field.  His 
whole  array  had  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Borderers  whom  Leven  had  kept  together,  and  of  Hastings's 
regiment,  which  had  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the  Celtic 
ranks,  and  which  still  kept  unbroken  order.  All  the  men 
that  could  be  collected  were  only  a  few  hundreds.  The 
general  made  haste  to  lead  them  across  the  Oany,  and, 
having  put  that  river  between  them  and  the  enemy,  paused 
for  a  moment  to  meditate  on  his  situation. 

The  death  of  Dundee,  shot  dead  early  in  the 
evening,  was  a  greater  calamity  to  the  career  of 
James  than  defeat  in  the  Highland  pass  to  his 
rival.  Cannon,  his  successor  in  the  command,  was 
unable  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Highland 
soldiers ;  and  although  so  many  dans  joined  him  in 
a  few  days  that  his  army  soon  doubled  that  of 
Dundee  in  numbers,  yet  he  was  unable  to  handle 
them. 

Mackay  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  although, 
as  is  ususd  in  similar  cases,  non-professional  men 
charged  him  with  the  failure  of  his  army,  yet 
William  supported  his  general  even  before  he  knew 
that  the  defeat  was  redeemed.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  never  abandoned  a  friend,  and  never  refused 
to  forgive  an  enemy. 

General  Mackay  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
collecting  his  fugitive  men.  Many  of  them  took  a 
wrong  road  and  were  killed  in  detail  among  the 
hills.  Their  commander,  however,  displayed  inces- 
sant activity,  and  the  improvement  made  by  him 
on  his  muskets  immediately  after  his  defeat,  indi- 
cates an  active  mind.  He  had  them  altered  so  as 
to  enable  the  bayonet  to  be  fixpd  as  at  present, 
without  preventing  the  soldier  from  firing  and  re- 
loading. Four  days  after  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie 
Mackay  assailed  a  division  of  the  Highland  army 
who  were  despatched  by  Cannon  in  the  hope  of 
seizing  Perth.  He  defeated  them,  with  the  loss 
of  only  a  single  soldier.  The  Robertson  clan  alone 
had  started  upon  this  expedition,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  persons  of  that  name  were  killed, 
while  thirty  were  taken  prisoners.  It  was  a  small 
affair,  only  a  skirmish ;  yet  it  tended  to  check  the 
despondency  and  panic  that  had  seized  the  Whigs 
after  their  defeat.  Another  event  closed  the  war, 
for  the  time,  in  Scotland. 

THS   CAMEHONIAN  BEGIMSNT. 

One  Scotch  regiment,  now  the  Ist  Royals,  were 
the  first  insurgents  against  the  authority  of 
William.  Tliey  were  ordered  to  the  continent, 
refused  to  leave,  and  sought  to  make  their  way 
home,  through  England,  from  Ipswich.  Their 
escape  was  prevented;  and,  in  the  words  of 
Macaulay,  *'  the  regiment,  lately  so  refractory,  went 
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suluDissiYely  to  the  continent,  and  there,  throagh 
manj  hard  campaigns,  distinguished  itself  by 
fidelity,  by  discipline,  and  by  valour."  This  event 
led  to  the  concoction  of  the  first  Mutiny  Act,  which 
has  been  made  since  then  an  annual  bill  by  succes- 
sire  parliaments.  The  conduct  of  the  men  appears 
to  have  been  perfectly  constitutional.  They  were 
raised  in  Scotland  for  its  defence.  They  had  been 
led  by  Scotch  o£Bccrs,  and  paid  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament ;  and  they  refused  to  obey  orders  from 
authorities  that  were  not  at  the  time  recognised  by 
•  their  country.  The  leaders  were  tried  for  high 
treason;  but  the  crime  was  not  committed,  and 
Macaulay  fails  to  point  out  a  distinction  which, 
probably,  he  has  never  observed.  The  Scotch 
regiment  might  be  in  Ecgland  as  allies ;  but  cer- 
tainly,* not  then  as  subjects  of  the  English 
Government, 

We  may  remark  that  the  battle  of  Newton 
Butler  origmated,  probably,  another  very  celebrated 
regiment^  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons,  whose  fame 
has  been  maintained  on  the  hardest  fought  fields  of 
European  warfare,  down  to  Balaklava. 

Many  persons  who  read  the  title  Cameronians 
attached  to  the  number  of  a  very  gallant  regiment 
in  an  Army  List,  associate  them  at  once  with  the 
Camerons  of  Lochiel.  The  idea  is  erroneous.  That 
regiment,  like  the  EnniskiUens,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
Puritau  soldiers.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cameron,  a  celebrated  martyr  and 
minister  of  the  Covenant.  The  name  of  Cameron 
was  so  much  connected  with  the  '*  faithful  con- 
tendings  "  of  the  west  country  Scots  against  either 
"prelacy "or  "Popery,"  that  it  was  adopted  by 
that  band  of  his  followers  who,  in  the  hilly  regions, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Annan  and  the  Clyde,  in 
Lanarkshire,  formed  themselves  into  a  regular  re- 
o^ment,  to  resist  the  bloody  Claverhouse  and  James 
Stuart.  Macaulay  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  step,  for  which  the  Covenanters — distrustful, 
because  they  had  been  often  misled;  irritable, 
becanse  they  had  been  greatly  oppressed — were  by 
no  means  unanimous. 

The  character  of  William  could  not  be  known 
well  to  the  small  farmers  of  the  western  counties. 
They  had  no  periodicals  from  which  information 
eould  be  derived.  They  had  few  books  except  the 
Bible.  They  remembered  with  bitterness  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  them  by  Charles  11.,  who 
had  sign^  the  Covenant.  They  could  not  with- 
stand the  temptation  to  believe  that  a  king,  and 
also  a  stranger,  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  to 
their  bond  of  union,  was  likely  to  turn  out  worse. 
The  higher  classes  among  the  Whigs  were  able 
to  comprehend  William's  character  more  accurately. 
They  had  some  knowledge  of  his  wars  on  the  con- 
tinent, against  the  various  systems  of  oppression 
prevalent  there.  They  knew  that  his  family  formed 
one  of  the  centres  of  Protestantism,  and  were  in- 
debted for  their  position  exclusively  to  their  ex- 
ertions and  sufferings  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
the  United  Provinces.  They  had  means  of  asoer- 
taudng  his  habits,  whicli  their  supporters  could  not 


acquire,  and  they  could  scarcely  explain.  Thus 
arose  an  apparent  difference  between  two  classes  of 
the  population,  who  had  participated  in  a  common 
object  and  common  suiFcriDgs  *. — 

A  great  mceliug  was  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Donglas, 
and  the  question  was  propounded  whether,  at  a  time 
when  war  was  in  the  land,  and  when  an  Irish  invasion  was 
expected,  it  were  not  a  duty  to  take  arms.  The  debate  was 
sharp  and  tumultuous.  Tlie  orators  on  one  side  adjured 
their  brethren  not  to  incur  the  curse  denounced  against  the 
inhabitants  of  Meroz,  who  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty.  The  orators  on  the  otlier  side  thundered 
against  sinful  associations.  There  were  malignants  in 
William's  army;  Mackay*8  own  orthodoxy  was  problemati- 
cal^to  take  miJitaiy  service  with  such  comrades,  and  nnder 
such  a  general,  would  be  a  f«inful  association.  At  length, 
after  much  wrangling,  and  amidst  great  confusion,  a  Tote  was 
taken ;  and  the  majority^prononnced,  that  to  take  military  ser- 
vice would  be  a  sinful  association.  There  was,  however,  a 
large  minority  ;  and,  from  among  the  members  of  this 
minority,  the  £arl  of  Angus  w^aa  able  to  raise  a  body 
of  infantry,  which  is  still  —  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  years — known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cameronian  Regiment.  The  first  Lieutenant-Colonel  was 
Cldand,  that  implacable  avenger  of  blood  who  had  driven 
Dundee  from  the  Convention.  There  was  no  small  difficulty 
in  filling  the  ranks ;  for  many  west  country  Whigs,  who  did 
not  think  it  absolutely  sinful  to  enlist,  stood  ont  for  terms 
subversive  of  all  military  discipline.  Some  would  not  serve 
under  any  colonel,  major,  captain,  scrjcant,  or  corporal,  who 
was  not  ready  to  sign  the  covenant.  Others  insisted  that,  if 
it  should  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  any  officer 
who  had  taken  the  tests  imposed  in  the  late  reign,  be  should 
at  least  qualify  himself  for  command  by  publicly  confessing 
his  sin  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Most  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  had  proposed  these  conditions  were  induced  by  dextenus 
management  to  abate  much  of  their  demands.  Yet  tlie  new 
regiment  had  a  very  peculiar  character.  The  soldiers  were 
all  rigid  puritans.  One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  petition  the 
Parliament  that  all  drunkenness,  licentiousness,  and  profane- 
ness  might  be  severely  punished.  Their  own  conduct  must 
have  been  exemplary ;  for  the  worst  crime  which  the  most 
extravagant  bigotry  could  impute  to  them  was  that  of  huExa- 
iog  on  the  king's  birthday.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
with  the  military  organisation  of  the  corps  should  be  inter- 
woven the  organisation  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation. 
Each  company  was  to  furnish  an  elder,  and  the  elders  were, 
with  the  chaplains,  to  form  an  ecclesiastioal  conrt  for  the 
suppression  of  immorality  and  heresy.  Elders,  however, 
were  not  appointed ;  but  a  noted  hill  pieacher,  Alexander 
Shields,  was  called  to  the  office  of  chaplain.  It  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  fanaticism  can  be  heated  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  that  which  is  indicated  by  the  writings 
of  Shields.  According  to  him,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
duty  of  a  Christian  ruler  to  persecute  to  the  death  every 
heterodox  subject,  and  the  first  duty  of  every  Christian  snb- 
ject  to  poniard  a  heterodox  ruler.  Yet  there  was  then  in 
Scotland  an  enthusiasm  compared  with  which  the  enthasiasm 
even  of  this  man  was  Inkewarm.  The  extreme  Covenanten 
protested  against  his  defection  as  vehemently  as  he  had  pro- 
tested against  the  bUck  indulgence,  and  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  pronounced  every  man  who  entered  Angos'i 
regiment  gnilty  of  a  wicked  confederaey  with  malignantt. 

The  corps  thus  formed  were  destined  soon  to 
carry  their  colours  through  a  fiery  ordeal.  If  the 
Lowland  forces  failed.at  Eilliecrankie,  the  Camero- 
nians were  soon  to  redeem  their  honour  in  a  far 
more  arduous  contest.  They  were  posted  in  a 
pretty  town  of  Perthshire,  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  removed  from  the  principal  portion  of 
Mackay's  soldiers  by  a  distance  too  great  for  help 
to  reach  them  in  a  day  of  danger.     He  acted  upon 
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strict  military  tactics,  and  desired  to  remove  them ; 
but  his  opinions  were  overruled  bj  the  Conncil  in 
Edinburgh  ;  and  William's  cause  was  better  served 
at  that  time  by  folly  than  it  could  have  been  by 
soience.  Cannon's  army,  nearly  doubled  in  num- 
bers since  the  day  of  Kiliiecrankie,  passed  down 
from  the  mountains  on  the  Gameronian's  post. 
The  movement  has  been  blamed  by  some  parties  ; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  Cannon  could 
not  leave  a  regular  force  of  this  character  upon  his 
flank  and  rear.     It  produced 

THE  DKFXMCE  OP  DUKULD. 

The  General's  (Mackay)  opinioa  was  disregarded;  and 
the  Cameronians  occupied  the  pott  assigned  to  them.  It 
soon  appeared  that  his  forebodings  were  just.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  conntry  round  Dnnkeld  furnished  Cannon  with 
intelligence,  and  urged  him  to  make  a  bold  push.  Tlie  pea- 
santry of  Athol,  impatient  for  spoil,  came  in  great  numbers 
to  swell  his  army.  The  regiment  hourly  expected  to  be 
attacked,  and  became  diseonteuted  and  turbulent.  The  men, 
intrepid,  indeed,  both  from  constitution  and  from  enthusiasm, 
but  not  yet  broken  to  habits  of  military  submission,  expobtu- 
lated  with  Cleland,  who  commanded  them.  They  had,  they 
imagined,  been  recklessly,  if  not  perfidiously,  sent  to  certain 
destruction.  They  were  protected  by  no  ramparts ;  they  had 
a  very  scanty  stocic  of  ammunition  ;  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  enemies.  An  officer  might  monnt  and  gallop  beyond 
the  retch  of  dragoons  in  an  hour ;  but  the  private  soldier 
must  stay  and  be  butchered.  **  Neither  I,"  said  CleUnd, 
nor  any  of  my  officers,  will,  in  any  extremity,  abandon  yon. 
Bring  out  my  horse,  all  our  horses ;  they  shidl  be  shot  d€»d.*' 
These  words  produced  a  complete  change  of  feeling.  The 
men  answered  that  the  horses  should  not  be  shot,  that  they 
wanted  no  pledge  from  their  brave  Colonel  except  his  word, 
and  that  they  would  run  the  last  hazard  with  him.  They 
kept  their  promise  well.  The  Faritan  blood  was  now 
thoroughly  up ;  and  what  that  blood  was  when  it  was  up  had 
been  proved  on  many  fields  of  battle. 

That  night  the  regiment  passed  nnder  arms.  On  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  the  2l8t  of  August,  all  the 
hills  ronnd  Dnnkehl  were  liive  with  bonnets  and  plaids. 
Cannon's  army  was  much  larger  than  that  which  Dundee 
had  commanded.  More  than  a  thousand  horses  laden  with 
baggage  accompanied  his  march.  Both  the  horses  and  the 
baggage  were  probably  part  of  the  booty  of  Kiliiecrankie. 
The  whole  number  of  Uighlanden  was  estimated  by  those 
who  saw  them  at  from  four  to  five  thousand  men.  They 
eame  furiously  on.  The  outposts  of  the  Cameronians  were 
speedily  driven  in.  The  assailants  came  pouring  on  every 
side  into  the  streets.  The  Church,  however,  held  out 
obstinately.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment  made  its 
stand  behind  a  wall  which  snrronnded  a  house  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Athol.  This  wall,  which  had  two  or  three 
days  before  been  hastily  repaired  with  timber  and  loose 
stones,  the  soldiers  defended  desperately  with  masket,  pike, 
and  halbert.  Their  bullets  were  soon  spent,  bat  some  of  the 
men  were  employed  in  cutting  lead  from  the  roof  of  the 
Marquis's  house,  and  shaping  it  into  sings.  Meanwhile  all 
the  neighbouring  houses  were  crowded  from  top  to  bottom 
with  Highlanders,  who  kept  up  a  galling  fire  from  the  win- 
dows. Cleland,  while  encouraging  his  men,  was  shot  dead. 
The  command  devolved  on  Major  Henderson.  In  another 
minute  Henderson  fell  pierced  with  three  mortal  wounds. 
His  place  was  supplied  by  Captain  Munro,  and  the  contest 
wpnt  on  with  undiminished  fnry.  A  party  of  the  Camero- 
nians sallied  forth,  set  fire  to  the  houses  from  which  the 
fatal  shots  had  come,  and  turned  the  keys  in  the  doon.  In 
one  single  dwelling,  sixteen  of  the  enemy  were  burnt  alive. 
Those  who  were  in  the  fight  described  it  as  a  terrible  initia- 
tion  for  recruits.  Half  the  town  was  blazing ;  and  with  the 
incessant  roar  of  the  guns,  were  mingled  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  wretches  perishing  in  the  flames.  The  straggle  lasted  foor 


liour^.  By  that  time  the  Cameronians  were  reduced  to 
nearly  their  last  flask  of  powder ;  but  their  s^pirit  never 
flagged.  '*The  enemy  will  soon  carry  the  wall.  Be  it  so. 
Wo  will  retreat  into  the  house ;  we  will  defend  it  to  the 
last ;  and,  if  they  force  their  way  into  it,  we  will  burn  it  over 
their  heads  and  our  own."  But,  while  they  were  revolving 
these  desperate  projects,  they  observed  that  the  fuiy  of  the 
assault  slackened.  Soon  the  Highlanders  began  to  fall  back  : 
disorder  visibly  spread  among  them ;  and  whole  bands  began 
to  march  off  to  the  hills.  It  was  in  vain  that  their  general 
ordered  them  to  return  to  the  attack.  Perseverance  was  not 
one  of  their  military  virtues.  The  Cameronians,  mean- 
while,  with  shouts  of  defiance,  invited  Amdek  and  Moab  to 
come  back  and  to  try  another  chance  with  the  chosen  people. . 
But  these  exhortations  had  as  little  effect  as  those  of  Cannon. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  Gaelic  army  was  in  retreat  towards 
BUir.  Then  the  drums  struck  np :  the  victorious  Puritans 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air,  raised  with  one  roioe,  a  pealm 
of  triumph  and  thanksgiving,  and  waved  their  oolonn,  ooloun 
which  were  on  that  day  unfurled  for  the  first  time  iH  the  foce 
of  an  enemy,  but  which  have  since  been  proudly  borne  in 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  which  are  now  embellished 
with  the  Sphinx  and  the  Dragon,  emblems  of  brave  actions 
achieved  in  Egypt  and  China. 

So,  for  the  first  time,  the  colours  of  the  Came- 
ronians were  dipped  in  blood,  and  the  war  in  Scot- 
land for  the  time  closed  by  their  noble  defence  of 
Dnnkeld,  marked  by  fatalities  among  their  officers 
equal  to  the  experiences  of  any  Crimean  day. 

THE   AUTUMN  IK  IBELANO. 

After  the  battle  of  Newton  Butler,  and  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderryi  Sligo  was 
abandoned  by  the  friends  of  James,  and  all  Ulster 
was  occupied  by  William's  soldiers,  under  General 
Kirke,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Pale  or  the 
North.  The  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  suppressed, 
and  William  had  time  to  form  and  send  a  large 
army  from  Chester,  under  Schomberg — a  Dutch  - 
leader,  although  not  a  Dutchman,  but  the  best 
officer  in  the  Orange  service.  The  death  of  Schom- 
berg, at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  the  following 
year,  almost  neutralised  William's  satisfaction  at 
that  great  victory,  which  placed  Drogheda  and 
Dublin  in  his  hands.  Before  leaving  England 
for  Ireland,  Schomberg  received  from  the  English 
House  of  Commons  a  grant  of  one  liundred 
thousand  pounds.  Some  parties  now  oompUin  of 
aged  generals.  Schomberg  was  then  eighty  years 
old.  He  had  endured  many  persecutions,  and 
fought  in  every  country  of  Europe  for  his  principles. 
He  had  been  a  favourite  at  Berlin  and  Versailles, 
and  he  abandoned  both  for  the  republican  capital 
of  the  Hague.  In  the  changing  fortunes  of  the 
House  of  Orange  he  proceeded  to  London — ulti- 
mately to  die  in  Ireland.  Schomberg  landed  at 
Carrickfergus,  which  he  besieged,  and  the  castle 
capitulated.  He  proceeded  over  a  beautiful  region 
from  the  Lagan  mouth  to  the  foot  of  the  Moume 
mountains ;  but  it  was  desolate.  Newry  had  been 
burned  down,  and  smaller  towns  were  equally 
ruinous.  It  was  autumn,  but  many  fields  had  not 
been  sown.  The  corn  on  others  was  broken  down 
by  rain,  and  could  not  be  reaped.  He  advanced 
to  Dundalk,  and  entrenched  himself  there  in  a 
camp,  within  sight  of  the  army  under  James,  who 
marched  from  Dublin.     The  Irish  were  probably 
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iafcrior  indiscipline,  aUhongh  superior  in  numbers. 
Schomberg  would  not  trust  his  raw  English  levies, 
althongU  they  were  iutcrmingled  with  Dutch 
regulars  and  French  Huguenots,  in  battle  with  a 
greatly  superior  force  ;  and  he  remained  witliin  his 
entrenchments^  exposed  to  pestilence,  until  early 
in  "November,  when  the  Irish  broke  up  their  camp, 
and  he  returned  to  Ulster  into  winter  quarters. 
The  loss  of  his  army,  without  scarcely  firing  a  shot 
at  a  foe,  is  said  to  hare  been  six  thousand  men. 
The  loss  in  the  Irish  was  never  known.  It  was 
dear,  however,  that  Schomberg  could  not  have 
assailed  the  Irish  with  the  hope  of  success.  They 
had  twenty  thousand  men  and  a  large  body  of 
irregulars.  He  never  had  ten  thousand  effective 
men,  and  of  the  English  levies  not  more  than  one 
in  foar,  at  first,  could  fire  a  gun.  It  is  even  more 
difficult  to  load  one.  The  same  complaint  against 
the  young  English  recruits  existed  then  that  is 
now  heard  from  the  Crimea.  Many  of  them  were 
allgether  unacquainted  with  fire  arms.  Any  young 
Scotch  labourer  knows  how  to  shoot  rabbits.  The-^ 
same  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  shoot  a  man. 
It  is  strange  that  the  nation  who  furnished  the 
best  bowmen  on  the  earth  should  so  neglect  utterly 
the  more  formidable  weapon  among  their  sports. 
Pie  characteristic  may  have  originated  in  English 
gentlemen's  dread  of  poaching.  They  regard  a 
labourer  who  can  shoot  well  as  a  dangerous  man 
to  their  pheasantry.  Events  teach  them,  if  they 
would  be  taught,  that  they  may  pay  too  high  for 
their  game. 

THE  TOWK  OF  BELFAST. 

When  winter  and  spring  had  passed,  and  the 
leafy  month  of  June  had  returned,  William  crossed 
to  Ireland  and  took  the  command  of  the  army,  with 
the  reioforeements  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect. 
He  landed  at  Carickfergus,  and  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  army.  The  following  extract  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  Belfast,  the  most  prosperous  town  in 
Ireland: — 

WilliMn  had  been,  daring  the  whole  spring,  impatiently 
expected  in  Ulster.  The  Protestant  settlements  along  the 
eoast  of  that  province  had,  in  the  coarse  of  the  month  of 
Haj,  heen  repeatedly  agitated  by  false  reports  of  his  arrival. 
It  was  not,  howerer,  till  the  afternoon  of  the  foartecnth  of 
June  that  he  landed  at  Carrickfergaa.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  crowded  the  main  street  and  greeted  him  with  loud 
■fcdantlioos ;  bat  they  caoght  only  a  glimpse  of  him.  As 
soon  as  he  was  on  dry  gronnd  he  mounted  and  set  off  for 
BcUast.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by  Schomberg.  The 
meeting  took  place  close  to  a  white  house,  the  only  horoan 
dwelling  then  visible,  in  the  space  of  many  miles,  on  the 
dreary  strand  of  the  estaary  of  the  Laggan.  A  village  and 
a  eolton  mill  now  rise  where  the  white  house  then  stood 
alooe ;  and  all  the  shore  is  adorned  by  a  gay  succession  of 
coontiy  booses,  shrnbberies,  and  flower  beds.  Belfast  has 
hecoBC  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  seats  of  in- 
daitry  in  the  British  Isles.  A  busy  population  of  eighty 
thousand  sools  is  collected  there.  Thr  duties  annualljr  paid 
tt  the  Costom-honse  exceed  the  duties  annually  paid  at  the 
CostoB-bouse  of  London  in  the  most  prosperous  years  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Other  Irish  towns  may  present  more 
pictaresqne  forms  to  the  eye.  But  Belfast  is  the  only  large 
Irish  town  in  which  the  traveller  is  not  disgusted  by  the 
loathsome  aspect  and  odour  of  long  lines  of  human  dens  far 


inferior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  to  the  dwellings  which, 
in  happier  countries,  are  provided  for' cattle.  No  other 
large  Irish  town  is  so  well  cleaned,  so  well  paved,  so  bril- 
liantly lighted.  The  place  of  domes  and  spires  is  supplied 
by  edifices,  less  pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  not  less  indicative 
of  prosperity — huge  factories,  towering  many  stories  above 
the  chimnies  of  the  houses,  and  resounding  with  tlie  loar  of 
machinery.  The  Belfast  which  William  entered  was  a  small 
English  settlement  of  about  three  hundred  houses,  commanded 
by  a  stately  castle,  which  has  long  since  disappeared, 
the  seat  of  the  noble  family  of  Chichester.  In  this  mansion, 
which  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  and  which  was  celebrated  for  its  terraces  and 
orchards  stretching  down  to  the  river  side,  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  king's  reception.  He  was  welcomed  at 
the  northern  gate  by  the  magistrates  and  burgesses  in  their 
robes  of  office.  The  multitude  pressed  on  his  carriage  with 
shouts  of  "  God  save  the  Protestant  king."  For  the  town 
was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  reformed  faith ;  and  when, 
two  generations  later,  the  inhabitants  were,  for  the  first  time, 
numbered,  it  was  found  that  the  Boman  Catholics  were  not 
more  than  one  in  fifteen. 

The  night  came ;  but  the  Protestant  connties  were  awake 
and  up.  A  royal  salute  had  been  fired  from  the  castle  of 
Belfast.  It  had  been  echoed  and  reechoed  by  guus  wMcli 
Schomberg  had  placed  at  wide  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  signals  from  post  to  post.  Wherever  the  peal 
was  heard,  it  was  known  that  King  William  was  come.  Be- 
fore midnight,  all  the  heights  of  Antrim  and  Down  were 
blazing  with  bonfires.  The  light  was  seen  across  the  bays 
of  Carlingford  and  Dundalk,  and  gave  notice  to  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy  that  the  decisive  hour  was  at  hand.  Within 
forty*eight  hours  after  William  had  landed,  James  set  out 
for  the  Irish  camp,  which  was  pitched  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  Leinster. 

Belfast  contains  now  a  large  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation, who  have  sought  there,  as  in  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  the  employment  that  they  could  not 
obtain  in  the  south  and  west.  The  evil  of  post- 
poning a  publication  for  any  long  period  after  it  has 
been  written  is  shown  by  the  estimated  number,  in 
the  preceding  extract,  of  the  inhabitarts  in  Bel- 
fast. They  are  now  not  under  one  hundred 
thousand.  White  House,  where  Schomberg  met 
the  king,  is  also  a  large  manufacturing  village ; 
and,  indeed,  we  know  not  a  prettier  drive  than 
the  shores  of  Belfast  Lough  afford.  The  King  of 
England,  in  1690,  was  not,  however,  much  occupied 
with  scenery,  unless  it  presented  strategic  points. 
He  was  surrounded  with  many  enemies,  and  he 
wanted  an  end  made  of  some  of  them  speedily.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  June,  he  had  reached 

THE  BANKS  Of  THE  BOTNE. 

Still  William  continued  to  push  forward,  and  still  the  Irish 
receded  before  him,  till,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  15th 
of  June,  his  army,  marching  in  three  columns,  reached  the 
summit  of  a  rising  ground  near  the  soutliern  frontier  of  the 
county  of  Louth.  Beneath  hiy  a  valley,  now  so  rich  and 
so  cheerful,  that  the  Englishman  who  gazes  on  it  may 
imagine  himself  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  highly  favoured 
parts  of  his  own  highly  favoured  country.  Fields  of  wheat, 
woodlands,  meadows  bright  with  daisies  and  clover,  slope 
gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  Boyne.  That  bright  and 
tranquil  stream,  the  boundary  of  Louth  and  Mealh,  itaving 
flowed  many  miles  between  verdant  banks,  crowned  by  modern 
palaces,  and  by  the  ruined  keeps  of  old  Norman  barons  of 
the  pale,  is  here  about  to  mingle  with  the  sea.  Five  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  place  from  which  William  looked  down  ou 
the  river,  now  stands,  on  a  verdant  bank,  amidst  noble  woods, 
Slano  Castle,  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis  of  Conyngeham. 
Two  miles  to  the  east,  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  factories  and 
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steam-TCsseU  OTerhanss  the  basy  town  and  port  of  Drogheda. 
On  the  Mcath  aide  of  the  Boyne,  the  ground— alill  aU  com, 
grass,  flowers,  and  foliage— rises  with  a  gentle  swell  to  an 
eminence,  snrmoanted  by  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  ash  trees, 
which  overshades  the  ruined  church  and  desolate  graveyard 
of  Donore. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  landscape  presented  n  very 
different  aspect.  The  traces  of  art  and  industry  were  few. 
Scarcely  a  vessel  was  on  the  river,  except  those  rude  coracles 
of  wickerwork  covered  with  the  skins  of  horses,  in  which  the 
Celtic  peasantry  fished  for  the  trout  and  salmon.  Brogheda, 
now  peopled  by  twenty  thousand  industrious  inhabitants, 
was  n  small  knot  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  filthy  lanes,  en- 
circled by  a  ditch  and  a  mound.  The  houses  were  built  of 
wood,  with  high  gables  and  projecting  upper  stories.  With- 
out the  walls  of  the  town,  scarcely  a  dwelling  was  to  be  seen, 
except  at  a  place  called  Oldbridge.  At  Oldbridge  the 
river  was  fordable:  and  on  the  south  of  the  ford  were 
a  few  mud  cabins,  and  a  single  house  built  of  more  solid 
materials. 

When  William  caught  sight  of  the  valley  of  the  Boync, 
he  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  and  a  gesture  of 
delight.  He  had  been  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would 
avoid  a  decisive  action,  and  would  protract  the  war  till  the 
autumnal  rains  should  return  with  pestilence  in  their  train. 
He  was  now  at  case.  It  was  plain  that  the  contest  wonld 
be  sharp  and  short.  The  pavilion  of  James  was  pitched  on 
the  eminence  of  Bonore.  The  flags  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
and  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  waved  together  in  defiance  on  the 
walls  of  Drogheda.  All  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  was 
lined  by  the  camp  and  batteries  of  the  hostile  army.  Thou- 
sands of  armed  men  were  moving  about  among  the  tenta ; 
and  every  one,  horse  soldier  or  foot  soldier,  French  or  Irish, 
had  a  white  badge  in  his  hat.  That  colour  had  been  chosen 
in  compliment  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
you,  gentlemen,**  said  the  king,  as  his  keen  eye  surveyed 
the  Irish  lines.  "  If  you  escape  mo  now,  the  fault  will  be 
mine.** 

James  had  thirty  tliouand  men,  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, defended  in  front  by  a  deep  river.  William's 
army  numbered  thirty-six  thousand  men ;  but  they 
had  to  attack  under  difficulties.  The  old  king  was 
not  a  soldier.  His  son-in-law  was  an  accomplished 
commander.  The  Irish  cavalry,  and  the  Trench 
infantry;  on  the  south  banks  of  the  Boyne, 
were  spleudid  soldiers;  the  Irish  infantry  were 
badly  disciplined,  and  some  defect  in  their  character, 
which  must  long  since  have  been  surmounted, 
prevented  them  from  attaining  discipline.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  Boyne  stood  the  Life  Guards, 
the  Oxford  Blues,  the  Queen's  own  regiment,  now 


the  1st  Dragoons.  The  Scotch  Guards  fonned 
part  of  the  infantry.  Several  of  our  leading  regi- 
ments were  engaged  in  forcing  the  Boyne.  The 
combat  was  long,  for  the  fords  were  deep  and  dis- 
tant ;  but  the  Irish  foot  faltered  and  fled,  while 
their  horsemen  fought  bravely,  yet  were  over- 
powered. James  rightly  understood  that  this  defeat 
was  decisive.  He  returned  to  Dublin  with  the 
fixed  purpose  of  abandoning  Ireland,  and  he  fled. 
A  few  days  afterwards  William  was  in  the  Dutch 
metropolis.  The  remains  of  the  Irish,  under  Saars- 
field,  defended  Limerick  and  the  south.  The  French 
marched  on  to  Gal  way,  where  they  were  near  the 
sea ;  but  the  pacification  of  the  country  was  not 
completed  in  1690.  It  was  reserved  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  opened  a  path  forward  in  bis  pro- 
fession for  Marlborough,  who,  in  subsequent  years, 
secured  for  the  British  army  its  greatest  triumphs, 
on  continental  ground,  between  Agincourt  and 
the  Wellington  campaigns. 

The  naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  French, 
off  Beachy  Head,  during  the  time  passed  by 
Villiam  in  Ireland,  cast  a  gloom  over  the  land.  A 
French  invasion  was  considered  imminent,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  country  rose  with  the  emergency,  and 
London,  which  had  always  been  true  to  liberal  sen- 
timents, raised  a  very  efficient  army  from  amon|^ 
its  own  citizens.  The  French  attempted  to  land 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall;  but  they  were  badly 
received  and  the  difficulty  passed  away. 

We  have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  third 
volume  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  work.  His  history  is 
the  most  remarkable  book  of  the  day.  It  reads 
like  a  romance,  and  yet  the  romance  of  truth ;  for 
in  comparison  of  authorities,  and  in  the  selection  of 
evidence  he  has  not  been  more  careful  than  in  the 
comparison  of  his  sentences.  Its  sale  has  been 
larger  than  ever  occurred  of  any  similar  work  in 
the  same  time.  The  two  volumes,  although  expen- 
sive books,  have  already  sold  to  the  number  of 
nearly  forty  thousand.  The  money  expended  upon 
them  by  the  public  in  three  weeks  must  be  nearly 
60,000/.  This  is  a  great  result,  well  deseived — for 
the  history,  if  ever  completed,  well  be  the  most 
magnificent  historical  work  in  our  language. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  hear  the  opinions  of  this 
gallant  and  experienced  soldier  upon  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  momentous  struggle  in  which 
we  are  at  present  engaged.  His  point  of  view  is 
indeed  widely  separated  from  ours,  but  it  does  not 
by  any  means  follow  that  it  must  therefore  be  false, 
and  a  matter  of  such  importance  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined  under  every  aspect.      General   Klapka's 


opinions  may  be  sometimes  partial  and  extreme ; 
but  who  will  venture  to  say  that  our  own  are  never 
misled  by  ignorance,  or  warped  by  prejudice.  He  is 
an  Hungarian,  and  was  distinguished  during  the 
war  of  1848  by  his  gallant  defence  of  Gomom. 
He  laments  over  the  independence  of  his  native 
country,  crushed  by  perfidy  and  brute  force,  and 
drenched  in  the  blood  of  her  bravest  sons,  who 
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pfirwhftd  in  the  b«itle  field,  or  fell  Tictims  to  the 
Tengeance  of  civil  and  military  tribanals.  He  bates 
and  distrusts  Austria ;  and  this  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  express,  but  in  a  feeling  that  does  him  honour 
for  it  is  a  just  hatred  of  treachery  and  oppression. 
He  looks  upon  the  war  from  an  Hungarian  point 
of  view,  and  indicates  Hungary  as  the  vuloerable  spot 
in  the  Austrian  body  politic.  He  shows  us  clearly 
that  Austria  is  bound  to  Russia  by  community  of 
interests,  by  gratitude  for  recent  preservation,  by 
every  thing  that  can  render  one  state  true  to  another; 
that  she  wiU,  therefore,  never  unite  with  us  against 
her  in  earnest,  and  that  her  offers  of  mediation  are 
equally  insincere  and  dangerous;  and  he  recom- 
xnends  the  Allies  to  reassist  the  down- trod  den 
nationality  of  Hungary,  and  establish  her  as  a 
s^arate  and  independent  state,  which  would  always 
ibnn  a  barrier  against  the  enoroaching  ambition  of 
Austria  and  Euasia. 

He  also  advises  that  Russia  should  be  attacked 
through  Poland,  which  indents  her  dominions  like 
a  wedge,  which  only  requires  a  vigorous  blow  to 
enable  it  to  split  asunder  the  unwieldy  mass  wliich 
it  penetrates.  A  plausible  suggestion  this.  The 
northern  colossus  has  clay  mixed  with  his  iron,  and 
his  strength  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  Poland 
has  indeed  been  again  and  again  partitioned,  has 
suffered  under  every  form  of  cruelty  and  tyranny, 
and  has  been  at  last  annexed  to  Russia ;  but  in 
vain.  Her  nationality  has  never  been  wholly  des- 
troyed. Love  for  their  country,  hatred  for  her 
oppressors^  is  still  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Poles  as  in  the  days  of  Kosciuscko.  There 
has  been  no  fusing  and  blending  of  conflicting 
nationalities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sabines  and 
Volsdans  with  the  Romans,  or  the  Normans  with 
the  Saxons.  Poles  and  Russians  still  remain  dis- 
tinct and  opposed,  separated  by  clashing  interests 
and  hereditaiy  hatred ;  and  Poland  is  still  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  Russia  which  might  easily  be  driven 
to  the  quick.  And,  if  the  present  war  is  to  con- 
tinue, if  Russia  is  still  bent  upon  the  conquest  of 
her  weaker  neighbours,  and  still  determined  to 
refuse  material  gurantees  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  East,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  adoption 
of  General  Klapka's  plan  of  a  vigorous  attack  by 
the  Allies  upon  Polish  Russia,  combined  with  a 
general  arming  and  rising  of  the  oppressed  inhabi- 
tants, might  inflict  such  a  blow  upon  the  empire 
of  the  Czar,  as  would  enable  us  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace. 

General  Klapka's  distrust  of  Austria  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  well  borne  out  by  the  irresistible 
aathority  of  facts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
but  for  the  distracted  state  of  her  own  vassal  pro* 
vinccs — where  the  embers  of  discontent  and  revolt 
were  still  smouldering — and  the  united  interference 
of  the  Western  Powers,  she  would  have  been  as 
willing  to  share  the  spoils  of  Turkey  with  the  Czar 
as  formerly  those  of  Poland.  The  instances  of  her 
treachery  towards  Turkey  are  innumerable ;  but  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  and  glaring  will  suffice 
to  show  the  nature  of  her  regard  for  "  the  sick 


man,"  and  the  likelihood  of  her  mediation  being 
exercised  in  his  favour. 

In  1735  Sultan  Mahmoud  I.  sought  the  aid  of 
Austria,  in  order  to  avert  the  war  which  Russia 
was  anxious  to  precipitate,  that  she  might  have  a 
pretext  for  taking  possession  of  the  Crimea.  The 
Court  of  Vienna  accepted  the  office  of  mediator; 
but  soon  after  formed  a  coalition  with  Russia,  and 
entered  the  lists  against  the  very  power  she  had 
undertaken  to  protect.  Again,  in  1768,  when  the 
third  great  war  of  last  century  broke  out  between 
the  Turks  and  Russians,  the  conduct  of  Austria 
was  marked  by  the  most  barefaced  treachery.  She 
had  engaged,  by  a  secret  treaty,  to  take  up  arms  on 
behalf  of  the  Porte,  on  condition  of  receiving  a 
subsidy  and*  certain  cessions  of  territory,  when  the 
war  should  be  concluded.  The  Sultan,  faithful  to 
his  promise,  furnished  an  advance  of  5,000,000  of 
imperial  florins,  which  Austria  received,  and  then, 
regardless  of  her  plighted  faith,  united  with  the 
Czarina^  and  used  the  money  supplied  by  the  latter 
in  making  warlike  preparations  against  him.  The 
war  that  followed  was  terminated  by  the  fatal 
Treaty  of  Kainardji,  by  which  Russia  won  the 
battle  for  the  Black  Sea,  and  Catharine  II.  realized 
the  object  which  Peter  the  Great  had  vainly 
striven  to  attain. 

But  the  most  deliberate  and  unprincipled  scheme 
of  spoliation,  having  for  its  object  the  partition  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  was  concocted  between  Joseph 
II.  of  Austria  and  Catherine,  during  their  fantastic 
progress  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia 
and  the  Crimea.  The  Czarina  was  to  have  had  the 
lion's  share  of  the  spoil,  and  the  Emperor  the 
Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  very 
territories  at  present  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
troops.  Prance  was  in  vain  tempted  to  join,  by 
the  offer  of  Egypt.  She  refused  the  bribe.  The 
result  of  this  coalition  was  a  war,  in  which  both 
sides  sustained  severe  losses.  Joseph  died,  and  his 
successor  withdrew  from  the  contest,  leaving  the 
Czarina  to  continue  the  struggle  alone,  when  she 
was  soon  compelled  to  make  peace  by  the  mortality 
among  her  troops,  disturbances  in  Poland,  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  the  Porte  issued  a  manifesto,  con- 
taining those  remarkable  words,  whose  prophetic 
truth  subsequent  experience  has  amply  confirmed  : 
— "  Jf  the  Rmsians  remain  masters  of  the  Crimea, 
the  Forte  cannot  hope  to  continue  in  security /or  the 
future,  and  they  icitl  always  have  some  bad  desigm 
tofearr 

Nor  has  Austrian  interference  during  the  present 
war  proved  less  fatal  to  the  Turks  than  formerly ; 
and  the  Western  Powers  have  also  repeatedly  ex- 
perienced the  disastrous  effects  of  her  crafty  and 
unscrupulous  policy.  After  Omar  Pasha's  victory 
at  Oltenitza,  the  road  to  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
the  Principalities,  lay  open  to  the  Turkish  troops. 
Every  one  anticipated  tlieir  speedy  advance.  What 
prevented  it  ?  The  representations  of  the  Austrian 
internuncio  at  Constantinople,  and  his  influence 
with  the  French  and  English  Ambassadors,  who 
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induced  tlie  Sultan  to  countermand  the  advance  of 
Lis  victorious  general,  and  thus  to  abandon  one  of 
the  finest  opportunities  which  the  fortune  of  the 
vnr  has  yet  presented.  Again,  when  in  the  spring 
of  185  i  the  Russians  were  rapidly  advancing  to- 
wards Constantinople,  the  TVallachians  offered  to 
rise  in  their  rear,  a  step  which  would  have  been 
fraught  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  Russian 
army.  But  Austria  denounced  such  a  rising  as 
revolutionary  and  highly  detrimental  to  the  conser- 
vative interests  of  Europe,  and,  with  inconceivable 
infatuation,  she  was  listened  to  and  obeyed.  Not 
only  was  the  offer  of  the  brave  Wallachians  refused, 
but  the  Wallaciiian  militia,  who  bad  deserted  from 
the  Russian  army  to  the  Turks,  were  disarmed  and 
sent  back  to  perish  by  the  sentence  *of  military 
tribunals.  After  the  Russians  had  been  repulsed 
from  Silistria,  and  had  begun  their  retreat  from  the 
Principalities,  Austria  a  third  time  interfered,  and 
insisted  upon  a  separate  treaty  between  herself  and 
the  Porte,  in  virtue  of  which  she  poured  her  troops 
into  the  Principalities ;  thus  interposing  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  Turks,  compelling 
the  Allies  to  discontinue  the  campaign  on  the 
Danube,  and  effectually  protecting  the  flank  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  an 
overwhelming  force  upon  the  points  threatened  by 
the  Western  Powers.  It  will  then  be  seen  that,  if 
General  Klapka  distrusts  Austrian  mediation,  and 
exaggoraies  the  danger  of  Austrian  interference, 
the  history  of  the  past,  as  well  as  the  course  of  the 
present  war,  justify  him  in  entertaining  and  express- 
ing such  opinions. 

General  Klapka  tells  us  that  his  great  object  in 
writing  a  work  upon  the  war  in  the  East  is  to 
elucidate  the  all-important  question,  "  Whether  the 
struggle,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  conducted,  will 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  held  out  to  the 
Western  nations  by  their  governments."  He 
devotes  three  chapters  to  the  war  on  the  Danube, 
the  war  in  Asia,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Allies ; 
and  the  last  and  most  original  chapter  is  occupied 
in  considering  the  real  war  against  Russia.  He 
thinks  that  throughout  the  struggle  we  have  shown 
a  most  unwise  and  inexcusable  neglect  of  the  brave 
mountaineers  of  Circassia,  whose  country  is  on  the 
south,  what  Poland  is  on  the  west — the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  Russia.  He  entirely  condemns 
the  Crimean  expedition.  A  campaign  in  Asia  would 
have  been  far  preferable  in  every  point  of  view, 
success  more  certain,  failure  less  dangerous.  He 
criticises  freely  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
niann,  and  laments  the  vacillation  which  prevented 
a  coup  de  main  upon  Sebastopol  immediately  after 
the  celebrated  flank  march,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  pays  a  graceful  and  well-merited  tribute  of 
praise  to  "  the  truly  antique  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice"  which  have  distinguished  the  warlike 
achievements  of  the  Allied  armies. 

By  far  the  most  able  and  interesting  portion 
of  Genera]  Klapka's  book  is  the  chapter  enti- 
tled "The  real  war  against  Russia,"  which  em- 
braces— 


Coantries  more  extensive,  and  interests  more  inpodaat, 
than  is  oonveyed  in  that  empty  and  cautions  phnse,  "  the 
preserration  of  Turkey."  Ruaaia  exercises  her  pressure  upon 
Europe,  not  merely  on  the  South,  but  also  on  the  West  and 
North.  From  Iicr  ag^n'rssive  policy  have  arisen  all  the 
disputes  and  wars  in  which  that  power  has  been  involved 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half;  the  principal  features  of 
which  arc  the  Baltic  and  Polish  question,  together  with  the 
quarrel  in  the  East.  In  a  decisive  war,  these  three  parts  of 
the  one  vital  question  cannot  be  separated  without  jeopardizing 
the  pros))erou8  issue  of  the  contest ;  they  must,  therefore,  be 
simultaneonsly  soWed  ;  and  such  a  solution  cannot  but  be 
desired  by  all  who  earnestly  wish  for  progress  and  civilisa- 
tion, and  who  in  some  measure  comprehend  the  danger 
threatening  from  the  North. 

Since  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  Gharlea  XII. 
and  Napoleon,  Russia  has  generally  been  consi- 
dered unassailable  in  her  own  territories ;  and  she 
is  undoubtedly  very  powerful.  Her  people  arc 
ignorant,  bigotted,  and  passively  obedient;  her 
ruler  absolute ;  her  army  the  largest  in  the  world ; 
and  her  relation  with  the  numerous  SclaYonian 
tribes,  who  are  deluded  by  the  sedulously  propa- 
gated  idea  of  Panslavism,  (or  union  of  all  the 
Sclavonic  nations  into  one  grand  empire),  is  the 
chief  support  which  she  has  in  her  wars  of  con- 
quest. But  Russia  is  not,  in  reality,  so  strong  as 
at  first  sight  she  appears.  She  may  be  attacked 
from  three  points — the  north-west,  weat^  and  south. 
An  attack  from  the  south,  which  would  deprive 
Russia  of  the  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  holds  out 
many  inducements ;  but  would  require  to  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  establishment  of  several  places 
d^armes,  and  the  organisation  of  a  numerous  corps 
of  Circassians.  With  regard  to  an  iuTaaion  by 
way  of  the  Danube,  the  chances  would  be  less  in 
favour  of  the  Allic.%  as,  although  the  Russians  hare 
an  enormous  line  to  defend,  they  can  bring  into 
the  field  between  200,000  and  300,000  men.  The 
north-west  attack,  through  the  Baltic  provinces, 
ought  to  be  commenced  simultaneously  with  a 
campaign  on  the  south,  in  order  to  divide  the  Rua- 
sian  forces,  and  distract  their  attention. 

The  chances  of  an  attnck  npon  Russia  from  the  Baltic 
provinces  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Swedes  un- 
sheathing the  sword  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  Swedish 
army  is  excellent,  and  ably  officered,  and  might,  without  great 
effort,  be  brought  to  the  strength  of  60,000  to  80,000  com- 
batants.  Bnt  to  secure  the  alliance  of  that  nation,  the 
Western  Powers  must  frankly  and  honestly  explain  their 
future  intentions  as  to  Bussia  ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Swedes  are  animated  against  the  Muscovites  by  a  deep-rooted 
national  hatred,  and  have  many  an  old  gmdge  to  pay  off — 
notwithstanding  that  they  would  find  trusty  allies  in  the 
German  Baltic  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Finland,  where  the 
whole  coast  along  the  gulf,  including  that  portion  on  which 
the  present  Russian  metropolis  stands,  once  formed  part  of 
their  realm— in  spite  of  these  facts,  neither  the  Swedes  nor 
their  Government  would  join  in  a  struggle  unless  certain 
that  they  would  not  be  left  alone  exposed  in  a  single-handed 
combat  to  the  vengeance  of  Russia. 

The  very  limited  and  imperfect  success  of  the 
Baltic  fleet  during  the  present  war  shows  that  it 
can  do  little  harm  to  Russia,  unless  accompanied 
and  aided  by  a  powerful  army,  to  which  the  Rua- 
sians  could  not,  at  the  utmost,  oppose  above 
150,000  men,  deducting  those  necessary  for  the 
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I  cf  her  sottthem  provinces  and  the  occupa- 
tbn  of  Poland.  Were  a  large  army,  then,  landed 
by  the  Allies  and  the  Swedes,  they  shonld,  in  the 
first  instance,  make  themselves  masters  of  Kevel, 
Riga,  and  the  roouth  of  the  Dwina ;  and  then,  ad- 
vancing into  Lithuania,  tnke  Wilna  and  summon 
the  Poles  to  arms.  One  of  the  main  points,  in 
the  new  war  programme  of  the  Allies,  should  he 
the  restoration  of  Poland,  which,  on  account  of  its 
position,  forms  the  most  effectual  barrier  to  the 
encroachment  of  Russia.  "  If  this,  (says  General 
Klapka)  be  not  the  leading  idea  of  the  invaders, 
the  Czar  will  very  soon  recover  from  his  alarm ; 
and  by  bringing  overwhelming  forces  into  the  field, 
render  the  efforts  and  enormous  sacrifices  of  his 
adversaries  unavailable.  The  opinion  that  without 
a  resuscitated  Pohind  Europe  will  never  be  safe 
from  northern  aggression,  daily  gains  ground,  and, 
if  the  war  should  last,  will  be  universally  adopted." 
General  Klapka  adverts  to  the  morbid  fear 
which  the  Western  Powers  seem  to  entertain  of 
exdtiiig  a  struggle  of  nationalities,  and  of  the  rise 
of  liberal  principles ;  thus  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Anstrm  and  Russia,  whose  common  object  is  the 
SBppression  of  all  constitutional  government  and 
fren^om  of  opinion  in  the  east  of  Europe. 

The  etttrealies  of  the  Folea  (he  says)  to  be  allowed  to  take 
pBt  is  the  oootat  have  been  rejected,  and  onlj  permission 
gnated  them  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Turkish  Cossacks. 
The  offers  of  able  Polish  generals  to  form  a  legion  of  their 
ooantrymen  hare  met  with  a  similar  fate,  on  tlie  ground  thai 
Turkey,  and  not  Poland,  is  concerned  in  the  quarrel.  The 
Western  goremments  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  wnrn 
tiw  opprened  nations  that  there  is  no  hope  of  resuscitation 
for  theio.  Soch  is  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century — the 
io-calied  age  of  progress  and  civilisation  ! 

From  Prussia,  and  from  the  lesser  German 
powers,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  existence  of 
the  former  has  ever  been  identified  with  reforms, 
and  she  has  always  suffered  from  the  adoption  of 
Dftrrow-minded  or  despotic  councils.  It  is,  indeed, 
probable  that  both  will  remain  neutral  as  long  as 
they  can;  but,  if  the  present  war  shall  continue, 
and  assume  such  an  aspect  as  will  render  neutrality 
impossible,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
both  Prussia  and  the  German  States  will  then  de- 
clare for  the  Western  Powers.  The  future  attitude 
of  Austria  is  far  more  doubtful,  as  well  as  far  more 
important.  Gratitude  and  fear  both  prevent  her 
from  declaring  against  Russia;  gratitude,  for  the 
intervention  which,  in  1849,  restored  Hungary, 
which  had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  her  yoke ;  fear, 
for  she  well  knows  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  she 
cannot  depend  upon  the  Hungarian  portion  of  her 
army,  whose  loyalty  and  attachment  she  has  done  so 
nmch  to  alienate  and  destroy,  and  that  thus  a  most 
important  section  of  her  apparently  splendid  mili- 
tary force  is  rendered  comparatively  unavailing. 
There  seems»  indeed,  much  reason  to  believe  that, 
by  the  downfall  of  Hungary,  Austria  has  become 
morally,  as  well  as  physically,  dependent  upon 
Bnssia;  and  so  Ihe  late  Czar  appears  to  have 
thought,  when  he  assured  Sir  H.  Seymour  that 
whatever  he  did  was  approved  of  by  Austria. 


What,  then,  does  General  Klapka  propose  as  a 
remedy  for  all  these  evils  P  What  does  he  suggest 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  curbing  the  aggres- 
sive tendencies  of  Russia  ?  Nothing  less  than  the' 
formation  of  a  mighty  federal  State,  consisting  of 
all  the  countries  along  the  Danube,  from  the 
northern  Carpathians  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black 
Sea,  which  should  be  divided  into  three  separate 
but  confederated  States — Hungary,  Southern  Scla- 
vonia,  and  Roumania,  or  Wallachia — each  possess- 
ing a  constitution  of  its  own,  but  subject  to  the 
rule  of  a  central  government,  charged  with  the 
superintendence  and  settlement  of  their  interna- 
tional relations,  and  of  their  commercial  and  war- 
like interests. 

The  conclusions  to  which  he  has  arrived,  with 
regard  to  the  war  in  the  East,  are  thus  summed  up 
by  General  Klapka :- — 

As  soon  as  the  Allies  change  their  present  watchword, 
"The  integrity  of  Turkey,"  for  "The  liberation  of  the  op- 
pressed nationalities  "  they  will  have  a  million  of  combatants 
at  their  disposal.  Tiio  national  forces  of  Poland,  Hungary 
and  Italy,  supported  by  England  and  France,  Sweden  and 
Turkey,  will  then  stajid  forth  to  destroy  for  ever  Russian 
prepondcrence  on  the  continent. 

We  therefore  say,  either  a  real  and  decisive  war  against 
Rnssia,  or  no  war  at  all.  For,  of  what  use  are  those  wanton 
devastations  along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  Enxine,  and 
the  Sea  of  AzoIT,  or  the  undermining  of  the  prosperity  of 
millions  for  years  to  come,  and  the  obstructing  of  the  pro- 
gress of  culture,  industry,  and  commerce,  if  the  whole  result 
to  be  hoped  for  is  an  unsafe  peace  P  We  once  more  repeat, 
that  the  pending  question  can  only  be  favourably  solved 
before  a  forum  of  the  nations  most  concerned  in  it,  and  this 
solution  must  necessarily  be  preceded  by  the  following 
moves : — 

1.  The  speedy  recal  of  tlie  Crimean  expedition,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  principal  seat  of  war  in  the  East  to  the 
Danube.  3.  The  landing  of  an  army  in  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, and  the  securing  an  alliance  with  Sweden.  3.  The 
restoration  of  a  mighty  Poland.  4.  The  repudiation  of 
Austrian  neutrality,  by  summoning  her  to  declare  for  or 
against;  and,  in  the  event  of  her  joining  the  enemy — which 
can  scarcely  any  longer  be  doubted — the  formation  of  a 
Dannbian  confederation,  to  include  all  the  provinces,  not 
German,  along  that  river,  with  Hungary  as  the  centre.  5. 
The  simultaneous  liberation  of  Italy.  6.  The  employment  of 
all  the  Turkish  forces  in  Asia. 

Such,  then,  are  the  views  of  General  Klapka, 
which  many  will  consider  utterly  visionary  and  im* 
practicable ;  but  they  are  the  views  of  a  gallant  war- 
rior, an  earnest  thinker,  and  a  vigorous  and  original 
writer.  Much  in  them  is,  doubtless,  Utopian ;  but 
a  great  deal  is  also  valuable  and  true.  But  it  may 
probably  be  objected — even  supposing  that  Russia 
shall  continue  obstinate  and  unyielding,  and  shall 
refuse  to  furnish  substantial  guarantees  for  the 
future  peace  of  eastern  Europe,  an  adoption  of 
General  Klapka's  plans  for  her  reduction,  would 
inevitably  convulse  the  continent,  and  bring  on  a 
European  war  of  a  magnitude  unparalleled  in  the 
last  half  century,  during  which  commerce  would  be 
at  a  stand  still,  peaceful  enterprise  paralized,  and 
misery  and  want  triumphant.  It  might  be  so; 
but  there  are  evils  worse  than  even  these.  The 
crushing  weight  of  despotism  ;  the  perpetuation  of 
ignorance,   serfdom,   and  passive  obedience ;  the 
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enslaving  of  the  press ;  the  denud  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  religion  and  politics ;  the  gigantic  spy 
and  police  system,  violating  the  most  sacred  privi- 
leges of  life;  oormption  and  venality  in  every 
department  of  government — these  are  evils  far 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  poverty,  or  famine,  or 
warfare.  In  this  world,  toil  is  a  condition  of 
success,  and  that  which  is  great  or  good  mnst  often 
be  bought  by  suffering  and  pain.  But  it  is  unmanly 
to  evade  our  duty,  cowardly  to  shrink  from  it ;  and, 
though  our  path  may  be  a  rough  one,  we  ought  to 
tread  it  firmly,  that  our  children  may  walk  the 
easier ;  for  we  have  no  right  to  devolve  upon  them 
the  pain  I  and  the  toil  meted  out  for  ourselves. 
Peace  now  would  be  folly.  The  objects  of  the  war 
have  not  yet  been  attained,  Russia  is  not  humbled, 
the  independence  of  Turkey  is  not  guranteed. 
Were  our  fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  to-morrow, 
the  wrong-doer  would  be  well-nigh  as  strong  and 
as  dangerous  as  ever,  as  much  the  patron  of 
universal  ignorance,  and  as  much  the  foe  of  con- 
stitutional liberty.  A  great  orator  ouce  said 
"  better  the  tornado  than  the  pestilence."  And,  in 
the  same  spirit,  say  we — Better  the  horrors  of  a 
European  war,  than  the  extension  of  the  curse  of 
despotism,  and  the  canker  worm  of  slavery. 

One  of  the  most  original  and  powerful  writers 
of  the  present  day  has  given  utterance  to  sentiments, 
in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  East,  almost  identical 


with  those  expressed  by  General  Klapka;  and  we 
cannot  better  close  this  notice  than  by  presenting 
them  to  our  readers,  in  his  own  eloquent  lan- 
guage:— 

Bat  u  yet  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  sad  forebodings 
apon  the  destiny  of  a  war,  began  upon  the  express  under- 
standing that  evil  shall  be  left  triumphant  throughout 
Europe,  whereTer  that  evil  docs  not  seem  to  threaten  as  with 
imniediate  danger;  with  pronuses  that,  under  the  hoUow 
name  of  the  catue  of  order,  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Sweden  shall  remain  unredressed,  and  that  Prussia 
and  Austria,  two  tyrannies,  the  one  far  more  false  and  hypo- 
critical, the  other  even  more  rotten  than  that  of  Turkey, 
shall,  if  they  will  but  observe  a  hollow  and  unoertaia  neutra- 
lity  (for  who  can  trust  the  liar  and  the  oppressor  ?)  be  allowed, 
not  only  their  ill-gotten  spoils,  but  even  now  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  our  foe,  by  guarding  his  Polish  frontier  for  hira, 
and  keeping  down  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  under  pretence 
of  keeping  down  those  of  their  own.  It  is  true  the  alter- 
native is  an  awful  one ;  one  from  which  statesmen  and 
nations  may  well  shrink ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  that 
alternative  may  not  be  forced  upon  us  sooner  or  later, 
whether  we  must  jiot,  from  the  first,  look  it  boldly  in  the 
face,  as  that  which  must  be  some  day,  and  for  which  we 
must  prepare,  not  cowardly,  and  with  cries  about  God*s  wrath 
and  judgments  against  us,  which  would  be  abject,  were  they 
not  expressed  in  soch  second-hand  stock  phrases,  as  to  make 
one  altogether  doubt  their  sincerity,  hut  chivalrously  and 
with  awful  joy,  as  a  noble  calling,  an  honour  put  upon  us  by 
the  Qod  of  nations,  who  demands  of  us,  as  some  small  return 
for  all  his  free  bounties,  that  we  should  he  ipthis  great  crisis 
the  champions  of  freedom  and  of  justice,  which  are  the  causo 
of  Qod. 


FEEE    TRADE    IN    MONEY. 


Is  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the  present 
monopoly  of  money.  With  the  exception  of  the 
war,  money  has  been  the  question  of  the  month. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in,  aud  out  of  the 
metropolis,  for  its  discussion.  The  Press  has  beeu 
generally  employed  on  the  subject  Societies  have 
been  formed  to  obtain  a  redress  of  the  present 
system.  Altogether  a  great  stir  respecting  money 
has  arisen  in  the  land,  from  the  approach  of  the 
day  when  Government  must  announce  its  opinions 
on  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  Par- 
liament must  decide  respecting  them. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  newspaper  press  de- 
fend the  present  system.  Some  of  the  journalists 
follow  their  leader,  as  sheep  walk  after  the  ram,  with 
implicit  confidence  in  his  wisdom.  Others,  with 
opinions  of  their  own,  and  skill  to  defend  them 
warmly  and  well,  have  fallen  into  the  snare  of  the 
bullionists.  An  able  and  celebrated  London 
weekly  newspaper  illustrated  the  case  by  stating 
that  the  law  had  invariably  maintained  the  pewter 
pint  measure  of  the  same  size,  insisting  that  the 
purchajier  of  a  pint  of  porter  should  always  have  a 
pint,  and  no  less.*  The  great  organ  of  the  mono- 
polists  quoted  the  sentence  as  an  apt  example. f 
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If  the  Government  had  always  insisted  that  a  pint 
of  porter,  of  a  standard  strength,  should  invariably 
be  sold  for  the  same  money,  we  should  have  had 
another  "  iniquity"  in  the  law,  as  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  existing  anomaly.  But  as  the  Government 
have  done  nothing  so  absurd — except  in  gold — 
the  pewter  pot  illustration  is  inapplicable,  and 
only  shows  the  wretched  straits  to  which  able 
advocates  of  this  system  are  reduced.  If  the 
legislature  had  passed  a  law  to  bind  the  publicans 
to  take  from  the  pewterers  all  the  pint  pots  which 
they  could  produce,  at  a  fixed  price,  when  of  a 
fixed  size,  we  would  have  had  another  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  law-making  on  gold ;  but  Parliament 
has  never  provided  such  good  days  for  the  pew- 
terers at  the  expense  of  the  publican,  or,  ultimately, 
of  the  public,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the  profes- 
sionals in  malt  liquor  would  have  transferred  their 
loss. 

Eight  years  ago,  we  asked,  in  this  magazine, 
how  this  fixed  price  of  gold  was  to  be  maintained, 
if,  some  day,  it  were  found  that  Ben  Lomond  con- 
sisted, from  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  beneath  the  sur- 
face, of  gold.  Something  similar  to  this  wild  sup- 
position has,  since  then,  occurred  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Both  in  Australia  and  in  California, 
gold  has  beeu  found  in  quantities,  that  in  1847, 
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would  haTe  been  deemed  fabolous ;  and  the  authors 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1847«  do  not  profess 
ever  to  have  foreseen  these  diggings.  An  able 
writer  on  the  currency,  and  a  practical  man  of 
business,*  has  requested  the  editor  of  the  daily 
paper  already  mentioned,t  to  explain  how  the  Act 
of  1844  could  have  been  wrought  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  except  for  these  gold  discoveries  in 
Australia  and  California.  The  question-  was  re- 
peaitedly  pressed  before  it  received  any  notice; 
which  consisted  only  of  a  refusal  to  reply,  because 
the  question  was  entirely  hypothetical.  No  more 
absurd  reason  could  have  been  given.  We  have 
now  to  deplore  the  fall  of  Kars,  and  to  examine 
the  reasons  for  that  event.  If,  however,  the  gar- 
rison had  been  saved  by  the  discovery,  on  the  23rd 
November  last — when  eighty  men  had  perished  from 
want — of  some  huge  store  of  provisions  within  the 
walls,  would  it  have  been  competent  for  those  who 
were  charged  with  the  victualling  of  Kars,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry  "  Why  were  the  soldiers  left 
short  of  food  ?  "  to  say — "  Oh,  that's  a  hypothetical 
question ;  for,  as  General  Williams  and  his  force 
were  saved  by  accident,  you  have  no  right  to  ex- 
amine our  conduct,  or  throw  any  doubts  on  our 
sagacity." 

The  Bill  of  1844  has  been,  in  fact,  saved  hitherto 
by  an  accident ;  and  if  we  inquire  how  it  could 
have  been  saved  without  the  accident,  and  what 
will  befall  it  whenever  the  accidental  conditions 
cease,  we  are  met  by  the  assurance,  that  all  this 
investigation  is  hypothetical.  Why,  men's  bread 
and  cheese  are  not  hypothetical,  but  are  absolute 
necessaries  of  their  existence.  A  man's  employ- 
ment, family,  home^-all  he  possesses,  depend  for 
existence  upon  the  demands  for  the  produce  of  his 
labours.  This  Act,  and  its  allies,  is,  we  contend, 
endangering  employment  perpetually ;  but  all  this 
real  sufiferiog  is  a  hypothesis. 

Well,  but  it  is  added  we  might  have  done  with- 
out the  gold ;  and  in  reality  we  seem  to  have  kept 
none  of  it.  The  latter  assertion  is  too  true.  We 
have  bartered  or  invested  away  all  the  gold  that 
has  been  received  by  us  from  Australia  or  Cali- 
fornia; and  how  could  we  have  made  the  invest- 
ments or  purchased  the  goods  if  that  gold  had  not 
come  to  hand  ?  The  investments  might  have  been 
postponed,  but  as  they  have  been  completed  by 
private  individuals,  for  their  own  benefit,  they 
would  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  without  any 
reference  to  the  public  interest.  The  food,  we  pre- 
sume, must  have  been  purchased,  and  the  country 
would  have  been  cast  into  a  crisis  per  annum.  The 
present  currency  system  would  have  suffered  the 
doom  that  it  encountered  in  1847 — would  have 
again  been  suspended,  as  other  evil  doers  arc  sus- 
pended; but  unfortunately,  unlike  them,  it  was 
brought  back  to  its  pestiferous  existence,  after 
.  1847.  A  law  that  is  only  practicable  by  the  power 
of  suspensions  in  the  Government  should  be  re- 
fealed.     It  imparts  no  confidence  to  its  friends, 
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except  from  the  knowledge  that  its  power  to 
squeeze  will  only  be  suspended  when  they  have 
acquired  all  that  can  be  gained  from  its  operation. 

A  measure  of  value  is,  however,  we  are  told,  an 
indispensable  necessity;  and,  wherever  it  can  be 
found,  should  be  secured.  At  present,  as  for  a  long 
period  past,  we  take  gold  as  the  measure  of  value  ; 
but  the  choice  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Gold 
has  varied  in  price  nearly  as  much  as  any  other 
metal.  A  highly  respectable  Glasgow  merch&nt 
assured  us  that  he  has  in  the  course  of  a  long  life 
bought  gold  for  55».  and  for  84*.  per  ounce,  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  quality  in  both  cases. 
The  present  large  supply  of  gold  would  necessarily 
have  reduced  its  price,  except  for  the  folly  of 
buyers,  who  persist  in  giving  the  same  price  for  the 
article  after  it  has  become  abundant  as  it  com- 
manded when  it  was  scarce.  The  people  are  not  guilty 
of  this  folly.  It  is  an  act  chargeable  upon  states- 
men more  than  nations ;  but  the  latter  are  negli- 
gent when  they  allow  statesmen  to  provide  bad 
laws,  and  to  insbt  upon  their  retention. 

Without,  however,  interfering  with  the  law  that 
gives  to  gold  its  artificial  value,  we  demand  free 
trade  iu  money.  Why  should  the  shareholders  of 
the  Bauk  of  England  be  allowed  to  enjoy  privi- 
leges and  profits  that  no  other  company  of  traders 
possess  in  England  ?  They  are  permitted  to  issue 
notes  of  five  pounds  each,  or  upwards,  to  the  extent 
of  fourteen  millions,  upon  the  security  of  a  debt 
to  that  amount  due  to  them  by  the  Government. 
They  may  make  any  further  issue  upon  the  security 
of  bullion  in  their  vaults.  This  regulation  is 
adopted  in  order  to  preserve  the  value  of  their 
notes ;  and  secure  their  payment  in  gold  upon 
demand.  This  purpose  leads  to  the  grossest 
delusion  ever  practised  upon  a  nation.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Bauk  of  England  notes  are  generally  issued 
without  any  backing  in  bullion.  Only  one-third, 
therefore,  could  be  paid  in  gold  if  holders  wanted 
metal.  The  Bank  must  stop  iheir  payments  in  a 
run  for  gold ;  but  such  runs  do  not  occur.  We 
suffer  from  a  run  for  notes.  They  were  the  want 
of  1847,  and  they  are  the  want  of  1855. 

Our  friends  of  the  present  law  wish  to  preserve 
it  in  order  to  keep  the  note  convertible.  But  it  is 
not  and  never  has  been  convertible,  except  from 
the  good  sense  of  the  people,  who,  in  consulting 
their  own  interest,  abstain  from  the  process  of 
its  conversion.  The  Bank  of  England  might  pay 
10  per  cent,  in  bullion  of  its  currency.  But  its 
deposits  might  be  added  to  its  circulation  and 
demanded  at  once.  It  would  then  pay  6*.  Sd.  per  1/. 
And  the  Bank  of  England  finds  circulation  for  all 
the  joint-stock  and  private  bankers  of  the  metro- 
poliij.  The  former  have  deposits  of  thirty  millions ; 
the  latter  must  have  something  large  to  keep 
matters  going.  It  is  against  folly,  madness,  panic 
unreasonable  and  unreasoning,  that  the  law  offers 
to  provide.  Every  tiling  done  by  it  in  the  matter 
is  professed  to  keep  notes  convertible ;  but  it  can- 
not be  done,  and  there  exists  no  reason  for  attempt- 
ing it,  except  during  a  fool's  pressure  for  bullion. 
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vf\icn  it  should  not  bo  done,  and  wonld  be  pre- 
vented by  law  or  by  an  order  in  council,  or  by 
some  other  paper  substitute  for  hard  cash.  A 
period  of  the  kind,  provided  against  and  supposed, 
would  draw  deposits.  It  would  not  merely  cash 
notes. 

Scotland  furnishes  a  remarkably  useful  illustra- 
tion of  the  whole  matter ;  because  its  circulation  of 
notes,  or  anything  else,  is  small,  from  its  ad- 
mirable banking  system.  Its  banks  are  allowed  to 
issue  three  millions  of  notes,  or  one-fourth  part  of 
their  paid-up  capital.  They  have  issued  four  and- 
a-half  millions.  The  overplus  of  one  and-a-half 
millions  are  protected  by  two  millions  of  bullion. 
They  have  more  precious  metals  than  they  abso- 
lutely require  by  half  a  million  in  value.  Their 
deposits  are  said  to  reach  thirty  millions ;  which, 
added  to  their  paid-up  capital  and  their  note  circu- 
lation, gives  over  forty -six  millions  occupied  some- 
how in  their  business. 

Their  notes  are  as  good  to  us,  or  to  any  rational 
man,  as  bullion.  They  represent  real  property 
to  the  extent  of  20/.  or  30/.  per  I/.,  and  yet  the 
bankers  are  obliged  to  keep  this  miserable  two 
millions  of  gold  to  protect  their  circulation,  being 
equivalent  to  two-fifths  of  their  entire  amount; 
yet  nobody  says  anything  of  their  deposits,  although 
they  are  six  times  their  circulation,  and,  added  to 
it,  make  a  total  of  which  the  bullion  is  one-seven- 
teenth ;  yet  all  the  time  the  bullionists  profess  to 
secure  the  country  from  a  panic  which  would  run 
as  hard  against  the  circulation  as  against  the 
deposits,  but  not  more  severely.  They  fortify  us 
agaiust  a  threat,  perfectly  irresistible  if  it  should 
occur,  but  not  likely  to  be  realised. 

A  very  sensible,  although  an  extremely  long 
letter,  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  entitled,  "  Currency 
Self-Regulating  and  Elastic,"  has  been  recently 
published.^  It  is  a  treatise  of  366  octavo  pages. 
It  is  full  of  good  facts  and  good  reasons,  although 
the  writer  takes  only  the  signature  of  a  British 
merchant.  By  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  33 1st 
page  he  has  reached  a  conclusion  that  sensible  men 
might  get  to  in  the  odd  thirty-one  pages,  and  we 
copy  this  conclusion  :  — 

Having  tlms  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  tlic  carrency 
system  at  present  ciisling  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  unfitted 
fur  the  purpose  it  is  meant  to  serve,  varying  in  amount,  as 
it  does,  irrespectively  of  the  extent  of  business  to  be  con- 
drclcd  by  it;  contracting  when  the  necessities  of  business 
cull  for  an  expansion,  and  expanding  when  obisprvation  tells 
that  it  is  already  redundant;  and,  having  arrived  at  the 
further  conclusion,  that  that  purpose  cannot  be  properly 
crrved  by  any  currency  whose  expansion  or  contraction  de- 
ponds  on  tho  scarcity  or  abundance  of  any  one  article  of 
merchandise,  in  place  of  depending  on  the  extent  of  operations 
to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  it, — it  was  my  intention  to 
proceed,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  inquire  how  a  currency 
night  be  best,  constructed  to  answer  the  end  in  view,  that  is 
to  maintain  one  uniform  and  unvarying  relation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  duties  devolving  upon  it ;  and  as  a  satisfactory  means 
of  doing  this,  I  proposed  to  take  as  the  basis  of  my  inquiry, 
the  fact  that,  among  the  Carthaginians,  a  cnrrency  system 
of  a  scientific  character  jseems  to  have  existed,   and  to  en- 
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doATonr  to  trace  the  auccession  of  s'ops  by  which  they  may 
have  advanced  from  tlie  rnde  system  of  direst  barter  to  that 
of  abstract  money.  Bat  considering  the  present  age  is  one 
holding  practice  in  higher  esteem  than  theory,!  have  thought 
it  judicions  to  dispense  with  this  theoretical  investigation, 
and  to  content  myself  with  detailing  merely  tho  result  to 
which  it  brought  me. 

He  then  gives  the  form  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
designed  to  settle  the  entire  business  ;  in  a  clause 
of  which  the  following  occurs  : — 

YII. — ^That  notes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  issued  to  every 
party  being  holder  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds,  sterling,  in  the  National  Funds,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  stock  so 
held  by  him,  as  by  the  average  price  of  the  said  stock  ruling 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  daring  the  week  im* 
mediately  preceding  that  in  which  the  advance  shall  be  made ; 
and  who  shall  have  had  his  name  duly  registered  in  the 
books  of  the  said  National  Bank,  and  shall  have  transferred 
the  said  stock  to  the  names  of  the  cashier  and  accountants 
of  said  bank,  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust,  and  in  security 
for  the  dae  repayment  of  such  advances  as  ihall  be  mado 
on  the  same,  and  of  the  interest  on  said  advances  as  herein- 
after mentioned. 

The  gist  of  the  proposal,  then,  amounts  to  this, 
that  any  person  or  company  who  has  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  and  is  pleased  to  place  it  for 
the  time  in  mortgage  to  the  public,  may  receive 
notes  to  within  5  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price.  In 
other  words,  a  part  of  the  certificates  of  the  na- 
tional debt  would  be  put  in  sums  of  one  pound  and 
upwards,  to  form  a  currency.  These  certificates 
would  not  beconvertible  into  gold,  but  merely  rank  as 
Consols.  Nobody  can  deny  that  they  wonld  circulate 
freely.  It  is  equally  undeniable  that  the  people,  for  old 
acquaintance  and  association's  sake,  like  something 
realisable  in  hard  metal.  Their  liking  cannot  be 
gratified  in  our  present  circumstances,  without  in- 
curring all  the  difficulty  concerning  gold.  It  is  a 
marketable  article,  varying  in  value,  and  only  kept 
comparatively  steady  by* artificial  means.  But  all 
other  articles  are  subject  to  similar  fluctuations ; 
and  the  basis  of  our  currency  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rest  upon  any  one  commodity,  and  it  should  not 
be  a  fiction.  Silver  in  all  times  has  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  precious  metals,  but  issuers  of  notes 
need  not  be  confined  to  payment  in  any  two 
articles. 

We  see  no  serious  difficulty  in  associating 
silver  with  gold,  as  a  legal  medium  of  solving  the 
note  currency;  and  we  can  perceive  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  their  re-union.  If  one-fourth  ounce 
of  gold  were  considered  a  fair  equivalent  for  one 
pound,  and  it  could  be  so  made  by  a  slight  change 
ill  the  standard  of  quality,  and  an  alternative  were 
given  of  payment  in  four  ounces  of  silver,  the  two 
metals  would  stand  in  the  relation  of  sixteen  to 
one,  and  the  public  would  not  lose  by  the  alter- 
ation. 

The  object  of  the  bullionists  is  to  attract 
persons  to  our  market  who  have  goods  to  sell,  by 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  cash.  They  always  talk 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  and  the  necessity  of 
regulating  our  currency  to  suit  these  exchanges. 
They  forget  that  ours  is  not  the  foreign  interest  in 
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that  matter.  We  wish  rather  to  barter  goods 
against  goods,  than  to  give  cash  for  such  importa- 
tions as  we  require.  While,  therefore^  the  value 
of  a  pound  should  be  kept  nearlj  equal,  or  entirely 
90,  if  possible,  yet  the  exportation  of  bullion  should 
be  discouraged.  We  use  a  third  metal  as  coin. 
Copper  is  turned  into  cash.  Perhaps  copper  may 
be  taken  at  one  penny  per  ounce  coined — it  is  the 
sixtieth  part  of  silvei*,  and  the  nine  hundred  and 
sixtieth  part  of  gold.  Many  persons  would  call  the 
notion  absurd  and  extravagant  of  placing  copper 
ooin  in  conjunction  with  those  of  silver  and  gold  as 
legal  tenders ;  but,  except  the  general  impression 
that  it  is  inconvenient,  we  see  no  ground  for  calling 
the  proposal  absurd;  and  we  require  the  process 
made  inconvenient,  when  that  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  home  trade. 

According  to  this  view,  if  Peel's  celebrated 
question  "  What  is  a  pound  ?"  were  repeated,  any 
person  could  answer,  "  A  pound  is  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gold,  four  ounces  of  silver,  or  two 
hundred  and  forty  ounces  of  copper,  coined,  and, 
therefore,  of  the  Mint  standard." 

But  this  plan  would  fix  the  price  of  the  metals 
employed,  as  at  present  in  the  case  of  gold.  For 
that  inconsistency  we  should  not  bargain.  Many 
payments  are  made  now  in  com  rents.  The  debtor 
engages  to  give  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  for  dis- 
charge from  his  debt.  To  simplify  the  transaction, 
the  average  price  of  corn  in  particular  districts 
is  struck  yearly,  and  the  payments  are  made  in 
cash,  calculated  by  these  prices.  The  process  can 
be  applied  to  this  case.  A  standard  of  purity  for 
each  of  the  metals  being  fixed — an  examination 
into  any  change  in  their  respective  value  could  be 
made  periodi^ly;  and  the  equivalent  of  the 
pound,  in  them,  corrected  either  by  alloy  or  by 
quantity. 

Bankers  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  to  the 
extent,  not  of  ninety-five  per  cent.,  as  proposed  by 
the  author  of  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
but  seventy-five  or  eighty  \)et  cent,  upon  the  sel- 


ling value  of  any  of  the  national  stocks  tiiat 
they  might  select  for  deposit  with  the 
Government  official;  and  on  the  fall  amount 
of  which  they  would  continue  to  draw  the 
dividend. 

This  is  the  only  necessary  restriction  upon  one, 
or  five,  or  anf  other  number  of  pound-notes  pay- 
able on  demand  in  any  coinage  that  the  issuers 
might  prefer. 

They  would  be  relieved  from  maintaining  any 
stock,  except  such  quantities  as  they  considered 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  their  customers.  But 
if  they  failed  to  meet  their  notes,  the  Government 
should  have  power  to  pay  them  at  the  cost,  if  loss 
were  incurred,  of  the  issuers. 

In  every  case,  except  under  some  exceptional 
circumstances,  notes  would  be  paid  in  the  metal 
required ;  and  when  the  sum  was  very  large — over 
one  hundred  pounds  even — the  issurs  might  have 
the  option  of  paying  on  the  baser  of  the  three 
metals,  only  by  a  fine  to  the  holder  of  i  per  cent., 
or  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  removal  within  a 
reasonable  distance ;  and  we  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
our  interest  to  render  the  removal  of  our  circu- 
lating medium,  or  its  basis  and  substitute,  out  of 
the  country,  easy  and  agreeable. 

"  The  promise  to  pay  "  in  metal  would  no  longer 
be  a  fiction.  Even  if  extended  to  silver  or  gold, 
it  would  be  more  practicable  than  at  present.  We 
should  not  circulate  daily,  from  hand  to  hand, 
ludicrous  lies.  From  the  property  in  the  keeping 
of  their  officials,  the  Grovemment  would  provide  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  ;  but  as  that  might 
be  done  in  the  baser  metal,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
acted frequently. 

We  should  thus  obtain  free  trade  in  banking  ; 
fair  trade  to  the  holder  of  note  currency,  who 
would  always  obtain  all  that  he  was  promised ;  re- 
lief from  sudden  crises  which  appear  now,  however, 
to  be  very  regular ;  and  from  the  wild  anomaly  of 
fixing  by  statute  law  the  price  of  an  article  of 
i  variable  demand  and  supply. 
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The  month  has  afforded  little  or  nothing  to  register; 
and  the  preservation  of  the  heading  is  absolutely 
forma).  The  visit  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  passed 
off  well.  He  was  buffetted  by  a  shower  of  ad- 
dresses. That  forwarded  from  Edinburgh  was  the 
more  extravagant  of  the  number.  It  has  elicited 
a  reply,  in  which  Charles  Albert's  son  reminds  such 
of  our  citizens  as  adopted  the  address — and  they 
are  not  numerous — that  he  is  still  a  Roman 
CatholiCy  although  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
freedom*  The  rough  language  used  to  the  Pope 
pat  the  king  in  a  very  disagreeable  and  even 
dangerous  position ;  and  he  has  a  sufficient  number 


of  embarrassments  without  an  increase  of  the 
number  from  his  friends. 

Rumours  of  peace  keep  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Exchange  active.  A  strong  party  in  Britain  and 
France  desire  peace,  and  take  the  worst  way  of 
obtaining  it ;  for  while  they  allow  any  other  party, 
except  Russia,  to  take  the  initiative,  they  will  never 
obtain  passable  terms. 

The  fall  of  Kars  from  famine  excites  bitter  feel- 
ings here.  People  continually  ask  the  reasons  for 
not  breaking  the  blockade  and  supplying  the  brave 
garrison  with  provisions.  Two  reasons  may  exist. 
Some  parties  may  have  wished  to  give  Russia  a 
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victory  in  order  that  a  peace  might  become  possible 
in  Moscow.  Others  may  have  been  willing  that 
General  Williams  should  not  become  troublesome 
at  the  Horse  Gnards.  Another  reason,  namely, 
inability,  occurs  to  nobody,  because  we  were  able 
to  try,  and  did  not  make  the  attempt. 

After  all  that  has  been  heard  of,  asd  paid  for,  the 
preparations  to  winter  the  army  comfortably  in  the 
Crimea,  the  regiments  have  not  all  received  huts, 
and  the  huts  came  to  hand  too  late  in  tlie  year,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  carried  up,  while  others  are 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  erection.  The  men  are 
to  have  double  tents,  and  the  doctors  will  expe- 
rience double  work.  Mr.  Hoebuck  will  have  work 
again. 

Sweden  has  arranged  k  treaty  with  the  Western 


Powers  for  the  protection  of  its  territory  and  that 
of  Norway  against  any  demands  from  Russia  for 
fishing  stations,  watering  places,  or  any  other 
access  to  the  Northern  Sea.  The  measure  is  ob- 
viously taken  for  the  security  of  Britain  and  France 
against  a  Sebastopol  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

In  all  the  proposals  for  peace  we  never  hear  one 
word  on  expenses.  Our  security  against  Russian 
aggression  hereafter  would  be  found  in  a  good 
round  national  debt;  especially  if  the  principal 
were  raised  in  Mnscovy  and  the  German  states. 
The  Sultan  should  receive  all  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  for  even  if  we  can  afford  to  present  Russia 
with  fifty  mUlions,  Turkey  wants  the  means  con- 
veniently, and  this  is  the  measnre  that  Nicholas 
meted  to  Mahmoud. 
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Narrative  of  the  Niger,  ^c.  Exploration,  By 
T.  J.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  London:  Longman 
&Co. 
This  narrative  of  the  last  expedition  up  the 
Niger  occupies  two  parts  of  the  "  Traveller's 
Library."  The  journey  was  made  more  successfully 
than  any  previous  voyage,  by  Europeans,  upon  the 
great  African  stream.  The  sanatory  arrangements 
were  excellent,  and  the  scienti6c  and  trading  pur- 
poses of  the  enterprise  were  both  carried  to  a 
favourable  issue.  The  Pleiad,  a  small  steamer, 
with  which  the  travellers  ascended  the  Niger 
further  than  Europeans  ever  reached  from  the 
Atlantic,  might  have  made  way  higher  still;  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  began  to  be  destitute  of 
firewood,  and  upon  their  return  they  were  obliged 
to  allow  the  steamer  to  drift  with  the  stream.  The 
travellers  found  the  natives  on  the  banks  disposed 
to  barter  their  productions  in  exchange  for  those 
of  Europe — chiefly  cloth.  As  they  ascended  the 
river,  the  character  of  the  population  improved. 
The  kingdoms  under  one  ruler  became  larger.  They 
came  to  capitals  whose  monarchs  had  a  standing 
army,,  in  one  case  of  over  ten  thousand  horsemen. 
The  towns  were  cleaner  and  had  neater  streets  than 
those  near  the  western  coast.  The  people  prac- 
tised some  modification  of  the  Mahommedan  wor- 
ship. Civilisation  in  Africa  has  abandoned, 
apparently,  the  coasts,  and  lurks  in  some  strength 
towards  the  centre,  as  if  in  evidence  of  its  anti- 
pathies to  the  slavery  and  man  trading,  which  have, 
necessarily,  been  more  earnestly  pursued  towards 
the  ocean.  The  town  of  Iddah  is  the  metropolis 
of  a  considerable  kingdom,  and  possesses  within 
itself  a  large  population.  The  citizens  showed 
great  favour  to  the  strangers,  and  the  place  may 
become  familiar  in  London  ledgers — as  a  New 
Orleans  in  the  African  cotton-trade. 


Mr.  Hutchinson  describes  Iddah  in  the  following 
lines : — 

The  town  of  Iddah  reaches  over  a  cireamference  of  several 
miles ;  bat  of  its  population  I  conld  not  form  the  remotest 
specahition.  Many  healthj-looking  old  men  and  women 
whom  I  met,  shewed  roe  that  it  roost  be  a  salnbrions  place, 
did  not  its  position  and  the  cold  breeze  blowing  over  tbe 
cliffs  already  oonviDce  me  of  the  fsct.  Their  is  a  mode  of 
arrangement  in  the  booses  which  mast  condace  to  iheir 
healthfalness.  They  are  not  huddled  together  in  one  con- 
tinuons  nriinferrnpted  rosss,  bat  are  placed  in  groaps  of 
twenty  to  thirty — corn-fields  and  yam  plantations,  with 
baobab  and  bombax  trees,  intervening.  The  inhabitants 
originally  came  from  a  large  celebrated  town  named  Adoh — 
in  the  direction  of  Benin  or  Yomba — celebrated  for  being 
tbe  supposed  residence  of  the  gods.  Eganah  was  the  name 
of  the  king  who  was  regnant  OTer  the  Apotto  people  (the 
aborigines  of  this  country)  before  their  sni)jagation  to  the 
ftrst  Attah.  The  later  was  an  elephant  hunter ;  and  nsed  to 
give  portions  of  the  animals  killed  as  a  tribute  to  Egarrah, 
for  permission  to  reside  in  the  district.  But  impelled  per- 
haps by  ambition,  or  urged  by  some  imaginaiy  insult,  and 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  more  of  the  natives  of 
Adoh,  he  attacked  the  Apotto  people  under  Egarrah,  drove 
them  into  a  country  higher  up  the  river,  and  constituted 
himself  the  Attah  or  "father"  of  Egarrah.  From  him 
twenty  Attah*s  have  descended  ;  and  the  present  king  has  been 
monarch  regnant  for  twenty  years.  So  the  legend  runs  at 
Iddah. 

The  situation  of  the  city,  on  a  range  of  cliffs,  at 
least  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
may  be  conducive  to  its  general  salubrity.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  says,  that  a  few  cannon  placed  upon 
the  cliffs,  would  render  it  almost  impregnable— 
from  the  river,  he  means,  necessarily.  The  approach 
by  land  may  be  very  different,  and  more  easy.  The 
cultivation  of  the  country,  as  they  ascended,  be- 
came better  and  more  extensive  under  an  evidently 
denser  and  more  industrious  population.  The 
character  of  the  scenery  underwent  a  more  marked 
change.  Mountains  rose  over  hills;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land  was  attractive.    Large  villages  and 
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towns  skirted  the  left  bank,  of  the  river,  vhile  the 
right  was  deserted.  The  Filatahs  are  the  more 
powerful  people  of  the  central  land.  They  have  intro- 
daced  Mahommedanism,  and  in  its  spirit,  have  en- 
deavoured to  conqaer  all  their  neighbours.  Their 
designs  have  hitherto  been  generally  successful ; 
and  they  are  clearly  a  superior  race  to  the  negroes 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  The  scene  at  the 
junction  of  the  Kwarra  with  the  Tshadda,  which, 
combining,  form  the  Niger,  is  described  eloquently 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  The  river  to  this  point  had 
been  traced  before,  and  we  have  seen  drawings,  or 
rather  engravings  from  drawings,  of  the  meeting  of 
the  waters  in  Africa,  which,  for  bulk  and  depth, 
resembles  that  of  the  Mississipi  and  Missouri  in 
America,  or  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  in  Asia. 

HftTing  ordered  our  Krabojs  to  pall  a  little  higher  up  the 
mala  strcsm  of  the  Kwarni,  smoke  was  observed  coming 
from  the  baek  of  a  peak  abont  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
riTers*  snrface,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  tops  of  some 
hoosca.  We  toon  spied  oat  a  narrow  pathway,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  canoe  waa  lying,  and,  folIo%ring  this,  we  scrambled 
ap  the  road  to  the  little  village,  from  which,  when  taming 
Toviid,  a  view  bartt  npon  us  that  it  is  in  vain  for  roe  to 
attempt  describing  as  I  felt  its  beanty.  Tar  awa^,  behind 
Igbc^be,  stretches  an  immense  extent  of  inhabited  coantry, 
boanded  below  by  the  uppermost  of  the  Kong  mountains,  and 
9baf9  by  a  range  that  extends  up  the  Tshadda  to  nearly 
oppoaite  Dagbo.  The  meeting  of  the  waters  is  beneath  oar 
feet ;  many  little  islands  dotted  about ;  Houuts  Patteh  and 
Stirling  behind  us  ;  those  of  Fmnlclin,  Soracte,  and  St. 
Hidiaers,  down  th%  river ;  the  Adelaide  range  between  the 
Kwarra  and  the  Tshadda ;  and  the  magnificent  stream,  rolling 
down  in  such  tranquil,  solemn  grandeur,  that  I  could  gaze 
npon  the  whole  scene  for  hours.  The  atmosphere  was 
ddightfuUy  cool ;  and,  thoagh  the  little  village  contained  only 
about  a  doxen  houses,  there  was  a  small  brewery  in  one  of 
them,  a  pit  of  about  three  feet  in  circumference  for  dyeing 
clcthet,  and  many  rolls  of  indigo,  about  the  size  of  cricket- 
balla,  in  a  calabash  outside  the  door  of  one  house. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  an  indigo  trade  might 
be  carried  on  in  this  quarter.  All  tropical  produc- 
tions might  be  obtained  upon  the  Niger  banks  for 
a  distance  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  from  the 
Atlantic ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  this  magni- 
ficent river  will  roll  on  idly  to  the  sea  hereafter  as 
it  has  done  for  so  many  ages  past.  Africa  contains 
in  its  resources  the  germ  of  its  civilisation,  and 
probably  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  making  more 
rapid  progress  at  the  present  day ;  yet  none  has 
so  much  lost  way  to  overtake. 


The  Batile  of  the  Alma :  a  National  Ballad.    By  J. 

M.  Flstcher.  London  :  H.  Theobald. 
This  is  one  of  the  heroic  poems  elicited  by  the 
war,  and  one  of  the  best.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
the  ancient  ballad  poetry,  and  well  executed.  The 
poet  entertains,  as  he  is  bound  to  possess  before 
commencing  his  task,  a  sufficient  detestation  of 
fiussian  policy,  to  qualify  him  for  the  work  of 
laureate  to  the  Allies.  Considerablt  allowance 
roost  be  made  for  poetry.  It  has  an  inherent  free- 
dom from  facts,  especially  the  ballad  form,  that  no 
other  maimer  of  compoaition  does,  or  should  possess. 


Therefore,  of  course,  we  dissent  from  the  assump- 
tions in  the  opening  verses.  We  hardly  suppose 
that  the  Turks  can  be  considered  "free;"  and, 
certainly,  Nicholas  did  not  lay  his  plans  against 
them  in  the  dark.  He  published  them  to  the 
British  Government,  whom  he  expected  to  go 
shares.  The  refusal  was  not  explicit  and  strong ; 
but  a  respectful  "very  sorry  to  decline  the 
honour" — "but  what  would  they  say  at  home." 
Then,  we  understand,  he  applied  to  France  for 
friendship.  Let  us  not  paint  the  dead  darker  than 
he  made  himself. 

The  miglity  lord  of  millions 

That  blindly  bow  the  knee, 
Thought  ha  could,  unresisted,  throw 

His  fetters  o*«r  the  free  ! 
Thought  his  imperial  eagle 

Should  wave  its  haughty  crest 
Wide  as  the  sun  flings  lustre 

From  his  rising  to  his  rest. 

He  woTe  his  web  in  silence. 

And,  when  the  night  was  mirk. 
With  stealthy-stepping  foot-fall 

Crept  down  upon  the  Turk. 
His  hand  was  on  his  victim. 

He  thought  the  spoil  was  won, 
But  lo  !  the  Turkish  lances 

Are  shining  in  the  sun. 

And  lo  !  to  the  astonished  eyes 

Of  the  invading  Csar, 
His  ancient  foes,  the  gallant  Trench, 

Are  gathering  from  afar. 
And  did  he  say  the  Turk  was  sick, 

And  that  the  Turk  should  die  P 
There's  fifty  thousand  Englishmen 

Will  know  the  reason  why. 

We  are  conCdent,  Mr.  Fletcher^  that  there  were 
not  ten  thousand  Englishmen  at  the  Alma ;  and  all 
the  Irish  patriots,  with  our  Scottish  Rights  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  upon  your  head  immediately  after 
this  publication  of  ours  has  revealed  your  errors  of 
omission.  However,  a  poet  who  can  knock  toge- 
ther bundles  of  pretty  illustrations  like  those  which 
hang  thick  as  dew-drops,  or  hail,  or  anything  else ; 
stars  in  the  sky,  sands  on  the  shore,  or  any  other 
dense  multitudes,  in  the  following  verses  may  defy 
assaults,  or  at  least  reply  to  them. 

Attempt  to  circumscribe  tlie  Hue, 

The  waves  of  ocean  trace, 
Attempt  to  stop  the  solemn  march 

Of  suns  and  itara  through  apace. 
Bid  the  fierce  flamea  of  lightning  bound 

Back  to  their  cloudy  lair, 
Or  lay  your  guiding  hand  npon 

The  comet*s  flashing  hair. 

As  well  attempt  such  hopeless  tasks 

As  try  to  stem  the  flow 
Of  the  British  squadrons,  as  they  sweep 

Resistless  on  the  foe. 
The  balls  may  whistle  round  them, 

Like  hail  npon  the  corn ', 
Tlie  enemy  may  stand  as  thick 

As  dew-drops  in  the  mom. 

Artillery  may  now  them  down 

By  fiftiea  in  a  breath  ; 
The  British  soldier  boldly  walks 

Full  in  the  face  of  death. 
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Calm,  confiJent,  andaantecl, 

Undazzlcd,  andUmajei], 
He  marches  to  the  cannou*8  month 

As  if  npon  parade. 

And  louder,  aad  yet  loader,  grew 

That  furious  cannonade  ; 
And  deeper,  and  still  deeper. 

The  havoc  which  it  made  ; 
And  thicker,  and  yet  thicker. 

The  dead  and  dyiog  lay ; 
And  fewer,  and  still  fewer. 

The  men  who  held  their  way. 

A  billow  into  foam  is  flung 

Sack  from  a  rock  in  wrath  ; 
But  still  the  sounding  waves  sweep  on 

Their  everlasting  path. 
So,  like  the  march  of  ocean,  which 

No  obstacle  retards : 
Kepulsed,  but  ever  resolute, 

Up  went  the  gallant  Guards. 

The  Gaards,  if  we  are  not  misiuformed,  were 
nearly  invited  down  again  by  their  General  of 
Division.  People  now  say  that  the  catastrophe 
would  have  occurred  except  for  Sir  Colin  Cauip- 
bell.  But  this  "Alma"  is  a  pretty  ballad,  of 
thirty  to  forty  short  pages. 


The  Isles  of  Loeh  Awe,  and  other  Pcems  of  my 
Youth,  With  sixteen  illustrations.  By  Philip 
GiLBEET  HoMERTON.  Loudou :  W.  E.  Priestly. 
The  poet  who,  in  these  "  useful  knowledge"  days, 
issues  his  lucubrations  in  costly  paper  and  print, 
with  substantial  binding  and  luxuriant  illustration, 
mnst  have  either  an  independence  or  a  reputation. 
As  Mr.  Homerton  makes  himself  first  known  to  us 
in  a  handsome  volume,  we  suppose  he  is  of  that 
happy  tribe  who  can  afford  to  indulge  the  ambition 
of  the  author  as  well  as  the  fancies  of  the  poet. 
The  whole  cast  of  his  work  confirms  this  supposition. 
His  verse  has  much  of  the  elegance,  precision,  and 
good  feeling  of  the  cultivated  gentleman — none  of 
the  force  or  depth  that  belong  to  the  "  wretched- 
ness" in  which  poor  poets  are  said  to  be  cradled. 
His  choice  of  subject  is  that  of  a  loiterer  in  the 
world — not  of  one  of  its  workers.  To  pull  up  and 
down  our  Scottish  rivers,  with  a  Highland  rower, 
and  stop  to  sketch  in  paint  and  verse  at  spots 
whose  scenery  or  tradition  especially  attracted,  was 
his  method  of  composition.  The  extreme  litera]- 
ness  of  his  verse  is  itd  principal  characteristic — at 
once  its  merit  and  defect.  The  scene  and  the 
story  are  reproduced  with  an  exactness  of  bearing 
just  in  proportion  to  their  natural  interest.  Even 
the  geology  of  Loch  Awe  and  its  archipelago  are 
worked  in  with  surprising  fidelity  and  effectiveness. 
Take  these  lines  as  a  rare  specimen  of  science 
done  into  metre  : — 

The  loch  is  scarcely  youneer  than  the  hills, 
And  they  grew  slowly.    Twenty  thousand  years 
Might  be  to  them  the  years  of  infancy. 
Slowly  the  mighty  subterranean  fires 
Tlirust  up  the  porphrying  peak  of  Cruaehen, 
Hither  the  tribute  of  a  hnndred  streams 
Filled  the  great  valley,  and  the  waters  forced 
An  outlet  only,  whicJi  their  force  enlarged ; 


And  then,  fair  isle,  which  I  do  consecrate 

To  be  for  ever  sacred  unto  song. 

Emerged  as  they  subsided — barren  rock, 

Glittering  with  white  quartz  crystals  here  and  there, 

Scattered  like  spots  of  snow  npon  the  hill. 

But  soon  npon  them  spread  a  covering 

Of  velvet  fibres ;  their  white  spots  of  lichen 

'Dotted  the  dark  mould  of  their  former  growths; 

And  so  progressed  the  vegetable  forms. 

And  the  bleak  isle,  whose  noble  groves  of  beech 

Cast  on  the  silver  surface  of  the  lake 

Their  green  reflections,  whose  luxuriant  plants. 

Bright  purple  heather,  sky-blue  hyacinth, 

And  long  fine  grasses,  with  a  hundred  flowers 

Scattered  among  them,  make  the  ground  so  rich 

Under  the  boughs. 

Evidence  of  a  higher  power,  though  apologeti- 
cally introduced  by  the  author  among  fragments 
of  a  too  juvenile  fancy,  we  find  in  the  "  Dream  of 
Nature." 

The  young  man's  dream 
Led  him  from  stone  to  stone,  until  he  turned 
The  corner  of  a  wood ;  and  in  his  ear 
The  heavy  water  sounded  as  it  fell. 
And  thereupon  he  started  in  his  sleep — 
For,  white  against  the  noisy  waterfall. 
There  stood  a  lady,  mute  and  motionless. 
On  her  fair  shoulders  fell  a  cloud  of  spray ; 
Above  her  glossy  hair  an  iris  hung ; 
Her  eyes  were  dark  and  wild,  and  cornered  with 
YermilUon.     Down  her  puie,  transparent  skin 
The  bright  drops  chased  each  other,  hangiug  long 
About  her  breasts,  that  like  two  shapely  knolls, 
Covered  with  winter  snow,  shone  white  and  cold ; 
Upon  their  tops  the  rosy  sunset  hue ; 
Their  round  sides  bright  with  streams.  Below  her  knee 
The  waters  did  embrace  her ;  but  there  gleamed 
Upon  its  rippling  surface  everywhere 
Beautiful  tints,  ascending  from  her  feet. 
Two  crimson- spotted  trout  were  playing  there, 
Touching  her  stately  limbs,  as  worshippera 
Lean  against  marble  pillars,  smooth  and  tall. 
Of  some  most  sacred  edifice. 
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THE   SCOTTISH  RIGHTS  ASSOCIATION    AND  THE  illANCHISE. 


Thk  tendency  to  associate  is  common  to  the  ag- 
giiered ;  and  all  men — even  very  good-natared  men 
— being  gmmblers  by  nature,  a  considerable  number 
become  members,  or  propose  to  become  members, 
of  some  refonning  society,  in  the  discbarge,  as  they 
beliere,  of  one  duty  of  man ;  and  that  done,  they 
deem  ibeir  political  parpose  in  life  completed — 
unless  a  dinner  has  to  be  eaten  periodically,  and 
periodtcaUy  a  subscription  to  be  paid.  The  ne- 
oeasitj  of  satisfying  this  tendency  leads  to  the 
formation  of  numerous  associations,  for  yery  proper 
objects ;  and  one  in  a  dozen,  from  the  prevalence  of 
"distressing  circumstances"  at  its  birth,  by  the 
energy  of  its  management,  or  the  urgency  of  its 
olgect^  achieves  success,  becomes  a  mummy,  and  is 
placed  in  its  pyramid  amid  a  cloud  of  perfume 
and  a  shover  of  roses. 

The  Scottish  Bights  Association  was  said  to  have 
been  farmed  to  obtain  justice  to  the  Scottish  lion 
in  bis  contest  with  the  English  beast.  This  res* 
pectable  body  desired  to  have  "  the  right  lion  in  the 
right  place."  They  had  also  something  to  do  with 
tlw  nnioom — which  has  commanded  our  sympathy 
since  our  first  acquaintance  with  his  form  and 
shape  by  the  aid  of  engravings,  published  in  certain 
cheap  works  of  Lumsdeu  and  Sons,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  "  Penny  Magazine"  for  the  dif - 
fnaioii  of  useful  knowledge,  wherein  it  was  set 
forth  thAt-* 

The  lioa  and  the  unioom 
fighting  for  tho  crown, 

The  lion  chased  the  unicorn 
Bound  about  the  town. 

The  nnioom  of  these  days  was  out  of  all  comparison 
the  more  dvilised  animal  of  the  two  in  appearance, 
and  every  way  more  amiable  than  his  adversary. 
Natoralists  raised  certain  doubts  regarding  his 
existence  at  any  time,  or  in  any  quarter  of  the 
world  ;  and  wanted  to  substitute  the  bulky  and 
ngjy  rhinoceros  in  his  place — but  this  scientific 
pretence  was  an  insult  on  the  Scottish  national 
amiii  or  inaignia,  which  had  no  other  foundation 
tbtti  the  ignormce  of  its  perpetrators.     It  is  even 


part  of  the  proof  of  "  Our  Hebrew  Origin,**  a  very 
clever  work,  and  interesting  that  is — although 
amongst  the  evidences  overlooked  by  the  author — 
that  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  is  mentioned  ia  a 
position  very  likely  to  make  it  the  symbol  of  the 
Ephraimites.  This  passage  would  make  nothing 
less  nor  more  on  the  subject  than  the  existence  of 
an  animal  of  great  strength,  whose  name  was 
rendered  'Uhe  unicorn"  by  our  translators.  It 
might  be  that  fearful  rhinoceros  again.  But  we 
liave  an  idea,  very  like  a  dream,  that  somewhere, 
in  the  centre  of  Africa,  doubtless,  the  unicorn  still 
exists — a  strong,  swift  animal,  fleeter  than  the 
horse,  fiercer  than  the  lion  in  war,  gentler  than 
the  gazelle  in  peace,  an  embodiment  of  "  Nemo  me 
impune  laeesset"  Mr.  Gordon  Cummiug,  or  some 
other  travelling  Nimrod,  will  yet  exphdn  the  habits 
and  haunts  of  our  national  favourite— which  they 
will  not  find  with  a  hat  on  its  horn.  That  point 
must  be  conceded,  and  the  hat  sold. 

The  Scottish  lUghts  Association  had  also  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  shade  of  our  lion's  skin ;  and 
the  connexion  of  Scotland  with  the  unicorn  is  not 
more  a  mystery  than  the  commencement  of  the  red 
Hon,  the  sign  over,  in  nearly  every  town,  a  noted 
house  for  convivial  and  late  nights,  long  remembered 
from  hard  drinking,  and  large  spending  of  money, 
strength,  and  time.  The  red  lion  will  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  dbcover  than  the  unicorn. 

Thesesmall  affairswere  turned  against  the  associa- 
tion, which  was  assailed  as  a  subordinate  college  of 
heraldry,  or  a  supplement  to  the  Antiquarians' 
Museum ;  and  its  members  were  informed  ^at  they 
were  a  little  cracked,  while  Scotland  itself  was  to  be 
regarded  as  a  large  Yorkshire.  This  was  a  blunder. 
Flags  represent  great  thoughts,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  put  them  down  in  this  Malthusian,  or 
Benthamite,  or  utilitarian  way.  The  buntbg 
nailed  to  the  mast  has  a  moral  and  a  money  value. 
The  latter  is  little ;  the  former  saves  a  ship  and 
wins  a  victory.  The  regimental  and  the  Queen's 
colours  are  not  worth  many  pounds ;  yet  many  men 
have  perished  in  their  defence.     We  are  not  all 
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strong-minded  men,  clad  in  the  dense  armour  of 
cosmopolitanism;  but  the  majority  of  us  are  area- 
tnres  of  weak  minds — fond  of  old  ballads  Jeamed  in 
old  feuds,  proud  of  narrow  nationalities,  and  must 
be  humoured  when  we  are  wanted.  Before  the 
Bussian  war,  the  suppression  of  the  bonnet,  kilt, 
and  plaid,  was  warmly  recommended  in  London 
journals.  The  idea  is  nerer  mentioned  now.  Men 
are  wanted;  and  hundreds  who  never  wore  bonnet, 
kilt,  nor  plaid,  adopt  them  on  the  principle  that 
leads  an  Irishman  to  prefer  the  shamrock  to  any 
jQower  of  the  field ;  and  we  admire  his  taste,  only 
because  it  evinces  a  strong  nationality — often  mis- 
directed in  his  own  case ;  for  very  good  feelings 
may  be  abused. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Scottish  Bights 
Association  for  taking  care  of  the  pine  apples  and 
the  strawberries  of  their  case ;  but  they  neglected 
everything  else.  Some  conversation  and  corres- 
pondence occurred  respecting  the  appointment  of  a 
Scottish  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  measure  appears 
Tery  reasonable.  The  Lord-Advocate  of  the  pre- 
sent year  is  a  most  accomplished  and  respectable 
lawyer,  evidently  not  in  haste  to  be  a  judge ;  yet 
he  is  a  man  "  of  many  affairs,"  as  all  other  Lord 
Advocates  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
he  cannot  attend  on  all  Scotch  business  with  pre- 
cision. We  are  not  prepared  to  name  a  better 
man  at  present,  and  therefore  we  quarrel  with  the 
Lord-Advocate  officially  but  not  personally.  No 
gentleman  could  discharge  all  the  duties  of  the 
office.  England  cannot  dispense  with  the  Home 
Secretary,  tdthough  assisted  by  an  Attorney-General 
and  a  Solicitor-General.  The  Secretary  for  L'cland 
generally  represents  that  -section  of  the  empire  in 
Parliament,  although  we  have  an  Lish  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Commons,  and  a  distressing  number 
of  Jxiak  barristers — ^all  very  clever  in  their  own 
business  of  speaking  by  the  clock  against  time. 
The  Home  Secretary  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
doing  all  the  work  of  the  three  kingdoms  by  a  pretty 
fiction ;  for  whenever  a  Scotch  bill  has  to  be  intro- 
duced, he  leaves  it  to  the  harassed  and  oppressed 
Lord-Advocate.  The  salary  of  this  new  official 
might  be  some  object ;  but  it  would  be  paid  by  sub- 
scription if  the  exchequer  cannot  afford  the  outlay ; 
a^d  the  people  would  still  save  very  considerably 
by  this  voluntary  taxation. 

The  centralisation  system  formed  another  and  a 
just  ground  of  complabt ;  for  the  consolidation  of 
offices  may  have  been  carried  rather  far  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  wish  public  business  to  be 
starved  down  to  the  level  of  incapables;  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  public  business  in  Scotland, 
notwithstanding  the  eastern  railways  and  the  forma- 
tion of  telegraphs^  may  be  better  and  more  cheaply 
performed  in  Edinburgh  than  elsewhere. 

The  grants  from  the  Exchequer  to  national 
ofajeots  in  England  and  Ireland  cause  '*  innocent 
anvy''  to  many  persons  in  Scotland.  They  are  said 
to  be  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  revenue 
from  these  countries  than  the  votes  for  Scottish 
purposes.    The  oqienditure  of  vast  sums  on  the 


Boyal  residences  of  England  contrasts  unfavourably 
with  the  dilapidation  of  similar  edifices  in  Scotland. 
Thcr  outlay  on  the  London  parks  is  gigantic,  when 
compared  with  the  economy  shown  around  Arthur's 
Seat — incomparably  the  finest  park  in  the  Queen's 
dominions.  The  local  police  of  the  Scotch  capital 
are  paid  by  the  citizens,  and  that  is  not  entirely 
the  case  either  in  Dublin  or  London.  Even  the 
comparative  state  of  the  Poor-Laws  is  injurious  to 
Scotland.  The  Government  have  yet  been  unable 
to  concede  the  means  of  forming  a  harbour  of  re- 
fuge on  the  northern  coasts,  and  all  our  ports  and 
shipping  are  defenceless.  These  allegations  form 
part  only  of  a  long  list  of  grievances ;  and  many  of 
them  are  exaggerated  by  parties  who  forget  that 
large  sums  of  public  money  have  been  recently 
voted  for  Scotch  objects ;  and  that  neither  EngLind 
nor  Lreland  is  a  greedy  or  sel6sh  partner  in  pecu- 
niary affairs.  They  have  only  to  show  a  clear 
balance  to  gain  a  correction  of  any  little  error  in 
accounting.  The  details  are  reasons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Home-office  for  Scotch  business ;  but 
they  need  not  be  nursed  into  separate  examples  of 
oppression ;  under  which  the  country  is  tolerably 
prosperous. 

Scotland  contributes  undoubtedly  a  large  revenue 
for  which  no  direct  equivalent  is  afforded.  The 
capitalists  of  Scotland  do  not  directly  hold  Consols, 
but  the  Banking  and  Life  Assurance  Cpmpanies 
are  creditors  of  the  empire  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  through  them  the  Scotch  may  draw  a  fair  share 
of  the  national  dividends.  The  active  expenditure 
of  the  state  chiefly  occurs  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  great  naval  depots  are  confined  to  England. 
The  larger  proportion  of  military  payments  are  made 
in  Ireland.  The  official  payments  are  made  princi- 
pally in  England.  Prom  these  causes  a  large  part 
of  the  revenue  collected  in  Scotland  is  drawn  out 
of  the  country,  to  return  no  more  by  any  public 
channel.  Men  are  told  that  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire suffer  the  same  operation,,  that  Lincolnshire 
and  Monmouthshire  are  exposed  to  the  same  drain* 
age;  but  these  facts  are  inapplicable  until  we 
destroy  the  nationalities,  and  uproot  the  history, 
poetry,  and  traditions  of  the  two  islands.  The 
legislation  of  the  three  kingdoms  is  distinct. 
Different  acts  are  passed  even  to  accomplish  the 
same  object  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  home 
empire.  The  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  has 
not  destroyed  their  individual  characteristics,  pe- 
culiarities, and  privileges.  We  desire  the  extension 
of  this  principle  to  the  colonies,  and  seeking  the 
increase  of  the  empire,  therefore  we  seek  the 
preservation  of  all  distinctions  thai  are  compatible 
with  its  solidity  and  strength. 

The  local  grounds  are  not  however  so  important 
as  the  Imperial  reasons  for  an  alteration  of  our 
system.  During  peace,  the  Scotch  regiments  col- 
lected their  recruits  through  a  few  non-commissioned 
officers,  scattered  over  the  country ;  but  when  the 
nation  required  to  double  or  treble  the  ordinary 
strength  of  these  regiments,  a  recruiting  agency 
did  not  exist,  and  delays  and  difficulties  occnxred. 
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The  depots  of  the  regiments  were  in  En^and  or 
Irelttid.  The  militaiy  spirit  of  the  nation  was  not 
elicited  by  the  pomp  of  war;  yet  if  the  depots  of 
all  the  Scotch  regiments  had  been  permanently 
stationed  in  their  own  oonntry,  their  roll  wonld 
haye  been  doubled  in  one-half  of  the  time  already 
occupied  by  this  operation,  which  is  not  even  now 
complete.  A  small  sum  may  be  saved  during 
peace,  by  employing  the  depot  company  and  recruits 
cf  the  Scottish  regiments  in  English  and  Irish 
dties ;  but  the  money  is  dearly  earned,  and  the 
practice  should  be  abandoned  now  and  for  ever. 

The  marine  building,  engineering,  and  manu- 
heituea  of  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  have  placed 
them  in  the  first  rank — some  way  in  the  van  of  other 
ports — for  quality  in  their  respective  departments 
of  sailing  sUps  and  steam  vessels ;  while  the  Clyde 
is  A 1,  for  quality  and  quantity  both,  of  steamers. 
The  east  and  west  coasts  present  admirable  advan- 
tages for  one  or  more  naval  stations.  A  naval 
arsenal  on  the  Frith  of  Perth,  above  Edinburgh, 
wonld  Jbe  defended  more  easily  than  any  EngUsh 
depot,  from  Pembroke  to  Portsmouth  and  to  the 
Thames.  The  upper  banks  of  this  Frith  present 
all  the  natural  advantages  required  for  this  purpose. 
And  yet,  the  national  ship-building  business  is 
neither  submitted  to  competition,  nor  is  any  part  of  it 
removed  to  Scotland  or  Ireland — although  it  might 
be  better  and  cheaper  done ;  while  the  Cove  of 
Cork  is  our  first  harbour  for  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Mediterranean — almost  equal  to  Lisbon.  We  are 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  supporting  local  interests 
by  these  statements;  but  must  Imperial  objects 
suffer  because  those  who  advocate  them  may  pos- 
sibly hear  that  they  are  tainted  with  local  preju- 
dice P  The  more  general  distribution  of  the  naval 
srsenals  and  shipbuilding  would  obtain  for  the 
people's  service  a  greater  number  of  boys  and 
seamen  than  are  now  found  from  the  outports,  and 
would  secure  them  upon  better  terms  than  those 
now  paid,  in  an  exigency;  for  the  service  has 
various  ad?antages  not  often  realised  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  After  including  the  risk  of  battle, 
it  is  less  hazardous ;  for  the  ships  are  better  found, 
and  the  men  have  better  clothes,  food,  lodging, 
and  medical  attendance  than  upon  the  average  of 
mercantile  ships ;  while,  if  the  discipline  of  some 
naval  officers  be  severe,  that  of  mercantile  officers 
is  also  often  severe,  and  a  littl6  over  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Thess  local  movements  must  not  always  be  con- 
sidered as  narrow-minded  grumblings  after  a  share 
of  fat  things.  They  may  be  based  upon  the  opinion 
that  our  general  business  is  more  costly  because  it 
is  centraUaed,  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  more 
genetally  diifused  ;  while  the  same  choice  of  men 
is  not  practicable  in  one  locality  that  could  be 
procured  in  all  the  kingdoms  three.  This  opinion 
is  natural.  We  believe  it  is  sound ;  for  it  is  sup- 
ported by  facts  ihaX  cannot  be  controverted.  The 
greater  arsenals  will  %  ays  exist  in  England  from 
s  fsrisly  of  eanses;  bat  sre  they  not  monopolised 
hi  one  quarter  from  those  local  pregudiees  which 


are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  clamour  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  respecting  equal  justice,  and  similar 
terms?  Local  ol^ects  may  as  readily  actuate 
those  who  receive  as  those  who  want ;  while  we 
believe  that  a  sincere  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire  will  thoroughly  meet  every  reasonable 
demand  that  the  most  intense  local  ambition  can 
advance,  and  all  that  is  unreasonable  will  sink 
under  discussion  like  stones  in  the. ocean. 

The  Scottish  Rights  Association  endeavoured 
to  live  on  these  matters,  and  overlooked  more 
important  subjects.  Scotland  suffers  from  political 
disabilities,  which  should  be  removed.  As  advo- 
cates of  an  extended  and  rectified  suffirage,  we 
want  a  new  reform  bill  for  England — ^and  probably, 
also,  for  Ireland.  As  supporters  of  equal  repre- 
sentation, we  have  the  same  want  in  reference  to 
both  countries.  But  Scotland  has  a  more  powerful 
claim  than  either  of  them,  because  her  representation 
is  in  arrear.  The  electors  are  qualified  by  a  fifty 
pound  occupancy  in  county  constituencies,  a  ten 
pound  occupancy  in  burghs,  and  a  proprietary  value 
of  ten  pounds  annually  in  counties  or  burghs.  The 
occupiers  of  premises  renting  for  ten  pounds  yearly 
in  the  numerous  small  towns  and  villages  that  are 
thrown  into  county  constituencies  average  more 
intelligence,  moral  respectability,  and  wealth,  than 
the  ten  pound  occupiers  of  parliamentary  burghs; 
because  property  in  their  localities  is  of  less  pecu- 
niary value  than  in  large  towns,  and  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  a  man's  profits  or  wages  is  expended 
upon  his  dwelling,  or  his  shop  or  warehouse.  This 
circumstance  is  so  well  known  that  it  was  over- 
looked only  to  conciliate  the  landed  interest,  who 
considered  the  feuars  and  inhabitants  of  towns  and 
villages  in  the  light  of  natural  political  enemies. 
The  great  landowners  find  these  men  nearly  as  they 
make  them ;  for  in  all  non-essential  points  the  in- 
fluence of  a  useful  landowner  is  paramount  in  his 
district ;  and  a  useful  man  will  be  also  a  sensible 
man,  who  will  concede  the  right  of  private  opinion 
claimed  by  himself,  for  himself,  to  all  his  neighbours. 
The  fends  of  classes  are  disappearing.  The  ex- 
ertions of  many  men,  infiuential  in  land,  to  improve 
the  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  the  community, 
are  superior  to  any  exclusive  privileges,  in  protect- 
ing their  prestige  among  the  people.  England  and 
Scotland,  however,  enjoy  this  grievance  of  which  we 
complain  in  common ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Locke 
King^s  bill  may  pass  in  the  next  session,  and  make 
in  the  ten  pound  tenantry  of  counties  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  constituencies. 

An  indirect  reason  exists  in  Scotland  for  this 
reform,  from  the  activity  displayed  in  uprooting 
the  small  tenantry  of  many  counties.  The  doom 
of  the  Highlands  has  become  epidemical,  and  ad- 
vances rapidly  to  meet  the  practice  of  the  Lothians. 
In  the  north-eastern  counties  the  coalition  of  farms 
is  popular  with  many  factors  and  owners.  After 
all  the  agricultural  ariruments  on  the  topic,  and  all 
the  lectures  and  treatises  on  high  farming,  we  do 
not  believe  yet  that  very  large  farms  produce  a 
greater  return  of  food  thim  those  that  are  cultivated 
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by  families  with  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  ser- 
vants. We  scarcely  think  that  large  food  manu- 
factories are  managed  with  greater  assiduity  and 
oare  than  more  limited  occupancies ;  and  the  appli- 
cation of  capital  to  the  soil  has  a  limit  easily 
approached.  The  small  farmers,  we  fear,  are  not 
extirpated  from  economical  reasons  only,  bnt  be- 
cause a  landowner  with  one  thousand  tenants, 
paying  each  forty-five  pounds  annually,  would  not 
have  a  single  voter  amongst  them.  By  good 
management  he  might  have  nine  hundred  electors 
upon  the  same  land,  and  become  an  influential  man 
at  county  meetings.  This  suspicion  is  not  verified 
by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  farms  paying 
a  rental  of  over  fifty  pounds  each,  into  one — but 
that  arrangement  occurs  less  frequently  than  the 
expulsion  of  industrious  labourers,  whose  toil  made 
out  of  heath  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 

Two  principles  may  be,  and  one  of  the  two 
always  is,  applied  to  agriculture ;  which  may  be  con- 
ducted with  the  view  of  supporting  the  largest 
possible  population,  or  of  selling  off  the  land  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  produce.  The  latter 
plan  may  consist  with  a  smaller  return  of  food  than 
the  former ;  because  it  measures  returns  by  their 
bulk,  after  feeding  all  the  persons  necessary  to  pro- 
cure them.  The  former  scheme  may  consist  with 
an  occasional  dearth  of  food ;  but  the  latter  ensures 
a  perpetual  famine  of  men.  Bell's  reaping  machine 
cannot  be  employed  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
in  danger.  A  county  crowded  with  sheep  is  a 
burdensome  and  helpless  district.  If  we  persist  in 
manufacturing  food  on  a  large  scale,  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  skilful  farm  labourers,  seeing  no 
means  of  rising  in  the  world  at  home,  will  emigrate, 
and  leave  our  land  to  its  machines  and  less  capable 
men,  who,  if  not  content  with  their  level,  want 
energy  to  surmount  the  obstacles  at  its  edge. 
The  extension  of  electoral  rights  to  ten  pound 
house  or  shopbolders  in  counties  would  be  an  act 
of  simple  justice,  and  to  farmers  of  ten  pounds  an 
act  of  wise  poli(^. 

The  Irish  franchise  is  much  wider  than  the 
Scotch,  and  the  English  is  diluted  greatly  by  the 
forty  shilling  freeholders,  who  now  form  a  numer- 
ous section  of  many  county  constituencies.  The 
great  extension  of  their  number  in  recent  years  has 
been  effected  partly  for  political  objects.  Many  of 
the  English  investments  within  ten  years  were 
denounced  broadly  by  one  party  as  unconstitutional ; 
and  many  were  unprofitable.  The  party  who  were, 
however,  so  tremulous  for  the  constitution,  thought 
better  of  the  matter,  and  literally  followed  their 
rivals  into  the  fields,  and  out  them  up  in  self-pro- 
tection. The  Conservative  Land  Society  makes 
more  rapid  progress,  we  believe,  than  its  senior 
neighbour,. the  National  Reform;  and  both  are 
accomplishing  a  greater  social  than  political  object. 
The  avowedly  political  land  societies  have  also, 
probably,  less  business  than  the  aggregate  of  in- 
vesting companies,  formed  with  no  object  except 
to  confer  on  small  capitalists  an  interest  in  the 
soil.    We  can  see  no  reason  against  transforming 


parts  of  the  soil  into  a  people's  saving  bank.  If 
the  landed  interest  of  our  islands  have  ever  been 
beaten  in  anything  calculated  to  serve  them,  they 
must  ascribe  the  defeat  to  their  numerical  weakness. 
Tenants- at-will,  and  labourers  without  hope,  feel 
uncommonly  small  interest  in  the  material  on  which 
they  toil.  The  yeomanry  of  the  country  were 
gradually  bought*  up,  and  the  entailing  system  pro- 
vided that  great  estates  should  never  be  sold  down. 
The  application  of  the  forty-shilling  freehold,  politi- 
cally, will  not  prevent  the  forties  from  being  con- 
verted into  sixties,  hundreds,  or  thousands ;  and 
we  can  see  no  obstacle  in  England  to  the  purchase 
of  small  estates  by  one  or  two  hundred  men  who 
have  saved  a  little  money,  and  who  prefer  the  most 
solid  investment. 

The  Scottish  Bights  Association,  if  they  would 
discharge  their  duty,  and  seek  power  and  popu- 
larity, should  deal  with  this  subject.  The  want  of 
this  forty-shilling  freehold  is  more  important  than 
anything  associated  with  the  lion,  or  even  with  the 
unicorn.  It  is  a  substantial,  and  not  a  symbolic 
grievance.  We  sympathise  with  the  heraldic  claims ; 
but  in  comparison  with  the  political,  they  rank  no 
higher  than  the  restoration  of  an  old  palace  when 
contrasted  with  the  sanatory  reform  of  a  great 
town.  This  '*  Rights"  Association  may  be  com* 
posed  of  all  political  parties  in  the  State ;  but  none 
of  them  will  say  that  the  Scotch  population  may 
not  be  entrusted  with  privileges  conceded  to  their 
English  friends.  They  are  entitled  to  plead  equality, 
and  anything  more  is  bad  taste — anything  less 
is  scant  justice ;  and  as  all  parties  combine  to  carry 
out  the  forty- shilling  system  in  England,  none  of 
them  can  consistently,  from  political  causes,  oppose 
its  extension  in  Scotland.  We  suggest  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  the  road  to  popuhurity  and 
power.  This  inequality  is  obvious.  Its  injustice 
is  undeniable.  Its  removal  is  a  patter  of  right, 
every  way  worthy  of  the  association  to  secure.  If 
the  Scottish  Rights'  friends  will  not  throw  their 
hearts  and  purses  into  the  business,  they  should 
stand  aside  and  leave  a  dear  way  to  sterner  and 
wiser  patriots ;  but  with  the  grievance  before  them 
— a  really  good  grievance,  and  considerable — ^we 
may  reckon  upon  their  shoulders  at  the  wheel  until 
the  Scottish  franchise  be  lifted  out  of  this  deep  rut. 
Justice  to  Scotland,  in  this  particular,  will  find  a 
host  of  warm  friends  in  England. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  next  job  which  we 
propose  to  the  Scottish  Rights  confederates,  will 
meet  equal  favour  from  their  southern  contem- 
poraries. The  share  of  Scotland  in  the  Upper 
House  is  very  small ;  but  as  many  Scotch  noblemen 
sit  as  British  peers,  it  may  be  better  to  say  little 
on  a  subject  which  is  chiefly  interesting  to  the 
unfortunate  peers  of  Scotland  who  are  neither 
British  nor  elected,  and  seem  to  occupy  the  for- 
lorn state  of  outlaws,  except  for  two  or  three  days 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years. 

The  Scotch  representation  in  the  Commons  is 
more  important,  and  still  more  out  of  joint  than 
the  similar  business  of  the  Upper  House.     The 
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population  of  Sootiand  is  perhaps  three  millions 
Bov,  or  scarcely  one-half  of  Ireland — probably> 
rather  under  one-sixth ,  of  England  and  Wales. 
These  proportions  may,  however,  be  employed  for 
our  prsotical  purpose — ^to  economise  the  printer's 
figures,  and  onr  own  statistics.  The  number  of 
members  in  the  Commons  is  658,  of  whom  Scot- 
land sends  53,  and  England  500.  The  relatiye 
numbers  would  be  correct  if  England  and  Wales 
contained  thirty  millions,  or  Sootiand  only  eighteen 
hundred  thousand ;  but  as  neither  of  these  supposi- 
tions is  true,  the  representation  is  so  far  fictitions. 
A  new  reform  bill  should  increase  the  Scotch 
members  to  83,  or  reduce  the  English  to  312.  We 
dislike  the  idea  of  reduction ;  and  yet,  after  ex- 
pending millious  unutterable,  with  patience  befitting 
sober  men,  we  haye  no  house  for  the  Commons 
capable  of  containing  all  the  members;  and  an 
increase  of  their  number  would  necessitate  the 
migration  of  the  legislature  eastward  to  Exeter 
H^,  or  some  similar  place.  Mr.  Barry  has 
designed — not  a  hall  wherein  the  Commons  may 
assemble,  but  a  satire  upon  their  habits  of  busi- 
ness, which  consist,  on  the  part  of  fifty  per  cent,  of 
our  elective  knowledge  and  sagacity,  in  its  utter 
neglect.  The  house  is  too  small  on  two  or  three 
ereniiigs  of  each  session,  and  on  all  the  others  it 
has  unoccupied  sittings.  He  may  allege,  therefore, 
that  the  chamber  is  equal  to  the  average  attend- 
ance ;  but  the  excuse  may  be  architectural,  while 
it  is  illogical.  If  the  members  are  not  in  their 
places^  they  should  be  in  these  places  during  their 
business  hours,  and  they  should  have  seats  to  be 
upon.  One  man  cannot  plead  another  person's 
blunder  as  an  excuse  for  his  error.  "England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  no  doubt ;  but 
here,  because  three  hundred  representatives  have 
hitherto  habitnally  neglected  their  duty,  one  archi- 
tect renders  its  performance  by  them  impossible  for 
the  future.  Very  probaUy  the  professional  gentle- 
man at  whom  so  many  jibes  and  sneers  have  been 
flung,  respecting  the  grand  pile  of  buildings  at 
Westminster,  has  an  excelbnt  reason,  tied  up  in 
red-tape,  for  every  hole  and  corner,  niche  and 
turret,  carving  and  gilding  in  the  panels,  which,  in 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  the 
public  service  to  produce.  That  public  service  is 
perpetually  in  the  way  of  any  effort  for  its  own 
improvement  or  reform.  But  as  the  nation  has 
paid  so  magnificently  for  an  edifice  to  be  seen,  per- 
haps fifty  thousand  pounds  could  be  afforded  for 
a  house  to  be  used ;  and  the  *'  addititional  number" 
dilBcttlty  might  be  got  over  in  that  way. 

We  remember  that  London,  with  its  population 
within  half  a  million  of  the  whole  of  Scotland,  is 
still  worse  represented ;  but  scandals  cure  not  each 


other  by  contrast.  Sootiand  is  not  better  because 
London  has  worse  than  even  its  own  starvation 
fare.  The  north  gains  nothing  by  the  wants  of  the 
metropolis.  And  while  the  metropolitan  represent 
tation  needs  enlargement,  yet  all  the  members  of 
Parliament  dwell  there  for  six.  months  in  eacnyear, 
while  one-half  of  the  Commons  and  three-fourths 
of  the  Peers  are  permanent  householders.  The 
local  interests  of  London  are  not  likely,  therefore, 
to  suffer  neglect;  yet  we  not  only  admit,  but 
specifically  assert,  its  claim  for  enlarged  repre- 
sentation. 

Cases  less  flagrant  than  that  of  London  could 
be  found  in  England,  and  none  more  so  anywhere ; 
but  three-fourths  of  the  English  people  feel  that 
the  anomalies  of  the  representation  are  not  main- 
tained for  their  benefit,  or  out  of  consideration  to 
their  influence.  In  183S,  the  British  public  were 
eager  for  the  bill.  They  were  wound  up  to  a  state 
of  political  intoxication,  and  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  see  the  clever  contrivances  whereby 
rotten  boroughs,  subservient  to  certain  interests, 
were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  privileges  to 
which  they  had  no  right — not  for  the  good  of  their 
citisens,  but  of  the  proprietor;  who,  having  always 
a  given  number  of  leases  nearly  run  out,  and 
influences  equally  urgent,  returns  the  member,  or 
the  couple,  out  of  his  own  household,  for  these  family 
seats. 

We  have  placed  hard,  plain  work  before  the 
members  of  this  Scottish  Bights  Association  — 
good  solid  fare  and  substantial,  which  they  may 
take,  survive,  and  even  thrive  upon,  without  over- 
looking the  unicorn,  or  even  the  red  lion,  at  con- 
venient seasons ;  but  if  they  will  attempt  to  live 
upon  the  bride's-cake  and  confectionary  of  agita- 
tion, they  will  pass  away  in  their  confederate  and 
official  capacity,  as  they  have  been  passbg  for  some 
time,  from  any  place  in  the  world's  recollection. 

These  statements  respecting  a  local  application 
for  reform — limited  in  its  character  and  purpose- 
interfere  in  no  manner  with  the  necessity  for  a  more 
general  measure.  If  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the 
East  of  Europe,  the  time  has  come  for  arranging  • 
this  subject.  If  we  are  to  have  war,  still  the  time 
has  come  to  infuse  more  spirit  and  vigour  into  our 
institutions  than  the  family  parties  display.  In 
either  case,  the  duty  is  urgent  of  giving  the  Im- 
perial interests  to  the  care  of  new  men,  or  of 
placing  a  number  of  new  men  in  a  position  to  spur 
the  old— of  bringing  the  Commons  more  into~ 
harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  stem  spirit  and 
strong  will  of  the  people  than  its  thorough 
slavery  to  the  stereotyped  leaders  and  "Upper 
Ten  Thousands  "  of  the  period  has  exhibited  during 
the  last  two  years. 
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Tbs  historj  of  England  is  not  a  novel  theme« 
Some  acqnaintanoe  has  been  formed  with  its  details 
by  the  minority  of  reading  people:  and  they 
are  all  intimately  conversant  with  its  leading 
features.  Mr.  Macaulay,  therefore,  committed 
his  literary  fame  and  fortune  to  a  dangerous  oast. 
The  subject  had  none  of  those  charms  that  a  new 
topic  oontains.  Mr.  Hallam^  in  selecting  the 
middle  ages  for  his  inquiries,  had  taken  a  period 
more  likely  to  interest  a  community  who  are 
striving  to  become  mediieval  in  their  libraries  and 
their  tastes.  Mr.  Frescott  had  appropriated 
Mexico  and  Peru — the  lands  of  mystery,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  romance.  Mr.  l^ler  haid  written 
a  history  of  Scotland  ;  but  it  might  have  been,  and 
was  supposed  by  many,  to  be  a  tissue  of  narratives 
of  rebellions,  and  tales  of  bloody  feuds,  leading  to 
battles  of  revenge  and  vengeance.  The  sober  and 
staid  burghers  and  yeomen  of  England  could  not  be 
chargeable  with  rancour  and  ruthleasness  like  the 
fiery  Scotch.  Men  are  strangely  forgetful  of  their 
history,  or  they  must  have  remembered  that  the 
contests  of  the  republic  and  the  revolution  almost 
rivalled  the  war  of  the  Roses  in  vehemence.  Mr. 
Warburton  had,  however,  seised  upon  the  most 
attractive  character  among  the  royalists,  and,  sketch- 
ing it,  had  brought  others  on  his  canvass  in  one 
group.  Mr.  Carlyle  had  vindicated,  with  some 
taint  of  hero-worship  and  its  seal,  the  fame  and 
purity  of  the  master  of  the  republic,  whose  great 
name  stands  clearer  and  fuller  out  in  our  history 
than  any  of  our  king-bom  rulers.  A  history  of 
Englsod  was  indeed  required,  according  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  after  the  first  and  second  volumes  of 
Maoaulay's  work  appeared.  A  history  of  England, 
in  his  lordship's  opinion,  will  be  doubtless  wanted 
after  the  ninth  and  tenth  volumes  of  this  work  have 
been  published — if  he  should  survive  to  that  time; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  view  of  this  matter,  the 
author  of  an  English  history  on  an  extensive  scale, 
must  have  felt  much  confidence  in  his  own  power 
and  research  if  he  expected  to  achieve  a  great  and 
rapid  sale.  Mr.  Macualay  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  these  respects.  His  woric  is  the  moat 
popular  book  of  this,  or  of  many  seasons,  in  or 
out  of  the  Row.  A  similar  demand  has  not 
occurred,  so  far  as  we  can  reooUect,  for  any  work 
of  the  same  magnitude  and  price.  The  attractions 
of  the  volumes  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  style, 
the  care  and  impartiality  displayed  in  the  '*jadg. 
ments  "  passed  on  characters  and  eyents.  We  do 
not  observe  that  many  old  documents  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  historian.  His  work  is 
framed  nearly  altogether  upon  papers,  or  works 
already  known  and  published.  His  evidence  is 
collated  skilfully,  and  the  statements  of  the  text 


sre  supported  by  abundant  referenoo;  but  the 
hitter  are  almost  invariably  to  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  to  all  those  persons  who  have  time  to 
investigate  them. 

On  several  curious  points  of  historiosl  inquiry 
we  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  found  the 
proper  solution.  Thus,  after  narrating  the  bloody 
contests  between  the  armies  of  James  and  William 
at  Killiecrankie  in  Scotland  and  Newton  Butler  in 
Leland — ^battles  not  dissimilar  in  their  character- 
istics, for  in  both  a  regular  army  was  defeated 
rapidly  by  forces  not  improved  b  ilitaxy  discipline 
— he  notices  the  difference  bet  <  en  the  Irish  and 
the  Scotch  in  their  references  to  these  events. 

The  battle  of  Killiecrankie  is  narrated  by  all 
clssses  of  Scotchmen  vrithout  any  ill-feeling,  while 
Newton  Butler  is  still  remembered  with  exultation 
by  one  class,  and  with  rancour  by  a  more  numerous 
body,^  Ireland.  The  difference  need  not  be 
ascribed  to  uatianal  peculiarities ;  except  the  one 
grand  distinction  that  religion  has  long  maishalled 
Uie  Irish  into  two  great  dssses ;  while  of  the  clana- 
men  who  fought  for  James  in  Scotland,  many  even 
then  were  not  Roman  Catholies,  and  their  descend* 
ants,  with  few  exceptions,  became  rigid  Presbyterians. 
The  Highlands  are  now  probably  the  more  Presby- 
terian district  of  Scotlsnd,  and  the  political  differ- 
ences of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  oenturies 
are  forgotten.  The  situation  of  parties  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  same  great  process  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  the  old  hatreds,  although  gradually 
mellowed  by  time,  have  never  been  entirely  subdued. 

The  rising  of  many  Highland  dans  in  favour 
of  the  Stuarts  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  is  considered  usually  by  English  historians 
as  a  general  rebellicm  of  the  Scotch  in  the  northern 
and  western  counties.  }L[,  Mscaulay's  third 
volume  will  eoneot  an  impression  which  existed 
only  among  the  more  numerous  class  of  readers 
whose  engagements  had  never  led  them  to  study 
the  subject.  We  abo  believe  that  it  will  leave  an 
equally  erroneous  idea,  although  of  a  diffsreut  kind. 
Mr.  Macaulay  is  apparently  prejudiced  against  hia 
ancestry,  for  he  is  descended  from  the  Celts.  The 
grandfather  of  the  historian  was,  we  believe,  an 
Argyleshirs  Gelt,  and  the  family  name  tells  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  family  history.  He  ascribes 
the  origin  of  these  civil  wars  to  the  antipathies  of 
the  clans  who  were  always  fighting  or  stealing.  At 
a  remote  age,  the  ancestry  of  the  Highland  dans 
had  been  pressed  into  the  mountains  by  suocessiTe 
waves  of  population  impelled  to  our  islands.  They 
were  therefore  taught  to  regard  the  Lowlands  as  a 
fair  field  of  spoil.  They  by  no  means  deemed 
themselves  robbers  in  any  im  ral  meaning  attached 
to  the  phrase.     An  able  and  sagadous  monarch 
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often  rallied  their  ehiefii  around  his  banner.  Thej 
probably  acknowledged  the  seeptre  of  Malcolm 
Caenmore ;  and  they  certainly  followed  the  standard 
of  Robert  Brace;  yet  they  were  not  entirely  recon- 
ciled to  this  subjection  until  a  recent  period,  and 
they  fought  the  great  battle  of  Harbw  a  century 
after  Bannockbum.  But  they  are  misrepresented 
by  those  who  make  fighting  imd  stealing  the  ez- 
dusire  objects  of  their  lives.  Their  forays  into 
the  Lowlands  produced  a  veiy  small  portion 
of  their  means  of  living.  They  always  reared 
large  quantities  of  cattle,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  have  raised  considerable  crops  of  corn. 
The  Earb  of  Mar  had  no  wealth  that  they  did  not 
draw  from  their  estates  around  the  sources  of  Dee; 
and  yet  the  person  who  held  that  title  during  the 
reign  of  James  YL  (1st  of  England),  was  perhaps 
the  richest  nobleman  of  Scotland.  The  Argyle 
Damily  never  possessed  estates  out  of  the  Highlands; 
and  yet»  several  Marquises  of  that  house  enjoyed 
influence  in  the  Scotch  and  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment that  could  not  have  been  secured  by  individuals 
who  were  only  considerable  freebooters.  The  Earls 
of  Sutherland,  like  the  Campbells  in  the  west,  were 
hereditary  Wlugs  in  politics,  and  in  private  life  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  any  nation  more 
respectable  men.  The  forays  of  the  Highland 
borders  were  not  less  honest  than  the  Southern 
border  raids ;  and  it  would  be  erroneous  to  say  that 
they  were  more  consistent  with  morality  than  the 
dobgs  of  the  Howards  and  the  Scotts. 

With  distorted  and  extravagant  opinions  respect- 
ing the  state  of  society  in  the  northern  and  western 
shires  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Macaulay  naturally  assigns 
the  rebellions  against  the  Orange  and  Brunswick 
dynasties  to  civil  strife  among  the  chieftains,  and 
not  to  affection  for  the  Stuart  family.  This  ex- 
planation cannot  be  applicable  to  the  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745,  which  dispkyed  an  enthusiastic 
and  rooumtic  attachment  to  the  exiled  race  of 
kings.  It  is  probably  no  more  applicable  to  the 
movements  of  the  preceding  century  in  favour  of 
James  11.  of  Engknd  and  Yllth  of  Scotland.  But 
the  Highland  chiefs,  like  the  Lowland  gentlemen, 
never  were  united  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts.  In 
the  revolt  that  led  to  the  death  of  Claverhouse,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  Campbells  in  the  west,  by  the 
Grants  of  the  north — who  were  almost  equally  for- 
niidaUe — by  the  Macphersons,  and  by  nearly  all 
the  various  families  of  the  Clan  Chattau.  The 
rebellion  is  indeed  described  by  Mr.  Macaulay  as  a 
rising  of  the  Camerons  and  the  Macdonalds  against 
the  Campbells.  It  seems  to  have  been  then,  as  in 
1715,  when  Argyle  defeated  Mar«  a  contest 
between  Whig  and  Tory.  The  officer  whose  raw 
levies  deserted  him  at  Killiecrankie,  because  they 
oonld  not  ^  their  bayonets  in  time  to  meet  the 
ra{Hd  Highland  charge,  was  Mackay,  a  celebrated 
Puritan,  a  brave  and  a  good  soUier,  who  faithfully 
served  William  to  his  death.  He  also  belonged  to 
a  northern  family,  and,  like  the  historian  himself, 
and  probably  one-half  of  the  present  Scotch  nation, 
was  of  Celtic  origin. 


Mr.  Macauhiy  asserts,  that  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Highlands  and  their 
population  were  alike  objects  of  contempt  or  hatred 
to  their  southern  neighbours ;  and  he  quotes  the 
fierce  Puritan  Colonel  Clelland,  of  the  Cameronians, 
and  some  less  trustworthy  authorities,  in  evidence. 
We  do  not  believe  quite  in  this  representation.  The 
influence  of  the  Argyles  at  and  before  this 
period  in  Scottish  politics,  is  well  known;  but  it 
was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  Ersldnes,  and  was 
shared  by  many  other  families ;  while  in  all  the 
great  contests  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
crowns,  the  northern  and  western  populations  bore 
a  full  share  of  their  hardships  and  sacrifices.  Inter- 
communication was  then  a  tedious,  and  weary 
process ;  yet  keeping  that  fact  in  view,  and  the 
difference  of  language  in  some  district^  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  different  races  in 
Scotland  lived  even  then  quite  as  harmoniously  as 
their  neighbours,  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland. 
That  fact  might  not  make  much,  perhaps,  to  the 
credit  of  their  amity;  but  they  were,  for  the  age, 
not  uncommonly  quarrelsome. 

After  the  rebellions  were  suppressed,  Mr. 
Macaulay  considers  that  a  strong  sympathy  arose 
for  Highland  costume  and  sceneiy.  The  latter 
speaks  for  itself;  and  with  a  railway  running  up 
to  Bob  Boy's  Loch,  or  to  one  of  them,  most 
people  judge  of  it  for  themselves.  The  costume  is 
not  one  that  the  general  public  are  sufficiently 
sympathising  to  adopt.  The  historian  considers 
that  George  lY.  rather  exhibited  bad  taste  in 
ordering  a  bonnet,  pkid,  and  kilt,  when  he  visited 
Edinburgh — for  Mr.  Macaulay's  electors  do  not 
wear  all  these  articles  in  life's  ordinary  business. 
The  King  meant  to  be  comi^imentaiy,  and  in  that 
science  he  rarely  failed.  The  kilt  is  not  now  in 
common  use  by  five  thousand  men  in  all  Scotland, 
out  of  those  regiments  who  retain  it;  but  the 
garment' in  old  times  was  worn  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  by  those  also  of 
Mr.  Timmins,  his  grocer  in  Piccadilly,  and  those  of 
Mr.  Short,  his  tailor  elsewhere ;  and  by  everybody's 
progenitors  in  the  British  Isles.  This  part  of  the 
garb  of  old  Qael  is  not  exclusively,  or  even  parti- 
cularly, Celtic.  The  long,  great  gray  coats  of  the 
Irish  might  as  well  be  referred  to  that  race.  The 
kilt  is  not  used  in  Connaught  or  in  Wales ;  and  it 
has  been  preserved  as  a  fanqy  dress  in  Scotland, 
because  many  old  customs  are  retained  longer  by 
the  Scotch  thsxi  by  their  neighbours.  It  was 
originally  rather  larger  than  the  measurement  fol- 
lowed in  regimental  practice.  The  border  of  the 
kilt  overlapped  the  garter  of  the  stocking.  Perhj^ 
it  was  not  then  so  liable  as  now  to  the  charges  of 
inclemency  and  indeoeny  brought  against  it  in  a 
celebrated  London  journal  before  the  war.  The 
writer,  of  course,  had  never  worn  a  kilt,  or  he 
might  have  known  that  the  indemenoy  of  the  dress 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  warmth  or 
weight  of  the  plaid.  As  to  the  indeoeu^,  it  might 
hurt  his  feelings,  delicate  as  they  must  be^  to  bear 
that  those  few  and  quiet  persons  who  really  still 
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use  it  as  a  common  garment  in  oivil  life — and  their 
number  is  not  difficult  to  reckon — are  circumspect 
in  their  morals,  and  dislike  the  lower  garment  in 
which  he  is  encased  for  precisely  the  same  objection 
that  he  entertains  to  their  covering.     Thej  merely 
call  the  majority  of  mankind  "  male  bloomers  " — 
that's  all  their  charge.     Since  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  we  have  seen  few  objections  to  the  kilt 
as  a  military  dress.     The  kilted  regiments  obtain 
recruits  more  quickly  in  Scotland  than  other  Scotch 
regiments  who  are  privileged  to  wear  "trews/' 
excepting,  probably,  the    Guards,    who    fill    up 
rapidly.     These  recruits  are  not  Highlanders  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.     The  kilted 
regiments  never  were  composed  exclusively — or, 
some  of  them,  even  to  a  great  extent — of  High- 
landers.    The  93nd  Regiment,  for  example,  who 
were  cut  down  fearfully,  but  who  won  to  their 
figures  imperishable  renown  at  Waterloo,  were 
from  the  north-eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  chiefly 
Aberdeenshire — ^Highland  enough,  geographically, 
in  the  western  districts,  but  of  the  population  one 
in  fifty  do  not  speak  Gaelic;     In  the  present  war 
the  42nd  has  been  chiefly  recruited  from  Stirling 
and  Ferthshires,  the  79th  and  the  92nd  still  from 
the  eastern  counties,  the  93rd  from  the  northern, 
and  all  the  strictly  Scotch  regiments,  with  or  with- 
out kilts,  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Renfrewshire, 
and  districts  that  are  not  particularly  connected 
with  the  Celtic  races;  for  they  are  distributed  over 
the  whole  of  Scotland.       The  rude  persecutions 
from  factors  and  proprietors  afraid  of  poor-rates, 
and  anxious  for  desolation  in  the  glens,  and  sheep 
in  the  straths,  and  deer  on  the  mountains,  have 
driven  many  families  out  of  the  Celtic  counties  to 
the  colonies,  and  also  to  the  Scotch  towns,  and  to 
manufacturing  pursuits.     These  evil  deeds  have, 
probably,  amalgamated  the  different  races  of  the 
Scottish  people  more  rapidly  than  this  fusion  would 
have  occurred  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society ; 
but  they  should  be  closed  now.     The  Highhind 
counties  and  the  islands  are  held  by  a  proprietary 
often  impoverished,  and  not  exactly  masters  of  the 
land  which  they  nominally  retain.   An  Encumbered 
Estates  Act  would,  probably,  relieve  the  land,  and 
introduce  capital  into  those  districts  that  have  been 
ruthlessly  wasted  in  very  recent  times ;  although 
the  religion  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  arrested  his 
arm,  and  bowed  his  head  under  wrongs  that  in 
other  lands  might  have  wakened  a  red  revenge. 
The  only  fires  that  have  burned  on  account  of  these 
clearances  were  lighted  by  the  torches  of  those  who 
should  have  assisted  the  population  around  them, 
but  who  employed  all  "legal"  means  to  disperse 
them  over  the  world.     These  questions  have,  how- 
ever, little  connexion  with  kilts — according,  at  least, 
to  our  opiDion,  that  this  garmeiit  is  not  exclusively 
Celtic,  although  it  has  become,  like  several  other 
old-fashioned  matters,  associated  with  Scotland. 

The  fourth  volume  opens  with  the  triumphal 
entrance  of  William  into  the  Hague,  on  his  first 
return  from  England  in  the  winter  of  1691,  as  the 
chief  of  the  great  confederacy  formed  against  Louis 


of  France.     The  historian  states  that  the  King 
acted  invariably  as  his  own  Foreign  Secretary.   He 
excelled  in  diplomacy,  as  may  be  easily  assumed 
from  the  fact  that,  although  a  rigid  Frotestant,  a 
Furitan  or  a  Fresbyterian,  whose  life  was  con- 
sistent with  his  religious  profession,  yet  he  brought 
the  Romanist  Frinces  of  Germany,  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  even  the  Fope  himself,  into  combination 
against   "  the  grand  Bourbon."     WiUiam  was  a 
cold  and  frigid  man  in  England,  for  he  lived  among 
Jacobins;  he  could  not  fiuently  speak  our  language ; 
and  he  could  not  fully  trust  many  of  those  politicians 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded ;  but  his  heart  was 
relieved  of  its  weight  when  he  reached  Holland 
through  a  barrier  of  ice,  after  passing  a  wintry 
night  in  an  open  skiff,  in  which  he  had  attempted  to 
land.     The  influence  of  his  native  countiy  upon  the 
King  of  England  indicates  a  heart  susceptible  to 
the  better  class  of  feelings  in  a  very  large  degree. 
It  proves  the  reverse  of  the  charge  of  cold  and 
frigid  selfishness  raised  against  him  by  those  who, 
at  the  same  time,  blamed  him  for  associating  much 
with  his  early  friends — with  the  gallant  Schombeig, 
the  sagacious  Bentinck,  and  his  bucccssful  general 
Ginkell.     The  Dutch,  at  the  same  time,  thought 
that  William  favoured  his  new  subjects  at  the  cost 
of  his  old.     The  House  of  Orange  had  '*  old  ene- 
mies," even  in  Holland.     They  said  that  William 
"  neglected  his  native  land  for  his  new  kingdom." 
"  Whenever  the  dignity  of  the  English  flag,  when- 
ever the  prosperity  of  the  English  trade,  was  oon- 
cemed,  he  forgot  that  he  was  a  Hollander."     His 
arrival  dissipated  all  these  grumblings.  The  Dutch 
heart  was  as  warm  to  the  Frince  as  his  to  the 
lowlands  of  Holland.     *' There  was  not,"  writes 
Macaulay,  "  a  boor,  not  a  fisherman,  not  an  artizan 
in  the  crowds  which  lined  the  road  from  Houslaer- 
dyke  to  the  Hague,  whose  heart  did  not  swell  with 
pride,  at  the  thought  that  the  First  Minister  of 
Holland  had  become  a  great  Kbg,  had  freed  the 
English,  and  had  conquered  the  Irish*     It  would 
have  been  madness  in  William  to  travel  from 
Hampton  Court  to  Westminster  without  a  guard ; 
but  in  his  own  land  he  needed  no  swords  or  car- 
bines to  defend  him.     '  Do  not  keep  the  people 
off,'  he  cried,  *  let  them  close  to  me :   they  are  all 
my  good  friends.*" 

William  was  attached  sincerely  to  his  native  land 
— to  its  hard-working  and  honest  population,  with 
their  plain  good  sense,  and  their  homely  Tirtues — 
to  their  tulip-beds,  to  their  long  lines  of  poplars  on 
the  edges  of  swamps,  their  ditches,  their  canals, 
their  dead  levels  of  mud  wrung  from  the  ocean. 
Those  characteristics  of  the  country  and  the 
people  which  excite  admiration  in  all  intelligent 
minds  raised  enthusiasm  in  William's  breast ;  and 
he  preferred  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  if  they  had 
been  drained,  to  the  splendid  scenery  of  Wales ; 
or  the  fat  soil  of  the  Boyne  valley,  to  the  fair 
Lough  of  Carrickfergus  and  the  mountains  round 
Rostrevor.  He  was  a  practical  man.  The  splendid 
illuminations  and  rejoicbgs  that  greeted  him 
at  the  Hague,  in  its  fetters  of  ice,  were,  how- 
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ever,  in  the  opiiiion  of  the  Dutch,  more  magiiifi- 
oent  than  anj  display  ever  made  at  Yemdlles. 
We  bare  not  a  French  opinion  on  the  snhject. 

The  congress  at  the  Hague  against  the  designs 
of  Fnmoe  was  snccessfol  in  banding  a  number  of 
Powers  against  Louis;  but  he  displayed  great 
activity.  His  council  was  carefully  kept,  for, 
unlike  the  Allied  general,  he  was  not  required  to 
divulge  his  plans  to  any  confederates.  Early  in 
the  spring  of  1691  he  directed  all  his  forces  against 
Mons.  William  determined  to  risk  a  battle  for 
the  relief  of  that  important  fortress,  which  was 
assailed  by  a  French  army  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  William  collected  rapidly  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  of  different  nations ;  and  in 
thai  particular,  therefore,  inferior  soldiers.  With 
them  he  decided  to  attack  Louis,  and,  if  possible, 
to  raise  the  siege.  He  wrote  to  Heinsius, 
acknowledging  the  risk,  but  added,  with  his  usual 
feeHng — not  generally  expressed  to  strangers,  but 
often  shown  in  his  particular  correspondence — 
"  I  am  not  without  hope.  I  will  do  what  can  be 
done.  The  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  The 
citizens  of  Mons  took  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands,  although  that  affects  not  the  king's  opinion, 
rerolted  against  the  garrison,  and  were  successful  in 
delivering  their  city  and  fortress  to  the  French. 

The  fall  of  Mons  was  followed  by  a  short  armis- 
tice ;  and  in  Ireland,  during  the  summer,  the  great 
rebellion  had  to  be  suppressed.  The  names  of  old 
warriors — St.  Kuth  and  Saarsfield,  Mackay  and 
Qinkell — come  frequently  before  the  reader  of  this 
Irish  episode  in  William's  reign.  The  battle  of 
the  Boyne  bad  weakened  the  friends  of  James  in 
Ireland,  and  secured  the  metropolis  to  William's 
party.  The  two  kings  almost  diridect  the  island 
at  the  commencement  of  1691.  William  held  the 
greater  part  of  XJbter,  Leinster,  and  a  part  of 
MuDster ;  James^  driven  to  the  west,  was  master 
of  CSonnaught  and  the  greater  part  of  Manster. 
The  Cameronians  at  Dunkeld  had  closed  the  civil 
war  in  Bcotknd,  and  Ginkell  advanced  against  St. 
Ruth^  who  had  landed  in  the  Shannon. 

THE  CAPTUKI  OF  BALLTUORE. 

The  greater  part  of  the  English  force  was  collected  before 
ike  ctoK  of  May,  in  the  oeighboorhood  of  MuUiogar.  Oio- 
kell  connanded  in  chief.  He  had  under  him  the  two  best 
oficera,  alter  Marlborough,  of  whom  our  island  could  then 
boist,  Tklnaah  and  Mackaj.  The  Marquis  of  Bnvigny,  the 
hocdliarf  chief  of  the  refugees,  and  elder  brother  of  the 
hnwB  GaiUeDot,  who  had  fiiUea  at  the  Boyne,  had  joined 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  major-general.  The  Lord  Justice 
Coningsby,  tlioogh  not  by  profession  a  soldier,  came  down 
frooi  DabliB  to  animate  the  seal  of  the  troops.  The  appear- 
•see  of  the  canp  showed  that  the  money  voted  by  the  Eng- 
lish Psriiament  had  not  been  spared.  The  uniforms  were 
new  :  the  ranks  were  one  blaze  of  scarlet ;  and  the  train  of 
artiOcry  was  such  as  had  nerer  before  been  seen  in  Ireland. 

On  the  6th  of  June  Oinkell  moved  his  head-quarters  from 
MwUingar.  On  the  7th  he  reached  Ballymore.  At  Bally- 
■ore,  on  a  poninsnla  almost  surrounded  by  something  be- 
tween m  swamp  and  a  lake,  stood  an  ancient  fortress,  which 
kad  recently  been  fortified  under  Saarsfield's  direction,  and 
which  was  defended  by  above  a  thousand  men.  The  English 
gana  wtit  instantly  planted.  In  a  few  hours  the  besiegers 
had  the  Mtisbctien  of  seeing  the  besieged  running  like  rabbits 


from  one  cover  to  another;  The  governor,  who  had  at  first 
held  high  language,  begged  piteoualy  for  quarter,  and  obtained 
it.  The  whole  garrison  was  marched  off  to  I>abiin.  Only 
eight  of  the  conquerors  had  fallen. 

Oinkell  passed  some  days  in  reconstmcting  the  defences 
of  Ballymore.  This  work  had  scarcely  been  performed  when 
he  was  joined  by  the  Danish  auxiliaries  under  the  eommand 
of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  The  whole  army  then  moved 
westward,  and,  on  the  19th  of  June,  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Athlone. 

Immediately  after  securing  his  position  at  $ally- 
more,  Ginkell  proceeded  to  an  enterprise  which 
unexpectedly  secured  to  him  the  key  of  Connaught. 
Athlone  was  then  deemed  a  strong  town.  The 
Euglish  portion  stood  on  the  east  and  the  Irish  on 
the  west  side  of  that  nohle  stream,  of  which  the 
Irish  have  hitherto  made  comparatively  little  use. 
The  English  part  of  the  town  was  soon  taken,  but 
the  Shannon  rolled  between  the  two  armies — an 
almost  impassable  barrier,  in  good  keeping;  but 
Saarsfield,  Tyrconnell,  and  St.  Ruth  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  the  pass  was  lost,  like  many 
other  good  positions,  by  a  bad  watch  and  a  bold 
stroke. 

K)RDIN0  or  THl  SHANNON. 

It  was  determined  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  that 
very  afternoon.  The  Irish,  fiincying  that  the  English  were 
about  to  retreat,  kept  guard  carelessly.  Part  of  the  garrison 
was  idling,  part  dosing.  D'Usson  was  at  table.  St.  Buth 
was  in  his  tent,  writing  a  letter  to  bis  master,  filled  with 
charges  against  l^frconnel.  Meanwhile,  fifteen  hundred 
grenadiers,  each  wearing  in  his  hat  a  green  bough,  were 
mustered  on  the  Leinster  bank  of  the  Shannon.  Many  of 
them,  doubtless,  remembered  that  on  that  day  year  they  had, 
at  the  command  of  King  William,  put  green  boughs  in  their 
hats  on  the  banks  of  the  Boyne.  Guineas  had  been  liber- 
ally scattered  among  these  picked  men  :  but  their  alacrity 
was  such  as  gold  cannot  purchase.  Six  battalions  were  in 
readiness  to  support  the  attack.  Mackay  commanded.  He 
did  not  approve  of  the  plan :  but  he  eiecuted  it  as  sealonsly 
and  eoergetically  as  if  he  had  himself  been  the  author  of  it. 
The  Dake  of  Wirtemberg,  Talmaah,  and  several  other  officers, 
to  whom  no  part  in  the  enterprise  had  been  assigned,  insisted 
on  serving  that  day  as  private  volunteers ;  and  their  appear- 
ance in  the  ranks  excited  the  fiercest  enthusiasm  among  the 
soldiers. 

It  was  six  o'clock.  A  pe^l  from  the  steeple  of  the  church 
gave  the  signal.  Prince  George  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and 
Gustavtts  Hamilton,  the  breve  chief  of  the  Enniskillenera, 
descended  first  into  the  Shannon.  Then  the  Grenadien 
lifted  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  on  their  shoulden,  and,  with 
a  great  shout,  plunged  twenty  abreast  up  to  their  cravats  in 
water.  The  stream  ran  deep  and  strong;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  head  of  the  column  reached  dry  land.  Talmash 
was  the  fifth  man  that  set  foot  on  the  Connaoght  shore.  The 
Irish,  taken  unprepared,  fired  one  confused  volley  and  fled, 
leaving  their  commander.  Maxwell,  a  prisoner.  The  con- 
queron  clambered  up  the  bank  over  the  remains  of  walls 
shattered  by  a  cannonade  of  ten  days.  Mackay  heard  his 
men  cursing  and  swearing  as  they  stumbled  among  the  rub- 
bish. "My  lads,'*  cried  the  stout  old  Puritan  in  the  midst 
of  the  uproar,  *'  yon  are  brave  fellows,  but  do  not  swear.  We 
have  more  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  goodness  which  He 
has  shown  us  this  day  than  to  take  His  name  in  vain.**  The 
victory  was  complete.  Planks  were  placed  on  the  broken 
arehes  of  the  bridge,  and  pontoons  placed  on  the  river,  with- 
out any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  terrified  garrison. 
With  the  loss  of  twelve  men  killed  and  about  thirty  woooded 
the  English  had,  in  a  few  minutes,  forced  their  way  into 
Connaught. 

At  the  first  alarm  D^Usson  hastened  towards  the  river ; 
but  ho  was  met,  swept  away,  trampled  dowDi  and  almost 
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kiU^  b/  the  tomat  of  fugitiTM.  He  waa  curied  to  the 
camp  in  sach  a  state  that  it  wai  neoeasary  to  bleed  him. 
'*  Taken  1"  cried  St.  Ruth,  in  dismay.  "  It  cannot  be.  A 
town  taken,  and  I  close  by  with  an  army  to  relieve  it !  *' 
Cruelly  mortified,  he  struck  his  tents  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  retreated  in  the  direction  of  Oalway.  At  dawn 
the  English  saw  Ur  o%  from  the  top  of  King  John's  ruined 
castles,  the  Irish  army  moving  through  the  dreary  region 
which  separates  the  Shannon  from  the  Suck.  Before  noon 
the  vangaard  had  disappeared. 

The  surrender  of  Oalway,  and,  oltimatelj,  of 
Limerick,  followed  during  that  campaign;  and  a 
large  number  of  the  Irish  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
emigrate  with  Saarsfield,  and  join  the  French 
serrioe.  It  was  an  CTil  policy,  even  if  necessary  ; 
for  these  gallant  men,  in  after  days,  when  disciplined 
fully,  gave  great  assistance  to  France,  pouring  out 
their  blood  almost  without  a  cause  —  certainly 
without  a  country.  Macaulay  remarks  that  for  a 
century  the  Irish  hatred  to  the  Saxon  connexion 
was  broken;  and  even  during  the  rebellions  in 
Scotland  in  1715  and  1745  the  Irish  were  at  peace ; 
but  the  slaughter  of  the  wars  of  William  was  more 
terrible  than  during  any  former  revolt. 

After  the  capture  of  Athlone,  the  great  battle 
of  Aghrim  was  fought  on  the  12th  July,  1691, 
between  Ginkell  and  St.  Ruth.  The  latter  General, 
desirous  to  renew  hu  fame  with  the  French  king 
and  his  countrymen,  tainted,  as  he  knew  it  would 
be,  from  the  loss  of  Athlone,  and  seeking  revenge, 
decided  to  meet  Ginkell  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
first  of  July  is  not  more  famous  than  the  18tb  of 
that  month  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The 
humblest  cottager  or  linen- weaver  of  Ulster  can, 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  command  orange  lilies. 
Flowers  of  their  favourite  colour  are  formed  into 
arches  above  their  doors  and  windows,  and  over 
their  highways.  For  some  past  years  the  great 
Orange  processions  have  been  discontinued  partially; 
but  ten  to  twelve  years  ago,  before  the  famiuei  the 
province,  from  the  Moume  mountains  to  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  presented  a  curious  display  of 
feeling,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
festive  or  the  'martial  spirit  prevailed— except  in 
tho^e  districts  where  many  Roman  Catholics  re- 
sided ;  and  in  them  the  anniversaries  were  often 
marked  by  outrage  and  riot. 

General  Ginkell  had  pursued  the  Irish  army  re- 
treating from  Athlone  to  Ballinasloe — since  famed 
for  its  fairs,  the  most  important  of  the  year  to 
Irish  graziers.  General  St.  Ruth  had  encamped 
at  Aghrim,  four  miles  from  Ballinasloe.  His 
forces  were  in  position  upon  a  hill.  A  bog  lay  in 
their  front.  Only  one  passage  could  be  found, 
and  it  was  barricaded.  The  night  before  the 
battle  was  passed  by  the  Irish  in  religious  exer- 
cises. The  Priests,  after  exhortations  and  sermons, 
administered  the  Sacrament  to  the  men.  St.  Ruth 
addressed  an  eloquent  and  touching  appeal  to  the 
officers.  It  was  the  last  speech  of  the  brave 
Frenchman.  The  Priests  of  each  regiment  elevated 
the  Host,  and  the  soldiers  swore  to  defend  their 
colours^  even  to  the  death. 

After  all  these  preparations^  the  12th  of  July  had 


nearly  closed  before  the  battk  commenoed.  It 
was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Ginkell 
called  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
attacking  the  foe  that  evening.  Mackay  urged  an 
immediate  attack,  and  his  opinion  prevailed. '  The 
battle  was  contested  with  the  utmost  bravery  by 
the  Irish.  The  assailants  had  been  twice  repulsed, 
and  the  last  time  in  diisorder.  They  were  rallied 
by  Talmash,  but  St.  Ruth  thought  the  victory 
secure.  He  told  his  men  that  they  would  drive 
the  enemy  before  them  to  the  walls  of  Dublin. 
He  observed  a  body  of  horse  slowly  making  their 
way  through  the  bog  upon  his  flank.  They  rode 
in  file,  for  narrow  was  the  way,  and  deep  the  quag- 
mire where  the  wounded  fell  and  sunk.  St.  Ruth 
thought  that  their  ruin  was  certain.  He  erred 
there;  for  they  were  led  by  Mackay  and  Ruvigny, 
the  Scotch  covenanter  and  the  French  Huguenot 
chief.  '  Too  late  St.  Ruth  observed  their 
squadrons  form.  He  rode  to  meet  them  and  to 
protect  his  infantry.  A  "cannon  ball  carried 
away  his  head."  His  corpse  was  subsequently 
buried  at  Loughrea.  The  cavaliy  charge  decided 
"  the  evening." 

The  Irish  fled,  and  the  thick  fogs  of  the  Suck 
on  that  bloody  night  only  curtained  and  saved  a 
remnant.  Ginkell's  army  numbered  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  St.  Ruth's  twenty-five  thousand  men; 
but  the  former  were  well  disciplined  veterans,  and 
the  Litter  occupied  a  remarkably  well  selected  and 
strong  position.  The  loss  of  the  English  army 
was  six  hundred  killed  and  one  thousand  men 
wounded.  The  Irish  lost  four  thousand  men  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  three  thousand  more  were 
subsequently  killed  in  the  flight.  The  number  of 
the  wounded  is  not  given.  The  number  of  prisoners 
was  four  hundred.  Every  bush  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  field  of  battle  concealed  a  corpse. 
Many  corpses  Uy  there  that  were  not  concealed. 
The  dogs  around  became  through  habit  fond  of  human 
fiesh.  Aghrim,  Athlone,  the  Boyne,  Limerick, 
Marlborough's  battles  in  the  South,  and  tlie  terrible 
battles  and  sieges  of  the  North,  cost  the  Irish  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men.  Half  of  that 
number  perbhed  from  sickness  and  want  in  the 
"  beleaguremenfof  fortresses.  Neariy  ten  thousand 
men  accepted  the  option  secured  by  the  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  Limerick,  and  embarked  with  Saarsfield  to 
join  the  French  army. 

The  popfdation  who  sustained  these  mighty 
losses  did  not  at  the  time  exceed  two  millions, 
probably.  It  was  a  conscription  for  death  of  one 
in  eighteen,  or  thereby.  Need  we  wonder  that  in 
"Ireland,"  for  a  long  period,  "there  was  peace;*' 
or  that,  in  Macaulay's  language,  "  Nor  was  the 
submission  the  effect  of  content,  but  of  mere 
stupefaction  and  brokenness  of  heart :  the  iron  had 
entered  the  soul."  The  last  great  rebellion,  that 
subsequent  to  the  French  revolution,  is  erroneoualy 
ascribed  by  Mr.  Macaulay  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
war  of  1691,  or  the  enmity  of  the  origbal  Irish  to 
the  colonists.  If  he  live  to  narrate  these  proceed- 
ings, he  will  first  read  the  papers  conoeniittg  thems 
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aod  Imib  fnm  tho  iommmoAary  cTidenee  still 
nkiiog,  that  the  rebellioa  of  the  last  oentnry 
ofigiBatcd  with  the  desoendants  of  these  oolonists, 
aad  vaa  supported  more  TigoroosI j  in  Ulster  than 
in  anj  other  prorinoe  of  the  island.  He  also 
exaggeratea  Tery  much  the  miseries  of  the  Roman 
Catholie  portion  of  the  population  during  the 
MBtory  "  of  subjugation."  They  were  not  regarded 
"as  swine''  quite  by  the  '* squireens"  who 
**  diank  the  immortal  memory ;"  but,  on  the  eon- 
trnry,  the  priest  and  the  parson  often  dined, 
kuatcd,  aad  smoked  with  the  squireen  on  Sunday 
er  Saturday,  and  a  pretty  general  eonfusion  of  aU 
religious  ideas  prevailed.  He  hss  drawn  a  picture 
greaUy  exaggerated  in  colour  and  form  of  the 
malts  of  the  disabilities,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
merit  of  that  great  party  who,  he  says,  removed 
them.  ''The  English  Whigs"  certainly  fought 
wdl  the  battles  of  religions  freedom  during  a 
quarter  of  this  century ;  yet,  nevertheless,  those 
who  conferred  on  the  Irish  Boman  Catholics  elec- 
tive privileges,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  all 
other  rights,  were  not  Whigs ;  and  the  statesmen 
who  passed  the  Reform  BUI  were  absolutely 
Tories.  We  scarcely  think,  moreover,  that  "the 
deep  taint  of  intolerance "  from  which  ''  English 
WUggiam"  had  to  be  purified,  "was  oontractod 
during  a  long  and  close  altiance  with  the  Poritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;"  for  that  "  intolerance 
was  purely  political ; "  imd  Roman  Catholicism  was 
opposed  by  the  Whigs  as  "the  badge  of  dis- 
loyalty ;"  since  William  himself  was  tbe  ally  of  the 
Pope,  and  had  for  years  more  influence  at  Rome 
Uum  the  King  of  France.  The  opposition  of  the 
people  to  the  political  equality  of  tbe  Roman  fol- 
lowers, proceeded  from  the  recollections,  both  in 
Britain  and  Holland,  of  the  "  persecutions  suffered" 
under  tbe  families  of  Bourbon  and  Castile — ^for  the 
heads  of  both  houses  were  actively  concerned  in 
those  events  which  planted  that  bitterness  in  men's 
hearts  in  the  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
while  we  believe  that  the  Puritans  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  or  their  descendants,  impelled  the 
Whigs  towards  that  "  purification  from  the  taint  of 
intolerance,"  which  Mr.  Maoaulay  leads  his  readers 
to  believe  was  exclusively  an  internal  effort. 

The  abused  Puritans  have  always  been  the 
•trength  of  the  Whig  party,  furnishing  its  sinew 
in  war  and  its  worth  in  peace.  They  have  been 
indeed  so  used  by  the  merely  political  leaders  of 
that  "  secular  sect"  to  achieve  family  and  personal 
objects,  without  deriving  many  advantages  in  return, 
tbat  they  are  slowfy  separating  from  political  sur- 
veillanoe,  permitting  their  religious  tenets  to  mould 
their  political  views,  and  by  a  logical  consequence 
gathering  around  a  Radicsd  standard.  A  corres- 
ponding  result  will  naturally  occur  in  the  Radicalism 
of  the  future.  Already  it  is  far  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  Benthamites  and  their  followers 
kft  it. 

The  great  soldiers  of  the  old  Whig  party  were 
often  Puritans.  To  Uiai  class  the  Whigs  were  in- 
debted for  their  ▼ictories.    l^e  Ironsides  of  Crom- 
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as  Clelland's  Cameronians  dispersed  the  clansmen 
of  Dundee.  General  Mackay  was  one  of  the  more 
dbtinguisbed  Puritans  of  William's  army.  He 
served  that  monarch  through  all  the  wars  of  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  the  low  countries,  until  his  end. 
The  career  of  this  officer  indicates  a  high  oharaeter. 
Here  and  there,  in  his  hours  of  danger  or  of 
triumph,  the  faith  of  tbe  man,  without  unnecessary 
display,  or  the  formalism  that,  in  his  hatred  of 
forms,  haunted  Cromwell,  breaks  out  like  a  light 
on  the  soldier's  path.  It  is  a  cheerful,  sober,  steady 
light,  far  different  from  the  fitful  glare  of  fanati- 
cism, and  burned  as  clearly  when  he  kindly  re- 
minded tbe  £nglish  soldiers  at  Athlone  that  it  was 
better  to  thank  God  for  the  deliverance  secured, 
and  the  victory  achieved  for  them,  than  to  take  Uis 
name  in  vain ;  as  when  it  cheered  his  way  to  death 
among  the  horrors  of  Steinkirk.  Little  more  than 
twelvemonths  had  passed  from  tbe  day  when  he 
turned  the  battle  by  gaiding  the. dragoons  through 
the  bog  of  Aghrim  until  he  led  the  English  regi- 
ments sgfiinst  Luxembourg,  when  William  at- 
tempted to  raise  tbe  siege  of  Namur.  He  broke 
down  the  Swiss  division,  then  a  formidable  corps 
of  the  French  army,  and  when  assailed  by  the 
housebold  guard  of  France,  he  requested  Solmes 
to  send  reinforcements,  but  none  were  supplied. 
The  Dutch  General  looked  on  in  safety  with  bis 
battalions.  His  tactics  in  that  conflict  formed  in 
after  years  the  cause  of  bitterness  and  complaint 
on  many  occasions,  but  no  murmur  was  heard  from 
Mackay  for  himself.  In  dying,  as  in  living,  having 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  success  at  his  command, 
be  said  "  God's  will  be  done ;"  and  so,  not  alone, 
but  with  comrades,  and  friends,  and  foes  around 
him,  perisbed  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  Puritans 
in  bis  day.  Macaulay  describes  the  battle  of 
Steinkirk  minutely,  but  we  copy  only  that  passage 
relating 

THX  nXATH  or  MACKAT. 

Conapicaoas  in  that  great  array  were  tbe  boasehold  troops 
gf  Lonia,  the  most  renowned  body  of  lighting  men  in  Europe ; 
and  at  their  head  appeared,  glittering  in  lace  and  embroidery 
hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  yonng  princes 
and  lords  who  bad  just  been  roused  by  tbe  trompet  from  their 
ooaches  or  their  revels,  and  who  bad  hastened  to  look  death 
in  the  face  with  the  gay  and  festive  intrepidity  characteristic 
of  French  gentlemen.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  highborn 
warriors  was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip  Doke  of  Chartres,  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  France. 
It  was  with  difficulty  aod  by  importunate  sobcitation  that  the 
gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxemburg's  permission  to  be  where 
ibe  fire  was  hottest.  Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis 
Dake  of  Bourbon,  and  Armand,  Prince  of  Oonde,  showed  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  descent.  With  ihera  was  a  desoendant 
of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth,-  Lewis  Duke  of 
Yendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence  and  in  the  foulest  Tice, 
yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a  great  occasion  the  qualities  of 
a  great  soldier.  Berwick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn  for  him- 
self an  honourable  name  in  arms,  was  there,  and  at  his  side 
rode  Saaraileld,  whose  courage  aod  ability  earned,  on  that  di^, 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.  Meanwhile,  Loxem- 
burg  had  sent  oif  a  pressing  message  to  summon  Bouifleia. 
But  the  message  was  needless.  Boufflers  had  heard  the 
firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and  intelligent  captain,  was  alrsady 
hastmisg  towards  the  point  from  which  the  soaad  came. 
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Tboogh  the  uniUuiti  had  lost  all  tho  BdranUgQ  which 
belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfolly.  In  the  front 
of  the  battle  weie  the  British,  commanded  by  Count  Solmes. 
The  diTision  which  was  to  lead  the  way  was  Mackay's.  He 
was  to  have  been  supported  according  to  WiUiam't  plan,  by 
m  strong  body  of  foot  and  horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay's 
men  had  never  before  been  under  fire,  their  behaviour  gave 
promise  of  Blenheim  and  Bamilies.  They  first  encountered 
the  Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French  army. 
The  fight  was  so  dose  and  desperate  that  the  muzzles  of  the 
muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were  driven  back  with  fearful 
slaughter.  More  than  eighteen  hundred  of  them  appear  from 
the  French  returns  to  hare  been  killed  or  wounded.  lAxem- 
burg  afterwards  said  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so 
furious  a  struggle.  He  collected  in  haste  the  opinion  of  the 
generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought  that  the  emer- 
gency was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common  means. 
The  Kingf  s  household  must  charge  the  English.  The  Mar- 
shal gave  the  word;  and  the  household,  headed  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  capie  on,  fiinging  their  muskets  back  on 
their  shoulders.  **  Sword  in  hand,**  was  the  cry  through 
mil  the  ranks  of  that  terrible  brigade :  *'  sword  in  band.  No 
firing.  Do  it  with  the  cold  steel.**  After  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  the  English  were  borne  down.  They 
never  ceased  to  repeat  thai,  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  they  would  liave  beaten  even  tho  honsehold.  But 
Solmes  gave  them  no  effective  support.  He  pushed  forward 
some  cavaliy  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  coold  do 
little  or  nothing.  His  infantry  he  would  not  suffer  to  stir. 
They  could  do  no  good  he  said,  and  he  would  not  send  them 
to  be  slaughtered.  Armond  was  eager  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  df  his  countrymen,  but  was  not  permitted.  Mackay 
sent  a  pressing  message  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men 
were  left  to  certain  destruction ;  but  all  was  vain.  '*  Ood*8 
will  be  done,**  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With  him 
fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two  generals  distinguished  among 
the  conquerors  of  Ireland.  Monntjoy,  too,  was  among  the 
ahiin.  After  languishing  three  years  in  the  Bastile,  he  had 
just  been  exchanged  for  Bichard  Hamilton,  and,  having  been 
converted  to  Whiggism  by  vrrongs  more  powerful  than  all 
the  arguments  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened 
to  join  William*s  camp  as  a  volunteer.  Five  fine  regiments 
were  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted  band 
would  have  escaped  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
Auverquerqne,  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  moment  of 
extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The  gallant  manner  in 
which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of  Mackay's  division  was 
long  remembered  with  grateful  admiration  by  the  British 
camp  fires.  The  ground  where  the  confiict  had  raged  was 
piled  with  corpses ;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked 
that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been  given  in  close  fighting 
by  the  sword  or  the  bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted  stoicism 
as  to  utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the  way  in  which  the 
English  regiments  had  been  sacrificed.  Soon,  however,  he 
recovered  his  equanimity.  It  was  high  time ;  for  the  French 
army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger,  as  the  regiments 
commanded  by  Boufilers  came  up  in  rapid  succession.  The 
allied  army  returned  to  Lamberque  unpursued  and  in  unbroken 
order* 

In  1694  William  lost  the  battle  of  Landau ;  but 
the  victory  cost  tbe  Erench  ten  thousand  men,  and 
manj  of  their  officers.  Among  others,  Saarsfield, 
the  Irish,  and  Solmes,  the  Dutch,  general,  both  fell 
mortally  wounded.  The  allied  Dutch  and  English 
forces  were  covered  in  their  retreat  over  the  Gette, 
then  somewhat  swollen,  by  William  and  a  few 
regiments,  forming  the  rearguard,  whom  he  com- 
manded in  person.  Luxembourg  made  no  attempt 
to  pursue  the  Allies,  but  he  captured  Charleroi 
during  the  summer.  The  year  was  not  to  close 
without  another  calamity  to  William,  the  greatest 


of  his  life.  The  Queen  became  ill  during  Christmas 
week.  It  was  discovered  soon  that  she  was  seized 
with  smallpox ;  and  she  died.  The  Ladies  of  the 
Stuart  family  have  obtained  a  less  place  in  history 
than  their  character  and  merits  deserve.  Mary 
Stuart,  of  Scotland,  has,  by  her  beauty,  bigotry, 
and  misfortunes,  secured  admirers  and  enemies; 
but  her  granddaughter,  Margaret,  was  a  nobler 
character,  and  her  great-granddaughter,  Maiy,  was 
still  superior  in  all  those  virtues  that  best  adorn  a 
queen.  Greenwich  Hospital  is  the  monument  that, 
according  to  her  plan  and  wish,  William  raised  to 
her  memory,  and  Macaulay  says  that  "  few  of  those 
who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  hospitals 
are  aware  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  of 
the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and  sorrow 
of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  La 
Hogue." 

Eor  some  time  after  Mary's  death  William 
appeared  incapable  of  conducting  businef^s ;  but  he 
resumed  his  active  habits  with  the  arrival  of  spring, 
and  in  the  following  summer  he  took  Namur  from 
Boufflers,  the  Ereuch  Marshal,  in  the  sight  of 
Villeroi,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  armies  on  the  death  of  Luxembourg. 
In  tiie  following  year  Louis  acknowledged  the  title 
oP  William  as  King  of  EngUnd,  and,  to  the  morti- 
fication of  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  a  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  Allies  and  France. 

The  reign  of  William  was  strangely  varied  with 
plots.  All  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
seemed  to  conspire.  He  generally  had  information 
of  their  designs,  and  even  Churchhill,  whose  eariy 
career  in  Ireland  gave  promise  of  that  high  place 
which  he  was  destined  to  achieve  in  military 
history,  was  disgraced;  but  the  Duke  of  Marl* 
borough  is  not  a  favourite  character  with  the 
historian.  This  short  reign  was  also  distinguished 
by  the  commencement  of  the  national  debt,  and  by 
speculation  in  joint  stock  companies  which  might 
have  sufficed  for  1845.  The  first  of  these  con- 
federacies, destined  to  be  tbe  foremost  of  the  world, 
was  the  East  India  Company,  chartered  by  Eliza- 
beth, but  only  attaining  political  power  in  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  early  transac- 
tions of  that  company  bad  been  highly  prosperous. 
The  trade  with  India  paid  well.  The  voyages 
were  long,  but  the  profits  were  excessive,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  adventurers  was  at  once  the  ad- 
miration and  the  envy  of  their  neighbours. 

THE  EAST  INDIA  OOMPAMY. 

Of  these  companies  by  far  the  most  important  was  that 
which  had  been,  on  the  last  day  of  the  siateenth  oentuiy, 
incorponted  by  Queen  Elisabeth  under  the  name  of  the. 
Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.  When  this  celebrated  body  began  to  eiist, 
the  Mogul  monarchy  was  at  the  zenith  of  power  and  glory. 
Akbar,  the  ablest  and  the  best  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Tamerlane,  had  just  been  borne  full  of  yean  and  honours 
to  a  mausoleum  surpassing  in  magnificence  any  that  Xnrope 
could  show.  He  had  bequeathed  to  his  posterity  an  empire 
containing  more  than  twenty  times  the  population,  and  yield- 
ing more  than  twenty  times  the  revenue,  of  the  England 
which,  under  our  great  Queen,  held  a  foremost  place  among 
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E  uropean  powers.    It  is  curioiu  and  iaterestiog  to  consider 

hov  little  the  two  coantries,  desiiaed  to  be  one  day  no  closely 

eonneeted,  were  thea   kaown  to  each  other.      The    moat 

eellgfatened  EngUahmen  looked  oa   India    with   ignoraat 

adoiintioD.    The  most  enlightened   natives  of  India  were 

learoely  aware  that  England  existed.     Onr  anccstera  had  a 

dim  notion  of  endless  baiaan,  swarming  with  bnyers  and 

idlers,  and  biasing  with  doth  of  gold,  with  Tariegated  silks 

and  with  predons  stones;  of  treesnries  where  diamonds  were 

piled  in  heaps  and  seqoins  in  mountains;  of  palaces,  compared 

vith  which  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Conrt  were  hovels ;  of 

irmies  tea  times  as  numerous  as  that  which  they  had  seen 

assembled  at  TQbniy  to  repd  the  Armada.    On  the  other 

hand,  it  waa  probably  not  Imown  to' one  of  the  statesmen  in 

the  Dnzbar  of  Agra  that  there  was,  near  the  setting  son,  a 

great  dty  of  infidds,  called  London,  where  a  woman  reigned, 

and  that  she  had  given  to  an  association  of  Frank  merchants 

the  exdasive  privilege  of  freighting  ships  from  her  dominions 

to  the  Indian  seas.    That  this  association  would  one  day  rule 

all  India,  from  the  ocean  to  the  everlasting  snow,  would 

rednce  to  profound  obedience  great  provinces  which  had  never 

nbmitted  to  Akbar's  authority,  would  send  Lieutenant  Qo- 

vernors  to  preside  in  his  eapitsd,  and  would  dole  out  a  monthly 

pension  to  his   heir,  would  have  seemed  to  the  wisest  of 

Eoropean  or  of  Orientd  politicians  as  impossible  as  that 

inhabitanta  of  our  globe  should  found  an  empire  in  Venus  or 

Japitcr.     Three  generations  passed  away;  and  still  nothing 

iadicatfd  that  the  East  India  Company  would  ever  become  a 

gnat  Asiatic  potentate.     The  Mogul  empire,  though  nnder- 

niaed  by  interna]  causes  of  decay,  and  tottering  to  its  fall, 

itiil  presented  to  distant  nations  the  appearance  of  undi- 

■unified  prosperity  and  vigour.     Aurengzebe,  who,  in  the 

isme  month  in  which  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  assumed  tbe 

nagnificent  title  of  Conqueror  of  the  World,  continued  to 

reign  until  Anne  had  been  long  on  the  English  throne.    He 

was  (be  soverngn  of  a  larger  territory  than  had  obeyed  any 

of  his  predecessors.     His  name  was  great  in  the  farthest 

regkms  of  the  West.     Here  he  had  been  made  by  Dryden 

the  hero  of  a  tragedy  which  wonld  alone  suffice  to  show  how 

little  tbe  English  of  that  age  knew  about  the  vast  empire 

whieh  thdr  grandchildren  where  to  conquer  and  to  govern. 

Tbe  poet's  Mussulman  princes  make  love  in  the  style  of 

Amadis,  preach  about  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  embellish 

tbetr  diaeourse  with  allusions  to  the  mythological  stories  of 

Ovid.     The  Brahminical  metempsychosis  is  represented  as  an 

STtide  of  the  Mnssulman  creed,  and  the  Mossalman  Saltanas 

bam  tbemsdves  with  thdr  hnsbands  after  the  Brahminical 

bshioa.  This  drama,  once  rapturously  applauded  by  crowded 

theatres,  and  known  by  heart  to  fine  gentlemen  and  fine 

ladies,  is  now  forgotten.    But  one  noble  passage  still  lives, 

and  is  repeated  by  thousands  who   know   not  whence   it 

oomes. 

Thoogh  nothing  yet  indicated  the  high  political  destiny  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  body  had  a  great  sway  in  the 
City  of  London.  The  offices,  which  stood  on  a  very  small 
part  of  the  ground  which  the  present  offices  cover,  had  escaped 
tbe  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  India  House  of  those  days  was 
a  buildiBg  of  timber  and  plaster,  rich  with  the  quaint  carving 
and  lattioe-work  of  the  Eliaabethan  age.  Above  the  windows 
was  a  painting  which  represented  a  fleet  of  merchantmen 
tosdag  on  the  waves.  The  whole  ediflotfSvas  surmounted  by 
a  otlottsl  wooden  seaman,  who,  from  between  two  dolphins, 
looked  down  on  the  crowds  of  Leadenhall-street  In  this 
abode,  nanow  and  humble  indeed  when  compared  with  the 
vaai  Ubyrintb  of  passages  and  chambers  which  now  hears  the 
same  name,  the  Company  eigoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  raga  of  Chariea  II.  a  prosperity  to  which  ihe  history 
of  trade  scarcely  furnished  any  parallel,  and  which  exdted 
the  wonder,  the  cupidity,  and  the  envious  animosity  of  tbe 
whole  cspitaL  Wealth  and  luxury  were  then  rapidly  in- 
ereasiag.  The  taste  for  the  spices,  the  tissues,  and  the 
jeweb  of  tbe  East  became  stronger  day  by  day.  Tea,  which, 
a|l  the  time  when  Monk  brought  the  army  of  SootUnd  to 
londoQ,  had  been  handed  round  to  be  stared  at  and  just 
toaefaed  with  tbe  lips,  as  a  great  rarity  from  China,  was,  eight 
yean  kter,  a  veguUr  artide  of  import,  and  was  soon  consumed 


in  such  quantities  that  financiers  began  to  consider  it  a  fit 
subject  for  taxation.  The  progress  which  was  making  in 
the  art  of  war  had  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for,  the 
ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  compounded.  It  was 
cdculated  that  all  Europe  would  hardly  produce  in  a  year 
saltpetre  enough  for  the  siege  of  one  town  fortified  on  the 
principles  of  Yanbau.  But  for  the  supplies  from  India,  it 
was  said,  the  English  Qoveniment  would  be  unable  to  eqnip 
a  fleet  without  digging  up  the  cellars  of  London  in  order  to 
collect  the  nitrous  particles  from  the  walls.  Before  the 
Restoration  scarcely  one  ship  from  the  Thames  had  ever 
visited  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  But,  during  the  twenty- 
three  yean  which  followed  the  Bestoration,  the  Tdne  of 
the  annual  imports  from  that  rich  and  populoua  district 
increased  from  eight  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred 
thousand. 

The  gains  of  the  body  whidi  had  the  ezelnsive  possession 
of  this  fkst  growing  trade  wen  dmost  incredible.  The 
capital  which  had  been  actually  paid  up  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds;  but  the  Company 
could,  without  difficulty,  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent.,  and 
the  borrowed  money,  thrown  inio  the  trade,  produced,  it  was 
rumoured,  thirty  per  oent.  ^  The  profits  were  such  that,  in 
1676,  every  proprietor  received  as  a  bonus  a  quantity  of  stock 
equal  to  that  which  he  held.  On  the  capital  thus  doubled 
were  paid,  during  five  yean,  dividends  amounting  on  an 
average  to  twenty  per  cent,  annually.  There  had  been  a 
time  when  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  stock  could  be  purdiased 
for  sixty.  Even  in  1664  the  price  in  the  market  was  only 
seventy.  But  in  1677  the  price  had  risen  to  two  hundred 
and  forty  five ;  in  1681  it  was  three  hundred ;  it  subsequently 
rose  to  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  it  is  said  that  some 
sales  were  effected  at  five  hundred. 

Mr.  Macaulay  has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons for  Edinbnrgh,  since  the  pablioation  of  bis 
third  and  fourth  Tolumes.  This  step,  apparently 
taken  from  a  deep  convtotion  that  he  could  no 
more  discharge  the  duties  of  a  representative  to  a 
large  community,  affords  no  promise,  by  itself,  of 
more  rapid  progress  with  the  history  than  it  has 
previously  made;  for  his  labours  in  Parliament 
have  not,  for  several  sessions,  encroached  upon  the 
historian's  time.  The  fifth  volume  is  said  to  be 
already  in  the  printing  oflSce.  It  will  certainly 
bring  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  of  William's 
reign ;  but  another  will  be  required  to  describe  the 
eiploits  of  Marlborough  during  the  government  of 
Anne ;  although  great  victories  occupy  less  space 
than  small  plots  in  the  work;  and  the  author 
has  detailed  transactions  that  concern  the  domestic 
life  of  the  nation,  like  the  highway  robberies  in  the 
environs  of  London,  with  greater  care  than  the 
battles  and  the  sieges  of  the  continental  war.  He 
has  been  charged  with  two  or  three  erroneous  state- 
ments that  might  have  been  easily  avoided,  and 
should  be  rectified ;  but  in  a  work  requiring  many 
references  to  facts,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few 
errors  have  been  discovered.  He  has  been  blamed 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  by  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  for  producing  an  able  and  interesting 
narrative,  written  in  a  hostile  spirit  to  them  and 
their  interests ;  yet  this  opinion  may  arise  from  the 
fact,  that  history,  fairly  told,  will  not  bend  to  the 
prejudices  of  individuals ;  and  that  all  parties  have 
their  Glenoocs — their  errors  and  crimes — which  they 
wish  to  be  forgotten.  They  would  compel  history, 
like  grave-stones,  to  record  only  the  virtues  of  the 
departed. 
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AUSTRALIAN    SKETCHES. 
MELBOURNE  BEFORE   AND  AFTER   THE  QOLDSN  ERA. 


A  MORE  complete  antithesifl  could  not  well  be  pre- 
sented tfaan  the  capital  of  the  great  colony  of 
Yictoria  before  and  after  the  era  of  gold  dis- 
coveries. In  the  prior  jD^^xm  it  was — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period,  about  Midsummer,  when  the 
squatters,  as  the  authorised  graziers  upon  crown 
or  waste  lands  were  then  termed,  arrived  with 
their  year's  produce,  to  be  exchanged  for  such  sup- 
plies as  were  necessary  upon  their  stations — one  of 
the  most  orderly  and  tranquil  cities  within  the 
wide  dominions  of  our  gracious  Queen.  Its  deni- 
zens pursued  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  with 
exemplary  regularity.  Even  then,  it  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  |nd  no  little  promise ; 
its  population  was  gradually  increasing — ^its  trade 
was  silently  extending — and  even  its  externals 
daily  improving ;  but  its  progress,  resting  upon  the 
plodding  industry  of  its  citizens,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  of  the 
surrounding  country,  was  necessarily  laborious  and 
comparatively  slow.  Its  broad  streets  displayed 
not  a  few  tolerable  houses,  but  they  contrasted 
singularly  enough  with  unshapen  erections  of  wood 
that  were  everywhere  to  be  met  with.  In  the 
main  streets  large  vacant  spaces  remained,  where  the 
grass  grew  in  primeval  luxuriance  and  verdure. 
The  persons  to  be  met  with  were  all  more  or  less 
characterised  by  provincialism ;  they  made  the 
most  of  the  little  business  they  had  to  transact. 
An  election  of  municipal  officers,  the  arrival  of  a 
steamer  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  the 
arrangment  of  the  jury  lists,  a  newspaper  squabble 
between  two  local  publications,  an  important  trial — 
any  one  of  these  would  excite  a  commotion  in  the 
city.  Two  citizens  would  not  meet  at  the  comer 
of  their  street  without  entering  into  converi^ation. 
The  current  news  and  scandal  were  discussed  by 
every  person  in  the  qpmmunity.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Collin's-street,  which  nearly  monopolised 
the  retail  trade  of  the  town,  the  thoroughfares  were 
only  partially  occupied,  and  few  persons  were  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  them.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  buildings  were  plain,  the  useful  having 
everywhere  been  much  more  studied  than  the 
ornamental.  The  class  used  as  dwelling-houses 
were  upon  the  homely  principle  of  two  large  rooms, 
with  kitchen  behind,  the  roof  descending  from  the 
front  portion  of  the  building  to  the  back  wall, 
which  was  very  low  from  necessity,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  very  inconyenient.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  false  economy  which  dictated  this 
miserable  makeshift.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
however,  that  even  prerious  to  the  gold  discoveries, 
Melbourne  boasted  some  excellent  public  buildings, 
and  many  tolerable  private  residences ;  but  there 
was  nothing  about  the  general  style  of  the  buildings 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  stnuiger — ^more  particu- 
larly if  he  had  juat  arrived  from  the  ma^piifiMat 


capitals  of  Europe,  and  had  the  critical  eye  and 
fastidious  taste  of  a  tourist.  Still  it  should  never 
be  forgotten,  in  estimating  its  infantile  growth,  that 
this  city  is  only  yet  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  more  recently  formed  streets  were  destitate 
of  either  kerb  or  footpath,  and  n6  disciple  of 
Macadam  had  exercised  his  ingenuity  upon  their 
superfices.  In  many  parts  the  communication  was 
obstructed  by  logs  of  timber,  stumps  of  trees,  and 
deep  quagmires  and  watercourses.  A  disagreeable 
impression  haunted  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  that 
he  was  not  exactly  in  the  country  or  the  town,  but 
in  a  debatable  spot  which  might  belong  to  isither, 
and  had  the  most  disagreeable  oharaoteristics  of 
both.  I  never  regarded  those  new  parts  of  Mel* 
bourne  with  much  satisfaction.  I  was  ever  anxious 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  city,  to 
gaze  upon  the  dim  outlines  of  mountain  range  and 
wide  forest,  and  the  glassy  waters  of  the  bay,  whioh 
approach  dose  to  the  town.  There  were  several 
spots  about  the  city  that  did  not  partake  of  this 
common-place  character.  Batman*s-hil1,  so  named 
from  the  first  settler,  who  lived  there  in  a  building 
which  has  since  then  been  the  government  offices 
and  public  treasury,  and  is  even  now  in  existence 
and  used  as  a  dwelling  house,  is  a  magnificent 
knoll  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  city,  studded 
here  and  there  with  casuriana  and  aocacia.  The 
Yarra  skirts  its  base  on  the  southern  side.  The 
wharf  lies  near  it,  and  extends  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  for  more  than  a  mile.  The  cargoes  of 
the  ships  are  discharged  and  shipped  upon  a  raised 
platform.  In  1841  and  1 842  the  wharf  was  the  scene 
of  great  activity,  and  hundreds  of  persons  and  a 
rast  quantity  of  merchandise  might  any  day  be 
seen  thrust  out  of  lighters  on  the  wharf.  The  re- 
action that  followed,  disarranged  the  financial 
condition  of  the  colony,  and  trade  fell  away  so  much 
that  I  have  often  seen  the  wharf  without  a  ship  of 
any  kind  discharging.  When  the  river  was  much 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains, 
it  was  a  fine  sight  to  watch  the  waters  rushing 
over  the  falls  and  careering  along  the  basin  of  the 
Tarra.  The  old  burying- ground  is  now  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  town ;  but  formerly  it  was  a  brisk 
walk  to  it.  It  was  a  quiet,  sombre  spot,  a  favourite 
walk — all  burying  grounds  are — with  many  trades- 
people on  the  afternoons  of  Sunday.  The  Various 
religious  denominations  into  which  the  community 
was  divided,  had  a  portion  exdusively  devoted  to 
the  use  of  their  members  and  adherents.  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  clergy  in  their  surplices, 
the  Protestant,  Dissenting,  and  Presbyterian  min- 
isters in  plain  cloths,  might  all  be  met  here  at 
times,  discharging  the  last  office  of  their  religion 
to  those  who  had  formed  a  portion  of  their  congre- 
gation. I  have  been  present  at  many  funerals  in 
this  place,  and  several  of  them  have  beenpeeoliarij 
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wlenm.  It  has  now  lieen  partially  closed,  and  a 
yetj  large  oemeterj  has  been  opened,  more  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  altered  position  of  the  city, 
and  at  sach  a  distance  as  the  public  health  demands. 
Upon  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Yarra,  a  fine  slope 
which  recedes  gradually  from  the  water's  edge  has 
been  turned  into  the  Botanical  Ghu'den,  extending 
orer  sixty  acres.  The  site  was  judiciously  selected ; 
taste  has  already  done  something  for  it,  and  so  great 
are  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  position  that  it 
may  become  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  trans- 
pacific colonies. 

Yictoria  had,  until  a  very  short  period  before 
the  gold  discoveries  which  rendered  her  so  famous, 
been  only  an  out-district  of  New  South  Wales. 
Melboamcv  therefore,  was  simply  a  provincial  city, 
with  not  more  than  twenty  thousand  inhabitants. 
No  people  ever  displayed  greater  energy  and  reso- 
lution in  urging  their  constitutional  grievances,  and 
in  praying  the  Imperial  authorities  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  The  money  realised  from  their  fine  lands 
was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  used  for  public 
improTements  in  the  middle  district  of  the  country. 
This  drain  pressed  heavily  upon  their  energies,  and 
having  but  six.  members  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
th^  were  out-voted  on  every  occasion. 

In  this  emergency,  the  people  refused  to  send 
members  to  Sydney  to  serve  in  the  Council.  They 
carried  out  what  they  termed  non-election.  The 
party  connected  with  the  (Government  placed  can- 
didates in  nomination ;  but  the  people  voted  for 
£arl  Grey  and  noblemen  in  England  who  could  not 
serve.  This  movement  convinced  the  British  Go- 
vernment that  Yictoria  must  have  a  local  legislature. 

On  the  15  th  November,  1850,  the  inauguration 
of  Yictoria  as  an  independent  colony  was  celebrated 
with  great  demonstrations  of  satisfaction  amongst 
all  classes.  A  very  few  months  only  elapsed  from 
that  event,  until  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  won- 
derful revolution  in  the  moral,  social,  and  commer- 
cial condition  of  Melbourne  did  not  ensue  imme- 
diately upon  the  first  announcement  of  this  event. 
A  abort  and  gloomy  cycle  intervened.  The  dis- 
covery of  large  quantities  of  gold  in  California 
some  years  before,  had  injuriously  affected  trade, 
by  alluring  the  more  adventurous  citizens  to 
Western  America.  The  value  of  real  estate  was 
in  oonsequeuce  much  reduced,  and  many  sacrifices 
were  made  by  those  who  had  resolved  to  try  the 
Calif omian  mines.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  New 
South  Wales  caused  a  larger  exodus.  Melbourne 
was  partially  depopulated,  and  Sydney  began  to 
exult  over  the  mortification  of  her  rival.  The 
local  discovery  followed  in  a  few  months.  Our 
male  population  were  fairly  intoxicated  by  the 
unprecedented  yield  of  the  Ballarat  and  Mount 
Alexander  diggings,  and  for  a  time  Melbourne  was 
deserted.  Men  refused  to  work  at  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life,  and  great  fortunes  were  expected 
by  all  classes  on  the  d^;gings.  This  fever  was  not 
confined  to  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  for  gentlemen 
and  members  of  the  learned  professions  participated 
in  it  equally  with  them.    A  great  many  houses 


were  unoccupied,  and  the  streets  appeared  deserted. 
Few  men  remained,  and  the  females  were  left  to 
their  own  discretion — in  many  instances  very  much 
against  their  views,  as  it  was  no  unusual  tlung  for 
them  to  entreat  permission  to  accompany  their 
husbands  and  relatives  to  the  gold-fields.  When 
this  feeling  was  running  strong,  it  appeared  proba- 
ble that  houses  would  hardly  be  required.  Men 
seemed  to  think  all  such  appliances  of  civilisation 
unnecessary,  and  talked  of  their  tents,  and  not  of 
their  houses  and  shops.  The  owners  of  house- 
property  viewed  the  change  with  alarm.  Their 
lugubrious  faces  contrasted  strangely  with  those  of 
their  compatriots,  who  were  illuminated  by  antici- 
pated triumphs,  and  hopes  of  unbounded  wealth. 
In  many  cases,  property  was  sold  at  a  great  sacri- 
fice, and  it  was  in  bad  estimation.  Never  did  a 
community  fall  into  a  more  complete  misapprehen- 
sion. At  the  very  moment  when  vitality  seemed- 
to  have  left  the  city,  the  seeds  of  a  new  and  tenfold 
more  splendid  existence  were  germinating.  .That 
decay  which  the  owners  of  property  had  mourned 
over,  was,  although  they  did  not  comprehend  it, 
the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn  of  a  more  brilliant 
existence.  Nor  had  they  long  to  hang  their  beads, 
until  their  empty  houses  were  in  tenfold  greater 
demand  than  before,  and  their  streets  literally 
swarming  with  pilgrims  to  the  new  shrines — far 
more  honoured  than  those  of  Palestine  or  Mecca. 

The  discovery  of  these  vast  gold-fields,  of  almost 
unprecedented  richness,  agitated  the  whole  civilised 
world.  The  neighbouring  colonies  were  at  once 
deserted  by  their  more  active  and  energetic 
colonists,  who  made  haste  to  become  rich  ip  Yic- 
toria. The  more  distant  portions  of  the  world 
were  not  long  in  following  their  example,  and 
Europe,  Asia,  India,  Southern  Africa,  and  the  two 
Americas,  all  sent  forth  adventurers  to  obtain  a 
share  in  the  golden  treasure.  No  country  of  note 
exists  that,  within  the  space  of  nine  months  of  the 
discovery,  had  not  representatives  in  Melbourne. 
This  city  was  transformed,  as  if  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  into  one  of  the  most  bustling  emporiums 
in  the  world.  From  morning  till  evening  people 
from  all  countries  jostled  each  other  in  its  streets, 
their  langiiage,  dress,  and  manners  contrasting 
strangely  enough.  The  pert,  glib,  and  overdressed 
Yankee,  resplendent  in  gilt  buttons  and  Brummagem 
jewellery,  looked  with  strange  curiosity  upon  his 
neighbour — a  Parsee  from  India,  or  a  Singhalese 
trader  from  Ceylon.  The  Parsee  is  a  prominent 
figure,  with  high  turban,  low  flowing  robe,  and 
erect  and  stately  carriage.  The  phlegmatic  German, 
again,  might  have  for  his  companion  the  lively,  gay, 
and  elegant  Frenchman,  who  cuts  a  good  figure 
in  his  coat  of  unimpeachable  fashion  and  sut)crb 
moustache.  The  Scottish  HighUnder,  decked  in 
the  **  garb  of  old  Gael,"  was  stared  at  by  the  vain 
Negro,  who  aped  the  manners  of  the  bloods  of 
Broadway.  The  popular  order  of  '*  fast  men"  was 
well  represented  by  that  innocent-looking  Cockney. 
The  air  of  smartness  sits  ungracefully,  and  the 
assumption  of  easy  indifference  is  frightened  off. 
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when  his  ^e  rests  upon  his  neighhoor,  an  expert 
oonTict  £roDi  Port  Arthur,  whose  countenance  is 
the  very  personification  of  crime.  But  what  strange 
sight  is  this  ?  Long  files  of  Chinese,  as  they  are 
termed,  but  who  are  in  reality  Tartars,  wending 
their  way,  each  one  carrying  two  large  baskets, 
suspended  by  a  long  pole,  which  rests  on  the 
shoulders.  They  are  proceeding  to  the  diggings  to 
join  their  countrymen,  who  are  already  congregated 
there  in  great  numbers.  No  other  dass  of  free 
immigrants  are  viewed  with  so  much  distaste  by 
the  people  of  the  colony.  Their  irruption  is  dreaded, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  as  above  one  thousand 
of  them  arrived  in  a  single  day.  One  of  their 
leaders  having  been  asked  lif  many  more  were  com- 
ing, replied,  with  a  look  of  surprise,  "  Yes ;  we 
are  all  coming."  They  are  apparently  harmless 
objects,  with  their  long  plaited  tails,  high  conical 
hats,  and  loose  dress ;  but  an  amalgamation  with 
80  degraded  a  race  is  far  from  desirable.  There 
is  a  group  of  diggers  just  come  in  from  the  gold- 
fields  ;  they  are  bending  under  the  heavy  load  of 
bedclothes,  and  other  personalities  which  they 
invariably  carry,  and  looking  not  unlike  Christian 
going  on  his  pilgrimage  and  passing  through  Yanity 
Pair.  Numbers  of  this  class  are  to  be  met  with 
nearly  in  every  street. 

A  bustling  individual,  followed  by  two  attendants, 
passes  quickly ;  he  is  a  gold  broker,  and  the  bags 
which  the  three  carry  upon  their  shoulders  contain 
gold-dust,  as  the  anxiety  of  the  party  too  evidently 
shows.  It  is  being  conveyed  to  one  of  the  large 
banking  establishments,  to  be  deposited  there  for 
safe  keeping.  A  crowd  of  people  surround  a  dray, 
and  amongst  them  are  several  policemen  with 
loaded  muskets ;  the  precious  metal,  packed  and 
secured  in  small  square  boxes  of  cedar,  is  placed 
upon  the  vehicle,  and  next  minute  taken  to  the 
wharf,  where  a  steamer  awaits  it.  A  dexterous 
thief  might  abstract  a  few  thousand  pounds  worth, 
and  escape  in  the  confusion — and  such  feats  have 
often  been  performed.  A  first  class  ship,  the 
Noilson,  was  one  night  boarded  by  a  gang,  whose 
faces  were  concealed  in  black  crape.  The  mate 
and  crew  were  overpowered,  and  the  whole  of  the 
gold  seized  and  carried  off.  The  empty  boxes  were 
found  concealed  the  following  morning  on  the 
beach ;  and  two  men  were  soon  afterwa^s  appre- 
hended on  suspicion,  and  having  been  found  guilty, 
are  now  expiating  their  offence  by  serving  their 
country  upon  the  roads.  It  seems  the  party  sold 
their  ill-gotten  treasure  to  a  Melbourne  trader, 
moving  in  respectable  society,  who  went  out  over 
night  to  meet  them,  and  arrange  the  particular 
details  of  the  transaction.  He  happened,  oddly 
enough,  to  be  in  a  public  company  with  the  attorney 
who  defended  the  prisoners,  about  the  time  of  the 
trial,  and  made  this  remark — "  He  was  sure  the 
men  were  guilty,  and  that  they  deserved  hanging." 
The  attorney,  who  had  obtained  information  of  the 
whole  transaction  from  his  clients,  replied  that, 
true  enough,  tbey  were  guilty,  but  their  crime  was 
light  in  comparison  with  the  receiver  of  the  stolen 


.property,  wlio  moved  in  a  station  to  place  him 
above  suspicion.  "  I  know  the  fellow,'*  continued 
the  attorney,  "  and  am  only  sorry  that  I  obtained 
my  information  as  a  professional  secret,  and  cannot 
avail  myself  of  it."  The  person  thus  addressed 
soon  after  left  the  country. 

The  commotion  appears  as  great  in  the  middle  of 
the  street  as  on  the  foot-paths ;  long  lines  of  drays 
heaped  up  with  boxes,  casks,  barrels,  bales,  and 
packages  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  size  move 
along ;  lines  of  simihir  vehicles,  are  loading  from 
ridges  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  seen  in  per- 
fect pyramids  opposite  the  shops  of  the  great 
traders.  In  point  of  activity  the  scene  could  hardly 
be  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world,  London  not 
excepted.  Indeed,  I  have  never  met  with  the 
same  din,  bustle,  and  confusion  in  any  portion  even 
of  the  great  metropolis. 

.The  scene  is  further  diversified  by  parties  of 
pleasure,  who  occasionally  mix  with  the  traders. 
Diggers'  weddings  were,  for  a  considerable  period, 
fashionable  in  Melbourne.  If  a  real  genuine 
marriage  could.be  knocked  up  it  was  better  than 
an  imitation  one,  which,  however,  was  the  more 
frequent.  One  or  two  of  the  most  flourishing 
diggers'  lodging  houses  could  supply  a  young  lady, 
who,  for  a  consideration,  would  act  the  chanoter 
of  a  model  bride;  the  next  requisite  was  a  couple 
of  carriages,  with  coachmen  in  gaudy  liveries.  I 
do  not  believe  that  an  exhibition  so  fantastic  and 
absurd — but  at  the  same  time  typical,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  of  the  convulsion  under  which  the  social 
system  of  Victoria  was  at  the  time  labouring — 
could  have  been  met  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  imitation  bride  often  behaved  with 
far  greater  decorum  than  the  girl  who  played  the 
character  in  reality,  and  who,  finding  that  she  had 
been  advanced  from  some  obscure  hole  in  the 
kitchen — where  she  had  long  remained  unnoticed, 
into  a  situation  of  temporary  notoriety,  hardly 
knew  how  to  assume  sufScient  consequence.  It 
was  very  common  to  observe  a  fat,  stumpy  girl, 
redolent  of  the  most  odious  vulgarity,  decked  out 
in  the  finest  robes,  which  the  lucky  digger  at  her 
side  had  purchased  at  a  very  considerable  price ; 
and  aping  what,  in  her  imagination,  should  be  the 
airs  of  a  very  fine  lady.  In  the  carriages,  a  con- 
siderable party,  very  much  overdressed,  carried 
away  by  the  intoxication  of  the  golden  era,  mis* 
conducted  themselves  in  eveiy  possible  manner. 
They  drove  about  the  leading  streets  of  the  city 
to  show  off,  and  usually  ended  by  a  champagne 
dinner  at  St.  Kilda,  or  some  other  of  the  suburban 
retreats.  The  diggers,  too  often,  became  in- 
toxicated with  the  generous  cheer ;  and  even  the 
fairdivinities  have  not  seldom  been  known  to  imbibe 
too  freely  of  the  intoxicating  wine.  The  after- 
diimer  origies  therefore  need  not  be  minutely  de- 
tailed. I  may  add  that  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds 
have  often  been  squandered  upon  such  occasions  ; 
but  the  taste  did  not  survive  the  first  phase  of  the 
gold  mania,  and  it  has  long  become  extinct  and 
nearly  forgotten.    The  stranger  entering  the  Anti- 
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podean  metropolis  for  the  first  time  coold  not  bat 
be  stunned  bj  tbe  discordant  Babel  into  which  he 
foond  himself  planged.  The  roll  of  drays  and 
earriages  along  the  streets,  the  crash  on  the  foot< 
paths, the  din,  the  harry, the  clamoar,  were  confusion 
doablj  oonfoanded.  Those  who  had  been  familiar 
with  Melbonme  previoos  to  the  discovery  of  gold, 
were  even  more  startled  with  the  sadden  change 
than  strangers.  The  dnll  colonial  town  had  been 
ttansfOTmed  into  a  great  commercial  city,  with  a 
trade  second  only  to  London  and  Liverpool.  An 
obacate  and  comparatively  nnknown  comer  of  the 
Antipodes  had  been  changed  to  a  magnet  for  the 
whole  homan  family.  Those  poor  but  contented 
eitisetts,  who  twelvemonths  previously  had  been 
jnst  able  to  bring  and  keep  the  ends  together,  had 
anddenly  become  the  richest  men  in  the  world. 
This  fact  was  proved  by  their  local  banking  estab- 
lishments, that  boasted  an  amount  of  deposits  equd 
to  half  of  the  Bank  of  Enghmd.*  If  I  could  con- 
edve  snch  an  idea  as  a  pious  anchorite  having 
retired  for  a  few  months,  just  before  the  gold 
discoveries,  to  reflect  upon  moraband  natural 
phibsopbj,  how  mast  he  have  been  surprised  at 
the  alteralions  ?  He  must  have  fancied  that,  like 
Bip  von  Winkle,  he  had  taken  a  sleep  of  half  a 
centuFf,  and  even  have  anticipated  that  he  woald 
find  the  whole  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
aaccs  dead.  With  what  sensations  of  wonder 
would  he  have  viewed  the  forests  of  masts  in  the 
bay  and  river,  the  motley  groups  in  the  streets,  and 
the  masses  of  treasure  exposed  in  the  windows 
of  the  bullion  dealers.  How  he  would  tremble  as 
he  approached  his  own  habitation ;  and  look  for  some 
passerby  to  assure  him  that  he  had  not  made  a  mis< 
take  of  some  such  trifle  as  half  a  centuiy  or  so. 

The  pony  ohiUi,  not  in  its  teens,  after  a  few  con- 
tottionB  of  frame,  bounding  into  manhood,  scattering 
tbe  confined  garments  of  nonage  into  shreds,  and 
waiting  for  more  congruous  and  decent  habiliments, 
woold  not  be  an  inapt  comparison  for  Melbourne  at 
this  period.  The  town  that  had  accommodated 
twenty  thoosand  with  tolerable  comfort*  was  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  provide  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  its  business,  that  used  to  be  computed  by 
tiKmsands,  now  required  millions  whkh,  instead  of 
giving  employment  to  a  dozen  merchants,  gave  em- 
ptejmoit  to  hundreds.  Where  Pan  had  held  his 
sylvan  coort.  Flatus  reigned  in  regal  splendour, 
devootly  worshipped  by  a  train  of  courtiers,  assem- 
bled from  all  parto  of  the  world. 

At  this  penod,  so  great  was  the  want  of  house 
aeeommodi^n  that  those  whose  avocations  would 
permit  took  refuge  in  the  suburbs.  St.  Kilda  was 
the  faroorite  place  for  merchants  and  members  of 
the  legal  profession ;  it  boasted  the  two-fold  ad- 
vantage of  being  near  to  the  city,  and  of  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  marine  views  in  the  world.  The 
wide  expanse  of  water,  often  calm  as  a  mirror,  with 
the  Teasels  dimly  seen  sailing  along  the  liquid  way 


*  Tbe  Bank  of  England  deposits  are  one-sixth  perhaps  of 
Use  UiadoD  dqiorits  with  bankers. 


towards  the  Heads ;  the  wide  roUing  plains  stretch- 
ing from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  bay ;  the  blue, 
solemn,  silent  mountain  ranges;  the  dusky  forests, 
over  which  the  sun  throws  a  gorgeous  colouring  of 
purple — form  a  panorama  seldom  equalled. 

It  is  only  ten  years  since  I  encamped  here  in  a 
tent.  Within  that  period  but  few  changes  have 
been  effected  in  many  towns  in  Europe,  and  in 
some  considerable  villages  not  a  stone  has  been 
altered.  In  this  spot  the  great  landmarks  of  nature 
alone  remain  unchanged.  The  unbroken  solitude^ 
of  the  deep  woods,  the  musical  murmur  of  the 
waves  beating  upon  the  strand,  are  not  now,  as 
then,  perceptible.  A  busy  hamlet,  with  as  many 
inhabitants  as  Melbourne  could  boast  of  ten  years 
ago,  surrounds  the  hill.  Where  the  waters  of  the 
hay  then  lay  in  solitary  although  stately  beauty  a 
hundred  vessels  now  ride  at  anchor,  and  on  tbe 
spot  where  my  tent  was  pitched,  a  magnificent 
hotel  stands,  with  more  than  a  dozen  omnibuses  at 
its  door,  most  of  them  plying  between  this  place 
and  Melbourne.  There  dashes  up  the  Hercules, 
with  four  spanking  horses,  driven  by  John  the 
original "  'busman.'*  John  once  drove  the  colony 's 
only  'bus— there  are  now  about  fifty  on  this  road ; 
but  to  the  old  colonists,  John  is  still  the  'busman; 
and  widely  known.  Here  he  comes,  his  countenance 
sparkling  with  sly  humour  and  good  nature,  that 
would  scare  away — 

loathed  melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born. 

Progress  was  not  confined  to  St.  Kilda  and  the 
beach.  Everywhere  within  a  circle  of  seven  miles 
of  Melbourne  houses  were  in  course  of  erection, 
and  new  streets  and  squares  were  daily  being 
ushered  into  existence,  with  a  celerity  that  appears 
magical,  when  the  enormous  expense  of  labour  and 
material  for  building  are  taken  into  account.  To 
the  old  colonist,  the  contrast  between  the  past  and 
the  present  was  constantly  presenting  itself.  Por 
a  considerable  time  the  new  comers  threw  the 
original  inhabitants  into  the  shade,*  and  apparently  » 
were  doing  all  the  business  of  the  colony.  It  soon, 
however,  began  to  be  apparent  that  this  prosperity 
was  fictitious.  Credit  was  shaken ;  and  while  the 
more  experienced  were  found  to  be  upon  a  substan- 
tial foundation,  with  a  few  very  remarkable  excep- 
tions, the  operations  of  the  less  prudent  strangers 
were  based  upon  unsound  calculations,  and  a  great 
many  went  te  the  wall  A  considerable  number 
of  the  traders  who  were  in  business  when  the  gold 
was  discovered,  had  returned  to  their  native  land ; 
but  nearly  every  one  who  remained  in  business 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Both  their  moral  and  commercial  character  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
community. 

No  correct  estimate  of  the  capital  expended  by 
private  individuals  in  buildings  and  improvements 
within  the  city  during  the  years  1853  and  1864 


*  Origioal  inhabitants! 
than  ten  years  in  the  city. 


None  of  whom  had  Iccn'  more 
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could  be  formed ;  bat  it  would  appear  incredible  if 
it  could  be  obtained.  The  wbole  external  aspect 
of  Melbourne  was  changed  within  this  period.  Now 
houses  were  erected,  the  old  buildings  were  reno- 
vated, and  this  too  at  an  appalling  price.  Bricks 
were  sold  at  20/.  per  thousand ;  deals,  11  inches 
by  3,  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot ;  the  wages  of  stone-masons 
were  35s.,  and  of  carpenters,  30s.  a-day ;  and  not- 
withstanding these  enormous  prices  it  seemed  that 
stores  could  not  be  run  up  with  sufficient  speed  to 
'keep  pace  with  the  demand.  The  incitements  to 
this  mania  for  building  may  be  traced  to  the  copious 
influx  of  immigrants  in  the  years  1852  and  1863, 
and  the  great  demand  for  houses  and  shops  which 
necessarily  ensued.  Indeed,  the  crowds  that  daily 
poured  in  could  not  obtain  accommodation  of  any 
kind  in  the  city,  even  while  waiting  to  be  drafted 
off  to  the  "  diggings,"  and  many  thousands  had  to 
erect  tents  and  live  in  the  open  air.  A  certain 
space  was  set  apart  by  the  Government  for  this 
purpose,  and  as  the  holders  of  tent-ground  were 
compelled  to  adopt  something  like  uniformity  in 
laying  out  and  aUigning  their  streets,  a  regular 
city,  under  canvass,  started  into  view,  which  was 
calculated  to  contain  10,000  persons.  Hundreds 
of  respectable  families  found  a  temporary  asylum 
in  "  Canvass  Town."  The  hardy  labourer  and  in- 
dustrious tradesman,  indeed,  soon  obtained  more 
congenial  homes  for  their  families ;  but  those  nur- 
tured  in  a  more  delicate  school,  and  who  had  no 
capital  either  in  their  hands  or  their  pockets,  had 
longer  to  wait.  Many  individuals  suffered  priva- 
tions of  a  serious  kind.  This  unnatural  state  of 
things,  however,  could  only  last  until  proper  pur- 
suits and  comfortable  accommodation  presented 
themselves ;  and  in  a  country  teeming  with  wealth 
and  abounding  in  resources,  the  most  feeble  had 
not  long  to  wait.  There  are  one  or  two  features 
of  this  transition  phase  of  Melbourne  progress,  in 
addition  to  Canvass  Town,  which  deserve  a  brief 
notice. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yarra  to  the  site  of 
Canvass  Town,  is  a  vacant  space  of  ground  which 
runs  from  the  river  to  Elinder's-street ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  said  to  form  a  portion  of  that  street,  which, 
by  the  government  proclamation,  extends  to  the 
water's  edge.  That  part  of  this  vacancy  which  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  Customhouse,  had  been 
taken  possession  of  for  purposes  of  traffic  of  a  veiy 
peculiar  and  genteel  character.  In  a  large  majority 
of  cases,  those  who  came  out  to  the  gold  regions  in 
quest  of  fortune  were  well  provided  for  the  kind  of 
occupation  that  they  found  it  necessaiy  to  follow ; 
but  few  thought  cash  requisite.  Tins,  in  their 
eyes,  would  have  been  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle. 
They  generally,  however,  had  an  extravagant  outfit. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  money  so  scarce  as  on 
the  very  spot  where  it  is  procured ;  in  no  other 
city  was  money  so  eagerly  clutched  at,  and  of  so 
little  value,  compared  with  every  other  kind  of  pro- 
perty, as  in  Melbourne;  and  I  regret  to  add  that 
nowhere  else  did  there  exist  such  an  utter  want  of 
s^pathy  for  all  those  antecedents  which  usually 


command  respect — such,  for  instance,  as  talent, 
rank,  character,  and  accomplishments.  A  ny  person, 
indeed,  who  had  come  into  the  country  depending 
upon  other  support  than  his  own  individual  exer- 
tion must  have  been  at  once  undeceived.  The  only 
standard  of  value  known  in  Melboomei  was  that 
universally  acknowledged  and  all  omnipotent  one, 
gold.  The  only  exception  being  in  the  case  of  the 
old  colonists,  who  at  this  period  exeroiBed  every 
means  within  their  reach  of  alleviating  the  distress 
that  existed.  Those,  therefore,  who  brought  out 
everything  but  money,  very  speedily  discovered  that 
they  had  neglected  the  most  important  item.  IPine 
clothes  and  articles  of  taste  and  luxury  were  of  com- 
paratively small  value,  and  there  being  at  this  time 
no  brokers  who  dealt  in  such  articles,  a  genteel  rag- 
Csir  was  started  upon  this  spot.  I  was  onoe  in- 
formed that  a.  lady  of  title,  the  daughter  of  a  dis- 
tinguished officer,  had  to  exhibit  her  effects  in  this 
manner ;  and  I  know  of  one  gentleman,  who  could 
boast  of  the  title  of  "  honourable"  before  his  name, 
who  took  his  place  here  regularly  for  several  days, 
and  was,  I  hwre  heard,  far  less  disgusted  at  the 
occupation  than  many  of  his  more  plebeian  competi- 
tors. So  great  was  the  amount  of  business  trans- 
acted in  this  novel  market,  that  the  shopkeepers  in 
the  city  became  jealous,  and  the  municipal  authori- 
ties suppressed  it. 

Within  the  large  square  of  the  Custom-house, 
exactly  opposite  to  this  scene,  another  curious 
operation  occurred.  The  great  glut  of  unsuitable 
merchandise  was  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents 
connected  with  the  gold  discoveries.  In  eveiy 
part  of  the  globe  those  persons  who  could  not 
visit  the  gold  regions  to  make  their  fortunes,  in 
person,  resolved  upon  having  a  venture  to  the 
famous  El  Dorado.  Persons  from  every  town  and 
village  in  Britain  shipped  something;  and  in  the 
aggregate  those  shipments  told  up  to  a  veiy  con- 
siderable amount,  and  were  recognised  as  the 
property  of  the  '*  outsiders."  This  phrase  means, 
persons  who  are  not  regularly  connected  with  the 
trade  in  which  they  embark,  and  whose  interests 
receive  but  slight  attention.  Their  shipments  were 
ruinously  unprofitable.  I  have  known  very  many 
instances  where  the  consignees  brought  them  in 
debt.  At  the  period  I  am  now  describing  the 
goods  filled  every  store,  yard,  and  hole  and  corner 
of  Melbourne ;  nay,  their  property,  to  the  value  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds,  perished  in  the  open  air. 
The  wharf  was  near  this  spot,  and  the  river  was 
crowded  with  lighters  discharging  goods  from  the 
vessels  in  Hobson's  Bay.  The  craft  employed  in  the 
river  trade  were  from  one  to  three  hundred  tons,  and 
they  were  moored  in  tiers  of  threes  and  fours,  all 
dischargbg  at  the  same  time.  The  confusion 
arising  from  the  contents  of  so  many  vesseb  thus 
unceremonionsly  ejected  in  one  heterogeneous  mass 
upon  the  jetty  can  hardly  be  conceived,  far  less  be 
described.  The  ship  was  supposed  to  have  de- 
livered the  goods  to  the  consignee  when  they  were 
thrown  out  in  this  hopeless  confusion.  The  eye 
met  with  nothing  but  piles  of  cases*  mountains  of 
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timber,  bricks,  haj,  oats,  and  in  fact,  everj 
possible  package  of  every  conceivable  kind  of 
goods.  If  the  poor  consignee  remonstrated,  he 
met  no  response;  the  lighter  owners  cared  for 
nothing  bnt  to  clear  ont  their  vessels  and  to  be  off 
for  another  cargo ;  there  were  the  goods,  and  the 
owners  might  make  the  most  of  them.  A  great 
amount  of  valuable  property  was  lost  and  destroyed 
in  this  style ;  and  if  not  taken  from  the  wharf  within 
twenty-fonr  hours  after  landing  the  Custom  authori- 
ties removed  them  to  their  yard,  and  sold  them  by 
auction  witbin  fourteen  days  to  defray  expenses. 
It  was  to  one  of  those  sales  that  I  have  aJluded. 
A  derk  from  the  Cnstbms  officiated  as  auctioneer. 
The  various  articles  were  thrown  into  heaps  with- 
out any  effort  at  order  or  regularity,  and  they  were 
offered  by  the  lot.  In  one  place  a  heap  of  timber, 
in  another  a  mass  of  bricks,  here  an  assortmenf  of 
iron  and  wooden  houses,  there  a  pyramid  of  paving 
stones.  I  stood  for  some  time  contemplating  this 
scene,  and  admired  the  celerity  with  which  the 
gentleman  who  was  selling  went  through  the  large 
quantity  of  bulky  articles  that  surrounded  him. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  most  complete  indifference 
to  him  what  the  goods  were  knocked  down  for — 
whether  in  his  own  expressive  language  they 
brought  "  anything  or  nothing."  He  had  no  com- 
mission depending  upon  the  total  amount  of  the 
sale. 

•  From  this  motley  scene  my  thoughts  wandered 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  where  the  shippers 
Kved,  filled,  most  probably,  with  sanguine  antici- 
pations to  be  realised  from  their  ventures.  Much 
anxiety  and  trouble  had  they  experienced  in  buying 
and  shipping  those  unshapely  heaps.  Many  dreams 
of  fortunes  realised  in  trading  with  the  gold  regions 
had  flitted  across  their  excited  minds.  How  viridly 
would  their  care  and  anxiety  about  their  shipments 
contrast  with  the  utter  carelessness  and  recklessness 
with  which  they  were  here  bundled  out  of  the  way ! 
As  these  reflections  obtruded  themselves  on  my 
imagination,  the  auctioneer  arrived  at  an  enormous 
heap  of  machinery — wheeb,  cranks,  levers,  boilers, 
retorts,  and  a  multitude  of  other  details,  classed 
together  in  the  most  grotesque  confusion.  The 
whole  was  sold  for  a  sum  which  could  not  pay  the 
lighterage  from  the  b^  to  the  wharf.  The  cost  of 
the  heap  nnder  the  hammer  could  not  have  been 
less  than  four  or  five  hundred  pounds,  and,  like  a 
glimpse  of  the  mutability  of  hnman  hopes,  it  was 
knocked  down  for  sixteen  pounds  sterling,  and  no 
person,  not  even  the  buyer,  knew  what  the  goods 
were  intended  for.  The  next  lot  excited  a  smile, 
and  tnmed  my  thoughts  into  a  different  train.  It 
consisted  of  twenty  dosen  of  skates,  which  some 
enterprising  neophyte  had  deemed  a  fitting  specula- 
tion for  Australia.  As  the  gourmand  exclaimed, 
when  he  saw  the  mint,  "  If  we  only  had  the  lamb," 
so  shouted  the  crowd,  when  they  saw  the  skates, 
"If  we  only  had  the  ice!"  Most  of  the  goods 
which  are  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Cus- 
toms officials,  have  been  :  ent  to  Australia  by  those 
who  know  nothing  of  the  trade.    These  shipments 


are  seldom  attended  to.  The  shippers  know  no 
agent,  and  select  one  whom  they  have  heard  or 
seen  mentioned  in  some  newspaper  or  price  current, 
and  who  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about 
them.  In  not  a  few  cases,  the  agents  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  consignment. 

The  Custom-house-  is  a  large  building,  of  two 
stories ;  but  it  is  far  too  limited  in  its  accommoda- 
tions for  Melbourne,  and  one  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  with  a  mercantile  exchange  attached,  is  likely 
to  be  soon  erected.  Ten  years  ago  the  Customs' 
staff  numbered  but  three  individuals,  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house was  a  single  apartment,  formed  of  rough 
timber.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  this  den  on  busi- 
ness not  long  after  I  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  I 
found  the  collector  very  obliging,  and  anxious  to 
discharge  his  duties  in  an  efficient  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  had  a  clerk  under  him,  however,  who 
had  a  disposition  the  very  reverse  of  his  own,  and 
kept  him  in  perpetual  trouble.  The  latter  worthy 
was  a  pompous,  large-sized  man,  who  was  said  to 
have  served  in  the  Spanish  Brigade  under  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans.  His  taste  for  brandy  was  the  most 
marked  feature  in  his  character,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  if  he  was  ever  quite  sober.  Upon 
the  occasion  I  have  referred  to,  he  was  perched  on 
a  high  stool,  with  an  enormous  office  ruler  in  his 
hand,  performing  certain  surprising  gyrations,  to 
the  infinite  horror  of  the  quiet  and  orderly  collector, 
and  the  amusement  of  the  very  limited  audience. 
He  was  dismissed  immediately  after  this,  and  dis- 
appeared. The  Post-office  of  thofe  days  was  on 
tWsame  limited  scale,  and  of  an  equally  primitive 
character.  It  was  situated  not  far  from  the  Cus- 
toms, in  what  is  now  known  as  Chancery-lane. 
The  whole  postal  establishment  there  consisted  of 
one  individual ;  and  so  limited  were  his  transactions, 
that,  like  the  collector,  his  accounts  were  contained 
in  his  hat.  The  Post-office  was  a  small  cottage, 
with  two  apartments — the  back  being  used  for 
newspapers,  the  front  for  letters.  In  the  latter,  at 
a  small  open  window,  the  postmaster  usually  took 
his  station,  in  business  hours,  to  discharge  the 
multifarious  duties  of  his  office.  It  was  a  remark- 
able fact  that  he  never  had  any  change.  If  the 
postage  upon  a  letter  was  but  threepence,  and  the 
owner  had  no  coin  smaller  than  half-a-crown,  he 
must  hand  it  over,  or,  hard  fate  !  go  without  the 
much-desired  and  anxiously-looked-for  letter  from 
"  home."  His  method  of  dealing  with  newspapers 
was  quite  original.  When  a  mail  arrived  he 
emptied  the  whole  of  the  newspapers  in  the  interior 
room,  and  all  applicants  were  politely  ushered  in 
there,  and  requested  to  help  themselves  to  their 
own.  I  have  often  spent  a  complete  day  very 
unprofitably  in  tumbling  over  some  thousands  of 
newspapers,  in  search  of  my  property.  What  a 
contrast  is  the  Post-office  establishment  now.  It 
gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  individuals,  and 
is  still  far  from  being  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  colony. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  the  Supreme 
Court  held  its  sittings  in  a  store  near  the  Post- 
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office,  which  haabeen  agaia  turned  to  ils  original  use. 
Ill  it  the  whole  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  colony 
was  dispensed.  A  solitary  Justice  sufficed  for  the 
work,  and  he  had  not  often  to  complain  of  being 
overtasked.  There  are  now  a  number  of  Courts 
in  Victoria.  The  Supreme  Court  alone  has  a  chief 
Justice,  and  two  puisne  Judges ;  and  further  assist- 
ance will  soon  be  necessary.  The  reader  may 
naturally  say — "Why,  in  speaking  of  Melbourne 
in  the  very  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  when  its  trade 
is  second  to  that  of  no  city  in  the  British  do- 
ininioMS,  London  and  Liverpool  alone  excepted, 
recur  to  a  period  little  removed  from  its  first 
settlement;  and  before  its  name  was  known  to  the 
merchant  ?  Could  you  not  confine  yourself  to  the 
wealth  poured  into  it  from  the  gold  diggings,  or  em- 
balm, for  the  admiration  of  future  generations, 
the  gay  insects  that  fluttered  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine ?"  But  I  cannot  walk  any  street  or  highway 
without  being  hourly  reminded  of  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present.  At  the  very  spot 
where  I  am  now  reflecting  upon  these  transitions, 
I  see  a  magnificent  hotel,  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  city  in  the  world.  Ten  years  ago,  a  brick 
cottage  was  erected  on  this  corner,  and  occupied 
by  the  head  of  a  firm  in  extensive  business.  The 
stores  and  offices  were  in  the  narrow  street. 
After  embarking  in  very  extensive  speculations 
this  firm  became  insolvent.  The  cottage  was 
thrown  down  and  a  fine  auction  room  reared  its 
front  on  the  spot.  Within  its  walls  the  whole  of 
the  GovernnMt  land  was  disposed  of.  Not  a 
few  individuals  have  laid  the  foundation  of  splendid 
fortunes  here.  It  was  the  most  extensive  sale- 
room in  Melbourne,  but  often  unable  to  contain  the 
crowds  that  flocked  to  compete  for  the  public 
lands.  When  the  land  offered  was  valuable,  the 
competition  was  generally  very  keen,  and  the 
excitement  ran  high.  The  auction  room  was 
next  knocked  down  and  the  present  hotel  was 
erected.  Before  it  and  around  it  finely  made 
streets  extend ;  but  in  the  early  days  of  Melbourne, 
just  in  front  of  this  corner,  was  a  quagmire  where 
dozens  of  vehicles  frequently  stuck  fast.     I  am 


within  truth  in  asserting  that  more  than  a  thou- 
sand carriages  roll  over  this  spot  every  day  in 
the  year,  and  that  a  finer  street  could  not  be  found 
in  the  whole  world  than  that  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  have  alluded  to  St.  Kilda,  and  shall  also  glance 
at  Collingwood  and  Richmoud,  which  form  the 
eastern  portion  of  Melbourne.  The  former  was 
originally  laid  out  as  a  suburban  hamlet,  under  the 
name  of  New  Town,  which  was  afterwanis  changed 
by  the  Government  to  Collingwood.  It  was  a 
wretched  spot,  destitute  of  any  quality  to  recom- 
mend it;  the  houses  were  poor,  ill-built,  and 
dilapidated  ;  the  thoroughfares  formed  upon  no 
regular  plan,  as  the  land  was  sold  by  private 
speculators,  who  each  followed  his  own  taste  or 
convenience  in  laying  out  his  streets,  until  the 
general  result  was  a  labyrinth.  When  the  great 
increase  of  population  took  place,  the  town  extended 
in  this  direction ;  and  regular,  wide  streets  were 
formed,  which  now  run  through  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  and  from  the  most  unsightly,  it 
has  been  transformed  into  one  of  the  neatest  and 
most  inviting  portions  of  Melbourne.  The  first 
origin  of  Richmond  was  very  similar  to  that  of 
Collingwood,  from  which  it  used  to  be  nearly  two 
miles  dbtant,  but  they  now  unite  in  forming  the 
great  eastern  division  of  the  city.  Over  the 
ground  on  which  in  every  direction  spacious  streets 
extend,  seven  years  ago  I  used  to  wander  with 
my  gun.  Then,  not  a  house  nor  individual  was 
in  view;  now,  the  whole  scene  is  animated  by 
persons  following  the  ordinary  duties  and  occu- 
pations of  great  cities.  I  can  discover  several 
properties  that  once  belonged  to  me,  and  which  I 
disposed  of  at  a  small  value,  or  gave  away,  but 
they  would  now  be  a  fortune.  I  can  trace  the 
places  where  I  was  wont  to  hunt.  Just  by  where 
I  stand,  I  broke  off  the  stock  of  my  gun,  from 
incautiously  using  it  to  kill  a  wounded  quail  On 
the  very  place  is  a  large  undertaker's  shop,  with 
beautiful  miniature  coffins,  richly  mounted,  in  the 
windows,  to  remind  even  the  gold  hunters  that  to 
"all  these  things  there  is  an  end." 


TO      YOU. 


mOM  MULOD. 


Tui>'K  eyes  are  not  of  heavenly  blue, 
Thy  mouth  retains  its  rosy  hue, 
Tiiy  breast  and  arms  like  lilies  shine 
No  longer.     What  a  Spring  was  thine ! 
What  roses  and  what  lilies  bloomed. 
And  vales  and  mountain  air  perfumed. 
When  all  the  blue  of  yon  clear  sky 
Was  centred  in  thy  lovely  eye ! 


c.  N.  r 
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Na  II. 
Bt  tub  Avtuok  07  "EsADiNG   Raids,"  &c.  &c. 


"  Sir,  we  bad  talk/*— i7r.  JohuMwi. 


IV.— "SOUND  AND  BEFRBSHING  SLEEP  AT  WILL." 
At  a  recent  political  meeting  held  at  Leith,  an 
ingfsmous  speaker  observed  that  great  men  were 
Gommonlj  men  of  sonnd  digestion.  Well,  of  efficient 
men,  men  vhose  greatness  lies  in  their  efficiency, 
men  of  the  Franklin  and  Wellington  stamp — that 
18  true.  And  the  "  sound  digestion"  is  partly 
cause,  partly  effect,  partly  neither.  The  men  who 
are  efficient  for  "practical"  purposes,  who  succeed 
and  who  win,  have  mostly  well-balanced  natures; 
sometimes  without  talent,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
it.  A  sound  mind  +  a  sound  body  =  practical 
greatness,  if  circumstances  be  faTOurable.  And 
circumstances  generally  are  favourable ;  for,  as  has 
been  often  observed,  winds  and  waves  have  a  par- 
tiality for  the  ablest  navigator.  All  the  world 
could  not  persnade  me  that  the  elements  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  composition  were  remarkable 
either  as  to  quality  or  degree  of  endowment,  taken 
separately ;  but  the  composition  was  happy.  There 
was  fusion  ;  there  was  an  unobstructive  ph^nque  ; 
and  Arthur  Wellesley  became  The  Duke.  Perhaps 
your  knife-boy  might  have  done  the  same,  if  his 
"  surroundings"  had  been  similar.  The  world  be- 
lieves in  the  accompb'shed  fact,  and  pays  the  Duke 
in  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  knifeboy  in  sixpences. 
The  world  is  quite  correct  (in  principle ;  I  object  to 
the  duprcporiioM,  mind  you) ;  but  it  will  not  hurt 
us  now  and  then  to  look  at  the  knife-boy  in  the 
light  of  possibilities.  There  is  quite  gravitation 
enoQgb  in  our  social  position  to  keep  us  from  a 
specific  levity  of  speculation  that  might  land  us  in 
super-lunar  romance.  Let  us  salute  the  knife- 
boy  for  our  soul's  health.  He  might  have  con- 
quered at  Waterloo,  and  nearly  plunged  England 
into  civil  war  at  the  time  of  the  Heform  Bill,  and 
become — (Here  should  follow  a  list  of  the  titles  of 
Artkur  JTellesley,  for  toAick  consult  the  Qarter-King- 
at'Arwu,  if  you  know  him.) 

The  extent  to  which  a  badly  regulated,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  an  ill-fused  character, 
depreciates  the  physical  energy,  and  hangs  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  better  resolve,  is  *littlc  suspected 
by  some  of  us.  We  often  wonder  that  so  little 
is  accomplished  by  those  whose  gifts  we  are  con- 
strained to  admire.  How  many  people  do  you  know 
whose  performances  are  absurd  when  looked  at  in 
the  lig^t  of  their  capacities  ?  Ah,  Sir,  the  spirit  is 
willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak  1  Perhaps  the  spirit 
is  only  too  willing,  and  worries  the  poor  flesh  till 
it  flies  into  feverish  revolt :  the  case  is  common. 
Not  a  bad  digestion  only,  but  a  tremulous  irrita- 
bility that  has  no  name — a  throbbing  pulse — a 
slightly  aching  head — a  hundred  things,  born  of 
excitement  and  alien  to  the  alimentary  canal — will 


stop  work.  With  the  best  of  us,  the  producing- 
power  is  indefinitely  greater  than  what  we  produce 
— with  some  people,  and  those  too  often  the  ablest, 
the  excess  is  immense. 

We  are  coming  round  to  "  sound  and  refreshing 
sleep  at  will,"  all  in  good  time !  Practically,  there 
is  neither  use  nor  guidance  in  saying  that  such  and 
such  "  great "  men  were  men  of  sound  digestion. 
Wo  must  translate  this  into  more  suggestive  lan> 
guage.  If  we  say,  instead,  that  these  were  men 
of  great  self-control,  or  of  natures  so  happily 
moulded  as  to  be  manageable  by  an  average  self- 
control,  we  get  a  statement  of  the  case  which  is 
not  barren  of  direction.  They  whose  will  can 
bold  the  reins  of  high-mettled  impulses  and  make 
them  work  in  unison,  and  they  who  have  no  high- 
mettled  impulses  to  call  for  bit  and  bridle,  find  the 
hoe  age  an  easy  thing,  and  readily  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  first  condition  of  grand  success, 
— that  you  should  (in  Lord  Brougham's  phrase) 
be  a  whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time.  And  they 
have,  mostly,  sound  digestion,  and  "sound  and 
refreshing  sleep  at  will " — which  I^member  as  a 
not  unfreqnent  heading  of  advertisements  in  the 
newspapers  some  time  ago.  The  Irishman  who 
accounted  for  his  sound  and  healthy  slumber  by 
saying  he  ^*  paid  attintiofi  to  it,**  was  a  true  philoso- 
pher. Yet,  in  talking  of  attending  to  going  to  sleep, 
you  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  absurdity  of 
that  other  Irishman,  who  said  he  should  some  day 
shut  his  eyes  before  a  glass  to  see  how  he  looked — 
which  lands  me  at  an  important  point.  Supposing 
you  to  be  healthily  tired,  you  will  go  to  sleep  at 
bed  time,  if  you  have  an  undissipated  mind.  Even 
great  griefs,  and  great  joys,  are  not  such  wakeful 
things  as  discursive  thoughts.  But  in  paying 
"  attintion"  to  the  business  of  dropping  ofl',  you 
must  mind  you  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying 
to  see  how  you  look  with  your  eyes  shut.  When 
you  wake  up  after  late- won  sleep,  you  say  to  your- 
self, "  Dear  me,  why  I've  slept !"  Think  what  that 
implies.  It  implies  that  you  have  been  lying 
awake  overnight,  and  soliloquising  unconsciously 
thus — "  Bless  my  heart — I  am  not  asleep  yet — I 
wish  I  could  fall  asleep — ^I  am  not  asleep  yet — nor 
yet — ^there's  two  o'clock — nor  yet — nor  yet — nor 
yet " — ^till  the  Restorer  came  and  laid  you  low,  and 
stunned  you  with  a  great  club  of  exhaustion,  that 
you  might  be  insensible  while  he  operated  for  your 
benefit.  In  other  words,  you  have  been  watcliing 
to  catch  yourself  asleep— as  absurd  as  to  resolve 
(I  have  done  it  in  absence  of  mind)  to  lock  a  door 
and  take  care  of  the  key  by  leaving  it  inside. 
This  will  never  do.  You  will  ccarcely  sleep  while 
you  are  looking  out  for  it. 
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It  is  surprising,  amidst  all  the  eccentricities 
and  complications  of  circumstance  and  character, 
how  uniform  in  their  action  are  all  natural  laws. 
If  the  most  restless  person  will  adopt,  de  bonne  foi, 
regular  hours  of  retiring  and  of  rising,  he  will  find, 
after  a  little  persistence,  that  he  will  fall  into  them 
comfortably  enough.  But  natures  of  the  restless 
order  require  frequent  change  of  regime.  Generally 
speaking,  if  you  will  rise  early,  nature  will  have 
her  way,  and  send  you  to  sleep  early. 

Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  artificial 
appliance.  A  wet  handkerchief  round  the  head,  if 
it  throbs  at  bedtime,  will  be  found  soothing.  In 
a  very  bad  case,  where  the  restlessness  is  attended 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  mixture  of  prussio 
acid*  and  iron,  which  is  familiar  to  any  chemist  as 
a  sedative,  will  be  found  very  efficacious.  It  is 
far  from  unpleasant,  and  I  take  it  myself  not 
unfrequently. 

If  you  find  yourself  surprised  by  a  sleepless  fit, 
do  not  fret  and  fume,  but  either  strive  to  fix  your 
mind  on  one  idea,  or  on  some  very  pleasant  and 
soothing  assembUge  of  ideas.  I  generally  think 
cither  of  one  utterly  solitary  bright-eyed  star,  on  a 
perfectly  black  concave  of  sky,  or  of  a  rustic  church 
by  the  side  of  a  river,  which  lap — lap — ^laps  against 
the  green  shore  to  the  low  pulses  of  the  south  wind. 

Efficient  men  are  generally  not  only  men  of 
sound  digestion,  but  men  who  go  to  sleep  instantly 
on  composing  the  body  in  the  attitude  of  sleep. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  the  value  of  sleep  as  a  resto- 
rative depends  chiefly  upon  the  promptitude  of  its 
approach  when  it  is  needed.  To  have  to  woo  it 
is  horrible.  Bis  dai  qui  eito  dat  is  strikingly  true 
of  old  Morpheus.  May  he  be  ever  mindful  of  it  in 
your  case,  dear  reader ! 

My  great  object  in  taking  up  that  casual  remark 
about  "  sound  digestion"  iu  connexion  with  great 
doings  is,  to  insist  that,  in  a  large  chiss  of  natures, 
chiefly  among  clever  and  sensitive  people,  ^^fons 
mali,  when  the  physique  is  not  up  to  the  mark,  is 
an  imperfect  mental  self-control.  Earnest  occupa- 
tion— ^not  too  absorbing — by  forcing  upon  us  a 
proper  distribution  of  time  and  circumstance,  and 
excluding  intellectual  discursiveness,  often  shows 
us  how  "  well"  we  might  be  if  we  woqld  but  live 
"  wisely."  "  Of  all  men  that  I  have  ever  known," 
says  Hoger  Chillingworth,  the  leech,  to  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  (I  quote  from  memory),  "you  are  he 
whose  soul  and  body  are  most  closely  conjomed 
together."  Among  all  nervous  people,  the  con- 
junction is  close,  and  the  mutual  reaction  constant. 
Let  those  of  us  whom  it  concerns  remember  this, 
and  endeavour  to  live  faithfully,  "as  to  God,  and 
not  as  to  men." 


v.— THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
At  the  same  meeting  at  Leith,  the  Lord-Advocate 
made  some  observations  about  the  national  Talkee- 

♦  The  depression  produced  by  the  hjosciamas  alone  is 
extreme  and  overwhelming.  I  have  always  foond  it  nnbear- 
able.    It  is  mitigated  by  the  iron. 


Talkee,  which  I  will  quote  for  a  word  of  com- 
ment : — 

I  have  now  been  four  years  in  Parliament,  and  I  can 
assure  yon  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and  peculiar  assem- 
blage. It  has  many  singular  and  curioos  characteristics, 
which  I  believe  no  body  of  men  that  ever  met  have  possessed 
in  an  eqnal  degree. 

The  Lord-Advocate  is  not  felicitous  in  combining 
his  adjectives ;  and  this  is  an  uncommonly  safe 
observation.  Every  assemblage  will  be  found  to 
have  "  curious  characteristics,  such  as  no  other, 
&o.,"  if  you  will  only  look  for  them.  The  British 
House  of  Commons  is  unique.     !Really  ? 

There  is  one  singnUr,  placid  kind  of  atmosphere  which 
pervades  the  whole  place 

Yes,  the  "placid"  atmosphere  of  moral  indiffer- 
entism,  which  is  the  child  of  utter  worldly  mindad-  * 
ness. 
before  which  meanness  and  hyjSocrisy  cannot  stand. 

No,  not  conventional  meanness,  or  conveutiooAl 
hypocrisy ;  but  the  meanness  and  hypocrisy  which 
revolt  a  pure  conscience  pervade  parliamentary  life 
ad  nauseam. 

There  is  a  sense,  there  is  an  instinct  of  honoar  in  that  place, 
which  withers  at  once  anything  like  an  attempt  at  double- 
dealing  or  falsehood.  If  there  is  a  touchstone,  one  cannot 
soy  where  it  is  \  but  as  surely  as  the  false  metal  rings,  as  surely 
is  the  response  heard  at  once  in  that  Hoose.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  a  place  where  pretension,  hoUowness,  and  the  attempt 
to  seem  what  yon  are  not,  or  the  pretension  not  to  seem 
what  you  are,  is  more  rapidly  detected  than  in  any  other 
place.  It  is  a  phce  where,  comparatively,  ability  is  second 
to  honesty,  and  where  a  man  who  is  honest  and  earnest  in  his 
purpose,  and  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  subject  with  wiiich  he  deals,  and  who  has  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  subject,  is  always  certain  of  a  hearing, 
when  your  more  flashy,  more  able,  possibly  mora  cterer  man, 
who  intrudes  himself  into  matters  with  which  he  is  only 
superficially  acquainted,  or  has  nothing  to  do,  let  him  speak 
with  a  tongue  of  nntold  eloquence,  will  not  command  an 
audience  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  (Cheers.)  And  therein 
lies  a  great  deal  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  that  assembly 
— or,  rather,  it  is  the  true  reflex,  the  true  refleetiou  and 
reverberation  of  the  principles  of  free  government  in  this 
country.  It  shows  how  truly  there  percolates  through  the 
constituencies  a  true  and  genuine  ore  of  free  constitutional 
government ;  and  as  long  -as  that  temperament  belongs  to 
that  House,  we  may  fluctuate  in  men  of  talent — wemayhavo 
an  age  of  Piti  and  Fox  for  one  generation — we  may  have  a 
comparative  lull  of  ability  for  another — ^but  as  long  as  there 
is  that  true,  honest,  hearty  interest  in  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  so  long,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  free  institutions 
and  free  government  will  flourish  in  this  land. 

As  far  as  I  understand  this«  I  thmk  it.  sadly  wide 
of  the  triith.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  *'  the  won- 
derful influence"  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
less  so  than  to  call  it  a  club,  or  a  debating-society, 
and  think  you  have  said  a  clever  thing.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  the  trifling  peculiarity  of  being 
able  to  make,  or  initiate  the  making  of,  laws 
binding  upon  all^  and  guarded  by  penalties — a 
peculiarity  belonging  to  no  clab  or  debating-achool 
in  the  world.  But  its  nfluence!  ....  What 
faithful  heart  and  intelligent  mind  believe  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  Looked  at  from  any  earnest 
point  of  view,  is  it  not  the  object  of  the  contempt 
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of  all  feeling,  thinking  people  P  A  very  sink  of 
eariiiHneee*  oompiomise,  truth  -  trafficking,  and 
thrioe-danuied  ''pretence?" 

The  judgment  delivered  hj  the  Lord-Adyocate  is 
onlj  an  extension  of  that  which  is  familiar  to  us 
all, — ^  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  most  critical 
assembly  in  the  world/'  Good — it  is  an  assembly 
of  the  finest  men  of  the  world  the  world  can  shew. 
The  conscientiousness  that  passes  current  in  Par- 
liament is  neither  the  highest,  which  would  be 
laogbed  at  'and  spat  upon ;  nor  the  lowest, 
which  being  beneath  the  safe,  conventional  point 
— the  point  which  pays — ^would  be  repudiated 
viih  indignation;  but  the  intermediate  —  the 
arerage  conscientiousness  of  the  Exchange  and  the 
street — which  is  "  practicable,"  manageable,  and 
serviceable.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  the 
"  Eyerlasting  Ought"  make  in  a  House  of  Commons 
speech  P  The  truth  is,  the  highest  impulse  of  a 
noble  nature  commands  no  sympathy  from  any 
crowd  whatever,  unless  it  happen  to  appeal  to  the 
qjfsctions  as  veil  as  the  conscience.  In  Parliament, 
as  elsewhere,  the  voice  which  does  not  serve  the 
apparent  need  of  the  hour,  by  commanding  the 
sympathy  of  average  consciences,  is  stified  with 
bitterness  and  scorning. 

As  for  the  detection  of  pretence,  the  ability  for 
that  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  of  the  world, 
and  of  assemblies  of  men  of  the  world  in  general. 
Tlie  pretence  which  the  House  of  Commons  will 
not  endure  is  the  pretence  to  anything  which  rebukes 
it.  With  a  week's  preparation,  I  would  under- 
take to  humbug  "  the  most  critical  assembly,"  &c., 
on  the  Tery  subject  with  which  I  am  least  acquainted; 
and  I  would  do  it  by  assuming  the  House  of  Com- 
mons tone,  and  eschewing  all  lecturing  airs.  Speak 
deferentially,  keep  to  the  subject,  make  a  "  striking" 
remark  or  two  in  a  quiet  way  (such  remarks  as  any 
literary  man  knows  how  to  Cook  up  upon  the  most 
alien  of  topics),  pitch  your  moral  tone  aright— t.  a,, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low — and  I  undertake  to 
say  you  may  deliver  yourself  of  deliberately  con- 
cocted bosh,  such  as  Edgar  Poe  might  have  invented, 
with  an  appearance  of  sense ;  and  yet  make  a  suc- 
cessful speech.  The  assembly  which  can  sit  still 
and  hear  a  man  talk  for  five  hours  and  admire  him 
(about  as  meritorious  a  performance  as  standing  on 
year  bead,  or  swallowing  a  sword),  and  cheer  a 
young  lord  for  fetching  a  commoner  a  glass  of 
water,  gives  me  a  sufficient  index  of  its  aggregate 
moral  and  intelleotual  status. 

No  doubt  the  popular  and  the  governmental 
conscience^are  growing  up  to  nobler  things ;  die 
grosse  Idee  der  F/Ucht  stands  a  better  chance  than 
it  did  Mtj  years  ago ;  it  will  stand  a  better  chance 
still  fifty  years  hence.  At  present,  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  the  magnus  Apollo  of  Parliamentaoy  oratory,  and 
the  Tim^  is  the  printed  vox  populi,  Mr.  Macaulay 
is  a  splendidly  accomplished  man  of  the  world,  and 
his  moral  tone  is  not  the  highest.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  Times  is  about  the  very  lowest  the  age  would 
allow.  We  all  know  what  its  writing  is ;  it  is 
powerful,  dashing,  brilliant,  artistically  adcaptandum 


I  in  its  character ;  but  the  small  amount  of  thought 
— beaten  out,  oh,  so  thin  I — ^which  a  first-rate 
Ti$nes  leader  often  contains  is  quite  a  thing  to  smile 
at.  The  success  of  such  writing  is  an  index  to  the 
popular  culture.  Of  Mr.  !(iacaulay*  I  have  always 
held  precisely  the  opinion  which  was  expressed  with 
felicitous  suggestiveness  by  the  Leader  a  short  time 
ago.  I  am  always  amazed  to  hear  his  splendid 
rhymed  rhetoric  called  poetry.  Stirring,  vivid, 
effective  verses  he  gives  you,  but  where,  oh  where, 
are  the  apples  of  gold  set  in  network  of  silver? 
You  will  often  meet  a  strayed  warble  of  an  inglorious 
'*  Anon"  in  the  minor  periodicals,  which  contains 
more  of  the  ^rue  Olympian  flavour  than  all  Mr. 
Macauky's  ballads  put  together.  Hear  the  Leader 
— the  italics  are  mine : — 

If  wo  opea  Carlyle*8  "  French  Bevolation,"  or  his  *'  Crom- 
well," after  reading  a  volame  of  Macaulay,  it  is  like  opening 
a  volnme  of  a  poetf  after  reading  some  very  clever  verses  by 
one  who  has  all  the  qoalities  except  *'  the  vision  and  the 
Realty  divine."  Of  genius,  indeed,  Macaulay  has  none. 
His  talents  are  great — indisputable  :  we  shonld  be  sorry  if 
any  word  of  oars  seemed  to  imply  a  want  of  respectful  re- 
cognition of  powers,  which  are  assuredly  rare  in  such  a 
combination  as  he  presents ;  but  it  would  be  an  abuse  of 
terms  to  apply  the  word  genius  to  anything  he  has  done. 
The  measure  of  Ms  powers  may  be  seen  in  his  style.  It  is 
assuredly  a  remarkable  style ;  clear,  gracefiil,  at  times  bril* 
liant,  but  always  measured,  and  never  rising  to  that 
climax  of  perfection  which  distinguishes  yreai  writers.  Ho 
is  often  very  picturesque,  often  very  happy  in  the  epigram- 
matic terms  which  makes  a  sentence  memorable ;  but  there 
are  none  of  those  surprised  secrets  of  latigitage  which  are 
never  refused  to  the  ardour  of  genius,  none  of  those  supreme 
graces  and  startling  felicitioB  of  expression  with  which  every 
genius  enriches  the  thought  and  language  of  his  country. 
His  style  is  like  Wedgewood's  crockery  :  good,  serviceable, 
cheap,  fit  for  common  use,  better  than  what  is  elsewhere 
brought  into  the  market ;  but  the  excellencies  of  Sevres  and 
Dresden  are  never  met  within  it.  He  never  thinks  other- 
wise than  thousands  have  thought  before  him ;  he  never 
expresses  himself  in  language  not  used  by  thousands 
before  him. 

When  I  denied  "  genius  "  to  MacauUy  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  {itUer  alii)  in  papers  written  in  this 
magazine  a  year  ago,  I  was  dragged  into  hot 
discussions  in  consequence.  There  was  an  intenser 
individuality  about  the  doctor  than  about  our  great 
historian,  and  measured  by  the  standards  of  his 
time,  he  was  a  grander  man  altogether ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  stumbled  upon  any  transfixing  proof  of 
his  insight. 


VI.— FANCIPUL  SYMBOLIC  MEANINGS. 

I  have  a  horror  of  misty  criticism 

A  la  mode  Qermanorum, 

and  do  not  like   to  see  all   sorts  of  recondite 

meanings  tacked  on  to  the  plain  sense  of  an  author's 

writings.     But  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  often 

*  I  understand  this  gentleman  is  very  ill»  and  I  do  not 
write  this  without  respectful  sympathy.  No  one  more 
heartily  recognises  his  merits,  or  thanks  him  for  his  devotion 
to  the  puhUo  good,  than  he  who  now  holds  the  pea.  May 
all  love  and  honour  visit  him  now,  and  be  with  his  memory 
hereafter ! 
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you  may  get  a  parable,  or  a  symbolic  siiggestion, 
out  of  a  simple  narrative.  Do  yon  ever  try  P  I 
never  try,  but,  freqaently,  a  background  of  mean- 
ing suggests  itself  to  me,  when  1  am  thinking  of 
nothing  less  than  of  figures  of  speech. 

There  is  a  wonderful  ballad  of  Keats,  named 
after  a  fragment  attributed  to  Chancer,  (see  Indi- 
cator— I  know  nothing  more  of  its  genealogy  than 
Leigh  Hunt  has  given),  which  always  suggests  to 
me  the  seduction  of  a  noble  soul  by  sensuous 
delight,  and  its  dreamy,  dreary,  awaking : — 

Lk  BELLK  DIME   SANS  UERCI. 


**  0,  what  can  ail  thee,  Knight-at-arms, 

Alone,  and  palely  loitering  ? 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 

"  0,  what  can  ail  thee,  Knight-a^«rni!«, 

So  haggard  and  so  woe-b«gone  ? 
Tlie  sqairrers  granary  is  fall, 

And  the  harrest  done. 

**  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow. 

With  angnish  moist,  and  fever-dew ; 

And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 
Fast  withereth  too." 

"  I  met  a  lady  in  the  mead, 

Fall  beaatifdl — n  faery  child — 
Uer  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 

And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

"  I  made  a  garland  for  her  bead. 

And  bracelets,  too,  and  fragrant  zone ; 

Slie  looked  at  me  as  she  did  love. 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

"  I  set  hor  on  my  pacing  steed. 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long ; 

For  sidelong  wonld  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  faery*8  song. , 

"  She  fonnd  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew  ; 

And  snre  in  language  strange  she  said — 
*  I  lore  thee  true.' 

"  She  took  mo  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept  and  sighed  fall  sore, 

And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 
With  kisses  four. 

"  And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dream'd — all,  woe  betide  ! 

The  latest  drcim  I  ever  dreamed. 
On  the  cold  hilPs  side. 

"  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes,  too, 

Pale  warriors— death'pale  were  they  all ; 

They  cried — *  La  Belle  Dumo  sans  Mcrci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall  I' 

"  I  saw  their  starved  lips,  in  the  gloom, 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide  ; 

And  I  awoke,  and  fonnd  me  here, 
On  the  cold  hilPs  side. 

"  And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone,  and  palely  loitering, 
Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing." 

1  have  not  great  confidence  in  the  extent  of  my 
reading,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  pronounce  this 
ballad  as  unique  as  "  Undine  ;**  and,  indeed,  in  that 
weird  fusion  of  the  natural  and  the  preternatural,  i 


it  is  not  unlike  Eonqu^.  But  who  has  not  had 
some  such  experience  in  his  life  P — ^when  the  strong 
soul,  the  "  knight-at-anns"  of  duty,  has  met  the 
enchantress,  and  listened,  and  loved,  and  seen 
nothing  ebe  in  the  whole  horizon — 

I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long, 

and  attended  her  to  her  elfin  grot,  and  bound  her 
waist  with  flowers,  and  laid  down  in  her  lap,  and 
awoke 

On  the  cold  hill*s  side ! 

Well,  there  is  no  "  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci"  on 
earth  that  can  keep  any  true  heart  of  us  all 

Alone  and  palely  loitering 

for  long.  A  short  agony  of  resolution  and  penitence, 
and  we  may  yet  not  disgrace  our  spurs,  yet  flesh 
our  blade  in  the  "  infidel"  things  that  are  marked  to 
die  in  the  world ! 

Did  Imogen  awakmg  ever  strike  you  [as  a  type 
of  Young  Ambition,  awaking  to  the  sense  of  unac- 
compluhed  aims,  after  being  drugged  by  pleasure 
or  worldliness  ?     Weary,  weary,  is  the  way : — 

Milford! 
AYlien  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  shewed  thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  ! 

So  seems  the  goal  of  its  hopes  to  the  eager,  untried 
soul.  By  and  bye  come  surprises  and  terrors,  with 
orders  to  make  short  work  of  Young  Ambition. 
But  the  goddess-bom  shows  such  a  front  that  they 
retire  baffled ;  and  comes  next  the  drugged  cup  of 
joy.     Then,  the  wild  awaking : — 

Yes,  Sir ;  to  Milford  Haven — which  is  the  way  f 
I  thank  yon— by  yon  bosh  P     Pray  how  far  thithtr  P 
'Ods  pittikins !  can  it  be  six  miles  yet  P — 
I  have  gone  all  night — Faith,  FU  lie  down  and  sleep ! 

These  flowers  are  like  the  pleainiei  of  the  world. 

The  drag  he  gave  me  which  he  said  was  precious. 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  P     . 

O,  my  lord,  my  brd  ! 

Bestir  thee,  then,  Soul !  It^is  never  too  late,  and, 
as  Akenside  finely  says — 

Still  the  self-depending  soul, 
Thoogh  last  and  least  in  fortune's  roll, 

Its  proper  sphere  commands. 
And  knows  what  nature's  seal  bestow'd, 
And  sees  before  the  throne  of  God,* 

The  rank  in  which  it  standi. 

If  you  are  not  just  now  all  the  stronger,  you  are 
surely  all  the  wiser  for  this  experience,  and  if  you 
are  faithful  to  its  lessons,  you  teill  be  the  stronger 
for  it. 

Are  yon  in  earnest  P    Seize  this  very  minute ; 

What  yon  can  do,  or  think  yon  can,  begin  it ! 

Each  indecision  brings  its  own  delays, 

And  days  are  lost,  lamenting  o'er  lost  days ! 

Talking  of  symbolic  meanings,  reminds  me  of  a 
very  amusing  passage  in  which  Theodore  Parker,  in 

*  II  is  noticeable  that  this  couplet  will  bear  another  coo- 
struction,  never  dreamt  of  by  Akenside^ — See  liatt.xviii.,  10. 
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reviewing  Stnius,  happOj  burlesques  the  attempt 
to  reduce  the  Chnstian  history  into  myths : — 

Thu  method  of  treatment  requires  very  little  iogenaity  on 
the  part  of  the  eritic.  We  oonld  resolve  half  of  Luther's 
fife  into  a  scries  of  myths,  which  are  formed  after  the  model 
of  Paul's  history.  Indeed,  this  has  already  been  done.  Nay, 
ve  oovld  dissoWe  any  given  historical  event  in  a  mythical 
solatioB,  and  then  precipitate  the  **  seminal  ideas'*  in  this 
primitive  form.  We  also  can  change  an  historical  character 
iato  a  sjmhol  of  "  universal  humanity."  The  whole  history 
of  the  XTnited  States  of  America,  for  example,  we  might  call 
a  tiasae  of  mythical  stories,  borrowed  in  part  from  the  Old 
Testament,  in  part  from  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  part  from 
fiuiey.  The  British  Government,  oppressing  the  Puritans,  is 
the  great  red  dragon  of  the  Revelations,  as  is  shown  by  the 
liatioiml  arms,  and  by  the  British  legend  of  Saint  George 
and  the  ]>ragoB.  The  splendid  career  of  the  new  people  is 
borrowed  from  the  persecuted  woman's  poetical  history,  her 
-"  dothed  with  the  sun."  The  stars,  said  to  be  in  the 
banner,  are  only  the  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  the 
poetic  being's  head  ;  the  perils  of  the  pilgrims  in  the  May- 
flower are  only  the  woman's  flight  on  the  wings  of  a  great 
c^gie.  The  war  between  the  two  countries  is  only  "  the 
application'*  of  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  against 
the  woman,  &c.  The  story  of  the  Declaiation  of  Indepen- 
dence ia  liable  to  many  objections,  if  we  examine  it  a  la  mode 
Straoss.  The  congress  was  held  at  a  mythical  town,  whose 
very  name  is  suspicious  —  Philadelphia  —  brotherly  love. 
The  veiy  date  is  suspicious ;  it  was  the/oMrM  day  of  the 
fomrik  month  (reckoning  from  April,  as  it  is  probable  that 
the  Heradidce  and  Scandinavians,  possible  that  the  aboriginal 
Americana,  and  certain  that  the  Hebrews  did).  Now  four 
was  a  sacred  number  with  the  Americans ;  the  President  was 
dioaen  Uttfowr  years ;  there  wen  four  departments  of  affairs ; 
four  divisions  of  the  political  powers — namely,  the  people, 

the  eoDgress,  the  executive,  and  the  judiciary The 

year,  also,  is  snrprising :  1776  is  but  an  ingenioos  combina- 
tion of  the  sacred  number  four,  which  is  repeated  three 
tinses,  and  then  multiplied  by  itself  to  produce  the  date — 
thus,  i44x4s=1776,  Q.E.D.— and  so  on. 


VII.— "KEEPING  SECBETS." 
Coii8TAKTi.T  I  see  quoted,  as  if  it  'were  a  very  ex- 
cellent  lesson   in   morals,  the  maxim — "Never 


expect  another  to  keep  a  secret  which  you  cannot 
keep  yourself."  ^ 

The  maxun  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  selfish- 
ness and  falsehood.  To  receive  secrets,  to  hold 
them  sacredly,  and  use  them  wisely  in  intercourse 
with  the  depositors,  is  the  highest  office  of  friend- 
ship. The  power  to  keep  another's  secret  better 
than  your  own  is  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  noble 
nature.  The  very  impulse  to  confide — ^the  eager- 
ness of  the  "  o'er  fraught  heart"  to  relieve  itself 
— is  a  su^estion  that  another  tcill  keep  its  secret 
for  it,  and  love  the  more,  and  not  the  less.  All 
friendship,  that  is  worth  the  name,  is  a  giving  and 
receiving  of  confidences.  My  friend  is  one  to 
whom  I  can  show  myself  as  I  am,  without  reserve, 
sure  of  his  sympathy  and  counsel.  I  hope  he  will 
find  me  as  ready  to  give  as  to  take  in  the  commerce 
of  love  and  service.  If  he  tells  me  a  secret  of  hb, 
I  will  strive  to  deal  with  it,  as  he  would  have  me 
do,  if  he  could  enter  my  mind  and  regulate  my 
thoughts.  If  by  insight  or  observation  I  come  to 
know  what  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  would  not 
have  me  know,  or  if,  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
he  himself  tells  me  what  when  soberer  I  fear  he 
would  wish  blotted  from  my  memory — then  I  will 
hold  such  a  secret  more  guardedly  than  even 
one  which  he  has  formally  entrusted  to  my 
keeping. 

I  am  never  afraid  of  knowing  too  much  of  my 
friend.  I  am  sure  I  can  get  more  readily  at  bis 
worst  than  at  his  best ;  and  my  happiest  hour  is 
that  in  which  I  look  up  to  him  and  think  him  my 
superior.  If  he  were  not  noble  I  should  not  have 
chosen  him — if  he  is,  I  will  trust  in  him,  though 
he  slay  me. 

If  you  find  this  philosophy  too  high-strung, 
then  look  you  to  it  quickly,  and  make  up  your 
soul's  accounis — for  the  fault  is  in  you,  and  not  in 
the  philosophy. 
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Ih  the  yeai  18 — ,  with  an  old  school-fellow  and 
friend — (who  was  ever  the  companion  of  my  wan- 
derings in  search,  Athenian-like,  of  "some  new 
thing/'  till  death  put  an  end  to  our  earthly  friend- 
ship, which  had  endured  through  many  heart- 
haniening  years,  strong  in  fresh  simplicity) — I  left 
England  for  Lower  Normandy,  on  a  tour  in  quest 
of  the  picturesque,  after  the  manner  of  worthy 
Doctor  Syntax,  whose  racy  absurdities  have  well- 
nigh  fooled  him  into  fame.  As  it  is  no  part  of  my 
present  intention  to  inflict  more  detail  on  the 
patience  of  my  readers  than  is  necessary,  I  will  not 
expatiate  on  dire  impositions  on  us  practised  by 
remorseless  "mine  hosts"  en  route,  neither  will  I 
wear  threadbare  the  common  grievances  of  short 
beds,  short  alee]),  and  occasionally — though  but 
sddom — ahorter  "  commons ;"  I  will  rush  post- 


haste into  what  lawyers  call  "  the  charging-part" 
of  my  story.  Let  my  readeifs  imagine  my  friend 
and  myself  in  the  act  of  descending  the  hill  of  a 
rugged  road  on  the  edge  of  a  dense  forest  of  Nor- 
mandy, which  stretched  far  away  into  an,  as  yet,  un- 
trodden distance  of  dark  foliage  of  ancient  trees, 
round  which  ever  and  anon  flashes  of  lightning 
played  fitfully  with  an  effect  grandly  gloomy,  such 
as  I  have  never  before  or  since  witnessed.  We  had 
often  in  the  course  of  our  rambles  been  exposed  to 
many  a  storm,  many  a  strait,  and  many  dispiriting 
incidents  ;  but  never  had  we  felt  so  strong  a  yearn- 
ing for  house  and  home  comforts  as  on  that  same 
dull,  sultry  afternoon  of  August,  when  we  rode  on 
our  sluggish  mules,  with  the  dreuching  rain  in  our 
teeth,  along — or  rather  up  and  down — the  rugged 
road  aforesaid.     At  last,  in  much  thankfulness,  we 
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reached  a  wretched  hut,  bailt,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
of  equal  parts  of  mud  and  fernf  which,  however 
picturesque  from  association,  and  however  welcome 
to  weary  travellers,  was  not  exactly  calculated  to 
make  the  most  ardent  of  sentimentalists  exclaim 
with  Moore — 

if  there's  peace  to  be  fonnd  in.  this  world, 
A.  heart  that  is  hamble  might  hope  for  it  here ! 

To  alight  from  our  jaded  mules  and  knock  loudly  at 
the  door  of  this  cheerless  tenement,  was  with  us 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  nor  was  the  summons  thus 
unceremoniously  given  long  unheeded.  A  pic- 
turesque-looking  vagabond,  with  unkempt  locks, 
tangled  beard,  and  moustache  guiltless,  from  the 
boyhood  of  its  wearer,  of  tonsure  of  any  kind,  pre- 
sented himself  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  served 
the  double  purpose  of  letting  in  light  and  letting 
out  an  uupleasaut  cloud  of  wood-smoke,  rising 
from  a  heap  of  smouldering  boughs  and  charred 
leaves  employed  by  our  chosen  host  for  a  fire.  In 
justice  to  Pierre  Houdet,  we  must,  however,  admit 
that  his  greeting  was  unexpectedly  cordial.  "  Per- 
haps, messieurs,  would  not  object  to  a  poor  man's 
hut  in  a  storm ;  there  is  little  to  offer,  save  dry 
bread,  a  seat  by  the  hearthside,  and  some  tobacco, 
with  a  poor  man's  welcome,"  &c. 

Thus  invited,  we  wasted  few  wordson  our  entrance, 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  a  long,  low  room,  whose 
sole  furniture  was  a  chair,  a  stool,  and  a  table.  As  for 
a  bed,  mine  host  assured  us  that  he  had  long  since 
dispensed  with  any  other  than  a  couch  of  dry  grass, 
with  his  daily  apparel  rolled  up  under  his  head  for 
a  pillow.  We  ate  of  the  simple  fare  Set  before  us 
— food  sweetened  by  a  knowledge  of  the  honest 
welcome  of  our  worthy  host,  whose  philosophic 
content  and  unlettered  naivete  excited  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  my  friend.  Wo  smoked  till  the 
room  grew  murkier  much  with  the  exhalations  of 
that  so-called  "  pernicious  weed,  whose  scent  the 
fair  annoys ;" — ^we  listened  in  a  state  of  drowsy, 
self-contented  lassitude  to  "  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor,"  as  enunciated  by  that  un- 
tutored "hewer  of  wood"  at  our  side,  till  the 
increasing  light  of  the  sky,  and  golden  tints  of  the 
fast-fleeting  clouds,  visible  by  reason  of  the  chinks 
which  time  had  made  through  the  lowly  roof, 
warned  us  that  the  storm  was  over  and  that  day 
was  fast  merging  into  twilight.  We  had  told  our 
host  that  we  were  gobg  to  visit  the  Abbey  of 
La  Trappe ;  if  he  would  accompany  us  as  a  guide, 
we  would  pay  him  liberally — so  that  he  would 
have  no  reason  to  regret  a  short  absence  from 
home.  He  was  willing ;  our  mules,  which  on  our 
arrival  he  had  led  into  the  hut  that  had  shel- 
tered us  from  the  pitiless  rain,  were  saddled; 
and  we  started  with  dry  habiliments  and  lighter 
hearts  on  our  weary  way.  It  led  us  through  intricate 
paths,  tangled  with  a  stunted  undergrowth  of 
brushwood,  and  we  met  no  incident  worthy  of  record 
to  break  the  monotony  of  our  route.  Here  and 
there  a  few  lonely  huts  met  the  eye,  and  occasionally 
we  caught  glimpses  of  some  sequestered  chapel 
of  our  Lady,  witii  its  fast  crumbling  cross,  gray 


and  moss-grown ; — ever  and  anon  we  were  startled 
by  the  discordant  scream  of  the  jay,  or  the  hoarse 
croak  of  the  raven,  perched  aloft  on  his  horoo^-Hi 
hoUow  tree,  srwaying  and  creaking  mournfully  in. 
the  soft  evening  breeze.  After  we  had  advanced 
three  or  four  miles  we  came  to  a  clump  of  trees,  in 
itself  dense  enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  wood 
in  any  other  locality,  situated  on  a  green  rise  of 
the  road,  whence  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  utter 
dreariness  of  the  scene ;  nothing  but  trees — every- 
where dark  green  desolation,  in  a  silence  unbroken 
by  the  sound  of  aught  human.  Thence  we  threaded 
our  way  through  devious  turnings,  which,  winding 
for  a  mile  or  more  with  every  variety  of  rough 
and  smooth,  ascent  and  descent,  brought  us  to  the 
brow  of  a  rugged  hill.  Here  we  halted,  while  our 
guide  sat  down  to  rest  on  the  root  of  an  "  un- 
wedgeable  and  gnarled  oak." 

Twilight  was  now  slowly  turning  to  darkness.  The 
birds  were  flying  home  across  the  saffron-coloured 
sky ;  the  silvery  mists  were  floating  over  the  long, 
dreary  valley  beneath  us,  with  it|  expanse  of  dusky 
foliage,  interspersed  with  several  lakes  of  "liquid 
darkness."  Our  guide  arose,  and,  standing  on 
that  hill  untrodden  save  by  occasional  tourists  and 
wood-cutting  rustics,  pointed  out  to  us,  with  a 
grave  demeanour  which,  at  that  time  and  place, 
excited  no  attention  and  needed  little  comment, 
the  ancient  Abbey  of  La  Trappe,  lying  in  the  heart  of 
a  valley.  The  scene  seems  to  jaundiced  minds 
a  fit  retreat  for  men  who  have  worn  out  their  hearts 
in  our  busy  world  of  conflicting  interests  and  cold 
anomalies.  The  hour  was  now  somewhat  late — 
"  too  late,"  said  our  guide,  "  for  us  to  disturb  the 
holy  men."  They  were  perhaps  even  then  returned, 
under  the  kindly  guidance  of  sleep,  to  the  past, 
with  its  dead  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  could  not  with  propriety  be  aroused  from  their 
sojournings  in  dream-land  by  the  dear  boom  of 
their  abbey  bell.  Therefore  we  determined  to  pass 
the  night  at  a  small  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Abbey.  Thence,  after  a  refreshing  sleep,  we  early 
on  the  following  day  sought  the  monastic  grate. 

On  our  knocking,  a  hoary  monk — if  a  man  can 
be  termed  hoary  whose  head  is  disfigured  by  the 
"  regulation  pattern"  tonsure  of  his  order — opened 
the  massive  door,  dark  with  age.  On  our  entrance, 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  having  with  exemplary 
fervour  repeated  a  benediction,  he  beckoned  us  to 
follow  him.  Thence,  passing  through  a  narrow  and 
gloomy  passage,  which  would  have  enchanted  Mrs. 
EAdcliffe  or  "Monk  Lewis,"  we  were  ushered  into 
a  rude  apartment.  Its  walls  were  ornamented 
with  prints  relating  to  the  Ctucifixion,  with  divers 
inscriptions  taken  from  Scripture  and  the  works  of 
the  Fathers.  In  a  comer  of  this  room  were  two 
uncomfortable-looking  beds-r-each  of  which  would 
have  served  an  ingenious  tyrant  for  a  model  of  a 
second  "littleease;"  andover  each  hung  a  delf  vessel, 
filled  with  holy  water.  Our  conductor  then  bowed 
low,  shut  the  door  on  us,  and  withdrew.  In  a 
short  time  the  monk  returned,  ^having  obtained 
permission  to  speak — a  privilege  he  seemed  in  no 
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way  likely  to  abase — ^when,  with  a  Spartan  brevity, 
be  said — "  Will  you  go  to  mass  P"  We  assented, 
and  were  then  conducted  by  tbis  "  living  statue" 
into  the  Tribune — a  gallery  for  visitors  built  over 
the  west  end  of  the  chapel. 

As  we  entered,  the  monks  were  singing.  I  was 
peculiarly  struck  by  the  stem  sorrow  visible  in ' 
their  demeanour,  and  by  the  mournful  energy  with . 
which,  in  deep  strong  tone,  they  lifted  up  their 
voioes  to  God.  They  were  dad  in  long,  white 
cbocal  robee,  desoendiDg  from  head  to  foot.  At 
half -past  ten  the  prayers  were  finished.  A  hand 
beckoned  us  from  the  chapel,  and  we  followed, 
not  knowing  whither  the  uplifted  arm  would  guide 
UB.  We  reached  a  door  of  the  inner  cloisters, 
where  two  brothers  awaited  us,  with  a  vessel  of 
holy  water  placed  on  a  ledge  before  them.  Over  this 
we  held  our  hands,  while  one  brother  poured  water 
tbareon,  and  the  other  wiped  them  with  a  coarse 
towel.  This  ceremony,  after  taxing  qur  command 
of  the  risible  muscles  most  severely,  being  con- 
duded,  one  of  thesf  austere  Trappists  unlocked  a 
large  door,  over  which  might  have  been  fitly  written 
Dante's  inscription  for  the  gates  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions— 5'Banish  hope  all  ye  who  enter  here !"  We 
entered  the  cloisters,  which  were  then — and  doubt- 
less are  still — glazed  on  one  side  only,  and  provided 
with  benches  for  the  Society,  who,  during  summer, 
here  hold  their  public  conferences.  We  then 
advanced  towards  the  Eefectory — a  long  and  low 
room,  somewhat  resembling  a  college-hall,  but  for 
the  quality  of  the  fare  therein  discussed,  with  a 
recess  on  the  left  set  apart  for  the  lay  brethren 
and  poor  strangers.  Down  the  middle  ran  three 
long  tables — one  being  at  the  bottom  for  the  Abbot 
and  the  Prior,  who  dined  apart  from  the  rest,  while 
orer  their  heads  hung  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
before  which  all  bowed  on  entrance  and  exit.  A 
hand  was  waved  as  a  signal  for  our  entrance,  and 
a  small  table  pointed  out  for  us  by  the  door,  to 
which  we  silently  retired.  The  monks  were  mar- 
shalled in  two  rows,  and  were  chaunting  the  Bene- 
dicHe.  At  the  Qhria  Fairi  they  bent  till  their 
heads  were  but  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
continued  in  that  wearying  attitude  for  some 
eeoonds,  when  the  "  Amen"  was  pronounced  in  a 
sepulchral  voice  by  the  Superior.  They  then 
aimnltaneously  arose,  and  retired  in  perfect  order 
to  their  respective  seats. 

Our  repast  consisted  of  bread,  butter,  milk, 
herbe,  and  fruit ;  our  beverage  was  equally  simple 
and  far  less  palatable,  being  a  liquid  somewhat  like 
a  **  half-and-half"  mixture  of  ditch-water  and  purest 
Pay  and  Martin  in  appearance,  and  in  taste  r:- 
aembling  nothing  so  much  as  "  fiat"  beer,  rendered 
tart  by  injudicious  doses  of  vinegar.  However, 
there  was  a  jug  of  excellent  water,  so  that  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  conducting  our  meal  on  quasi- 
vegetarian  prindples.  The  only  difference  we 
obaerved  as  existing  between  the  meal  of  the  monks 
and  our  own  was  simply  this — that,  while  toe  were 
lavonred  with  apples,  as  a  slight  rarity  at  that 
D|  and  bnttor  as  a  luxarious  superfluity,  ihey 


had  none  of  the  former,  and  are  forbidden  by  the 
rules  of  their  order  to  touch  the  latter.  The  use 
of  eggs  and  fish,  whereby  the  other  monastic  orders 
convert  Friday's  fast  into  a  day  of  good  living, 
is  likewise  forbidden ;  so  that,  except  at  some  par- 
ticular seasons,  when  they  are  allowed  a  little  milk 
to  flavour  their  herb-soup,  their  diet  is  rigidly 
vegetarian.  During  our  repast,  we  observed  a 
monk  rise  from  his  seat  and  fall  prostrate  before 
each  of  the  brethren,  kissing  their  feet  in  all 
humility.  This  was  enjoined  as  a  penance  for  some 
slight  breach  of  discipline.  The  unbroken  silence 
which  rdgns  supreme  at  La  Trappe,  produces  in 
itself  an  effect  somewhat  weird  and  other-worldly 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  a  newly-coined 
and  expressive  phrase) ;  but  wo  were  almost  inclined 
to  break  it  by  committing  "  a  bull,"  and  blurting 
out  Flecknoe's  powerful  lines  : — 

Still-born  Silence  !  thou  that  art 

Flood-gate  of  the  deeper  beart ! 

Offspring  of  a  hearenly  kind, 

Frost  oHbe  month  and  thaw  o*  the  mind, 

Secrecy*B  confidant,  and  he  ' 

Who  makes  religion  mystery  ! 

Silence  is  so  stringently  inculcated  by  the  rules  of 
this  Order,  that  the  slightest  infringement  of  esta- 
blished laws  is  never  suffered  to  pass  unpunished. 
This  point  is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  the  ridiculous ; 
so  much  so,  that  if  any  monk  rattles  his  plate,  or 
drops  his  fork,  &c.,  he  is  obliged  to  do  instant 
penance.  An  instance  of  this  absurd  severity 
occurred  on  the  second  day  of  our  visit  to  the 
abbey.  A  monk  for  some  slight  offence  of  this  kind 
was  obliged  to  fall  prostrate  in  the  middle  of  the 
refectory,  till  the  Abbot,  by  knocking  with  his 
knife  on  the  table  gave  the  signal  for  the  ill-starred 
delinquent  to  rise.  Each  member  of  the  society 
waits  on  the  others  at  table  in  turn — bowing  when- 
ever he  places  anything  on  or  removes  anything 
from  the  table.  Thus  doubtless  officiated  the 
D'Orsay  of  Paris,  the  Beau  Brummell  of  his  time. 
Baron  Geramb,  who,  from  being  the  most  elegant 
sinner  in  the  salont  of  Paris,  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  became  the  most  austere  anchorite  at  La 
Trappe. 

While  we  were  discussing  our  dinner  of  herbe 
and  fruits,  a  monk  from  a  pulpit  jutting  out  from 
the  wall,  favoured  us  with  choice  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  St.  Thomas  Aoquinas,  whose  nice 
subtleties  of  doctrine  I  blush  to  confess  were,  for 
the  most  part,  lost  on  us  Englishmen,  as  our  gross 
understandings  could  perceive  no  particular  profit, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  likely  to  accrue  from  *'  the 
angelic  "  doctor's  perverted  ingenuity  in  blending 
the  real  facts  before  him  with  much  of  the  unreal 
fandes  of  his  heated  brain,  till  his  readers,  after 
much  circumlocution,  have  too  often  found  them- 
selves just  as  far  from  truth  as  at  the  commencement 
of  their  self-imposed  labour  of  love.  Mait  revenons 
a  nos  mautons — as  the  sheepstealer  observed  to  his 
advocate,  who,  more  intent  after  self-glorification  on 
the  score  of  eloquence  than  his  client's  chance  of 
life  on  the  score  of  facts,  was  inclined  to  wander 
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from  the  evidence.  The  same  uplifted  hand  which 
had  beckoned  na  in — performed  the  like  office  on 
our  exit.  When  dinner  was  oyer,  which  was  about 
eleven  o'clock,  the  Abbot  strack  up  a  Grace  in 
Latin. 

On  our  dbparture,  we  scanned  the  very 
appropriate  motto  inscribed  over  the  door  of  the 
refectory,  "Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where 
loTe  is  than  a  stalled  ox  with  hatred  therewith." 
We  then  retired  to  an  outer-room,  whither,  in  a 
short  time,  came  our  monastic  guide,  who  had 
obtained  further  permission  to  speak.  From  him 
I  gathered  a  few  facts  touching  the  niles  and 
customs  of  the  Society.  He  and  another  brother 
were  at  that  time  in  their  turn  assigned  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  to  whom  they  were  allowed 
to  speak,  but  at  certain  intervals,  and  even  then 
but  with  extreme  brevity,  and  only  to  edification  or 
in  matters  of  necessity  or  charity.  As  for  the 
test  they  were  as  silent  as  the  grave,  or  as  the 
would-be  dbciples  of  Pythagoras,  concerning  whose 
marvellous  restraint  of  tongue  we  had  read  and 
doubted,  after  the  manner  of  schoolboys,  at  that 
abode  of  learning  entitled  by  us  striplings  of 
fourteen  "  Tophct  Academy." 

Whenever  a  brother  accidentally  meets  a  brother- 
Trappist  in  the  cloisters,  they  both  are  forbidden 
to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  ground,  on  the  prin- 
ciple, I  suppose,  that  the  first  step  towards  abolition 
of  offences  is  the  removal  of  temptation.  Prom 
Easter  till  the  10th  or  l^th  of  September— the 
Trappists  are  allowed  to  eat,  beside  their  morning 
meal,  a  little  cheese  and  three  ounces  of  bread  at 
6  o'clock  ;  as  for  the  rest  of  the  year  they  have 
only  2  ounces  of  bread  daily.  There  are  six  days 
out  of  the  365  on  which  permission  is  given  them 
to  walk  in  the  neighbouring  forest  for  an  hour  and 
a  half;  such  at  least  were  the  regulations  during 
my  visit — I  do  not  suppose  that  they  have  been  in 
any  way  altered  since  then.  During  these  times 
of  so-called  recreation,  whether  the  weather  be 
foul  or  fair,  they  sally  out  of  their  gloomy  abbey 
in  pairs,  with  their  Abbot  at  their  head  ;  when  they 
have  advanced  a  short  distance,  the  Abbot  bows, 
leaving  each  soul-sick  man  to  retire,  book  in  hand, 
wherever  he  pleases.  I  have  heard  that  during 
these  forest  rambles  many  a  Trappist  has  been 
seen  by  curious  rustics  in  tears  as  he  lay  moralising 
under  the  greenwood  tree.  Who  may  know  how 
the  strong,  grief-warped  heart  of  the  poor  Trappist 
yearns  towards  the  broad  expanse  before  himP 
Who  can  tell  how  long  too  faithful  memory  plays 
with  the  heart- strings  of  these  exiles  from  the 
world  P  Long  ago  in  the  pleasant  past,  ere  he  had 
learned,  over  the  ruins  of  his  heart,  how  love 
flatters  and  is  false — how  friendship  wanes  into  a 
selfish,  cold  conventionality — how  "  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life," 
but  bring  bitter  satiety — how  soon,  before  the  icy 
touch  of  adversity,  joy's  brightest  flowers  uitlier, 
leaving  behind  a  life-long  memory  as  a  sting,  as  a 
stem  Nemesis,  avenging  the  sins  and  frailties  of  the 
dear,  error-blinded  past,  or  the  remorseful,  tear- 


dimmed  present, — long  ago,  many  a  time  on  days 
brighter  than  this  day  of  scanty  liberty,  has  that 
poor,  weary  and  wayward  fanatic  walked  under  trees, 
dearer  than  the  dark  foliage  of  La  Trappe,  with 
her,  who  was  his 'life — his  every  hope,  o'er  whose 
grave  was  quenched  the  vestal  light  of  love, 
leaving  that  poor  serge-dad  victim  of  stem  super- 
stition to  grope  despairingly  in  utter  darkness  of 
spirit  through  his  narrow  world,  too  wide  for  peace 
— too  real  for  oblivion!  Therefore  is  that  dark 
forest  dear  to  the  men  of  La  Trappe.  They  may 
have  spent  happy  hours  in  childhood  under  a  far 
distant  greenwood  tree.  Memory  is  a  grand  en- 
chantress !  By  a  thought  she  can  cast  the  reflected 
light  of  long-lost  scenes  even  on  the  silent  dreari- 
ness of  La  Trappe, — turning  that  earthly  purgatory 
of  mortified  ambition,  blighted  hopes,  and  wom  out 
hearts,  into  the  pure,  peaceful,  dream-visited  home 
of  their  earlier  and  less  tearful  days.  "  Naturam 
Jurcd  repellas  tamen  tuque  recurret" — a  Trappist 
is  after  all  but  a  man  who  has  been,  perhaps,  a 
happy  child — a  happy  lover,  pure  in  early  trath — 
a  fond  father — a  doting  husband — like  yourself, 
gentlest  of  readers ; — therefore  you  will  not  wonder 
how  I,  meeting  a  solitary  monk  under  a  dark  pine 
shade,  and  marking  the  undried  tears  iu  his  sunken 
eyes,  mingled  my  tears  with  his — thanking  God  in 
deep,  voiceless  prayer,  that  he  had  been  pleased  to 
bestow  on  me  unworthy  all  those  earthly  boons 
which  were  denied  to  the  bitter  ascetic,  wasting 
his  brief  &pau  of  liberty  in  vain  regrets  and 
blinding  tears  by  the  margin  of  a  dark  lake  in 
a  gloomy  forest,  encircling  the  hope-abandoned 
Abbey  of  La  Trappe. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
solitaries  wear  away  their  lives  in  self-mortification 
and  prayer  may  not  be  distasteful.  Soon  after 
midnight^  at  a  quarter  before  two,  as  nearly  as  I 
remember,  the  Abbot  rises  from  his  coarse  bed  of 
straw,  repairs  to  the  chapel,  and  tolls  the  bell.  At 
two,  the  brethren  go  to  prayers,  and  continue  till  a 
quarter-past  four;  from  this  time  till  nearly  six 
o'clock,  they  read  and  pray  in  private ;  then  begin 
the  Primes ;  after  this  they  assemble  before  the 
Abbot,  to  whom  they  may  speak  and  accuse  each 
other  of  any  breach  of  discipline,  &c.  This  being 
over,  they  occupy  themselves  in  any  laborious 
work  at  hand  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  they  go 
to  chapel  again,  and  administer  High  Mass,  which 
ends  about  ten,  the  hour  of  repast ;  after  this  meal 
they  spend  the  time  in  devotion  till  noon,  when 
they  repeat  the  "  Angelus"  in  chapel,  from  whence 
they  retire  to  their  cells  and  repose  till  one  o'clock ; 
thence  they  return  to  Nones ;  from  Nones  they  are 
called  to  laborious  work  till  three,  when  they  once 
more  retire  for  private  devotion,  preparatory  to 
Vespers,  and  they  end  at  five — the  supper-hour  at  La 
Trappe.  After  this  meagre  meal  they,  pray  in 
private  until  six,  when  they  are  called  to  public 
reading,  and  thence  to  Complines.  They  conclude 
at  eight  o'clock,  when  tlie  brethren  retire  to  rest, 
and  all  is  still  in  their  venerable  monastery.  Their 
beds   are   coarse  pallets  of  straw,  with  single 
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bUakets  as  a  oovering;  the  furniture  is  simply  a 
chair,  a  ledge,  a  vessel  containiDg  holy  water,  aud 
a  scull. 

On  tUe  third  morning  we  left  La  Trappe  in  the 

ooldy  gray  dawn,  and  having  shaken  hands  with 

Pierre  Houdet,  who  was  little  inclined  to  receive 

any  gntnity  for  his  services  as  our  guide,  we  struck 

into  the  main  road,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  our 

starting-point — a  pretty  little  anherge  on  the  side  of 

a  hill,  where,  as  a  board  intimated,  truly  in  this 

solitary  instuice,  there  was  "  Good  entertainment 

for  horse  and  man."     And  now,  most  patient  of 

readers,  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  of  La  Trappe.  I 

have  endeayoored  to  set  before  your  eyes,byasimpler 

nnadomed  narrative,  the  daily  life  of  the  recluses 

of  that  dnarj  forest.     Little  more  remains  to  tell. 

The  erring  monk  whom  I  saw  doing  penance  in  the 

refectory,  for   breaking   the    general   silence,   by 

dropping  his  plate,  or  some  such  bagatelle^  was  no 


other  than  a  ei-devani  marquis  of  the  old  regimey 
whose  witty  profligacy  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  formed  a  staple  topic  of  conversa- 
tion for  the  savants  and  quid  nunes  of  the  brilliant 
coteries  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  till,  worn 
out  by  dissipation,  with  a  broken  constitution  and 
a  remnant  of  a  princely  fortune,  he  sought  the 
gloomy  "  refugium  pececUorunC'  which  is  his  home, 
and  will  be,  in  all  human  probability,  his  unregretted 
grave.  Oblivion  has  long  blotted  out  his  name 
from  the  list  of  the  fools  of  fashion.  Alas !  poor 
foolish  votary  of  dissipation  !  The  parasites  who 
drank  thy  wine,  and  hung  with  fawning,  feigned 
eagerness  on  thy  every  light  boB  mot,  have  long 
forgotten  thee,  weak  butterfly  of  a  passing  moment, 
who  art  even  now  in  thine  unhonoured  old  age, 
reaping  the  bitter  harvest  of  satiety  m  thy  cold  cell, 
on  thy  straw  pallet,  with  the  grinning  skull  for  thy 
sole  companion ! 
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Quanto  minof  est  cum  rellquis  Tersari  quam  tal  m«mlaitse. 


Alokb — lost  love — alone 

I  never  more  should  be 

(Is  love  satiety  ?) 

When  the  murmur  of  the  bee 

Ebth  a  tongue  to  talk  with  me — 

When  each  wand'ring  wind's  a  tongue, 

As  it  comes  from  far  to  me. 

From  sweet,  wild  flowers— among 

Flowers  sweet  as  thoughts  of  thee. 

By  whom  joy's  knell  was  rung. 

II. 
Alone — lost  love — alone,  ^ 

Can  sorrow  never  be ; 
When  the  kine  come  o'er  the  lea — 
When  the  sun  dips  'neath  the  sea — 
When  the  sea-bird's  soaring  home 
From  the  cold,  unquiet  sea — 
Then  my  wayward  thoughts  will  roam 
To  thee — to  thee — to  thee ! 
But  Hope  doth  never  come 
With  the  garish  dawn  to  me : 
Then  welcome,  gentle  sleep ! 
Set  prison'd  memory  free ! 

III. 
Oh,  night,  dream-shrouded  night ! 
When  the  moon  is  riding  high. 
And  the  waves  beneath  her  light 
Flash  onward,  coldly  bright. 
And  the  stars  peer  through  the  sky — 
Oh,  night !  bring  weird  sleep 


To  wile  my  musings  back — 

Till  grief  forgets  to  weep 

On  mcra'ry's  rosy  track — 

To  the  days  when  Hope  was  young. 

Ere  self-willed  love  would  see 

How  hearts  must  soon  be  wrung. 

IV. 

To  dream-laud,  gentle  sleep. 
On  thy  pinions  Sj  with  me ; 
Bid  grief  forget  to  weep. 
Nor  tearful  vigils  keep. 
Looking  outward  o'er  the  sea. 
Alas !  my  thoughts  by  day 
Will  wildly  wander  wide 
With  grief  away — away, — 
(Ah !  whither  would  ye  stray  P) 
Sleep !  bid  them  roam  with  love. 
To  nestle  by  her  side ! 

V. 

But  I  would  fain  forget 

An  early-broken  vow — 

For  my  heart  is  bleeding  yet. 

And  I'm-weak  and  weary  now. 

And  my  weary  miud  would  roam 

Through  a  mist  of  tears  with  thee. 

To  the  light  of  my  early  home. 

Ere  life  grew  dark  to  me. 

Aud  again  I'd  rove  with  a  long-lost  love 

Where  my  feet  no  more  may  be. 

On  a  memory-haunted  shore 

Of  the  cold,  unquiet  sea  I 

W.  B.  B.  S. 
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O  you, 
Earth's  tender  and  impassionate  few ! 
Take  coorage  to  entnist  yoor  love 
To  Him,  so  named,  who  guards  above 

Ite  ends,  and  shall  fhlfU, 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  l)road4oving  will ! 

tXizabeth  Barrett  JBroteninff. 


CHAPTER  II. 


PKITTT      JULIANA. 


T^2BB  are  two  interesting  commoDplaces  inyolyed 
in  the  topics  of  this  chapter — the  subject  of 
names,  and  the  doctrine  of  coincidences.  Some  of 
my  readers,  on  seeing  the  name  of  Juliana,  and 
presuming,  correctly,  that  it  is  assigned  to  a  sister 
of  theirs  who  cannot  he  dispensed  with  in  the 
narrative,  will  say  it  is  fictitious  and  romantic; 
others  will  observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  a 
name,  and  will  pass  on  the  other  side  —  of  the 
page,  in  order  to  get  at  the  incident  as  fast  as 
possible.  Both  sorts  of  readers  will  be  wrong. 
There  is  something  in  this  name  (you  will  never 
guess  what,  so  you  may  as  well  give  it  up,  and 
wait  patiently  till  I  unravel  the  mystery  for  you) ; 
and  then  again,  it  is  at  once  fictitious  and  not 
fictitious,  and  whatever  romance  lies  in  the  thing 
itself  is  of  a  very  straightforward,  literal  character 
indeed.  I  may  also  observe  that  Juliana  will  not 
prove  to  be  the  person  you  would  expect  from  the 
name  she  bears. 

The  question  of  coincidences  of  all^  kinds,  and 
their  relations  to  the  grand  scheme,  is  a  very  large 
question  indeed,  and,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  a  v^ry 
solemn  one.  If  T,  being  (let  us  suppose)  a  starving 
man,  under  sentence  of  expulsion  from  my  land- 
lord, and  with  a  patient  wife,  and  impatient, 
because  hungry,  family,  put  ap  prayers  for  daily, 
instead  of  intermittent,  bread,  and  immediately 
go  forth  for  a  walk,  where  I  pick  up  a  golden 
guinea,  I  have  there  an  incident  which,  if  a 
William  Huntington,  I  put  down  in  a  Bank  of 
Faith ;  and  which,  in  any  case,  I  put  down  to 
the  list  of  special  providences  and  answers  to 
prayer,  of  which  every  pious  heart  has  a  longer  or 
shorter  bead-roll.  And  I  am  right.  Instantly, 
quicker  than  b'ghtning,  I  send  up  thanks  to  heaven 
— I  could  not  control  the  impulse  to  do  so,  if  my 
life  depended  upon  refraining.  But  if — and  here 
I  mention  what  actually  occurred  to  me  a  few  days 
ago — descending  a  hiU  in  the  country,  with  no 
housetop,  spire,  or  human  form,  in  sight,  I  observe 
that  my  walking  stick  wants  a  ferule,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  see  at  my  feet  a  girl's  brass  thimble, 
(bearing  the  motto  "  A  Gift  from  a  Friend,")  and 
exactly  fitting  my  staff,  and  appropriate  it  accord- 
ingly,— I  make  no  such  reflection  and  feel  no  such 
impulse  as  I  made  and  felt  in  the  other  case.  And 
yet  the  circumstance  whieh  actually  supplied, 
temporarily,  my  need  of  a  ferule  to  my  cane,  may 


have  been  as  truly  providential  as  the  imaginary 
finding  of  a  sovereign;  for,  suppose  I  had  not 
found  the  thimble,  and  in  crossing  the  road  to  the 
hardware-shop  to  obtain  a  ferule,  I  had  encountered 
the  wheel  of  a  laden  coal-waggon,  and 

You  perceive  at  once  that  it  woidd  be  impossible 
for  me  to  follow  out  that  suggestion  to  its  issues, 
unless  I  turned  this  history  into  a  philosophical 
treatise.  Nor  is  it  necessary :  our  instincts  defy 
casuistry,  as  H&mlet  defied  augury.  The  wider  we 
make  our  survey  the  more  we  multiply  the  chances 
of  perceiving  such  coincidences  as  I  am  going  to 
mention;  and  where  the  dramatic  significance  exists, 
we  feel  it  nolens  volens. 

On  the  autumal  day  when  George  Lambe  might 
have  been  seen  tnrniug  his  eyes  from  the  transurban 
hill  to  the  river  in  the  distance,  a  young  girl  of 
whom  he  had  never  yet  heard  was  turning  her  eyes 
from  a  point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river — in 
fact,  from  a  village  on  the  Essex  coast — towards 
the  direction  in  which  George  had  been  walking, 
with  her  little  head  full  of  thoughts  of  a  friend  of 
his,  aud  of  "  Grace's — one  of  Grace's  friends,"  you 
understand.  From  Mr.  Dorrien  she  had  received  a 
casual  kindness — which  will  be  told  in  due  time. 
Whether  she  ever  knew  Grace  will  also  be  told  in 
due  time.  But  one  thing  is  clear — ^she  was  not  in 
the  least  like  her.  She  was  not "  Olympian ;"  and 
the  most  excitable  lover — George  himself — would 
not  have  called  her  foot  imperial.  Her  hair  was 
light  and  parted  in  plain  bands  over  a  forehead 
broader  than  Grace's.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  dark 
hazel,  and,  when  lifted  straight  at  you,  displayed  a 
vivacity  which  would  have  struck  an  ethnological 
observer  as  incongruous  with  her  pale  English  face. 
The  colour  of  Grace's  eyes  is  a  profound  secret, 
and  I  do  not  believe  George  Lambe  himself  could 
have  told  it — but  vivacious  is  just  what  they  were 
not,  as  yon  would  guess  from  that  allusion  to 
Pallas  Athene.  At  the  present  moment,  too,  there 
was  a  sort  of  dishevelled  abandon  about  the  appear- 
ance of  poor  Juliana  (for  it  was  she),  to  which  the 
greatest  extremity  of  present  grief  could  not  have 
reduced  Grace — Grace,  the  courageous,  the  self- 
possessed,  from  whose  loins  passion  might  not  loose 
the  girdle,  whose  lamp  the  storm  of  circumstances 
extinguished  never.  You  will  have  to  pity  Juliana 
very  much  indeed,  and  so,  knowing  well  what  pity 
is  father  to,  I  am  artfully  and  providently  trying  to 
fortify  your  sympathies  in  Grace's  favour,  lest  you 
should  fall  in  love  with  her  rival. 
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Poor  Jaliaaa !  Her  present  desolate  situation 
on  the  shore  of  the  Thames,  at  the  village  of  Ship- 
vorth  (which,  with  yonr  usual  disoemment,  you  at 
once  perceive  to  be  a  fictitious  name),  arose  out  of 
a  lecture  delivered  in  the  fens  of  Huntingdonshire 
some  time  before.  I  grant  the  length  of  the  in* 
tervalkm^  but  the  yiadnot  of  circumstances  was 
simple  enough.  Lecturing  was  not  always  the 
respectable  thing  it  is  now;  espedallj  iiinsrani 
lecturing  was  not.  Campbell*  with  his  new  wig,  or 
Davy  with  his  peach-blossom  kids,  at  the  Boyal 
Institution*  was  all  very  well,  but 

Thelwall,  and  ye  ihai  Udure  at  ye  go^ 

Join  all  yonr  mystic  channts  to  please  LepaaK  I 

was  not  meant  by  Canning  for  a  complimentary 
allusion  bj  way  of  apostrophe ;  but  the  reverse. 
Nov-a-dajs,  however,  a  lecturer  is  a  respectable 
man,  and  in  the  provinces  he  is  a  lion,  a  lady-killer, 
one  of  the  the  dii  majores  of  the  hour — an  immense 
social  stimulant. 

It  was  in  the  provinces — it  was  in  Hunting- 
donshire, though  neither  at  Ramsey,  nor  at  St. 
Neots,  nor  at  St  Ives,  nor  at  Whittlesea — in  fact, 
I  shall  not  say  precisely  where  it  was — but  it  was 
in  the  fens  somewhere^that  "  Mr.  Elton  Sidney, 
from  Lando*!^  then  fulfilling  a  lecturing  mission 
concerning  the  "  great  social  and  political  questions 
of  the  hour" — and  his  own  bread  and  cheese — on 
a  certain  day*  weU  remembered  by  Juliana  at  the 
moment  I  have  in  my  eye,  put  up  his  posters,  and 
summoned  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  that  land 
of  dykes,   brick-kilns,  and  windmills,   for  miles 
aroond,  to  come  and  be  enlightened.     And  they 
came.    What  a  mighty  meaning  a  word  which,  to 
you  and  me,  is  common-place  and  fdde^  may  have 
to  others !     This  *'  lecture"  turned  all  the  heads  of 
the  girk  far  and  near  in  the  bare  anticipation. 
Young  ladies,  of  bread  and  butter  simplicity  and 
milky  kindness,  talked  of  nothing,  mom,  noon,  and 
night,  including  the  periods  occupied  in  dressing, 
undressing,  and  going  to  sleep,  but  this  '*  lecture." 
Elderly  and  middle-aged  matrons  swelled  the  cry, 
and  stolid  sires  were  aggravated  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  disgust  by  the  incessant  pottering  about 
this  confounded  "  lecture.' '     A  lady-frieud  of  mine, 
vho  happened  (if  anything  happens)  to  be  staying 
▼ith  a  relative  in  the  neighbourhood,  assures  me 
that,  ID  despite  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  hospitality, 
she  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  saying, 
vith  Lear — 

Saddlfi  my  horses — call  my  train  together  1 
and  retoming  to  town  to  escape  the  omnipresent 
topia  The  fact  is,  a  lecture  is  to  an  ignoramus 
not  without  consciousness,  pretty  much  what  the 
Kinon  is  to  a  worldling  who  wants  a  cheap  reli- 
gion—it furnishes  intellectuality  at  the  lowest  cost ; 
and  here  was  a  society  of  bumpkins,  with  their 
spooses  and  daughters,  flattering  themselves  that, 
vhea  they  bought  Mr.  Sidney's  tickets,  they  bought 
each  the  key  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  doing  some- 
thing <<  progressive"  and  refined,  at  the  small  charge 
of  one  ahmiDg.    For  all  that,  however,  the  inde- 


scribable excitement  occasioned  in  a  country  dis- 
trict by  a  "  lecture,"  is  to  me  one  of  the  things  which 
"  I  know  not,"  in  Solomon's  sense  of  the  words ; 
and  I  sometimes  add  it  to  his  category  of  inoom- 
prehensibles. 

The  only  person  of  consideration  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  did  not  take  the  *<  lecture"  fever, 
was  the  Kev.  Mr.  Apps,  pastor  of  a  strange,  non* 
descript  congregation  there,  who  held  himself  and 
his  sternly  aloof  from  these  vanities— partly  because 
"the  wisdom  of  the  world  was,"  he  observed, 
'* foolishness  with  God,"  and  his  motto  was,  "To 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony ;"  partly  because  the 
Episcopalians  of  the  district  to  a  man — nay,  to  a 
little  boy — patronised  "  the  lecture,"  which  to  him 
at  once  identified  Mr.  Sidney  with  Amalek,  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  and  the  Scarlet  Woman ;  and  partly, 
because  Mrs.  Apps,  who  might  have  thawed  his 
reserve,  could  not,  after  the  most  anxious  consi- 
deration and  persevering  rummaging  of  old  drawers, 
find  means  to  make  her  best  bonnet  presentable 
for  such  a  festive  occasion.  So  Mr.  Apps  staid 
from  "the  lecture,"  and  speift  his  evening  in 
selecting  the  most  applicable  passages  he  could 
think  of  for  next  Sunday's  reading,  when  he  pro- 
posed, by  an  emphatic  delivery,  to  fling  them  in 
the  teeth  of  one  of  his  deacons,  who  would  surely 
be  cut  to  the  heart  and  brought  to  repentance  for 
going  to  the  lecture — (the  stiff-necked  man  did 
actually  go,  with  his  wife  and  daughter!) — when  his 
pastor  publicly  charged  him  to  "  deal  no  more  so 
exceeding  proudly,''  and  not  to  "lift  up  his  horn 
on  high" — charged  ^tV»,  I  say;  for  though  the 
select  quotations  were  addressed  to  the  bassoon  in 
the  little  gallery,  the  orator's  manner  was  pointed  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been,  Mrs.  Apps's  was — not  less 
so  than  that  nose  of  hers,  whose  ominous  workings 
sympathised  with  the  oommination  from  the  pulpit. 
Let  us  forgive  good  Mr.  Apps  his  ignorance,  self- 
esteem,  and  childishness ;  for  many  better  preachers 
have  had  worse  faults,  and  few  would  go  farther 
through  fire  and  water  to  a  sick  or  dying  bed.  I 
fear  that  we,  who  smile  at  his  puerility,  may  have 
to  sit  at  his  feet  some  day. 

But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apps  were  ignominious  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  enthusiasm.  If  you  had 
taken  from  a  balloon  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  dis- 
trict in  question  on  the  momentous  evening,  you 
would  have  seen,  in  the  gray  dusk,  gigs  upon  gigs 
—(the  gig  was  ike  vehicle  of  these  parts,  and,  I 
believe,  is  still  so) — packed  choke-full  of  round,  and 
ruddy,  and  laughing  humanity,  winding  through 
converging  lanes  towards  the  happy  centre  of 
attraction ;  and,  among  others,  the  capacious  gig 
of  Mr.  Adeane,  which  contained  himself,  his  wife, 
and  Juliana — toe  hitter  screwed  up  to  the  highest 
note  of  her  compass  in  the  way  of  expectation,  and 
fepling  in  her  glove  every  other  minute  to  see  if 
she  had  not  lost  her  ticket.  Ah!  how  pretty 
Juliana  was  that  night,  with  her  breeze-warm 
cheeks,  and  her  gleaming  eyes,  and  her  parted, 
cheny  lips,  and  her  restless  prattle,  and  her  flut- 
tering little  pulse  I  and  how  she  pitied  a  farm- 
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labourer's  wife,  whom  they  passed  at  raoonrlse, 
because  ske  could  not  go  to  "  the  lecture  !'*  Pretty 
Juliana ! 

Inside  tbe  lecture-room  was  seated  an  early 
audience,  in  their  best  clothes  and  behaviours — gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  appearing  to  have  concentrated 
the  interest  of  the  moment  in  a  becoming  carriage 
of  their  knees  and  elbows,  and  now  and  then  be- 
traying a  spasmodic  awe  by  a  suppressed  cough,  or 
a  glance  of  unutterable  rebuke  at  a  juvenile  titterer. 
Julian  watched  with  her  excited  little  eyes  the 
preparations  for  "  the  lecture*' — 0 !  that  lecture ! 
—the  flowing  green  baize  spread  on  the  table,  the 
plated  and  totally  superfluous  candlesticks  (there 
was  abundant  gas),  and  the  water  caraffe,  crowned 
with  the  tumbler,  from  which  the  unspeakable  Mr. 
Elton  Sidney  was  to  refresh  himself  when  "  loud 
cheers"  gave  him  the  opportunity,  or,  vice  versa, 
when  he,  by  drinking,  gave  the  signal  for  ''  loud 
cheers."  I  cannot  say  she  watched  the  approach  of 
the  lecturer,  who,  after  a  thrilling  and  artful  delay, 
marohed  into  the  room,  like  a  deserter,  under 
double  escort,  andvith  as  solemn  and  portentous  a 
face — no,  she  just  saw  him  advance  to  the  table, 
took  a  woman's  notice  of  his  free-falling  hair, 
buoyant  carriage,  and  well-knit  figure,  recognized 
herself  as  one  of  the  individuals  appealed  to  by  the 
formula  of  "Ladies  and  Gentlemen!"  and  then 
subsided  into  a  muse  of  admiration,  from  which  she 
was  in  a  few  minutes  roused  by  the  burst  of  appUuse 
that  greeted  his  felicitous  exordium  about — 

The  happy  homes  of  England, 

How  beaatiful  they  stand. 
Amidst  the  tall  ancestral  trees. 

That  crowd  the  father-land, 

and  the  antiquities,  glories,  and  responsibilities  of 
agriculture.  His  topic  was  "The  Present  Age," 
and  he  would  observe,  without  making  invidious 
comparisons,  that  the  flail  was  a  mightier  thing 
than  the  sceptre,  the  plough  an  implement  of  nobler 
uses  than  the  sword.  The  sceptre  might  rule,  but 
the  flail  educed  from  their  protecting  husk  "the 
kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season,"  if  he 
might  quote  the  words  of  our  Anglican  Liturgy. 
(Hear,  hear,  from  the  clergyman  in  the  chair,)  The 
sword  mutilated  the  "human  form  divine;"  the 
plough  prepared  the  sod  to  receive  (he  precious 
seed,  every  grain  of  which  was  dearer  to  a  true 
Briton — (Cheers  from  speculators  anticipating  a  rise 
at  Mark-lane)  —than  an  ounce  of  gold.  Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  at  this  point  of  the  oration, 
Juliana  almost  sank  with  confusion  as  she  caught 
Mr.  Sidney's  flashing  eye,  and  making  an  unsuccess- 
ful effort  to  look  at  the  water-bottle,  found  herself 
staring  at  the  bow  of  his  white  necktie,  of  which 
he  betrayed  a  prompt  consciousness  by  fumbling  at 
it,  and  then  looking  still  harder  at  her — Yes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen — and  the  day  would  come  when  the 
dark  green  Earth,  daughter  of  the  giant  Sun,  should 
look  forth  right  lovingly,  and  the  wickedness,  the 
guilt,  the  sin ;  the  folly,  the  insanity,  the  unwisdom ; 
the  restrictions,  the  limitations — (a  solitary  hiss 
fnm  a  too'snspicious  Protectionisf) — Who  dared  to 


gainsay  him  ? — he  meant  the  Satanic  restrictions, 
the  limitations,  on  the  growth  of  humanity  in 
religion,  in  truth,  in  goodness — {Tremendous  ap- 
plause, and  one  cry  of  **  Turn  him  out/**) — and  so  on 
mutatis  mutandis  ad  infinitum,  until  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  when  he  closed  with  a  grand  display  of 
rhetorical  fireworks,  and  sank  upon  the  chair  iu  an 
attitude,  putting  his  hair  off  his  forehead  with  one 
hand,  and  helping  himself  with  exhausted  eagerness 
to  the  water  with  the  other.  If  Juliana's  guardian 
angel  had  helped  her  little  heart  to  something 
refrigerating  at  the  same  moment,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  would  have  gratified  her  friends  and 
saved  her  some  suffering ;  but  the  angel  knew  his 
appointed  task,  and  she,  poor  dear  girl,  never 
reproaches  him  to  this  hour. 

Pretty,  palpitating,  flushing  Juliana !.  As  Mr. 
Elton  Sidney  had  mentioned  "incidentally,"  i,e., 
by  way  of  introducing  an  anecdote  to  his  own 
praise  and  glory,  that  he  was  born  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Adeane  was  a  Lynn  man,  she 
was  not  in  the  least  surprised  when  the  latter  went 
up  to  the  platform,  and  intercepting  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero,  bore  him  ofiT,  after  a  brief  contest,*for  the 
honour  of  having  him  to  supper,  bed,  and  break- 
fast, and  brought  him  down  to  his  wife  and  Juliana, 
both  of  whom  the  Conquering  Hero  saluted  with 
much  natural  geniality,  and  with  the  graceful 
freedom  of  a  man  of  the  world.  He  was,  I  confess, 
a  little  surprised,  as  the  reader  will  be,  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  pack  all 
four  of  them  into  the  gig ;  but  the  feat  was  ac« 
complished,  to  the  music  of  Juliana's  low  kugb, 
and  Mr.  Elton  Sidney's  running  fire  of  pleasantry. 
He  and  Mr.  Adeane  sat  on  the  sides  of  the  seat, 
Mrs.  Adeane  in  the  middle,  and  Juliana,  theoreti- 
cally speaking,  on  that  lady's  knee;  practically, 
whenever  the  badness  of  the  road  jolted  the  gig, 
she  found  herself  in  everybody's  lap  by  turns; 
which  conduced  both  to  hilarity  and  familiarity, 
and  made  it  seem  quite  natural  when,  on  reaching 
home,  she  was  helped  out  by  his  ready  hand,  at 
once  so  gentle  and  so  firm  in  its  clasp  of  hers. 
Then,  the  Sisters  Three  having  laid  their  heads 
together  to  turn  Juliana's,  the  wind  blew  out  the 
light  brought  by  the  servant,  and  there  was  more 
pleasantry  in  the  transit  from  the  dark  hall  to  the 
sitting  room.  Besides  which,  at  supper — ^most 
kindly,  levelling,  and  linking  of  meals  1 — there  was 
an  accidental  exchange  of  drinking  gUsses,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  refused  to  admit  the  fact  and  resign  hers, 
when  challenged  with  the  mistake. 

"  How  fond  I  am  of  country  ale,  to  be  sure ! 
Never  mind  the  glass — I  hardly  expected  so  full 
an  attendance  as  we  had  to  night  —  certainly  I 
did  not  think  to  sup  at  your  side»  Miss  Adeane — 
Have  you  ever  been  to  Lynn  ?" 

"No,  Sir." 

"Nor  to  London?" 

"No,  Sir — mother  has" — the  conventional 
euphuism  of  mamma  was  not  yet  in  use  even  in 
respectable  circles  in  the  fens. 

"Yes;  it  almost  turned  my  head,  and  drove  me 
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ataj — tho  noise  and  bustle  were  so  great.  I  do 
not  think  poor  July  would  like  it — she  has  never 
seen  any  life  at  all,  and  is  yery  timid." 

"  July  shall  go  some  day  soon,  just  for  a  peep 
and  back  again,"  said  Mr.  Adeane. 

*'  Ton  have  seen  the  sea,  Miss  Adeane  ?" 

"No,  Sir." 

•« Nor  the  Thames?" 

"No,  Sir— only  the  Ousc  and  the  Nene,"— 
with  a  smiie  that  broadened  till  it  conquered  the 
bloali, — a  smile  at  her  own  ignorance. 

•*  I  see— qnite  a  busy  little  home-bird — ^to  whom 
work  is  play  all  the  year  round." 

"Yea,  July  is  verj  good;  but  1  don't  think 
ahe  eaies  for  change." 

**  I  siomid  like  to  see  London,  mother !" 

"  Miss  Juliana  has  a  merry  eye,  Mrs.  Adeane ;  I 
aa  sure  she  will  enjoy  her  trip  with  Mr.  Adeane. 
If  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  comes  off,  I 
will  meet  you  at  the  station,  and  help  you  in 
your  peeps." 

A  panse ;  plates  are  changed ;  the  servant  drops 
a  knife  and  fork,  and  in  the  confusion,  Elton  says 
something  to  July  which  is  not  heard  by  the  rest. 

««I  should  think  you  would  like  poetry.  Miss 
Adeane  ?  Have  you  read  much  P" 

"I  have  read  the  'Farmer's  Boy,'  Sir." 

"And  there  is  some  poetry  in  the  'Pleasing 
Instructor,'  July." 

"O  yes,  mother— I  foi^ot,  *  Colin  and  Lucy'  by 
Mr.  TickeU,  and  «Hymn  to  Adversity'  by  Mr. 
Gray,  and  •  Vital  Spark,'  and  •  Father  of  all,'  and 

•  The  Spacious  Firmament, 'and  •  The  Curfew  Tolls:' 
Joliana  eanght  a  gleam  of  amusement  in  Mr.  Sid- 
n^a  eye,  and  coloured  up  with  vexation  as  she 
did  so.  She  resented  it,  by  keeping  silence  for 
the  remainder  of  the  meal,  and  bade  him  good 
nig^t  with  a  tart  reserve  which  surprised  him. 
"  For  such  a  simple  girl,  she  has  great  vivacity,  and 
a  tolerable  temper  of  her  own,"  thought  Mr. 
Sidn^,  as  he  tumbled  into  the  billowy  ocean  of 
down,  in  the  wilderness  of  a  bedroom  to  which  he 
waa  conducted. 

Tb»  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr.  Sydney 
foand  July  again  in  good  humour,  and  looking  as 
freah  and  rosy  as  the  apples  in  the  orchard  which 
lie  eoold  see  from  the  wmdow  of  the  room  where 
they  sat.  He  was  rather  silent,  and  much  more 
respeelf  nl  in  his  manner  towards  her.  He  observed, 
after  a  long  muse  over  his  egg,  that  he  had  con- 
ceived  a  d^^n  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  at 

*  *  ♦—(Juliana  lifted  up  her  head  with  sudden 
interest  aiul  suddenly  dropped  it  again) — and  that 
he  ahoQld  like  to  go  over,  and  arrange  for  a  longer 
atay  at  his  inn. 

Now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adeane,  having  once  in 
their  Uvea  received  a  stranger  who  had  turned  out, 
th^  thon^t,  an  angel  welcomed  unawares,  and 
being  naturally  "  given  to  hospitality,"  could  not 
aDow  a  Lynn  man,  who  knew  so  many  of  the 
townsfolk,  and  a  lecturer,  too,  whose  presence 
would  shed  snch  a  glory  over  the  people  who  might 
I  him  for  a  guest,  to  depart  from  under  their 


roof  so  long  as  there  was  any  kindly  pretext  for 
detaining  him.  So  it  was  soon  settled  that  Mr. 
Elton  Sidney  should  make  himself  at  home  at  Mr. 
Adeane's,  while  he  enlightened  the  *  *  *  folk  out 
of  his  budget  of  philosophy  and  eloquence. 

It  was  an  eventful  time  for  *  *  *  and  a  proud 
time  for  the  Adeanes,  who  were  the  envied  of  all 
the  district.  Mr.  Sidney  did  make  himself  at  home. 
What  b  more,  he  made  himself  liked.  He  lent 
July — pretty  July  ! — books  from  his  trunk,  and 
she  soon  found  herself  in  a  new  world  of  emotion 
and  thought,  looking  out  from  which  she  could  not 
but  feel  that  the  taugibilities  of  her  home  and  daily 
life  were  growing  hazy  to  her  mental  vision,  and 
receding  deeper  aad  deeper  iato  tho  distance  and 
the  shadow.  Occasionally,  her  manner  would  be  a 
little  constrained;  occasionally,  even  irritable;  then 
she  would  be  sorry,  and  weep  in  secret,  and  after- 
wards be  demonstratively  kind  and  affectionate — 
this,  to  her  friends.  She  took  to  placing  flowers 
in  the  bedrooms  every  morning,  and  did  not  except 
Mr.  Sidney's — why  should  sheP  But  then.  Mi. 
Sidney  did  not  see  the  other  bedrooms.  '*  That 
girl  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,"  said  he,  as  he  looked 
at  his  flowers ;  and  he  thanked  her  for  them,  one 
afternoon,  in  the  garden,  scrutinising  her  narrowly, 
as  he  did  so.  But  she  was  no  longer  the  bashful 
thing  he  had  met  at  his  first  lecture — even  a  few 
days  had  made  a  startling  difference  in  her.  There 
was  some  element  of  sympathy  or  imitativeness  in 
her  nature,  which,  latent  until  now,  had  warmed 
into  life  as  sudden  as  a  polar  summer,  under  his 
influence.  She  had  now  savoir  /aire  instead  of 
gaueherie,  and  self-possessed  gaiety,  instead  of 
blushing  cheerfulness.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
His  whole  stay  with  the  Adeanes  waa  short  of 
five  weeks  in  length ! 

At  its  close,  he  proposed  a  trip  to  Peterborough, 
to  see  the  cathedral.  On  the  appointed  day,  which 
proved  to  be  tantalisingly  fine,  Mr.  Adeane  sprained 
his  ankle  in  leaving  his  bedroom,  and  the  holiday 
was,  for  an  instant  or  two,  renounced.  But  a 
cloud  came  over  July's  face,  even  while  she  applied 
a  fomentation  to  the  sprain,  and  he  bade  her  go 
with  Mr.  Sidney,  and  see  Peterborough  cathedral, 
and  tell  them  all  about  it  at  supper;  so,  after  many 
kisses,  and  many  regrets,  she  went. 

But  she  did  not  tell  Uiem  all  about  it  at  supper 
— no,  nor  at  breakfast  next  morning.  Instead 
there  came  a  letter,  in  Mr.  Sidney's  handwriting, 
to  say  that  Juliana  was  happy  and  well,  and  would 
be  taken  care  of ;  that  the  horse  and  gig  were  put 
up  at  such  an  inn  at  Peterborotigh,  and  that  the 
idea  of  pursuit  was  clearly  absurd !  It  concluded 
with  all  good  wishes  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adeane,  and 
another  assurance  that  Juliana  should  be  well- 
treated. 

Which  reminds  mc  that  /  have  not  been  treating 
her  properly.  All  thi:i  time,  I  have  left  her  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  mass  of  haze  that  bounded  the 
river  as  seen  from  the  stone  steps  going  down  into 
the  water  by  the  pier  at  Shipworth.  And  yet, 
scarcely  left  her ;  for  her  thoughts  have  been  fol- 
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lomng  pretty  much  the  same  coarse  as  my  pen, 
and  she  only  bites  her  lips  so  nerroasly,  because 
her  thoughts  have  a  sad  sequel  to  add  to  our  di- 
gression. The  sad  sequel  includes  a  bewildering 
journey  by  railway  to  London — where  a  breakfast, 
half-tasted ;  a  bewildering  journey  from  London- 
bridge,  by  steamboat,  to  Shipworth ;  some  dreamy 
weeks  at  the  placid-looking  hotel  there,  which 
abuts  upon  the  now  desolate  pier;  a  departure 
''for  town"  of  her  companion,  with  promise  of 
instant  return ;  a  restless  night  and  a  feverish  day 
of  suspense  —  but,  oh,  the  promise  is  broken, 
broken,  broken !  Then  Juliana  also  makes  a  frantic 
journey  "to  town,"  knowing  little  more  of  Aim 
than  the  Saracen  maid  of  Gilbert ;  and  she  might 
go  through  those  hot,  dusty  streets,  crying  out  his 
name  all  day,  with  no  result  but  a  hooting  mob  at 
her  heels,  Vho  would  take  her  for  a  mad  woman ! 
They  would  not  be  far  wrong.  With  the  intuitions 
of  madness,  she  finds  out  a  reasonably  cheap  hotel 
in  the  chaotic  dty ;  resolves  to  stay  there  till  her 
last  penny  is  spent,  and  seek  Mm  aU  day — ^though 
whether  she  will  M  on  his  neck,  or  tear  his  false 
heart  out,  when  she  finds  him»  is  more  than  she 
can  say,  if  you  aslc  her.  Ah,  idiot !  ingrate  that 
she  is!  "He  was  detained — he  could  not  help 
himself — ^he  has  been  at  Shipworth  looking  for  ker 
— she  will  go  and  inquire."  But  there  are  no 
news  of  him  fA^re.  Back  again  to  London ;  when 
it  strikes  her  that  the  Post-office,  where  it  seems 
to  her  that  all  the  letters  in  London  must  be 
posted,  would  be  a  good  place  to  watch  and  take 
her  chance  of  meeting  him.  There  she  stands, 
then,  at  post-time,  evening  after  evening,  scanning 
eveiy  male  face  in  the  turbulent  crowd,  and  bearing 
too  unquiet  a  heart  to  heed  their  jostlbg,  or  an 
occasional  oath  from  a  newsboy;  and  the  six  o'clock 
bell,  which  to  the  unpunctual  breathless  ones  means 
merely  an  extra  stamp  on  their  sheets,  means  to  poor 
July  every  night  an  extra  knell  to  her  hopes. 

One  evening,  she  casts  her  eye,  in  desolate 
▼acuity  of  mind,  upon  the  list  of  unclaimed  letters 
hung  up  for  inspection,  and  sees  her  own  name, 
with  the  address  of  the  hotel  at  Shipworth !  At 
the  same  instant,  our  stout  friend,  Mr.  Dorrien, 
who  is  kept  late  in  London,  happens  to  be  passing, 
and  this  forlorn  girl  dutches  him  by  the  arm, 


rather  to  his  surprise,  and  asks  him  what  to  do  to 
get  that  letter.  Of  course,  he  tells  her  it  is  too 
late  for  to-day.  The  next  morning  she  claims  it. 
By  one  of  those  unaccountable  blunders  common 
with  conscience-stricken  people,  Mr.  Elton  Sidney 
had  forgotten  the  p&eudonyme  by  which  Juliana 
and  he  were  known  at  the  hotel,  and  had  addressed 
her  as  Miss  Adeane ;  so  that  the  letter  had  been 
sent  back. 

The  Post-office  clerk  who  handed  Jaliana  the 
letter  was  rather  startled  at  the  savage  vehemence 
with  which  she  tore  it  open,  and  at  the  tension  in 
her  carriage  as  she  walked  away.  Once  or  twice, 
while  staying  at  Shipworth  with  kirn,  she  had 
insisted  on  writing  home  to  say  she  was  '*  well  and 
happy,"  and  he  had  sent  the  letters  to  London  for 
a  friend  to  post.  It  was  time  to  vnrite  home  again, 
but  how/  Having  settled  ikat  question,  and 
written  accordingly,  she  now  stands  on  the  stone 
steps  at  Shipworth,  with  Mr.  Elton  Sidney's  com- 
munication crumpled  in  her  pocket,  and  another 
question  under  debate  in  her  mind. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

MANY     MATTSaS. 

Iv  there  were  a  councillor  and  friend  in  all  the  wide 
worid  whom  I  would  have  wished  to  plant  at  poor 
July's  elbow  in  the  terrible  moment  of  her  young 
life,  it  would  have  been  Grace  Dorrien  ;  who  has 
my  undivided  homage  and  affection,  and  I  hope 
yours  also,  as  much  as  ever.  How  I  love  that 
girl,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  can  write  or  say ;  and 
so  confident  am  I  in  her  intuitive  sympathy  and 
pure  and  steady,  yet  gentle  wisdom,  that  I  am  half 
inclined  to  think  if  she  were  to  meet  Juliana  in  the 
streets  of  London,  she  would  say  to  herself, 
"There  is  a  soul  passing  through  deep  waters  of 
some  kind,  Aid  needing  help,"  and  that  she  would 
follow  her  and  watch  her  at  any  cost  of  personal 
inconvenience.  Poor,  desperate  July !  Would  the 
toll-keeper  have  allowed  her  to  pass  over  Waterloo 
Bridge,  if  she  had  tendered  the  lawful  halfpenny 
with  that  face  P — ^I  think  not.  But  Julj  is  not 
to  meet  Grace — ^no,  never ; — so  there  is  an  end  of 
the  speculation. 


JIJST  DEAD. 


D&av  the  curtains  dose ; 

Whisper  a  brief,  brief  prayer, 
For  him,  so  pale  and  dumb  in  Ids  woes ; 
Lay  on  her  breast  a  white,  white  rose. 

And  leave  our  darling  there ; 
With  the  peachy  bloom  that  lay  on  her  cheek 
Paded  away  to  a  single  streak. 
And  a  chill  on  her  bosom  that  throbs  no  more 
With  the  beautiful  life  that  hath  gone  before. 


0  breathing  white  white  rose  1 

O  breathless  whiter  form  I 
The  morning  comes,  and  the  evening  goes, 

With  change  of  calm  and  storm ; 
But  ye,  sweet  flowers^  shall  fade  together, 
Where  darkness  and  silence    make   peacefulier 

weather 
Than  waits  on  the  hearts  that  say  in  their  pain, 
"  The  flower  that  was  fiurest  aludl  bloom  again."^ 
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AxBXAXDmx  Dumas  aspirM  to  be  the  Alexander 
the  Oreat  of  modem  literature.  He  has  swept 
over  the  territories  of  knowledge  with  an  unez- 
axapled  rapidity,  and  the  nine  muses  in  chorus  do 
not  soffioe  to  sing  his  triumphs.  Poet,  romanoer, 
histozian,  traveller — he  is  ready  to  brave  all  themes, 
and  to  take  tribute  of  the  universe  of  readers. 
Quick  and  extended  as  have  been  the  marches  of 
his  intellect,  he  has  not  yet  to  weep  because  there 
are  no  more  books  to  write ;  and  l»  the  future  to 
lus  gaie  appears  not  less  biiUiant  than  the  past, 
what  wonder  he  "  assumes  the  god,  affects  to  nod, 
and  seems  to  shake  the  spheres!"  Alexandre 
Dumas,  having  attained  his  literary  majority,  and 
through  the  one  and  twenty  years  of  his  laborious 
career,  given  to  the  public,  as  he  tells  us,  some 
forty  dramas,  and  eight  hundred  volumes,  has 
latterly,  as  most  people  know,  sat  down  to  recount 
the  story  of  his  difficulties  and  successes,  to 
iliuatrate  the  age  in  its  reUtion  to  his  life,  and  in 
de£iult  of  a  better  minstrel,  to  chaunt  the  psBsn  of 
victory,  like  him  who,  to  the  music  of  Timotheus, 

Fought  all  his  hactles  o*er  again ; 
And  thrice  he  rooted  all  his  foes, 
And  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 

Probably  few  Englishmeu,  save  those  in  search  of 
material  for  philosophical  study,  have  attempted  to 
wade  through  the  volumes  of  his  singular  Mhunret, 
that  in  interminable  numbers  have  come  fast  upon 
the  world.  We  do  not  believe — that  is,  M.  Dumas 
does  not — in  genius  withering  in  lone  despair, 
crushed  by  neglect,  and  dying  with  its  crown  un- 
worn ;  and  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  prove  by  inference, 
eitber  the  surpassiug  power  that  has  helped  him  to 
breast  the  steeps  where  thousands  have  fallen ;  or 
thai  humble  mediocrity,  as  personated  in  himself, 
can  accomplish  the  work,  and  reap  the  rewards,  of 
the  most  gifted  spirit.  The  greatest  merit  of  these 
gossipping  recollections,  we  are  assured,  is  that 
they  will  preserve,  and  reproduce  for  future  time, 
when  disposed  to  become  shortsighted,  the  physiog- 
Bomy  of  those  in  which  their  author  lived ;  but 
from  his  frequent  appeals  to  posterity,  and  the  value 
our  children's  children  are  expected  to  attach  to  the 
sdnutest  personal  details,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  are  not  also  expected  to  study  the 
nineteenth  century  rather  as  illustrative  of  his 
career  than  as  possessing  an  intrinsic  interest. 

This  is  an  age  of  confidences  and  confessions, 
and  ploughmen,  and  beggar-boys,  and  negro  slaves, 
and  poets,  and  philosophers  have  contrived  to 
furnish  the  curious  in  such  matters  with  abundant 
illustration.*  of  self  love  in  its  manifold  develop- 
ments. But  M.  Dumas  has  severed  himself  by  a 
wide,  and  we  would  hope  by  an  impassable,  gulf 
from  the  whole  tribe  of  autobiographers ;  and  has 
produced  a  work  unique  in  kind,  and  impressed 
with  an  individuality  w^.thy  of  his  antecedents. 
He  is  the  prineeol  egotists.    To  talk  of  vanity,  or 


any  such  common-place  thing,  is  beside  the  mark. 
Almost  every  page  gives  evidence  of  a  rabid  egotism, 
that  sees  itself  mirrored  everywhere — that  runs 
riot  in  the  wantonness  of  fancy — ^that  looks,  speaks, 
and  acts  the  one  dominant  idea  in  every  variety  of 
form  or  fashion — that  makes  words  synonymous  with 
wisdom,  and  life  with  immortality — that  reduces 
the  eternal  laws  of  truth  and  right  to  the  vague 
sentiment  of  a  fleeting  consciousness,  and,  inverting 
the  pantheistic  creed,  ingulphs,  by  virtue  of  its 
sympathies  and  powers,  all  things  external  in  its 
own  existence.  The  physical  prowess  of  M.  Dumas 
the  grasp  of  his  intellect,  the  fervour  and  constancy 
of  his  affections,  are  all  expounded  and  enforced, 
together  with  whatever  can  best  set  them  off — 
such  as  personal  failings  in  the  region  of  circum- 
stance, poverty,  ignorance,  the  want  of  friends; 
and  he  is  represented  as  a  man  who  has  fought 
and  beaten  destiny.  Were  these  memoirs  trust- 
worthy—value the  doer  and  his  deeds  as  we  might 
— there  would  yet  be  an  interest  in  tracing  the 
successive  steps  by  which,  beneath  *'the  scar  of  the 
unconqueted  wilv*  he  has  reached  his  present 
influence ;  but  we  turn  to  them  now  with  saddened 
feelings,  as  to  the  mausoleum  of  a  man  who,  untrue 
to  his  genius,  has  shut  himself  up  there  in  suicidal 
frenzy,  to  perish  in  a  monumental  pile  of  his  own 
building.  Alternately  we  are  disposed  to  laughter 
or  to  shame  at  the  grotesque  and  blasphemous 
forms  that  this  spirit  of  self  adulation  so  dexterously 
assumes.  Now  we  are  summoned,  as  to  the  altar 
of  life,  to  hear  him  declaim  his  great  respect  for 
holy  things — that  great  faith  in  Providence,  and 
that  unfaltering  love  of  God,  which,  throughout  a 
troubled  course,  have  never  yielded  to  a  moment 
of  doubt  or  despair.  Now  he  provokes  comparisons 
with  the  mightiest  men  of  time,  or  weeps  over  the 
graves  of  heroic  hearts  that  have  ceased  to  beat  in 
the  struggle  he  has  survived ;  and  now  he  exults 
in  the  penetration  that  has  enabled  him  to  discern 
genius  in  obscurity,  and  to  drag  it  forth  into  the 
brilliant  sunshine  of  his  patronage — parades  the 
services  he  has  done  to  frieud  or  foe,  or  the  grati  - 
tude  and  love  he  cherishes  for  many  of  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Here  he  speculates  on  his  remark- 
able idiosyncrasy — ^how  strange  it  is  that  he  could 
never  hate  for  a  personal  offence  or  wrong — that 
bU  his  antipathies  have  been  reserved  for  those  who 
in  art  are  opposed  to  greatness  (jftandeur),  or  in 
politics  to  progress;  and  then  he  indulges  in 
lengthened  criticisms  on  his  own  productions — 
takes  you  behind  the  scenes,  to  the  workshop  and 
the  anvil — explains  to  you  the  manner  of  his  toil 
—reseizes  the  hammer  as  be  talks— tells  you 
whence  the  material  is  derived  on  which  he  works, 
its  value,  and  its  uses — discusses  the  improvements 
made  from  time  to  time,  invented  or  imported,  in 
his  factory,  and  ends  by  handing  over  some  polished 
specimen  of  his  art  that  you  may  test  the  excellence 
of  his  workmanship  upon  the  spot.     Not  less 
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noticeable  is  ttie  minuteuess  of  personal  detail, 
expanding  Toluuie  into  volume,  so  that,  were  he  a 
demigod,  the  most  inquisitive  of  antiquarians  five 
thousand  ages  hence  would  have  nothing  left  him 
to  discover.  Thus,  a  score  or  more  of  pages  are 
expended  in  proving  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth, 
and  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather ;  and,  in 
evidence,  the  certificates  of  birth  and  marriage  are 
transcribed  in  full  in  each  case.  The  joys  and 
tronbles  of  childhood  common  to  homani^,  that 
we  each  have  proved,  and  in  the  sunny  distance 
love  to  contemplate,  have  with  him  a  special  mean- 
ing, and  assume  historic  proportions;  while  the 
tricks  his  schoolfellows  played  on  him — ^howhe 
was  bolstered  till  the  bolster  burst,  and  the  feathers 
stuck  in  his  throat— how  he  paid  boyish  court  to 
some  fair  Parisian  visitors,  and  ostentatiously  leap- 
ing a  ditch  in  their  presence,  split  his  pantaloons, 
and  fled  in  shame ;  these,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
facts  of  simikr  import,  are  but  so  many  episodes 
in  the  grand  epic  of  his  life.  Yet,  since  even  these 
circumstantial  narratives  may  not  afford  sufficient 
data  to  the  inquiring  critic,  he  compUcently  sug- 
gests that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  examine 
closely  into  the  smallest  things,  as  by  no  means 
small  in  their  connexion,  can  visit  the  different 
localities  where  his  childhood  was  spent;  thai  there 
they  will  find  the  various  elements  shadowed  forth 
in  his  works,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  constituents 
of  his  impulsive  character. 

Michelet  once  said  to  M.  Dumas  that  he  was 
"  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,"  and  it  is  his  highest 
ambition  to  be  thought  so.  A  certain  rude  vigour 
is  characteristic  of  him — physical  subordinating 
intellectual  power,  but  both  operating  with  untiring 
energy.  Like  a  Sampson  he  can  burst  asunder  the 
green  withs  of  precedent  and  custom;  and  he 
pursues  his  "  gigantic  work,**  if  we  may  credit  his 
allusions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  pilgrim, 
whose  curse  impels  him  on  and  ever  on.  Work 
with  him  is  like  the  intoxication  of  Monte  Christo's 
Latchis ;  "  it  creates  in  real  life  a  factitious  life, 
80  full  of  enchanting  and  adorable  halluciations 
that  at  last  the  factitious  is  preferred  to  the  real." 
Thus  he  commenced  his  career  by  spending  six 
hours  daily  at  his  desk,  but  the  exigencies  and  the 
zeal  of  successful  effort  led  him  on  to  ten,  to  twelve, 
and  to  fifteen!  As  to  the  number  of  volumes  pro- 
duced in  these  long  hours  of  study — so  many  that 
the  question  of  authorship  has  often  been  raised 
by  his  wondering  readers — it  is  only  rivalled  by  his 
speed  in  composition.  Lucilius,  and  his  two  hun- 
dred lines  standing  on  one  foot,  is  as  nothing  to 
this  modem  scribe.  The  great  improvisatore  of 
the  age,  he  has,  moreover,  had  no  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties to  parade  his  skill.  How  amusingly  have  his 
pretensions  been  exemplified  in  some  of  those  re- 
markable trials  with  which  at  different  periods  his 
name  has  been  associated.  M.  Y^ron,  of  the 
CofuUtutionnel^  institutes  a  lawsuit  against  him  for 
breach  of  engagement.  M.  Dumas  defends  him- 
self :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  done  what  no  other  man 
has  done  or  will  do.     I  have  undertaken  five 


romances  at  once  in  five  different  journals ;  1  have 
published  these  five  romances,  and  I  defy  any  one 
to  point  out  a  single  line  that  is  not  my  own. 
Everything  was  done  with  my  own  hand.  Up  to 
the  time  of  this  suit,  I  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
M.  y^rou.  He  came  to  me  and  said,  '  My  dear 
Dumas,  if  you  do  not  write  us  an  amusing,  lively, 
interesting  tale — such  as  you  know  how  to  write — 
we  are  lost.  You  must  do  something  in  eight 
days.'  I  answered,  *  Eight  days!  That's  abun- 
dance— abundance  when  a  man  has  nothing  to  do ; 
but  when,  like  me«  you  have  five  feuilietons  to  write 
every  day,  it's  not  so  easy.'  I  had  then  three 
horses  and  three  servants  always  ready,  and  the 
railroad  at  all  hours,  to  carry  my  copy  to  Paris." 
However,  M.  Y6ron  is  in  great  trouble;  the  mag- 
nanimous Dumas  sees  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  or 
death,  so  he  promises  a  volume  of  six  thousand 
lines  in  eight  days.  ''  To  make  sure,"  said  he  to 
his  petitioner,  "  there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  pages  "  [dnde  for  curious  listeners — '*  I  write 
on  very  large  pages,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  of  my  writing  make  a  volume."]  "  Do  you 
go  and  number  them ;  I  engage  to  fill  them  for  you 
in  eight  days.  Ask  me  to  dinner  eight  days  hence, 
and  I  will  bring  you  my  six  thousand  lines."  What 
can  his  accuser  say  in  reply  P  Or,  in  any  case,  are 
not  the  penalties  of  conviction  outweighed  by  in- 
creased notoriety  P  M.  Girardin,  of  the  Pre^se^ 
complains  that  the  author  of  "  Balsamo"  leaves  his 
work  unfinished,  and  betakes  himself  to  Spain  and 
Africa.  "Gentiemen,  he  answers  again,  "these 
are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  set  out.  I 
had  thrown  off  158,000  lines — that  b,  forty-eight 
volumes,  in  eighteen  months.  I  was  tired.  You 
must  admit  that  one  might  well  be  a  little  tired 
after  writing  in  that  way."  Consider,  too,  the 
incidents  of  this  journey.  "  In  Spain  I  was  re- 
ceived not  only  as  a  man  of  letters — as  M.  Alex- 
andre Dumas — but  I  assisted  at  the  private  mar- 
riage of  {he  Prince.  I  received  the  grand  cordon 
of  the  Order  of  Charles  III.  I  was  received,  not 
as  M.  Dumas,  but  as  the  Marquis  Davy  de  la 
Pailleterie — as  the  friend  of  the  Duke  De  Montpen- 
sier."  At  Tunis,  the  reception  is  still  more 
flattering — there  they  know  what  a  man  is  worthy 
and  the  Bey  bestows  on  him  the  grand  cordon  of 
the  Order  of  Nicham.  Then,  finally — we  do  not 
parody ;  we  do  little  more  than  translate  his  own 
vrords) — the  adventures  and  achievements  of  the 
way  became  such  a  scion  of  so  great  a  people ;  the 
dignity  of  France  was  well  sustained ;  and  now; 
in  four  days,  if  the  ConstUutionnel  pleases,  the  story 
of  the  expedition  is  at  its  service — ''  two  of  the 
most  amusing  volumes  that  have  ever  appeared." 
But  M.  V^ron  never  thought  much  of  M.  Dumas, 
as  the  latter  laments  in  his  Memoires.  Y6ron, 
whose  reputation  is  his  gold,  was  manager  of  the 
Bcwe  de  la  Paris,  and  never  asked  him  for  a 
single  article! — was  manager  of  the  Opera,  and 
never  asked  him  for  a  poem,  but  on  condition  of 
collaboration  with  Scribe ! — ^was  manager  of  the 
ConsHMmnel,  and  never  treated  with  him  till  his 
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success  in  other  journals  compelled  negotiation! 
Ah,  oAUghty  M.  Y^ron !  Ton  recollect  the  agree- 
ment, broken  at  last  by  mutual  consent,  when  some 
twenty  volumes  were  still  due,  and  some  six  thou- 
sand francs  besides  ?  Yon  remember  how  it  was 
arranged  thnt  for  these  six  thousand  francs  yon 
should  receive  twelve  thousand  lines  F  To  reassure 
your  confidence,  M.  Dumas  publicly  proffers  a 
pramissory  note — "  Eor  the  first  journal  that  Y^ron 
sets  up,  he  can  draw  upon  me  for  12,000  lines,  at 
twelTc  days*  sight ;  the  thirteenth  day  his  signature 
shall  be  hononred." 

But  the  establishment  of  the  Mousquetaire  in  the 
winter  of  1853,  threw  all  former  achievements  into 
the  shade.  Why  get  up  a  newspaper  P  Alexandre 
Damas  answers — **Eirst,  because  I  am  tired  of 
bemg  ably  attacked  by  my  foes,  and  poorly  defended 
hj  my  friends;  next,  because  I  have  ii^l  forty  or 
ffly  volames  of  my  memoirs  to  publish,  and  because 
these  forty  or  fifty  volumes  become  the  more  dan- 
gerous  in  proportion  as  they  come  nearer  to  the 
present  day;  and  because  I  wish  to  be  amenable  for 
them,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  publbher/* 
8o  the  Motuquetaire  comes  out,  and  by  its  carica- 
tures and  personalities,  its  thrilling  narratives  and 
romances,  its  diversity  of  attraction — the  great  ego 
changing  his  character,  and  shifting  his  dress  with 
the  skill  of  an  old  performer — it  gathers  a  motley 
company  of  admirers  about  it.  The  number  ^ 
columns  daily  appearing  with  the  one  name  ap- 
pended confounds,  and  then  delights ;  and  one  and 
another  lights  his  little  torch  of  praise  in  honour  of 
this  new-come  friend.  Strange  to  say,  men  of 
fame  and  station  join  the  circle ;  and  the  powers  of 
the  improvisatore  are  allowed  to  rank  him  with  the 
greatest.  Lamartine  becomes  a  subscriber,  and 
Dumas  solicits  his  opinion :  —  "I  entertain  an 
opinion  on  things  human,  but  none  on  miracles. 
Ion  are  snperhuman ;  my  opinion  of  you  is  a  note 
of  admiration !  Perpetual  motion  has  been  sought 
for;  yon  have  done  better,  and  you  have  created 
perpetual  astonishment.  Adieu,  vivez  c^est  a  dire, 
eerives,  je  suie  la  pour  voua  lire,*'  And  even  the 
satirical  Uenri  Heine  turns  himself  round  on  the 
bed  where  he  has  lain  for  six  years,  to  write  to 
him: — *'Certes,  next  to  Cervantes  and  Mrs. 
Sohariar,  yon  are  the  most  amusing  story  teller  1 
know.  What  ease !  what  d^sinvolnire  /  and  what  a 
fine  fellow  yon  are  !  Upon  my  word  you  have  but 
one  fault  1  know  of — ^your  modesty !  You  are  too 
modest.  Those  who  upbraid  you  with  boasting 
and  braggadocio  do  not  so  much  as  suspect  the 
greatness  of  yonr  talent.  Hatter  yourself  as  yon 
will,  lavish  upon  yonr  person  the  most  extravagant 
hyperbole,  I  defy  you  to  preach  yourself  up  ever  so 
nroch  as  you  deserve  for  your  marvellous  produc* 
tioDs."  For  two  years  the  Mousquetaire  has  pur- 
sued its  eccentric  path.  Suddenly,  it  is  threatened 
with  extinction;  a  prosecution  is  commenced  for 
an  offence  most  trivial  even  in  a  country  where  an 
iron  hand  stifles  the  voice  of  free  speech ;  it  is 
nneipectedly  withdrawn,  and  M.  Dumas  the  sun 
of  that  wondrous  system,  announces  his  intention 


to  abandon  it  to  its  fate.  The  programme  of  future 
operations,  whispered  to  his  literaxy  friends,  has 
duly  appeared  in  the  various  newspapers ;  he  will 
remain  in  Paris  hat  Jbr  a  very  short  time,  to  bring 
out  two  dramas,  and  to  superintend  the  publication 
of  a  new  edition  of  all  his  works  in  three  hundred 
volumes,  after  which  he  intends  travelling  for 
several  years,  and  visiting  China  before  he  comes 
home!  The  curtain,  then — if  he  adhere  to  his 
resolution — is  about  to  fall  upon  another  act  of  his 
eventful  life.  While  we  await  the  "startling 
effects"  that  are  yet  to  come,  let  us  glance  back  on 
the  part  already  played,  and  by  the  aid  of  his  own 
luminous  recollections,  try  to  discover  something 
ot  their  import  and  their  value. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  be  it  known  then,  was  bom 
at  Yillers  C6teret,  a  small  town  in  the  department 
of  Aisnes,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1802.  His  grand- 
father, Alexandre  Antoine  Davy,  Marquis  de  la 
Pailleterie,  had  purchased  large  estates  in  Saint 
Domingo,  and  look  refuge  there  from  the  commo- 
tion of  the  revolution,  making  a  swarthy  African 
dame  the  partner  of  his  wealth.  His  son,  the 
father  of  our  hero,  returned  to  Prance,  and  aban- 
doning all  aristocratic  pretensions,  entered  the 
republican  army,  in  which  he  soon  attained  the 
rank  of  genend.  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
formidable  stature  and  great  muscular  powers ;  and 
the  filial  piety  of  his  biographer  covers  many  pages 
with  details  of  exploits  as  astounding,  if  not  as 
fabulous,  as  those  of  Hercules.  The  earlier  cam- 
paigns of  Bonaparte  made  him  famous  as  a  brilliant 
and  daring  swordsman ;  he  accompanied  the  young 
conqueror  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  on  one 
occasion  personated  the  invader  himself,  who,  when 
a  party  of  Arabs  came  to  wait  upon  him,  conscious 
of  the  impression  his  own  diminutive  figure  might 
make  on  these  primitive  warriors— deputed  him  at 
the  head  of  a  select  body  of  horsemen,  all  fine  and 
stalwart  soldiers,  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  veritable 
man.  The  climate,  however,  exerted  a  depressing 
influence  on  his  buoyant  spirits,  and  he  degenerated 
into  a  mopbg  malcontent,  exciting  the  disgust  of 
Bonaparte  and  so  marring  his  own  fortune.  During 
the  imperial  campaigns  he  remained  in  retirement ; 
and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  continued  unpensioned, 
as  wellas  unemployed  in  consequence — his  son  would 
have  us  believe — of  the  inflexible  republicanism  of 
his  principles.  He  died  when  Alexandre  was  still  a 
child,  and  left  him  to  his  mother  with  but  scanty 
means  of  sustenance  and  comfort.  The  best  edu- 
cation  that  neighbouring  priests  could  bestow  was, 
therefore,  all  she  could  secure  for  him,  and  this  was 
meagre  in  the  extreme ;  but  his  retentive  memory 
then  compensated  for  many  deficiencies,  and  now, 
in  mature  age,  has  enabled  him  to  trace  minutely 
his  intellectual  progress  from  earliest  infancy.  To 
amuse  him,  it  was  a  common  thiug  to  give  him 
Buffon's  "  Natural  History,"  the  pictures  of  which 
so  interchted  him  that,  in  attempting  to  decipher 
the  explanations  attached,  he  learned  to  read — ^he 
knows  not  how  ;  aod,  led  on  by  the  curiosity  then 
incited,  he  devoured  every  book  on  which  he  could 
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lay  hands,  exhausting  the  juvenile  library  at  an  age 
when  other  children  are  still  spelling.  The  Bible 
had  a  special  chami,  and,  thanks  to  a  copy  in  a 
priest's  house,  he  made  its  sacred  histories  his  own, 
and  they  are  "  still  so  well  remembered,  that  he 
belieres  he  has  never  since  had  need  to  read  them 
again."  Schooldays  past — in  which,  as  in  these 
less  fettered  days  of  childhood,  more  perhaps  of  a 
directly  stimulating  character  was  gathered  from 
the  random  readings  of  the  hour  than  from  the 
lessons  formally  taught — he  was  placed  with  a 
notary  for  initiation  into  the  more  practical  know- 
ledge of  life.  But  his  distaste  for  ordinary  duties 
soon  evinced  itself,  and  more  than  once  necessi- 
tated a  change  of  master.  His  country  education, 
meanwhile,  had  at  least  one  advantage ;  it  increased 
his  bodily  vigour,  and  kept  fresh  the  flow  of 
spirits  inherited  from  his  father.  He  could  ride 
the  most  vicious  horse,  walk  a  dozen  miles  to  a 
ball,  play  at  tennis  with  any  man,  handle  sword  and 
pistol  with  equal  skill,  and  at  thirty  paces  bring 
down  with  unfailing  cert  ninty  a  partridge  or  a  hare. 
To  these  accomplishments,  in  their  effect  on  mind 
and  body,  he  was  doubtless  to  be  indebted  for  much 
of  his  future  success ;  for  this  vivacity  of  animal 
spirits  has  left  its  traces  on  his  best  works,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  element  of  his  imagination,  and  the 
secret  of  his  power. 

Such  is  Dumas  in  his  ancestry  and  education. 
But  if  the  nobler  parentage  of  mind  confers  here- 
ditary honours,  he  is  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal 
— the  child  of  Shakspere,  bom  of  his  genius, 
breathing  his  inspiration  I  How  proudly  he  boasts 
his  intellectual  descent!  Shakspere  first  woke 
within  him  the  sense  of  beauty  and  of  strength  — 
evoked  his  faculties  and  moulded  his  tastes — made 
him  the  champion  of  romance,  the  iconoclast  of 
classic  idols,  the  hero  of  a  literary  revolution — and 
shall  yet  wreath  a  crown  of  immartels  round  his 
name.  Corneille  and  Racine  had  failed  to  awake 
any  sympathetic  emotions  ;  he  had  laid  down  their 
dramas  yawning  with  ennui.  Fortunately,  a  troop 
of  strolling  players  came  soon  afterwards  to  Tillers 
G6teret.  Hamlet  was  the  chosen  tragedy — a 
translation,  of  course ;  but  it  opened  a  new  world 
to  the  young  listener.  It  was  the  first  flushing 
of  passion — the  flrst  feeble  fluttering  of  fancy  on 
its  scarcely  fledged  wing.  Hamlet  became  the 
subject  of  conversation  everywhere  and  with  every 
one.  *'It  was  the  first  dramatic  work,"  says 
Dumas,  ''that  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me — 
one  full  of  indefinable  sensations,  of  mysterious 
struggles  with  splendour  as  yet  but  dimly  seen." 
The  pUy  was  procured  and  studied ;  the  "  Sicilian 
Vespers"  of  Casimir  Delavigne— which,  in  1819, 
threw  Paris  into  a  ferment — and  at  a  later  date, 
"Louis  XL*'  were  also  subjected  to  a  careful 
perusal,  and  not  without  effect.  They  at  least  dis- 
closed the  possession  of  certain  qualities  of  the 
heart  that  have  ever  since  been  his  boast ;  and  it  is, 
he  assures  us,  with  profound  satisfaction  that  he 
dates  from  so  early  a  period  his  well  known  im- 
partial appreciation  of  contemporaneous    works. 


*'  Terence-  wrote  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Tcises 
ever  penned  when  be  said — 

Homo  sam,  nil  hamanam  a  me  aliennm  pato ; 

and  M.  Dumas  is  proud  to  sympathise  in  the  senti- 
ment, and  to  look  complacently  down  from  the 
altitudes  of  his  own  egotism  upon  the  poets  and. 
the  penmen  of  bis  age.  To  this  first  glimpse  of 
the  mighty  spirit  of  poesy  brooding  over  the  chaos 
of  his  mind  succeeded  the  incitements  of  a  first 
love,  kindling  new  hopes  and  joys,  colouring  the 
dream  of  life  with  rich  golden  hues,  and  disclosing 
in  the  depths  of  his  nature  a  lower  deep  still  open- 
ing wide.  To  the  aspirations  that  began  to  glow 
in  his  bosom,  a  practical  tendency  was  given  by  the 
return  from  Paris  of  a  young  friend,  Adolphe  de 
Leuweu,  and  the  relation  of  his  experiences  there. 
Adolphe  had  actually  been  living  with  a  dramatist, 
had  even  framed  an  acquaintance  with  Scribe — then 
on  the  threshold  of  success,  and  with  the  stage 
before  him  "  where  to  choose" — and  had  himself 
written  a  piece  that,  though  refused,  had  been 
honoured  with  a  "reading"  at  the  Gymnase. 
Dumas  commenced  scheming ;  but  relatives  and 
neighbours  shook  their  heads  and  universally  de- 
nounced him  as  an  idle  fellow  who  would  never 
make  anything  out.  Alexandre,  however,  was  bent 
on  disappointing  his  friends ;  give  him  a  fair  field 
and  he  will  break  a  lanoe  with  any  cavalier,  and 
make  the  false  prophets  themselves  do  him  honour. 
In  a  short  time  he  composed  a  vaudeville  in  one 
act,  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  be  should  work 
in  unison  with  Adolphe ;  and  the  latter  being  soon 
summoned  again  with  his  father  to  Paris,  it  was 
determined  that  he  should  use  his  infiuence  to  get 
their  joint  productions  played.  Meantime,  the 
scanty  resources  of  his  mother  were  failing  them, 
and  it  became  more  than  ever  incumbent  to  labour 
diligently  for  his  daily  bread.  Deviolane,  one  of  his 
old  masters,  was  at  this  time  also  called  away  to  the 
capital  to  become  "Gon8ervateur'*of  the  forests  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  Dumas  sighed  to  follow 
him,  not  as  a  subordinate  at  the  desk,  but  that  he 
might  force  a  passage  for  himself  into  the  charmed 
circle  of  literature  and  poetry.  Striving  for  the 
present  to  content  himself  with  his  hopes,  he  ac- 
cepted an  advantageous  situation  that  offered  at  a 
notary's  at  Crespy.  But  here  a  novel  temptrtion 
presented  itself;  his  new  master  being  occasionally 
absent  for  several  days  together,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  seise  the  opportunity,  and  with  an  old  fellow* 
clerk  steal  a  march  on  Paris.  The  plan  was  no 
sooner  projected  than  it  was  settled  between  them  ; 
and  the  first  chance  found  them  on  the  road.  They 
carried  a  common  purse,  and  their  guns,  with  which, 
to  make  up  for  deficiencies,  they  shot  as  much 
game  as  they  could  take  with  them  to  sell  in  the 
city.  Once  there,  the  first  thing  was  to  seek  out 
Adolphe,  and  turn  his  patronage  to  some  account. 
The  vaudeville  speculation  had  come  to  nothing ; 
but  the  theatre  was  open  to  them  as  auditors,  if 
not  as  authors.  Adolphe  welcomed  him  heartily, 
conducted  him  forth^th  to  Talma,  and  obtained  a 
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fn»  admistioiL  for  him  to  tiie  OTening's  entertain- 
ment to  see  the  great  tragedian  aa  Scjlla.  An 
hour  in  that  cnrions  literary  laboratory,  the  caf^, 
vhero  sat  Th^nlon  boaily  composing  with  a  crowd 
of  young  pbiywiighta  writing  or  chattering  about 
him,  pleuantly  shortened  the  interval  to  the  per- 
formance; bnt  all  pleasures  paled  before  those  which 
it  brought  with  it  Let  us  leave  M.  Dumas  to 
expatiate  in  the  recollection.  The  curtain  down, 
Adolphe  led  him  behind  the  scenes  that  he  might 
thank  Talma  for  the  enjoyment  afforded.  The 
celebrated  actor,  surrounded  by  many  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  day,  again  kindly  received  him. 
''What  are  you  doing  P'  he  asked;  and  when  his 
youthfiol  admirer,  blushing  with  false  shame,  whis- 
pered that  he  was  a  clerk, — "You  need  not  despair 
for  ail  that,"  he  added,  ''Cbmeille  was  a  lawyer's 
derk.  Goiilemen,  I  present  to  you  a  future 
Comeille."  Not  satisfied  with  the  compliment, 
Dumas  relates  that  he  begged  him  to  lay  his  hand 
CD  bis  head,  and  that  he  did  so,  saying, "  Alexandre 
Dumas,  I  baptize  thee  poet  in  the  name  of  Shaks- 
pve,  Comeille,  and  Schiller."  And  the  interview 
concluded  by  his  advising  him  to  go  home,  and 
study,  and  await  his  **  call." 

This  benediction  was  ample  satisfaction  for  all 
the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  journey ;  it  more 
than  compensated  for  the  anger  of  his  employer, 
whose  threats,  in  the  exbiliration  of  the  moment, 
Dumas  chose  to  mterpret  into  a  positive  dismissal. 
How  to  live  in  Paris  became  now  the  problem. 
He  sold  his  dog,  scraped  tc^ther  what  money  he 
oould  by  all  sorts  of  devices,  and  besought  his 
mother  to  let  him  go,  and  make  at  least  one  cam- 
paign in  the  capital.  He  would  find  out  his 
father's  friends,  introduce  himself,  and  crave  their 
help  to  place  him  in  a  position  where  he  might 
wod  worthily  of  his  name.  Despite  household 
exigencies,  her  consent  was  with  difi^enlty  extorted ; 
hut  once  gained,  he  quickly  completed  his  prepara- 
tions, and,  obtaining  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
General  Foy  from  one  of  the  provincial  magnates. 
Away  he  went  into  the  great  world,  believing  it  a 
garden  of  flowers,  all  the  gates  of  which  were  open 
to  lum,  and  that,  like  Ali  Baba,  he  had  only  to 
pronounce  the  word  Setame  to  cleave  rocks  asunder. 

The  evening  of  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Dumas  wrote 
to  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  the  Minister  of  War, 
requesting  an  audience,  and  appealing  to  the  friend- 
ship he  once  entertained  for  his  father,  the  repub* 
lican  General  The  next  morning  he  procured  a 
directory  to  look  for  the  address  of  those  other 
"  friends"  whose  influence  warranted  any  hope  for 
the  future.  Then  he  set  out  to  make  his  calls. 
The  first  virit  was  to  Marshal  Jourdain,  who  thought 
he  remembered  a  General  Alexandre  Dumas,  bnt 
had  never  heard  that  he  had  a  son.  The  next  was 
to  General  Sebastisni,  who  received  him  with  equal 
cookcss,  and  continued  busily  dictating  to  his 
ananaensis,  snuff-box  in  hand.  The  bright  dreams 
of  the  morning  began  to  fade,  as  the  young  aspi- 
rant turned  sorrowfully  away ;  but  there  was  yet 
another  name— that  of  General  Verdier,  who  had 


served  under  his  father  in  Egypt ;  and  he  threw 
himself  into  a  cabriolet,  and  drove  off  to  find  him. 
The  modest  quarters  of  the  old  republican  surprised 
him ;  and  when  he  saw  him  with  palette  and  brush 
bending  over  an  unfinished  battle-scene,  he  drew 
back,  as  if  mistaken  in  the  man.  "  So  you  are 
astonished,"  said  the  General,  "  to  see  me  handling 
the  brush  after  handling  the  sabre  so  well  P  What 
would  you  have  P  Mine  is  a  restless  hand — ^I 
must  employ  it  on  something.  Now,  let's  hear 
what  you  want."  The  mention  of  the  name  of 
Dumas  brought  vividly  back  the  remembrance  of 
olden  times ;  but  the  poor  General  could  only  invite 
him  to  dinner  the  next  day,  and  meanwhile  counsel 
him  how  to  act — ^to  expect  nothing  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  but  to  go  at  once  to  General  Foy. 
Accordingly,  the  foUowbg  morning,  Dumas  selected 
his  btter  of  introduction,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  house  of  General  Foy.  llie  General  received 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  papers,  writing  his  "  His- 
toire  de  la  Peninsula."  His  piercing  eyes  glancing 
from  the  table  made  the  intruder  tremble;  but 
when,  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  the  old  man 
began  to  talk  of  his  father's  services,  and  after 
reading  the  letter  he  brought  with  him,  spoke 
familiarly  and  kindly,  his  confidence  returned. 
"Come,  then;  what  shall  we  do  for  youP' 
"  Whatever  you  please.  General."  **  But  I  should 
know  first  what  you  are  fit  for."  "  Oh,  not  for 
anything  great"  "Let's  see — ^what  do  you  know  P 
^a  little  mathematics P"  "No  General."  At 
least  you  have  some  notion  of  algebra,  geometry, 
and  natural  philosophy?" — and  he  stopped  be- 
tween each  word,  tUl  answered  by  the  blushes  of 
his  wonld-be  proteg6,  who,  for  the  first  time,  stood 
confronted  with  his  own  ignorance.  "  No,  General," 
he  answered  stammering.  "You  understand  Latin 
and  Greek P"  "A  little."  "You  speak  some 
modem  language  P"  "  Italian  pretty  well ;  German 
very  badly."  "  I  will  get  yon  placed  with  Lafitte, 
then.  You  understand  accounts  P"  "Not  at  all,'* 
answered  Alexandre,  writhing  under  the  examina- 
tion ;  "  my  education,  General,  was  altogether 
neglected,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  only 
now  perceive  it ;  bnt  I  will  begin  again,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour.*'  "  But,  meanwhile,  mm  Mat, 
have  you  any  means  of  living  F'  "  None  at  all," 
sighed  Dumas,  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  his 
own  helplessness.  The  General  reflected  a  minute. 
"  Give  me  your  address ;  I  will  consider  what  I 
can  do  for  you" — and  he  pushed  pen  and  paper 
towards  him. 

I  took  the  pen  (wya  Domsi,  describing  the  icene)  with 
which  thii  man  hid  joat  been  writing.  I  looked  at  it,  itiU 
wet  with  use,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  detk.  **  What  ?**  *■  I 
will  not  write  with  yonr  pen,  General ;  it  would  be  a  pro- 
fitoation."  *'Whal  a  hoy  yon  are.  Stop,  here^a  a  new 
one.*'  *'  Thanh  yon.**  I  wrote ;  the  General  looked  at  me. 
I  had  written  bnt  a  few  words  when  he  clapped  hit  hands, 
exclaiming,  "  We  are  safe  l"  **  How  so  T*  *«  You  write  a 
beaatifdl  hand.**  I  let  my  head  fall  on  my  bosom ;  I  had  no 
power  to  hold  it  up.  A  beautiful  hand !  that  was  all  I 
eonld  boast.  J.  ht09§i  ^meoftuM^  okfU  4UU  Hm  ^  ssm. 
A  beaatifal  hand !  I  might  then  0|ie  day  hops  to  be  a  derk. 
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What  a  future  opened  before  me !  I  eoold  villingly  haye 
cat  off  my  right  hand. 

General  Foy  continoed,  without  appeanDg  to 
perceive  what  passed  in  his  mind,  "  I  dine  to-day 
with  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  you.  Sit  there.  Draw  up  a  petition,  and 
write  as  well  as  you  can."  Dumas  silently  obeyed, 
and  the  petition  finished,  he  was  invited  to  come 
back  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  learn  the 
particulars  of  its  reception. 

With  the  morrow  Dumas  did  not  fail  to  return, 
and  the  first  word  of  the  General,  as  he  opened  the 
door,  reassured  his  hopes.  The  affair  had  been 
arranged — he  was  at  once  to  enter  the  secretariat 
of  the  Duke  as  a  supernumerary,  at  a  salary  of 
1,200  francs.  "It  was  not  much,"  added  the 
General;  "but  he  must  work,  and  remember  his 
promise  to  study."  Breakfast  was  joyously 
despatched  over  this  good  news,  and  a  letter  as 
gladly  written  to  announce  it  to  his  mother.  This 
done,  he  bounded  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the 
same  day  was  installed  in  his  office.  There  was 
no  reason  to  despair — "  B^ranger  could  not  com- 
mand more  money  when  he  entered  the  university." 
His  hours  of  work- business,  from  half-past  ten  to 
five  o'clock,  and  from  seven  to  ten  during  the 
evening,  left  him  little  time  for  systematic  study ; 
but  lie  set  himself  vigorously  to  carry  out  his 
resolutions,  and  the  advice  of  two  congenial  com- 
panions whom  he  found  in  the  office,  contributed 
greatly  to  his  encouragement.  He  knew  sufficient 
Latin  to  go  on  without  help,  and  he  bought  with 
what  remained  of  his  little  store  of  f^cs,  a 
"Juvenal,"  a  "Tacitus,"  and  a  "Suetonius." 
Geography  he  made  his  recreation,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  young  physician,  he  sought  an 
acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  physiology.  His 
iron  constitution  enabled  him  to  supplement  the 
limited  leisure  of  the  day  by  long  hours  at  night. 
Then,  he  informs  us,  began  that  protracted  struggle 
-  of  his  will  with  circumstances,  which,  having  at 
first  no  settled  object,  ended  by  leaving  him  the 
victor ;  and  in  those  feverish  watches  of  the  mid- 
night, he  contracted  habits,  which,  having  never 
been  lost,  "  make  the  magnitude  of  his  labours  in- 
comprehensible, even  to  friends  who  cannot  divine 
at  what  hour,  or  in  what  time  he  accomplishes 
them."  His  beautiful  handwriting,  in  other 
respects,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Por  two  years  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  never  sent  a  despatch  to  a 
crowned  head  that  was  not  transcribed  by  his  pen ; 
soon  the  mechanical  task  of  copying  became  so  easy, 
that  while  his  fingers  rapidly  ran  to  and  fro,  he 
could  give  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  wander 
in  the  favourite  reigions  of  thought ;  and  in  due 
time,  his  sakiry  was  raised  to  1,500  francs,  with  a 
possible  "  gratification "  of  250  at  the  year's  end. 
There  was  yet  one  things  that  seriously  impeded  his 
progress ;  it  was  necessary  to  study  society  as  well 
as  literature,  but  the  engagements  of  the  evening 
effectually  prevented  his  doing  both.  A  represen- 
tation of  his  wishes  to  M.  Oudard,  the  chef  de 
bureau^  ultimately  succeeded  in  removing  even  this 


impediment,  and  be  was  transferred  to  another 
department  where  he  might  leave  his  desk  at  an 
earlier  hour.  The  friendly  voice  of  his  fellow  derks 
had  warned  him  against  the  mention  of  literature 
in  the  presence  of  his  superiors,  who  deemed  its 
cultivation  as  a  profession  incompatible  with  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  due  to  themselves.  They 
were  prudent  councillors;  for  Dumas  found  his  rash 
avowals  exposed  him  to  suspicion,  and  stood  not 
unfreqnently  in  the  way  of  his  advancement  A 
third  change — into  the  Directum  dee  Forets — ^threw 
him  again  under  the  authority  of  Deviolane,  one  of 
his  oldest  masters  in  the  country,  and  one  who  had 
never  scrupled  to  denounce  his  unfortunate  subordi- 
nate as  a  worthless  dreamer.  A  series  of  squabbles 
was  the  inevitable  result.  But  Dumas,  in  the 
interim,  bad  gained  immeasurably'upon  his  former 
seliP.  He  had  grown  familiar  with  the  illustrioas 
names  that  adorned  the  age;  had  watched  the 
glittering  constellation,  and  akeady  fancied  he  saw 
the  star  of  his  own  fortunes  beaming  out  in  bril- 
liance among  them;  Chateaubriand,  and  Nodier, 
and  Dehivigne,  and  Scribe,  and  Lamartine,  and 
Hugo,  and  de  Yigny — a  long  and  miscellaneous 
scroll,  the  champions  of  a  buried  past,  the  herald  of 
a  glorious  future — men  who  had  fought  and  won 
and  faded  in  their  strength — athletes  beating  the 
air  in  the  energy  of  youth ;  and  he  longe4  to  write 
himself  beside  them.  The  circle  of  hu  acquaint* 
ance,  ever  extending,  included  some  of  the  most 
popular,  if  not  the  greatest,  dramatists  of  the  day ; 
so  that  be  was  well  fortified  within  and  without 
against  the  complaints  of  his  obstinate  superior. 
The  range  of  his  studies  gradually  widened ;  and 
new  elements  of  power  were  continually  disclosed. 
He  read  Scott,  and  Cooper,  and  Byron — his 
'^brother  in  poverty,  at  least;'*  he  followed  with 
intense  eagerness  the  fluctuating  conflict  between 
the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of  p«rt — ^that  re- 
action against  the  accepted  laws  of  criticism  which 
was  the  necessary  supplement  of  political  revolution. 
Translations  from  the  English  and  German  drama- 
tists— though  too  frequently  verifying  the  Italian 
proverb,  traduttere  traditore — evinced  the  progress 
of  the  movement  on  the  stage ;  nor  were  there 
wanting  men  in  each  department  to  represent  the 
various  shades  of  opinion  that  passed  across  the 
public  mind. 

This  inner  life  of  the  student  endured  for  three 
years,  without  leading  to  any  positive  result — with- 
out his  producing  anything,  or  even,  as  he  assures 
us,  feeling  the  impulse  to  compose.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  drama,  and  even  the  spirit  of 
its  dialogues,  wa»  alien  to  his  tastes;  and  the 
contemplation  of  such  works  only  deepened  the 
conviction  of  his  inability  to  rival  them.  Not  yet 
had  he  divined  a  more  excellent  way.  About  this 
time  some  English  actors  arrived  in  Paris.  .  Ham- 
let, the  favourite  of  his  boyhood,  was  announced 
for  representation,  and  Dumas,  of  course,  took  his 
place  in  the  pit.  Let  the  effect  be  described  iu 
his  own  words : — 
Imagioe  a  man  bora  bUnd»  whose  sight  is  restored,  vlip 
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4aooven  an  entire  wotU  of  which  he  had  no  idea;  imagine 
Adam  avaking  after  hit  creation,  and  finding  the  enamelled 
earth  nnder  hia  feet,  over  his  head  the  glowing  sky,  aroond 
him  treea  of  golden  fniit,  in  the  distance  a  river,  a  hroad  and 
beaatifnl  nlrer  stream,  by  hia  side  a  young  aad  lovely 
voomn ;  and  yon  will  have  an  idea  of  the  enchanted  Eden, 
the  door  of  which  this  representation  opened  to  me.  Oh, 
this  then  was  what  I  sought,  what  I  wanted,  and  what  was 
to  eome ;  it  was  these  men  of  the  theatre,  forgetting  that 
they  are  in  a  theatre ;  it  was  this  factitious  life  by  force  of 
art  approaching  aetnal  life ;  it  was  this  reality  in  word  and 
gestare  whidi  made  the  actors  the  creatures  of  God  with  their 
virtues,  passions,  weaknesses,  instead  of  affected,  spiritless, 
rantiDg,  and  sententious  heroes.  Ok,  Siaitpere,  merei! 
Ok,  KgmUe  H  BnUkson,  meni !  Merei  i  mo»  Dieul  nurd  k 

I  thus  saw  Romeo,  Yirffinins,  Shylock,  William  Tell, 
OthaDo ;  I  ssw  Hacready,  Keen,  Young.  I  read,I  devoured 
ibe  foreign  repertoire,  and  I  perceived  that  in  the  dramatic 
watid  evoytfaing  emanated  from  Shakspere  as  in  the  natural 
worid  everything  eamnatcd  from  the  sun ;  that  no  one  could 
be  coBpaied  to  him,  for  he  was  as  dramatic  as  Corneille,  as 
concise  as  Moli^re,  as  original  as  Calderon,  as  thoughtful  as 
Goethe,  as  impassioned  as  Schiller.  I  perceived  that  his 
works  by  theminlTes  embraced  more  types  of  character  than 
the  works  of  all  others  united.  I  peiceived,  in  fine,  that  he 
was  the  one  who,  after  God,  had  created  most.  Thence- 
forward my  Tocation  was  decided ;  I  felt  that  that  speciality 
to  whidi  every  man  is  called,  was  opened  to  me ;  I  had  a 
eoaiideace  in  myself  that  (ill  then  had  failed  me,  and  I 
bmaehed  out  boldly  towards  the  fature  against  which  I  had 
always  feared  I  should  dash  myself  to  pieces. 

'*It  is  men,  and  not  man,  who  create,"  and 
Dnmas^  therefore,  conscioos  of  the  difficalties  that 
beset  the  career  he  now  embraced,  began  by  a  still 
ffloane  diligent  cnlture  to  prepare  to  OTcroome  them. 
He  read  Shakspere,  Corneille,  MoH^re,  Calderon, 
Goetiie,  and  Schiller — ^analysed,  and  produced,  and 
experimented,  till  he  believed  himself  possessed  of 
tlie  secret  of  their  power.  But  what  are  we  to 
ihiok  of  this  direct  inspiration  P  Was  the  mantle 
of  the  great  bard  caught,  by  his  admiring  follower, 
or  is  the  whole  story  as  much  an  exaggeration  of 
&et  as  it  is  of  language — a  ruse  to  cover  the  dis- 
ciple with  the  glory  of  his  master  ?  Granted  the 
impulse  given,  it  is  still  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
praise  of  the  English  actors  with  his  praise  of 
Talma;  nor  can  we  forget  that  if  then  the  "call" 
of  destiny  spoke  trumpet-tongned  to  ear  and  heart, 
the  ambition  of  his  youth,  as  testified  by  many  a 
fruitless  effort,  had  pointed  throughout  in  the  same 
direction.  Indeed,  these  earlier  endeavours  were 
at  length  about  to  appear  in  tangible  form.  The 
pressure  of  poverty  continued  to  be  felt — a  ^  spur 
that  pricked  the  sides  of  his  intent/*  His  colla- 
boration with  De  Leuwen  availing  nothing,  he 
indneed  Rosaeau,  a  writer  of  more  skill  and  ex- 
perience, to  co-operate  with  them ;  and  the  first 
fnuts  of  this  new  association  was  a  vaudeville, "  La 
Chasse  et  L' Amour,"  that  was  played  with  gre.t 
SQceess  at  the  Ambigu  theatre,  and,  for  the  first 
tune  in  the  life  of  Dumas,  raised  the  question  of 
the  rights  of  authors.  These  he  found  to  consist 
10  twelve  francs  a  night  and  six  places  in  the 
theatre— univalent,  when  shared  among  the  three, 
to  six  francs  a  day.  Overjoyed  with  his  good 
fortune,  he  was  nevertheless  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  suggestion  of  his  wary  comrade,  and  to 


sell  his  interest  in  the  performance  to  one  of  those 
speculators  peculiar  to  the  French  theatre  for  fifty 
francs.  *  Another  vaudeville  followed  with  similur 
success  ;  but  an  attempt  to  combine  with  Souli^, 
who  had  just  translated  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  in 
some  more  more  serious  work,  failed  altogether. 

Not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  English 
actors  in  Paris,  Dumas  chanced  to  visit  the 
Exposition  of  Sculpture.  A  group,  representing 
Christine  ordering  the  assassination  of  Monaldeschi 
struck  his  attention,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
tragedy.  A  plan  was  quickly  sketched,  and  in 
four  months  *'  Christine"  was  finished.  Every 
moment  that  could  be  snatched  from  the  mechanicid 
duties  of  the  office — and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  wielded  his  pen  made  him  master  of  many — ^was 
devoted  to  its  composition,  and  three  days  rebellious 
absence  in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  his 
superior,  that  nearly  ended  in  his  expulsion,  were 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  materially  contributed 
towards  its  completion. 

Whilst  I  was  at  the  Becretariat  (says  Dumas),  where  I  went 
to  the  office  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  did  not  go 
away  till  the  evening,  then  returning  at  eight  not  to  leaTC 
again  till  ten — when  I  traTcrsed  eight  times  a  day  the  road 
from  65  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis  to  216  in  the  Bue  St. 
H'jnor6 — I  was  so  wearied  that  I  could  seldom  work  in  an 
upright  posture.  I  laid  down  and .  went  to  sleep,  having 
arranged  my  work  on  the  table  near  my  bed.  I  slept  for 
two  hours,  and  at  raiduight  my  mother  awoke  me  that  she 
might  rest  in  her  turn.  Then  I  used  to  wurk  as  I  lay ;  and 
to  this  lying  down  work  I  became  so  accustomed,  that  for  a 
long  time  after  I  obtained  my  liberty  I  continued  it  whenever 

I  composed  for  the  theatre I  also  contracted  the 

habit  of  writing  my  dramas  in  an  inverted  hand.'  This  habit 
I  have  not  lost  like  the  other,  and  even  now  I  have  one  sort 
of  writing  for  my  dramas  and  another  for  my  romances. 

"  Christine*'  finished,  the  great  question  was  how 
to  get  it  played  ?  It  so  happened  that  at  one  of  his 
first  visits  to  the  theatre,  Dumas  had  sat  beside 
Charles  Nodier,  and  been  honoured  with  his  con- 
versation. He  resolved  to  turn  the  interview  to 
good  account,  and  remembering  Nodier's  intimacy 
with  Baron  Taylor,  the  royal  commissaire  of  the 
Th^tre  Franpais,  wrote  requesting  him  to  solicit  a 
'*  reading"  for  his  drama.  The  answer  came  from 
Taylor  himself,  appointing  an  hour  to  meet  him  at 
his  house.  Prompt  to  the  time,  Dumas  was  there. 
He  read  the  first  act  with  trembling  voice ;  the 
second  and  each  succeeding  one  with  greater  con- 
fidence. The  piece  was  approved,  and  he  went 
away  with  a  lightsome  step.  Three  days  later  he 
was  seated  in  the  green  room  with  all  the  grandees 
of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  listening  round  him  :  the 
drama  was  received  with  acclamation.  "  I  went 
out  of  the  theatre,"  writes  Dumas,  "elated  and 
proud  as  when  my  first  mistress  said  to  me,  I  love 
thee.  I  made  my  way  along  the  street,  measuring 
every  one  who  passed  from  head  to  foot,  as  much 
as  to  say,  'You!— yo»  have  not  written  'Christine  1" 
— you  are  not  going  from  the  Th6atre  Prangais — 
you  are  not  received  by  acclamation  !' — and  in  my 
joyous  absence  of  mind,  I  made  an  attempt  to  jump 
over  some  water,  and  fell  in  the  midst ;  I  did  not 
see  the  carriages,  and  ran  into  the  horses.    On 
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readiing  home,  I  had  lost  my  mannBoript ;  but  it 
was  all  the  same  to  me — ^I  knew  it  by  heart." 

The  next  morning  the  newspapers  announoed 
the  reception  of  the  drama,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Dumas  made  a  noise  in  the  world. 
The  news  spread  to  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  was 
whispered  from  room  to  room,  so  that,  when  the 
author  appeared,  his  chef  de  bureau  alone  was 
silent.  He  could  not  forget  the  hours  stolen  from 
the  desk.  From  that  time  it  was  an  open  war ; 
the  strictest  surveillance  was  exercbed  over  the 
reckless  truant,  and  if  at  any  time  found  away  from 
his  post,  his  absence  was  immediately  reported  to 
the  Directenr-General.  The  "  gratifications,"  then 
due,  but  in  their  nature  dependent  upon  the  good 
behaviour  and  diligence  of  the  subordinate,  were 
in  his  case  withheld.  No  martyr  ever  endured 
a  more  vigilant  persecution;  "but,"  says  Dumas, 
with  customary  profanity,  "  God  gave  me  strength 
to  support  all  this,  and  God  only  knows  what  I 
suffered."  Still,  why  this  ready  bUme  of  so 
natural  a  procedure?  His  neglect  of  duty  is 
punished;  his  intellectual  efforts  are  rewarded. 
Were  it  not  that  all  ththgs  and  men  were  bound 
to  perceive  his  genius,  and  smooth  the  way  for  its 
regal  progress,  who  could  dispute  the  justice  of  his 
fateP 

8ome  months  passed,  and  the  petty  intrigues  of 
the  green  room  intervened  to  prevent  *<  Christine" 
being  brought  on  the  stage.  Dumas,  therefore, 
resolved  to  commence  another  work,  and  happening 
to  read  a  passage  relating  to  the  assassination  of 
St.  Megrin,  the  subject  so  commended  itself  that 
he  at  once  made  it  the  basis  of  his  tragedy.  In 
three  months  "Henri  III."  was  finished,  and 
rereived  with  enthusiasm,  which  this  time  Dumas 
did  not  allow  to  cool.  He  urged  that  one  or  other 
of  his  dramas  should  be  immediately  played,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  the  last  made.  Two  hours 
a-day  were  stolen  from  the  Pahus  Eoyal  for  the 
rehearsals,  till  his  impatient  *'chef"  became  ex- 


asperated, and  he  was  at  last  given  to  undersfamd 
that  he  must  choose  between  his  piece  and  his 
place. 

I  answered  (writes  Damis)  thit  I  held  my  pleee  froa 
the  Dake  of  Orieuu,  nod  that  in  him  alooe  did  I  noogniM 
any  right  to  take  it  from  me ;  that  at  to  my  salary,  it  eoet 
the  hndget  126  francs  a  month,  that  was  another  thing ;  I 
offered  to  lenonnce  it.  This  offer  was  aooepted.  From  thai 
day  I  ceased  to  reeeivo  my  salaiy,  bat  also  ceased  to  go  to 
the  office,  to  the  great  alarm  of  my  poor  mother.  Tlui 
alarm,  it  is  tme,  had  been  awakened,  and  was  cherished  by 
the  officioas  opinions  that  certain  persons  charitably  gave 
her,  the  general  burden  of  which  was,  that  my  piece  wonld 
fail,  and  that  I  should  lose  my  place ;  two  prophedes,  I 
think,  that  they  shoald  have  spared  her  years,  if  not  her 
heart.  These  opinions  produced  a  greater  effect  than  uvea 
they  expected,  who,  under  the  mask  of  interest,  made  them  a 
means  of  revenge.  Three  days  before  the.  representation  of 
**  Henri  m.,**  my  poor  mother,  crushed  by  chagrin  and 
anxiety,  was  attacked  by  a  frightlnl  apoplexy,  whidi  nearly 
ended  in  death,  and  from  whidi  she  only  escaped  with  the 
loss  of  an  arm  and  a  limb.  Let  any  one  judge  of  my  position, 
phiced  as  I  was,  between  my  mother  at  death's  door,  and  my 
piece  ready  to  be  phiyed ;  there  all  my  past,  here  all  my 
future ;  on  the  one  hand  all  my  hope,  on  the  other  all  my 
heart. 

The  day  of  the  representation  arrived.  Dumas 
went  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  begged  him  to 
assist  at  the  solemn  straggle  that  was  to  decide 
the  <*  to  be  or  not  to  be"  of  his  life.  His  Eoyal 
Highness  had  a  number  of  the  nobility  engaged  to 
dine  with  him ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  he  ahonld 
not  only  oome  himself,  but  bring  his  guests  with 
him.  The  day  was  passed  by  the  bedside  of  his 
mother ;  the  evening  found  him  in  the  theatre  just 
as  the  curtain  rose.  The  coup  d*ml  was  brilliant 
in  the  extreme.  The  first  gallery  was  thronged 
with  princes,  starred  with  the  orders  of  five  or  six 
different  nations  ;  the  aristocracy  crowded  the 
boxes,  and  the  women  sparkled  with  jewels.  The 
first  act  was  listened  to  attentively ;  at  the  end  of 
the  second  the  curtain  fell  in  the  midst  of  applause ; 
and  from  the  third  act  to  the  end,  it  was  a  perfect 
delirium  of  success. 


THE    LIFE    OF   A    PUBLI8HBE, 


Ant  profession  would  furnish  a  curious  biographer 
with  material  for  a  book,  if  he  could  trace  clearly 
the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  a 
business,  and  the  struggles  of  individuals  to  over- 
come difficulties,  or  their  sorrows  as  they  sunk 
beneath  them.  Any  life,  however  humble,  fairly 
told  would  form  an  interesting  and  profitable 
narrative ;  and  our  want  in  biography  is  not  of 
subjects,  but  of  truth.  Some  professions  undoubtedly 
offer  more  ample  material  than  others  for  this  de- 
scription of  literature.^  The  life  of  a  publisher 
should  be  richer  in  recordable  incidents  than  that 
of  a  compositor  or  an  operative  papier-maker.  Few 
occupations  indeed  offer  more  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness than  a  publisher's  business.   Even  in  those 


departments  of  the  trade  that  may  be  oonaidered 
more  decorative  than  useful,  it  necessarily  brings 
those  who  pursue  it  into  direct  contact  with  peculiar 
classes  of  men.  We  hear  frequently  of  large  profits 
made  by  publishers  from  the  labours  of  literary 
men,  and  very  rarely  of  the  losses  whieh  they  ex- 
perience from  the  same  source.  A  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  is  necessary  in  order  to 
recollect  the  names  of  publishers  who  have  grasped, 
not  at  wealth  merely,  but  at  its  odds  and  ends,  its 
fragments,  with  all  the  tenacity  of  passion ;  but 
they  are  not  the  rule  of  the  trade,  they  are  its  ex- 
ceptions. The  nature  of  the  risk  taken  by  many 
publishers  often  involves  serious  oonsequencea ;  and 
requires  far  more  sagacity  and  general  knowledge 
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in  its  adopiioQ  tban  an  neeessary  for  the  saoceasfal 
prosMutioa  of  many  other  **  Tentures,"  iiiTolWng  a 
lai^r  outlay.  The  business  has  many  branches, 
distinctly  isolated,  and  each  requiring  different 
treatment.  Publishers  prosecute  a  particular  class 
of  pnhlications  alone,  and  olten  decline  to  enter  upon 
more  than  one  field.  The  public  are  familiar  with 
the  general  distmction  of  "religious"  publishers, 
vhidi  divides  into  church  and  dissenting,  e?angeli- 
cal  and  non-eyangelical,  sections ;  and  the  general 
character  of  a  new  work  may  be  assumed  with 
tolerable  aoeuracy  from  the  name  of  the  publisher. 
Those  who  derote  themselves  to  scientific  business 
divide  in  a  similar  manner,  and  we  should  not  ex- 
pect to  find  an  architectniml  work  in  the  catalogue 
of  a  medical  house. 

Many  years  ago  now,  a  new  class  of  publishers 
arose,  who  communicated  with  their  ultimate 
customers  often  without  the  aid  of  booksellers. 
They  formed  the  number  trade,  and  sold  tneir 
stock  by  *'  a  house  to  shop"  canvass  of  agents,  who 
received  subscriptions  for  works  to  be  published 
at  stated  intervals.  The  numbers,  as  they  appeared, 
were  distributed  by  a  deliverer,  who  received  pay- 
ment in  cash.  This  mode  of  selling  and  trans- 
mitting books  was,  and  is  still,  expensive ;  but  it 
certainly  created  a  sale  that  oouLd  not,  when  the 
plan  originated,  have  been  expected  by  any  other 
mode ;  and  it  carried  works  into  homes  where  they 
never  would  have  been  found  if  the  buyers  had 
been  left  to  purchase  them  in  their  complete  form. 
The  canvassers  and  deliverers  penetrated  into 
quarters  where  the  ordinary  booksellers  could  not 
reach,  and  from  which  no  person  sought  them.  The 
works  were,  moreover,  placed  before  probable 
porcbasers  in  a  more  attractive  form  than  advertise- 
ments and  circulars  can  assume.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  the  buyers  at  distant  and  stated  intervals. 
They  were  paid  easily,  because  they  arrived  in  small 
quantities ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  were  read, 
when  the  entire  volume,  delivered  at  once,  might 
have  remained  uncut,  as  a  labour  too  desperate  to 
commence. 

Success  in  this  department  of  the  publishing 
business  required  great  energy  and  punctuality. 
The  deliverers  were  often  pursuing  a  circuit 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  publishing  office.  A 
staff  of  men  who  would  perform  the  duty,  and 
could,  at  the  same  time,  be  entrusted  witj^  the 
proceeds,  was  not  easily  formed ;  but,  after  the  busi- 
ness was  fairly  in  operation,  the  men  were  easily 
foQod — ^for  the  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  every  similar 
case,  was  at  the  beginning.  The  publication  of 
books  in  numbers  did  not,  we  believe,  originate 
with  persons  in  the  trade.  The  firm  of  Blackie 
and  Fullarton,  in  Glasgow,  if  not  the  earliest  pub- 
lishers in  this  line,  certainly  rendered  it  popular, 
and  prosecuted  it  with  success.  The  firm  has  now 
branches*  into  two  distinct  houses,  and  one  of  them, 
Blackie  and  Sons,  of  Glasgow,  have,  perhaps,  the 
largest  business  in  this  department.  Neither  of 
the  original  partners  was,  we  believe,  connected 
from  bc^hood  with  printing  or  publishing ;  yet  the 


elder  Mr.  Blackie  has  seen  his  business,  and  the 
establishments  connected  with  his  business,  assume 
a  magnitude  of  which  he  could  have  had  little 
expectation  fifty  years  since — for  his  firm  may  be 
considered  the  most  extensive  book  producers  in 
Scotland;  while  the  capital  sunk  in  copyrights, 
machinery,  types,  and  stereotypes,  must  represent 
a  magnificent  fortune,  which  has  been  well  deserved 
and  IB  well  employed.  An  estimate  cannot  be 
formed  of  the  advantage  conferred  upon  the  public 
by  the  original  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Blackie  and 
Fullartou,  unless  we  could  ascertain  the  number 
of  books  issued  by  them,  and  the  proportion  that 
would .  probably  not  have  been  purchased  unless 
upon  this  scheme.  Many  of  their  publications 
have  been  of  a  theological  character ;  but  no  depart- 
ment of  literature  or  science  can  be  named  in 
which  they  have  not  operated.  The  greater  part 
of  the  houses  who  have  published  chiefly  in  the 
number  trade  began  business  with  a  comparatively 
small  capital,  or  with  none.  Their  gigantic  estab- 
lishments have  been  reared  upon  very  assiduous 
labour,  and  are  monuments  of  perseverance, 
crowned  with  success ;  in  so;ne  measure,  because  it 
was  accompanied  with  tact  and  talent,  • 

"  The  Life  of  Alderman  Kelly,''  by  the  Rev.  R. 
G.  Fell,  illustrates  very  favourably  the  career  of 
an  eminent  and  successful  publisher,  who,  com- 
mencing business  on  a  contracted  sphere,  com- 
pletely systematised  the  number  trade  in  England, 
realised  a  large  fortune,  and  passed  creditably 
through  the  higher  municipal  offices,  as  incidents 
of  a  long  life,  distinguished  by  unblemished  in- 
tegrity and  kindness  to  those  with  whom,  in  any 
way,  the  late  Alderman  became  connected.  He 
was  bom  at  Chevening  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
where  his  father  had  been  engaged  as  a  shepherd 
until  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  small 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  he  became  an 
innkeeper.  But  the  business  was  distasteful  to 
both  husband  and  wife;  probably  because  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  its  duties ;  and  they  soon 
took  possession  of  a  small  farm,  having  apparently 
lost  in  the  inn  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  John  Kelly  had  creditably  accumulated  when 
employed  as  a  shepherd,  and  in  purchasing  cattle 
for  the  neighbouring  farmers.  The  farm  which 
they  cultivated  at  first  contained  only  thirty  acres. 
It  was  afterwards  extended  to  seventy  acres 
of  "  cold  wet  land** — a  burden  that  only  adequate 
capital  or  immense  energy  in  labour  could  have 
enabled  them  to  surmount.  They  had  no  capital, 
and  although  they  passed  a  very  laborious  life,  yet 
when  John  Kelly  died  many  years  afterwads,  his 
son  had  to  pay  some  hundreds  of  pounds  which 
were  due  upon  the  farm. 

Thomas  Kelly,  the  future  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don— who  was  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  in  the  metropolis  of  her  dominions — to 
entertain  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  city — to 
inaugurate  his  equestrian  statue  on  the  Exchange 
— and,  finally,  at  the  close  of  his  mayoralty,  to 
entertain  the  Sovereign  in  the  Goildhall— grew  np 
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on  this  cold  and  ragged  farm,  in  humble  circam- 
•stances ;  followed  the  sheep  and  the  hones  as  he 
advanced  in  jears,  and  gathered  his  education 
from  little  schools,  in  fragments  of  time,  during  his 
youth.  He  felt  his  condition  hopeless  as  a  member 
of  a  large  and  a  poor  family,  who  seemed  destined 
to  drag  a  scanty  Uvelihood  out  of  sterile  soil.  His 
biographer  relates  the  various  steps  by  which  he 
was  led  to  seek  employment  in  London.  His  first 
engagement  was  in  a  Lambeth  brewery,  where  he 
acted  in  some  capacity,  not  clearly  stated,  for  two 
to  three  years,  when  the  firm  stopped  its  business, 
and  he  obtained  employment  as  a  shopman  with 
Mr.  Hogg,  a  bookseller  in  Paternoster-row.  He 
was  to  board  and  lodge  on  the  premises,  and  to 
receive  in  addition  a  salary  of  ten  pounds  annually. 
He  remained  in  this  situation  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  gradually  obtaining  additions  to  his  salary, 
which,  however,  came  slowly,  and  left  him,  at 
middle  life,  with  only  eighty  pounds  a-year,  out  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  paid  his  father's  rent. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was  offered  a  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Hogg's  son ;  but  he  declined  the 
connexion  from  some  scruples  respecting  the  young 
man's  habits  and  character,  which  appear  to  have 
been  well-founded.  At  thirty  eight  years  of  age 
he  commenced  business  upon  his  own  account, 
obviously  without  capital,  in  a  sbgle  room,  for 
which  he  was  a  sub-tenant  to  a  barber  in  the  Row. 
He  prospered  with  some  remainders  of  stock  which 
he  purchased ;  and  then  followed  his  first  large 
speculation  in  publishing, 

THE  rAMILT  BIBLE. 

One  of  the  ftrst  works  npoa  which  Kelly  tried  his  experi- 
ment was  a  Urge  Fhmilj  Bible,  in  folio,  with  explaaatory 
notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  Malham,  Rector  of  Hilton,  Dorset. 
This  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty 
yean  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  materials  for  the  work, 
but  had  not  had  the  means  or  opportunity  of  publishing  it, 
readily  accepted  Kelly's  offer  for  the  copyright,  and  under- 
took the  careful  revision  of  the  press.  To  enhance  the 
▼aine  of  the  work,  «uid  impart  an  additional  stimulus  to  its 
sale,  it  was  embellished  with  copper-plate  illustrations,  and 
printed  in  large  type,  on  paper  of  then  superior  quality, 
having  the  following  words,  in  water  marks,  on  every  sheet, 
**  Kelly's  Family  Bible.**  Being  at  that  day  quite  a  novelty, 
it  proved  exceedingly  attractive,  and  had  a  very  rapid  sale. 
Indeed,  to  this,  his  first  work  of  importance,  he  had  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  subscribers  to  commence  with,  all 
procured  by  his  own  appointed  agents ;  to  whom  the  several 
numbers  of  the  work^-of  which  there  were,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  at  eightpeuce  each— were  paid 
for  on  delivery.  If  it  be  true  that  its  sale  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  eighty  thousand  copies,  which  he  thought  probable 
himself,  he  must  have  paid  in  duty  to  ^vemmect  on  this 
Bible  alone,  the  enormous  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds ; 
for  the  work,  when  complete,  including  its  stout  paper 
wrappers,  weighed  twenty  pounds,  and  the  duty  at  that  day 
on  th  kinds  of  paper,  was  threepence  per  pound  or  five 
shillings  upon  every  entire  copy  which  he  sold.  The  price 
to  the  purchaser  of  every  such  copy,  in  its  completed  form, 
•mounting  to  five  pounds,  fifteen  shillings,  and  fourpenoe, 
the  total  sum  produced  l^  the  sale  of  this  extraordinary 
effort— admitting  his  own  estimate  of  the  number  of  copies 
sold  to  have  been  correct — must  have  exceeded  foor  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  Of  this  sum  however — the 
agents  allowances  for  canvassing  and  delivery  being  deducted 
—little  more  than  one-half  returned  into  the  pocket  of  the 


publisher,  to  meet  his  own  payments  to  the  author,  paper 
maker,  engraver,  etc.  There  are  grounds  for  believiog,  that 
the  success  that  attended  the  sale  of  this  Bible,  led  to  the 
publication,  on  a  similar  plan,  of  the  one  which  subsequently 
appeared  under  the  sanctiom  of  our  church  rulers,  and  was 
known  as  the  joint  work  of  the  late  Dr.  D*Oyley  and  Bishop 
Mant.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  at  the  oonsiiltation  hdd 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  when  the  publication  of  that  Bible  wm 
determined  on,  some  of  the  numbers  of  its  popular  pre- 
decessor were  seen  lying  on  the  table.  Although  this  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  supply  the  wants  of  her 
members,  eigoyed  the  rare,  and,  as  it  was  thought  by  the 
trade,  the  uofur  privilege,  of  being  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duty,  Kelly  continued,  notwithstanding,  to  prosecuts 
his  plans  in  this  department  of  liis  business,  with  a  persis- 
tency and  vigour,  that  bade  defiance  to  all  competition.  To 
the  various  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  vti 
afterwards  the  means  of  giving  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
probable  number  of  copies  which  he  sold,  I  propose  to 
advert  hereafter. 

The  publication  of  this  Family  Bible  was,  at 
the  time,  a  great  effort ;  yet  it  was  a  dear  book, 
not  equal,  we  belieTe,in  any  respect,  to  the  editions  of 
the  Scriptures,  with  Mathew  Henry's  Commentaiy, 
now  published  at  half  the  price.  The  book  was 
dear,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  its  success 
rendered  Mr.  Kelly  a  rich  man ;  although  nearly 
one-half  of  the  price  paid  by  purchasers  was  allowed 
for  agency,  canvassing,  and  delivery.  The  sale  of 
eighty  thousand  copies  at  that  period  was  a 
wonderful  achievement,  and  the  moral  results 
alone  must  have  gratified  the  young  publisher. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  Mr.  Kelly's 
attention  was  early  directed  to  the  advantages  of 
stereotyping,  which  began  to  be  practised  forty 
years  ago.  He  was  opposed  by  the  printing  trade, 
not  much  more  enlightened  than  other  trades,  and 
at  one  time  intended  to  print  upon  his  own 
account.  He  was  led  to  abandon  the  idea,  and  he 
continued  chiefly  to  employ  the  Messrs.  Clowes. 
He  had  recommended  Mr.  Clowes,  Senr.,  to  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  in  a  note,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  beginning  of 
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When  I  commenced  business  on  my  own  aoooont^  he 
printed  my  first  sheet,  and,  most  likely,  his  eioeUent  sons 
will  print  my  last.  The  most  cordial  connexion  subsisted 
between  us  until  his  death,  January,  1847.  He  always 
gratefully  acknowledged,  and  his  sons,  who,  happily  for 
themselves,  follow  the  exoelleat  example  for  integrity  and 
industry  of  their  worthy  father,  do  still  the  same,  that  they 
owe  their  great  suooess  to  this  humble  beginning. — ^T.  K. 

Such,  in  the  language  of  one  most  competent  to  describe 
it,  was  the  origin  of  a  man,  who,  commencing  business  on 
his  own  account  under  no  ordinary  circumstances  of  difi- 
culty,  succeeded,  by  unwearied  industry  and  perseveraac^  in 
forming  an  important  connexion,  and  placing  himself  ai  the 
head  of  the  largest  printing  establishment  in  Europe,  fle 
was  among  the  first  to  see  the  new  era  of  printing  that  was 
opened  by  the  inirodnction  of  the  steam-press;  and  his 
engines,  at  Northumberland-court,  were  the  first  that  were 
applied  to  the  production  of  books.  The  demand  for  cheap 
literature,  of  which  the  **  Penny  Magasine  "  was  the  most 
extraordinary  example,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  his  energies; 
and,  in  connexion  with  a  vast  amount  of  government  busi- 
ness, Udd  the  foundation  of  the  gigantic  printing  manufac- 
tory in  Stamford-street,  so  often  described,  and  so  celebratsd 
wherever  English  books  penetrate.  To  have  aecomplisdied 
the  great  results  of  his  business,  from  so  small  a  beginning, 
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roqtured  tbe  efforU  of  no  oommfln  uuui.  Posaesang  the 
aighot  powers  of  busiaeH  organiBation,  aad  an  energy 
which  oTercame  every  ordinary  difficulty,  he  accomplished  in 
naay  ioaCaaces,  nudertakings  which  were  almost  marvelloas. 
To  work  off  half  a  millton  sheets  of  paper  in  a  week ;  to  set 
wp  th8  types  and  eomplete  the  impression  of  a  thousand  folio. 
pages  of  a  parliameotary  report,  in  the  same  time ;  to  print 
the  **  Naatical  Almanack,**  consisting  of  five  or  six  handred 
pages  of  llgures,  without  a  single  error,  in  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen dagra,  were  amongst  the  recorded  wonders  of  Mr.  Clowes*s 
crtaUiahBient.  The  labours  of  his  life  will  be  permanently 
^•mt^mt^  frlUi  the  intellectaal  devdopement,  and  the  perse- 
vering energy,  which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
our  own  tisMs;  while  his  own  immediate  friends  and  rela- 
tives, to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  kind  and  generous 
nmtoie,  and  who  deeply  lament  his  loss,  will  hardly  fail  to 
nUr  to  the  snlgeet  of  these  notices,  as  to  an  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Divine  Providence,  of  a  measure,  at  least,  of  the 
anceaaa  whieh  attended  him. 

Mr.  Kelly's  business  was  undoubtedly  a  most 
important  assistance  to  this  great  printing  office. 
It  belonged  to  a  steady  class  of  work  not  required 
in  baste  or  burry  like  many  of  the  Grovernment 
orders,  but  proceeding  at  a  regular  and  quiet  pace, 
and  capable  of  being  wrought  in  between  the  fits 
and  starts  of,  perbaps,  more  profitable  employment. 

THB   FBOOBESS  OF  WEALTH. 

That  ITamily  Bible  must  have  been  a  great  belp 
to  tbe  young  publisher.  His  enterprise  deserved 
success,  and  it  were  well  for  the  world  that  wealth 
were  always  won  in  an  equally  good  cause.  His 
agents  began  now  to  copy  "  the  master ;"  bat  not 
aU  with  equal  fortunes.  Mr.  Kelly,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  began  business  without  any  capital  in 
1809.  He  lost  in  1820  a  sum  of  £11,664,  being 
over-accepted  bills  to  his  paper  maker  who  became 
bankrupt.  He  paid  in  1818,  £30,000  for  the  stock 
of  a  person  who  had  once  held  his  agency,  but 
having  gone  into  business  on  his  own  account,  had 
got  into  difficulties.  He  paid  in  1819  and  1820, 
£20,000  for  two  smaller  stocks  belonging  to  two 
more  of  his  former  agents,  in  precisely  similar 
dreomstanoes.  In  or  near  to  1820  he  lost  £4,000 
by  another  bankruptcy.  Thus  in  eleven  years  he 
bad  lost,  or  expended  on  the  stocks  of  other  parties, 
a  sum  of  £65,000 ;  but  he  had  then  a  large  stock  of 
his  own ;  for  in  1822  that  part  of  it  on  his  own 
premises  in  Paternoster-row  was  valued  at  £60,000. 
The  stock  of  stereotype  plates  and  paper  at  his 
ptinlers  was  probably  worth  £40,000 ;  and  he  was 
a  man  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances,  keeping  a 
balance  at  bis  bankers,  and  not  then  permitting 
bis  own  accounts  to  remain  long  unpaid ;  so  that 
his  profits  for  the  eleven  years  subsequent  to  his 
commencement  in  business  could  not  have  averaged 
moch  under  £12,000  per  annum.  For  some  years 
they  must  have  been  greater,  for  he  never  made 
neariy  that  sum  of  money  m  the  front  room  of  the 
barber's  shop. 

His  wealth  was  generously  employed.  He  had 
been  a  faithful  servant,  who  received  few  favours 
from  bis  employers ;  yet  he  paid  an  annuity  to 
Mrs.  Hogg,  assisted  her  son  until  his  death,  and 
made  a  provision  for  his  wife  similar  to  that 
be  afforded  to  her  mother-in-law.    Mr.  Kelly  was 


never  married.  He  incurred  slight  housekeeping 
charges,  and  he  was  not  an  extravagant  man  in 
his  personal  payments.  With  a  brief  exception 
of  eighteen  months,  he  continued  to  reside  in  the 
Row,  literally  amongst  his  books,  until  he  had 
passed  the  shrievalty,  and,  we  believe  abo,  the 
Chair.  He  then  purchased  a  house  and  some  land 
at  Streatham.  His  first  tour  of  any  duration  was 
made  to  Ireland ;  and  the  name  implies  that  he 
was  of  Irish  extraction.  That  reason  may  have 
combined  with  the  interest  which  he  cherished  in 
the  Church  of  England  to  direct  his  steps  to  the 
green  island  of  our  group. 

THE  EXPXNSE  OF   HIS  WOBKS. 

The  following  statements  may  be  considered 
generally  correct,  although,  to  a  professional  man, 
some  of  the  items  will  appear  evidently  inexact. 
We  copy  from  the  153rd  and  subsequent  pages  of 
the  volumes : — 

The  Oxford  Encydopsedia,  when  completed,  formed  serea 
qaarto  volumes,  containiog  altogether  6,628  closely  printed 
pages,  all  stereotyped ;  and  between  two  and  three  hundred 
engraTings.  Of  this  work,  he  supposed  he  might  haya  sold 
4,000  oopirs,  which,  at  £6  per  copy,  must  hare  yielded  a 
return  of  £24,000 ;  a  snm,  however,  little  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  actual  expense  incurred  in  getting  it 
up ;  as  will  be  seen  from  his  own  estimate  of  the  details 
which  was  as  follows : — "  6,628  pages :  editorship  lOs.  per 
page ;  stereotyping,  lOs. ;  £6,628.  6,624  reams  of  paper,  for 
4,000  copies,  at  28s.  per  ream,  £9,273.  Machining 
ditto,  at  IDs.  per  ream,  £3,312.  224  drawiogs,  and 
engraving  ditto,  with  many  diagrams,  &c.,  £2,250.  Plate- 
paper  for  ditto,  and  printing  4^000  impressions  of  each 
£2,000.  Total  £23,468."  If  we  add  to  this  sum  the  expense 
of  wrappers,  folding,  and  stitching,  with  the  loss  occasioned 
by  waste,  and  a  considerable  number  of  broken  sets  on  hand, 
we  shall  at  once  see  why  he  shoald  have  classed  this  work 
amongst  the  least  fortunate  of  his  publishing  achievements. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  above  £6,  the  agent'a 
charges  for  canvassing  and  delivery  are  not  included :  so 
that  to  the  retail  purchaser,  the  price  of  the  work  consider- 
ably exceeds  that  snm.  ^ 

The  other  five  works,  enumerated  above,  met  with  a 
readier  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  his  subscribers  ;  and  may 
be  reckoned  among  those  which  yielded  him  a  fiur  return 
for  his  outlay.  Although,  like  the  EnqrdopeedU,  they  wen 
all  more  or  less  costly  to  the  purchaser,  their  popular 
character  so  far  counteracted  their  high  price,  as  to  procure 
for  them  a  steady  and  continuous  sale  to  the  dose  of  his 
career.  If  the  reader  will  bring  the  information,  of  which 
he  is  already  possessed,  to  bear  upon  the  following  bris 
summaiy,  or  abstract,  of  the  contents  of  these  works,  he 
will  understand  something  of  the  labour  and  expense  of 
getting  them  up.  The  five  volumes  of  Wright's  Oaseteer 
of  the  World  contained  an  aggregate  of  8,312  pages,  with  88 
plates,  maps,  diagrams,  &c.  The  two  quarto  volumes  of 
Kelly's  Universal  Geography,  1,896  pages^  with  84  engra- 
vings, and  an  Atlas  of  50  maps.  The  seven  quarto  volumes 
of  the  Architectural  Works,  though  containing,  altogether, 
only  1,800  pages  of  letter-press,  were  illustrated  with  562 
steel  engravings,  which,  indnding  designs  and  working  draw- 
ings, alone  cost  the  publisher  £6,744,  independently  of  the 
expense  of  woodcut  diagrams,  of  which  the  work  oontaiai 
several  hundreds.  The  three  quarto  volumes  of  Hume's 
England,  1,978  pages,  and  124  engravings.  The  History  of 
the  French  Revolation,  and  oonsi^uent  wars,  l,4i2  pages, 
and  62  engravings.  I  am  not  able  nor  was  he  himself,  to 
assign,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  exact  limit  which 
the  circulaUon  of  these  works  severally  reached;  but  tbe 
following  figures  are  giTW  upon  his  own  aathoritj,  as  a 


no 
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nmr  wppnnnuil^m  to  tin  tratli:~The  QuiMmr,  4,000 
oopiet,  Bt  M4  18a.  CMh.     Hame*t  EogUnd«  6,000  at  £4  lOi. 

each.  Hintory  of  FreDch  Berolation  (three  edilions ;  one  in 
folio,  two  in  qoarto),  20,000  at  £3  each.  The  Geography 
(nz  editions,  severally  rensed),  30,000  at  £4  4s.  each.  And 
the  Architectaral  Works,  of  which  the  Tolnmes  were  told 
separately,  altogether  upwards  of  50,000,  at  an  aTerage  price 
of£l  12s.  or  £1  ISs.  each. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  life  of  Christ,  of  which,  from 
first  to  last,  in  folio  and  quarto,  he  ooold  not  have  sold 
fewer  than  100,000  copies,  at  prices  varying  from  £1  10s. 
to  £2  each.  These  were  the  fall  prices  paid  by  the  respec- 
tive purchasers  to  the  agents ;  and  included,  of  oonrse,  he 
charges  of  the  latter  for  eanvaasing  and  delivery.  The  num- 
ber of  stereotype  plates  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
above,  and  similar  works,  must  have  been  enormous.  Inde- 
pendently of  those,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  which  were 
held  for  him  by  other  printing-houses  in  the  City,  he  had  at 
Uesan.  Clowes'a — as  I  was  informed  on  visiting  that  estab- 
lishment in  the  year  1850 — a  greater  number  than  any  other 
person. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Kelly's  tnnsaotions  in  tbe 
seren  works  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million,  or  onlj  twenty 
per  cent,  above  that  of  bis  Family  Bible  alone. 
His  scientific  works  sold  more  extensiToly  tban 
those  of  any  other  publisber.  The  ooafidenoe 
felt  in  their  accuracy,  from  the  care  bestowed  upon 
them  by  their  authors,  favoured  this  result.  We 
have  heard  this  confidence  expressed  by  professional 
persons  at  places  far  removed  from  the  centre  of 
Mr.  Kelly's  business. 

When  the  Princess  Charlotte  died,  he  published 
a  memoir  of  that  excellent  lady,  with  illustrations. 
The  work  was  only  one  of  temporal  y  interest,  for 
the  princess  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
directly  interwoven  with  the  history  of  her  country ; 
but  the  sale  exceeded  fifty  thousand  copies,  although 
the  price  was  above  a  guinea. 

Mr.  Fell  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  this 
memoir  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Kelly  discharged  his  duties  in  the  shrievalty, 
first ;  and  subsequently  in  the  mayoralty  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  elected  to  serve  as  sheriff  along  with 
Alderman  Crowdor,  in  1885.  The  charge  of 
criminal  prisoners  ft  the  most  important  trust  now 
devolved  upon  the  sheriffs,  and  Mr.  Kelly  personally 
attended  to  their  interests  and  wants.  He  found 
time  to  wait  often  upon  those  prisoners  who  were 
sentenced  to  death,  and  while  the  chaplain's  duties 
were  discharged  by  that  gentleman,  they  were 
supported  by  the  personal  exhortations  of  the 
sheriff.  Many  pleasmg  memorials  remain  of  his 
assiduity  in  a  labour  of  love  rather  than  of  law ; 
while  the  unfortunate  prisoners  for  debt  received 
from  him  more  effective  assistance  than  a  poorer 
man  could  have  bestowed,  or  a  selfish  man  would 
have  given.  A  curious  history  is  connected  with 
)iis  shrievalty.  Perhaps  it  supplies  a  more  romantic 
narrative  than  any  other  part  of  his  mtercourse 
with  the  prisoners ;  and  yet,  in  other  cases,  his 
exertions  were  much  greater  thui  those  made  for 

THE  SINTBNCED  PAINTXB. 

Mr.  Fell  states  that  in  1826  a  prisoner  lay  in 
Newgate  lader  aeatenoo  of  death.    A  verdict  had 


been  found  against  him  and  judgment  recorded ; 
but  circumstances  justified  a  postponement  of  the 
execution,  and  Mr.  Kelly  found  him  reprieved. 
The  man  spent  altogether  three  years  in  Newgate 
under  sentenoe  of  death.  The  prison  antboritifs 
had,  however,  been  ao  well  satisfied  of  his  inno- 
cence, that  they  employed  him  as  schoolmaster  to 
the  boys.  He  was  probably  the  only  schoolmaster 
who  ever  carried  on  his  profession  in  a  prison, 
and  passing  from  the  school-room  to  the  con- 
demned cell — a  doomed  and  sentenced  man,  left 
for  execution.  Newgate  could  reveal  many 
singular  histories,  but  none,  probably,  stranger 
than  the  story  of  the  painter,  who  was  also  the 
schoolmaster,  when  Mr.  Kelly  interfered  on  bis 
behalf,  and  his  interest  in  the  man  arose  from  what 
we  call  an  accident ;  bat  the  worthy  sheriff  kept 
always  looking  out  for  such  aooideuts. 

Obserring  in  bis  frequent  risits  to  the  schoolrooto,  that 
this  man  possessed  considerable  talent  in  painting  vindow- 
blinds,  whieh  it  appears  he  was  allowed  to  do  towards  tlia 
support  of  his  £imily ;   and  seeing,  also,  tome  models  and 
sketches   in   the  room,  which  had  been   done  by  him,  it 
occurred  to  Kelly,  that  if  he  were  supplied  with  neoeasaiy 
materials,  and  his  mind  set  at  rest  with  respect  to  his  iamilj, 
he  might  possibly  achiere  something  of  a  higher  order.    He 
accordingly  proposed  his  attempting  an  oil-painting,  and  gave 
him  as  a  sulyeet,  "The  Death-warrant,**  in  other  words, the 
official  announcement,  by  the  ordinaiy,  to  the  unfortunate 
criminals  in  their  cells,  of  their  approaching  doom.    The 
prisoner,  acquiescing  readily  in  the  sheriff's  suggestion,  the 
latter  not  only  supplied  him  with  niaterials  for  the  work,  bat 
also  promised  to  allow  his  wife  a  weekly  sum  for  the  main- 
tenanoe  of  herself  and  her  young  children.    Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sheriff  and  ordinary,  the  parties  introduced  into 
the  picture  were  prevailed  upon  to  allow  sketches  to  be  takea 
of  themselTes ;  and  the  artist  had  likewise  access  to  the  pri. 
soners  then  under  sentence  of  death.     The  likeness  of  all 
tbe  parties  was  considered  so  striking,  and  the  picture,  as  m 
work  of  art,  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that  another  was 
designed  as  a  companion,  which  was  afterwards  ooropleted. 
This  second  effort,  which  included,  in  all,  eighteen  ftHnres, 
and  was  equally  demonstrative  of  the  natural  talent  of  tbe 
artist,  represents  "  The  Morning  of  Execution."    The  scene 
IS  laid  in  what  is  called  the  Pressyard,  and  depicts  the  stem 
and  sombre  drcnmstanoes  which  immediately  precede  tbe 
culprit's  being  led  out  to  the  drop.    These  pictures  being 
seen  by  the  late  Mr.  Northcote,  R.A.,  he  admired  the  group- 
ing of  them  exceedingly,  and  declaied  that  the  young  genius 
who  had  done  them,  without  ever  having  studied  oil-painting, 
ought  not  to  be  shut  up  in  a  prison ;  and  that  if  the  sheriff 
would  explain  the  case,  he  would  refer  it  to  Sir  William 
Knighton,  with  a  view  to  its  bebg  named  to  the  King.  Tbe 
result  was,  that  a  petition  was  presented ;   and  in  a  few 
months  afterwards,  being  about  three  years  from  the  time 
that  sentence  of  death  had  been  first  passed,  this  man  was 
liberated ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add,  that  he 
thenceforward  pursued  an  honest  and  osefol  eonnc^  and 
brought  up  his  fomily  respectably. 

Many  similar  histories,  not  quite  so  romantiQi 
but  abundant  in  evidence  that  the  great  publisher 
was  also  a  Urge>hearted  philanthropist,  might  have 
been  gathered  out  of  his  experiences  while  sheriff 
— and  in  that  year,  unfortunately,  an  unusual 
number  of  capital  sentences  were  carried  into 
execution;  but  he  did  not  supply  the  material, 
while  much  of  the  good  done  by  him  was  known 
only  to  himself  and  the  recipients.  He  became 
Lord  Mayor  ten  yeaca  afterwaids,  aad  bis  year 
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offiee  witnessed  most  important  events  in  tbe 
demise  of  William  TV.,  and  the  accession  of  the 
Queen.  Strange  parts,  indeed,  had  the  ploughboj 
of  Cbebham  to  perform  in  ail  those  great  ceremonies 
oooseqnent  npon  these  CTents ;  bnt  he  discharged 
them  well,  and  was  eamestlj  requested  to  remain 
in  office  for  the  second  year. 

Although  an  nnmarried  gentleman,  he  introduced 
the  praotioe  of  requesting  the  company  of  the 
ladies  and  familiee  of  the  dty  fathers  to  the  han- 
q[iieta  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  thus  imparted  to 
them  a  ciTilisation  which  they  have  retained  since. 
His  connexion  with  dty  business,  which  continued 
almost  to  the  year  of  his  death,  afforded  to  him 
many  opportunities  of  promoting  educational  ob- 
jeets.  He  used  them  all.  True  to  his  order,  he 
always  sooght  education  for  the  labourers  of  this 
land.  For  this  objeot  he  cheerfully  combined  his 
eapital  with  his  personal  exertions.  It  is  a 
heautiful  trait  in  his  character  that  he  annually 
visited  his  parental  graves  in  the  ohurohyard  of 
Chdaham.  His  biographer  thus  formed  his  aoquaint- 
SDoe^  as  the  curate  of  his  native  parish,  and  these 
dicomstanoes  led,  in  1850,  to  a  meeting  of 

IH£  AliDEBXAK  ASD  IHB  ABCHBISHOF. 

Mr.  Fell  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  preach  a  public  sermon 
with  a  view,  subsequently,  of  obtaining  a  collection 
for  has  schools.  He  invited  Alderman  Kelly  to 
he  present ;  and  certainly  the  occurrence  may  have 
sharpened  the  ambition  of  many  Chelsham  boys, 
and  even  young  labourers  at  the  plough.  Mr. 
Kelly  thus  narrates  the  meeting : — 

The  day  fixed  for  the  parpose  wu  the  22nd  of  September, 
1850.  The  weather,  which  for  some  days  preTioasly  had 
vora  a  threatening  aspect,  with  occasional  showers,  now 
deared  vp,  and  by  half-past  ten  o'clock,  gare  promise  of  as 
ammm  mid  hitaly  a  Sabbath  as  ever  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  Chnetiitt  worthipper.  At  a  quarter  before  eloTeo, 
aeeoBipuiMd  by  the  sister  from  whose  hands  in  their  yoatb 
he  had  been  wont,  when  toiling  in  the  neighbouring  fields, 
to  reeeiTe  his  daily  meal,  and  now  arrayed  in  the  robes  and 
jnifnia  of  mnnieipal  dfioe,  he  drew  np,  in  his  carriage, 
withi«  the  gales  of  the  niral  charehyard.  Too  feeble  to 
•wait  oa  foot  the  arrival  of  the  distingnished  preacher,  yet 
anwilliag  to  forego  the  gratification  of  receiving  him  at 
the  galea,  he  retained  his  seat  antil  notice  was  given  him  of 
the  approach  of  the  latter ;  whea  alighting,  almost  concnr- 
natly  vrith  his  Grace,  and  exchanging  with  him  a  brief  sala- 
tatioB,  the  two  passed  down  the  path  between  the  lines  of 
idioQl^liiUicD,  and  entered  the  parish  of  the  homble  village 
chnzch.  The  scene  at  this  moment,  as  well  as  the  corre- 
■ponding  one  uf  the  service,  were  represented  at  the  time,  by 
a  bystander,  as  of  touching  and  almost  romantic  interest. 
Attracted  by  so  unnsiial  an  event  as  that  of  the  Primate  of 
BagiMid  prwMifcing  in  a  remote  village  ehnreh,  or,  more  pro- 
baMy,  kj  the  extnofdiauy  raspect  fslt  for  his  Qraee  by  all 
who  aie  aeqwdated  with  his  life  and  charaeter,  a  oonaiderable 
aomber  of  visitors  from  a  distance  had  foond  their  way  to 
the  seqnestered  spot,  before  the  service  commenced.  These, 
diitribotcd  in  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  churchyard,  with 
the  eitife  beauty  of  the  day,  and  the  sweet  simplicity  and 
rval  eharaeter  of  the  spot  itself,  formed  together  a  picture  to 
which  the  pencil  of  the  most  acoompUshed  artist  could 
acarcdy  have  given  adequate  eipression.  There  were, 
indeed,  those  present^  who  thought  that  the  chief  interest  of 
the  erant^  which  had  brought  noh  an  anembhige  together. 


was  referable  less  1o  the  official  dignity,  than  to  the  Christian 
character  of  the  two  venerable  men,  whoae  whole  lives  had 
been  spent,  not  so  much  in  aggmodising  themselves,  as  in 
the  oniform  and  consistent  effort  to  advaroe  the  glory  of  their 
Maker,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  ' 

Mr.  Fell  very  naturally  mentions,  ^th  some 
degree  of  justifiable  pride,  the  efforts  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbuty  for  church  extension,  and 
considers  the  erection  of  "235**  additional  temples 
to  the  service  of  God,  in  an  episcopate  of  less  than 
twenty  years  duration,  mainly  through  the  instru- 
mentidity  of  a  single  individual,  as  almost  unpre- 
cedented. It  is  perhaps  unprecedented  in  an 
episcopate;  but  Mr.  Fell  will  surely  understand 
that  these  figures  cannot  astonish  northern  people. 
The  late  Dr.  Chalmers  had  done  more  ere  he  left 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  much 
more  in  the  few  years  that  remained  to  him  after 
that  event.  Even  the  liberality  of  many  gentle- 
men, celebrated  as  the  late  Alderman  Kelly,  in 
connexion  with  the  wealthy  body  to  which  he  was 
attached,  is  yet  confined  to  narrower  channels  than 
that  of  men  connected  with  weaker  communities. 
It  is  now  some  years — nine  or  ten  years — sinoe 
one  Scotch  merchant — not  altogether  uulike  the 
subject  of  this  biography  in  his  origin — found,  in 
looking  over  a  private  cash  book«  that  his  oontribu-  ' 
tions  to  benevolent  and  religious  objects  had 
reached  to  fifty  thousand  pounds,  but  they  have 
no  doubt,  much  increased  since  then;  and  yet 
he  has  to  provide  for  a  numerous  family.  The  art 
of  giving  for  good  objects  is  only  in  course  of 
formation.  Men  have  hardly  yet  recognised  their 
stewardship  over  wealth. 

The  late  Alderman  was  attached  sincerely  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  biographer  appears  to 
justify  indirectly  some  recent  evils  that  have  sprung 
up  in  its  communion,  or  among  its  extreme  and- 
rather foolish  adherents;  such  as  exclusivecemeteries 
and  consecration  of  burial  places  for  the  body, 
in  which  only  the  bodies  of  the  members  of  one 
sect  shall  be  interred — material  objects  that  tend 
to  suppork  some  errors  in  the  burial  service — or 
rather  the  error  of  its  general  application,  with  or 
without  the  hope  of  which  St.  Paul  reminded  the 
Thessalonians.  Surely  these  persons  do  not  ex- 
pect that  a  particuUr  part  of  heaven  is  set  apart 
for  members  of  different  denominations ;  or  that 
any  necessity  exists  there  to  separate  them.  Alder- 
man Kelly  had  more  good  sense  than  to  counten* 
ance  these  ideas.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
notice  the  manner  in  which  this  successful  man 
passed  his 

YOUTH. 

It  would  seem  that,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  entering 
London,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  kept  himself  wholly 
aloof  from  those  questionable  pl#>iwnres  and  pursuiU  which 
too  often  engage  the.  affections,  and  occupy  the  spare  lime, 
of  young  men  circonsianced  like  himself.  Not  that  he 
regarded  such  a  course  as  meritorions  in  itself,  nor  could  he 
remember  that  he  had  been  constrained  to  it  by  any  sense  of 
Christian  obligation.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  one 
to  which  his  natural  inclination  prompted  him,  aad  aa  il  hi 
short)  he  had  had  no  taste  or  deeirt  lor  aay  othar.    **  I  was 
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Der«r  tt  t]i«  opera  bai  once,**  he  remarked,  at  the  end  of  life, 
*'  and  that  was  duriog  my  Mayoralty,  when  I  irent  1o  please 
others,  not  myself/'  Here,  it  may  be  said,  the  exception 
proTes  the  rule,  aud  something  more,  for  if  the  experiment 
had  afforded  him  any  gratification  most  likely  he  would  have 
repeated  it.  Whether  we  contemplate  his  character,  during 
the  twenty-three  years  of  his  servitude,  under  its  negative 
or  positive  respects,  we  shall  And  it  equally  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  Scripture.  He  was  content  once 
for  all  to  shun  the  society  of  the  thoughtless,  and  to  take 
ihfi  word  of  God  for  his  companion  and  guide.  As  he  grew 
older,  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  added  to  those  of  grace, 
his  religious  instincts  took  a  wider  range.  To  counsel  the 
yoUAg  as  opportunity  offered,  how  to  steer  in  a  right  conrae, 
to  relieve  the  necessitous,  to  comfort  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  to  instruct  others,  by  precept  and 
example,  in  the  principles  of  the  gospel ;  and  to  hear  that 
gospel  preaehed  himself,  from  the  purest  sources  within  his 
reach — these  were  the  chief  sources  of  his  earthly  happiness 
aud  delight.  Falling  back,  late  in  life,  on  his  own  experience, 
and  with  a  glorious  eternity  before  liim,  he  inserts  in  every 
Bible  which  he  gives  away,  the  following  premonitory 
advice : — "  Gentle  reader,  make  the  word  of  God  your  guide 
through  life,  and  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all  under^ 
standing,  will  be  yours  in  death.'* 

And  this  mode  of  life  was  the  best  preparatiTe 
for  what  few  can  ever  reach — 

AGl  AKD  WEALTH. 

With  the  exception  of  the  eighteen  months  which  he  had 
spent  at  Streatham,  in  the  year  1831,  and  his  occasional 
abaenee  abroad,  his  home,  from  the  year  1788  to  the  9th  of 
November,  1836,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Mansion 
Houses  had  been  confined  wholly  to  Paternoster  Bow,  or  its 
immediate  vicinity.  But  the  Mayoralty  over,  he  determined 
on  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  some  convenient  sub- 
urb of  London  ;  where,  without,  closing  his  place  of  business, 
or  resigning  his  magisterial  functions,  he  might  eigoy  in 
comparative  retirement,  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
The  superintendence  of  his  business — already  contracted 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits — he  confidcKi  to  the  care 
of  an  assistant,  his  enfeebled  powers  now  disqualifying  him 
for  any  seveie  exercise,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  The  six 
months  immediately  succeeding  his  leaving  the  Mansion 
House,  were  spent  at  Eastlands  House,  Dolwich ;  but  the 
iitaation  being  considered  too  low  for  a  permanency,  he  once 
more  directed  his  attention  to  the  spot  where  he  had  formerly 
sojonmed  with  so  much  benefit  to  his  health,  and  where,  as 
it  turned  out,  he  was  now  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  eventful  life.  On  the  summit  of  Streatham  Hill,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  St.  Ann's  Schools,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  road,  he  met  with  an  unpretending  looking  cottage  of 
dimensions  commensurate  with  his  requirements,  and  of  this 
he  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease.  Here  he  had  ample 
exercise  for  his  taste  in  landscape  gardening.    At  the  rear  of 


the  dwelling,  and  then  lying  almost  waste,  was  a  large  plot  of 
ground  which,  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  some  thoutands  of 
pounds,  in  drainage,  laying  out,  planting,  the  erection  of 
summer  and  green-houses,  with  pinery,  fountain,  etc:,  be  con- 
verted  into  as  lovely  a  specimen  of  the  pietureeque,  on  a  small 
scale,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  In  his  garden  and  flowers, 
the  few  books  and  pictures,  etc.,  which  he  had  brought  around 
him,  he  found,  in  the  way  of  recreation  and  amusement,  all  he 
could  desire.  Of  company  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term  he  saw  bmt  litt^fB.  Whether  from  early  habit,  declining 
health,  a  love  of  solitude,  or,  moat  of  -all,  his  fixedneaa  of 
purpose  with  relation  to  heavenly  things,  he  beeane  mott 
and  more  abstracted  from  the  world  ;  and  liis  social  parties, 
never  frequent,  or  numerically  large,  were  now  few  and  Uz 
between. 

Gradnally  the  old  man,  happy  thoagii  soUtary, 
sank  into  a  state  of  weakness,  but  of  "  light."  He 
had  passed  through  all  the  honours  that  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  native  country  could  confer,  with 
credit  and  distinction.  He  had  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  exercised  the  talents  con- 
ferred on  him — for  wealth  is  a  talent — as  one  who 
expected  an  audit  of  his  transactions.  He  did  not 
depend  on  that  examination  as  a  satisfactory  anchor 
for  futurity ;  and  he  cultivated  the  firm  faith  in  age 
that  had  grown  around  him  during  manhood  in  the 
busy  Bow.  No  man  had  secured  more  general 
esteem  in  that  mart  of  literature ;  for  illustrating 
practically  the  business  life  of  a  Christian,  he  was 
almost  necessarily  respected  by  all  parties. 

He  went  down  to  Margate  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year,  although  the  approach  of  death  was  very 
perceptible  to  himself,  and  not  unwelcome!  He 
was  then  m  his  84th  year ;  but  he  retained  to  the 
last  the  buoyant  spirits  of  his  yputh,  which  had 
helped  to  sustain  him  in  his  early  difficulties.  In 
the  last  of  his  letters  quoted  in  this  volume,  which 
was  written  exactly  two  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
notices  the  progress  of  harvest,  praying  for  weather 
"  that  all  who  sowed  may  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  be  thankful."  He  was  *'  surrounded  by 
fields,  waving  with  full-ripened  corn;  some  out 
some  cutting,  and  some  not  quite  ready  for  the 
sickle."  He  had  returned  to  spend  his  last  days 
among  the  employments  and  the  scenes  of  his  early 
years.  He  died  on  the  7th  September,  1855 — 
died  calmly,  full  of  honours  as  of  years,  and  his  end 
was  peace. 
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OuBE  is  at  last  to  be  disposed  of.  The  Governor- 
General  is  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  though 
ditgraoefnlly  deserted  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
the  Board  of  Control.  Both  these  bodies  are  well 
aware  that  common  humanity  demands  our  inter- 
erence  in  Gude.  Both  bodies  feel,  and  privately 
acknowledge,  that  longer  to  remain  quiet  would  be 
to  inflict  the  grossest  injustice  and  cruelty  on  the 
Oude  people;  but  they  dread  the  outcry  that  they 
think  will  be  used  in  England  if  they  do  anything 


approaching  to  "annexation.*'  It  is  not  the  people 
who  make  the  outcry,  but  interested  persons,  who 
have  enrolled  themselves  members  of  the  Indian 
Reform  Society,  and,  under  the  cover  of  that 
organbation,  seek  to  vent  their  private  feelings 
against  Lord  Dalhousie,  by  raising  a  war-cry  as 
stupid  as  it  is  dishonest. 

These  disingenuous  individuals  are  the  adherents 
of  Lord  Ellenborough — whose  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  the  friend  of  the  natives  is  of  a  somewhat  ludi- 
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Croos  order.  If  any  mati  has  forfeited  all  right  to 
be  the  champion  of  native  privileges,  and  to  be 
considered  the  advocate  of  native  franchises,  it  is 
Edward  Law,  Earl  of  Ellenborough.  Lord  Ellen- 
boroogfa's  whole  policy  was  anti-native.  It  was 
emphatically  annexationist — as  Scinde  and  Owalior 
can  testify;  and  beyond  designating  the  native 
chiefs  of  India  his  "  friends  and  brothers"  in  the 
famous  song  of  triumph  sung  by  him  over  the 
Gates  of  Somnath — apiean  which  covered  him  with 
ridicule,  and  with  the  contempt  of  every  Hindoo 
la  India,  as  it  did  with  a  stronger  feeling  on  the 
))art  of  the  ICahomedan  population — lie  never  issued 
a  State  paper,  or  executed  a  govcrnatorial  act, 
which  did  not  indicate  how  far  his  sympathies  were 
esiranged  from  native  interests  and  native  aspira- 
tions. Prom  his  seat  in  Parliament  he  has,  in  his 
peculiar  eloquence,  denounced  theffsneral,  the  high 
education  of  the  natives ;  and  he  has  ridiculed  and 
opposed  their  claims  to  occupy  posts  of  honour  and 
emoloment  in  the  civil  administration  of  their  own 
oountiy. 

Yet,  led  away  by  the  absnrdly  dishonest  '*  pro- 
natiTe"  declarations  of  the  Ellenboroughites, 
the  Indian  Reformers  of  London  have  been 
b^uiled  into  sanctioning  the  attacks  on  Lord 
Balhonsie — hated  by  Lord  Ellenborough  because 
his  Lordship's  brilliant  career  throws  into  painful 
contrast  the  unsuccessful  administration  of  the 
"Men  of  the  Gates'*— hated  by  the  party  with 
whom  Lord  EUeoborough  acts,  because  he  has 
refused  to  take  office  with  them  and  to  join  them 
in  an  assault  upon  their  more  liberal  opponents — 
hated  by  the  fanatical  followers  of  the  late  Sir  C. 
Napier  because  he  rebuked  the  insubordinate  con- 
doet  of  that  able  but  sometimes  eccentric  General. 
Having  crept  into  a  society  with  whose  objects 
they  ean  have  no  real  sympathy,  these  men  have 
first  snecoeeded  in  misrepresenting  the  Governor* 
General's  "  annexation"  views.  They  have  repre- 
sented him  as  disallowing  in  all  cases  the  right  o^ 
nathre  chiefs  to  "adopt"  heirs.  A  more  gross 
story  nerer  was  published.  Over  and  over  again 
baa  his  Lordship  declared  in  his  minutes,  and 
illustrated  by  his  acts,  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
But  it  avails  not.  His  personal  and  political  foes 
go  on  with  their  misrepresentations.  And  the 
genuine  Indian  reformers  are  too  indolent  to 
deteet  and  expose  them — and  having  detected  and 
exposed  ihem,  to  renounce  all  connexion  with  their 
fabricators. 

The  case  in  question  of  "annexation"  stands 
thu3  : — There  are  certain  native  States  which, 
either  by  conquest  or  cession,  became  ours  at 
different  periods  of  our  connexion  with  India. 
Instead  of  assuming  the  authority  over  them,  we 
abdicated  it  in  favour  of  certain  families,  maJdng 
iism  the  ruling  dynasties.  When  their  dynasties 
become,  or  thieaten  to  become,  extinct,  it  is  a  mere 
qiiestion  of  policy  whether  we  shall  rescue  the 
sovereignty  temporarily  resigned  by  us  in  favour 
of  that  dynasty,  or  allow  the  last'  of  the  line  to 
**  adopt"  an  heir.     Many  would  prefer  the  latter 


course.  It  is  also  most  in  favour  with  the  natives, 
and  it  is  a  course  which  it  is  quite  compcteut  for 
the  admirers  of  Lord  Elleuborough  to  advocate, 
though  their  advocacy  of  it  would  be  a  singular 
piece  of  inconsistency.  But  it  is  not  fair,  it  is 
grossly  dishonest  in  them,  to  denounce  the  opposite 
policy  as  one  of  injustice.  The  question  is  one  of 
policy,  and  of  policy  only.  And  while  many  are  on 
the  "adoption"  side,  many  whose  names  will  live 
in  hbtory  as  emphatically  the  friends  of  the  natives 
— such  as  Bentinck,  Auckland,  Metcalfe,  &c. — are 
on  the  opposite  side.  And  none  know  better  than 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  the  party  who  act  in  his 
behalf,  that  Lord  Dalhousie  not  only  never  con- 
templated preventiug  adoption  in  the  case  of  native 
chiefs — not  deriving  their  sovereignty  from  us—* 
but  that  he  has  emphatically  aud  on  many  occasion's 
repudiated  the  bare  supposition.  They  know  more- 
over that  he  has  declared  that  where  the  slightest 
vestige  of  a  doubt  could  arise,  the  benefit  of  that 
doubt  should  be  given  in  favour  of  the  "  adoption" 
policy.  When,  therefore,  the  personal  and  political 
foes  of  Lord  Dalhousie  represent  him  as  the  un- 
scrupulous advocate  of  annexation,  they  knotcinffly 
misrepresent  him.  And  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of 
the  Indian  Reformers  of  London  that  they  should 
have  been  so  ignorant,  or  so  careless,  as  to  fall  into 
the  trap  laid  for  them  by  those  who  have  no  genuine 
native  sympathies,  and  no  zeal  for  Indian  Reform, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  an  instrument 
of  offending  a  personal  or  a  political  foe.  But  the 
iniquity  does  not  rest  here.  In  endeavouring  to 
confound  the  case  of  Oude  with  that  of  ordinary 
"annexation"  cases,  they  are  guilty  of  a  still 
greater  error.  Oude  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Hyderabad)  stands  out  by  itself. 

The  case  of  Oude  is  one  which  strikingly 
exhibits  the  evils  of  British  "  protection."  By 
treaty,  we  have  bound  ourselves  to  maintain  a 
"  Resident "  and  a  large  military  force  at  Luck- 
now;  to  protect  the  king  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes — that  is,  against  the  wrath  of  his 
misgfovemed  subjects.  How  we  come  to  frame 
this  treaty  is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  is,  and  long 
has  been,  an  accomplished  fact.  And  the  upshot 
has  been,  that  for  nearly  half  a.  century  we  have 
been  indirectly  the  means  of  inflicting  the  most 
horrible  suffering  on  the  Oude  people.  Corruption, 
oppression,  rapme,  and  murder,  both  judicial  and 
entra- judicial,  have  constituted  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  Every  man  of  family  has 
been  despoiled,  degraded,  ejected,  or  murdered, 
unless  he  has  submitted  to  the  self-degradation 
implied  in  becoming  the  tool  of  a  depraved  govern- 
ment. Concubines  and  buffoons  occupy  all  the 
high  pkces ;  and  the  very  highest  Brahmas  in  the 
land  must  either  pay  court  to  those  who  thus  sway 
the  destinies  of  millions,  or  they  must  flee  the 
country,  or  be  degraded  and  plundered.  In  vain 
have  successive  residents  remonstrated,  threatened, 
&c.,  ftc.  Promises  of  amendment  followed  each 
remonstrance  and  threat ;  but  matters  have  gone  on 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  things  have  now  come  to 
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a  crisis  that  renders  action  imperative.  What 
shall  be  done  ?  Attempt  to  renorate  the  govern- 
ment P  The  thing  is  impossible.  We  have  tried 
and  failed.  Every  institution  of  the  State  has 
reached  that  rottenness  at  which  amendment  is 
hopeless,  and  only  three  courses  are  open.  We 
must  either — 

First, — At  once  annex.  And  this  Lord  Dal- 
housie  does  not  contemplate. 

Second, — We  must  withdraw  our  Eesident  and 
troops,  and  leave  the  king  to  his  fate — a  measure 
which  would  at  once  overspread  the  land  with  a 
deluge  of  blood  and  anarchy  the  most  horrible, 
and  speedily  necessitate  our  marching  in  and  taking 
possession  in  self-defence.     Or, 

Third, — We  must  give  the  King,  as  the  alter- 
native of  our  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  the  opportunity 
of  handing  over  the  government  of  the  country  to  us, 
guaranteeing  him  royal  rank,  pomp,  &c.,  and  an 
annual  allowance  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
his  debauched  career.    • 

And  this  last  is  the  measure  which  Lord  Dal- 
housie  is  understood  to  contemplate — and  which 
the  Home  authorities  approve  of;  but  which,  inti- 
midated by  the  dishonest  howl  raised  in  England, 
they  are  too  cowardly  directly  to  sanction — leaving 
LordDalhousie  to  meet  any  odium  that  may  arise,  but 
prepared  to  share  any  praise  that  may  be  accorded 
when  the  nation  comes  to  its  senses ;  just  as  Lord 
EUenborough  gave  a  permission  to  Generals  Nott 
and  Pollock  to  advance  on  Cabool  to  retrieve  our 
disasters,  so  that,  if  they  succeeded,  his  should  be 
the  glory,  but  if  they  failed,  tkeirs  should  be  the 
disgrace! 

For  some  time  past,  Oude  has  been  involved  in 
a  civ^il  war,  or  a  religious  war.  The  Hindoos  and 
the  Mussulmen,  as  if  to  aggravate  the  dynastic 
troubles  of  their  country,  have  quarrelled  respecting 
certain  temples.  Unfortunately,  both  sects  con- 
aider  their  own  members  to  be  easily  liable  to 
pollution  from  contact  with  inferior  beings.  The 
Hindoos  form  the  majority  in  numbers ;  but,  pro- 
bably, their  adversaries  were,  from  various  cir- 
cumstances more  influential,  although  they  have 
been  defeated.  But  the  war  might  be  rekindled  if 
the  country  were  left  in  a  disorderly  state ;  and  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  hostilities  between  the  two 
great  religious  communities  in  Lidia,  in  the  centre 
of  our  dominions,  would  be  intolerable,  from  their 
tendency  to  spread. 

The  kingdom  of  Oude  contains  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  the 
Baltic,  or  of  Lreland,  or  of  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  soil  is  rich,  and  the  people  should  be  pros- 
perous and  wealthy.  They  suffer,  indeed,  like  all 
the  other  inhabitants-of  Lidia,  from  defective  means 
of  transport ;  but  while  their  revenues  supply  the 
excessive  wants  of  an  absolute  court,  they  will 
never  be  sufficient  to  lay  rails  or  to  make 
roads. 

The  annexation  of  Oude — ^and  the  third  possibility 
open  to  Lord  Dalhousie  is  virtually  annexation — 
carries  our  frontiers  to  Napaul ;  but  any  extension 


of  our  transactions  with  the  Napaulese  will  not 
increase  the  probability  of  differences  with  them  ; 
because  we  are,  in  the  meantime,  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  a  government  which  has  shown 
itself  sufficiently  independent  to  work  mischief. 

The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  went  to  Lidia,  like  many 
of  his  predecessors,  on  the  peace  principle.  He 
was  determined  to  govern  the  country  well ;  but 
not  to  enlarge  its  superfices,  and  to  wage  no  wars. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  war  on  the  north-west, 
which,  as  usual,  changed  our  frontiers.  He  was 
compelled  to  make  war  on  the  extreme  east,  and 
to  add  Pegu  to  the  Lidian  empire  in  that  direction. 
Berar,  with  its  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  has  lapsed 
into  the  empire  during  his  Govemor-Gteneralship, 
by  the  failure  of  heirs.  Oude  will  close  his  period 
of  office,  and  make,  during  his  residence  in  India, 
an  addition  of  nearly  twenty  millions  of  population 
to  the  empire  of  the  East — an  increase  greater 
than  the  total  number  of  Prussians,  and  equal  to 
all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

The  administration  of  the  noble  Earl  will  be, 
however,  more  probably  remembered  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ganges  canal,  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  the  railway  system  that  he  has 
planned,  the  companies  formed  to  complete  the 
lines,  and  the  progress  actually  made  in  these 
great  works. 

General  Outram,  the  present  British  resident  at 
Lucknow,  the  capital  of  Oude,  has  been  charged  to 
accomplish  those  changes  that  we  indicate.  No 
man  could  be  named  more  likely  to  do  the  work 
satisfactorily  and  well.  General  Outram  is,  we 
believe,  a  native  of  the  west  of  Scotknd.  He  has 
passed  many  years  in  the  Anglo-Lidian  service ;  and 
is  at  once  an  able  diplomatist  and  soldier.  He 
has  acquired  great  influence  among  the  natives 
because  they  believe  him.  His  iufluence  is  the 
consequence  of  his  integrity,  combined  with  an 
intrepidity  that  they  admire.  In  years  now  distant 
this  officer  has  literally  walked  into  the  tiger's  den 
as  an  intruder,  and  subdued  the  inhabitants.  His 
mission  to  the  Bheeb,  a  rough  tribe  of  Caterans, 
numbering,  we  have  heard,  half  a  million  of 
people,  who  lived  by  robbing  the  Deccan,  might 
have  been  described  figuratively  as  a  journey  into 
the  tiger's  den.  He  subdued  them  by  kindness 
and  persuasion;  and  the  majority  wisely  changed 
their  weapons  of  war  into  the  implements  of 
industry,  and  began  to  till  the  land;  producing 
com  instead  of  stealing  it. 

He  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  border  tribes 
on  the  west  of  the  Indus ;  and  was  for  a  long 
period  resident  in  Scinde.  When  General  England's 
army  was  repulsed  in  attempting  to  join  General 
Nott  m  the  Cabul  territory,  they  found  the  Bholan 
pass  occupied  by  a  powerful  army  of  borderers. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  General  England  would 
not  have  attempted  this  difficult  march  except  for 
the  persuasion  of  Colonel  Outram,  and  a  native 
officer,  AH  Akbar,  subsequently  the  guide  and  in- 
terpreter of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier ;  and  not 
less  probable  that  he  would  not  have  aooompliahed 
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it  exoepi  for  their  influence.  Colonel  Oatram  saw 
tlie  last  man  of  the  aimy  safe  through  that  defile 
before  he  left  the  ground. 

The  officer  on  whom  the  annexation  of  Oude 
has  deyol^ed,  is  notoriously  opposed  to  any  inter- 
yention  with  the  rights  of  the  natives — great  or 


small.  He  must,  therefore,  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  this  step  before  he  advised  its  adoption.  Ue 
possesses  all  the  qualities  likely  to  secure  a  peace- 
able and  prompt  realisation  of  the  meaure ;  and  to 
secure,  as  its  consequence,  the  restoration  of  order 
to  that  long  troubled  kingdom. 
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PxsLLUCEirr  will  assemble  on  magazine  day — ^and 
therefore  we  can  know  little  of  the  opinions  that 
the  Ministers  will  insert  in  the  Queen's  speech,  for 
this  publication,  and  ere  March  they  may  be  stale 
and  out  ef  time.  Events  move  rapidly,  turn 
strangely,  and  the  prospect  of  one  day  vanishes 
like  the  mirage  on  the  next.  The  month  began 
with  a  general  belief  in  a  third  campaign  to  the 
war,  which  now,  it  is  said,  will  be  comprised  in 
two  volumes. 

Twenty  millions  of  individuals — ^that  is  all  our 
population  acquainted  with  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war,  believe  that  peace  is  coming ;  with 
few  exceptions,  consisting  in  those  who  place  no 
faith  in  Austrian  or  Russian  diplomacy.  Russia 
may  consent  to  peace.  The  Empress  Maria,  the 
Emperor  himself,  Paskiewitch  from  his  death  bed, 
Gortschakofffrom  the  Danube's  banks,  and  Nessel- 
rode  from  his  papers  and  his  ledger  of  nations, 
require  peace,  and  they  are  too  strong  for  Con- 
stantine,  Menchsikoff,  Mouravieff,  and  the  fervent 
believers  in  the  pro-Sclavonic  theory  of  universal 
dominion-^too  strong,  for  a  time ;  because  they 
hold  the  seals  of  office,  and  can  make  that  peace 
against  which  their  opponents  can  only  protest. 

We  assert  that  Russia  must  be  exhausted  before 
Alexander  could  safely  sign  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty.  It  is  questionable  whether  Nicholas  could 
have  given  his  own  signature,  with  security  for  a 
natural  death.  Even  yet,  we  have  to  wait  upon 
time  before  it  can  be  said  that  Alexander  was 
secure.  The  trial  of  a  despot  may  be  long,  but 
the  verdict  is  short,  and  judgment  follows  sharp 
upon  the  word  *<giUlty."  Alexander  may  be  a 
mild  and  vaccillating  despot.  He  is  one  without 
any  crime  or  feult  on  his  own  part ;  but  that  does 
not  exempt  him  from  the  common  danger,  and  may 
not  free  him  from  the  common  doom. 

The  old  Russian  party  will  hate  the  instrument 
of  peace.  They  built  splendid  hopes  upon  8ebas- 
topoL  The  reasons  for  destroying  that  stronghold 
were  found  within  its  walls.  The  war  was  justi- 
fied by  Its  material.  No  peaceably  disposed  Power 
would  have  accumulated  the  quantity  of  artillery 
found  in  Sebastopol ;  for,  unlike  Cronstadt,  it  was 
alone,  and  guardiai  of  none,  except  a  few  Tartars, 
who  do  not  want  its  protectorate. 

The  negotiations  f  ^.  t  ace  will  be  based — ^First : 
upon  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea^which  ia 


the  weakest  delusion  that  diplomatists  could  invent, 
if  Gherson  and  Nicholaieff  are  not  included  among 
marine  arsenals  to  be  destroyed,  and  if  any  future 
fortifications  are  to '  be  allowed  on  the  Gu-cassian 
coast.  Second :  upon  the  emancipation  of  t!is 
Principalities  from  the  tutelage  of  Russia ;  but  if 
they  are  to  be  severed  from  the  Porte,  and  done 
over,  like  Greece,  to  some  shabby  German,  we 
might  nearly  as  well  have  allowed  the  Muscovite 
to  rule  them.  Third :  upon  the  independence  of 
the  Danube ;  and  in  the  security  of  this  object  the 
Russian  frontier  is  to  be  pushed  back  behind  the 
Pruth,  so  as  to  add  part  of  Bessarabia  to  the 
Principalities.  But  the  best  and  clearest  border 
line  is  the  Dniester,  taking  all  Bessarabia. 
Fourth :  Russia  is  to  be  stripped  of  all  old  claims 
of  intervention  between  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte  and  the  Sultan ;  while  the  trust  will  be 
made  over  to  all  the  great  Christian  Powers,  with 
Russia  inclusive,  as  if  to  begin  the  tragedy  at  the 
beginning  again — ^for  Russia,  as  one  trustee  for 
persons  of  full  age,  will  find  some  pretence  for 
future  interventions  at  the  convenience  of  the  Czar. 
Fifth :  Russia  is  not  to  erect  any  fortress  upon 
the  Aland  Isles :  and  this  condition  the  Czar  will 
observe  readily,  since  the  engineers  of  Russia  pre- 
fer to  spend  his  money  at  Abo,  on  the  mainland. 
Sixth :  Russia  is  not  required  to  pay  the  bill  of 
costs — ^not  even  Turkey's  part,  or  so  much  as  the 
money  taken  from  the  latter  State  by  its  n6ighbour 
as  the  price  of  peace  at  the  dose  of  the  last  war. 

We  are  not  certain  that  Russia  means  more  than 
to  gain  time  by  this  negotiation.  An  opportunity 
of  dividing  the  Allies  is  also  desirable.  A  diffe- 
rence between  Britain  and  France  would  be  worth 
a  congress  to  the  north,  where  the  grossest  threats 
are  directed  against  England,  which  is  charged  with 
the  offence  of  the  war  by  a  press  that  is  subjected 
to  the  censorship,  and  contains,  therefore,  nothing 
which  is  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  Government. 

We  have  taught  Russia  the  way  to  India,  and 
to  all  other  objects  of  her  ambition — ^not  by  build- 
ing immoveable  fortresses  upon,  or  ships  in  any 
sea,  but  by  the  concentration  of  her  forces  on  the 
southern  point  of  her  Asiatic  dominions,  to  which 
nearly  all  her  rivers  may  converge  their  resources 
without  exposing  the  transports  to  attacks  by  sea. 
Aided  by  Persia,  we  see  no  reason  to  prevent 
Russia  from  seizing    the  Asiatic   provinces   of 
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Turkey  on  the  Euphrates,  except  such  force  as  we 
may  mterposc. 

The  builders  in  their  yards,  the  founders  by  their 
furnaces,  the  armourers  in  their  shops,  and  the  drill 
sergeants  at  their  barracks  and  camps,  were  all 
labouring  incessantly,  almost  by  day  and  night,  in 
transforming  men  and  material  into  a  condition  for 
war,  until  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  January, 
without  a  thought  that  all  their  efforts  would  be 
unnecessary.  Upon  the  17th  a  complete  change 
occurred  in  the  complexion  of  European  politics. 
A  thaw  had  commenced  among  Russian  hearts  at 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  ice  of  January  was  changed 
suddenly  into  the  softness  of  June.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  Russian  Cabinet  to  prosecute  the 
war  faded ;  and  the  fall  of  Ears  was  to  be  made  a 
reason  for  peace  instead  of  an  incitement  for 
war. 

This  alteration  was  ascribed  to  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and  the  Empress 
regnant.  Alexander's  mother  and  his  wife  had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  war.  These  ladies 
discharged  faithfully  their  duties  to  their  relatives 
and  to  the  world  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
ambition  which  has  been  fatal  to  all.  The  firm- 
ness of  Austria,  the  intervention  of  Prussia,  the 
wish  of  the  dying  Paskiewitch,  are  also  included 
among  those  influences  to  which'  are  credited  the 
radical  change  of  tone  in  the  despatches  from  St. 
Petersburg.  The  great  preparations  of  Britain 
and  France  have  obtained  less  probably  than  their 
fair  share  of  repute  for  the  novel  pretensions  of 
the  Muscovites  to  pacific  purposes. 

Certain  proposals  were  submitted  by  Count 
Esterhazy  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  They  were  received 
immediately  after  the  appointment  of  Prince  Mens- 
chikoff  to  the  command  of  Cronstadt,  seemed  to 
shout  defiance  to  the  world. 

Their  rejection  was  anticipated.  The  Austrian 
Embassy  had  even  given  notice  to  quit  after  the 
18th  of  January.  The  Viennese  statesmen  had 
resolved  upon  the  most  masterly  inactivity.  They 
were  to  decline  any  farther  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  Russia  untU  the  governing  party  there 
arrived  at  their  right  mind.  They  were  to  make 
war  by  diplomatists,  but  not  by  soldiers ;  and  the 
former  were  to  conquer,  not  by  a  charge,  but  by 
a  flight.  '  They  were  to  run  away  from  the  enemy 
in  order  to  effect  his  discomfiture. 

All  men  anticipated  a  bloody  and  a  busy  sum- 
mer. The  furloughs  of  officers,  on  the  most  urgent 
private  affairs,  were  restricted  to  the  26th  of 
Februaiy  or  the  1st  of  March.  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
had  returned  to  the  army.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
had  received  orders,  according  to  common  report, 
for  the  Baltic.  The  military  and  naval  power  of 
this  country  was  getting  into  a  fighting  position. 
Suddenly  the  telegraph  fiashed  peace.  Russia  had 
unconditionally  accepted  the  terms  submitted  by 
Austria.  Consols  rose  from  87  and  fractions  to 
90  and  similar  odds. 

On  that  Thursday  little  fortunes  were  made  in 


considerable  numbers  on  the  Exchange.  Men  left 
the  city  for  their  suburban  residences — ^not  carriage 
driving  men,  but  by  omnibus — richer  by  many 
thousand  pounds  than  when  they  arrived  in  the 
morning.  And  yet,  all  this  excitement  is  caused 
by  an  announcement  that  Russia  has  consented  to 
treat  upon  the  basis  of  the  five  propositions,  and 
of  which  the  last  is  only  an  intimation  that  the 
Allies  will  make  demands  that  are  not  specified 
in  the  previous  four.  The  Independence  of  Brus- 
sels says  that  these  undefined  points  merely  de- 
scribe the  piece  of  land  required  to  shut  Russia 
out  from  the  Dunube,  require  the  establishment  of 
Consuls  in  the  Russian  ports  of  the  Euxine,  and  an 
agreement  not  to  rebuild  fortresses  upon  the  Aland 
Isles  in  the  Baltic. 

The  Russian  Government  consented  to  negotiate 
twelvemonths  ago.  In  fact,  we  have  been  nego- 
tiating through  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  the  « 
last  eight  or  nine  months,  and  negotiation  has  been 
the  bane  of  hostilities.  It  has  pandysed  the  arm 
uplifted  to  smite.  Russia  will  still  negotiate  in 
the  hope  of  dividing  the  Allies,  or  if  incapable  of 
conducting  the  war  longer,  and  not  for  other  rea- 
sons. Already  France  appears  willing  to  make  peace 
upon  terms  that  are  unpopular  here,  and  are  not 
even  liked  by  our  Government. 

This  peace,  at  any  rate,  will  be  merely  an  armi- 
stice. On  that  point  we  have  little  or  no  doubt. 
The  Russians  will  attempt  to  carry  out  those 
schemes  on  the  Caspian  that  have  been  defeated 
hitherto  on  the  Euxine,  and  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  European  States  are  turned 
towards  this  congress,  and  those  of  the  United 
States  to  their  own  congress ;  who,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  mail,  had  been  six  weeks  assembled  at 
Washington  without  being  able  to  choose  a  speaker 
for  their  House  of  Representatives.  President 
Pierce  perseveres  in  seeking  a  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain,  in  order  that  he  may  have  a  chance  of 
re-election.  He  wants  an  apology  for  the  crime 
of  recruiting  men  to  our  army  within  the  States 
frontier — which  was  not  done,  in  the  first  place ; 
in  the  second,  any  wrong  really  done  has  been 
explained  and  rendered  impossible  hereafter;  in 
the  third,  recruiting  seems  to  be  no  crime,  if  done 
only  by  Russia ;  in  the  fourth,  it  was  only  a  riddance 
from  foreign  labourers,  whom  a  great  portion  of  the 
President's  constituents  persecute.  He  quarrels 
also  with  us  on  account  of  a  treaty  respecting 
Central  America,  which  we  agreed  neither  to 
colonise  nor  fortify,  in  part  or  in  whole,  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  United  States  should  be  equally 
abstinent. 

Are  they  so  P  On  the  contrary ;  by  filibusterers 
under  a  General  Walker,  they  are  at  this  moment 
annexing  the  land,  for  the  appropriation  now 
disowned  will  be  by  completioi\|^eudered  virtuous. 
The  treaty  itself  was  abrogated  by  their  attempt 
to  make  out  of  Greytown  a  small  SebastopoL 
The  treaty  we  have  heiuxl  was  never  ratified ;  and 
if  ratified  was  not  intended  to  deprive  us  of 
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oolonj  held  in  possession  for  two  centuries.  The 
States  politicians  are  ultra-billions,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  not  intelligent  politiciaus. 
The  honour  and  power  of  the  union  is  the  sum 
total  of  their  political  creed,  which  omits  such 
smaller  matters  as  honesty,  justice,  and  the  like,  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  power. 

Our  squabble  with  Persia  excites  but  little  in« 
terest.  The  condition  of  Berat  is  not  intelligible. 
The  fall  of  Ears  has,  howerer,  led  the  people  to 
speak  and  think  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Quarterly 
Smew,  in  an  able  paper,  promulgates  apprehensions 
that  the  grand  assault  of  the  Muscontes  on 
the  south,  will  be  made  by  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates. 

No  important  news  have  been  received  from  the 
Crimea.  The  Allies  have  blown  down  or  up,  but 
into  ruins,  the  docks  at  Sebastopol.  Firing  con* 
tinned  still  between  the  artillery  of  the  armies, 
over  the  harbour.  Orders  are  said  to  have  been 
issued  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  by  all 
the  Governments.  The  preparations  for  the  next 
campaign  proceed  in  our  ports  with  little  inter- 
ruption. 

The  distribution  of  medals  from  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  Crimean  soldiers  of  France,  on  Tuesday, 
the  15th  January,  by  the  Dake  of  Cambridge,  at 
the  Tuilleries,  excited  great  interest  in  the  French 
metropolis.  Similar  medals  have  been,  or  will  be, 
issued  to  the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  well  deserve 
them. 

Theaooomplishedhistorian  of  Englandhasresigned 
his  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  metropolis  of  Scot- 
land. He  had  not  interfered  materially  with  par- 
liamentary business  since  his  last  election.  Asth- 
matic influences  confine  him  to  his  house  after 
nightfall,  and  his  history  furnishes  work  during  the 
day  for  all  his  energies.  The  Whigs  cannot,  there- 
fore, say  they  will  miss  Mr.  Macaulay,  because  they 
have  only  possessed  him  in  name  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  was  said  that  Lord  John  Russell  was 
to  have  the  seat ;  but  as  the  literary  member  for 
Edinburgh  obtained  his  last  election  in  a  compli- 
mentary manner,  he  has  At  waited  until  a  dissolu- 
tion afforded  to  his  friend  an  opportunity  of  taking 
his  place.  The  Edinburgh  electors  thus  left  desti- 
tutes, and  to  the  depth  of  their  own  devices,  with- 
out any  one  out  of  the  municipality  to  think  for 
them,  have  hit  upon  Mr.  Black,  the  publisher,  and 
late  Lord  Provost  of  their  city,  for  their  future 
member.  They  stand  very  wisely  by  the  paper 
trade.  It  is  their  staple,  and  they  do  well  to 
encourage  the  business.  Law  and  literature  are 
the  only  trades  that  thrive  with  them ;  and  the 
combination  of  a  paper-maker  and  a  publbher  as 
thnir  representative  is  extremely  natural.  Mr. 
Black  is  a  most  respectable  man,  who  has  occupied 
a  most  creditable  place  in  his  profession  for  very 
many  years.  A  more  popular,  and  deservedly 
popuUr,  Whig  of  the  old  school  could  not  have 
been  named ;  but  he  is  now  advanced  in  years  ; 
and  although  matured  in  the  knowledge  of  parties, 
he  is  not  likely  to  change  the  current  of  his  life. 


He  has  been  the  adviser  and  the  Inend  of  states- 
men who  are  not  trusted  by  the  public.  Is  he 
now  employed  only  to  keep  the  seat  warm  for 
Lord  John  Russell  P  We  should  almost  negative 
the  question  from  his  character.  He  is  not  a  tool 
with  his  own  knowledge;  and  a  gentleman  so 
generally  respected  would  not  be  proposed  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  an  old  hat  in  a  broken  window,  or 
a  plug.  Lord  John  Russell,  we  suppose,  has  no 
present  purpose  of  claiming  a  seat  from  Edinburgh. 
If  the  war  ceases,  he  may  have  still  hopes  for  London. 
Is  Mr.  Black,  with  all  his  business  qualifications, 
local  knowledge,  aud  general  recommendations, 
likely  to  follow  Viscount  Palmerston  or  Lord  John 
Russell  P  We  have  arrived  at  a  difficult  period  in 
our  history,  when  firmness  is  desirable,  if  ever  it 
was  necessary ;  and  the  election  of  a  doubtful  man, 
on  foreign  policy  and  war  politics,  for  Edinburgh, 
would  be  a  calamity. 

Public  feeling  in  this  country  has  been  deeply 
shocked  by  the  series  of  terrible  crimes  imputed  to 
William  Palmer,  of  Rngeley,  Staffordshire  The  re- 
gret arising  from  their  occurrence  is  aggravated 
by  sinular  investigations  at  Manchester;  where 
three  cases  of  murder,  by  poison,  are  supposed  to 
have  occurred,  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance, 
and  two,  of  children,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
the  burial  expenses  granted  by  funeral  clubs.  We 
hope  that  the  Manchester  cases  will  appear  to  be 
unfounded,  and  we  refer  now  to  them  no  further 
than  to  say  that  any  benefits  supposed  to  be  deri- 
vable from  these  burial  clubs  are  extremely  apocry- 
phal ;  yet  they  might  be  secured  without  causiog 
those  horrid  suspicions  which  appear  occasionally 
respecting  them.  They  are  virtually  insurance 
offices  for  small  sums,  to  be  devoted  for  a  special 
object.  The  club,  therefore,  instead  of  paying  cash 
to  the  persons  concerned,  should  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  in  the  circumstances ;  and  the  arrangement 
would  obviate  all  dread  upon  this  matter. 

William  Palmer's  family  have  long  occupied  a 
respectable  position  in  Rugeley.  His  father  was 
a  rich  man,  and  is  said  to  have  left  property  equal 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  considerable 
portion  of  his  wealth  remains  in  the  possession  of 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  mother  of  the  surgeon 
who  has  become  so  lamentably  notorious.  One  of 
his  brothers  entered  the  church.  Another  became 
a  solicitor.  Walter,  who,  according  to  the  verdict 
of  the  Coroner's  juiy,  died  from  the  effects  of 
prussic  acid  admmistered  by  his  brother  William, 
appears  to  have  followed  the  practice  of  hard 
drinking,  and  the  profession  of  betting  on  horse 
races.  William  studied  in  medical  and  surgical 
science  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital.  He  subse- 
quently resided  at  Rugeley>  but  appears  not  to 
have  practised  largely.  He,  also  became  a  better, 
gambler,  and  proprietor  of  race  horses.  He  was 
well  known  on  the  turf,  and  in  this  capscity  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  lion  in  London — for 
years  since  the  proprietor  of  Punch's  Coffee  House, 
in  Fleet-street,  pointed  him  out  to  his  brother-in- 
law  among  his  customers,  as  the  "William  Palmer  ;'* 
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and  the  young  man  was  thus  enabled  to  recognise 
him  as  a  purchaser  of  prussic  acid,  in  his  employers' 
shop,  who  are  druggists  at  Wolverhampton,  in 
August  of  1854,  immediately  before  the  death  of 
Walter  Palmer.  He  denies  the  alledged  purchase. 
He  married  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Colonel 
Brookes — late  of  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
who  resided  for  some  lime  in  or  near  Stafford. 
Colonel  Erookes  was  rich,  and  made  ample  provision 
for  hia  connexions,  including  this  daughter  and  her 
mother.  Sudden  deaths  have  ocoorred  to  several 
of  William  Pabner's  relatives.  Colonel  Brookes 
died  suddenly,  we  believe,  some  time  after  his 
daughter's  marriage.  In  a  short  period,  Mrs. 
Palmer's  mother  followed  Colonel  Brookes,  also 
suddenly.  The  property  left  to  Mrs.  Palmer  is 
said  to  have  produced  an  income  of  four  hundred 
pounds  annually ;  but  by  some  expression  in  the 
will  of  Colonel  Brookes  it  was  doubtful  whether 
this  income  would  not  devolve  to  the  heir-at-law 
upon  her  death ;  although  one  child  survived  of 
the  marriage.  This  lapse  was  apparently  un- 
intended on  the  part  of  her  father ;  but  it  afforded 
her  husband  a  pre'tenoe  for  insuring  her  life,  which 
he  did  to  the  extent  of  twelve  thousand  pounds — 
a  sum  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  in- 
volved, since  at  her  age  the  premium  on  the 
policies  must  have  nearly  absorbed  the  income. 
She  died  after  a  few  days  illness ;  and  two  medical 
men,  one  of  them  her  guardian  or  trustee,  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Colonel,  certified  that  she  died 


of  English  cholera.  It  now  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Professor  Rees,  that 
her  death  was  caused  by  antimony,  which  most 
probably  was  given  in  the  cool  drinks  supplied  by 
her  husband.  The  coroner's  jury  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  against  him  in  his  wife's  case. 

Another  jury  have  returned  a  verdict  in  Walter 
Palmer's  case,  that  his  death  was  caused  by  prussic 
acid  administered  by  William ;  but  the  chemical 
professors  examined,  distinctly  swear  that  prussic 
acid  cannot  be  discovered  in  any  body  after  the 
long  period  that  has  intervened  since  his  death, 
and  that  the  latter  might  have  been  caused  by 
apoplexy  originating  either  with  brandy  or  prussic 
acid.  A  jury  in  a  criminal  court  would  therefore 
not  give  an  adverse  verdict  in  this  case. 

Public  interest  in  the  matter  been  fed  by  the 
sale,  during  the  month,  at  Tattersalls,  of  Palmer's 
racing  stud,  which  brought  very  nearly  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  One  mare  was  bought  for  Prince 
Albert's  stables.  And  subsequently  Palmer  was 
examined  at  Westminster  upon  a  civil  case,  in 
which  his  mother  was  prosecuted  for  payment  of  a 
bill  discounted  by  William  Palmer,  with  apparently 
his  mother's  acceptance  for  two  thousand  poipda. 
He  admitted  the  issue  of  the  forged  document 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  forged,  and  he 
said  that  the  forgery  was  done  by  his  late  wife,  a 
statement  that  the  public  may  be  excused  in  dis- 
believing; and  that  cannot  serve  him,  for  the 
offence  centres  in  the  issue  of  the  bill. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


Mesmerism  in  iU  relation  to  Health  4ind  Disease. 
By  WiLLiAK  Neilsok,  Esq.  Edinburgh  :  Shep- 
herd and  Elliot. 
This  volume  disappoints  us — not  from  its  style,  or 
its  deficiency  in  authorities.  The  first  is  clear, 
concise,  and  good — and  the  authorities  are  over- 
abundant. But  too  much  space  is  occupied  with 
a  violent  attack  on  the  medical  profession,  who  are 
said  to  oppose  the  treatment  of  invalids  by  mes- 
meric agency.  The  author  evidently  feels  a  perfect 
repugnance  to  doctors;  and  yet,  as  it  appears  tons, 
any  practical  inroad  into  medicine  by  mesmerism 
has  been  effected  by  the  agency  of  the  profession. 
The  volume  might  have  been  styled  a  history  of 
the  antipathies  of  medical  men  to  new  discoveries 
or  inventions  in  their  profession,  and  especially  to 
mesmerism.  All  new  people  have  been  obliged  to 
encounter  the  passive  resistance  of  quiet,  easy- 
going, and  money-making  people  ;  yet  the  history 
of  the  medical  profession  contains  many  brilliant 
examples  of  bravery  and  self-denial  in  assisting 
humanity.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  Alma,  probably 
was  not  a  mesmerical  gentleman.  The  hygeists, 
the  homoeopathies,  and  the  hydropathics  all  make 


the  same  complaint  as  the  mesmerists ;  but  they 
all  prosper.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  many 
medical  men,  and  yet  a  large  portion  of  those 
whom  we  do  know,  practice  homoeopathy.  Hy- 
geism,  we  believe,  has  ma^e  a  fortune.  The  water 
cure  employs  a  large  number  of  establishments. 
We  urge  the  mesmerists  in  general,  and  Mr.  Neilson 
in  particular,  to  have  patience  and  employ  perse- 
verance. In  a  good  cause  they  work  wonders. 
We  do  not  know  that  mesmerism  is  medically  a 
good  cause,  and  we  know  not  that  it  is  bad.  The 
information  contained  in  this  volume  respecting  its 
influence  during  operations,  and  subsequent  to 
their  occurrence,  appears  to  us  very  decisive  in  its 
favour.  Upon  the  other  hand,  some  people  say 
that  the  art  cannot  be  practised  upon  mankind 
without  great  risk  of  their  well-being.  Why  get 
angry  at  these  unbelievers?  Experientia  docet?  They 
will  all  be  converted  in  the  long  run,  if  the  work 
be  good.  A  similar  opposition  was  encountered 
in  endeavouring  to  introduce  steam  as  a  "  convey- 
ing power"  on  land  and  water.  According  to  Mr. 
Neilson,  equally  vehement  attacks  were  made  upon 
Harvey's  ideas  of  the  currency  of  the  blood.    The 
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pnctioe  of  yaooinatioii  was  met  with  viralent 
opposition.  And  the  snccess  of  these  opinions 
and  practices  may  mesmerise  any  mesmerist  into  a 
condition  of  quiet  j^y  and  trust.  Our  author 
anticipates  the  general  family  use  of  mesmerism. 

That  enrj  one  may  apply  nature's  caratire  who  holds 
Datnre'a  diploma — health — is  the  consideration  that  inrests 
the  sahject  with  inestimable  importance,  and  imperatiTely 
eowneiids  it  to  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist.  To  say 
thai  a  healing  application  is  proenrable  without  ezpense»  in 
eTery  dwelling  in  the  land,  may  sound  like  a  dream ;  bat  it  is 
a  tmtlk.  And  when  we  consider  what  bearings  the  result  of 
sndi  uiuTersal  fiunily  application  would  hare  on  the  general 
health,  and,  consequently,  on  the  social  advancement  of  the 
oommnnity,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  they  who  have 
pcacticaUy  proved  the  capabilities  of  this  mighty  sanative 
agent^  should  venture,  in  spite  of  authority  and  routine,  to 
annoonee  its  value,  and  denounce  whatever  opposes  it,  as,  in 
so  far,  a  men  nuisance — ^an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the 
pnblie.  Beverence  for  truth  mast  have  the  precedence  of 
reverenee  for  all  else.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  conditions 
lequtaxte  for  the  effidencr  of  the  mesmeric  process — namely, 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  done,  and  experience  of  the  mode 
of  doing  it — ^forbid  its  general  application  as  a  family  reme- 
diaL  Bat  the  time  may  come  when  the  difficulty  will  be 
wholly  obviated  by  the  applications  of  mesmerism  forming  a 
port  of  honaehold  edncaUon,  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  is  not 
insnperable.  Mesmeric  applications  resolve  themselves  into 
two  general  divisions — those  which  are  preventive  and  those 
whieb  are  curative.  The  preventive  applications  require 
neither  great  mesmeric  power,  knowledge,  nor  experience.  If, 
when  the  first  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  system  occur, 
a  few  simple  passes,  continuing  and  repeating  the  process  as 
nay  be  required,  be  made  locally,  or  generally  over  the  system, 
aeeording  to  the  case,  the  constitution  becomes  speedily  re- 
adjmted  in  its  normal  vigour, — resuming  its  health  work, 
aa  the  nerval  drenlation  restores  due  impulse  to  the  organism. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  fatal  diseases  might  thus  be  checked  by 
nctiffing  their  initial  disturbance,  which  tends,  it  may  be  in 
the  proeess  of  years,  to  implicate  one  organ  and  then 
another,  till  the  whole  system  becomes  hopelessly  involved. 
However  awful  at  last  it  may  become,  every  disease  has  a 
beginning  -,  and  any  member  of  a  family  might  check  it  in 
its  first  feeble  symptoms,  by  applying  the  readjustive  process. 
Thus  nsed  aa  a  preventive  in  the  family,  the  application  of 
mesmerism  is  as  universally  possible  as  it  would  be  invaluable. 
Such  application  m^y  be  compared  to  holding  out  the  hand 
to  prevent  a  friend  falling  into  the  water — a  comparatively 
simple  operation,  that  may  be  performed  by  any  one. 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  family  practice ;  but,  as 
the  author  says,  people  may  learn  to  mesmerise  as 
they  have  learned  to  carve  at  table,  and  to  dis- 
charge many  other  duties  of  domestic  society. 

We  meet  many  individuals  who  profess  to  have 
derived  benefit  to  health  from  mesmeric  agency, 
when  they  were  in  sickness — and  they  are  sensible 
persons,  and  not  in  any  respect  likely  subjects  for  im- 
position ;  but  they  all  hold  that  the  administration 
should  be  under  Uie  management  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titioner;  and  that  the  science,  like  edge-tools,  is 
dangerous  to  the  unskilful.  The  author  of  this 
volume  has,  we  think,  made  a  similar  statement  in 
one  page,  and  even  quotes  cases  where  danger  has 
arisen  from  incautious  mesmerising. 

He  explains  the  facile  introduction  of  chloroform 
into  medical  and  surgical  circles,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  profession  merely  wished  to  suppress 
mesmerism  by  the  use,  for  ends  similar  to  that  in 
which  it  was  employed,  of  a  dangerous  poison.  He 
forgets  that  even  chloroform  has  its  detractors. 


Dr.  HaD  opposed  its  employment  by  the  army 
surgeons,  during  their  operations  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  they  used  it  so  long  as  they  had  any 
stock,  and  with  considerable  advantage.  Mr. 
Neilson  relates  the  story  of  Miss  Martineau's  cow 
in  such  terms  that  a  casual  reader  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  claimed  imaginative  powers 
for  the  cow;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Yet,  if 
cows  can  be  mesmerised  with  advantage  into  health, 
why  should  not  <k  few  practitbners  relieve  farmers 
and  the  Cattle  Assurance  Society  of  any  risk  from 
the  murrain,  by  startmg  in  the  trade,  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  no  cure  no  pay.  We  have  no 
fear  of  any  new  application  of  science,  or  any  novel 
science,  if  the  parties  who  entertain  it  are  backed 
by  perseverance  and  prudence  in  claiming  a  place 
for  their  truth.  It  will  always  find  a  niche  if  it 
be  truth.  The  volume  is  a  collection  of  oases  and 
opinions  in  favour  of  mesmerism  altogether  for- 
midable to  its  enemies. 


Brazil.    By  Edwabd  Whbebpobcx.    Farts  93 

and  94  of  the  "  Traveller's  Library"    Loudon : 

Longman  &  Co. 
The  author  says  that  he  viewed  Brazil  through  a 
naval  glass,  and  he  records  its  scenery  and  sights  by 
snatches,  producing  not  so  good  reading  as  one 
generally  meets  in  this  excellent  series.  The  style 
is  rather  flippant  and  light ;  and  the  information  far 
from  being  perfect  or  precise.  The  Brazilians  are 
said  to  be  an  idle  and  slothful  race;  and  they 
oppose  the  abolition  of  slavery,  because  merely  it 
would  compel  them  to  work.  They  hate  the 
English,  because  they  interfere  with  the  slave-trade, 
and  they  consider  our  cruisers,  for  that  reason,  in 
no  way  superior  to  pirates.  They  have  very  strange 
notions  respecting  the  English ;  although  they  sell 
them  coffee  and  sugars  largely.  It  appears  that 
the  slaves  are  not  IxMiily  treated.  The  Brazilians 
are  too  indolent  to  be  rigorous.  Some  activity  is 
required  in  the  exercise  of  cruelty  and  they  di^ike 
it.  As  the  only  country  with  a  throne  in  America^ 
except  the  British  colonies,  and  a  land  that  pays 
its  debts,  Brazil  has  special  claims  on  our  interest. 
It  is  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  but  except  in  the 
large  cities,  religion  is  no  more  than  a  name.  The 
climate  b  fine  and  the  territory  fertile ;  and  as  we 
are  now  to  make  railways  for  the  Brazilians  they 
will  become  better  acquainted  with  the  British,  who 
conduct  the  greater  part  of  their  business,  than 
they  appear  to  have  been  recently.  From  Mr, 
Wilberforce's  statements  it  is  probable  that  the 
British  in  return  will  become  acquainted  with  much 
beautiful  scenery  hitherto  concealed  from  them. 
The  run  up  the  river  to  the  town  of  Espiritu 
Sancto  is  described  in  glowing  terms. 

The  scenery  of  the  river  was  so  exquisite  that  a  poetical 
pilot  would  have  infallibly  run  the  ship  aground,  through 
constant  admiration  of  the  shore. 

The  left  side  was  monntaiaoos  the  right  was  a  spaea  of 

water  studded  with  islaads  covered  with  the  eaotoa,  though 

'  there  was  no  earth  upon  them,  and  not  tttnding-room  for 
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two  penoas.  The  water  between  them  wm  ttill  and  beaoti- 
lol,  aa  if  it  knew  no  other  form.  On  the  •ummit  of  one  of 
the  mountains  on  the  left  hand,  amid  rocks  piled  npon  each 
other  fantastically,  as  if  they  had  been  the  shnttle-oocks  of 
giants,  stood  a  noble  fortress,  as  we  thought,  but  which 
proved  to  be  a  convent  Sometimes  a  fair  bay  spread  out  its 
bosom,  showing  its  shores  covered  with  dark  green  foliage, 
and  the  few  white  cottages  at  its  head  lying  peaceful  and 
contented  in  an  ocean  of  beauty.  Little  rocks  leaped  up 
from  the  water  on  either  sideband  woody  points  shelved 
down  fVom  the  higher  mountains.  It  was  the  spot  for 
poetry,  and  the  way-worn  traveller  night  well  be  pardoned 
for  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  in  verse,  and  thus  filling  up  a 
page  more  fnajorum, 

Bnsil  might  be  a  wealthy  land,  bnt  like  all  other 
tropical  populations,  the  Brazilians  take  advantage 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  might  become  rich  to 
continue  poor.  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted 
only  to  show  how  easily  they  might  supply  the 
nniveraal  earth  with  fruit : — 

Their  abode  was  low  and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  A  piece 
of  meat  that  hung  against  the  wall  was  covered  with  crawling 
animals,  to  whose  presence  the  negroes  seemed  absolutely 
indifferent.  One  of  them  was  mnch  marked  with  the  scars 
of  the  lash  and  fetters,  and  complained  that  his  master  ill- 
treated  him.  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  I  fonnd  no  other 
nogro  in  Brazil  who  made  the  same  complaint.  We  gave 
these  men  some  tobacco,  which  they  received  with  avidity. 
Jnst  round  their  hat  the  ground  wns  cleared,  and  the  fruit 
grew  there.  There  were  plenty  of  bananas  and  oranges ; 
hut  the  latter  were  hard,  and  of  a  bad  kind.  There  was  one 
]«mon  tree,  covered  with  silvery  fruit,  like  patches  of  snow, 
or  gleams  of  moonlight  through  a  window.  These  fruits,  of 
course,  did  not  belong  to  the  negroes,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently glad  enough  to  sell  them  at  a  trifling  sum.  A 
bunch  of  bananas  cost  twopence ;  a  basketful  of  oranges  or 
lemons  the  same.  If  asked  how  they  could  afford  to  sell 
things  so  cheaply,  they  might  have  answered,  with  the 
aonntryraan  whom  Tom  Sheridan  met,  "  they  bea'nt  none  of 
*hem  mine."    In  all  other  parts  bnt  just  around  the  negroes* 

nt,the  wood  was  quite  impassable. 

If  the  black  fever  had  continued  to  rage  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Wilberforce  says,  that  he  could 
have  given  many  facts  to  confirm  the  disorder ;  but 
he  evidently  is  not  full  of  the  ardour  displayed  by 
his  great  namesake,  and  only  assures  us  that 
slavery  is  everywhere  a  bitter  evil,  "  which  we 
must  expect  to  meet  in  a  land  of  freedom,  governed 
by  a  democracy — which  means  despotism  of  the 
many  over  the  few."  Is  Brazil  then  a  democracy  ? 
Yet  Brazil  retains  slavery  which  the  republics  of 
South  America  abjure. 


Tke  Home  School.  By  The  Kev.  Norman  M'Lkod, 
of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow.  Edinburgh : 
Paton  &  Bitchie. 
"  Th£B£  is  no  place  like  home  "  for  the  education 
of  the  heart,  although  the  iustructions  of  many 
homes  is  pernicious,  and  many  more,  like  Prussia, 
are  neutral — but  the  neutrality  leans  to  the  wrong 
side.  Mr.  M'Leod's  treatise  is  addressed  to 
parents,  and  intended  to  show  what  may  be 
accomplished,  and  how  it  may  be  commenced.  He 
is  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Established  Church, 
liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  popular  with  other 
communions.     This  small  volume  may,  therefore, 


secure  a  large  general  circulation;  while  its  objeot 
and  its  quality  alike  entitle  it  to  the  help  of  all  the 
friends  of  good  education.  Notwithstanding  thosa 
exceptions  which  occasionally  occur  in  the  experi- 
ence of  Bagged  Schools,  we  feel  that,  as  a  graeral 
rule,  the  instruction  of  home  will  overcome  ex- 
ternal influences.  Unhappily,  no  rule  has  a  greater 
multitude  of  exceptions  on  the  left  side ;  yet  the 
general  truth  is  unimpaired.  The  teaching  of  home 
should  not  be  sour  and  sullen,  like  that  exhibited* 
and  of  course  exaggerated  unnaturally,  in  "  Little 
Dorret,"  and  many  of  those  exceptions  mentioned 
in  our  htst  sentence,  may  originate  in  the  neglect  of 
this  condition. 

The  following  extract  bears  directly  on  this  pari 
of  the  subject : — 

But  when  is  this  home  instruetion  to  be  afforded  hj  the 
Chriitiaa  parent  P  Now,  without  entering  npon  a  discnsaioii 
as  to  the  possibility  of  a  working-man,  who  is  hard  wrought 
fro.'tt  rooming  to  night,  being  able  to  devote  any  portion  of  a 
week  day  to  the  teaching  of  his  family — beyond  what  they 
must  indirectly  receiTe  from  the  reading  of  the  word  and 
prayer  during  domestic  worship— let  me  rather  remind  sndi, 
of  the  privilege  of  their  having  •ne  day  of  rest,  when  this 
dnty'may  be,  and  onght  to  be,  specially  attended  to ; — whoa 
parents  and  children  may  together  prepare  to  join  the  family 
of  God  and  the  household  of  heaven.  Upon  the  Sabbath 
CTening  they  should  be  all  assembled  together,  and  some  time 
devoted  to  cheerful  religions  examination  and  inatmelioa.  I 
say^  ekeerfnl,  not  sour  and  harsh,  not  oold  and  heartless,  not 
such  M  must  turn  the  Sabbath  eveniog  into  an  object  of 
dislike  or  terror.  Conversation  on  the  sermons  they  hav« 
heard  during  the  day,  or  on  the  Scripture  lessons  th^  havo 
been  taught  during  the  week  in  school,  or  on  the  books  which 
they  have  been  reading ;  along  with  a  few  questions  from 
the  Catechism,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  aeeompaniod 
by  short  examination  on  what  is  read, — all  oondoded  hj 
prayer — may  form  suitable  exercises  for  the  Sabbath  evening. 

And  the  reproof  conveyed  to  the  colouring  of 
one  class  of  tracts  in  the  following  sentences  has 
been  incurred : — 

As  the  question,  which  is  a  very  common  one,  is  generally 
put  with  reference  to  the  propriety  of  giving  them  what  are 
called  "  story-books,"  I  can  only  say,  with  great  deference 
to  wiser  heads  who  nay  differ  from  me,  that  I  see  no  reason 
for  banishing  from,  bat  many  for  keeping  in  the  children's 
library,  the  old  classics  of  "  Bine  Beard,**  **  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,**  «  Beauty  and  the  Beast,**  &c.,  which  were,  I  doubt 
not,  the  first  to  delight  ourselves,  and  the  perusal  of  which, 
as  far  as  I  have  ever  heard,  has  never  been  looked  back  to 
with  regret  by  any  Christian  when  he  became  a  man,  and 
put  away  childish  things.  There  are  many  "religioua** 
books  for  the  young  now  published,  whose  tendency,  in  spita 
of  the  best  intentions  of  their  writers,  is  any  thing  but 
healthy, — books  in  which  children  are  made  to  think  like  old 
and  matured  Christians,  to  recount  their  experienoea  in  a  way 
which  even  they  would  shrink  from,  and  who,  in  short,  are 
utterly  unlike  any  we  ever  meet  with  in  real  life,  or  perhaps 
would  like  to  meet  with,  so  false  and  unnatural  do  they  seem. 
Moreover,  they  arc  always  sure  to  die  when  young.  Thus 
the  impression  is  given  that  all  good  children  must  be  like 
those  in  the  book,  and  must  think  like  them,  and,  alas !  die 
like  them ; — and  if  ao,  then  the  condnsion  is  inevitable,  that 
piety  in  childhood  is  not  to  be  desired  I 

And  we  quite  agree  with  the  following  extraet^  aa, 
indeed,  we  concur  in  all  that  we  can  find  in  the 
volume ;  which  parents  should  carefully  read«  and 
endeavour  to  follow. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  munc  in  families,  with  or  with* 
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o«l  uj  iMtnoDflBl  bat  the  Toice,  mighi  be  made  e  aonrce  of 
immevM  eojojment,  and  make  the  fireside  in  the  evening  a 
•eeoe  of  greater  attraction  to  children,  and  a  better  achool  for 
edaeataoB.  "  Oat  of  the  montha  of  babes  and  sucklings  has 
God  ordaiaed  pnise.**  We  adYocate,  therefore,  the  singing  of 
veO-adeetcd  hymoa,  which  express  such  sentiments  as  the 
Tooag  can  iniy  express,  as  well  as  the  old.  Bat  we  would 
not  exdada  from  the  fimilj  circle  any  song  which  embodied 
a  feefiag  of  right  for  a  good  man  to  cherish  or  indulge. 
Ifaay  of  our  dear  old  Scotch  songs,  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
and  memories  of  our  eoDntxymen  throughout  the  world,  with 
odwis  whidi  oommemorate  the  great  and  braTO  deeds  of  those 
who  huTO  fought  for  hearts  and  homes,  should  be  taught  our 
duldrea  as  wdl  aa  hymns  that  sing  of  loftier  and  eternal 
tlMaes.  It  is  remarlnble  how  the  children  of  the  pious  Jew 
poesessed  the  singular  adTuntage  of  having  for  the  theme  of 
his  soags,  the  history  of  his  own  country  and  kindred.  He 
eoold  siag  praises  to  Him  **  who  smote  great  nations,  and 
dew  mighty  kings ;  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og 
King  of  Bashan,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan :  and  gave 
f  heir  land  for  an  heritage  unto  Israel  his  people."  And  why 
shoBld  not  the  Christian  child  be  taught  to  connect  with  Ood 
the  Tuied  gifts  both  of  His  proTidenoe,  and  His  grace,  and 
to  siag  about  mercies,  and  the  blessings  bestowed  by  Him 
upon  his  eountry  and  his  home? 


Gamde  De  Fesei,     In  two  volumes.     Loudon: 

Bell  and  Daldy. 
Thb  author  of  this  tale  is  a  Churchman,  earnest 
in  denouncing  indolent  teachers  within  its  pale, 
and  far  from  pleased  with  active  preachers  out  of 
ita  jurisdiction.  The  machineiy  of  the  tale  is  com- 
plicated, but  interesting,  and  involves  a  consider- 
able scholarship.  We  have,  at  least,  five  languages 
employed  more  or  less  in  getting  over  the  narrative. 
Greek  comes  in  largely  in  the  student-life  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  IB  well  drawn,  although  rather  favour- 
Mj  to  the  University.  Trench  is  required,  and  a 
little  German  also,  upon  the  Alps  where  the  student 
IS  led  to  find  a  wife  and  to  make  his  grand  tour. 
Qaude  De  Yesci  was  educated  by  his  uncle  in  a 
bleak  Northumberland  district ;  but  he  was  bom  in 
Barbadoes,  where  his  father  and  mother  died,  and 
left  a  little  brother  and  sister.  The  children  were 
defrauded  by  an  unjust  steward,  who  sent  property 
after  them  which  realised  only  iB800  instead  of  a 
large  sum  that  they  should  have  received. 

In  after  years  Claud  de  Yesci  preaches  in  Jersey, 
on  one  Sabbath  evening  only  ;  but  an  old  man  is 
among  his  audience.  He  has  been  seeking  the 
children  to  restore  their  money ;  and  dying,  he  con- 
veys bis  fortune  to  the  young  clergyman.  But  the 
sister — she  was  the  lig^t  of  the  upland  farm — even 
more  amiable  than  Dickens's  little  Nelly,  although 
somewhat  too  good  and  wise  for  her  years ;  but  she 
has  long  left  a  shadow  behind  in  the  lone  farm 
house — gone  to  the  house  above*  The  habits  of 
the  country  districts  of  the  north  are  well  told  in 
the  narrative.  The  execution  of  the  writer's  design 
is  far  above  the  common-  fulfilment  of  similar 
objects ;  and  although  we  cannot  spare  space  to 
epitomise  his  plots,  for  they  are  many — wheels 
within  wheels — strange  Providences,  by  direct  and 
yet  dark  means  working  surely  for  a  great  end — yet 
we  hart  read  them  carefully,  and  feel  quite  repaid  for 


~the  labour — ^page  by  page.  The  author  should 
believe,  however,  that  he  rather  denies  to  Dissenting' 
communions  a  fair  representation  in  his  pages.  He 
might  omit  them,  and  they  would  not  complain ; 
but  he  should  not  caricature  them  over  much,  for 
what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  northern 
counties  without  them — where  they  form  a  large 
majority  at  this  day.  The  following  sketch  of  a 
population  on  the  Tyne  or  the  Bed  River  is  very 
like  to  life : — 

The  population  of  TTpdale  was  veiy  much  a  settled  one. 
The  same  families  dwelt  in  the  same  houses  generation 
after  generation,  until  the  Waltons  of  Blaekhill,  the  Stobberts 
of  Brekensear,  and  so  on,  became  as  indissoluble  in  people^! 
minds — family  and  residence — ^as  if  the  Waltons  and  Stob- 
berts werp  as  fixed  and  as  enduring  as  the  glen  or  the  rock 
itself.  It  was  a  common  saying  that  "t*  ThirkeUs  of 
RoTelin  and  t*  Saiterthwaits  of  Foggerfoot  as  auldas  t^  hins.** 
The  inhabitants  seldom  journeyed  out  of  their  highhmd 
'▼alley,  except  to  the  annual  visit  to  the  two  great  Uin  of 
Stagshaw  Bank  and  Borongh  Hill ;  where  the  farmers  bought 
their  galloways,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Tet  now  and  then  some  « 
adventnrons  youth  would  find  his  way  into  the  distant  world ; 
and  it  was  curious  to  observe,  how  invariably  the  young 
dalesman  at  once  pushed  on  over  the  intervening  three 
hundred  miles,  directly  for  the  crowded  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  frugal  habits  of  early  training  and  the  shrewd 
persevering  energy  of  his  native  character  seldom  ikiled  to 
secure  success.  Some  even  rose  to  great  civic  wealth  and 
dignity ;  for  XJpdale  could  boast  of  having  given  two  lord 
mayors  to  London. 

In  later  years,  during  the  war  that  arose  out  of  the 
French  Bevolution,  many  yonng  dalesmen  entered  the  army. 
That  splendid  Peninsular  -  regiment,  the  48rd,  had  some 
doxens  of  them  on  its  muster-roll,  attracted  at  the  first  by 
the  success  of  a  fellow-dalesman,  who  had  raised  himaetf 
through  his  own  merit  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  a 
company.  Captain  Whinstone  took  care  that  his  regiment 
should  always  have  a  recruiting  party  at  Middale,  which  drew 
off  the  most  pugnacious  youths,  to  the  increased  quiet  of  the 
neighbouring  fairs  and  the  benefit  of  the  King's  service.  For 
never  were  finer  light  infantry  soldiers.  Keen  of  eje,  nimble 
of  foot,  strong  of  arm,  no  dangers  could  daunt  them,  and  no 
fatigue  overcome;  always  the  foremost  among  the  skir- 
misheri,  and  the  first  to  volunteer  for  a  storming  party. 

The  dalesmen  were  in  general  tolerably  weJl  informed  for 
their  secluded  position,  being  naturally  of  quick  intelligenoe 
and  assidnons  readers  besides;  though  their  reading  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  collections  of  the  hawkers  of  works 
published  in  nnmbers,  together  with  the  older  volumes, 
which  had  found  their  way  into  the  valley  during  past 
generations.  Had  Updale  possessed  its  grammar  school,  like 
most  northern  districts,  not  one  of  them  would  have  sent 
forth  a  larger  proportion  of  scholars. 

The  people  were  also  in  general  religious;  but  from  the 
neglect  and  incompetence  of  the  clergy,  most  of  them  being 
as  unfit  for  their  office  as  they  were  wretchedly  ill-paid,  great 
numbers  had  forsaken  the  church  for  the  meeting-honae. 
There  were  a  few  Quakers  in  one  hamlet,  famed  for  their 
skill  in  cheese-making.  A.  mining  agent  had  set  up  a  con- 
gregation of  Baptists  in  another ;  but  the  prevailing  form  of 
dissent  was  Methodism.  John  Wesley  himself  had  planted 
the  first  societies  in  these  paits,  and  records  in  his  journal, 
"  what  an  understanding,  eager,  loviog  people  he  found 
amidst  these  horrible  mountains,"  as  the  native  of  flat  Lin- 
colnshire terms  them.  The  good  man's  eye  evidently  felt 
more  gratification  in  the  "  trim  gardens,  dean  pavements, 
broad  straight  roads,  with  trees  in  regular  lines  on  each  side,** 
which  he  is  never  tired  of  noting  and  admiring  in  his  tour 
through  Holland. 

Unfortunately,  the  vigorous  temperament  of  these  moim- 

tain  converts  carried  them  to  excess  in  their  new  system  of 

i  religion;  and  Wesley  in  his  old  age,  a(Wr  he  had  written. 
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"It  if  chiefly  among  these  enormoni  monntaiiii  that  lo  numy 
hiTO  been  awakened,  jnslified,  and  perfected  ia  lore,**  was 
ooottrained  to  say,  "  bat  even  while  they  are  foil  of  love, 
Satan  strives  to  posh  many  of  them  into  extravagaoces. 
This  nppears  in  several  instances.  1.  Frequently,  three  or 
fonr,  yea,  even  ten  or  twe  ve  pray  alond  all  toother.  2. 
Some  of  them,  perhaps  many,  scream  all  together,  as  load  as 
they  possibly  ean.  S.  Some  of  them  use  improper,  yea,  in- 
dfloent  expressions  in  prayer.  4.  Several  drop  down  as  dead, 
and  are  as  stiff  as  a  oorpse ;  bat  in  a  while  they  start  ap, 
and  cry,  Glory !  glory !  perhaps  twenty  times  together.*' 


POETS  AND  POETRY. 

The  Seer  of  Sinai  and  other  Foems,      By  J.  W. 

Jackson. 
**  Teo^  Seer  of  Sinai"  is  the  great  Hebrew  Legis- 
lator. Mr.  Jackson  uses  his  noble  history  as  the 
means  of  conveying  opinions  of  his  own  in  smooth 
and  flowing  verses.  The  stiffness  common  to 
many  modem  poems,  written  in  a  similar  style,  is 
entirely  avoided  in  this  book — which  creeps  into 
cor  collections  of  poetry  in  green  paper  covers, 
stitched,  and  marked  one  shilling;  bat  we  have 
seen  less  poetry  in  boards  for  Iialf-a-guinea.  Half- 
a-dozen  short  extracts  may  induce  some  of  our 
readers  to  expend  a  shilling  on  the  book.  The 
first  relates  the  turning  incident  in  the  career  of 
Moses.  In  another  page  the  author  applies  the 
title  "slave"  to  Moses.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  it  correctly  applied.  Moses  was  a  Hebrew, 
bat  he  was  not  a  slave. 

The  slave  is  great,  and  rich,  and  wise :  his  name 

The  proadest  Pharoah*B  hanghty  court  can  show ; 

Tet  on  his  lofty  brow  a  sadness  broods. 

That  Misraim's  noblest  honours  cannot  cheer. 

The  boding  of  genius  missionless, 

The  cload  where  thunderbolts  He  piled. 

The  cavemed  force  whence  eerthqnakes  have  their  birth, 

The  shadowy  veil  that  hides  from  common  sight 

The  pUstic  workings  of  a  master  mind. 

Creating  thought  forms  for  futurity. 

The  captive's  smothered  indignation  bursts, 
And  an  oppressor  of  his  brethren  feels 
The  lightning  vengeance  of  a  warrior's  arm. 
'Tis  done !     That  deed  declares  his  origin. 
The  Hebrew  bondsman  stands  by  blood  confessed. 
The  lowly  kinsman  of  a  race  despised. 
He  seeks  for  sympathy,  and  sadly  finds 
The  coward  soul  that  dared  not  to  be  (nt. 
The  craven  heart,  that  hugged  its  hated  chain. 
While  trembling  at  the  deeds  which  heroes  do : 
The  slave's  ingratitude,  unspeakable, 
That  while  refusing  freedom  at  his  hand. 
Would  have  repaid  his  championship  with  death. 
The  poet  has,  apparently,  overlooked  the  New 
Testament  references  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament patriarchs  and  prophets.    Moses  refused  to 
be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter.     Another 
passage  justifies  us  in  believing  that  he  actually 
refused  the  crown.     The  Jews   had  a  tradition 
wbich  expressly  supports  this  opinion.     A  work 
recently  published,*  identifies  the  history  of  Moses 
and  Pharaoh's  daughter  from  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
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throws  a  flood  of  light  over  that  period  of  Egyptian 
History,  and  of  interest  over  the  life  of  Moses,  in 
every  way  very  beautiful,  if  we  can  trust  the  accu- 
racy of  the  readings.  Our  author  has  marie  the 
same  omission  regarding  Balaam — or  we  suspect 
so,  from  the  following  passages : — 

What  goodly  oompauy  is  this  that  dawn, 

Now  mildly  mantling  ia  the  eastern  sky, 

I^nds  all  assembled  on  a  monntain  height. 

Midst  Moftb'a  loi^  hills  f    There  is  a  king; 

Of  port  commanding,  and  of  statore  tall. 

With  eye  whose  glance  night  biiag  an  eagle  down, 

Whose  frown  was  terribl^  and  on  whose  brow, 

High  intelleot  and  native  fiicalty 

Of  stern  command,  sat  throned-^in  tmth  a  ki|»g ; 

One  of  the  olden  times,  when  silken  shams 

Aiid  polished  puppets  ne^er  prevailed  to  role. 

The  light  of  mom  on  his  high  helmet  daneed, 

Adown  whose  brightness  spread  a  sable  plume, 

Like  thunder  o'er  the  sun.    His  shoulders  broad 

A  purple  mantle  bore ;  his  stalwart  form 

Was  dothed  in  armonr  that  no  lance  might  pierw. 

A  band  of  nobles  girdled  him  around 

Whose  graceful  youth  and  manhood  proud  had  met 

To  do  their  prince's  prophet  honour  there; 

Who  in  his  flowing  vesture  white,  stood  forth, 

A  great  high  priest  of  Baal,  a  hierophant, 

That  no  iconochut  could  really  hate, 

So  much  the  sage  was  mingled  with  the  seer. 

A  golden  fillet  bound  those  snowy  locks^ 

That  once  in  richly  curled  luxuriance  wared 

Around  a  brow  where  genius  grandly  dwelt. 

And  on  whose  marble  aJtitude  the  maids 

Of  Midian  once  had  fondly  gaaed  in  love 

Where  now  their  fiiir  successors  looked  in  awe. 

Time  had  but  tempered,  not  extinguished  li^t^ 

In  those  deep  eyes,  whose  mystic  radiance  beamed. 

Like  gloiy  shadowed  by  a  summer  doud. 

Until  the  spirit  moved  his  deeper  soul. 

When  lightnings  pkyed  that  few  dared  looked  upon. 

No  blessings  for  the  prince  who  paid  the  price 
Of  that  great  sacrifice,  had  Balaam  then. 
Who  in  the  place  of  cursing,  doubly  blessed 
The  sons  of  Israel  on  their  daring  march, 
Fortelling  victories  that  kings  should  fed, 
And  potentates  lament  in  ages  thence. 
With  gloiy  limitless  for  Jacob's  Star— 
A  sceptre  for  this  sceptreless,  a  crown 
Unfading  for  the  Lion  King  of  Time. 

A  fiiithful  seer  that  hierophant  of  Baal, 
Whom  gold  could  not  corrupt,  nor  siWer  turn 
From  out  the  path  of  truth.    No  courtly  priest, 
Diluting  messages  from  Ood  to  suit 
The  pampered  ear  that  princes  own,  was  he 
But  one  who  as  the  spirit  taught,  or  good  or  ill 
Gave  utterance  fair,  regardless  of  reward. 
A  heathen  prophet,  who  might  shame  the  best 
Our  later  hierarehies  have  e^er  prt>duoed. 

Balaam  was  a  man  of  great  genius.  He  was 
not  unacquainted  with  the  true  theology.  In  one 
sense,  all  the  heathen  of  the  period  in  Syria  were 
probably  followers  of  Baal,  as  a  secondary  pro- 
tector. But  the  encomium  passed  on  the  poet 
Balaam  is  unmerited.  He  was  an  avaricious  man, 
who  perished,  apparently,  amid  the  evil  that  be 
counselled.  Upon  that  point  a  most  distinct 
statement  occurs  in  Scripture. 

The  next  quotation  refers  to  a  great  tmth — 
that  human  character  is  perfected  by  suff ermg.  The 
last  sentence  might  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  not 
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theologically  correct;  bat  it  may  be  taken  in 
another,  and  a  perfectly  accarate,  meaning.  No 
doobt  is  entertained  that  the  sufferings  of  this  life 
are  the  mstmments  or  tools  in  doing  a  great 
work : — 

What  vere  the  men  whow  tombs  the  Pharueet, 

In  ereiy  age,  Kars  ao  derontly  boilt  P 

Go,  ask  the  pUgrim  of  the-  East  or  fVest, 

And  he  will  ipeak  of  homble  poTerty, 

Of  deetitntion  and  distreu,  of  looni. 

And  penceotion,  and  aefrleetk  aa  food 

Which  framed  the  prophet  for  etemitj. 

And  shaped  hii  ipirit  for  a  leraph*!  doom. 

GodTi  eToeatioae  are  a  myateiy ; 

His  swordt  are  tempered  in  a  fnmace  fire, 

That  woald  oonenme  til  elte.     His  chosen  son 

Was  in  a  manner  laid  and  died  on  Calvary. 

He  purges  with  affliction  and  provides 

His  choicest  instmrnents  throagh  direst  woe. 

Let  none  desire  a  prophet's  destiny. 

Or  ask  so  higti  a  mission  of  his  aire, 

XTnlera  prepared  nnto  the  nttermost. 

Ul  exaltation  is  admeasnred  by 

The  depth  whence  it  rebounds.    No  dignity 

la  purchased  in  the  hierarohy  of  Qod, 

Bat  by  the  preparation  it  inTohes. 

No  master  spirit  is  aa  accident ; 

The  capable  is  erer  of  design 

And  has  been  fashioned  into  precedence 

By  means  that  minor  beings  could  not  bear. 

The  length  of  tliese  extracts  show  that  we  be- 
lieve in  their  anthor^s  power  to  write  poetry  that 
will  live,  if  it  sell.  We  almost  infer  that  he  is  a 
millenarian  in  the  sense  of  a  personal  reign ;  for 
he  writes — 

It  must  be  done : 
The  world  in  agony  awaits  her  man, 
And  with  her  millioned  Toices  framed  of  woe, 
As  with  a  mighty  inTocation,  calls 
On  Ood  to  send  her  great  deliTcrer  forth  ; 
He  most  be  birthed,  the  prophet  yet  to  come. 

That  word  "birthed"  is  bad;  "born"  is  better. 
The  idea  is  bad.  We  want  "  coming  men,"  and 
so  forth ;  bnt  why  wait  for  them  P  If  we  work  for 
them  they  will  come.  We  want  no  new  prophet. 
The  prophet  has  come — prophet,  king,  and  priest ; 
80  Mr.  Jackson  says  truly  when  he  speaks  of 

that  millennial  di^, 
When  Calvary  shall  be  the  only  throne, 
The  Prince  of  Peace  the  only  king  of  men. 

We  do  not  put  "  king  of  men**  in  this  connexion 
in  the  literal  and  low  sense  assumed  by  many 
persons.  He  is  now  the  king  of  men,  and  we  give 
allegiance  to  temporal  powers  because  he  so  orders 
and  wills. 

Mr.  Jackson  is,  judging  by  his  work,  a  Christian 
and  a  democrat.  He  is  also  a  poet.  The  following 
lines  are  very  beautiful,  bi\t  we  would  substitute 
tiknt  for  stilly : — 

The  lonely  exit  of  a  holy  saint. 

Oh,  earth,  thon  oft  hast  witnessed  this, 

Unknowing  of  the  mystery  divine. 

And  caring  nought  for  Moses*  looking  ont 

?rom  Pisgiih*s  lofty  top,  upon  the  plsin 

Of  Ood's  long  promised  heritage  to  him. 

fcoBWiftida  eottagrs,  from  pauper's  hots, 

7roB  palacad  splendonr,  dying  at  its  case. 


from  ont  the  thunder  of  the  battle's  strife, 

From  midst  the  flUh  and  blasphemy  of  towns, 

And  from  the  calm  of  rural  scenery, 

The  holy  qnietude  of  hermit  life, 

In  stilly  meditation  numbering  up 

The  many  mercies  of  a  loving  God. 

Pure  precious  louls,  the  faithful  and  the  tme, 

Overlaboured,  desert-worn,  and  old  like  him, 

The  hero  of  the  wilderness,  have  passed 

From  out  their  earthly  pilgrimage  and  woe. 

To  meet  their  Sire  in  the  oeles^  realms. 

Ascending,  with  his  angel  messengors 

To  herald  their  approach,  and  seraph  bands 

To  welcome  their  retnm.    Oh,  mortal  man, 

Jndge  not  by  ontward  circumstance  of  rank 

Attained  to  in  the  hierarchy  of  God  I 

Not  every  prophet  leads  his  Israel  forth ; 

*Tis  not  for  all  that  lightning  chariots  wait; 

The  most  are  in  the  miry  dungeon  placed. 

Or  in  the  tyrant's  fiery  furnace  cast, 

Or  to  the  hungry  lions  thrown  ;  for  Time, 

That  Moloch  of  antiquity,  will  have 

Bis  costly  sacrifice  ere  he  succumb, 

And  yield  his  error  to  the  cause  of  truth. 


T/^  RivuM:  A  contribution  to  Sacred  Song.     By 

THOMAd  T.  LracH.  London :  R.  Theobald. 
The  "  Rivulet"  contains  a  hundred  rills ;  and  its 
secondary  title  describes  their  character.  They 
are  meant  by  the  author  to  be  read  "  for  stimulns 
and  solace,"  or  to  be  "  sung  in  family  and  social 
communion."  The  proposal  is  excellent ;  for  we 
may  justly  say  that  some  of  the  hymns  used  in  con- 
gregations are  very  rude  in  their  versification,  and 
far  beneath  their  object  in  thought.  Indeed,  we 
mnst  remark  very  respectfully  that  many  of  them 
contain  extremely  little  thought ;  quite  as  little  as 
the  versifiers  could  well  put  into  them,  and  yet 
make  up  their  lines.  Early  prejudices  may  be 
blameable  for  our  narrow  views;  but  we  have 
never  met  with  any  sacred  hymns  nearly  equal  to 
the  version  of  the  Psalms  used  in  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian  Churches.  In  one  sense  this  is  only 
saying  that  we  have  had  no  poet  equal  to  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel — and  no  thinker  equal  to 
the  spirit  of  inspiration ;  but  our  sole  meaning  is 
that  no  other  version  of  the  Psr  1ms,  for  use  in 
singing  by  congregations  or  families,  has  equalled 
that  particular  edition.  Many  of  Watts 'a  and 
Wesley's  hymns  are  extremely  good,  but  we  can 
remember  none  of  them  equal  in  pathos  to  eight 
or  ten  of  the  sixty-seven  paraphrases  attached  to 
the  version  of  the  psalms  we  have  named,  and  to 
which  Dr.  Watts  contributed. 

The  hymns  recently  used  in  some  of  the  Sabbath 
Schools  have  been  carefully  selected ;  but  the  krger 
hymn  books,  met  with  in  chapels  and  churches, 
numbering  up  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  could  be 
most  judiciously  abridged  to  a  more  portable  size. 
Mr.  Lynch  steps  in,  not  to  abridge,  but  to  increase 
the  general  volume.  He  casts  his  hundred  into 
the  mass  of  thousands  already  existing,  with  a  good 
and  noble  object  in  view.  The  merit  of  the  work 
so  far  as  that  depends  upon  design,  is  good,  and  the 
execution  increases  that  cUdm  on  our  regud.    All 
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ihe  hundred  hymns  are  pleaaing  and  profitable  to 
read,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  sing ;  but  we  copy 
two  yerees  of  one  of  them,  the  fifth : — 


Elowera  will  not  omso  to  ipealr, 

And  toll  the  pniae  of  Qod, 
Eren  to  the  caralesa  man 

Who  has  npon  them  trod : 
Binng  tnoB  and  falling  rain 

Will  not  refuM  their  gift  to  yield, 
Tfaongh  of  oar  neglect  complain 

The  garden  and  the  field. 

Birds  will  not  refuse  to  sing 

The  summer  woods  among, 
Tfaongh  we  to  their  God  and  onrs 

A  song  have  ever  song ; 
UeaTen  will  not  at  once  grow  dim, 

Because  nnhonoured  by  a  look, 
Nor  the  temple  dose  on  him 

Who  worship  has  forsook. 

We  much  dislike  that  "forsook"  at  the  dose  of 
the  verse,  convenient  as  it  maj  be  to  the  "  metre 
and  the  rhyme."  The  hymn  itself  belongs  to  the 
class  of  Natural  Theology.  We  have  not  quoted 
it  entirely.  It  turns  upon  the  text — "  He  cauaeth 
his  rain  to  fall  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust."  The 
following  verses  from  the  seventh  belong  rather  to 
the  **  works  of  Providence": — 
Qod*s  help  is  always  sure. 

His  methods  seldom  guessed ; 
Belay  will  make  our  pleasure  pure, 

Surprise  will  give  it  sest. 
Bis  wisdom  is  sublime, 

His  heart  profoundly  kind ; 
God  ncTer  is  before  his  time, 
i^nd  never  is  behind. 

Hast  thou  assumed  a  load 
Which  few  will  share  with  theeP 

And  art  thou  carrying  it  for  God, 
And  shall  he  fail  to  see  P 

Be  comforted  at  heart. 
Thou  art  not  left  alone : 

Now  thou  the  Lord's  companion  art ; 

Soon  thou  wilt  share  his  throne. 

The  single  verse  that  follows  is  taken  from  the 
eighth  hymn.  It  might  be  the  language  of  a 
sinner  in  anguish — of  a  human  heart  feeling  its  own 
coldness  and  hardness — of  a  man  sinking  under  his 
load  of  care,  and  way-worn  in  the  world — and  it  is 
the  language  of  poetry : — 

Oh,  break  my  heart ;  but  break  it  as  a  field 
Is  by  the  plough  up-broken  for  the  corn : 

Oh,  break  it  as  the  buds,  by  grren  leaf  sealed. 
Are,  to  unloose  the  golden  blossom,  torn : 

Love  would  I  offer  unto  love's  great  master — 

Set  free  the  odour,  break  the  alabaster. 

We  have  copied  parts  of  each  hymn  hitherto ; 
but  we  insert  the  thirty-eighth  complete,  and  we 
deem  it  a  very  efiective  addition  to  our  sacred 
poetry ;  expressed  in  langaage  that  the  young  will 
easily  learn  and  long  remember. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea, 

Oh,  when  is  He  that  spake, — 

And  demons  from  their  Tietims  flee, 

ThA  dead  their  slumbers  break ; 
The  palsied  rise  in  freedom  strong, 

The  dumb  men  talk  and  sing. 
And  from  Uind  eyes,  benighted  long, 
Bright  besms  of  morning  spring. 


Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  spake,— 
And  piercing  words  of  liberty 

The  deaf  ears  open  shake; 
And  mildest  words  arrest  the  haste 

Of  fetei^s  deadly  fire, 
And  strong  ones  heal  the  weak  who  waste 

Their  life  in  sad  desire. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  spake,— 
And  dark  waves,  rolling  heavily, 

A  ghttsy  smoothness  take ; 
And  lepers,  whose  own  flesh  has  been 

A  living  loathsome  grave. 
See  with  amaze  that  they  are  dean. 

And  cry, «  Tis  he  can  saTC." 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea, 

'Tis  only  He  can  save ; 
To  thousands  hungering  wearily 

A  wondrous  meal  he  gate : 
f  uU  soon,  celestially  fed. 

Their  rustic  fare  they  take ; 
'Twas  spring  tide  when  He  blest  the  bread. 

And  harrest  when  He  brake. 

Oh,  where  is  He  that  trod  the  sea,  • 

My  soul !  the  Lord  is  here: 
Let  all  thy  fears  be  hushed  in  thee. 

To  leap,  to  look,  to  hear. 
Be  thine :  thy  needs  He*ll  satisfy. 

Art  thou  diseased  or  dumb  P 
Or  dost  thou  in  thine  hunger  cry  P 

"  I  come,**  saith  Christ, "  I  < 


Fomt,  By  Walteb  E.  Gasssia.  London :  Smithy 
Elder,  &  Co. 

This  volume  commences  with  "Mabel,  a  sketeh;" 
and  "  Mabel"  is  a  tnTgedy,  but  the  characters  are 
few — Mabel  herself,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  "  speca- 
lative  philosopher,"  not  always  the  best  possible 
choice  for  a  young  lady ;  Oran,  the  said  philoso- 
pher; her  father,  and  two  brothers.  The  philoeo- 
phical  husband  is  a  mesmerist,  and  the  brothers 
dislike  their  sister^s  connexion  with  this  science, 
especially  as  she  is  a  subject.  In  one  of  the 
trances,  she  sleeps  on  and  wakes  ifb  more.  The 
dramatic  portion  of  the  volume  is  brief  and  sad  ; 
but  long  enough  to  show  that  the  author  posaeasea 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  of  our  minor  poets  who 
have  their  names  to  maJce,  the  power  of  condensa* 
tion: — 

Thy  life 

Shall  be  to  her  life  like  the  sun  and  shade 

Lost  in  one  setting. 

That  is  one  brothers  threat ;  and  this  is  the  philoao- 

pher^s  reply : — 

Ay  !  thou  sayest  well. 
Thou  sayest  well.    How  oft  a  random  shaft 
Striketh  King  Truth  betwixt  the  armour  joints ! — 
One  life,  one  sun,  one  tdimgfor  ui  both, 

Oran  makes  light  of  the  body.  He  deems  heaven 
no  place  for  it — 

Entering  heaven,  might  haTc  left  its  dust 
At  the  bright  folding  portals,  sandal  like. 

Mabel  sings  a  song.    It  reminds  the  reader  of 
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verses  that  Alfred  Tennjaon  might  have  written 
tenjears  ago. 

At  night,  when  stars  shine  bright  and  clear, 
The  soft  winds  on  the  casement  flow, 
Aad  nmod  the  chamber  rustle  low, 

Like  one  anseeo,  whose  Toice  we  hear. 
On  tiptoe  sieiding  to  and  fro. 

At  night,  when  ekmds  are  dark  and  drear, 

Thij  moan  about  the  lattice  sore, 

And  fflurmur  sighs  for  erermore. 
That  flU  ns  with  a  chilly  fear 

Oft  giandng  at  Ihe  weU*barred  door. 

At  night,  in  midnight  or  in  gloom, 
TV^  wander  roand  the  drooping  thatch 
Like  some  poor  exile,  thence  to  catch 

Food  glimpses  of  the  well-known  room. 
And  si^  beside  the  nnraised  latch. 

Mr.  Gassel's  ▼olume  is  occupied  chiefly  with 
short  poems.  They  all  evince  genius  sufficient  to 
justify  their  preservation ;  but  some  of  them  tonch 
the  heart  most  pleasantly.  It  will  depend  much 
upon  their  author — upon  his  engagements  and  his 
will — ^whether  his  name  shall  hereafter  be  added  to 
the  few  names  that  occupy  high  pkces  in  English 
poetry.     Here  is  sorrow  over  the  grave : — 

The  night  is  dark  and  ever  more 
The  thick  diope  patter  on  the  pane ; 
Tlie  wind  is  weary  of  the  rain. 
And  round  the  thatches  moaneth  sore. 
Dark  is  the  night,  and  cold  the  air ; 
And  all  the  trees  stand  stark  and  bare. 
With  leaTes  spread  dark  and  sere  below. 
Slow  rotting  on  the  plasby  chy. 
In  the  God*s  acre  far  away, 
Where  she,  O  God !  lies  cold  below- 
Cold,  cold  below. 

And  many  a  bitter  day  and  night 
Hate  poured  their  storm  upon  her  breast, 
And  ehill*d  her  in  her  long,  long  rest, 
With  foul  corruptions  i^  blight ; 
Snith*s  dews  are  freesing  round  the  heart 
Where  bra  alone  so  late  had  part ; 
And  ever  more  the  frost  and  snow 
Are  burrowing  downward  through  the  day. 
In  the  God's  acre  far  away. 
Where  she,  O  God !  lies  cold  below— 
Cold,  cold  below. 

And  there  is  comfort  growing  as  the  grave  gets 
eompact,  and  covered  with  daisies  or  wild  gowans 
— for  we  have  omitted  some,  and  copied  only  the 
first  aod  second,  and  the  last  verses; — 

God's  angel  P  Ah  I  difindy  bright  I 
Bat  still  the  golden  grace  is  there— 
The  soft  brown  eyes — the  raven  hair — 
The  gentle  smile  of  calm  delight. 
That  could  such  peace  and  joy  impart— 
The  Tail  is  rent  from  off  my  heart, 
And  gamng  npwaid,  well  I  know 
The  nin  may  beat  upon  the  day 
In  the  God*s  aere  far  away; 
Bat  she  no  longer  lies  bdow, 
Boshiouded  by  the  frost  and  snow — 
Cold,  cold  bdow. 

The  verses  remind  us  of  Thomas  Hood :  and 
then  are  other  poems  in  the  volume  that  display  a 
similar  power.    The  raven  is  one  of  them.    We 


quote  the  first  lines  ;  but  they  are  not  so  like  to 
parts  of  the  Haunted  House  as  those  that  follow 
them. 

There  sat  a  raren  *mid  the  pines  so  dark. 
The  pines  so  silent  and  so  dark  at  mom, 
A  ragged  bird  with  feathers  rough  and  torn, 
Whetting  his  grimy  beak  upon  the  bark. 
And  croaking  herself  to  the  woods  forlorn. 


Blood-red  the  sky  an4  misty  in  the  c 

Low  Tapours  creeping  bleakly  o*er  the  hills— 

The  rain  will  soon  come  flashing  on  the  liUs— 

No  sound  in  all  the  place  of  bird  or  beast, 

Save  that  hoarse  croak  that  all  the  woodlandf  iills. 

A  slimy  pool  all  rank  with  rotting  weeds. 
Close  by  the  pines  there  at  the  highway-side ; 
No  lipple  on  its  green  and  stagnant  tide. 
Where  only  cold  and  still  the  horse-leech  breeds — 
Ugh  I  might  not  here  some  bloody  murder  hide  f 

The  volume  from  which  we  quote  will  be  wel- 
comed by  those  wbo  love  good  poetry;  deared 
from  those  mysterious  unshapely  words,  dark  and 
dull  as  their  ideas,  in  which  many  modem  verse- 
makers  conceal  their  poverty  of  thought.  Its 
anthor  can  aflford  to  write  good  pbiin  English ;  and 
the  plainer,  for  his  purpose,  so  much  better  words 
are ;  for  he  needs  not  to  startle  readers  with  new- 
coined  phrases  who  has  sterling  thoughts  to  give 
them.  We  copy  entirely  one  of  the  shorter  poems. 
It  carries  out  well  the  idea  conveyed  in  the  first 
line  to  the  close.  It  is  the  seven  ages  in  another 
form.  The  third  is  very  beautiful,  especially  the  three 
first  lines — and  the  result  of  the  effort — "  Failed** 
— it  is  common.  The  man  of  fifty  thinking  to 
turn  back  a^ain,  tugging  at  his  oar  on  the  stream 
that  never  feels  a  steady  upward  tide,  surprised 
that  he  is  growing  old,  contrasts  well  with  "  Three 
score  years  and  ten"  saying, 

Welcome  art  thou,  O  cool  and  fragrant  ere ! 

Even  so  be  it  to  the  poet — a  cool  and  fragrant 
eve  1 

My  little  bark  glides  steadily  along, 

Still  and  unshaken  as  a  summer  dream ; 

And  never  falls  the  oar  into  the  stream, 
For  *tis  but  morning,  and  the  current  strong ; 

So  let  the  ripples  bear  me  as  they  will ; 
Sweet,  sweet  is  life,  and  every  sound  is  song ; 

Sorrow  lies  sleeping,  and  joy  sends  me  still 

Swih  floating  down  the  Biver. 

Bright  shines  the  sun  athwart  the  linden-trees  i 
One  little  cloud  alone  steals  o*er  the  sky, 
As  o*er  the  widening  stream  below  steal  I, 

Eann*d  by  the  same  perfume-laden  breeie ; 
Bird-music  answers  sweetly  through  the  air. 

The  unheard  warbling  of  heart  melodies ; 
Thus  go  I  dreaming,  free  from  faintest  care. 
Swift  floating  down  the  Biver. 

Pure  lie  the  broad-leaved  lilies  on  the  tide, 
With  glowing  petals  in  the  midst,  that  rest 
Like  the  gold  shower  on  Danae's  lovely  breast; 

And  the  tall  rnshee  duster  on  the  side. 

Ho !  sweet-tipped  lily,  thou  must  be  my  priie— 

Thus  shall  I  pluck  thee  in  thy  beauty's  pride ! 
I^'d !— all  too  steadily  my  shallop  hies. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Bif«r. 
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The  itntm  fivi  widou,  and  «pon  the  thon 
Bin  hoHf  hMuHdM  'mid  the  fallen  woodb, 
TUIiDg  their  thorn  aod  broken  solitndet 

With  laboor's  cUoionr,  erer  more  and  more : 
No  more,  no  more,  in  dreams  of  lore  all  day, 

Bich  set  in  mnsie  from  the  forests  hoar, 
Now  gaily  speeds  mj  utoesM  bark  away 

Swift  floating  down  the  KiTer. 

Let  me  take  oar,  and  torn  mine  eager  prow. 
Sack  to  the  qniet  wa? dess  source  again. 
Where  no  haiah  soonda  htmk  on  thednamy  bnin. 

And  winds  steal  softly  roond  the  earaieBs  bivw,— * 
Swift  as  a  dream  ay  tiny  bark  hath  gone. 

And  stoutly  though  I  ply  the  oar,  yet  now 
My  weary  shallop  still  goes  sadly  on. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Bi? er. 

Ah !  nerer  more  for  me — ah !  never  more 

Betnm  those  blessed  morning  honrs  again ; 

The  son  beats  hotly  on  my  throbbing  brain. 
And  no  oool  shade  waTes  friendly  from  the  shore : 

My  feeble  oar  dips  pow^Iess  ntterly. 
And  onward,  onward,  though  I  straggle  sore, 

Still  goes  my  bark  towards  the  surging  sea. 

Swift  floating  down  the  BiTer. 

Welcome  art  thou,  0  cool  and  fragrant  ere  ! 
Welcome  art  thou,  though  night  pursue  thee  fiwt  t 
With  thee  the  burning  and  the  toil  roll  past. 
And  there  is  tiiM  to  gaee  back  and  to  griete. 
Hoane  oeean-mnrmnrs  fall  upon  mine  an. 
And  round  me  now  prophetic  billows  heave 
As  on  I  go  out-looking  though  salt  tears. 

Swift  floating  down  the  Biver, 
Swift  floating  to  the  Sea. 


Tke  BoyaUifs  Daughier.      By  Edwahd  J.  Wood. 
London :  Thomas  Bosworth. 

"Tex  BoyaliBt's  Daughter"  is  called  a  poem,  and, 
for  that  matter,  might  be  produced  by  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  most  prosaic  member  of  the  present 
Cabinet — ^in  which,  notwithstanding,  8ir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  has  a  seat.  In  lines  of  we  do 
not  know  how  many  feet — they  are  so  very  many 
— the  writer  bears  false  witness  against  the  Eng- 
lish language,  the  late  Oliyer  Cromwell,  and  lus 
Ironsides.  The  Royalist's  daughter  dwelt  in«a 
large  house,  was  heiress  to  a  large  estate,  attended 
a  chapel  "  sacred  to  Mary  the  Blessed,"  was  her 
father's  housekeeper,  "jingling  her  keys  in  the 
corridors" — as  young  people  in  her  situation  will 
do— loved  Edgar,  the  grayedigger's  son — and  such 
a  gravedigger,  too — 

A  man  of  ill  reputation,  and  full  of  notions  centripetal. 

That's  one  line, just  as  it  stands;  but  what  are 
"notions  centripetal,"  with  which  the  poor  grave- 
digger  was  filled,  instead  of  cheese  and  bread,  which 
he  should  have  had  instead  P 

The  Royalist's  house  was  attacked  by  Oliver's 
myrmidons,  bent  on  rapine,  &c.  The  Royalist's 
daughter  ran  off  with  the  grayedigger's  son  to 
Prance — would  not  marry  him  after,  ail — made  him 
enter  the  army,  where  he  was  killed,  and  she  went 
to  a  convent,  where  she  died.  The  Royalist  was 
killed  in  the  defence  of  his  house.  As  for  the  I 
estate,  we  suspect  the  gravedi^r  has  it ;  yet  it 


is  not  10  written.  It  was  a  grand  oU  Kouse,  if 
one  may  beHeve  the  story  told  of  it.  Bvery  good 
thing  is  gone  from  it  now,  including  the  "  glistening 
peacocks" — and  they  died  for  want  of  oom,  no 
doubt ;  "  and  the  lieh  golden  sunbeams" — which 
seem  to  have  left  England  altogether  for  some 
weeks — gone  to  France,  also,  we  suppose.  The 
author  is  a  manufacturer  of  words,  and  never  can 
be  troubled  to  turn  a  line.  He  tells  the  Royalist 
^'  it  is  to  late  to  energUe  your  arms,  when  the  foe 
is  at  the  door ;"  and  this  is  true,  for  to  energise 
must  be  to  go  into  training.  The  maiden  has  an 
'*adora(ive  heart,"  "nmMed  over^'  with  patience. 
Also  the  lark  "  iprinile$  out  soft  melodies ;"  being 
no  longer  a  songster,  but  a  sprinkler.  And  here  is 
a  deacriptioB  of  a  house : — 

Here  is  a  boilding  fimtastic.     The  outline  is  Bg-ng  and 

clumsy. 
Ghostly  and  weird,  shadowy,  tortaons,  mystie,  indelnite. 
Here  is  an  army  of  gabkM,  of  peab,  and  of  points,  and  of 

turrets. 
Here  springs  the  arch  of  a  doorway,  where  twilight,  deep 

evei  lasting. 
Sits  mid  the  moss  and  the  herbage,  the  mildew,  the  grass, 

and  the  iry. 
Which,  like  a  drapery,  penduloos,  clings  raoiid  the  nib 

masoniy. 
Here  creatures  dammy  and  loathsome,  breed  in  the  sline 

and  the  darkneas, 
B«vel  and  fatten  in  earth-sweat,  cold,  dark,  and  pcstifeitNis. 
Here  is  the  eehoug  terrace;  meet  phee  for  spectres  at 

midnight. 

Peophs  should  not  speak  evil  of  spectres.  They 
do  not  know  what  they  may  see !  Why  should 
spectres — ^immaterial  or  nothing — ^be  supposed  to 
revel  in  "earth-sweat ;"  but  we  mistake  the  matter 
— ^they  keep  the  terrace.  Our  poet  speaks  of 
"  Mary  the  Blessed,"  a  proper,  because  a  scriptural 
title,  and  then  he  calls  the  Saviour  *'  the  Hero  of 
Cavalry."  Is  not  that  too  familiar,  Mr.  Wood  P 
We  think  so;  and  what  is  "unition?"  See  the 
following  lines : — 

Shifted  the  seasons  to  winter   and   pendant  the  idden 

clustered 
Bound  the  eares  and  the  thatches :  sweetly  the  robin  sang  in 

the  hawthorns — 
Sang,  as  ho  swayed  on  the  branches,  a  tale  of  his  faithksa 

family 
Who  fled  at  the  presage  of  tempests,  the  frosu  and  snows  of 

December, 
To  the  fhiitfhl  hnds  of  the  grape,  the  orange,  the  ilg,  and  the 

olif  e : 
(Kren  thus  fickle  is  friendship  among  the  sons  of  hnmaaity.) 
Shrilly  the  snipe  cried  in  marches,  the  sedgy  streams  and 

the  ditches: 
In  the  stillness  of  erening  sonnded  the  woodcock  and  ftdd- 

fare: 
Drifted  the  snow  into  fortresses:   fell  on  the  ciystaUiae 

citadels 
Furtire,  occasional  sunbeams,  sweet  as  woman's  smiles  in 

affliction ; 
Moaning,  like  spirits  in  trouble,  the  winds  career  on  the 

mooriands 
With  indefinite  parpoee :  thns  the  /Lntocrat's  army  disbanded. 
Shall  scatter  irregularly,  Tanquished  and  spoiled  by  the  power 
And  strenuous  force  of  the  holy  and  righteous  Unition 
The  holly  prolific  in  berries  told  of  oontinnons  winter. 
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We  are  to  happy  to  find  that  the  poet  is  sound 
apon  the  Russian  qaestion,  and  that  for  Alliance 
this  phrase  "  oniUon"  is  the  hieroglyphic. 


JnU-MMud :  By  A  Poet  of  the  People.    London : 
B.  L.  Booth,  Jon. 

"Ajiii-Maud"  is  ptOToked  hy  "Maud/'  and  the  oat- 
of-the-way  style  adopted  by  the  Laureate,  combined 
with  his  opinions  on  the  war-question,  are  both 
rendered  together  the  subject  of  rough  sport,  by 
this  poet  of  the  people.  ''  Maud"  rather  described 
the  war  as  an  derating  and  exhilirating  kind  of 
bosiness;  and  was  right  when  wars  are  waged  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  those  of  the  Jews  under 
the  Maccabees ;  but  in  order  to  the  extraction  of 
good  from  this  rough  discipline,  it  must  not  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  anything  within  itself — 
the  g^ory,  honour,  gold,  or  laud  it  brings,  or  may 
bring.  Being  a  neccessary  evil,  that  evU  which  it 
is  selected  to  remove  must  be  very  keen  and  visible. 
There  should  be  no  mistake  concerning  it.  "  Anti- 
Maud,"  thus  writes  respecting  what  we  had  done 
during  peace: — 

Under  tbe  ahadow  of  peace  aomethiDg  was  done  that  was 

good. 
We  tore  out  a  bloody  page  firom  the  book  of  our  andaiit 

laws; 
Wo  straek  off  a  bitter  tax  from  the  poor  man's  scanty 

fiMd, 
And  Jnatiee  bent  down  from  her  seat  to  gire  ear  to  the  poor 

■aa'seaase. 
Uadar  the  shadow  of  peace,  thickly  began  to  arise 
Many  a  home  for  the  working  poor,  many  a  school  and  a 

CitUCll  J 

little  it  may  be,  but  better  than  roasting  oar  enemies 

eyes 
With  Captain  Disney's  patent,  or  sacking  the   town  of 

Kertch. 
Trader  tbe  shadow  of  peace,  the  fetters  fell  from  the  slare. 
As  dead  leaves  fall  from  a  tree  at  the  toach  of  an  antomn 


stamp  duty  on  newspapers  to  the  war.  The 
reasoning  is  bad,  and  the  poetry  is  very  stiiF, 
like  to  "  Maud." 


Aad  we  eease^to  maltreat,  as  a  worthless  fool  or  a  knave 
The  Christian  who  broke  with  the  chorch  on  a  point  of 

doekrioe  or  form. 
By  the  tnmqoil  voices  of  Science  and  Art  millions  of  minds 

wentaaght; 
By  the  wide-wooing  wheels  of  commerce  millions  of  months 

were  fed  \ 
little  it  may  be,  but  better  than  bnming  the  stores  we  had 

boaght, 
▲ad  BMkiBg  a  boafire  of  BASsian  wheat  which  was  meant 

to  asake  Eo^iah  bread. 

"  Anti-Maud,'*  we  presume,  had  a  share  of  the 
qtecnlation  in  that  wheat  which  was  burned  on  the 
Sea  of  Axo^  which,  we  understand,  the  Czar  kept 
within  his  own  territory,  even  after  our  friend  had 
paid  an  instalment  upon  the  goods. 

All  the  legislation  of  the  last  forty  years  cannot 
be  ascribed  justly  to  the  simple  fact  that  we  were 
at  peace — which  scarcely  was  true,  for  we  were 
at  war  during  the  entire  period  in  some  quarter ; 
all  hough  this  Russian  war  is  larger  than  one  with 
CaiEres;  or  onlesa  we  can  ascribe  the  repeal  of  the 


Foem  of  Ten  Tears,    By  Mba.  D.  Ogilvii. 
London :  Thomas  Boswell. 

UvLiKE  some  of  the  poetry  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  poems  by  Mrs.  Ogilvie  occupy  a  very 
handsome  volume ;  and  they  are  free  from  that  affeo-  , 
tation  of  English  words,  used  by  some  modern 
people  to  supply  their  want  of  ideas  by  an  un- 
known tongue.  They  have  been  written  at  intervals 
during  ten  years,  and  apparently  during  sojourns  in 
far  distant  lands.  The  book  has  grown  in  Scot- 
land, in  India,  and  Italy,  if  we  may  trace  the  walks 
and  wanderings  of  the  authoress  by  her  pen.  The 
reader  may  not  approve  of  all  tbe  lady's  opinions : 
that  is  a  matter  between  him  and  his  conscience ; 
but  he  will  understand  them.  He  may  not  some- 
times consider  tbe  ideas  or  language  poetical :  but 
they  are  always  clear  and  intelligible.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  ballad-looking  story  of  Bona 
and  Pierro  may  be  too  severe  upon  modem  ladies. 
We  think  that  it  errs  in  that  direction,  and  that 
many  of  them,  like  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  have  more  know- 
ledge than  is  absolutely  comprised  in  surface- 
burnishment;  but  still,  that  is  a  matter  in  which  she 
should  be  wcdl  informed : — 

There's  nothing  seemeth  what  it  is, 

Or  is  what  'tis  avowed ; 
The  poor  man  vieth  with  the  rich, 

The  mean  man  with  the  proud  ; 
The  linnet  by  the  prating  jay 

Is  oat-Toiced  in  the  crowd.  • 

And  where  the  best  are  hypocrites, 

The  wisest  borrowed  breath. 
Where  law  is  mere  chicanery 

And  statecraft  broken  faith — 
What  wonder  woman  be  extreme 

And  fool  it  on  till  death  P 

Her  girlhood  wastes  in  labouring 

At  some  imperfect  shows, 
Her  mind  a  sarface-bami&hment 

While  nonght  she  really  knows. 
Her  heart  refined  away  to  threads 

As  thin  as  her  gnaze  clothes  P 

Her  time  is  spent  in  stratsgems 

To  catch  the  matron*s  ring. 
Heedless  of  after  serritade, 

And  dnties  it  doth  bring; 
Thns  wifehood  she  and  motherhood 

Makes  eaoh  a  godless  thing. 

We  have  allowed  the  possibility  of  some  readers 
not  considering  the  lady's  ideas  poetical ;  for  we 
have  a  school  of  versifiers — oblivion  betide  them ! 
— who  suppose  that  poetry  must  be  expressed  in 
the  most  cross-grained  words  that  can  be  invented, 
and  for  wbicb,  if  they  would  only  take  out  a  patent, 
we  should  be  thankful.  We  have  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  with  this  possible  opinion,  (or  it  is  a  very 
cheering  symptom  of  the  time  to  meet  with  so  much 


us 
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readable  poetry — thoaghts  to  be  remembered — as 
we  have  read  during  the  month ;  and  we  still  leave 
a  balanoe  on  hand. 

Of  the  Tolames  we  have  noticed,  Mrs.  OgUvie's 
will  be  the  favourite  in  drawing-rooms — not  that 
it  is  altogether  a  lady's-book,  for  it  contains  good 
hard  politics  in  verse,  sometimes ;  but  they  are 
always  polished  by  sympathy  for  the  suffering ;  in 
every  sense  they  are  on  the  right  side,  and  they 
seem  always  to  spring  out  of  a  deep  and  fervent 
faith — the  best  heritage  and  stimulus  of  literature. 
In  1853,  the  continental  kings  grumbled  at  the 
exercise  of  our  practice  and  right  to  shelter  poli- 
tical exile ;  and  thus  writes  Mrs.  Ogilvie  on  that 
subject : — 

I  bid  uoue  name  or  linnga  show. 

Bat,  like  the  Arab  of  the  nndf, 

I  Uke  as  gaest  my  deadliest  foe, 

And  gif  e  him  shelter  at  my  hands. 

Speak,  England,  that  the  coward  oonrts 
\^lio  dared  soggest  to  thee  iheir  shame 
Hay  shrink  and  shndder  in  their  forts, 
While  patriots  justify  thy  i 


While  exiles  bless  thy  safing  hold. 
Thy  sons  applaud  thy  dauntless  will. 
And  gathering  round  thy  banner's  fold 
Exult, "  we  are  a  nation  stilL" 

The  *•  Four  Winds"  are  very  pretty  verses ;  and 
thus  the  lady  speaks  to  the  south  wind,  her  favou- 
rite— everybody's  favourite  in  our  islands ;  for  it 
unravels  the  daisies  out  of  their  buds  among  the 
grass,  unfolds  the  cowslips,  colours  the  roses,  and 
sprinkles  all  our  hedges  thick  with  the  sweet  May 
snow : — 

Eojally  rides  the  South  wind. 

Against  the  tide  rides  he. 

And  beateth  back  the  sullen  Tay 

That  hastens  out  to  sea. 

Go  back,  thou  purple  water, 
Back  to  thy  heathy  hill. 
Go,  lick  the  feet  of  dark  Ben  More, 
And  say.  His  Anster*s  will. 

Brave  Auster,  ever  buoyant, 

I  bless  thy  hearty  tone, 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  wholesome  cheer 

And  blast  of  pure  azone. 

There's  not  a  weary  ereature 
That  labours  in  the  field. 
But  smileth  when  thy  foot  goes  by 
And  knows  his  langour  healed. 

TherePs  not  a  worn-eyed  woman 
That  stoopeth  o*er  her  seam. 
But  hails  thee  on  her  casement  sill 
As  fresh  as  morning's  beam. 

The  air  grows  sweet  behind  thee. 
The  flowers  look  up  and  bloom. 
The  blue  space  broadens  in  the  sky, 
The  sunlight  in  the  room. 

Bide  on,  thou  strong  winged  Auster, 
By  many  a  city's  towers. 
Go,  sweep  the  fever  from  their  streets. 
As  thou  hast  done  from  ours. 

"Logic  Almond"is  a  ballad  in  the  old  Sootch  style 
that  we  would  gladly  copy,  because  it  is  so  **  home- 
oei^'  like,  natural  and  true ;  but  what  will  our 


political  economical  readers  say  for  all  that  we 
have  copied  already.  They  will  not  reind  us,  be- 
cause we  can  keep  out  of  the  way ;  but,  alack-a- 
day  for  our  pages.  Still,  we  may  venture  on  the 
beginning : —  * 

The  Almond  wave  is  drumlie. 

The  Almond  woods  are  sen. 
It  is  the  murkiest  gloaming  time 

Of  Scotland's  fitful  year. 
The  leaves  are  running  waters, 

The  bw-winged  swallows  flag. 
By  Almond's  side  the  sodden  buks 

Are  slipping  from  the  erag. 

For  the  continuation  see  the  volume,  from  which, 
however,  we  extract  the  dosing  verses  concerning 
a  well-remembered  day : — 

onxK  or  w£LLi2fGT0N*a  ruffxajiL. 

I  fiuu  had  seen  that  army 

Of  veterans  by  the  bier. 
Each  haloed  with  his  own  renown 

In  war's  dun  atmosphere. 
I  fain  had  seen  those  squadrons 

Of  youths  before  the  car. 
Vowed  to  preserve  their  leadei's  fame, 

To  track  his  guiding  star. 

I  fain  had  heard  the  trumpets 

Peal  (areweU  o'er  his  tomb. 
What  time  the  solemn  priest  reealied 

The  universal  doom. 
I  fain  had  seen  a  nation 

Stand  weeping  by  that  grave 
Saying,  **  This  man  was  good  as  great. 

As  true  as  he  was  braf  e. 

"  Our  leader,  our  ensample ! 

Whom  have  we  left  like  the  P 
We  must  abuse  our  measurement 

And  shorten  our  degree. 
Our  mast  must  be  of  poplar. 

Our  bow  of  willow  frail, 
For  the  pine  is  withered  on  the  height. 

The  yew  tree  in  the  vale." 

Twas  thus  I  sat  and  pondered 

On  that  November  mom. 
Beyond  my  sight  those  armies. 

Mine  ear  that  trump  and  horn. 
I  only  saw  the  beeches. 

Nodding  their  naked  boughs, 
I  only  saw  the  hoary  rime 

Whitening  the  mossy  knowee. 

But  the  living  trees  and  mosses 

Through  all  their  wintiy  frost. 
Spake  better  eheer  than  pageantries 

For  him  whom  we  had  hNt 
They  said,  **  See,  God  reneweth 

The  leaves  and  flowers  that  fldl. 
Is  a  soul  that  helpeth  a  nation's  need 

Not  worthiei  than  them  all  P  " 

This  volume  is  the  largest — ^running  over  300 
pages,  and  the  best  got  up  in  paper  and  typography 
of  those  we  have  noticed.  Scotland,  Itidy,  India 
—-all  noble  fields  for  a  poetess — furnish  its  ma- 
terials ;  and  we  believe  that  very  few  readers  of 
the  book  will  wander  over  from  its  Sobroan  cm 
the  Sutlej  to  the  Dwina,  without  being  better  for 
(he  company  they  have  kept. 
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THE   PEACE   CONFERENCES. 


Pasliamskt  met  upon  the  Slst  January.  The 
speech  £tom  the  Throne  vas  leas  pacific  than  many 
persons  expected.  The  Ilentes  of  France  receded, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  Swedes  advanced,  vhen  the 
document  reached  Paris  and  Stockholm.  The 
dehate  that  followed  the  motion  was  animated; 
but  not  marked  by  the  assertion  of  many  different 
principles.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament  concurred 
in  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  the  preparations 
for  war  while  discussing  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
and  in  continuing  hostilities  until  a  **  satisfactory 
peace  were  obtained."  But  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  expressed  on  one  point.  Mr. 
Boebuck  asserted  the  right  of  the  nation  to  some 
knowledge  of  the  terms  of  peace  before  they  were 
irrevocably  adopted  and  fixed.  The  Ministry  con- 
tended for  confidence  in  themselves  and  their 
wisdom  from  the  public,  after  various  exhibitions 
of  their  low  diplomatic  talent.  The  Opposition, 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  concurred  in 
this  state-craft.  In  other  words,  if  the  Cabinet, 
through  Earl  Clarendon,  were  to  give  Gibraltar  or 
Malta  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  the  Queen  were 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  nation  could  have  no 
alternative,  but  only  their  revenge  in  expelling  a 
Government  or  taking  off  a  head  or  heads.  A 
large  value,  indeed,  must  be  placed  by  statesmen 
upon  their  own  trunks,  when  they  thus  pit  them 
against  our  property.  The  doctrine  is  perfectly 
sound,  according  to  red-tape  and  routine.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  precedent. 

The  eant  of  diplomacy  requires  more  correction 
than  any  other  vice  of  the  governing  families.  The 
people  pay  for  wars.  They  furnish  their  material 
in  every  sense.  They  are  therefore  entitled  to 
know  the  reasons  for  their  commencement,  and  the 
tenos  of  their  discontinuance.  The  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  is  advanced  as  the  reason  for  the 
secrecy  of  this  class  of  business.  The  people  do 
not  propose,  technically,  to  assail  other  nations. 
They  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  The  Sovereign 
oommences  or  stops  war.  The  Sovereign  is  the 
only  authority  on   the   subject.      The  nation  is 


nothing.  The  popuktion^are,  diplomatically,  serfs 
and  slaves.  Diplomatically,  we  are  ignor^  like 
as  many  Bussians  or  horrid  negroes  of  Carolina. 
William  the  Bastard  was  no  more  his  own  master 
on  this  business  of  life  or  death  than  his  distant 
and  much  more  Respectable  descendant,  Queen 
Victoria.  This  old  rubbish  from  the  conquest  and 
the  curfew  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  encum- 
ber the  courts  of  the  State.  The  real  prerogatives 
or  privileges  of  the  Sovereign  are  in  no  manner  con- 
cerned in  its  bemg  swept  away.  The  power  of  the 
Queen's  Ministry  is  alone  in  danger.  The  whole 
affair  resolves  itself  into  the  plain  question — are 
the  Cabinet  placed  above  the  Parliament,  or  the 
Parliament  above  the  Cabinet  ? 

We  quite  well  comprehend  all  that  can  be  said 
concerning  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  from 
the  publicity  that  would  be  given  to  negotiation  by 
any  other  system  ;  and  we  admit  that  some  incon- 
venience would  be  incurred,  but  less  than  is 
hazarded  upon  the  present  plan.  One  or  two 
notorious  examples  will  explain  our  meaning.  A 
vote  of  the  Commons  was  almost  accidentally  given 
last  session  agabst  a  subordinate  clause  in  the 
treaty  with  France  concerning  the  new  Turkish 
loan.  Some  danger  of  a  misunderstanding  with 
our  allies  existed.  It  is  true  that  the  present  Em- 
peror of  the  French  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  our  eccentricities,  and  can  make  allowance  for 
their  existence ;  but  every  emperor  with  whom  we 
may  hereafter  be  in  alliance  may  not  have  all  the 
advantage  of  Napoleon*s  education  and  training. 
The  danger  would  have  been  avoided  entirely  by 
the  submission  of  the  treaty  to  Parliament  before 
its  conclusion,  and  the  public  servioe  could  not 
have  suffered  the  slightest  umbrage. 

The  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty  with  the  United 
States  concerning  Central  America  is  another  re- 
markable case.  The  two  diplomatists  endeavoured 
to  mystify  the  business.  The  American  believed 
that  he  had  cheated  the  Britisher ;  and  the  Briton 
was  convinced  that  he  had  done  the  Yankee.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  knew  what  Mr.  Clayton  required 
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bat  ehnekled  oyer  his  olererness  in  evading  the 
want.  Mr.  Clayton  went  to  the  Wliite  House 
with  joy  in  his  heart  because  he  belieyed  that  he 
had  procured  his  object  from  the  simple  European 
without  even  permitting  his  victim  to  guess  at 
what  he  wanted.  It  appears  to  us  that  the 
Britisher  is  the  smarter  of  the  two  men,  and  that 
the  British  Cabinef  s  reading  of  the  treaty  is  dearly 
correct;  but  this  little  history  may  yet  lead  to  a 
great  war,  and  has  caused  very  bitter  feelings 
between  the  two  nations.  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  submit  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Britain  and  the  Representatives  and 
Senate  of  the  States !  The  truth  wouU  then  have 
appeared.  The  purposes  of  the  British  and  the 
wants  of  the  United  States  Qovemment  would 
have  been  known.  They  would  not  have  agreed 
in  their  views,  but  the  disagreement  would  not 
have  been  accompanied  with  those  hostile  feelings 
that  now  exist  The  two  cases  illustrate  our 
assertion  that  the  publicity  of  negotiations  would 
probably  prevent  diplomatists  from  overreaching 
the  persons  with  whom  they  transact  business,  but 
ooold  interfere  with  no  other  science  except  that  of 
cheating.  Exceptiona  occur  to  all  rules.  Secret 
treaties  exist  between  nations.  The  time  for 
acting  upon  them  has  not  arrived;  and  they  are 
locked  up  for  use  in  some  following  year.  The 
Government  might  have  the  privilege  of  com- 
municating treaties  of  that  description  to  a  small 
committee  of  Parliament ;  selected  from  both  sides 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  not  connected  officially 
with  the  Ministry.  These  gentlemen  and  peers 
would  be  not  less  trustworthy  than  the  derka  of 
the  Foreign-office,  through  whose  hands  all  docu- 
ments of  this  nature  pass.  Cases  of  this  character 
are  very  ran ;  and  the  terms  of  peace,  when  war 
has  commenced,  are  not  included  among  necessary 
xeservations. 

The  secrecy  which  professional  diplomatists  oon- 
fiider  needful  to  their  craft  is  always  broken.  The 
preliminaries  of  peace  are  already  known,  and  were 
published  in  nearly  all  European  newspapers  a 
month  before  the  plenipotentiaries  met  to  consider 
them.  The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
unnecessary.  The  Qovemments  of  the  Allies  could 
have  agreed  to  their  terms,  forwarded  the  specifi- 
cations of  peace  by  Count  Esterhasy,  or  any  other 
Austrian  messenger,  and  vaited  the  reply.  The 
meetmg  at  Paris,  and  all  the  confabulation  that 
must  occur  thereb  is  a  risk  undertaken  by  our 
statesmen  for  nothings  except  the  desire  to  follow 
precedent.  We  call  it  a  risk,  because  the  cunning 
of  Anssia  will  be  employed,  and  its  gold  fndj 
expended,  to  divide  the  AUies.  If  France  oould 
be  detached  from  the  alliance,  we  should  have  the 
war  to  ourselves ;  and  it  would  be  probably  con- 
ducted in  a  more  effective  but  less  expensive  style ; 
yet  it  is  not  a  property  to  be  coveted. 

Russia  will  not  accept  the  terms  of  these  pre- 
liminaries unless  already  exhausted,  without  the 
probability  of  avenging  them  at  an  early  date.  All 
the  elements  of  sound  policy  combine,  therefore. 


to  demand  the  iTurther  exhaustion  of  that  empire, 
not  by  slaughtering  its  serfs,  but  by  mortgaging  its 
revenues  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the  war.  The 
terms  proposed  in  the  paper  submitted  by  Count 
Esterhasy  to  the  Czar  display  little  sagacity  from 
the  West. 

The  abolition  of  the  Russian  protectorate  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallaohia  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence^  until  we  know  what  next  is  meant 
for  the  fate  of  these  provinces.  The  Turks  abolished 
effectually  that  protectorate  in  1854,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  renewed  successfully  for  some  time. 
The  Allies  imposed  the  Austrian  protectorate  after 
that  deliverance,  and,  of  the  two,  it  is  the  worse. 
This  movement  of  the  Austrian  armies  enabled  the 
Russians  to  increase  their  forces  before  Sebaatopol, 
as  Ceronini  covered  the  Muscovites  and  crushed 
the  WaUachians  at  the  same  time.  The  result 
was  foreseen  by  every  intelligent  person  in  France 
or  England  unconnected  with  the  Governments, 
and  thus  it  appeared  that  the  least  competent  men 
were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
country. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  concerns 
Austria  and  the  Germans,  who,  while  the  Western 
Powers  fought, talked  by  their  side;  much  more  than 
either  Britain  or  France.  The  exportation  of 
Danubian  produce  to  the  western  markets  may  be 
promoted  dightly  by  this  measure,  but  the  proposed 
ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Dobrudscha 
would  effect  that  end  equally  well ;  and  the  canal 
will  be  made,  whatever  be  the  fate  of  thb  point. 
The  allies  demand  a  slioe  of  Bessarabia  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube  towards  the  Euxine,  to  secure 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river.  They  propose  to 
drive  back  the  Russian  frontier  from  the  Danube 
and  the  Pruth.  The  friends  of  ihe  Muscovite 
protest  against  the  infringement  of  their  empire; 
but  this  slice,  however  thin,  destroys  its  integ^ty ; 
and  when  the  ice  is  broken,  the  diplomatists  may 
as  well  bathe  in  the  Dniester.  The  slice,  indeed^ 
is  not  so  very  thin,  for,  so  fiur  as  we  comprehend 
its  magnitude,  it  exceeds  one-third  of  Bessarabia. 
The  new  frontier  will  apparently  be  an  imaginary 
line,  or  a  turnpike  road.  It  wHl  be  liable,  there- 
fore, to  perpetual  misunderstandings,  and  the 
frontier  provided  by  nature  should  be  adopted. 
Mountains  or  rivers  form  the  geographical  boun- 
dariea  of  nations,  marked  out  before  their  exibtenee, 
and  the  Dniester  should  be  made  the  new  frontier 
of  Russia.  The  arrangement  would  prevent  the 
dismemberment  of  Bessarabia— one  of  those  more 
recent  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  has 
not  bemi  improved  by  the  connexion.  Unquestion- 
ably Russia  wouM  not  willingly  withdraw  over  the 
Dniester.  It  is  not  willingly  that  her  legions  will 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Danube  and  the  Pruth. 

The  new  territory  will  be  attached  to  the  Prin- 
dpalities ;  but  to  what  will  the  Principalities  be 
attached  P  The  Turkish  power  north  of  the  Danube 
has  been  long  nominal  The  Sultan  is  the  feudal 
superior  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  He  appoints 
or  confirms  the  dection  of  their  chief  magistrates. 
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He  reeeirei  an  jeaily  tribnte  of  inmgiiificant 
amoont.  The  Principalities  are  not,  therefore, 
Taluable  to  Tarkey,  bat  have  been  hitherto  less 
a  source  of  strength  than  of  weakness.  They  have 
been  goyemed  by  a  co-partnery,  with  an  imperium 
w  imperio  added  to  the  difficulty.  Is  this  partner- 
ship to  be  renewed  with  Austria  as  the  "  Co.**  in 
the  business  P  Count  Buol  is  in  Paris  to  arrange 
that  plan ;  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  is  there,  and 
should  prerent  the  intended  crime.  Warming-pans 
in  borough  politics,  as  in  family  liriugs,  are  very 
common ;  but  Austria  is  willing  to  give  the  ffenui 
a  new  devdopement,  by  protecting  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  until  Kussia  be  able  to  renew  her  claims. 

A  Danubian  confederacy  is  the  natural  remedy 
for  the  present  evils.  Bessarabia  and  the  two  Prin- 
cipalities contain  seven  millions.  Servia  might  be 
added,  and  the  population  would  reach  ten ;  but 
the  land  could  support  thirty  or  forty  millions. 
This  new  State  might  continue  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Porte»  after  the  manner  of  Egypt ;  or  it 
might  assume  the  debt  of  Turkey  created  in  this 
war.  Austria  and  Russia  would  be  its  formidable 
enemies.  An  alliance  with  Turkey  would,  therefore, 
be  its  natural  policy.  Austria  might  have  fears 
for  Hungary  or  Transylvania ;  but  the  world  has 
not  guaranteed  yet  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  The  Danubian  provinces  would  form  a 
refuge  for  exiled  Hungarians  and  Poles,  and  the 
loropean  conscience  would  sleep  more  soundly 
after  finding  a  home  for  them  on  the  European 
surface. 

The  equalisation  of  religious  communities  in  the 
Turkish  empire  opens  another  mode  of  settlement. 
Christians  and  Mahommedans  are  to  have  equal 
rights ;  therefore  the  maintenance  of  a  large  Chris- 
tian population  within  the  empire  may  be  desirable. 
The  Mussalmen  will  still  hold  the  greater  number 
of  places;  the  Christians  will  transact  the  larger 
amount  of  business.  The  Christians  will  form  the 
Commons^  and  the  disciples  of  Mahomet,  for  a 
time,  the  Peers  of  the  Porte.  The  result  is  easily 
foreseen,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  will  again 
become  Christian. 

Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  flat  countries,  rich 
in  com,  but  not  well  calculated  for  defensive 
operations.  They  are  not  strong  border-lands, 
although  a  prosperous  population  might  defend 
their  fields.  The  Greek  religion,  under  some  con- 
dition, for  the  Eastern  Church  has  its  sects,  forms 
a  bond  of  union  with  Russia,  which  can  only  be 
counteracted  [ff  free  political  institutions.  The 
Sultan,  or  bis  advisers,  may  have  understood  that 
fact  when  they  offered  a  constitution  to  the  Prin- 
cipalities. The  offer  was  nullified  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  late  Czar.  Circumstances  now 
supply  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  proposal 
made  seven  years  ago.  The  Boyards  of  Bessarabia 
recollect  the  broken  promises  of  Russia  to  them. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Moldavian  serfs  was 
effected  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  The  format 
tion  of  a  constitutional  government  on  the  left 
bank  of  thf  Danube  would  meet  Uyr  obstacles^ 


and  it  is  the  only  mode  of  rendering  these  provinoe^ 
either  in  alliance  to  or  direct  connexion  with  the 
Porte,  a  wall  to  Turkey. 

The  British  Qovemment  are  said  to  have  em- 
employed  our  influence  to  insure  a  trial  to  that 
experiment.  The  Cabinet  deserve  credit  on  this 
subject,  both  for  fidelity  to  constitutional  prindplea 
and  for  political  sagacity.  Austria  opposes  the 
scheme — which,  if  adopted,  would  attract  many 
subjects  of  the  Empire  to  the  Principalities,  and 
set  an  example  to  the  oppressed  of  Vienna  not  less 
dangerous  than  to  the  serfs  of  Russia.  The  new 
Turkish  hiws  would  secure  in  the  Principalities,  as 
in  other  provinces,  complete  religious  freedom. 
The  recent  concordat  with  Rome  endangers  such 
religious  liberty  as  existed  previously  among  the 
subjects  of  Austria.  The  contrast  wodd  altogether 
be  painful.  It  would  be  apparent  to  all  the  races 
of  the  Danube.  Therefore  all  the  influence  of 
Austria  and  Russia  will  be  employed  at  the  Parisian 
conferences  to  prevent  the  political  emancipation 
of  the  Principalities,  supported,  we  fear,  by  the 
opinions  of  the  present  F^nch  Government. 

The  neutralisation  of  the  Bkck  Sea  will  be  bad  or 
good,  according  to  the  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  mere  phrase  is  valueless,  for  the 
Euxine  oould  be  neutralised  nominally,  not  only 
without  advantage,  but  with  absolute  dhiadvantage 
to  the  Turkish  Government.  The  scheme  involves, 
according  to  popular  rumour,  the  disarmament  of  the 
Russian  ports  and  shores  within  the  Bosphoms ; 
but  there  is  a  major  and  a  minor  Bosphoms,  and 
the  question,  whether  in  this  case  the  major  inolndes 
the  minor  is  not  yet  resolved.  Is  Azov  part  of  the 
Euxine,  or  an  independent  sea  F  When  we  bargain 
for  the  neutralisation  of  the  waters  of  Odessa  and 
Sebastopol,  are  those  of  Taganrog  included  P  That 
is  the  question  in  different  and  plain  words.  If  the 
Sea  of  Azov  be  excluded  from  the  treaty,  the 
Russians  may  build  a  thousand  ships  of  war,  light 
of  draught,  but  competent  for  a  summer  trip  to 
Constantinople,  and  harbour  them  in  that  estuary 
of  the  Don.  The  Azov  is  an  extension  of  the 
Don ;  and  is  connected  already,  we  believe,  to  the 
Volga,  and,  necessarily,  to  the  Caspian.  The  link 
might  be  easily  rendered  large  enough  to  admit 
armed  barges,  gunboats,  and  even  heavier  war- 
ships ;  and  the  latter  could  be  bmlt  in  any  oomer 
of  the  Caspian,  or  on  the  Volga,  Ihe  largest  river 
of  Europe — larger  even,  we  believe,  than  the 
Danube;  and  transported,  when  required,  through 
the  Don  into  the  Azov,  and  thenoe  into  the  «Mfv 
elawum,  and  onwards  to  the  Dardanelles. 

The  Dniester  runs  like  a  miU-race  in  some 
places,  and  until  they  are  «<  neutralised,"  like 
Niagara  by  a  ship  canal,  that  river  will  not  become 
formidable  for  naval  arsenals,  much  out  of  sight  of 
diplomatic  eyes.  The  Bug  and  the  Dnieper  pre- 
sent more  pressing  dangers.  Nicolaieff,  tiie  ship- 
building port  of  Russia  for  the  Bhiok  Sea,  is  on  the 
Bug.  Anj  requisite  works  may  be  formed  upon 
these  rivers,  or  their  Liman,  where  Kinbum  standSy 
now  in  possession  of  the  Allies.    The  Dniepet 
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supplies  exoeUent  timber.  The  Don  has  iron. 
The  inter-navigation  may  be  completed  at  com- 
paratively little  cost,  and  thns  the  neutralisation  of 
the  Eozine  may  become  a  mere  deception,  onless  it 
oomprises  the  Azov,  and  the  navigable  rivers  flow- 
ing into  the  Black  Sea ;  while,  even  if  they  were 
included,  a  Bussian  flotilla,  a  thousand  strong, 
might  be  built  in  the  Caspian,  or  the  Volga,  or  in 
the  other  navigable  rivers  of  southern  Russia,  and 
brought  into  that  Black  Sea  upon  three  months 
notice. 

The  destruction  of  Sebastopol  and  its  artillery, 
ships,  and  stores,  has  been  a  terrible  blow  to 
Russia.  The  pecuniaiy  loss  is  a  grand  embarrass- 
ment. The  revenues  of  the  empire  for  two  entire 
years  would  be  required  to  replace  Sebastopol,  its 
fleet,  guns,  and  material.  The  destruction  of  the 
forts  on  the  Circassian  coast  will  be  also  felt  for 
some  years,  even  if  the  Allies  were  prepared  to 
allow  their  replacement  with  no  farther  delays  than 
masonry  imposes.  The  Russian  fleet  in  the  Euxine 
cannot  be  formidable  for  some  years,  since  the 
ships  at  the  bottom  of  Sebastopol  harbour  are  not 
laid  up  m  ordinary,  but  in  very  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  are  never  likely  to  be  again  service- 
able ;  yet  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  number  of 
gunboats  that  the  Russians  may  have  even  now 
prepared,  and  ready  to  descend  their  rivers  when 
they  are  wanted.  The  two  last  campaigns  have 
wasted  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  Russia 
more  rapidly  than  any  previous  invasion  of  the 
empire  accomplished;  yet,  who  that  remembers 
1811  and  1814  can  doubt  the  elasticity  of  the 
Muscovites  in  any  effort  only  requiring  men  P  This 
point  of  the  proposed  treaty  will  hamper  Russia  in 
the  Euxine,  and  prevent  its  progress  for  some 
years ;  but  without  a  correct  definition  of  the  phrase 
"neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,"  we  cannot  con- 
sider it  extremely  binding,  and  in  no  case  should  it 
be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  future. 

The  Protectorate  of  the  Christians  of  Turkey 
will  be  transferred  by  the  new  treaty  from  Russia  to 
the  great  European  Powers.  This  is  most  objec- 
tionable policy,  and  we  are  not  astoni&hed  that 
Russia  concedes  that  point.  Our  statesmen  need 
not  continually  urge  the  necessity  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence and  integrity,  while  they  provide  for 
unlimited  interference  in  its  affairs.  The  majority 
of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church.  Individual  members  of  that  communion 
may  be  equitable  and  liberal  in  their  opinions,  but 
the  church,  as  a  collective  body,  has  been  ready  to 
persecute  upon  the  acquisition  of  power.  The 
deputation  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Jews  found,  now  fifteen  years  since,  that  even  in 
Palestine  the  descendents  of  Judah  were  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  houses  of  Turks  from  the 
personal  violence  of  the  orthodox  Greeks— in  name, 
if  not  in  race.  The  persecutions  of  the  Russian 
Church  are  notorious,  and  the  life  of  the  Jews  in 
the  northern  empire  has  long  been  one  of  insult 
and  suffering.  Even  in  that  toy  kingdom  of  Greece, 
established   by  the  European  Powers,  religious 


freedom  has  no  existence.  Not  long  ago,  Otho 
nearly  quarrelled  with  President  Pierce,  or  his 
antecedent^  upon  this  subject,  when  the  Grermaa 
King  of  Greece,  or  his  Government,  interfered  with 
a  harmless  missionary,  who  wanted  to  teach  his 
opinions.  These  Greeks  understand  by  toleration 
their  exclusive  claim  to  be  considered  orthodox 
Christians.  They  enforce  the  claim  wherever  an 
opportunity  arises,  and  they  have  a  particular 
detestation  to  the  Moslems. 

The  Greek  merchants  who  buy  or  sell  goods  and 
publish  pamphlets  in  this  country  are  not  equita- 
ble specimens.  They  may  be  just  men,  but  they 
are  not  just  specimens.  They  have  learned  our 
opinions,  and  many  of  them  have  probably  adopted 
our  views ;  but  the  Christian  Greek  of  the  East  is 
often  no  better  than  the  Christian  Latin  of  the 
West,  who  presumes  to  pass  laws,  not  regarding 
actions  only,  but  respecting  opinions  and  thoughts. 
The  natives  of  the  far  west  of  Southern  America, 
like  those  of  France,  are  reforming  that  practice, 
and  New  Granada  has  set  the  example  of  religious 
freedom  which  Mexico,  we  believe,  has  followed. 
The  Turks  secured  religious  equality  among  the 
Christians  of  their  empire  some  years  since.  Pro- 
testant congregations  were  established  in  nearly  all 
the  hurge  cities.  Protestant  schoob  have  been  useful 
to  all  classes.  The  proceeding  was  hateful  to 
Russia.  It  infringed  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  "Orthodox  Church."  The  Latin  Church, 
which  is  deemed  heterodox,  had  an  extension  of 
immunities  respecting  the  Holy  Places  allowed  to  its 
members.  In  these  causes  the  pretence  for  the 
present  war  originated.  It  has  been  attended  by 
great  results.  Christian  and  Moslem  now  occupy  the 
same  place  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  They  are 
equal  in  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  army,  in  the 
exchequer,  and  in  the  Council  of  State.  Recently 
the  evidence  of  a  Christian  was  not  received  against 
a  Moslem.  That  was  bad,  very  bad,  as  bad  as  the 
practice  of  the  United  States,  where  the  evidence 
of  a  black  man,  being  a  slave,  is  not  accepted  against 
a  white  man,  being  worse  than  a  slave — namely,  a 
slave  owner.  The  distinction  is  abolished  in 
Turkey ;  will  war  also  be  requisite  to  remove  it 
from  the  Southern  States  ? 

Recently  Christians  were  not  allowed  to  enlist  in 
the  Turkish  army  ;  and  the  reason  was  evident,  for 
the  conquerors  feared  the  conquered.  The  same 
course  is  pursued  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
blacks  form  no  part  of  the  militia  or  regular  mili- 
tary force  of  the  Union.  That  law  has  been 
abolished  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  Christians 
will  be  trained  to  arms  as  the  Moslems  have  been, 
and,  like  them,  may  reach  the  highest  office  in 
the  camp  and  the  field.  This  arrangement  will 
greatly  increase  the  military  strength  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  for  the  Hungarians  and  Poles  will 
eagerly  seek  service  in  the  armies  of  the  only  State 
that  endeavoured  seriously  to  protect  their  interests 
and  nationality. 

Unequal  taxation  is  another  badge  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  Christians  of  Turkey  were  lightly  but 
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jel  uiieqnally  taxed.  This  evil  has  likewise  been 
lemoyed,  and  all  parties  will  now  paj  the  same 
amount  of  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The 
miiera  piebs  contribuens — a  term  that  originated  iu 
Hongaij — ^is  now  to  be  obliterated  from  the  Tur- 
kish practice^  and  all  men,  without  distinction  on 
aooonnt  of  religion,  will  pay  the  same  taxes,  be  they 
large  or  small. 

Turkey  ia  not  a  Parliamentary  couutry;  and 
therefore  the  Sultan  maj  be  considered  the  distri- 
bator  of  patronage  and  the  fountain  of  legislation. 
The  Turkish  monarchy  is  arbitrary.  Its  theory  is 
more  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  European  power ; 
for  even  in  JEUissia  the  enemies  of  an  Emperor  can 
assassinate  him,  while  in  Turkey  the  bigoted 
Moslems,  who  hare  always  been  the  foes  of  reform- 
ing Saltans,  are  afraid  to  kill  a  Sultan  unless  he 
has  a  male  successor  capable  of  reigning,  and  more 
likely  to  serve  their  purposes  than  the  ruling 
SoTereign.  Arbitrary  Gtovemment  is  always  diluted, 
bowerer,  by  a  Council  of  nobles-  The  ruler  requires 
assistance,  and  he  seeks  adyice.  Even  his  luxurious 
habits  become  the  germs  of  constitutional  princi- 
ples—  for  gradually  advisers  become  directors, 
goremors,  managers,  representatives.  Patriarchal 
Goreraments  become  popular  by  slow  but  certain 
steps.  The  Turkish  Government  is  practically 
rather  liberal.  The  Council  of  State,  or  Divan,  is 
a  numerous  body,  and  until  the  late  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  i^)peared  by  his  strong  will  and  his  wise 
reforms  to  stem  the  tide  that  rolled  so  strongly  in 
npon  his  father's  land  and  throne,  the  Divan  was 
really  the  governing  power  of  Turkey.  The  fate 
of  that  empire  has  engaged  four  European  nations 
in  a  terrible  war ;  yet,  except  for  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
the  fragments  must  have  been  divided,  for  the  life 
would  not  have  repaid  a  struggle.  His  son,  the 
present  Saltan,  is  an  amiable,  easy,  soft-hearted 
sort  of  person,  without  his  father's  courage  or  his 
mother*8  energy.  The  Divan  again  govern ;  but 
Christians  are  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in  this  Coun- 
cil of  State — as  we  understand,  in  some  proportion 
to  their  relative  numbers  in  the  empire.  But  their 
eligibility  secures  their  iufluence ;  for  they  are  likely 
to  be  more  active — and  they  can  scarcely  be  less 
honest — ^than  the  Turkish  politicians,  who  are 
fieqaently  the  worst  of  Turks ;  while  the  present 
Saltan  is,  from  several  causes,  favourably  disposed 
to  the  Christian  population — ^who  are  an  influential 
dass  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  still  more  numerous 
in  the  European  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  protectorate  of  the  European  Powers  is  thus 
injorioos  and  unnecessary.  More  than  half  of  the 
people  in  European  Turkey  profess  some  form  of 
Christianity.  The  number  in  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
great,  but  not  one-half.  The  Christians  should, 
therefore,  be  competent  for  their  own  protection, 
and  the  mere  existence  of  the  protectorate  is  liable 
to  excite  jealousies.  Certainly,  it  will  afford  a 
pretext  for  Russian  intervention  at  some  future 
date.  The  Austrian  empire  will  probably  adopt 
Moseovite  views,  if  that  can  be  done  with  safety. 
Two  of  the  protectors  may  step  in,  therefore,  when 


they  please,  and  enacting  the  part  of  the  lawyer, 
treat  Christian  and  Moslem  to  an  oyster-shell  each, 
while  they  devour  the  native.  The  Western  dip- 
lomatists,  as  usual,  have  been  out-generalled  in  this 
matter  by  Count  BuoL* 

We  have  mentioned  four  purposes — the  emanci- 
pation of  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia  from  Russian 
influence ;  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  rectiflcation  of  the  frontier ;  the  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  joint  protectorate  of  the 
Christians.  The  accomplished  facts, — ^namely,  the 
destruction  of  the  Muscovite  fleet  in  the  Euxine, 
of  southern  Sebastopol  and  its  stores,  the  erasure 
of  the  Russian  forts  from  the  Circassian  coasts,  the 
expulsion  of  the  Russians  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  and  the  reduction  of  their  military 
resources,  are  all  useful  to  free  and  liberal  interests, 
as  means  to  the  end ;  but  they  have  been  dearly 
purchased,  for  they  fall  short  of  the  end.  The 
conditions  of  peace,  with  the  exception  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Danube  and  the  curtailment  of 
the  Russian  frontier,  are  likely  to  prove  ineffectual 
for  the  Allied  objects ;  but  a  fifth,  and  undefined 
clause  remains,  which  Earl  CUrendou  may  make  a 
Pandora's  box  for  Russian  ambition.  The  fifth 
point,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  interpreted 
quietly  to  the  satisfaction  of  Count  Nesselrode  by 
his  Austrian  visitor.  It  comprehends,  according  to 
the  statement,  provision  against  the  re-fortification 
of  the  Aland  iiles  in  the  Baltic ;  but  the  Russian 
engineers  are  supposed  to  have  decided,  on  good 
reasons,  that  Bomarsund  should  not  be  rebuilt. 
They  dislike,  from  experience  of  their  inconvenience, 
all  insular  fortifications,  and  they  had  proposed  to 
substitute  works  at  Abo  for  those  upon  the  Ahmd 
isles. 

The  mysterious  fifth,  we  are  assured,  contains  no 
means  of  rectifying  the  Asiatic  frontiers,  and  no 
remuneration  to  the  Allies  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  them.  Both  omissions  are  of  grave 
importance.  The  monetary  want  will  be  more  in- 
telligible than  the  Armenian  frontier  to  general 
readers.  War,  like  a  chancery  suit,  involves  outlay 
that  the  losing  party  rarely  pays.  Something 
resembling  the  bill  between  client  and  attorney 
remains  to  remind  the  victor  of  his  engagements. 
But  in  our  recent  wars  in  the  East,  the  Burmese 
and  the  Chinese  Emperors  were  presented  regularly 
with  their  little  bills  of  costs.  China  paid  in 
Hong  Kong,  in  commercial  privileges,  and  iu  silver. 
Burmah  paid  in  Pegu.  When  Napoleon  I. 
was  overthrown  at  Waterloo,  Prance  was  charged 
sixty  millions  sterling  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Allies.  When  Russia  defeated  the  Turks  in  the 
previous  wars  between  the  countries,  the  Moslem 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  Muscovite.  Now  that 
the  tables  are  turned,  why  should  not  the  Muscovite 
pay  the  Moslem  ?  Why  should  Russia  not  meet 
the  loan  of  three  millions  required  by  Sardinia  P 

♦  All  the  Turkish  rcformi  nRmed  in  the  preceding  paget, 
haye  not  received  yet  the  sanction  of  the  Saltan;  but  they 
all  will  be  passed  before  the  j^roceedings  respecting  them  are 
I  closed. 
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If  Britain  and  France  be  rich,  and  therefore  care- 
less of  their  money,  Sardinia  and  Turkey  are  not 
vealthy,  and  should  bare  ten  millions  sterling 
between  their  treasuries. 

We  disbelieve  the  presumed  wealth  of  France, 
and  are  acquainted  with  the  diflSculties  of  this 
country.  The  Income-tax  teaches  us  here  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  all  reimbursements  that  can  be 
seiased.  The  national  saving  would  not,  however, 
be  so  valuable  as  the  security  accruing  from  a  pay- 
ment of  fifty  millions  by  Eussia.  Debt  is  a  bond 
for  peace,  and  an  annu^  tribute  of  three  millions 
per  annum  £rom  Russia  to  money  lenders  would 
help  to  consume  the  resources  of  the  empire,  which 
will  be  employed  against  us  when  next  they  oc- 
oumulate  to  a  considerable  amount.  Even  the 
minor  payments  due  to  Sardinia  and  Turkey  would 
postpone  the  next  war  by  probably  two  years.  A 
respite  is  always  worth  a  struggle  around  a  council 
table. 

Some  parties  allege  that  Eussia  would  not  buy 
peace.  The  statement  arises  from  ignorance  of  the 
Korth.  Russian  statesmen  will  not  adopt  the  pre- 
liminaries proposed  from  any  desire  to  oblige,  but 
from  weakness ;  and  they  either  negotiate  for  time, 
with  the  intention  of  continuing  hostilities,  or  they 
will  exercise  "  their  borrowing  powers"  to  pay  the 
money  that  may  be  required  to  buy  a  treaty. 

The  Asiatic  frontier,  although  the  most  import- 
ant point  for  British  interests,  now  only  begins  to 
be  considered.  An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the 
fall  of  Kars  by  famine  will  yet  be  made.  The  com- 
mon rumours  circulated  on  the  subject  demand 
investigation.  The  names  of  persons  high  in  rank 
are  disreputably  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
business.  Those  persons  who  are  thus  accused  and 
compromised  shoidd  be  by  evidence  relieved  from 
the  charge  of  abandoning  Kars  to  soften  Muscovite 
pride,  and  thus,  as  they  say,  render  peace  possible. 
This  inquiry  will  aid  to  promote  in  thb  country  a 
correct  geographical  knowledge  of  the  East,  of  which, 
apparently,  the  British  public  may  be  considered 
destitute. 

All  parties  who  have  passed  a  few  years  at  a 
tolerable  school,  know  that  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  originate  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
tenninate  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  former  river 
drains  Western  Asia  from  its  source  to  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  on  the  west,  to  points  within  often  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  the  Meditetranean. 
Indeed,  a  few  years  since,  the  Euphrates  was  ex- 
pected to  supply  the  shortest  route  to  India ;  and 
the  expectation  will  yet,  in  all  probability,  prove 
correct.  At  a  more  recent  period,  a  scheme  was 
promulgated  for  a  railway  down  its  banks  towards 
India ;  and  if  the  line  be  ever  made,  it  must  pass 
along  the  great  river  for  a  long  distance.  Any  great 
Power  occupying  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
stands  between  us  and  India,  to  our  detriment  and 
loss.  The  ports  of  the  Persian  gulf  are  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Bombay,  and  they  are  still  nearer 
to  Kurrachee  and  the  Indus.  We  need  not  add 
that  Raasia»  in  command  of  the  Euphrates^  would 


occupy,  probably,  Syria,  and  all  the  porta  in  the 
Mediterranean  belonging  now  to  Turkey. 

The  river  of  Kars  is  in  reality  the  great  river 
of  Scripture,  or  one  of  its  branches,  near  its  source. 
The  onward  march  of  Mouravieff  to  Erzeroum  has 
been  expected,  and  his  success  would  bring  him  still 
further  into  the  Euphratean  territory,  ^e  Turks 
marched  an  army  last  year  from  the  lower  banks 
of  the  river  to  Kars,  and  Russians  can  follow 
where  Turks  advance.  The  relations  of  Persia  to 
Russia  are  friendly :  and  the  court  of  Teheran  is 
hostile  to  this  empire  and  to  the  Porte.  Between 
Persian  and  Turk  animosities  exist  from  similar 
causes  to  those  which  separate  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  churches.  The  Persians  have  a  peculiar 
Moslemism ;  and  they  would  protect  the  Oriental 
flank  of  Russia  and  provide  supplies. 

The  configuration  of  the  Russian  Empire  points 
out  this  route  to  conquest  in  the  south  as  that 
which  able  policy  would  adopt.  The  Caspian  and 
the  Volga  are  not  well  known  to  European  politi- 
cians, but  they  supply  between  them  a  navigation 
from  north-west  to  south-east  of  more  than  1,500 
mUes.  We  have  already  noticed  the  water  com- 
munication between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  and 
it  will  add  1,000  miles  in  length,  but  taking  the 
shores  of  the  Azov  in  their  circumference,  a  much 
larger  extent,  to  the  previous  measurement  We 
believe  that  no  insuperable  difiBiculty  exists  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper  in  the 
same  scheme.  A  small  outlay  would  enable  the 
Russian  Government  to  build  gunboats  in  the 
Baltic  for  operations  in  the  Caspian.  The  material 
and  men  of  Russia  can  be  combined  by  water 
without  a  day's  march,  except  to  the  point  of 
shipment,  and  without  a  dozen  of  waggons,  except 
those  required  for  local  details,  upon  the  Caspian, 
by  routes  that  our  vessels  cannot  reach.  The 
Caspian  is  therefore  the  natural  reservoir  of 
Russia  for  a  war  against  the  South.  On  that 
great  inland  sea  we  have  neither  Consul  nor  fort. 
We  do  not  approach  its  shores  by  many  hundred 
miles  of  desert  land.  Persia,  which  holds  parts  of 
the  Caspian  coast,  is  evidently  devoted  to  Russian 
interests.  No  other  Powers  are  connected  with 
that  sea  of  any  importance  in  a  contest  with  the 
Giant  of  the  North.  The  scheme  has  no  over^ 
ruling  obstacle,  for  the  Caspian  is  not  less  a 
Russian  lake  than  the  Neva. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace,  if  drawn  by  nego- 
tiation into  a  solid  form,  will  actually  propel  the 
Russian  armies  into  this  channel.  The  Baltic  pre- 
sents a  desperate  field  of  enterprise ;  for  since  the 
treaty  of  Sweden  with  the  Western  Powers  covers 
that  country — ^not  by  itself  a  very  soft  nut  for  any 
bear — the  Muscovites  cannot  expect  an  easy  pro- 
gress in  Europe,  west.  The  eastern  division  of 
Europe  is  apparently  closed  by  this  new  treaty, 
and  will  at  all  times  present  more  difficulties  than 
the  Asiatic  line.  The  ambition  of  Russia  is  com- 
pressed thus  into  a  comer ;  and  that  the  moat 
accessible  to  Russians  and  the  most  indefensible  to 
us  in  the  world,  unless  those  parts  of  the  world  in 
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which  ve  neitber  have  nor  wiah  to  possess  any 
business. 

A  poweifol  anny  collected  on  the  south-west 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  assured  of  Persian  neu- 
trality or  Persian  subsidies,  has  an  impregnable 
basis  of  some  six  to  seven  thousand  mfles  of 
oanal,  kke^  and  river  navigation^  The  Boa- 
sian  papers  assure  us  thai»  on  the  return  of 
peace,  railways  will  be  added  to  the  water 
oonvejanoes  of  the  empire.  English  capital, 
th^  hope,  win  supply  the  means.  United  Statea 
skill,  they  are  assured,  will  work  up  the  material 
One  of  these  railways  will  touch  the  Volga ;  but 
that  must  be  a  short  line,  for  rails  are  now  placed 
between  St  Petersbuigh  and  Moscow,  while  from 
the  old  metropolis  of  Muscovy  to  the  head  of  the 
navigation  on  the  Volga,  the  distance  is  not  great. 
We  know,  however  the  superiority  of  rails  to  riven 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers.  This 
railway,  therefore,  will  cany  soldiers  close  upon 
ike  Gillian.  Periiape  it  may  ultimately  skirt  its 
hmg  aile&t  and  sullen  waters. 

A  powerful  Russian  aimy,  disembarked  from  the 
Caspian  on  the  side  of  Kars^  would  meet  a  rough 
load  to  thai  city ;  but  the  way  is  not  lon^  and 
for  some  disctanoe,  19  now  within  Russian  territory. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  entire  route  at  present, 
bat,  for  a  season,  the  ie  fado  will  be  obliged  to 
jidi  to  the  de  jure,  and  peace  will  probably  be 
lefuaed  until  the  city  and  district  of  Kara  be  re- 
stored to  Uie  Turks. 

The  Russians  could  easily  improve  the  road. 
They  are  indefiitigable  road-makers,  and  have  made 
ways  through  places  where  human  beings  were 
never  expected  to  peaettate  by  thousands.  They 
could  throw  bnve  and  disciplined  hordes  on  the 
Tarki,  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  withstand. 
The  courage  of  their  men — the  skill  of  their 
generals — Uie  ambition  of  their  nobles — and  the 
eathuaiaam  of  their  priests,  are  all  recognised.  The 
hurricane^  as  of  old,  would  burst  upon  St.  Sophia 
from  the  East.  The  only  dangerous  persons  on 
the  flank,  or  on  the  rear,  are  the  Circassians,  who 
obviously  live  in  innocent  ignorance  of  diplomacy 
and  the  world.  If  their  mountains  are  not  invaded, 
tbey  will  allow  the  spoiler  to  pass  them  in  peace. 
Abundant  evidence  of  this  disposition  has  been 
afforded  by  them  daring  the  present  war.  Ex- 
tremes meet;  and  they  appear  to  iUustrate  the 
saying  bj  copying  the  views  unjustly  ascribed  to  all 
the  Manchester  school,  and  avoiding  war,  until 
it  breaks  in  their  own  doors.  The  Georgian, 
Imezitaan,  and  Mingrelian  militia  would  occupy  the 
Turks  of  Asia  Minor  and  their  allies.  The  chief 
Russian  army  could  hurry  on  to  Constantinople,  or, 
keeping  by  the  Euphrates,  descend  on  Syria  and 
the  south.  A  regular  torrent  of  men  could  be 
maintabed,  and  even  before  Europe  were  armed 
for  the  fray,  the  work  would  be  nearly  accom- 
plished. 

The  opposition  to  Russia  might  not,  however,  be 
European.  It  might  not  even  comprehend  all  the 
States  that  are  now  confederated  for  that  puipose. 


Some  future  ruler  of  France  may  decide  upon 
allowing  Russia  to  seize  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  exchange  for  the  African.  Mis- 
understandings arise  between  neighbours,  and 
Prance  migr  quarrel  with  Britain.  Por  fifty  years 
a  numerous  party  in  Prance  have  sighed  for  Egypt. 
Napoleon  I.  wisely  considered  it  the  key  to  the 
Eaat.  It  is  at  present  the  "lifter,**  but  the  key 
is  by  the  Holy  Land  or  the  neck  of  Arsbia — ^for 
the  long  Red  Sea  is  a  boiling  and  torrid  nuisanoe 
by  the  way. 

We  might  then  be  compelled  to  fight  the  quar- 
rel out  alone,  or  with  such  aid  as  Anb  and  Turk 
oould  afford.  The  fortification  of  Aden  years  ago 
was  an  apparent  accident ;  but  all  our  Eastern 
movements  have  been  apparently  accidental.  They 
have  been  defective  in  plan  and  strategy,  and  yet 
they  have  been  cohesive,  and  work  into  each  other 
like  the  profound  schemes  of  some  master-mind. 
This  peace  may  be  a  snare  for  us ;  but  ultimately 
the  enemy  will  continue  to  be  the  enemy  of  free 
principles  and  thought,  and  therefore  he  will  faU. 
As  the  confirmed  foe  of  Puritan  and  Radical  prin- 
ciples which,  when  honestly  applied  and  intelligently 
understood,  run  in  parallel  lines — in  close  partner- 
ship, in  faith  and  politics — ^he  will  be  crushed  to 
the  dust.  That  fate  may  not  fall  on  the  people — 
a  brave  people^  as  gallant  serfs  as  ever  served 
austere  masters  ;  but  it  will  fall  upon  the  system 
— ^upon  the  northern  empire,  barbaixius  in  thought^ 
and  civilised  only  in  evil — ^upon  that  empire  un- 
reformed. 

The  peace,  if  it  be  concluded,  is  a  truce— of 
years  five  or  ten.  Therefore,  we  should  insist  on 
placing  the  Turkish  Contingent,  under  its  British 
officers  and  in  British  pay,  at  Ears»  sustaining  its 
discipline  and  its  present  strength.  We  should 
keep  Aden,  not  by  a  garrison,  but  an  army  of  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  Sepoys,  who  would  be  an  ad- 
vanced-guard towards  Egypt.  Por  the  same  rea- 
sons, we  should  establish  a  military  camp  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  on  some  stations  near  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  combining  all  the  sanitary 
and  political  recommendations  that  can  be  obtained. 
A  sound  policy  would  lead  us  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Arabs — which  we  cannot  gain  by 
force,  though  we  may  easily  win  it  by  kindness. 
The  occupation  of  Syria  by  a  friendly  power  is  one 
of  the  preventives  that  our  rulers  should  urge  upon 
Turkey.  The  time  may  have  come  when  the  Jews 
should  be  invited  to  occupy  their  old  home.  All 
the  political  and  social  privileges  secured  to  Chris- 
tians, or  to  Bntish  subjects,  would  be  extended  to 
the  Jews  in  Syria,  if  we  sought  the  measure.  We 
should  seek  it,  and  its  adoption  would  work  a  rapid 
change  in  that  land.  It  would  not  avert  the 
coming  struggle,  of  which  we  have  experienced 
the  commencement,  but  it  would  supply  us  with 
interested  and  powerful  allies,  whose  interest  would 
lead  them  to  resist  the  aggresions  that  we  must 
stem,  or  find  our  rank  among  the  nations  reduced, 
and  the  empire  of  the  East  severed  from  our 
sceptre. 
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GOETHE:  HIS  LIFE  AND  CHABACTER.* 


Betobb  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Leves's  first  yolume, 
calm  as  it  apparently  is,  the  popukr  idea  of  the 
great  poet  of  Germany  melts  away.  We  no  longer 
see  the  grand  old  man  in  his  self-reliant  age — "  his 
sublime  old  age,"  as  Longfellow  has  beautifully 
said,  "  where  he  stands  like  Atlas,  as  Claudian  has 
painted  him  in  the  battle  of  the  Giants,  holding 
the  world  aloft  upon  his  head,  the  ocean-streams 
hard  frozen  in  his  hoary  locks" — ^we  no  longer 
picture  him  "  a  tower  of  strength,"  as  he  stands  in 
Ranch's  statue,  the  magnificent  proportions  of  his 
frame,  stUl  so  striking,  symbolising  the  massive 
intellectual  power  of  the  man,  scarce  dimmed  or 
weakened  by  eighty  years  of  almost  incessant 
labour.  Mr.  Lewes  does  well  to  prefix  to  his 
second  volume  that  coldly  beautiful  face  as  we  best 
know  it  —  as  it  was  when  the  shadows  had 
lengthened,  and  lay  thick  and  dark  upon  the  old 
man's  path— when  the  friends  of  his  youth.  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Wieland,  had  one  by  one  fallen  from 
him  into  the  grave,  and  when  hb  mother  and  his 
only  son  had  gone  too ;  for  so  vivid  is  his  picture 
of  the  wild  young  student,  throwing  his  super- 
abxmdant  energy  with  reckless  profusion  into  a 
thousand  differont  channels,  exercising,  wherever 
he  went,  that  pecuUar  fascination  which  was  the 
combined  result  of  his  genius,  his  versatility,  and 
his  extraordinary  personid  beauty,  that  we  altogether 
lose  sight  of  the  cold  philosopher  as  we  are  wont 
to  see  him  in  the  "  classical  serenity"  of  his  after 
years,  unmoved  by  tho^  struggles  which  broke  the 
poor  hearts  that  clung  to  him,  and  calmly  secluded 
in  his  study,  buried  in  scientific  rosearch,  or  singing 
his  poetical  loves  to  rest  with  the  music  of  his 
lyre,  when  the  whole  world  was  ringing  with  that 
fearful  tragedy  which  shook  the  thrones  of  Europe 
to  their  foundation,  and  all  but  splashed  him,  as  he 
sat,  with  its  torrent  of  blood  and  tears.  / 

Mr.  Lewes  does  not,  indeed,  recognise  the 
peculiar  need  of  preparing  us  thus  gently  for  the 
transition,  nor  would  he  readily  understand  the 
disappointment  with  which  we  regard  suck  an  old 
age  as  the  fulfihnent  of  the  glorious  promise  of 
Goethe's  youth. 

He  looks  upon  the  poet's  life  as  a  beautiful 
whole,  feels  not  the  want  we  feel  therein,  and, 
fascinated  by  the  kingly  soul — which,  in  good 
truth,  did  mould  passion,  desire,  and  will  to  its 
own  purposes — ^he  sees  his  hero  struggling  with, 
and  vanquishing  his  heart,  when,  in  reality,  that 
heart  scarce  made  itself  heard  in  the  tumult  of  his 
being — ^never,  save  once,  and  that  for  an  instant, 
rose  against  him  rebelliously,  and  rarely,  save  in  a 
kind  of  mockery,  warmed  and  irradiated  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  genius. 

But  let  us  look  at  him  for  a  moment  as  his 
elegant  biographer  sets  him  before  us  in  his  paternal 


home,  and  in  that  "  many>sided"  youth,  so  original 
(and  we  may  thank  God  that  some  of  its  passages 
are  peculiar  to  himself),  and  yet  so  strangely 
tinged  by  every  passing  infiuence  that  chanced  to 
cross  him.  Ajid  first,  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
the  parentage  of  genius,  let  us  glance  at  the  some- 
what severe  and  peremptory  husband,  and  the 
clever,  natve,  easy-going  wife,  the  details  of  whose 
domestic  life,  seen  in  the  reflected  lustre  of  their 
son's  genius,  are  so  interesting  and  significant : — 

Goethe's  father  was  a  cold,  stern,  formal,  somewhat  pedantic, 
bat  trath-Ioving,  npright-minded  man.  He  hungered  for 
knowledge,  and,  although  in  general  of  a  laconic  tnm,  fredj 
imparted  idl  he  knew.  In  his  domestic  eirde,  his  word  was 
law.  Not  only  imperioas,  hat,  in  some  respects,  capridoos, 
he  was  nevertheless  greatly  respected,  if  little  loved,  hy  wife, 
children,  and  friends. 

Such  is  the  portrait,  in  its  general  outlines,  of 
the  Frankfort  citizen,  whose  fine  frame,  erect  car- 
riage orderly  mind,  and  unmistakeable  cold-hearted- 
ness,  (albeit  his  biographer  does  persistently  call  it 
by  a  gentler  name)  descended  to  the  great  songster 
of  Germany.  It  is  not  a  loveable  picture,  and  Mr. 
Lewes  does  not  try  to  make  it  so ;  but  we  confess 
that  that  of  his  mother,  on  which  mora  pains  have 
been  bestowed,  scarcely  pleases  us  more.  Very 
fascinating  at  a  first  glance  is  the  Frau  Aja»  as  in 
spite  of  housewifely  horror,  she  kughs  so  girlishly 
at  the  mischievous  escapades  of  her  Httle  son ;  very 
charming  the  glimpse  she  gives  us  of  herself  and 
the  children,  story  telling  on  winter  evenings : — 

'*  Air,  fire,  earth,  and  water,  I  represented  nnder  (he  forms 
of  princesses,  she  says,  *<  and  to  all  natural  phenomena  I 
gave  a  meaning,  in  which  I  almost  heliered  more  fervently 
than  my  little  hearers.  As  we  thonght  of  paths  which  led 
from  star  to  star,  and  that  we  should  one  day  inhahit  the 
stars,  and  thought  of  the  great  spirits  we  should  meet  there, 
I  was  as  eager  for  the  hour  of  stoiy-telling  as  the  children 
themselres.  I  was  quite  curious  about  the  f utuze  couae  of  my 
own  improvisation,  and  any  invitation  which  interrupted 
these  eyenings  was  disagreeable.  There  I  sat,  and  there 
Wolfgang  held  me  with  his  laige  black  eyes ;  and  when  the 
fate  of  one  of  his  favourites  was  not  according  to  his  fimcy, 
I  saw  the  angry  veins  swell  on  his  temples,  I  saw  him  represa 
his  tears.  He  often  burst  in  with,  '  but  mother,  the  prin- 
cess won*t  many  the  nasty  tailor,  even  if  he  does  kill  the 
giant.*  And  when  I  made  a  pause  for  the  night,  promising 
to  continue  it  on  the  morrow,  I  was  certain  that  he  would  in 
the  meanwhile  think  it  out  for  himself,  and  so  he  often 
stimulated  my  imagination.  When  I  turned  the  story 
according  to  his  plans,  and  told  him  that  he  had  found  out 
the  denouement,  then  was  he  all  fire  ai^d  flame,  and  one 
could  see  his  little  heart  beating  underneath  his  dress !  His 
grandmother,  who  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  was  the  confi- 
dant of  all  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  story  would  turn  out,  and 
as  she  repeated  these  to  me,  and  I  turned  the  story  aeoord- 
ing  to  these  hints,  there  was  a  little  diplomatic  secrecy 
between  us  which  we  nerer  disclosed.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
continuing  my  story  to  the  delight  and  astonishment  of  my 
hearers,  and  Wolfgang  saw  with  glowing  eyes  the  fulfilment 
of  his  own  conceptions,  and  listened  wiih  enthnsiaatio 
applause." 


*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Goethe,  with  sketches  of  his  Age  and  Contemporaries,  from  published  and  unpuUished 
sources.    By  G.  H.  Lewes. 
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Tea^  we  Cin  subscribe  heartily  to  the  admiration 
which  this  qnick,  joyouSf  and  imaginative  woman 
excited  on  every  side ;  we  can  readily  believe  that 
a  letter  from  her,  with  her  shrewd  mother-wit,  her 
forcible  and  nawe  expressions,  and  her  insight  into 
character,  was  "a  small  jubilee  at  the  Weimar 
court ;"  but  we  do  not  like  to  hoar  that,  through 
life,  her  animal  spirits  were  undamped,  "  her  girl- 
hood peipetuated,"  although  she  had  married  at 
seventeen  a  man  for  whom  she  had  no  love,  and 
one  after  another,  four  fair  children,  the  fruit  of 
that  marriage,  were  laid  in  their  early  graves. 
Here  was  enough,  surely,  to  have  awakened  her 
woman's  heart,  to  have  mellowed  her  exuberant 
spirits,  or  at  least  to  have  given  her  an  intuitive 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  and  the  struggles  which 
he  beneath  the  surface  of  human  life.     But  was  it 
so  ?     We  shall  see.     "  Order  and  quiet,"  she  says, 
in  one  of  the  passages  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  ad- 
miringly quoted,  "  are  my  principal  characteristics. 
Henoe  I  despatch  at  once  whatever  I  have  to  do, 
the  most  disagreeable  always  first,  and  I  gulp  down 
the  devil  without  looking  at  him.     When  all  h& 
returned  to  its  proper  state,  then  I  defy  any  one  to 
•nrpass  me  in  good  humour."     Very  philosophical, 
we  say,  a  wise  and  comfortable  doctrine  to  practice 
in  this  restless,  fussy,  troublesome  world ;  and  so  we 
think  until  we  turn  the  page,      "Her   sunny 
nature,"  Mr.  Lewes  there  writes,  "shrank  from 
storma.     She  stipulated  with  her  servants  that 
tbey  were  not  to  trouble  her  with  afflicting  news, 
except  upon  some  positive  necessity  for  the  com- 
munieation.     Jn  1805,  when  her  son  was  danger- 
ously ill  at  Weimar,  no  one  ventured  to  speak  to 
her  on  the  subject.     Not  until  he  had  completely 
recovered  did  she  voluntarily  enter  on  it.     'I  knew 
it  all,'  she  remarked,  'but  said  nothing;  now  we 
can  talk  about  him  without  my  feeling  a  stab  every 
time  his  name  is  mentioned.' "    There  have  been 
*'  sunny  natures,"  as  sunny  as  that  of  the  poet'n 
mother,  who  have  carried  their  sunshine  with  them 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  instead  of  hold- 
ing aloof  from  pain  and  sorrow,  lest  it  should 
doud  their  brightness ;  and  there  are  many,  not 
perhaps  ao  gifted  as  the  Fran  Aja,  whose  joyous- 
nesa  would  have  been  effectually  dimmed  under 
audi  circumstances  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  that 
suffering  which  she  dreaded  to  be  rominded  of, 
and  who,  if  forced  to  remain  inactive,  would  at 
least  have  fled  in  spirit  to  the  darkened  room  at 
Weimar.    But  she  was  not  of  such  women,  and  it 
is  from  no  lack  of  charity  that  we  put  another  in- 
terpretation than  Mr.  Lewes 's  upon  the  following 
passage  likewise.     "  1  never  bemoralize  any  one," 
she  says,  "always  seek  out  the  good  that  is  in 
them,  and  leave  what  is  bad  to  Him  who  made  man- 
kind, and  knows  how  to  round  off  the  angles.     In 
this  way  I  make  myself  happy  and  comfortable." 
Undoubtedly ;  and  they  are  important  words  inde- 
pendent of  their  worldly  wisdom,  for  in  them  lies 
the  moral,  the  secret,  not  only  of  her  own  life  but 
of  her  son's.     That  charity  never  blinded  her  to 
tke  angUi,  and  that  she  only  avoided  coming  in 


contact  with  them,  lest  she  should  herself  be  hurt 
thereby,  is  tolerably  plain ;  so  that,  while  we  admire 
the  talent  with  whidi  she  cultivated  her  little  son's 
inventive  capacity,  and  can  thoroughly  enjoy  her 
naivete  and  her  joyous  and  laughter-loving  temper- 
ament, we  must  venturo  to  doubt  that  the  poet 
inherited  any  peculiar  "lovingness,"  or  "  excess  of 
sensibility,"  from  her.  Whether  he  really  pos- 
sessed such  characteristics  at  all,  save  in  the  eyes 
of  generous  worshippers,  is  another  point,  which 
pernaps  we  may  examine  hereafter.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  one  party,  and  the 
violent  abuse  of  the  other,  have  tended  to  cloud 
and  conceal  the  real  proportions  of  the  man,  and 
to  make  the  just  estimate  of  his  character  a  point 
of  peculiar  difficulty. 

Of  his  precodty  as  a  child,  no  less  than  his  in- 
tellectual vigour  and  activity  as  a  student,  Lewes 
gives  us  a  vivid  idea.  Thus  his  dialogues  in  Ijatin 
and  German,  upon  subjects  sometimes  given,  some- 
times sdected  by  himself,  wero  written  as  early  as 
hiB  eighth  year;  at  nine,  we  find  him  composing 
and  committing  to  paper  stories  and  lessons ;  and, 
at  twelve,  attempting  a  play.  French,  mathema- 
tics, music,  and  drawing,  were  amongst  the  studies 
carried  on  under  his  father's  superintendence ;  hot 
his  proficiency  in  the  former  was  prindpally  gained 
during  the  occupation  of  Frankfort  by  the  French, 
from  1759  to  1761,  during  which  time  his  theatrical 
taste  was  probably  first  exdted,  certainly  fostered, 
for  we  hear  of  nightly  visits  to  the  French  theatre, 
of  access  into  the  green-room,  and  of  the  irresistible 
attraction  of  the  performance  drawing  him  there 
even  on  Sunday,  though  ''with  the  profoundest 
sense  of  its  wickedness."  On  the  departure  of  the 
French  soldieiy,  carrymg  off  with  them  thdr 
theatre  and  caf^,  no  doubt  to  the  boy's  extreme 
regret,  he  appears  to  have  made  gigantic  strides  in 
his  no  longer  interrupted  studies.  "He  added 
English  to  his  polyglot  store,  and  to  keep  up  his 
several  languages,  determined,  like  the  late  Ducrow, 
'to  ride  six  horses  at  once.'"  The  various  per- 
sonages of  the  romance  he  invented  for  this  purpose 
are  scattered  over  the  world,  and  coirespond  with 
each  other  upon  their  studies  and  occupations  in 
German,  Latin  with  Greek  postscripts,  English^ 
French,  Italian,  and  Jew -German!  The  ktter 
peculiar  dialect  led  him  to  study  the  Hebrew 
knguage,  but  he  never  attained  any  great  pro- 
ficiency in  it. 

It  was  in  his  17th  year,  in  the  October  of  1765, 
that  Goethe  was  first  launched  upon  the  world; 
for  his  experience  of  school  life  had  been  but  for 
the  few  months  when  his  father's  house  was  re- 
building. In  homdy  home-made  attire,  and  with 
a  strong  provincial  accent,  he  arrived  in  Leipsic, 
and  was  entered  as  a  Bavarian  student  of  juris- 
pradence  by  the  rector  of  the  university.  "  Vdatile 
he  was,  wild,  and  somewhat  rough,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  speech,"  but  with  a  spirit  hungering 
after  knowledge,  eager,  uneasy,  "struggling  to- 
wards the  light."  Accordingly  we  find  him  study- 
ing philosophy,  jurieprudenccy  and  logic  under  the 
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Leipsio  professors ;  medicine  and  botanj  with  the 
medical  students  he  chanced  to  dine  amongst,  and 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  in  obedience  to  the 
native  bent  of  his  mind.  A  strange,  wild  time  he 
passed;  horrifying  professors,  and  sometimes  even 
students,  by  his  eccentricity ;  turning  from  the 
salons  which  were  open  to  him  to  the  green-room  of 
the  theatre,  and  the  scarcely  creditable  companion- 
ship of  penniless  literati,  only  less  wild  than  him- 
self;  earning  that  experience  which  was  the  basis 
of  his  two  dramatic  works,  *'  Erwin  and  Elmire," 
and  "  Die  Mitschuldigen,"  (the  fellow  sinners),  and 
ohecked  at  last  but  by  serere  and  dangerous  illness, 
of  which  he  was  painfully  cured  after  a  year's  con- 
finement at  home. 

We  next  find  him  at  twenty  years  of  age  enter- 
ing the  gates  of  Strasburg,  remarkable  even  as  he 
trod  the  streets  for  his  beauty  of  form  and  face, 
and  vividly  impressed,  as  such  a  nature  alone  could 
be,  by  the  grandeur  of  that  cAe/  d^osuvre  of  art,  the 
oathedral  of  the  city.  Here  again  he  was  accident- 
ally thrown  amongst  the  students  of  medicine ;  and 
accordingly  the  study  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  elec- 
trieity,  uod  even  alchemy,  divided  his  leisure.  This 
extraordinary  yersatUity  of  talent  and  rariety  of 
pursuit,  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  we  remember 
that  Gdethe  at  this  time  was  no  recluse,  no  book- 
worm, enthusiastically  as  he  was  devoted  to  litera- 
ture ;  he  mixed  in  the  social  circles  of  Strasburg, 
joined  in  the  student-parties  at  the  public  gardens, 
and  added  to  his  acquirements  those  of  an  excellent 
swordsman  and  rider.  His  worship  of  the  great 
poet  of  England,  and  his  passion  for  art,  both 
blazed  up  at  this  time— -the  latter  on  the  occasion 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  passage  through  Strasburg, 
when  the  tapestries  worked  after  the  cartoons  of 
Baphaal,  wluch  adorned  the  rooms  prepared  for  her. 
excited  his  ardent  admiration.  But  what  must 
chiefly  interest  those  who  would  form  some  idea  of 
the  man's  moinl  characteristics,  apart  from  the 
bewildering  halo  which  his  genius  has  shed  about 
him,  is  that  passion  for  the  pastor's  daughter, 
frederika,  which  we  venture  to  pronounce  the  most 
genuine  attachment  that  strange  heart  of  bis — so 
impressionable  and  yet  so  obedient  to  controul — 
ever  knew.  There  is  some  evideuce  of  this  in  the 
emotion  he  betrayed,  when,  in  dictating  that  episode 
of  his  life  in  the  autobiography,  the  cold  old  man 
paused  in  his  walk  about  the  study  of  Weimar, 
faltered  in  his  speech,  and  only  continued  the 
narrative  after  a  heavy  sigh,  and  in  a  voice  unlike 
his  own  foil  and  assured  tones.  But  it  is  in  a 
certain  passage  of  "  Wilhebn  Meister,"  where  the 
racillating  hero  has  been  induced  to  abandon  the 
woman  he  really  lored,  that  we  "  read  between  the 
lines"  the  reality  of  the  poet's  remorse  for  that 
dastardly  sacrifice  to  worldly  policy  which  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  confiding  country  girl.  Those  who 
can  read  it  aright  need  not  to  be  told  that  Goethe 
invariably,  and  by  his  own  confession,  gave  us  in 
his  works  fragments  of  his  life,  and  results  of  his 
inner  experience— the  internal  evidence  is  too  strong 
to  recpire  any  such  oonfirmation.    None  bat  he 


who  had  gamed  such  an  unworthy  Tictory  oould 
have  depicted  the  wild  and  sickening  struggle  with 
which  poor  Mariana  is  deserted,  the  tormenting 
doubts  and  self-reproaches  which  follow  upon  it, 
and  above  all  the  fiickering  flashes  of  the  old 
tenderness,  long  beliered  to  be  dead  and  cold. 

We  can  but  suppose  that  his  dread  of  marriage, 
as  the  shackle  which  would  impede  his  career,  first 
urged  him  to  struggle  against  his  love,  and  that  the 
sight  of  the  simple  country  girl,  with  her  provincial 
dress  and  accent^  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
fashionable  Strasburg  ladies,  strengthened  him,  as 
his  biographer  has  intimated,  in  the  resolution  of 
casting  her  off.  It  was  no  act  of  weakness.  No 
external  circumstances,  no  interference  of  relatives^ 
or  peculiar  disparity  of  position,  forced  him  against 
his  better  judgment  to  fling  aside  the  love  he  had 
laboured  to  win.  Of  his  own  free  will,  though  vrith 
an  avowed  struggle,  the  strong  man  stood  up, 
shook  off  the  tender  trammels  that  bound  him,  and 
went  on  his  victorious  way.  Well  may  his 
biographer  say  that  this  man,  more  than  any  other, 
cbidd  control  with  an  iron  will  the  emotions  of 
his  soul !  —-or,  in  other  words,  that  his  reason  and 
his  intellect  overshadowed  with  a  gigantic  growth 
his  heart  and  its  affections!  Surely,  it  was  no 
perfect  and  harmonious  nature  in  which,  grand  as 
was  the  outward  career,  this  monstrous  dispropor- 
tion was  palpable.  If  the  arrow  rankled  long  in 
the  poet's  heart,  the  wound  in  the  woman's  never 
healed ;  for  we  are  told  she  had  more  than  one  op- 
portunity of  forming  a  desirable  alliance,  but  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  memory  to  the  last.  "The 
heart  that  has  once  loved  Gdethe,"  she  exclaimed^ 
"  can  belong  to  no  one  else."  Eight  years  after 
his  desertion,  we  find  him  presenting  himself  before 
her,  unheralded,  unannounced — (studying  human 
nature  under  another  curious  aspect,  for  it  certain^ 
was  a  severe  trial) — and  then  writing  a  description 
of  her  touching  reception  of  him  to  the  kdy  who  at 
that  time  reigned  over  his  affections  I  We  forget 
that  other  letter  in  which  he  so  pathetically  de- 
scribes his  remorse  at  wounding  "to  its  very 
depths,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tender  of 
hearts,"  and  only  feel  glad  that  Erederika  escaped 
him. 

"  Three  forms,"  says  Lewes,  "  rise  up  from  out 
the  many  influences  of  Strasburg,  into  distinct  and 
memorable  importance : — ^Frederika ;  Herder ;  the 
cathedral.  An  exquisite  woman,  a  noble  thinker, 
and  a  splendid  monument,  were  his  guides  into  the 
regions  of  Passion,  Poetry,  and  Art."  In  the 
commencement  of  this  friendship  for  Herder  there 
is  something  very  remarkable.  He  came  to  Stras- 
burg to  be  treated  for  an  eye-disease,  and  during 
the  whole  winter,  in  which  the  cure  was  effected  by 
means  of  an  operation,  Gdethe  was  his  assiduous 
companion.  We  are  inclined  to  linger  over  this 
kindly  trait  in  the  young  poet,  and  to  resent,  and 
not  a  little  to  marvel  at,  the  low  estimate  which 
Herder  places  upon  the  powers  of  his  attentive 
visitor ;  for  with  strange  blindness  he  writes  to  his 
brides"  Gdethe  is  really  «  good  fellow*  only  i 
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what  light  and  spanow-like,  for  which  I  inoeasanily 
nproa(^  him."  By  and  bye  we  stumble  npon  an 
explanation.  Goethe's  plans  and  opinions  were 
carefully  Tciled  from  Herder.  Subjects  on  which 
they  most  have  clashed  or  he  revealed  himself, 
were  sedoloasly  avoided — ike  angles  toere  rounded 
^  90  that,  by  concealing  his  real  self,  he  drew  very 
near  the  nnsnspicions  invalid,  dissecting  his  real 
views  and  cluuracter  without  exciting  his  alarm,  and, 
in  fact,  made  him  kU  study  for  that  winter !  So 
much  we  learn  from  hia  own  lips,  and  having  learnt 
it»  moat  of  us  wonld  prefer  the  hard,  sarcastic, 
earnest  Herder,  to  the  *' amiable  and  infinitely 
tolerant  youth,"  who  sat  by  him  so  patiently,  ex- 
ereaing  his  sleepless  self-control,  through  those 
winter  months. 

When  Goethe  fled  from  Frederika  and  Stras- 
\mr^  it  was  to  his  paternal  home  in  Frankfort,  to 
lose  the  remorseful  sense  of  his  cruelty  in  the 
ardent  pursuit  of  that  which  he  soon  recognised 
to  be  his  chief  aim  and  end  in  life — literature,  its 
study  and  composition.  Fragments  of  varied 
form,  ^cs,  and  critical  articles  flowed  from  his 
pen ;  and  that  romantic  and  powerful  production, 
**  Gots  von  Berlinchingeo,"  which  defied  all  the 
bMwn  rules  of  criticism,  and  raised  a  storm  of 
admirmtbn,  astonishment,  and  abuse,  owes  its  birth 
to  this  unsettled  and  somewhat  extravagant  epoch 
in  his  mental  career.  The  eccentricities  of  the 
young  Doctor,  for  to  that  dignity  he  had  aspired 
in  Strasburg,  were  far  from  pleasing  to  his  precise 
and  formal  father,  who  must  have  looked  with 
considerable  astonishment  on  his  wild  and  desultory 
life.  Riding  and  exercising  at  the  sword  by  day, 
skating  and  swimming  far  into  the  night,  and 
throwing  off  a  hundred  unfinished  productions,  all 
tinged  with  the  eKtravagance  of  the  period,  well 
Imown  as  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang" — ^we  can  easily 
believe  that  there  wonld  be  ample  grounds  for  the 
anxiety  of  the  sober  Frankfort  citizen. 

As  the  sweet  image  of  poor  forsaken  Frederika 
azriaes  into  mournful  prominence  when  we  review 
the  career  of  the  poet-student  at  Strasburg,  so  does 
the  memory  of  Charlotte  and  her  magnanimous 
lover  stamp  with  peculiar  significance  that  portion 
of  his  life  which,  at  his  father's  desire,  was  passed 
at  WeUdar,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  prosecu- 
ting his  legal  studies.  But  excepting  for  the 
strong  though  fleeting  influence  which  this  romantic 
episode  exerciaed  upon  his  literary  career,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  composition  of  the  '*  Sorrows  of 
Werther,"  it  has  Uttle  interest  for  those  who 
would  stndy,  as  &r  as  may  be,  the  inner  record 
of  his  Hfe.  His  love  for  the  noble  Kestner's  be- 
trothed was  esaentiaDy  "  an  imaginative  passion," 
in  which  the  poet  was  more  implicated  than  the 
aan  ;  and  as  he  fled  in  delicious  melancholy,  in- 
dulging in  a  luxury  of  self-compassion,  from 
Wetslar  and  its  charms — as  he  hung  Charlotte's 
picture  by  his  bedside,  and  implored  permission  to 
he  the  purchaser  of  her  wedding-ring— we  can  trace 
none  of  ihe  restless  yearning  and  stifled  remorse, 
with  wUok  he  koked  baok  npon  the  deaokte  little 


parsonage  at  Lesenheim.  Self-reproaoh  there  nig^t 
well  have  been  subsequently,  and  we  wonld 
advise  those  who  share  in  his  biographer^s  generous 
admiration  of  him  to  forget,  or,  yi  possible,  to  turn 
over  unread,  this  page  in  their  hero's  story — ^for 
there  is  something  very  painful  in  its  record. 

As  Mr.  Lewes,  in  exposing  Bettina's  romancing 
propensity,  remarks,  that  quite  another  verdict 
would  be  pronounced  upon  it,  did  not  her  sex,  and 
we  may  add  the  memory  of  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  her  eccentricity,  shield  the  pretty 
delinquent,  so  we  may  fairly  say  that  had  a  name- 
less, struggling  writer,  violated  the  sanctity  of 
friendship  as  did  Goethe  in  the  composition  of 
"  Werther,**  and  not  only  traded  in  the  holy  secrets 
of  the  man  and  woman  who  loved  him,  but  so 
grossly  distorted  while  revealing  them,  as  to  fix 
the  public  eye  in  surprise  and  reprehension  upon 
the  Httle  circle  which  had  sheltered  him — had  any, 
we  repeat,  but  the  successful  author  of  **  Gots,'* 
the  creator  of  «' Wilhelm,"  "Faust,"  and 
"Iphegenia,"  thus  demeaned  himself,  the  verdict 
of  his  contemporaries^  no  less  than  that  of  pos- 
terity, had  blasted  his  name  for  ever.  But  let  us 
pass  hastily,  and  without  more  words,  over  this 
stain  upon  the  great  man's  life.  The  whole  epoch 
to  which  it  belongs  is  morbid ;  the  fantastic  pas- 
sion, nourished  by  his  brain  rather  than  his  heart ; 
the  unhealthy  melancholy,  on  which  he  looked  back 
in  after  years  with  such  supreme  contempt ;  all 
were  unnatural,  inflated,  diseased,  and  we  may 
surely  believe  that  in  a  healthier  state  of  mind,  the 
sense  of  rectitude,  if  not  of  delicacy  and  tenderness, 
would  have  forbidden  him  thus  to  misuse  his 
glorious  powers,  and  to  beUe  his  better  nature. 

But  in  dismissing  this  subject,  we  had  well-nigh 
overlooked  the  testimony  to  the  almost  unexampled 
popularity  of  ''Werther,**  which  Mr.  Lewes  gives  us, 
and  which  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted.  "Perhaps 
there  never  was  a  fiction,"  he  says,  "which  so 
startled  and  enraptured  the  world.  Men  of  all 
kinds  and  classes  were  moved  by  it.  It  was  the 
companion  of  Napoleon  when  in  Egypt ;  it  pene- 
trated into  China.  To  convey  in  a  sentence  its 
wondrous  popularity,  we  may  state  that  in  Ger- 
many it  became  a  people's  book,  hawked  about  the 
streets,  printed  on  miserable  paper,  like  an  ancient 
ballad ;  and  in  the  Chinese  empire,  Charlotte  and 
Werther  were  modelled  in  poroehun  I" 

We  next  find  Goethe  the  Hterary  lion  of  his 
native  city,  sought  and  admired  by  dl  the  notabili- 
ties of  the  day,  and  standing  out  in  strong  contrast 
with  most  of  them.  Elopstock,  Levator,  Base- 
dow, Jacobi,  and  the  Stolbergs,  eagerly  cultivated 
his  acquaintance,  and  he  seems  to  have  exercised 
over  one  and  all  of  them  that  strange  fascination 
which  was  one  of  his  peculiar,  and  certainly  most 
misused  gifts.  Heine,  the  author  of  "Ardinghello,** 
thus  describes  him  at  this  period  : — "  Goethe  was 
with  us,  s  beautiful  youth  of  five  and  twenty,  who 
is  all  genius  and  strength  from  head  to  foot,  his 
heart  full  of  feeling,  his  soul  full  of  firs  and  eagle- 
winged;  I  know  no  man  in  the  lAofe  Uatoiy  of 
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litentare  who  at  such  an  age  can  be  compared  to 
him  in  fulness  and  completeness  of  genins/'  En- 
dence  is  not  wanting  of  the  power  of  this  fascina- 
tion upon  the  fair  sex;  but  we  feellittle  compassion 
for  the  two  willing  yictims  of  this  period,  Anna 
Sybilla  Munch,  and  Liii,  the  pretty  coquettish 
daughter  of  a  rich  Prankfort  banker.  The  latter 
made  a  strong  impression  on  him,  and  proToked, 
tormented,  and  crossed  him  into  something  like 
oonstanoj :  but  no  sooner  was  his  love  accepted, 
and  the  objections  of  parents  to  their  marriage 
withdrawn,  than  we  hear  of  his  starting  on  a  tour 
through  Switzerland  with  the  two  Counts  Stolberg, 
"as  an  experiment  to  try  whether  he  would  re- 
nounce her !''  He  returned,  wavering,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, but  reaoWed  in  his  heart  to  give  up,  or 
rather  to  escape  from,  that  tie  of  which  his  instinct- 
live  dread  was  so  strong;  and  accordingly  the 
passage  of  Karl  August  and  his  bride  through 
Prankfort  on  their  way  to  Weimar,  and  the  re- 
newal of  a  friendly  invitation  from  the  Prince,  gave 
Qoethe  the  opportunity  of  effectually  and  for  ever 
rupturing  the  bond  which  was  already  unloosed. 
Mi's  name  swelled  the  list  of  his  forsaken  loves, 
and  the  quiet  city  of  Weimar  gained  a  glory  which 
shall  never  pass  away,  as  long  as  the  footsteps  of 
genius  are  held  sacred  by  the  sons  of  men.  But 
ere  we  turn  to  the  record  of  the  poet's  resi- 
dence there,  and  of  that  brilliant  circle  which  his 
genius  attracted  around  him,  let  us  glance  at  the 
last  products  of  that  mental  activity  which  was 
indeed  "unhasting,  unresting,  as  a  star  of 
Heaven,"  through  the  eighty-two  years  of  his  life. 
In  obedience  to  a  playful  command  laid  upon  him  by 
his  Anna,  "  Clavigo,**  the  dramatised  adaptation  of 
an  old  Spanish  story,  was  thrown  off  in  less  than  a 
week,  during  this  last  residence  in  Prankfort; 
"Stella,"  the  opera  of  "Von  Villa  Bella,"  scenes  for 
"Paust,"  passages  for  Lavater's  physiognomy,  and 
many  small  poems,  filled  his  portfolio.  But  amongst 
these  trifles  lay  two  masterly  sketches,  destined  so 
to  lie,  immatured,  for  ever,  but  bearing,  even  in 
that  state,  unmiatakeable  evidence  to  his  power. 
Of  one,  the  "Prometheus,"  Lewes  says — "It  lies 
there  among  his  works,  a  fragment,  like  the  torso 
of  the  Theseus,  enough  to  prove  the  greatness  of 
the  artist,  if  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  spectator. 
Grand  in  conception,  simple  in  style,  luminous  with 
great  thought,  it  would  have  been  an  exempkr  of 
theadaptation  of  an  antique  symbol  to  modem  mean- 
ings, not  the  idle  imitations  of  a  bye-gone  creed." 
The  other  idea  which  he  projected,  but  which  re- 
mained a  mere  poetic  conception,  though  one  of 
peculiar  beauty,  was  that  of  an  epic,  founded  on 
the  well  known  legend  of  the  wandering  Jew. 

It  is  in  book  the  fourth  of  his  delightful  work 
that  Mr.  Lewes  sets  us  down  in  that  queer  little 
oityin  the  valley  of  the  Ilm,  of  which  he  gives  so 
graphic  a  picture.  Likening  it  to  a  country  village 
bordering  a  park,  rather  than  a  courtly  capital,  he 
goes  on  to  say — "  The  stone-coloured,  light-brown, 
and  apple-green  houses  have  high,  peaked,  slanting 
xoofsi  but  no  quaint  gables,  no  caprices  Qf  archi- 


tectural fancy,  none  of  the  mingling  of  varied  styles 
which  elsewhere  charm  the  traveller.  ....  We 
find  the  dominant  characteristic  of  the  place  to  be 
no  magnificent  church,  no  picturesque  and  ancient 
buildings,  no  visible  image  of  the  ndddle  ages,  but 
the  sweet  serenity  of  a  lovely  park."  In  this  park 
stood  the  garden-house  which  was  the  poet* s 
favourite  residence,  and  the  bark  hut  he  erected 
for  some  birthday  fSte  of  the  Duchess,  which  be- 
came as  great  a  favourite  with  the  homely  and 
simple-minded  Duke.  In  this  park,  which  was 
mainly  his  own  creation,  was  he  accosted  by  the 
fresh,  bright-eyed  girl,  whom  he  at  last  chose  to 
take  to  that  heart  which  had  held  so  many  fisir 
visions  before,  and  in  whose  subsequent  career 
poor  Prederika  was  so  fully  avenged.  But  the 
wooded  park,  with  its  sunny  slopes  and  flickering 
shadows,  the  Belvedere  gardens,  and  the  quiet 
streets  of  the  demure  little  city  itself,  with  the 
protecting  chain  which  shut  out  xmgodlj  pedestrians 
during  the  Sabbath  service — all  seem  strangely  out 
of  tune  with  the  wild  group  to  which  Mr.  Lewes 
introduces  us.  There  is  the  Dowager  Duchess 
Amalia,  laughter«loving  and  unceremonious,  living 
in  student  fashion  at  Belvedere,  singing  student 
songs,  riding  in  a  hay  cart,  and,  when  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  slipping  on  Wieland's  great  coat ! 
Gochhausen,  her  humpbacked  maid — a  malioioua» 
"  sprightly  little  demon'*  —  and  Einsiedel,  her 
chiunberlain,  poet,  musician,  and  actor,  are  figures 
no  less  strange ;  and  to  them  we  must  add  Corona . 
Schroter,  the  beautiful  Court  singer,  Luise,  the 
reigning  Duchess,  "a  grand  creature,*'  who,  with 
Wieland,  the  Doke's  ex-tutor,  are  the  only  calm 
figures  in  the  group,  and  lastly,  Karl  August 
himself,  dashing  across  country  in  manifest  danger 
of  his  neck,  drbking,  flirting,  or  wandering  about 
with  his  dogs !  And  Goethe  P  Skating,  swim- 
ming, love-making — now  flying  over  the  ice,  "  now 
loosening  his  long  hair,  and,  with  locks  flowing 
over  his  shoulders,  whirling  round  in  mad  Bacchante 
waits — now  startling  Weimar  by  endeavouring,  as 
Wieland  says,  '  to  brutalize  the  bestial  nature,'  and 
finally,  standing  in  the  market-place  with  the  Duke 
by  the  hour  together,  smacking  huge  sledge  whips 
for  a  wager !"  Well  may  Mr.  Lewes  head  tlus 
fourth  book  with  the  significant  title  of  "  Genialisdi 
Period  in  Weimar,"  and  forewarn  us  in  his  index 
of  "  skating,  devilries,  and  dissipation."  Quioklj, 
however,  the  first  wildness  evaporates,  the  key  is 
softened,  the  poet  even  expostulates  with  the 
Prince,  and  raised  amidst  a  storm  of  disapprobation 
from  the  aristocratic  Weimarians  to  the  dignity  of 
privy  councillor,  tones  down  into  the  prudent, 
plain-speaking  adviser  of  Karl  August.  Very 
quickly,  too,  from  out  the  love  affairs  which  per- 
plexed his  path,  arises  one  which  "leapt  from 
lambent  flame  into  eager  and  passionate  fire.  It 
was  no  transient  flash,  but  a  fire  which  burnt  for 
ten  years,"  and  the  subject  thereof,  the  Baroness 
Von  Stein,  a  pretty,  coquettish,  accomplished,  and 
worldly  woman,  was  the  mother  of  seven  children  ! 
Such  as  she  was,  "  a  woman  of  rank  and  elegance. 
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of  colture  and  ezperienoe — a  woman  who,  instead 
of  abandoning  hendf  to  the  charm  of  his  affection, 
knew  how,  without  descending  from  her  pedestal, 
to  keep  the  flame  alive" — Goethe  loved  her  faith- 
fnllj  and  well ;  but  apart  from  our  prejudice  against 
sadk  a  connexion,  blameless  as  it  may  actually  have 
been,  she  does  not  win  our  love  or  esteem.  She 
appears  to  have  dbtrusted  and  teazed  him,  to  have 
been  little  warmed  by  his  genius,  little  grateful  for 
his  devotion;  and  on  his  connexion  and  subsequent 
marriage  with  Christiane  Yulpius,  to  have  shown 
such  a  lack  of  generosity  and  truth,  that  we  are 
oompeUed  to  doubt  whether  she  ever  truly  loved 
him. 

"  Amusement  went  hand  in  hand  with  business," 
says  Lewes,  of  that  period  of  sanity  which  followed 
the  first  wild  Weimarian  days,  when  "infinite  genius 
swallowed  infinite  sausages,  drank  infinitely,  loved 
infinitely ;"  and  the  favourite  amusement,  as  those 
familiar  with  "  Wilhelm"  will  divine,  was  private 
theatricals.  ThQ  frequent  rehearsals  of  drama, 
opera,  and  ballet  filled  the  leisure  hours  agreeably, 
and  the  whole  Coxat,  composed  of  such  strange 
ingredients,  formed  a  strolling  company,  wandering 
from  palace  to  palace,  or  occasionally  to  the  forest 
stage,  traces  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Ettersburg. 
With  a  waggon  and  sumpter  asses,  they  would 
start  at  break  of  day  in  the  wildest  spirits — "  on 
through  solitudes,  the  grand  old  trees  of  which 
were  wont  only  to  see  the  soaring  hawk  poised 
above  their  tops,  or  the  wild-ejed  deer  bounding 
past  the  tint  of  the  charcoal  burner.  On  they 
went — ^youth,  beauty,  gladness,  and  hope — a  goodly 
train,  like  that  which  animated  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, when,  'under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
boughs,'  the  pensive  Duke  and  his  followers,  forgot 
awhile  their  cares." 

But  a  new  epoch  was  dawning  in  the  i)oet's 
career.  "  He  was  now  entering  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  life  emerged  from  the  visionary  mists  through 
which  hitherto  it  had  been  seen ;  the  solemn  ear- 
nestness of  manhood  took  the  place  of  the  vanishing 
thooghtleasness  of  youth,  and  gave  a  more  com- 
manding unity  to  his  existence.  His  grand 
dramatic  poem  of  "Iphegenia  Auf  Tauris,"  Mr. 
Lewes's  criticism  on  which  is  so  interesting  and  so 
delicately  correct,  is,  as  he  says,  an  index  of  this 
crystalUHn^f  process  of  his  mind,  in  which  the  tur- 
bulent passions  of  his  youth  sank  into  stiUness. 
It  was  in  this  stage  of  his  life  that  the  poet  and 
Prince  (the  former  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  noble 
by  his  friend  and  master)  started  incog.,  with  the 
lightest  of  travelling  trunks,  on  one  of  those 
romantic  tours  which  were  the  delight  of  the 
faahionable  romantics  of  that  day.  Doubtless  the 
meeting  between  the  son  and  his  parents  at  Prank- 
fort,  of  which  we  hear,  was  a  proud  and  Lappy  era 
in  their  lives,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  the 
"  motherly  and  housewifely  pride,"  of  the  still  joy- 
ous Frau  Aja,  on  the  reception  of  such  distinguished 
guests.  The  characteristic  interview  with  poor 
Frederika,  and  the  narrative  of  it  Goethe  forwarded 
to  her  who  had  never  loved  him  half  as  truly,  have 


already  been  mentioned.  He  paid  Lili  a  visit  too, 
and  "  found  the  lovely  Marmoset  (so  he  called  her) 
with  a  baby  of  seven  weeks  old  in  her  arms,  and  her 
mother  standing  by." 

After  four  months  travel,  the  two  returned  to 
Weimar,  and  the  poet,  considerably  cooled  in  his 
passion  for  the  Frau  von  Stein  (did  this  result  from 
his  glimpse  of  the  lost  Frederika  P)  commenced 
that  eager  study  of  science,  which  was  the  darling 
of  his  old  age.  "  Tasso"  was  planned,  in  prose !  at 
this  time,  "  Wilhelm"  and  "  Egmont"  in  progress, 
numberless  smaller  works  thrown  off,  and  the  poor 
young  Duke,  whose  crystallisatioHhsA  not  advanced 
so  satisfactorily  as  that  of  his  friend,  eight  years 
bis  senior,  was  heartDy  scolded  from  time  to  time, 
for  his  still  boyish  escapades. 

His  next  journey,  in  which  the  deep  yearning  of 
a  whole  lifetime  was  satisfied,  he  made  alone,  and 
under  an  assumed  name.  But  if  his  longbg  for 
the  sxmny  skies  of  the  south  was  indeed  so  strong, 
how  unaccountable  is  it  that  with  Italian  voices 
around  him,  and  the  breath  of  the  sweet  south  upon 
his  cheek,  he  should  have  been  as  coldly  unmoved 
as  if  the  veritable  Her  MoUer,  beut  upon  some 
mercantile  speculation,  and  not  the  impassioned 
"  Kennst  du  das  Land,*'  had  stood  amongst  the 
mountains  and  vineyards,  and  trod  the  stately, 
gem-strewn  cities  of  Italy.  His  feelings  Mtfjf  have 
been  "  too  deep  for  utterance;''  and  yet,  what  could 
be  deeper,  truer,  than  those  passionate  yearnings 
which  did  find  a  voice,  and  such  a  voice,  in  the 
songs  of  the  home-sick  Mignon  ?  The  coldness  of 
his  "Italiane  Bische"  is  sufficiently  explained.  Com 
piled  in  the  decline  of  his  powers,  from  the  hasty 
letters  penned  years  before,  it  could  not  be  other 
than  it  was;  but  how  explain  that  no  glorious 
memories  of  the  past,  whose  trophies  lay  around 
him,  awoke  the  poet's  enthusiasm  as  he  trod  "  the 
land  of  history,  literature,  painting;  and  music  ?" 
That  he  had  not  outlived  the  passions  of  his  youth 
and  their  selfish  indulgence  is  evident,  sinoe  we 
hear  of  his  making  love  to  a  fair  young  Milanese, 
and  only  withdrawing  his  assiduous  attentions  when 
the  poor  girl  rose  from  a  severe  illness  which  fol* 
lowed  upon  a  quarrel  with  her  betrothed  (not  so 
magnanimous  as  Eestner),  and  again  met  him,  freed, 
whether  willing  or  no,  from  her  engagement. 

His  return  to  Weimar  after  this  expedition  seema 
to  have  been  very  melancholy.  His  old  acquaint- 
ances, moving  in  their  narrow  circle,  were  to  a 
certain  extent  distasteful  to  him,  fresh  from  a  new 
world,  far  more  consonant  with  his  nature,  and 
teeming  with  new  ideas,  new  experiences.  They 
grumbled  at  the  change  perceptflile  in  him,  qoes* 
tioned  the  fruits  of  his  literary  labour,  and  pre- 
ferred the  early  version  of  "Egmont"  and  the  prose 
of  "  Tasso"  to  the  copies,  remodelled  with  such 
taste  and  care,  under  the  genial  influences  of  Italy. 
Nor  could  he  turn  to  the  Frau  von  Stein  for  sym« 
pathy  in  his  depression.  The  love  of  old  days,  which 
had  long  declined,  was  no  more ;  he  came  back  dis- 
enchanted ;  and  the  lady,  instead  of  yielding  graoe- 
fully  to  the  necessity  (she  was  now  forty-five!) 
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orerwhelmed  him  with  reproaches,  and  by  her 
fretfal  impatience  hastened  that  which  she  dreaded. 
Resolved  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
art  and  science,  he  resigned  the  most  onerous  of 
his  pnblic  duties,  the  Presidency  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  of  the  Chamber;  and  was  alike 
strengthened  in  this  resolution,  and  urged  to 
greater  productive  activity,  by  that  friendship  for 
Schiller  which  owes  its  birth  to  this  eventful  year 
of  his  history,  and  only  ceased  with  Schiller's  life 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  him. 

It  was  one  bright  day  in  that  autumn  that 
Ghristiane  stood  beneath  the  park  trees,  waiting  to 
hand  the  poet  a  petition  on  behalf  of  her  brother, 
young  Vulpius,  for  whom  sfate  desired  to  secure  the 
great  man's  influence,  and  thus  took  the  first  step 
which  led  to  their  connexion,  and  subsequent 
marriage.  The  poet  gazed  upon  "her  golden- 
brown  locks,  laughing  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  kiss- 
provoking  lips,  and  gracefully  rounded  figure,"  and, 
as  we  may  suppose,  gave  an  encouraging  answer  to 
her  timid  petition.  When  he  came  to  know  her 
he  was  quickly  fiascinated  by  a  nature  which  was 
much  akin  to  that  of  his  joyous  mother,  and  her 
nenve  simplicity,  uncurbed  by  the  artificial  restraints 
of  society,  completed  the  conquest.  Forced  to 
seek  her  own  support  by  making  artificial  flowers, 
owing  to  the  viciousness  of  her  father,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  she  was  a  woman  of  education  or 
worldly  experience;  but  Goethe's  heart  had  not 
often  inclined  to  such,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  prove  that  a  quick  apprehension  and  natural 
shrewdness  enabled  her  to  sympathise  with  his 
tastes.  When  in  the  Christmas  of  the  following 
year  she  became  the  mother  of  his  only  son,  he  took 
her  with  her  mother  and  sister  into  his  house,  and 
some  years  afterwards,  gratefully  acknowledging 
the  happiness  he  owed  her,  he  made  her  his  wife. 
Pew  even  of  his  ardent  admirers  acknowledge  the 
nobleness  of  this  act ;  and  yet  it  certainly  was  one 
of  peculiar  generosity.  The  disparity  of  '  their 
social  position,  her  own  perfect  content,  and  above 
all  the  vociferous  opposition  of  the  little  Weimar 
circle  sure  to  be  excited,  would  have  formed  an 
all-sufficient  argument  against  the  marriage  to 
oiie  of  a  weaker  and  less  generous  nature.  Neither 
was  there  any  admixture  of  self-interest  in  his  mo- 
tives ;  she  loved  too  well,  and  was  too  indifferent 
to  her  position,  to  dream  of  leaving  him;  and  more- 
over that  fatal  tendency  to  intemperance  which  she 
inherited  from  her  father,  had  gradually  shown 
itself,  and  douded  with  wretchedness,  little  dreamt 
of  by  the  world,  the  poet's  once  happy  flreside. 
Under  such  droumstances  he  would  have  been 
defended,  even  applauded  by  many,  had  he  cast  off 
the  mother  of  his  child;  and  it  needed  rare  strength 
«nd  generosity  to  enable  him  to  take  her  to  his 
bosom  as  a  wife.  It  was  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1S06,  when  she  had  been  his  affectionate  companion 
for  eighteen  years,  that  he  espoused  her ;  and  ten 
years  afterwards  he  mourned  her  loss  with  exqui- 
•ite  pathos.  For  her  were  written  the  "  Roman 
Xlog:i€fl»''  of  which  it  is  said  that,  had  he  ;^nued 


nothing  else,  he  would  stand  prominent  amongst 
German  poets ;  and  by  her  side  was  composed  the 
"Metamorphoses  of  Plants." 

The  latter  beautiful  little  treatise  leads  us  to 
glance  at  the  poet  in  yet  another  aspect,  on  which 
Mr.  Lewes  has  bestowed  infinite  pains,  and  which, 
in  its  very  nature,  bespeaks  him  "many-sided" 
indeed.  The  poet  as  a  man  of  science !  The  words 
are  eloquent  with  meaning,  and  when  we  find  that  in 
more  than  one  branch  of  natural  science,  certainly 
in  botany  and  anatomy,  he  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  scientific  men  of  his  age,  we  are  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  variety  of  Ids  gifts,  and  the  almost  unex- 
ampled completeness  of  his  mental  powers.  That 
his  earnest  researches  should  have  been  scorned  by 
the  professors  of  that  day  is  not  surprising ;  the 
very  name  of  the  poet  attached  to  a  scientific 
treatise,  much  more  to  a  scientific  discovery, 
sufficed  to  stamp  it  as  a  flimsy  and  imaginative 
affair,  unworthy  of  grave  investigation.  Yet  the 
testimony  which  Mr.  Lewes  has  collected,  that  of 
such  men  as  St.  Hilaire,  Professor  Schmidt,  the 
continuer  of  Cuvier's  "  History  des  Sciences 
Naturelles,"  and  greatest  of  all,  Richard  Owen, 
triumphantly  established  Goethe's  reputation  as  a 
deep-thinker,  and  earnest,  patient  investigator  of 
natural  sciences.  His  misunderstanding  of  New- 
ton's  "Theory  of  Colours,"  and  the  errors  into  which 
he  was  led  by  starting  from  wrong  premises,  do  not 
impeach  his  authority  upon  other  points,  and  arose 
from  his  utter  ignorance  of  mathematics,  b- 
dispensable  in  the  class  of  experiments  which  he 
undertook. 

But  these  loved  pursuits  were  destined  to  in* 
terroption.  Once  more  at  the  request  of  the 
Duchess  Amalia  and  Herder,  who  were  roaming  in 
Italy  together,  he  spent  a  month  or  two  there,  and 
no  sooner  was  he  re-established  in  his  study  at 
Weimar  than  a  rough  summons  from  the  Duke 
called  him  to  the  Prussian  camp  in  Silesia,  "where, 
instead  of  stones  and  flowers,  he  should  see  the 
field  sown  with  troops."  He  went,  and  com- 
menced writing  an  essay  on  the  developement  of 
animals,  and  a  comic  opera,  amidst  the  din  of  the 
camp.  After  a  short  interval  of  rest  he  again 
followed  Karl  August  into  the  field,  when  at  the 
head  of  a  Prussian  regiment  he  invaded  France, 
with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, for  the  purpose  of  replacing  Louis  XYL  on 
the  throne.  The  nation  were  not  disposed  to 
estimate  gratefully  this  interference  of  foreign 
powers,  and  after  one  or  two  slight  advantages, 
quickly  regained  by  the  Napoleonists,  the  army 
slowly  retreated,  and  Goethe  returned  home  to  find 
that  his  munificent  friend  had  ordered  his  house  in 
the  Franeenplan  to  be  rebuilt  during  his  absence. 
As  it  was  still  in  process  of  reconstruction  he  found 
a  pleasant  task  in  superintending  it,  and  arranged 
some  portion  of  the  interior  so  as  to  be  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  Italy. 

In  the  next  ten  years  of  his  life,  up  to  1805, 
when  he  wrote  "the  half  of  my  existence  is  gone 
from  me,**  Goethe  was  deeply  indebted  to  the 
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healUiy  and  Btimulaiing  influence  of  Schiller's 
mind.  The  contrast  between  the  two  leaders  of 
literature  as  thej  thna  walked  together  in  brotherly 
emnlation,  is  yividly  depicted  by  Mr.  Lewes ;  bat 
in  spite  of  his  eloquence  we  cannot  help  taming 
with  something  like  relief  from  the  cold,  massive 
fSeatnres  of  Gdethe,  to  the  worn,  earnest  face  of 
poor  Schiller.  Worn  it  was,  with  that  dire  straggle 
for  bread  which  Karl  August's  favourite  had  never 
known ;  lined  too  with  sickness  and  suffering,  and 
defident  in  beauty  of  outline.  Yet  there  was  a 
pathoB  in  those  lines,  and  a  gleaming  enthusiasm 
in  those  eager  eyes,  which  touched  the  heart  and 
stirred  the  pulses.  The  friendship  of  these  two 
great  men  is  the  more  noble  and  touching  that 
they  were  essentially  rivals,  antagonistic  in  aim 
and  nature,  and  each  supported  in  his  claims  to 
greatness  by  fierce  partizans,  eager  to  destroy  their 
union.  Thej  never  succeeded;  but  Schiller's 
admirers  have  triumphed  at  length  in  the  undeni- 
able popularity  his  works  enjoy  over  those  of  his 
friend.  Few  would  contend  that  his  genius  was 
greater  than  Goethe's,  or  his  powers  as  complete 
in  breadth  and  diversity ;  but  his  heart  was  larger ; 
the  wann  human  elements  the  other  lacked,  were 
woven  in  Ms  nature.  Impulsive,  passionate,  and 
enthusiastie,  he  appeals  to  loving,  weeping,  erring 
hnmanity, — Goethe  to  the  few  strong  souls  who 
can  bear  the  excess  of  the  intellectual  and  imagin- 
atrre  faculties  over  the  heart  and  its  affections. 

Schiller's  influence  over  Goethe  was  peculiarly 
beneficial  in  weaning  him  from  the  engrossing  pur- 
anit  of  science,  to  that  which  was  after  all  his  true 
Tocation ;  and  those  ten  years  were  the  most  pro- 
dactive  of  his  life.  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  on  which 
Schiller's  criticisms  were  singularly  shrewd  and 
bappy,  waa  completed ;  as  was  *<  Faust,**  which  had 
lain  and  grown  in  that  great  mind  for  thirty  years. 
"^Hermann  und  Dorothea,"pure  and  faultless  if  cold, 
waa  written,  numerous  poetical  plans  laid,  and 
small  poems,  translations,  and  critical  articles, 
thrown  off  in  abundance.  Together  they  started 
the  **  Horen,"  designed  to  awake  Germany,  by  the 
union  of  "all  the  talents,"  from  the  lethargy  into 
whidi  it  had  fallen,  and  together  lashed  the  public, 
in  revenge  for  its  failure,  in  the  epigrams  of  the 
"Xenien."  It  was  in  1799,  the  year  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Soott  came  before  the  world  as  the  trans- 
istor of  "GotE  von  Berlinchingen,"  that  Schiller 
finally  moved  to  Weimar  for  the  rest  of  his  days.. 

From  that  time  to  1817,  Gdethe  was  mainly 
oeeapied  in  his  endeavours  to  create  a  German 
drama,  and,  as  long  as  life  was  granted  him, 
Sehiller  emeatly  abetted  his  efforts.  "  Don  Carlos,** 
"  Wallenatein,**  and  a  new  adaptation  of  «  Egmont'* 
were  perfcmned,  and  for  awhile  all  promised  well 
for  tiie  revival  of  a  new  and  lofty  style  of  dramatic 
representation.  But  it  was  a  delusive  flash,  and 
we  can  easily  understand  that  success  was  impos- 
aiUe  when  we  see  the  stem  Geheimratb,  Goethe, 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  overawing  the 
enthnaiaf^  Jena  students  with  his  awful  ghmces, 
and  on  c/jd  oocasion  liaiDg  with  a  thunderous  "  let 


no  one  laugh  l**  when  that  natural  expression  of 
feeling  rose  from  part  of  the  audience.  Mere 
amusement  was  scorned,  the  public  overlooked  or 
sternly  controlled,  and  passion  and  humour  made 
subservient  to  national  culture,  or  what  the  austere 
theatrical  manager  fondly  believed  to  be  sueh. 
Under  such  circumstances  failure  was  inevitable ; 
the  dramatic  age  was  past,  and  antique  restorations 
and  dramatised  poems,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tastes  of  the  people,  were  not  likely  to  revive  it 

From  the  little  Weimar  circle  of  thb  time, 
consisting  of  Gdethe,  Schiller,  Meyer,  Merk, 
Herder,  and  several  distinguished  women,  death 
soon  snatched  two  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  and 
the  loss  of  Herder  and  Schiller  dispersed  the  little 
knot  which  Kotzebue,  jealous  of  its  exclusiveness, 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  break  into.  Gdethe 
felt  the  last  stroke  deeply,  and  though  with  cha- 
racteristic self-control  he  received  the  news  of 
Schiller's  death  without  betraying  his  emotion,  he 
was  overheard  to  weep  bitterly  when  first  he  learnt 
his  danger.  He  could  fathom  the  great  soul  which 
had  passed  away,  and  knew  what  the  world  had 
lost. 

"The  death  of  Schiller  left  him  very  lonely," 
says  Lewes.  "  It  was  more  than  the  loss  of  a 
friend ;  it  was  the  loss  of  an  energetic  stimulns, 
which  had  urged  him  to  production ;  and  in  the 
activity  of  production  he  lived  an  intenser  life. 
During  the  long,  laborioas  years  which  followed — 
years  of  accumulation,  of  study,  of  fresh  experience, 
and  of  varied  plans — we  shall  see  him  produce 
works  of  which  many  might  be  proud;  but  the 
noon-day  splendour  of  his  life  has  passed,  and  the 
light  which  we  admire  is  the  calm  effulgence  of  the 
setting  sun."  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  which 
had  robbed  him  of  Schiller,  the  din  of  war  once 
more  interrupted  the  poet's  peaceful  studies ;  but 
this  time  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  cries  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  battle-field  of  Jena  penetrated 
into  his  study,  and  thongh  he  was  spared  actual 
injury,  the  inebriated  soldiery  insulted  and  annoyed 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  he  saw  his  beloved 
Weimar  sacked,  the  palace  stripped  of  every 
valuable  by  the  victorious  French,  and  the  houses 
of  his  friends  in  flames.  His  own,  selected  as  the 
quarters  of  Marshal  Augereau,  was  spared  on  that 
account,  and  the  young  hussar  who  brought  him 
notification  of  this  from  the  French  wasLeli's  son  I 
It  was  not  until  two  years  afterwards,  however, 
that  Napoleon  and  Gdethe  met  at  Erfnrt,  at  the 
congress  which  took  place  there,  and  held  that 
remarkable  conversation  which  Lewes  relates, 
wound  up  with  Napoleon's  characteristic  commen- 
tary—<*  Fiola  un  hmme  /** 

Meanwhile,  two  noticeable  figures  had  for  a 
moment  crossed  the  poet's  path,  and  passed  away 
agam,  each  to  commemorate  the  event  in  a  work 
of  some  importance — Madame  de  Stad,  in  her 
admirable  "  De  TAllemagne,*'  and  Bettina  Brentano, 
in  the  "Correspondence  with  a  Child.**  The 
'*  whirlwind  in  petticoats,**  as  Heine  calls  her, 
talked,  gesticulated,  and  aigued  to  little  purpoee. 
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Goethe,  forewanied  of  her  intention  to  print  his 
eonyersations,  was,  of  course,  as  cold  and  inacces- 
sible as  he  conld  be — and  that  is  not  saying  a 
little ;  bat  the  Child,  wilfol,  romantic,  and  cbUd- 
ishlj  vain,  has  woven  from  her  brief  intercourse 
with  the  object  of  her  frantic  worship  a  romance  as 
exaggerated  and  nntrathfol,  as  it  is  to  all  appear- 
ance, naive  and  simple.  Bettina  was  not  the  only 
eMld  fascinated  by  that  spell  which  Goethe  still 
exercised,  even  in  old  age,  for  we  now  hear  of 
Minna  Herzlieb,  the  adopted  child  of  a  bookseller 
at  Jena,  loving  and  beloved  by  him.  Little  is 
known  of  this  romantic  episode,  however,  save  that 
she  was  the  original  of  Ottilic  in  the  "Elective 
Affinities,**  and  was  seni  to  school  to  break  off  the 
connection  !  The  same  year  in  which  this  strange 
prodnction,  spoken  of  by  Longfellow  as  "that 
monstrous  book,*'  was  given  to  the  world,  Goethe 
commenced  his  autobiography,  so  anxiously  looked 
for  by  the  public,  and,  owing  to  its  own  coldness, 
so  slightingly  received.  The  old  man  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  ardent  and  rebellious  youth,  of  whose 
young  life  the  world  was  longing  to  hear,  and  the 
scanty  particulars  of  the  past  which  had  not 
escaped  his  memory,  were  given  in  so  cold  a  tone, 
viewed  from  so  chUl  and  distant  an  eminence,  that 
we  can  readily  understand  the  disappointment  with 
which  they  were  received.  Li  truth,  active  and 
fruitful  as  were  his  declining  days,  the  glory  of  his 
life  was  past,  and  the  voluminous  record  of  those 
years  of  silent  decay  with  which  the  German 
biographer  loads  his  page,  cannot,  as  Mr.  Lewes 
wisely  perceives,  have  any  great  interest  for  the 
English  reader.  One  event  of  note  we  had  well- 
nigh  omitted — that  acquaintance  with  the  great 
master  of  melody,  in  which  Goethe  showed  to  so 
little  advantage.  Professing  profoundly  to  admire 
his  genius  during  the  few  days  they  were  together 
at  Toplitz,  he  subsequently  received  in  perfect 
silence  "  a  very  humble  epistle'*  which  Beethoven 
addressed  to  him  in  the  hope  of  securing  his  in- 
terest with  Karl  Angust !  Excuses  may  ingeni- 
ously be  suggested  for  this  ungracious  silence  by 
the  poet's  admirers,  and  perhaps  charity  forbids  us, 
in  the  absence  of  particulars,  to  pass  any  judgment 
upon  it ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  pleasing  trait  in 
the  story  of  his  latter  years,  and  accords  only  too 
well  with  the  habitual  coldness  he  then  displayed. 
Even  the  noble  struggles  of  his  countrymen  against 
Napoleon  had  no  power  to  move  him,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  wrote  the 
epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  "  Essex,''  for  a  favourite 


actress !  We  perfectly  agree  with  his  biographer 
in  the  belief  that  this  cold  withdrawal  horn  the 
struggles  of  the  day  arose  neither  from  cowardice, 
nor  from  the  fear  of  compromising  himself  with 
Napoleon ;  but  we  cannot  accept  as  any  vindication 
of  his  character  the  fact  that  he  could  be  roused, 
and  was  effectually  so,  when  the  tyranny  of  the 
great  conqueror  affected  his  bosom  friend,  the  Duke 
of  Weimar !  If  Ihen,  injured  through  one  whom 
he  loved,  he  could  burst  into  passionate  eloquence, 
why  was  he  silent  when  hundreds,  children  of  the 
same  soil  with  himself,  were  struggling  to  redress 
their  wrongs  from  the  same  iron  hand  P 

It  is  easy  to  say  that,  buried  in  his  laborious 
studies,  he  was  striving  in  the  true  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy for  the  advancement  of  his  race;  but  after 
all  he  was  as  effectually  indulging  his  nature  and 
its  selfish  demands  as  the  worldling  who  madly 
pursues  the  phantom-pleasure,  or  the  sensualist 
who  clings  to  his  suicidal  vices !  That  his  aims 
were  great  and  pure,  he  owed  to  his  maker ;  and 
yet  his  genius  was  the  only  god  he  worshipped, 
and  to  it  he  could  sacrifice  not  alone  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  others,  but  his  own,  as  we  saw  in  the 
Strasburg  episode!  Could  he  have  viewed  his 
future  career  as  we  now  view  it,  mapped  out  in  the 
past,  that  silent  tragedy  had  never  been,  and  the 
immortal  productions  of  his  pen  had  been  dear  to 
the  many,  as  they  now  are  to  the  few.  Unhappily, 
he  cast  away  with  narrow  and  mistaken  policy  that 
which  should  have  been  his  purest  incentive,  and 
truest  guide,  to  the  developement  of  his  genius. 
The  gifts  of  his  intellect  were  matured  on  the  ashes 
of  his  heart.  But  for  this  fatal  error,  gloriously 
gifted  as  he  was,  we  might  never  have  had  to  re- 
cord that  Schiller  stands  above  him  in  the  love  of 
mankind,  and  the  human-hearted  Shakspere  far,  far 
beyond  his  loftiest  flight. 

Mr.  Lewes  would,  we  suspect,  be  very  reluctant 
to  admit  this  estimate  of  the  "  Life-enjoyer^'  of 
Germany — but  while  we  heartily  thank  him  for  a 
work  of  peculiar  interest,  varied  research,  and 
healthy  eloquence,  we  claim  the  right  of  making 
our  own  deductions  from  the  facts  he  gives  us ; 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  while  probing  the 
secrets  of  that  great  life,  he,  too,  like  those  whom 
the  poet  irresistibly  attracted  to  him,  has  been 
somewhat  dazzled,  somewhat  blinded  by  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  master-mind,  and  has  given  a  verdict 
more  lenient  and  tender  than  the  sober,  every  day 
folks  of  the  world,  less  generously  enthusiastie 
than  himself,  will  be  disposed  to  accept. 
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Ojrou, 
Earth's  tender  and  impaMioaaU  few ! 
Take  courage  to  entmtt  jour  lore 
To  Him,  lo  named,  who  guards  above 

Its  cods,  and  shall  ftiUU, 
Breaking  the  narrow  praTers,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad4oTing  win  I 

JSUgabeth  BarreU  Bfoming* 


CHAPTER  IIL 


M4HT     MATTBBS. 

1j  I  were  to  tay  that  George  did  not  meet  Grace 
on  the  Terj  erening  which  I  have  hefore  told  yon 
passed  pleasantly  for  them  hoth  at  Jireh  Cottage, 
yon  would  charge  me  with  a  silly  paradox.  Bat 
he  did  not.  John  Foster  said  of  the  Lady  for 
whom,  in  the  first  resort,  the  Essays  were  written, 
that,  when  he  first  saw  her,  she  seemed  to  him  a 
marhle  statue  snnoonded  with  iron  palisades. 
Grace  had  nothing  of  marble  in  her  hat  its  parity, 
and  no  cievamx  de  /Hae  of  repolsion  ever  sor- 
rounded  her;  hut,  on  the  whole,  she  had  been  this 
evening  in  one  of  her  airy,  unapproachable  moods ; 
and  though  she  was  perfectly  kind,  and  George 
always  fdt  exhilarated  in  her  company,  yet  her 
self-possessed,  unreflecting  gaiety  was  a  torture  and 
a  reproach  to  a  man  who  knew  that,  while  he  was 
talkmg  pleasant  commonplaces,  he  was  idiotically 
coanting  every  breath  she  drew.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  meanness  in  using  his 
conYersational  gift  as  a  mask,  instead  of  entering 
as  simply  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour  as  Grace  did, 
— ^that  he  had  no  business  to  be  sitting  there 
wishing  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  for  an  invisible 
cap,  that  he  might  see  unseen,  and  listen  dumb, — 
whfle  he  was  tidking  away  as  fast  as  the  fastest  of 
iongnes  would  carry  him  over  the  ground.  But 
could  he  feel  this,  and  could  he  have  the  strong 
eoBseiousnesa  that  he  was  held  at  a  distance,  with- 
out betFaying  a  spiritual  ^aitekerie  which  would 
not  escape  an  eye  like  Grace's  P  It  is  improbable. 
It  is  more  likdy  that  Grace  saw  the  gaueherie;  and 
if  she  did,  I  am  sure  she  rebuked  it  on  the  spot 
in  her  own  way. 

So,  that  evenmg,  George  did  noi  meet  Grace, 
though  he  spent  it  in  her  company ;  and  when  the 
good-night  was  spoken,  he  walked  down  the  gravelled 
garden-path  of  Jireh  Cottage,  with  that  curious 
mist,  distantly  related  to  tears,  which  belongs  only 
to  a  half-mortified  state  of  mind,  dimming  his  eyes, 
sad  deducting  from  the  steadiness  of  his  walk. 
When  he  reached  the  small  lake  with  the  dead 
leaves  at  the  top,  he  made  a  pause,  and  rested  his 
head -upon  his  arms,  on  the  veiy  palings  where  the 
chubby,  easy-hearted  little  boys  had  sat,  with  souls 
given  over  to  gudgeons,  a  few  hours  before.  You, 
Sir,  wouU,  I  know,  have  laughed  at  him,  had  you 
seen  him,— although  you  have  looked  just  as  pale 


and  as  stupid  about  nothing,  in  your  time,  and  beeu 
just  as  partial  to  autumn  moonlight.  It  is  useless  to 
oflPer  me  a  penny  for  his  thoughts — his  thoughts 
were  like  Viola's  history,  "  a  blank,  my  lord."  He 
was  just  utterly,  unreflectingly  miserable ;  and  if 
he  had  felt  himself  changing  into  the  wooden  post 
on  which  he  leaned,  he  would  have  been  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
the  least  surprised.  But,  after  a  while^  he  retraced 
his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Jireh  Cottage,  looked 
at  every  window  over  and  over  again,  felt  soothed 
by  the  oool,  silent  placidity  of  the  roof  under  which 
he  knew  Grace  was  sleeping^  and  then  walked 
round  at  the  back  of  the  house  till  he  came  to  the 
common.  There,  the  patches  of  moss  were  soft  to 
his  feet,  and  the  slumbering  shadows  of  the  trees, 
and  the  rustlmgof  their  leaves,  completed  the  work 
that  the  thought  of  Grace  asleep  had  begun. 
George  began  to  be  cheerful.  He  rambled  hither 
and  thither  on  the  damp  grassy  knocking  the  furz^ 
bushes  about  with  his  cane.  He  gathered  some 
unripe  blackberries  because  he  was  feverish  and 
thirsty,  and  pocketed  a  wonderfully  red,  red  leaf. 
He  peered  into  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  huge  tree, 
and  turned  out  an  oyster  shell  and  a  broken  plate 
of  the  willow  pattern.  He  examined  the  clumps 
of  gorse  as  minutely  as  if  he  were  seeking  for 
bidden  treasure,  and  discovered  in  one  of  them— - 
what  you  are  sure  to  discover  in  some  furze  bush 
on  every  common,  a  battered  woman's  bonnet  with 
a  yellow  ribbon,  and  a  muddy  old  high-low  with  the 
lace  gone.  He  slaughtered  the  innocent  pond- 
lilies  with  his  cane,  and  wantonly  woke  up  the 
drowsy  periwinkles  on  the  border  of  a  brook. 
When  his  trowsers  were  wet  up  to  the  very  knee, 
and  his  limbs  ached  with  sheer  fatigue,  he  began 
to  think  of  returning  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
walk,  because  he  had  regained  the  precious  power 
of  thinking. 

As  George  repassed  in  the  direction  of  Jireh 
Cottage,  he  encountered  Mr.  Conyers,  who  had  just 
left  Jossy. 

«  How  do,  Sir  r  said  Mr.  Conyers.  "  You're  a 
kte  bird." 

"Early  bird,  Sir,  early,"  replied  George,  who 
was  now  all  alive.    "  I've  been  gathering  simples." 

"And  you're  safe  to  get  the  worm,  if  punc- 
tuality is  the  soul  of  business,  Mr.  Lambe." 

*'  Does  he  mean  the  worm  of  recollection  that 
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dieih  notP"  thought  Mr.  Lambe.  Bat  Mr. 
Conyers  meant  rheumatism  or  pleurisy,  and  after 
telling  him  Jossy  was  in  danger,  and  expressing 
unbounded  astonishment  at  Greorge's  intention  to 
walk  to  town,  even  offering  him  a  bed — bade  him 
quite  an  affectionate  and  solicitous  good  night, 
turning  round  to  look  after  him  when  both  had 
gone  a  few  steps.  It  was  not  lost  upon  George, 
and  was  just  what  he  wanted  to  soften  him;  for  he 
had  turned  rusty  again,  because  Mr.  Conyers  had 
incidentally  mentioned  meeting  Grace  in  her  dress- 
ing-gown, and  the  young  gentleman  cordially  hated 
him  for  being  privileged  to  break  into  Jireh  Cottage 
at  burglarious  hours,  and  see  Grace  in  midnight 
sacredness.  "Now,  liow  kind  that  man  is  to  me,** 
thought  George.  "There*s  plenty  of  love  in  the 
world.*'  And,  as  he  passed  an  hospital  near  town, 
and  thought  of  the  painful  and  sleepless  beds,  he 
added — "and  plenty  of  suffering  too.  Go  home 
and  be  wiser  and  better,  you  wretched,  whining 
coxcomb,  or  the  contempt  of  your  better  soul  for 
your  worse  will  crush  the  life  out  of  your  ambitions. 
For  shame.  Sir,  for  shame  !  What  are  you  moping 
about?** 

This  was  a  harsh  lecture  for  a  young  man  eprU 
with  a  noble  girl  to  give  himself  for  a  fit  of  the 
blues.  But  Mr.  Lambe  was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
himself  harshly,  which  I  have  often  thought  was 
one  reason  why  he  was  rather  touchy  sometimes 
when  others  took  to  lecturing  him.  An  irritable 
man,  whose  self-control  is  always  consciously  on  the 
alert,  resents  contradiction  from  without.  There 
was  really  a  little  asceticism  in  George,  and  he 
could  deny  himself  with  great  sternness  and  per- 
tinacity. 

When  he  reached  his  chambers,  he  found  the 
room  all  a-glow  with  a  bkzing  fire,  and  odourous  of 
hot  brandy  and  water.  Mr.  Elton  Sidney  had 
called  in  his  absence,  and,  being  well-known  to  the 
§yp,  had  been  made  free  of  the  easy-chair  and  the 
stores.  He  now  sat  toasting  his  feet,  sipping  grog, 
and  muddling  among  George*s  papers,  about  the 
time  day  was  breaking  over  the  Thames  and  the 
Temple  (harden — perfectly  comfortable,  and  not  in 
the  least  uneasy  about  his  friend,  whom  he  well 
knew,  however,  to  be  the  most  punctual  of  bache- 
lors. That  was  the  man ;  and  he  was  strangely 
contrasted  with  George,  whose  very  face  bespoke 
thought  and  feeling  for  ever  on  the  rack  of  solicitude. 
When  George  entered,  looking  haggard  and  large- 
eyed,  the  Conquering  Hero  resigned  the  chair,  and 
proffered  the  brandy-and-water,  which  was  rejected 
in  favour  of  a  little  pure  brandy. 

"Been  on  the  loose,  Lambe P*' inquired  Elton, 
intending  the  question  for  a  rich  joke,  in  view  of 
the  person  addressed — who,  though  he  was  as  pas- 
sionate as  an  Italian,  was  as  correct  as  a  Quaker. 

"  Tm  damp  and  disgusted,"  said  George,  looking 
yery  much  like  his  words. 

"  Ah,  my  boy,  you  analyse  too  much." 

"What's  that  to  do  with  my  remark?"  said 
George,  rolling  with  laughter. 

"  There  you  go,  Lambe !    lou  laugh  like  a  baby, 


with  your  legs  aad  your  arms,  as  well  as  your  face. 
Why,analysing  makes  you  disgusted, if  it  don*t  mak  e 
you  damp.  Do  as  I  do.  Take  things  as  thej 
come.  It*ll  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years  hence. 
You  wony  all  the  flesh  off  your  bones — 

Life*!  a  bumper  filled  by  fiOe, 
Let  08  gurts  eigoy  the  treat ! 

Hold  up  your  head,  and  look  like  a  man  !** 

"Do  you  know,  Sidney,**— Geoige began,  rather 
deliberately,  and  in  a  firmer  tone  of  voice,  now  that 
the  brandy  had  done  its  work — "  Do  you  know, 
Sidney,  I  like  to  see  a  fellow  live  gallantly  as  you 
do.  I  dare  say  Tm  morbid,  and  all  that — ^I  know 
I  split  hairs — ^but  I  cannot  dissociate  a  certain 
softness  of  walk  from  a  fine  or  a  trained  conscience  ; 
considering  what  a  world  it  is,  so  full  of  complica- 
tion and  entanglement,  and  surrounded  as  we  all 
are  by  other  souls  dear  to  Gk)d  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye.  I  amldmt  live  as  you  do.  You  go  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  place  to  place,  as  if  the  earth 
were  your  own.  And  yet  you*re  a  fine,  cheerful, 
hearty  fellow." 

"  Tbat*s  more  than  you  are,  anyhow." 

"  Yees,"  said  George,  looking  into  the  fire,  and 
clasping  his  right  knee  with  his  hands,  which  was 
his  habit  when  he  was  thinking — "  Ye-es.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  grown  rather  a  moody  sort  of  person, 
hitely.  I  sometimes  feel  as  if  life  were  too  great 
a  burthen  for  me,  and  that  I  should  like  to  meet 
the  Gh)rgon,  and  be  afterwards  comfortably  built 
up  into  some  useful  edifice  with  other  stones.  That 
would  put  me  out  of  my  misery,  as  a  school-boj 
says  when  he  smashes  an  agonising  cockchafer." 

"Of  course;  that*s  what  you*ll come  to.  Yon*d 
better  be  a  brick  at  once.  You*re  getting  a  pantile. 
Here*s  your  exact  likeness.  '  The  minister  was  a 
person*  *' — 

"  Bother  the  minister !  he  was  a  selfish  coward." 

"Don*t  say  that,tillyou  seethe  portrait*-*  White, 
lofty,  impending  brow — large,  brown,  meUncholj 
eyes — lips  apt  to  be  tremulous  except  when  forcibly 
compressed,  expressing  both  nervous  susoeptibiiitj 
and  great  self-control — ^a  startled  air,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  astray  in  the  great  pathway  of  human  ex* 
istence.'     Is  it  like  or  not,  Lambe  P** 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  portrait.  It  is  not 
every  one  who  knows  that  nervous  susceptibilitj 
and  self-control  may  coexist  in  a  very  high  degree. 
But  Arthur  Dimmesdale  was  a  coward.'* 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  see  you  lead  a  foriom 
hope  I** 

"  Leading  a  foriom  hope,  Sidney,  would  be  aa 
remote  from  my  vocation  as  anything  you  could 
name ;  but  if  it  were  dearly  my  duty  to  transfix 
myself  on  a  bayonet,  or  get  my  brains  blown  oat 
by  a  ball,  I  believe  I  should — ^just  do  it^  and 
neither  flinch  nor  grumble.** 

"  Ha !  I  see.  Cannibal  and  fire-eater  in  about 
equal  proportions.  You  look  it.  Been  to  Cave 
AduUam  to-night  P  How  is  Grace  P  I  have  half 
a  mind  to  make  that  girl  an  offer,  Lambe.  Do 
you  think  ahe*d  run  away  with  me  ?** 
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'<  I  think  sWd  box  your  ears.  Bat  jon  need 
not  mention,  it  in  Gath.** 

''I  fancj  you're  wrong,  George.**  And  the 
Gonqnering  Hero  ooloored  up  a  good  deaL  "  Grace 
is  a  lady.** 

"  She  ia — ^a  lady  proper.** 

"  Graoons !  <  A  lady  proper.*  What's  that  ? 
At  it  again !    Refine  away,  do — that's  a  dear  1** 

**!  mean  thu.  If  you  meet  Mrs.  Wade,  you 
say  she  is  the  wife  of  an  opulent  tradesman,  and  a 
lady,  and  you  guess  she  may  li?e  in  a  small  villa  at 
Brixton.  If  you  meet  Miss  Fleming,  you  say  she 
is  the  daughter  of  a  solicitor,  or  a  merchant — a 
lady — and  that  she  lives  perhaps  in  Bussell-square, 
or  in  Cnmberknd-terrace,  Begent*8-park.  If  you 
meet  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Eitzwarmyngpanne,  you 
jay  she^  too,  is  a  lady,  and  you  presume  she  lives  in 
Mayfiair  or  in  Belgravia.  But  Grace's  behaviour 
would  do  equally  well  for  a  woodman*s  daughter  or 
a  princess — you  cannot  tell  to  which  ten  thousand 
she  belongs,  from  her  carriage  only.  The  lady  ele- 
ment in  her  is  absolute,  not  conditioned.  That's  a 
lady  proper." 

"  Well,  how  was  the  kdy  proper  to-night  P  Gay 
as  usual?" 

"Bather  gayer  than  usual,  I  think;  but  the 
gaiety  lit  up  a  background  of  seriousness  in  a  wtfy 
I  do  not  quite  understand.'    Perhaps*—^*' 

"  There  you  go  again !  You'll  speculate  upon 
your  own  last  breath  !    Perhaps  what  P 

'*  I  was  going  to  say — perhaps — it  might  be  my 
haej — but  perhaps — Sunday  was  Communion  Sun- 
day, and  the  deeper  impress  of  the  hour  might  not 
have  qnite  worn  off." 

<«  Could  not  we  break  her  of  all  that,  Lambe,  if 
we  were  to  try  ?  She  is  just  the  girl  to  accept  a 
liberal  religion  ?" 

'*  She  is  not  the  girl  to  accept  a  baptised  epicu- 
reaniam,  under  the  name  of  liberal  Christianity." 

"Why,  George,  you  certainly  are  getting  a  pan- 
tile! I  thought  we  were  both  alike  in  our 
notions." 

«  Sball  I  be  plain,  Sidney?  My  creed  is  still 
heterodox,  but  the  tone  of  my  feelings  on  the 
higkesi  topics  is  materially  altered.    Besides,  there 

waa  always  ikii  difference  between  us 1  am 

going  to  be  harsh,  Sidney " 

**  Do  not  spare  me,  Ecclesiastes." 

»  Tfaia  difference.  Your  heterodoxy  was  to  some 
extent — ^your  own  conscience  may  tell  you  to  whai 
extent — the  revolt  of  a  pleasure-loving,  insnbordi- 
Bate»  dashing  nature,  disliking  the  trammels  of 
fonnnls  and  of  religious  association,  because  it 
oould  not  bear  to  be  reined  in  at  every  turn.  I  am 
restleas  and  irreverent  enough,  God  biows  !  and  I 
hate  a  eut-and-dried  religion.  I  think  the  things 
many  good  people  call  vital,  are  about  as  essential 
to  Chmtianity  as  the  bottled  snakes  and  lizards  you 
see  in  oid-foshioned  chemists*  shop-windows  are  to 
pliannacj.  But  my  heterodoxy,  such  as  it  is,  was 
never  a  revoli.  It  was  a  lingering  secession,  a 
piooeaa  of  yearB^  and  tears,  and  prayers,  and  sleep- 
leas  nights." 


*'  And  you  are  unhappy,  you  mean  to  say  ?" 
*'  Not  unhappy,  Sidney ;  but  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied with  my  position.  As  for  trying  to  detach 
Grace  from  even  a  hyper-Calvinistic  communion, 
it  is  what  I  would  rather  die  than  do.  Nor  would 
it  be  possible.  I  do  not  know  precisely  how  Cal- 
vinistic  Grace  may  be,  but  entwined  as  her  reli- 
gious life  in  its  present  shape  obviously  is  with  her 
affections  for  the  dead,  the  living,  and  perhaps  the 
absent,  to  break  it  up  would  destroy  her.  There 
are  seven  years  since  I  sat  at  the  Table  myself;  but 
I  never  see  others  sit  down  without  a  yearning 
which  is  almost  insupportable.  And  the  dear  old 
hymn 

How  sweet  and  awfal  is  the  place 
With  Christ  within  the  doors ! 

often  brings  the  tears  into  my  eyes.     It  does 
now." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  think  the  Pass- 
over was " 

"  Pray  do  not !  I  am  sick  of  controversy !  I 
think  that  while  I  call  myself  by  the  sacred  name, 
and  live  in  dissociation  from  the  visible  family — 
the  Associated  Church  Militant,  to  wit — ^I  am  in  a 
false  and  dangerous  position.  I  think  the  falseness 
of  the  position  teudt  to  unravel  the  eonsciousnets  of 
my  highest  ties,  and  to  weaken  my  whole  character. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  in  some  way 
to  prove  fatal  to  my  well-being  on  this  side  of  a 
certain  cold  river." 

"Lambe,  you  take  my  breath  away!  I  am 
astonished  at  you !  Do  you  believe  every  word  in 
the  Bible  is  true  ?" 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear  fellow.  Look  at  it  in 
this  way  for  a  little  while.  Let  your  religious 
instincts  answer  the  question.  Has  not  the  Bible 
hitherto  led  —  does  it  not  still  lead  —  the  best 
religious  life  of  the  world  ?  Has  anything  else  the 
power  over  yourself  that  its  words  assert  whenever 
you  open  it  P  Is  not  that  a  great  fact,  which, 
independently  of  all  critical  and  literary  questions 
about  the  book,  gives  it  certain  rights  over  your 
soul  P  And  till  those  rights  are  admitted,  are  you 
in  a  fair  position  for  pushing  your  inquiries  P" 

"Lambe  !  you  are  mad." 

"I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Eestus,  but  speak 
the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  Take  another 
point.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  among 
orthodox  people  about  conversion — a  great  deal  of 
profanity  and  coarseness  even.  But,  after  all  said 
and  done,  look  the  stubborn  facts  in  the  face,  and 
say,  did  you  ever  know  of  such  changes  in  bad 
characters  as  have  been  made  under  the  name  of 
*  conversion  ? '  Honestly,  I  confess  I  never  did. 
Then,  again — How  often  does  that  which  is  essen- 
tially Christian  supply  in  a  fine  character,  free  from 
vice,  the  tertium  quid  which  is  necessary  to  give  it 
its  full  efficiency,  and  raise  it  to  the  heavenly 
places,  as  it  were  P  We  have  been  talking  of  Miss 
Dorrien.  She  will  do  for  an  example.  Take  away 
from  Grace  what  is  essentially  Christian  in  her,  and 
you  have  left  a  clever,  interesting  woman  of 
society,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  she 
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wonldbemore  hai^yor  unhappy  with  all  tiiat  nnques- 
tioning  nvidneds  of  natnre.  As  it  is«  you  hare  a 
strong^  biigU  soul,  that  nuliatea  beneficently  upon 
us  all.  I  tell  yott»  Sidney,  these  things  give  me 
pause." 

**I  don*t  see  any  strong,  bright  soul.  I  see  a 
▼eiy  pleasant  girl,  who  has  it  in  her  to  take  a  five- 
bamd  gate,  if  you  giro  her  the  opportunity,  and 
who  won*t  be  put  down  by  trifles.  Strong,  bright, 
my  grandmother's  elbow !  8he*s  a  gigging,  ram- 
pant pussy-oat,  that's  what  she  is.** 

"Good !  I  confess  the  pussy-oat.  But  I  see 
the  strong,  bright  soul,  too,  and  sing  a  Magw^icai 
whenever  I  approach  it.'* 

"George,  you're  in  love !" 

"You  say  I  analyse  too  much.  I  decline  to 
analyse  now.  Grace  is  my  Bethesda.  I  go  to  her 
for  healing.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  daguerreotype  of 
the  angel  before  going  down  into  the  pool." 

"Old  Dorrien  will  never  let  you  have  Grace." 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Sid  P  I  did  not  say  I  was 
in  love.  Fall  in  love  with  her  yourself,  if  you 
think  you  stand  a  chance.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  her  heart  has  not  been  already  wounded,  and 
you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you're  the  man  to 
heal  it?" 

"I  never  heard  anything  about  a  love-story 
there,  and  I  have  known  her  three  times  as  long 
as  you  have." 

"  Never  mind,  Sid.  I  suspected  it  before  I  had 
met  her  half-a-dozen  times.  She  made  a  remark 
about  second  childishness  — " 

"  Second  childishness !  What  on  earth  has  that 
to  do  with  being  crossed  in  love  P" 

"Nothing,  Wiseacre— nothing.  But  the  re- 
mark showed  a  degree  of  moral  insight  so  peculiar 
and  so  unusual  in  young  ladies,  that  I  turned  it  over 
and  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  till  I  reached  the 
oondusion  that  Grace  had  had  a  love- disappoint- 
ment. Minute  observation  since  then  confims  the 
fear,  and  I  can  now  often  discern  the  soar  on  her 
affections,  in  her  airiest  moments." 

Elton  rose  with  an  irreverent  exdhimation; 
flung  out  over  and  over  again ;  removed  his  chair ; 
poked  the  fire;  slapped  the  table;  repeated  the 
exclamation,  and  stared  at  George  in  blank 
amasement" 

"Lanibe!— .you're  not  safe  to  go  about !  You're 
a  madman  I  Is  there  another  fellow  in  the  wide 
world  that  would  put  a  girl's  stray  words  about 
old  age  into  the  alembic,  and  get  out  of  them  a 
love-story  like  thisP  Sir,  you're  mad!  Do  you 
hearP"  ^ 

"Do|f«i>  hear?  I  didn't  say  I  was  in  love  with 
Grace,"  said  George ;  smiling  a  smile  which  is,  how- 
ever, not  very  usual  with  men  who  are  not  in  love, 

"  But  you  tfw,  and  you  will  get  nothing  but 
trouble  out  of  it,  take  my  word.  Follow  a  friend's 
advice,  and  out  Cave  Aduliam.  I'll  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  you,  if  any  questions  are  asked. 
How  would  yim  like  a  disappointment  P  Take  it 
in  tim^  Sir." 

"  Lode  here !    Falling  in  love  with  a  woman  is 


not  an  essential  aooesaory  to  meetinj^  her.  I  am 
as  sure  as  I  am  that  I  breathe  that  I  am  to  get  a 
transfusion  of  moral  health  out  of  that  lady.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  I  am  entitled  to  refuse  the 
benefit  of  her  friendship,  because  I  do  not  see  my 
way  to  grasping  the  conditions  P — ^No,  Sid.  I  am 
not  such  a  ooward.    And  after  all  is  said  and  done. 

He  who  for  1ov«  hath  vndergone 

The  wont  that  can  befiUI, 
Is  happier  thoaiandfold  thaa  he 

That  never  loved  at  all.** 

"  Well,  if  you  try  it  on,  George,  I  shall  cut  you 
out,  so  I  give  yon  fair  warning." 

"  You  would  never  be  so  mad,  Sidney  P"  cried 
George,  biasing  up,  "as  to  — -*"  He  was  going 
to  say  "  so  base  as  to  try  and  drag  Grace  down  to 
your  level."  But  he  hesitated,  and  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  finished  his  glass  of  grog  as  he  replied 
with  quaint  placidity,  mimicking  George's  meta- 
physical manner — 

"  I  decline  to  analyse.  Bethesda  is  my  Graoe. 
I  heal  to  her  for  going.  I  shall  not  insist uponan 
angel  of  the  daguerreotype,  before  going  firoin  the 
Pool  into  the  Downs." 

"  For  shame,  Sidney ! "  said  George,  ookraring 
up.  "  You're  a  blackguard." 
'  "  All  right.  My  transcendentalism  beats  youn. 
That* s  quite  as  intelligible  and  quite  as  profound  as 
your  speech.  You're  a  sentimental  humbug.  The 
milk  will  be  here  directly,  old  fellow.  But  don*t 
call  me  a  blackguard  again,  ducky." 

"Then  I  will  give  yon  back  your  sentimental 
humbug.  You  talk  sky-blue,  and  you  live  dirty- 
drab.  Your  preaching  about  *  Woman's  Misnon' 
is  all  a  cant.     With  me  it  is  a  faith." 

"  Say  a  superstition,  Sky-blue." 

"Superstition,  then.  Almost  everything  in 
female  shape  is  fetbh  in  my  eyes.  YouVe  a  nasty 
beast." 

"  WeU,  I  think  /*//  try  the  pantfle  business.  It 
makes  you  look  so  interesting  that  I  fancy  it  would 
pay.  Lend  me  ten  bob — shillings,  I  mean,  only 
I  can't  put  off  the  old  man  all  at  once." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  P  Lie  down  on  the 
bed  till  breakfast-time,  and  we  will  have  our  coffee 
together." 

"I'll  be  back  in  time  for  ^mt breakfast ;  but 
111  take  the  tin  now,  if  youVe  got  it.  Tou  can 
have  it  again  when  you're  called  to  the  bar.** 

The  unspeakable  Mr.  Elton  Sidney  took  **  the 
tin,"  and  departed  on  his  early  errand,  whatever 
that  might  be.  Perhaps  it  had  some  relation  to  a 
smart  servant-maid  who  swept  down  a  doorstep  in 
Bloomsbury  at  about  that  hour  in  the  monung. 
Meeting  the  returning  smile  on  George's  face,  as 
he  handed  him  the  money,  he  exdaimed  ener- 
getically— 

"  Upon  my  soul,  Lambe,  I  cant  help  liking  you 
after  all.     Only  you're  half  a  woman." 

When  he  was  gone,  George  lay  down  (m  the 
ricketty  sofa,  and  closed  his  eyes,  thinking  about 
this  strange  being.  "There  is  a  man  iHio  has 
both  kindness  and  oonsdenoe,  and  whoee  iaieike- 
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twd  evltere  18  Milly  NipeeUble.  Tet»  with  a  total 
want  of  introepeotion^  and  a  strong  animal  nature, 
ha  litea  this  marrdlous,  incongrnons  life.  Who 
that  met  him  in  qniet  oompany,  or  heard  him 
leetvre  on  'a great  sooial  question,*  would  recognise 
him  after  three  or  four  glasses  of  brandj  and  water  P 
I  wonder  whether  he  erer  sedioed  a  woman.  If 
he  did,  I  doa*t  heliere  he  reoolleots  '  the  cironm- 

staneep*  as  he  would  call  it *  When  you*re 

odled  to  the  har  ■  '  Tes;  restless  soul  of 
rame,  when  fom  are  ealled  to  the  Bar,  how  will  you 
answer  for  time  fritted  away  and  energies  mis- 
apeai?  Maiking  haste  to  be  happy  is  worse  than 
makiBg  haste  to  be  rich.  Keduoe  your  fluctuating 
hatk  to  a  formula  of  some  kind.  Piece  together 
jour  bn^en  sympathies.  You  will  drown  in  your 
present  ooekleboat  of  tentative  effort.  Build  your- 
self a  mighty  ark  of  mdustry,  or  you  will  perish.**  ' 
As  Geoi^  dropped  to  sleep,  the  morning  sun 
shone  brightly  in  upon  a  room  more  incongruous 
than  Bidiiey's  life.  Upon  drinking-glasses,  cigar- 
ash,  abort  hand  notes,  a  quarterly  bathing  ticket,  a 
pair  of  dumb-bells,  an  open  Qreek  Testament,  a 
aerap  of  rerae  about — 

Stmndiag  like  foemen  ghosts  in  Hada8.met, 
Or  awrble  statoes  by  each  other  set, 
Or  ptftod  jevab  in  an  amolet, 

With  hate,  or  dnmbMss,  or  the  goM,  betwwn — 

A  refinquished  sketch  of  a  female  face,  books,  news- 
papers, letters,  and  a  violin-bow  in  two  pieces,  which 
Greorge  had  broken  two  days  before  in  emphasizing 
a  remark  to  a  visitor  by  striking  it  on  a  chair-back. 
It  also  shone  upon  Qeorge's  pale  face  precisely 
as  it  ahone  upon  the  same  face  three  years  after- 
wards, when  it  was  paler  still,  and  not  so  softly 
piUowed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

miK    COTTAOl    AOIIX. 

Whsv  her  mad  freak  after  the  wedding  was  over, 
Dndine,  ^vriping  away  her  tears,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  the  priest,  said, '  There  must  be  some- 
ihiB^  kmly,  bat  at  the  same  time  something  most 
awfoi,  about  a  sonl.  In  the  name  of  God,  holy 
man,  were  it  not  better  that  we  never  shared  a  gift 
so  m^fSterioiuP  Already  its  approaching  image 
overabadows  me  with  anguish  and  mourning.' "  It 
will  be  perceived  that  George  Lambe  was  fast 
approaching  the  grand  battle  of  his  life,  and  that 
hL  spariinal  atmosphere  was  ruffled  beforehand  with 
speelnl  aighta  and  aoimds  of  conflict.  Some  such 
esperienee  oeoors  imee  to  almost  every  man  of 
oharaeier  and  eulture  a  few  degrees  above  bar- 
barini;  and,  strange  to  say, — true,  and  well 
acknowledged  as  the  fact  is, — it  occurs  to  different 
with  wonderful  uniformity  as  to  age  and 
phenomena^  vary  the  previous  individual 
I  aa  much  as  yon  please,  and  in  what 
direetioB  yon  please.  The  world*s  psychological 
«Mbl  has  yet  to  be  bom.    When  he  appears  and 


makes^out  his  tables,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
possession  of  data  for  calculating  a  man's  life-battle 
beforehand  as  easily  as  we  can  now  calculate  an 
occultation,  or  an  eclipse.  In  the  present  state 
of  our  human  science,  we  will  not  pretend  to  cal- 
culate for  George,  simply  saying,  that  if  he  should 
have  to  be  borne  off  the  field  with  an  ugly  scar  on 
his  forehead,  it  shall  be  with  spurs  untarnished, 
and  with  right  military  honours  prepared  for  his 
bier.  Nor  shall  the  gloom  of  a  torchlight  funeral 
be  his. 

The  fact  is,  my  friend  George  Lambe  was,  at 
his  very  worst  and  lowest,  a  prince  of  the  blood. 
There  was  always  something  royal  and  loveable 
about  the  fellow,  and  he  had  a  physiognomy 
naturally  uplifted  ad  asira.  If  he  was  sometimes 
selfish,  he  was  never  reckless.  In  his  most  be- 
wildered moments,  never  was  he  disloyal  to  his 
ideal;  and  half  his  discomforts  arose  from  the 
hurried  repercussions  of  a  too  conscious  will  upon 
the  monochord  of  duty.  To  him,  Grace  threw  so 
dazzling  a  light  around  the  trembling  string, 
that  the  performer  ceased  to  count  its  vibrations. 
But  if  she  turned  away  her  face,  the  rise  and  fall 
became  only  the  more  painfully  visible  and  tangible. 
Such  phenomena  are  not  to  be  bottled  off  into  a 
maxim,  and  labelled  with  directions  for  use ;  they 
belong  to  the  memorabilia  of  that  "  Experience," 
which, 

like  a  psle  musician,  holds 

A  dnloimer  of  patience  in  his  hand, 
^  Whence  harmonies  we  cannot  understand 

Of  Qod's  will  in  his  worlds,  the  strain  unfolds 

In  sad,  perpleted  minors — 

and  the  "sad,  perplexed  minors**  decline  to  be 
dotted  down  with  any  patent  music-pen  yet  invented 
for  putting  notes  upon  paper. 

I  only  hint,  then,  at  the  strange  premonitory 
mnsic,  deep,  not  loud,  eddying  and  swirling 
up  the  shadowy  walks  of  George's  nature,  be« 
cause,  if  Mr.  Sidney,  or  any  relative  of  hia 
should  see  this,  he  would  say  something  profane  of 
my  awkward  attempts  at  being  explanatory.  Tet 
that  gentleman  behaved  himself  at  Jireh  Cottage, 
upon  bis  next  visit  there,  with  a  meekness  and 
mekncholy  you  would  not  have  expected  from  a 
man  who  had  been  sipping  grog  all  night,  and 
breakfasting  off  oysters  and  pale  ale.  For  Mr. 
Sidney  left  George  to  take  coffee  by  himself  (much 
to  the  latter's  delight,  and  not  at  all  to  hu  sur- 
prise, as  he  knew  the  unthinkmg  eharacter  of  his 
friend),  made  his  morning  repast  al  frweo  and  etm 
amore,  disported  his  ten  shillings  in  such  a  way 
between  Bloomsbury  and  the  oyater-shop,  that  he 
had  only  one  sixpence  left  to  pay  his  fare  to  the 
'<  William  Pitt,**  and  talked  all  the  wa^  to  the 
driver  on  the  box  about  his  cattle  as  {freely  as  he 
had  done  to  the  audience  in  the  fens  about  the 
"  dark,  green  earth,  daughter  of  the  giant  sun  ;•*  to 
poor  July  (by  the  bye,  where  w  that  girl  ?)  about 
marvellous  London;  and  to  jQeorge  about  Cave 
Adullam.  As  he  walked  along  the  hill,  up  which 
we  once  aeoompanied  George,  he  warbbd  bravuxa^ 
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pelted  ducks,  brayed  at  donkeja,  crowed  at^eocks, 
jnmped  over  gates  into  private  paddocks  without 
ihjme  or  reason,  and  in  a  hundred  free-and-easy 
erratic  things,  betrayed  either  a  man  who  did  not 
keep  a  conscience,  or  who  starved  it  into  feebleness 
to  feed  his  elastic  animalism.  Not  a  symptom  was 
there  about  him  of  his  having  been  up  all  night, 
and  the  details  of  (jeorge*s  conversation  had  almost 
faded  from  his  mind.  In  the  open  air,  and  out  of 
the  streets,  he  was  "  free  as  Nature  first  made 
man,**  and  as  empty  of  all  speculation.  The  visit 
he  was  about  to  pay  was  very  much  a  matter  of 
impulse. 

Mr  Sidney  reached  Jireh  Cottage  about  noon  of 
the  day  after  George  had  left  it.  He  found  the 
hushed  atmosphere  of  sickness  and  grief  pervading 
the  place,  and  appeared  instantly  subdued  to  the 
key-note  of  the  situation.  Jossy  was  much  worse, 
and  Mr.  Dorrien  was  crying  bitterly,  with  his  head 
in  his  hands,  as  he  entered.  Quite  naturally,  Mr. 
Sidney  began  to  cry,  too,  and  was  much  cut  up 
when  the  old  gentleman  squeezed  his  hand  in  silence. 
Grace  was  glad  to  see  him,  for  he  had  been  recently 
a  stranger  to  the  cottage  :  and  she  met  him  with 
the  frank,  warm  kindness  which  was  natural  to  her 
where  there  was  any  point  of  sympathy  whatever, 
as  was  the  case  here  with  Elton's  free  and  gallant 
bearing.  She  went  up  to  him  with  an  unaffected 
smile,  just  as  if  her  own  heart  had  not  been  heavy 
with  grief.  For  an  instant  a  shade  of  genuine 
reverence  passed  over  this  man*s  face,  and  his 
eyelids  drooped  as  he  relinquished  the  small,  white 
hand.  **By  heaven!'*  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  there  is  a  strong,  bright  soul  in  the  girl.  How 
many  women  in  her  position,  now,  would  have  met 
a  friend  so  cheerfully — without  pulling  a  face  ?** 
....  Something  like  a  flush  went  up  to  his  own 
temples,  and,  if  truth  must  be  spoken,  he  watched 
Grace's  figure,  as  she  left  the  room,  with  a  new 
and  softened  interest  in  her.  Let  us  do  him  justice. 
If  he  could  have  relieved  her  of  any  of  the  labour 
which  just  then  fell  upon  her,  he  would  have  done 
it,  and  with  a  feeling  which  was  in  itself  pure  and 
beautiful.  Jossy  was  not  ill  for  nothing,  if  this 
unpremeditated  meeting  with  Miss  Dorrien,  under 
the  circumstances  of  his  iUness,  planted  in  Elton's 
nature  a  mustard-seed  of  the  despised  "  transcen- 
dentalism." We  shall  see.  But  it  may  be  a 
doubtful  case ;  for,  after  staying  a  reasonable  time, 
and  saying  some  really  goodnatured  and  cheerful 
things  to  both  parents,  he  quitted  poor,  cnished, 
bewildered,  irresponsible  Mrs.  Dorrien,  by — borrow- 
ing half-a-crown  of  her,  to  pay  his  omnibus-hire 
back  to  town.  Yet  he  rode  back  rather  silently, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  he  did  not  call  at  George's 
chambers.  A  friend  whom  he  met  in  the  streets 
he  God-bl«wed  at  parting;  and  when  he  went  to 
Pamphilon*s  in  the  evening,  he  walked  straight 
down  to  the  farthest  and  most  secluded  box  in  the 
coffee-room,  ordering  tea  in  a  submissive  manner 
which  surprised  the  waitress,  to  whom  he  omitted 
his  usual  playful  equivoque  elaire. 

We  have  pitied  poor  July  in  her  young  desohi- 


tion ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  her  darkest  agony 
was  as  dark  as  that  which  fell  upon  poor  Mr. 
Dorrien  at  midnight  of  this  day.  Is  there  any 
grief  like  that  of  a  fond  parent  for  the  loss  of  a 
child  ?  I  cannot  teU.  Medical  men,  familiar  with, 
death-bed  scenes  and  health  wasted  from  long- 
drawn  sorrow  in  the  survivors,  tell  us  that  no  grief 
so  pierces  their  hearts,  or  brings  so  terrible  a  voice 
from  the  fountains  of  the  great  deeps  of  affection, 
as  a  mother's  for  her  babe----the  half-pink,  crowing, 
nestling  thing  that  warms  its  silly  ch^  at  her 
patient  breast.  And  I  believe  them.  There  ia 
bitterness  untold  in  the  thought  that  when  a  young 
child  dies  it  departs  without  that  imperious,  glori- 
ous, inextinghishable  faith  of  couseious  affection — 
that  there  will  be  a  trysting-time  for  sundered 
hearts  in  the  Paradise  of  God.  Just  as  the 
inexorable  river  galhers  about  the  dear  one  who 
has  consciously  been  yours  in  trust  and  tenderness, 
is  there  not,  tell  me,  is  there  not  a  lighting  of  the 
glazed  eye  and  a  waving  of  the  chilled  hand,  on 
either  side,  which  says,  "We  meet  again  to- 
morrow, well  •  beloved !" — so  that  the  farewell 
for  time  is  turned  into  a  rendezvous  for  eternity  f 
The  utmost  Mr.  Dorrien— oh,  let  us  speak  bis 
name  softly,  for  sacred  is  sorrow  like  his ! — the 
utmost  this  stricken  father  could  say  was — "  I  shall 
go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me.*'  He 
could  not  add — "  And  he  will  watch  for  my  com* 
ing,  for  he  told  me  so."  Nor  was  his  substantially 
gloomy  nature  one  to  which  the  sharp  bright  sickle 
of  the  Reaper  rapidly  underwent  the  transmutation 
into  a  golden  anchor  cast  within  the  veil.  Far 
from  it.  He  sat  in  a  staring  stupor  by  Jo8sy*s 
cot,  with  Grace  watching  him  for  dear  life,  till  the 
child  breathed  no  more  ;  and  then,  with  one  low, 
shuddering  groan,  fell  back  in  a  fit.  Mrs.  Dorrien 
shrieked  aloud.  The  servant  ran  for  Mr.  Conyers, 
who  had  left  Jossy  to  watch  a  perilous  accouche- 
ment. In  the  confusion  the  night-lamp  was  ex- 
tinguished with  a  crash,  and  the  room  was  left  in 
utter  darkness.  Heavy  raindrops  beat  suddenly 
upon  the  window,  and  an  instant  flash  of  lightning 
disclosed  to  this  lonely,  bewildered  girl,  a  patch  of 
fresh  blood  upon  her  father's  linen. 

"  Hold  papa.  Ma,  while  I  get  a  light!**  she  said, 
as  her  trembling  knees  threatened  to  sink  beneath 
her.  And,  then — mysterious  human  soul ! — then, 
as  the  voice  of  the  thunder,  long-rolling  up  the 
rifted  midnight, 

Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven,  and  governed  the  world 
he  created,'* 

the  faces  of  the  ghastly  d^ad  and  the  ghastlier 
living  at  her  side  in  the  darkness  faded  from  her 
mental  vision,  and  the  face  of  George,  as  she  had 
kst  beheld  it,  rose  up  before  her  soul,  and  io,  she 
was  not  alone.  It  was  so  vividly  painted  on  the 
blackness  of  the  chamber,  that  she  could  almost 
have  spoken  in  it.  But  it  did  not  stay.  She  re-lit 
the  lamp,  and  drawing  a  long,  deep  breath,  looaened 
her  father's  neck-tie,  and  chafed  his  hands,  with, 
for  the  moment^  only  the  bloody  stain  on  his  boeom 
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IB  ber  eje,  and  her  motber^s  ineessani  and  pitiful 
moan  in  her  ears.  Mr.  Gonyers  soon  come  in  with 
tha  eerrant.  Mr.  Dorrien  had  broken  a  blood- 
TesseL 

The  following  afternoon  George  went  to  Jireh 

Cottage,  to  inqnire  after  Jossy.     The  closed  blinds 

tdd  lum,  as  he  approached  the  house,  that  all  was 

ofet.    Do  yon  think  his  deepest  anxieties  at  that 

instant  were  for  Grace  ?     No  ;  he  knew  too  well 

who  would  be  the  fiercest  sufferer  from  the  death 

of  this  dear  child,  and  the  knowledge  that  he  was 

disliked  by  Mr.  Dorrien  actually  intensified  his 

sympaiby  rather  than  weakened  it.     The  language 

of  his  heart,  could  it  hare  been  spoken,  would  have 

been,  "Brother,  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful 

for  thee — ^love  me  a  little !"     The  mother,  he  well 

knew,  would  be  crushed  and  lost  for  a  time.     In 

Grace,  his  trust  was  something  almost  sublime,  and 

he  would  almost  as  soon  hare  expected  to  find 

Uriel  foraaking  the  sun  and  trailing  his  wings 

ihroagb  the  earth-mire,  as  to  find  her  unequal  to 

the  occasion,  or  whimpering  under  the  stroke  of 

God.     But  he  did  find  her  deadly,  deadly  pale, 

and  with  eyes    that  8])oke    of   anguish,   if   not 

of  tears. 

Aa  Mr.  Lambe  was  admitted  by  the  servant,  the 
postman  handed  in  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Lambe,  who 
was  not  at  all  a  formal  person,  took  from  him. 
The  seal  was  engraved  "B.  M.  &  B.  M.  Co.,*' 
which,  quicker  than  lightning,  he  connected  with 
the  "Bio  del  Monte  and  Boknos**  mnttered  by 
l£r.  Dorrien  in  his  sleep.  George  took  the  letter 
with  him,  and  found  mother  and  daughter  by  them- 
themselTes — Mrs.  Dorrien  with  her  head  upon  the 
table,  Grace  with  her  arms  round  her  neck  in 
ailence.  Even  now,  as  George  entered,  a  smile,  a 
real,  tme,  genuine  smile,  lit  up  her  countenance, 
and  eourageously  stayed  there,  while  she  read  again 
the  ejea  she  had  read  last  night  in  the  darkened 
chamber  of  death.  I  say  it  lit  up  her  eounienance, 
becanse,  in  defiance  of  physiology,  I  have  heard 
George  assert  and  maintain  that  not  a  muscle  of 
her  face  moved;  which  proved,  said  this  enthusiastic 
and  superstitious  fellow,  that  it  must  have  been 
tbe  smile  of  the  soul  and  not  of  the  animal  spirits 
— it  waa  a  smile,  he  said,  which  would  have  borne 
inatantaneous  translation,  unchanged,  into  the 
Sjsian  fields.  Which,  by  the  way,  was  as  pagan 
as  bta  calling  Grace  an  "  Olympian  creature."  But, 
to  quote  a  fine  passage  in  "  Shirley,'*  Lambe  was 
such  a  "strange  hash  of  Scripture  and  mythology 
that  there  was  no  making  sense  of  him.** 

Mrs.  Dorrien  did  not  lift  her  head.  Grace  sat 
qmfte  atill.  George  took  a  chair,  and  determined 
to  wait  till  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  of  mourn- 
big  ahonld  have  so  permeated  his  own  mind  as  to 
ertablish  a  perfect  rapport  between  him  and  these 
dear  friends,  before  he  spoke  a  word  of  sympathy. 
In  a  few  minutes,  he  approached  Grace,  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand^  saying — 

"This  is  about  some  unhappy  Mining  Com- 
pany, I  fear — ^yon  had  better  keep  it  from  your 
papa,  I  think.     Most  likely  it  ia  only  a  notice 


of  a  Board-meeting.    If  it  is  about  a  call  or  a  divi- 
dend, it  can  wait  a  few  days.** 

Mrs.  Dorrien  now  moved.  George,  obeying  an 
impulse  which  came  over  him,  kissed  her  forehead, 
and  then  kissed  Grace's  cheek.  It  was  a  simple 
act  of  tender  homage  to  these  mourning  sisters. 

"  Papa  is  very  ill,"  said  Grace,  "  he  has  just 
asked  to  be  alone  for  an  hour.  ...  Oh !  ...  Oh ! 
Papa!  Papa!  .  .  .  ." 

George's  arm  would  have  slipped  round  her 
w^abt,  if  she  had  not  sprung  forward  to  the  door, 
where  her  father  stood,  with  the  handle  in  his  hand, 
— haggard,  and  wan,  and  wild,  and  horribly  silent. 
Half-delirious,  he  had  slipped  on  a  dressing  gown, 
and  stolen  softly  into  the  room.  He  had  heard 
the  remark  about  the  "  unhappy  Mining  Company;" 
he  had  seen  tbe  kiss  and  the  half-embrace.  With- 
out speaking  a  word,  he  snatched  the  letter,  and 
allowed  Grace  to  lead  him  up-stairs  again,  with  Mrs 
Dorrien's  assistance. 

It  was  some  time  before  Grace  returned,  and 
during  her  absence,  George  informed  me,  in  a  con- 
fidence which  I  may  now  break,  that  he  found  it 
more  natural  to  kneel  than  to  sit ;  and  I  could 
quite  understand  him.  This  time,  Grace  approached 
him  with  an  open,  hearty  smile,  and  told  him  Papa 
was  asleep.  She  did  not  tell  him  she  had  seen  his 
face  last  night,  and  their  conversation  was  brief 
and  broken,  though  both  solemn  and  sweet.  He 
did  not  leave  untU  Mr.  Conyers  had  been,  and  he 
had  learned  that  Mr.  Dorrien's  reason  was  in 
danger.  Mrs.  Wade  and  Miss  Fleming  also 
called,  and  Mr.  Lemaire,  to  whom  George  was  now 
introduced.  The  poor  old  man  seemed  fully  to 
enter  into  the  father's  bereavement,  and  expressed 
his  sense  that  it  was  very  affecting,  by  holding  both 
George's  hands  in  his,  and  saying  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  as  he  almost  shook  them  out  of  their  sockets, 

"  0,  Sare  !  It  is  vare  strong !  It  is  vare  strong 
ting!"  ^     . 

I  will  presume  you  to  be  both  philological  and 
metaphysical  enough  to  know  the  process  by  which 
Mr.  Lemaire  translated  "affecting"  into  the 
adjective  he  employed  to  express  his  meaning. 

And  I  will  noi  presume  to  say  if  Grace  loved 
George  from  that  hour.  But  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  this  man  and  this  woman  could  never  again 
be  quite  the  same  to  each  other — no,  never! 
neither 

in  life,  nor  in  the  spheres 
Hade  risible  by  death  I 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMFLIGATIOHS, 

GsoBGE  Lambe  had  chosen  to  keep  his  terms  in  the 
Temple  for  quasi-poetic  reasons.  He  loved  the 
ancient  church,  with  its  rare  Norman  doorway,  the 
little  fountain,  and  the  nigh-flowing  river,  on  calm 
summer  evenings.  But,  as  George  11.  said,  **  if 
heebies  vill  be  boots,  dey  must  sdarve;"   and 
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besides  indulging  festhetio  fancies,  and  occasionally 
writing  verses  and  tiying  to  sketch  one  particular 
face,  he  held  a  certain  well  known  Wolf,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  at  a  distance,  while  he  read  for  the 
Conveyancing  and  Chaiiceiy  Bar — by  reporting 
and  newspaper  writing.  He  reached  his  chambers, 
after  quitting  Grace  and  her  friends,  in  a  surpri- 
sing calmly  and  strong  frame  of  wind,  and  dashed 
off  the  very  liveliest  of  dramatic  criticisms  for  that 
well-known  ministerial  organ  and  much-trusted 
evening  paper,  the  Planet. 

Late  in  the  evening,  however,  Sidney  dropped 
in,  and  the  result  of  a  queer,  fencing  conversation 
between  him  and  Qeorge  was,  that  the  latter  went 
to  bed  in  an  irritable,  bitter,  almost  desperate, 
frame  of  mind.  In  the  morning  he  had  had  a 
presentiment  that  some  change  in  his  relations  to 
Grace  was  impending ;  but  he  had  entertained  it 
with  the  sad,  strong  calmness  of  submission  to  the 
highest  Will.  It  was  Elton's  office  to  turn  the  wine 
of  his  content  into  gaU ;  and 

Sleep,  that  knits  np  the  ravelled  ileere  of  care, 

never  knit  up  a  more  ravelled  sleeve  than  his,  that 
night.  But  he  did  not  dream,  and  he  awoke  early 
in  the  morning  with  mysterious,  soft  tears  upon  his 
cheeks,  to  feel  that  a  Shining  One  had  been  walking 
the  deep-down  cloisters  of  his  soul,  and  just  in  time 
to  gather  up  the  echoes  of  his  footsteps.  He  felt 
himself  strong  to  bear  and  to  forbear,  come  what 
might,  and  lay  awake,  peacefully  thinking  away  the 
hours  till  post-time.  In  bed,  he  received  four 
letters  and  one  newspaper.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  he  opened  first  of  all  a  note  in 
a  black-bordered  envelope,  addressed  in  a  female 
hand  which  was  new  to  him,  bearing,  however,  the 
post  mark  of  a  district  noi  new  to  him.  There  was 
nothing  that  startled  Mr.  Lambe  in  these  words  :•— 

Jireh  Cottage,  Oet.  2. 
"*Dea£  Mb.  Lambb, — ^I  am  deeply  pained  to 
have  to  write  to  you  like  this ;  but  I  have  asked 
Mamma  to  let  me  do  it,  though  my  dear  Papa, 
whose  reason  as  well  as  life  is  in  danger,  told  her  to 
write.  My  dearest  Papa  connects  you  in  his  mind 
with  the  death  of  our  dear  Jossy,  and  also  with 


that  Mining  Company — whieh  is,  indeed,  as  yoa 
said,  most  unhappy ;  and  he  insists  that  we  shall 
ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  not  to  call  here  any  more 
at  all.  Dear  Mamma  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
sympathy,  and  we  know  you  will  take  this  in  its 
true  light  from  us.  I  cannot  write  more.  I  shall 
always  rmnember  the  happy  hours  we  have  spent 
here,  and  pray  for  your  welfare.  Believe  me 
'*  Ever  your  friend  and  sister, 

"  GaAOT." 

Once  had  written  in  too  much  haste  and  trepi- 
dation to  tell  the  whole  truth ;  and  what,  think 
you,  was  the  effect  of  this  note  upon  George  f  If 
you  supposed  the  immediate  effect  was  painful, 
because  his  visits  to  the  cottage  were  at  an  end 
for  ever,  you  would  display  little  knowledge  of 
masculine  human  nature,  and  still  less  of  George's 
love  for  Grace — which  was,  I  believe,  as  strong 
and  pure  a  sentiment  as  ever  possessed  a  human 
bosom.     As 

The  morkiMt  spot,  the  aoet  onportoiie  laggwtMwi. 
Hu  woner  genius  could 

have  combined,  could  not  have  sullied  it  with  a 
taint  of  grossness,  though  it  was  all  that  was  manly 
and  tender ;  so  it  was  superior  to  time  and  space, 
entities  and  substances,  noumena  and  phenomena, 
one  and  all,  and  for  life  upon  life.  The  first  im- 
pression, then,  was  that  of  calm,  speechless  joy, 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  words  of  kindness 
traced  by  those  sacred,  ministering  fingers;  and 
it  was  in  no  haste  that  he  lifted  the  paper  to  his 
Hps,  and  respectfully  kissed  the  signature  once — 
only  once ! 

After  breakfast,  he  locked  his  door,  placed  the 
letter  open  before  him  on  his  reading- easel,  and 
debated  whether  to  answer  it— or  rather,  in  what 
way  to  do  so.  He  determined  to  try  what  a  walk 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Temple  Garden  would  do 
towards  clearing  his  head,  and  as  he  stepped  into 
Fleet-street  first,  to  get  some  bordered  paper,  he 
met  Mr.  Lemaire  stalking  along  as  triumphantly  as 
if  he  had  found  the  Elixir  Yltss  as  well  as  the 
Perpetual  Motion,  and  with  poor  July  Adeane  on 
his  arm. 


ALEXANDRE    DUMAS. 

sscoiiD  Koncx. 


Pew  men  have  ever  seen  a  change  so  speedily 
wrought  in  their  fortunes  as  that  which  Dumas 
experienced  during  the  four  hours  the  representa- 
tion of  '*  Henri  III."  lasted.  He  is  decidedly  in  the 
category  of  fortunate  sleepers,  who^  awaking  in  the 
morning,  have  found  themselves  famous.  Almost 
unknown  in  the  evening,  the  next  day  be  was  the 
talk  of  Paris.  By  noon  he  had  sold  his  manuscript 
for  6,000  francs ;  and  the  second  performance,  as 
brilliant  as  the  first,  inaugurated  a  series  of  repeti- 


tions that»  in  a  short  time^  enriched  his  puns  with 
30,000  more.  It  was  a  perilous  ohange;  at  one 
step  he  passed  from  the  discipline  of  poverty  to  the 
luxury  of  wealth — in  imagination  boundless.  Family 
necessities  were  speedily  supplied,  the  mean  abode 
forsaken  for  elegant  apartments,  and  a  cwaer  of 
prodigality  commenced  that  has  proved  abundantly 
fertile  in  opportunities  of  display.  '*  Henri  IIL" 
brought  him  all  the  advantages,  and,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  all  the  etumii,  which  accompaay  suo 
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For  tlM  rest  of  iha  winter  of  1839  he  was  the 
6abioiuiUe  author.  Invitationa  without  number 
poured  in  upon  him ;  free  admission  was  given  him 
to  all  the  theatres;  his  portrait  hnng  in  shop 
windows,  and  a  medidlion  was  struck  to  oommemo- 
late  the  occasioQ.  Nothing  was  wanting — ^not 
even  the  petty  ridieule  that  lores  to  fasten  on  a 
growing  npatation.  Strange  stories  alarmed  the 
toren  of  seaadd.  In  oaf^s  and  salons  it  was  told 
that  fin^*Ti**  had  raised  the  ory  of  death,  and  de- 
manded akmd  the  head  of  the  Academy — how  that, 
whe&  the  curtain  had  fallen  and  the  lights  were 
eitinguiahed,  hy  the  glimmer  of  the  dying  embers, 
funereal  dsaoers  around  the  renerated  bust  had 
Bade  the  Imrden  of  their  song  re.eeho  '*  EfifimeS 
JBsvMr/"  The  partisans  of  the  olassio  and  reman- 
tao  sehoob  arose  in  arms  as  at  the  sound  of  the 
toesin.  Another  blow  had  been  struck,  by  a  strong 
though  rade  hand,  and  the  enfeebled  descendants 
of  the  old  regime  beliered  the  seeptre  dropping 
fron  their  grasp.  Complaints  grew  into  contro- 
vcfsies»  and  controversies  coUapsed  into  petitions. 
llie  Theatre  Eran^ais,  that  national  temple  of  the 
dntfiMs  was  profaned,  and  the  protestations  of  its 
hoaiy  ]»iests  rang  in  the  intruder's  ears.  As  to 
the  value  of  '* Henri  III."  judged  by  its  intrinsic 
merita — apart  6om  that  transition  period  of  French 
liteiatiire  which  it  so  forcibly  illustrates — ^tbere 
ean  aeareely  be  two  opinions.  The  plot,  though 
devek>ped  with  considerable  vigour,  involves  too 
cxt^ided  a  machinery,  and,  by  the  diverse  aims  it 
seema  to  propose,  destroys  the  sense  of  unity.  To 
place  ita  author  by  the  side  of  Shakspere,  and  to 
regard  the  two  as  son  and  sire,  is  simply  to  dis- 
ereidit  both.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  same  insight 
into  man  and  nature,  or  the  same  mastery  of  all 
material  and  spiritual  elements,  or  the  same  splen- 
dour of  imagery  and  grace  of  fancy,  or  the  same 
purity  and  truth,  chilting  into  awe  the  demons  of 
aenae  and  sin.  Dumas  has  yielded  to  the  stimula- 
ting fofoe  of  Shakspere ;  but  it  is  as  the  weed 
springing  op  in  the  sunlight.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten, in  the  light  of  his  whole  career,  even  when 
we  would  do  honour  to  this'  stalwart  champion  of 
the  romantic  host,  that  in  supplanting  conventional 
law,  he  has  not  nnfrequently  confounded  the  spirit 
of  riotous  innovation  with  the  genius  of  modem  art. 
The  supposed  diBOoyery  of  certain  incendiary 
allttuona  —  showing  to  what  ridiculous  eicesses 
poMtienl  suspieions  can  be  carried — threw  a  mo- 
MMataiy  ahadow  over  this  brilliant  dawning  of  fame. 
The  play  was  interdicted,  but  the  censure  cancelled 
aimoat  as  soon  as  uttered.  One  of  the  first  things 
for  Domae  to  do  now  was  to  ^iait  his  old  com- 
paoioiia  at  tte  Palais  Hoyal,  and — a  temptation  too 
strong  to  be  resisted — ^retort  upon  them  for  past 
offeneea.  Oudard,  his  superior  originally,  and  his 
friend  throughout,  met  him  at  the  door  with  his 
ooflopliments ;  but  Alexandre  was  not  to  be  easily 
propitiated,  and  determined  to  play  the  great  man 
in  the  presence  of  his  former  patrons.  After  a 
little  Wilful  fendng  on  either  side,  Oudard  proposes 
bia  letum  to  the  establishment:  '*!  know  you 


would  refuse  to  remain  on  the  old  conditions ;  we 
should  not  wish  it,  yon  must  have  time  to  work." 
"Proceed,  Seigneur  Mecenas;  in  the  name  of 
Augttstus,  speak ;  I  listen."  *<  No,  it  is  for  yon  to 
say  what  you  wish."  "IF  I  wish  for  success. 
I  have  had  it ;  I  want  nothing  more.^  '*  Yes ;  but 
what  can  wo  do  for  you  that  would  be  agreeable  ? 
Is  there  no  situation  that  you  covet."  *'I  am  not 
ambitious,  but  there  is  one  that  would  suit  me — 
that  of  colleague  toCasimer  Beiavigne."  Oudard 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  much  as  to  say,  <*  You 
are  wry  ambitious,  my  friend."  Besides,  a 
small  library,  with  a  librarian,  and  sub-librarian 
already — the  thing  wa9  not  so  easily  done ;  but  a 
promise  was  readily  given  to  secure  the  place  if 
possible.  And  scoured  it  was ;  for  in  a  few  days 
he  was  nominated  an  assistant  librarian,  at  a  salary 
of  1,200  francs.  The  appointment  left  him  free  to 
pursue  his  studies,  and  gave  him  ample  facilities  in 
their  prosecution. 

Thus  the  impulses  and  desires  of  his  youth  are  . 
satisfied,  and  Dumas  finds  himself  suddenly  on  an 
eminence  whence  a  splendid  career  opens  far  before 
him.  Energy  has  mastered  circumstances.  We 
accept  the  moral.  Pity  that  the  story  should  read 
like  an  elaborated  hyperbole ;  still  greater  pity  that 
the  youthful  achievements  it  records  should  lack 
their  counterpart  in  maturer  age,  that  this  ambition 
— delusive  as  it  may  be,  still  "  the  glorious  fault 
of  angels  and  of  gods" — should  degenerate  into  a 
vulgar  egotistic  thirst  for  notoriety  alone.  The 
steep  ascended,  we  need  not  so  minutely  trace  the 
course  of  our  hero  beyond ;  but  from  these  inter- 
minable Memoires  we  would  string  together  a  few 
curious  jottings  that  may  help  us  to  an  estimate  of 
his  character  and  works.  It  would  form  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  the  study  of  mental  phenomena, 
could  we  classify  the  innumerable  anecdotes  told  of 
the  habits  of  great  thinkers,  by  which  unconsciously 
they  have  seemed  to  stimulate  or  lull  the  mind  in 
its  hours  of  exertion.  Dumas  chronicles  his  own 
experiences  in  this  particular,  and  we  may  take 
them  as  a  contribution  not  without  a  singular 
significance.  Sometimes,  he  complains,  an  author 
imagines  that  he  can  best  concoct  his  plan  in  a 
particular  place,  sometimes  that  he  can  write  but 
on  a  certain  sort  of  paper.  Having  determined  to 
remodel  **  Christine,"  he  says  :  **  hk  for  me,  I  had 
got  it  into  my  head  that  I  could  only  get  a  new 
"Christine"  out  of  the  old  one,  by  making  a 
journey,  and  lulling  myself  by  the  motion  of  a  car- 
riage. As  I  was  not  rich  enough  to  take  a  post 
chaise,  I  chose  a  diligence.  It  mattered  little  in 
what  direction  the  diligence  went,  provided  that  I 
found  the  coup^,  the  inside,  or  the  rotunde  empty.** 
One  was  soon  discovered  with  nobody  in  the  coup^, 
starting  for  Havre  —  a  long  twenty  hours  ride. 
"  I  got  in,  and  as  iu  works  of  art  the  imagination 
goes  for  much,  my  imagination  once  satisfied  as  to 
the  mode  began  to  work.  When  I  reached  Havre 
my  piece  was  finished.  The  division  of  Stockholm, 
Pontainebleau,  and  Eome  waa  fixed  on,  and  the  part 
of  Paula  has  suggested  itself  in  connection  with 
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this  new  arrangement."  With  regard  to  these 
strange  prepoesessionSk  that  impose  certain  condi- 
tions for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work,  M.  Dumas 
assures  us  that,  though  nobody  has  less  of  the  poet's 
frenzy  than  himself,  or  can  laboar  with  greater  ease 
during  longer  periods,  yet  in  two  or  three  instances 
he  has  been  absolutely  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
caprice  of  the  moment.  "  The  first  occasion  has 
just  been  alluded  to ;  the  second  was  when  I  com- 
posed '  Don  Juan  de  Marana' ;  the  tliird  when  I 
wrote  '  Gapitaine  Paul.'  I  imagined  that  I  could 
only  compose  my  fantastic  drama  within  the  sound 
of  music.  I  asked  my  friend  Zimmerman  for  an 
introduction  to  the  conservatoire,  and  there,  in  the 
comer  of  a  box  where  there  were  three  stranger^ — 
with  my  eyes  shut  appearing  to  sleep,  and  lulled 
indeed  into  a  half  sleep  by  Beethoven  and  Weber — 
I  composed  the  principal  scenes  in  two  hours. 
With  '  Gapitaine  Paul'  it  was  different.  I  wanted 
the  sea,  a  vast  horizon,  clouds  sweeping  along  the 
^  sky,  winds  whistling  through  the  rigging.  In  the 
'  course  of  my  travels  in  Sicily,  I  had  my  little 
vessel  anchored  for  two  days  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  of  Messina ;  at  the  end  of  those  two 
days  'Gapitaine  Paul'  was  finished."  Shall  we 
add  another  confession  P  "  When  I  am  engaged  in 
a  work  which  interests  me,  I  must  narrate ;  as  I 
narrate,  I  invent,  and  at  the  end  of  some  one  of 
these  narrations  it  comes  to  pass  one  fine  morning 
that  the  piece  is  finished.  But  it  often  happens 
that  this  manner  of  composing,  that  is,  of  not  com- 
mencing the  piece  till  I  have  completed  the  plan,  is 
very  slow.  In  this  way  I  carried  '  Mademoiselle 
de  Belle  Isle'  in  my  head  for  nearly  five  years,  and 
since  1832, 1  have  had  the  plan  of  a  '  Wandering 
Jew'  in  my  memory,  on  which  I  shall  set  to  work 
my  first  leisure  moment,  and  which  will  be  one  of 
my  best  works :  so  that  I  have  only  one  fear — lest 
I  should  die  before  I  have  done  it !"  But  to  re- 
turn to  "  Ghristine."  Victor  Hugo  had  just  written 
his  ''Marion  Delorme;"  and  Dumas,  when  he 
reached  Paris  again,  was  invited  to  hear  it  read. 
The  melody  of  the  verse,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
style,  strongly  impressed  him ;  and  inspired  with 
fresh  energy,  while  its  musical  language  was  still 
ringing  in  his  ears,  he  sat  down,  and  put  "  Ghris- 
tine" to  paper.  This,  his  second  drama,  was  con- 
signed to  the  Od^on,  but  not  played  till  some 
time  after  its  reception,  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  censorship.  When  at  length  pro- 
duced, the  performance  was  protracted  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  For  a  time  success  seemed 
doubtful,  but  the  curtain  fell  amidst  overwhelming 
applause,  and  successive  representations  confirmed 
the  verdict  of  the  first  night.  The  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  was  talked  of  as  the  reward  of 
the  young  dramatist,  but  it  was  not  till  1836  that 
he  received  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Bevolution  of  1830  broke  upon 
the  nation,  disturbing  students  and  poets  as  well 
as  politicians,  and  calling  all  men  to  a  sterner  field 
of  action.  When  the  cry  to  arms  was  raised  along 
the  streets  of  Paris,  Dumas,  of  course,  could  not 


be  an  unimpassioned  spectator,  but,  seiiing  his 
musket,  rushed  out  to  take  his  share  in  the  uncer- 
tain struggle.  He  paraded  the  streets  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  workmen,  rendering  service  where  it 
seemed  most  required ;  but  his  grand  exploit  was 
a  descent  on  Soissons,  after  the  first  tumult  had 
subsided,  to  secure  more  powder  in  case  of  a  fresh 
emergency.  Accompanied  by  but  one  or  two 
companions,  and  armed  with  the  authority  of  La 
Fayette,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  the  garrison,  surprising  the  commandant  into 
submission,  and  in  bringing  back  the  coveted  stores 
— an  enterprise  which  he  narrates  in  an  exag- 
gerated style,  his  energy,  readiness,  and  resolution 
appearing  so  conspicuously  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
further  eulogium.  He  was  afterwards  despatched 
on  a  special  mission  to  La  Yend6e,  to  inquire  into 
the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  see  how  far 
the  formation  of  a  National  Guard,  to  prevent  any 
reactionary  movement,  was  possible.  The  rapidity 
of  events  soon  left  his  republicanism  behind,  and 
on  his  returning  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  six 
weeks,  he  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  greatly  altered, 
and  a  monarch  on  the  eve  of  ascending  a  throne 
he  had  hoped  for  ever  abolished.  The  Mimoifti 
of  this  period  disclose  the  young  dramatist  in  the 
new  character  of  a  politician,  and  exhibit  in  the 
strongest  colours  the  dismterestedness  of  his  prin- 
ciples. When  he  first  quitted  the  seereinriai  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  had  no  desire  to  sever 
himself  from  the  man  who,  while  he  assured  him  a 
livelihood,  had  permitted  him  to  continue  bia 
studies,  and  to  become  what  he  was.  The  Duke, 
the  son  of  a  regicide,  then  appeared  to  him,  if  he 
had  not  receeded  since  1783,  to  be  more  advanced 
in  political  opinions  than  himself,  the  son  of  a  re* 
publican  general  Xow,  the  case  stood  otherwise. 
The  Duke  had  been  his  patron,  but  had  become  a 
King.  Future  prospects  shall  be  sacrificed  to  poli- 
tical consistency !  Dumas'  report  on  the  condition 
of  La  Vendue,  submitted  to  La  Fayette,  is  trans- 
ferred to  Louis  Philippe.  He  is  sent  for  to  the 
Palais  Royal,  and  his  old  friend  Oudard  urges  him 
to  accept  an  interview  with  his  Majesty.  "Not»" 
he  asks,  "  if  I  was  commissioned  to  appoint  an  hoar 
of  audience  P"  "  You  understand,  I  should  not 
have  the  bad  taste  to  refuse,  but  I  don't  belieya 
you  have  received  such  a  commission."  "Well, 
you  are  mistaken,  nevertheless;  the  King  expects 
to  see  you  to-morrow  morning  at  eight  o'clock/* 
"Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  the  King  will  find  me  « 
wretched  companion."  "How  so?"  "Because 
I  am  quite  cross  when  I  get  up  so  early."  Ano- 
ther hour,  then,  is  ultimately  fixed,  and  Domaa 
leaves  his  former  "chef,"  assuring  him  that  he 
will  tell  the  King  what  he  is  not  accustomed  to 
hear — the  truth  !  The  interview  follows,  and  he 
takes  upon  him  to  rebuke  the  policy  of  his  Majesty, 
and  to  advocate  the  expediency  of  a  foreign  war. 
Afterwards  he  sends  him  a  polite  note,  to  the  effeot 
that  his  "  political  opinions  not  being  in  harmony 
with  those  which  the  King  has  a  right  to  expect  in 
the  persons  who  constitute  his  household,  ha  begs 
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hu  Msjesty  to  aeoept  bis  resignation  of  the  office 
of  fibrarian;"  and  this  missive  miscairying,  he 
fonnally  publishes  his  act  of  abdication,  affirming, 
in  ambitioas  words,  that  the  literary,  in  his  case, 
is  but  the  preface  to  the  political  man.  A  visit 
of  etiquette  paid  to  the  King  on  the  following 
New  Yearns  Day  had  a  still  more  unfortunate  end- 
ing. Dumas  had  been  officially  admitted  into  the 
aitillery  of  the  National  Guard,  and  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  To  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
disaffection,  the  officers  of  the  regiment  resolved 
to  pay  the  usual  complimentary  visit  of  the  new 
year,  and  an  hour  was  .fixed  for  them  to  go  in  a 
body  to  the  Palais  Royal.  Dumas  rose  on  the 
appcHnted  morning,  donned  his  uniform,  and  fearing 
he  should  be  late,  hurried  to  the  spot.  The  court- 
yard was  crowded  with  officers  of  every  rank,  but 
amidst  the  brilliant  colours  that  shone  in  every 
direction,  he  sought  in  vain  the  uniform  of  the 
aitilieiy  corps.  They  must  then  have  gone  on  into 
the  royal  presence.  But  stop ! — could  he  overtake 
them  on  the  grand  staircase,  or  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Palace  P — and  away  he  ifm  in  pursuit  of  his 
asBodates.  Still  no  artillery  uniform  !  The  regi- 
ment must  have  gone  through  ;  he  would  go,  too, 
even  though  alone.    To  use  hb  own  words : — 

If  I  had  been  less  concerned  aboat  my  lateness,  I  should 
have  noticed  tbe  wondering  looks  of  the  bystanders ;  but  as 
it  vas,  I  did  not  observe  anything  except  (hat,  when  we 
cfeoie  to  the  chamber  of  the  King,  the  group  of  officers  with 
whom  I  had  mingled  made  simoltaneonsly  a  movement  from  the 
eentre  to  the  circumference  that  left  me  as  completely 
isolated  as  if  I  had  been  suspected  of  bringing  the  cholera 
with  me.  I  attributed  this  sort  of  repulsion  to  the  part  that 
tbe  artiDery  had  played  in  the  last  ^meutes,  and  as,  on  m; 
own  aoconnt,  I  was  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  my 
acta,  I  enta«d  boldly  holding  my  head  up.  I  mnst  say 
that  of  the  twenty-five  forming  the  group  of  which  I  had  the 
hoBoar  to  make  a  part,  I  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  worthy 
th«  attention  of  the  King.  He  looked  at  me  with  such 
astonishment  that  I  cast  my  eyes  around  to  see  why  he  did 
io.  Among  those  who  were  there  some  affected  to  smile 
diadaxafoUy ;  others  appeared  astounded ;  some  in  their  pan- 
tomjiio  appeared  to  say»  "  Seignenri  excuse  me  for  having 
oooc  with  this  man."  All  this  I  confess  was  ineiplicable. 
I  passed  before  the  King,  who  was  so  good  as  to  speak  to  me. 
"  Ah,  bonjoor,  Dumas,'*  said  he,  "  I  know  you.**  I  looked 
al  the  King,  and  would  have  given  the  world  to  know  how 
he  knew  me.  Then,  as  he  began  to  laugh,  and  the  good 
oovitisrs  round  him  followed  hia  example,  not  to  be  singular, 
I  laughed  too,  and  oontinned  my  way.  In  the  foom  beyond 
I  loBod  Yatont,  Ondard,  Appert,  Tallenconrt,  Casimir 
DeUvigne— all  my  old  comrades.  They  had  seen  me  through 
the  half-opeii  door,  and  were  laughing  also. 

Then  came  the  explanation.  The  fact  was  that 
an  order  had  been  issued  the  preceding  day  dis- 
solving the  artillery  corps,  preparatory  to  its  reor- 
ganisation on  another  basis ;  the  clecree  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Moniieur,  and  Dumas  had  not  seen  it. 
Well  might  he  be  vexed  at  the  oversight ;  his  con- 
duct was  construed  into  an  act  of  bravado,  and  in 
spite  of  his  protestations  of  ignorance,  the  story 
went  the  round  of  Paris.  "To  this  action,"  he 
adds^  "  I  afterwards  owed  my  being  named  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  national  recompenses,  and  of 
tlie  deccffition  oommittee  of  July,  and  my  beinj 


re-elected  as  lieutenant  in  the  new  artillery — ^hon- 
ours which  very  naturally  led  to  my  taking  part  in 
the  5th  of  June,  1839,  and  being  obligied  to  make  a 
tour  of  three  months  in  Switzerland,  and  two  iu 
Italy." 

While  political  changes  absorbed  attention,  the 
theatre  strove  to  minister  to  the  popular  excitement. 
At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revoluticm,  Harel,  the 
director  of  the  Od^n,  had  suggested  "  Napoleon"  to 
Dumas  as  a  good  subject  for  a  drama  apropos  of 
the  times ;  and  at  every  opportunity  since  he  had 
so  importunately  pressed  the  matter  as  to  make  it 
a  perfect  bore.  One  day,  however,  Dumas  received 
an  invitation  to  the  first  performance  of  the  "  Mere 
et  la  FillQ"  of  Maseres,  with  a  request  to  join  a 
midnight  banquet  at  Harel's  afterwards.  The  play 
over,  he  presented  himself  as  directed,  and  was 
received  by  Harel — who  stood  alternately  rubbing 
his  hands  and  taking  snuflf,  in  high  glee  at  the  suc- 
cess of  the  evening — without  a  word  of  "Napoleon." 
Mademoiselle  Georges,  the  celebrated  actress,  pre- 
sided at  the  supper  table;  the  viands  were 
abundant ;  so  was  the  wit.  At  three  o'clock  the 
company  still  sat  laughing  together.  Suddenly 
there  are  signs  of  conspiracy ;  smiles  and  furtive 
glances  are  exchanged,  and  a  wink  is  given.  Soon 
Mademoiselle  Gteorges,  rising  from  her  seat,  pro- 
poses to  show  M.  Dumas  some  treasures  collected 
in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  bait  takes,  the 
two  remain  absent  for  a  few  minutes,  and  Dumas, 
on  returning,  finds  the  company  gone.  He,  too, 
takes  his  hat,  and  suggesting  that  it  is  high  time 
to  be  off,  proffers  a  friendly  hand  to  his  generous 
host.  "No,  no,"  answers  Harel,  "everybody's 
asleep  now;  come,  follow  me."  And  the  unsus* 
pectingDumas  foUowmg  finds  himself  in  an  elegantly 
furnished  bedroom  ;  two  candles  are  burning  on  a 
table  covered  with  papers  of  all  dimensions,  and 
quills  and  pens  of  every  sort.  "  Well,"  he  inter- 
jects, "  this  is  a  capital  room ;  one  might  very  well 
sleep  and  work  here."  "I  am  glad  you  think  so." 
"  Why  ?"  "  Because  it  belongs  to  you — yes,  and 
you  shall  not  go  out  of  it  till  you  have  written  '  Na- 
poleon P  So  you  ought  to  be  satisfied,  or  you  may 
get  into  a  bad  humour  during  your  imprisonment." 
Dumas  shivers — "  Now,  no  foolery,  Harel."  "  Just 
so,  no  foolery;  you  committed  yourself  by  not 
doing  the  thing  when  I  first  asked  you."  "  But  I 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  a  plan."*  "  Never  mind ; 
you  told  me  '  Christine'  was  re-made  in  a  night." 
"But  I  want  books — Bou^enne,  Norvins,  •Vic- 

toires  et  Conquets' '*      "  Here  is  '  Victoires 

et  Conquets'  iu  this  comer ;  there  is  Bourrienne 
in  another,  and  here  is  Norvins  on  the  table."  "  I 
mnst  have  the  '  Memorial  de  Sainte  H61ene.'  ** 
"  Here  it  is  on  the  chimney-piece."  In  fact  there 
is  no  escaping ;  and  Dumas — as  fairly  vanquished 
as  Sheridan,  when  he  was  locked  in  the  green-room 
at  Drury-lane  till  he  finished  the  'Critic' — is 
obliged  to  confess  himself  a  prisoner.  "  To-morrow, 
then,  I  will  begin  your  'Napoleon,'  and  in  eight  days 
you  shall  have  it."  The  same  evening,  he  tells  us, 
or  rather  the  same  morning,  he  set  to  work.    The 
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plan  was  at  oboo  invMiied;  lusiorj  auppUed  a  sa- 
tural  diviaioii.  From  Toulon  to  St.  Helena! 
Harel  had  offered  to  expend  100,000  francs  if  ne- 
cessary, and  a  broader  margia  oonld  scarcely  be 
left  him.  The  next  day  he  began  to  write,  and  by 
the  time  promised,  the  drama  was  finished.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-four  scenes,  and  extended  to 
nine  thousand  lines ;  **  it  was  thrice  the  sixe  of  an 
ordinary  drama,  five  times  that  of  *  Iphigenia,'  six 
times  that  of  'M^rope.'"  To  arrange  for  its  re- 
presentation on  the  stage  waa  a  more  difficult 
thing ;  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  speakers.  "  Je 
erois  qw  feusie  autani  aM  mettre  en  $eSne  la 
monde  de  la  genhe  que  ce  monde  de  Napoleon** 
But  the  difficulty  was  surmounted,  and  the  drama, 
although  unworthy  of  criticism  as  a  work  of  art, 
was  received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm. 

As  a  tragedian,  Dumas  would  be  judged  by  his 
drama  of  "  Antouy,f *  which  ho  stDl  professes  to 
prize  as  his  masterpiece,  and  which,  when  "  Napo< 
icon"  was  written,  had  already  been  for  some  time 
composed.  Received  at  the  Th^tre  Franpais,  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  censorship  it  would 
have  been  immediately  played.  The  altered  con- 
dition of  the  political  world  now  giving  complete 
freedom  to  the  theatre,  ''Antony''  was  again  brought 
forward  and  put  into  rehearsal.  But  the  principal 
actors  were  dissatisfied  with  their  parts,  and  their 
objections  mortified  and  discouraged  him.  At  this 
juncture  Victor  Hugo.came  to  him  suggesting  that, 
at  best,  they  oonld  be  deemed  usurpers  only  at  the 
Th^tre  Franpais — that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  was  not  an  Olympus ;  moreover, 
he  added,  he  had  made  an  engagement  with  Cor- 
nier, the  director,  and  "  Marion  Delorme"  would 
be  played  the^e— in  fine,  had  not  Dumas  better 
follow  his  example  P  Taking  courage  from  Hugo's 
advice,  Dumas  accordingly  withdrew  his  drama 
from  the  Fran^,  and  transferred  it  bodily  to  the 
Porte  St.  Martin.  Complete  success  resulted. 
From  the  Sympathy  of  the  actors,  not  yet  accustomed 
to  such  patronage,  the  chief  parts  assumed  new 
proportions,  and  a  run  of  more  than  one  hundred 
nights  restored  his  selMove  to  its  former  equili- 
brium. As  respects  the  play  itself,  we  have  no 
disposition  to  enter  into  the  controversies  proroked 
by  its  audacious  violation  of  the  laws  of  criticism 
and  decorum.  We  cannot  even  attempt  an  analysis ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  unnoticed  the  bragga- 
docio tone  with  which  M.  Dumas  claims  the  out- 
lawed bantling  as  his  own.  "Not  only  is  it  my 
most  original  work,  my  most  personal  work — ^it  is, 
alw^  one  of  those  rare  works  which  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  theur  age."  As  if  the  morality  of  a 
drama  could  be  made  to  consist  in  its  denouement, 
the  moral  of  "  Antony'*  finds  expression  only  in 
the  last  act  and  the  hist  words  of  its  hero — **  Bile 
m  rjriiiaH;  je  Pat  assauinSe.**  Certainly  a  most 
ambiguous  moral.  On  one  occasion  the  curtain 
fell  before  this  sentence  had  been  uttered ;  but  a 
storm  of  hisses  warned  the  manager  of  his  mistake, 
•nd  in  the  absence  of  her  aasassin,  who  had  hurried 
ftom  the  stage,  Madame  Derval  had  to  complete 


the  horrid  faree  by  tarying  the  words  as  she  lagr 
wounded  on  her  coaeh,  "  Je  lui  resUktie^  il  ss'at- 
samnSe^  M.  Dumas  tiJces  up  the  gauntlet  against 
his  accusers,  and  as  a  master  of  badinage^  toys  with 
the  most  serious  charges.  '*  What  is  there  to 
complain  of  P  Who  would  follow  a  vicious  example, 
with  the  scaffold  or  the  gaol  to  doae  his  oareer  P 
And  aa  to  your  outcry  against  adultery,  is  it  not 
simply  this — that  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail 
has  made  a  crime  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  what 
in  the  seventeenth  was  but  a  pleasantry.  Tou 
laugh  at  Moli^re — why  blame  me  P  You  talk  of 
the  purity  of  the  ancient  drama — did  not  Sophodea 
select  a  still  more  delicate  theme  P  And  Aristo- 
phanes— have  you  read  the  following  passages  P" 
And  in  some  such  strain  aa  thia,  with  an  affectation 
of  seriousness  that  cannot  mask  the  heartleasnesa 
of  his  words,  he  trifles  with  the  public,  his  censors, 
and  his  own  reputation,  as  if  glory  and  infamy 
were  twin  sisters.  Still  more  curious  than  this 
defence  is  the  circumstantial  avowal  by  which  it  is 
accompanied — summariied  thus: — '"Antony*  is 
not  a  drama ; '  Antony'  is  not  a  tragedy ;  '  Antony* 
is  not  a  theatrical  piece.  *  Antony'  is  a  aoene  of 
love,  of  jealousy,  of  anger,  in  five  acta.  *  Antony' 
— he  was  myself,  without  the  assassination;  Ad^ 
(the  heroine) — she  was  my  mistress,  without  the 
flight." 

A  trip  to  the  seaside,  by  the  seclusion  it  conferred, 
next  enabled  Dumas  to  compose  his  "  Charles  YIL 
ohez  ses  Grands  Yassaux" — an  imitation  in  its 
different  parts  of  the  "Cid,"  and  certain  other 
dramas  that  its  author  does  not  hesitate  to  name. 
Indeed,  on  the  question  of  originality,  Dumas 
displays  his  usual  magnanimity,  and  frankly  admits 
that  he  is  largely  indebted  to  the  mighty  dead— > 
that,  in  fact,  his  works  abound  with  direct  imita- 
tions of  particular  passages — ^that,  like  Shakspere, 
Moli^re,  and  many  another  illustrious  genius,  he 
has  condescended  to  borrow  an  illustration  or  a 
hint,  since  the  debt  can  be  repaid  with  naiiry. 
But  then,  you  must  not  question  his  theory  of 
originality ;  you  must  allow,  in  your  turn,  that  man 
does  not  create — ^that  the  temples  of  enchantment 
which  genius  rears  do  not  spring  up  at  the  wave 
of  its  wand,  but  are  hewn  and  piled  by  its  inherent 
power  out  of  common  materials.  Like  the  golden 
streams  of  summer  dimes,  it  sweeps  its  broad  ex- 
panse majestically  along,  throwing  to  the  shore  the 
glittering  delriiui  it  odUects  in  its  course.  DuauM 
serves  up  ideas  as  Cleopatra  served  up  pearls. 
Thrown  together  and  fused  in  the  medium  of  bis 
mind,  they  are  presented  as  a  costly  and  delioioua 
dish.  But  structural  and  omammtid  details  apart, 
let  us  quote  him  here  on  the  seleotion  of  a  snbjeot:-^ 

My  iDsnnar  of  proceeding  with  reference  to  hiaioiy  is 
strange.  I  begin  by  composing  a  story.  I  endeaTonr  to 
make  it  romantic,  tender,  dramatic ;  and  when  I  have  deter-, 
mined  the  part  that  the  affeotiona  and  the  imagination  ahall 
nspectivtly  play,  I  seek  the  fnunewoik  is  biitoiy.  AbA 
histoij  baa  inTariab^  famiahed  me  with  this  framework  ao 
predaeljr  proportioned  to  my  wants,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
the  subject^  that  the  framework  did  not  teem  made  for  the 
picture,  bat  the  pictore  fbr  the  ftamework. 
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flsewliere  he  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  in  language 
too  cfaaneteristic  for  transeription,  that  history 
maj  be  yiolated  at  will  if  there  be  any  speoific 
object  in  view.  80  mnch  for  bis  pretoisions 
to  historical  accuracy,  or  originality  in  treat- 
ment. To  revert  for  a  moment  to  chronologieal 
details.  <*  Richard  d'Arlmgton'*  and  <"  The- 
resa," both  written  in  conjunction  with  others, 
completed  the  number  of  his  works  for  1881 — a 
jear  which  he  describes  in  the  retrospect  as  **  dis- 
turbed by  political  6meutes,  but  as  splendid  for 
art.  I  had  given  to  the  world  three  pieces — a  bad 
'Kapoieon,'  a  mediocre  '  Gharlf  s  Yll/  a  good 
'Bidkaid  d'Arlington ;' "  and  Victor  Hugo  had 
eoBtribnted  his  "  Marion  Delorme'*  and  his  "  Notre 
Dsae  de  Paris."  The  minuteness  of  self-criticism 
thuarpeeping  out,  and  that  we  have  had  occasion 
to  remark  before  in  these  Mhioiret,  is  so  unique 
that  we  cannot  forbear  adding  a  specimen  to  these 
fiagmentazy  notes — in  which,  rather  than  present 
sn  aiuJysia,  we  have  sought  to  group  together  such 
passsges  as  shall  most  vividly  suggest  the  tout 
numife  of  the  man.  Apropos  of  the  last-named, 
"Therasa"  — see  how  he  can  dtsaect  his  own 
oApring^  mad  talk  with  the  knife  in  his  hand : — 

CoMtoei  is  iM4  it  ia  oae  of  my  wont  worki ;  written 

It  coBfaaelMB  with  AaiosI,  it  U  one  ol  my  btrt. 

▲aiert  hadwiittMoatthapbtofTheran."  I  bogu  by 
yiAtiag  im  ^apm  oa  one  dda,  tad  begging  him  to  ttU  me 
fba  fine.  Li  a  reaital,  tkeie  ia  aooMtbteg  liriog  whieb 
aalk  iNik  Ufe.  ▲  written  pho,  on  the  eontrary,  ie  with  m» 
ataipee  eoeMtlung  wbieh  baa  lived ;  it  ean  be  galTaoiied, 
not  temified.  AnieaC^a  pfam  embiaeed  the  greater  pert  of 
the  yieee,  aaeh  na  it  ia  now.  I  wis  eeaaible  at  onee  of  two 
of  whieh  the  aeeond  oatweighed  the  flnt, 
that  I  ahoald  never  make  mora  than  a  BMdinm 
piaee  of  "Thenan."  bat  that  I  might  render  a  aervioe  to 
Beeage  [the  actor  who  eoatribnted  ao  greatly  to  the  aneeeae 
af*'Aatoe7.*^  ••••  It  ie  not  that  "  Thenae**  ia  a  work 
aItQ«etlHr  withoat  amrit  If  there  are  two  ftdee  ports,  there 
are  aleo  two  CMellcat  parte — ^Amelia  and  DeUana/.  Amelia 
ii «  flower  e^the  aame  fereet  aa  Miranda  in  the  "  Tempeel," 
te  the  Thaob  of  •*  WaUeastain,**  aa  the  Chuce  of  **Goiiat 
Jlgmoeit'*  She  ia  yoang,  ehaete,  and  beaatifU — at  oaea  na- 
tiual  and  poetie.  She  poeeee  with  the  orange  bonqnet  in  her 
hand  and  the  bridal  Teil  on  her  heed,  bj  the  ignoble  lores  of 
AiAnr  and  Thereaa,  withoat  eoipecting  anything,  without 
aadai  aleading  anything.  She  ia  a  statne  of  eiyeteli  she 
doea  Bot  aee  iaio  oibeia,  and  aha  lets  them  see  into  her. 
IVJannay  is  a  baaotifiil  character,  a  little  too  moch  reaem- 
bliag  the  Danreille  of  the  *'  yieillard,**  end  the  Baresnel  of 
the  *  Mire  et  la  Kile."  Yet — we  must  be  just  to  everybody, 
evaa  to  oaxaelvca->-there  are  two  scenes  in  his  part  not  snr- 
panned  by  anything  ia  the  drama.  The  first  is  that  where 
he  iasolts  Aithnr,  when  the  secret  of  adnlteiy  ia  rerealed  to 
him ;  the  second,  that  where,  learning  that  hia  danghter  is 
ewfln'irfr,  sad  not  wiihing  to  render  the  mother  a  widow  and 
the  child  an  orphan,  he  apologises  to  his  son-in-law.  The 
drama  wm  begun  and  finished  in  three  weeks  or  a  month  ; 
OB^  I  made  it  a  condition  with  Anioet,  u  I  hare  always 
doDe  when  I  hare  worked  with  another,  to  write  the  piece 


Let  us,  however,  hasten  from  these  regions  of 
the  theatre,  where  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
pftsaion  stifles  the  breath  of  purity,  and  the  forms 
of  virtue  and  of  truth  are  seen  in  the  dim,  un- 
oetiain  outlinee  of  a  disiy  trance.  We  say  nothing 
of  •'Oatheiine  Howard^'^of  the  «<T6ur  dcNeale" 


^of  <' Edith  of  the  Long  Hairs,"  that  pitiful 
burlesque  of  Eomeo  and  Jdiet— of  the  "Mari  de 
la  Veuve,''  the  first  comedy,  nor  of  how  it  was 
written  and  played  wbUe  the  cholera  daily  smote 
down  its  victims  by  hundreds— of  the  innumerable 
smaller  fry  that  followed — nor  of  those  gigantic 
schemes  that  were  developed  at  a  later  period, 
when,  thanks  to  the  Eoyal  patronage,  M.  Dumae 
had  a  theatre  of  his  own — how  plays  were  written, 
the  representation  of  whieh  ooonpied  several  nights 
in  succession,  and  at  the  expense  of  art,  degruled 
the  stage  into  the  vehicle  of  his  stoiy-teliing 
genius.  We  say  nothing  of  all  this,  but  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  our  dramatic  reformer,  of  this  most 
loving  son  of  the  great  Shakspeie,  without  re- 
membering the  repartee  of  the  judge  in  a  celebrated 
trial,  who— M.  Dumas  answering  when  he  was 
asked  his  profession,  "  Sir,  I  shonld  say  I  was  a 
dramatic  author,  if  I  was  not  in  the  oonntiy  of 
Gommile*'  —  replied,  **  Om,  monneMt,  il  y  a  det 

A  new  scene  opens  before  us.  The  young  pro* 
vindal  has  beoome  a  notable  eitigen  in  the  gtyest 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  suggested  that  he  should 
give  a  ball  to  artistic  Paris;  what  better  oonsum- 
mation  of  the  struggle  and  the  victory  than  agrft&d 
reception  to  signaUse  his  fameP  The  idea  takes^  it 
gets  whispered  abroad,  is  talked  of  far  and  wide^ 
grows  into  the  required  proportions,  and  promisee 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  But  a  ball  ne- 
cessitates three  or  four  hundred  invitations,  and 
how  accommodate  the  guests  in  the  modest  apart- 
ments of  a  student-author  P  Happily,  on  the  aame 
floor,  there  is  another  suit  of  rooms  unoccupied ; 
so  this  difficulty  is  easily  surmounted.  But  how 
decorate  the  naked  walls?  Bugene  Delaordx, 
Louis  and  Gtement  Boulanger,  and  some  eight  or 
nine  other  professional  friends  of  eminent  skill, 
come  next  to  assist  him.  Each  chooses  a  subject 
from  some  living  author,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
rooms,  so  bare  and  uninviting,  glow  with  the 
richest  colouring  of  fancy,  and  for  the  nonce  vie 
with  the  dbplays  of  Academies  and  Institutes. 
And  what  can  we  say  of  the  ball  itself  f  Time  would 
fail  us  to  to  tell  us  of  the  artiste,  poetical,  theatri- 
chl,  musical,  mechanical,  of  the  men  and  the  women, 
the  philosophers  and  the  fashionables,  who  arrived 
in  throngs — nor  can  we  describe  how  merrily  the 
dance  went  on  in  the  five  apartments  at  the  same 
time — ^nor  how  "three  hundred  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux cheered,  three  hundred  bottles  of  Burgundy 
refreshed,  and  five  hundred  bottles  of  champagne 
cooled"  the  thirsty  dancers.  But  aa  we  glance 
down  the  long  catalogue  of  names  that,  in  itaelf, 
does  infinite  credit  either  to  the  diary  or  the  memory 
of  the  generous  host,  we  ought  to  chronicle  one 
point  at  least  as  illustrative  of  the  painstaking 
minuteness  of  these  veracious  Memoith,  The 
guests  came  attired  in  fancy  costume,  and  the 
master  t>f  the  ceremonies  records  in  detail  what 
sixfy-tevett  of  the  matt  illwtriOMi  of  them  $por$  f 

Pass  we  from  the  noisy  bail  room,  down  in  to  the 
dark  and  quiet  street;  but  as  ire  tread  muingly 
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Homeward  we  still  linger  in  tli<mgiii  on  Alexandre 
Dumas  and  his  many  friends.   The  subject  stretches 
before  us — a  very  wide  and  a  very  carious  one. 
With  what  evident  gpisto  does  Dumas   himself 
dwell  on  the  names  of  his  acq[uaintances,  great  and 
small — how  his  pages  become  a  resplendant  mirror, 
gleaming  with  the  light  of  suns,  and  satellites,  and 
stars*  as  though  he  were  the  natural  focus  of  all 
created  genius.     As  he  commemorates  the  kindly 
deeds  of  those  whose  brush  and  pencil  decorated 
his  unfurnished  walls,  how  unconsciously  he  swells 
into  the  historian  of  departed  worth.     Four  hearts 
that  once  beat  in  unison  with  his  are  cold  and  still. 
"  Sad  and  pleasing  task/'  he  exchdms,  "to  speak 
of  those  we  love !     It  is  midnight,  the  hour  of  in- 
Tocations.     I  am  alone :  no  profane  look  glares  in 
the  shade  to  frighten  your  sepulchral  modesty. 
Gome,  brothers,  come.     Relate  to  me  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dead — ^with  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
stream  caressing  its  banks,  with  the  moaning  of 
the  forest  leaves,  or  the  soft  sighing  of  the  breeze 
weeping  among  the  reeds — ^relate  to  me  your  life, 
your  sorrows,  your  hopes,  your  triumphs;   and  let 
this  world,  ever  indifferent  when  it  is  not  ungrate- 
ful, know  what  you  were,  and  more  than  all,  what 
you  were  worth."      The  incantation  finished,  first 
oomes  the  shade  of  Alfred  Johannot — pale  and  sad, 
as  when  a  living  man.     "  Gome,  brother,  come ; 
in  the  language  of  the  dead  relate  thy  short  and 
glorious  life ;  I  will  translate  it  into  the  language  of 
the  living.   Spirits  of  the  night !  hush  the  fluttering 
of  your  fairy  wings,  and  let  every  one  be  still,  even 
thou,  nocturnal  silence,  the  voiceless  child  of  ob- 
scurity 1"  The  dead  responds,  and  tells  the  stoiy  in 
low,  ghostly  voice.     "  Is  it  so,  brother ;  and  have 
I  transkted  thy  words  aright  ?  But  I  see  now  only 
a  white  and  vamshing  vapour ;  I  hear  only  a  feeble 
sigh  that  dies  away  in  the  air,  answering — Out" 
But  lo!  another  shade,  with  quicker  step.    He 
bows  his  majestic  form,  and  his  breath  touches  his 
forehead  like  the  kiss  of  a  friend  returning  from 
long  travel.     Dumas  interrogates  him ;  a  spark  of 
light  kindles  in  the  hollo^  eyeballs  of  the  phantom, 
and  a  smile  passes  over  his  pale  lips.     He  speaks 
as  if  dead,  yet  not  consciously  dead — as  if  his  last 
convulsion  had  been  a  sigh,  and  his  last  words  a 
iiong.     And  the  pen  of  the  reverent  listener  tran- 
scribes at  his  bidding  the  joyous  story   of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  Thus,  "they  come  like  shadows, 
so  depart."     Happy  the  friends  who  are  so  gently 
handled ;    for  Dumas'  praises,  like  the  cloaks  of 
Draco's  flatterers,  are  sufficient  lo  smother  an 
ordinary  reputation.     Who  that*has  read  them,  can 
forget  the  eulogiums  of  the  Mousquetaire?   Or  its 
proposals  everywhere  to  raise    the  monumental 
tombstone  over  the  grave  of  neglected  genius  P  Or 
a  fortiori,  who  can  forget  the  suit  of  Honord 
Balzac's  widow,  who  strove  by  law  to  compel  this 
generous  intruder  to  leave  her  husband's  ashes 
alone,  but — monument  making  stands  beyond  the 
veto  of  the  judge — had  to  grieve  over  a  tomb 
erected  by  him  more  in  honour  of  himself  than  the 
deceased? 


Of  Dumas,  the  novelist,  m  proprid  pentmS, 
we  have  yet  to  speak.  As  early  as  1832  the  pro- 
priety of  entirely  devoting  his  energies  to  the 
theatre  had  become  a  question  with  hui.  Before 
"Henri  IIL"  had  made  him  famous,  he  had 
written,  and  printed  at  his  own  expense,  a  small 
volume  of  tales,  six  copies  only  of  which  were  sold. 
One  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Bulos,  the 
editor  of  the  "  Eevue  des  Deux  Mondes."  who 
thought  that,  whatever  their  deficiencies,  they  dis- 
pkyed  both  power  and  promise.  But  let  our 
chronicler  be  himself  the  spokesman,  since  we  have 
arrived  at  another  turning  point  in  his  career. 

I  htTe  mentioned  mj  profonnd  ignonaoe  of  histoiy,  mod 
mj  grant  desire  to  lenrn.  I  had  heard  mnch  of  the  DoJcea  of 
Borgnndjr ;  and  I  read  the  Historj  of  the  Unkea  of  Boiguidj 
hjr  Angoftine  Thierry.  Por  the  fink  time,  a  French 
historian  left  its  pidnresqne  oolonring  to  the  chronide,and  its 
■imph'citj  to  the  Iq^nd,  nntonched.  The  vork  oommenced 
hy  the  romanees  of  Walter  Soolt  were  completed  in  my  mind. 
I  did  not  yet  feel  strong  enough  to  attempt  anything  wholly 
a  romance.  Bat  a  species  of  litentnra  was  Uien  in  vogne 
that  held  a  middle  place  between  the  romance  and  the  drama, 
having  something  of  the  interest  of  the  one^  mnch  of  the 
striking  character  of  the  other,  and  in  which  the  dialogue 
alternated  with  the  narrative.  This  sort  of  literature  went 
by  the  name  of  ^'Historic  Scenes.**  With  my  decided  aptitude 
for  the  theatre,  I  set  myself  to  work,  mingling  narration  and 
dialogue,  on  some  historic  scenes,  extracted  from  the  Histoiy 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Tfa^  were  borrowed  from  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  epochs  of  France,  the  reign  of  Charles 
VL  .  .  .  .  Then  they  offered  me,already  a  meUemtmukut^ 
the  farther  advantage  of  a  well  known  theatre  on  which  to 
place  my  personages — for  the  events  took  place  in  the  eoviitms 
of  Paris,  and  in  Paris  itselfl  I  b^gan  to  oompoee  my  book 
without  knowing  precisely  what  would  turn  up.     ~  '   * 


de  Baviire"  appeared.  As  I  finished  my  pages  I  eanied 
them  to  BuloE.  Buloi  carried  them  to  the  printing  ofiee 
and  printed  them,  and  every  fifteen  di^  the  snbacribere  read 
them.  Hy  two  principal  excellencies  were  thenceforwmid 
conspicuous  in  these  essays— tiiose  which  in  the  Inture  will 
give  some  value  to  my  hooks,  and  dramatic  works;  dialogue^ 
which  is  the  substance  of  the  drama;  nanmtion,  which  is  the 
substance  of  the  romance.  These  exoelleneies — everybody 
knows  with  what  careless  frankness  I  speak*of  myadf— I 
have  in  a  superior  degree.  At  this  time  I  had  not  yet  dia- 
covered  in  myself  two  other  qualities,  mutnally  dcpendeat, 
bat  not  less  important—  vivacity  and  humour. 

The  gaietj  of  the  age  was,  however,  the  gaietj 
of  Manfred  and  Mephiatopheles  :  but  the  same 
elements  floating  in  the  popular  mind  that  had 
contributed  to  his  auspicious  d^but  as  a  dramatic 
author,  operated  as  favourably  for  him  as  a  novelist. 
These  "  Historic  Scenes/'  he  says,  were  "  the  first 
success"  of  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  and 
they  decided  him  to  continue  his  efforts.  He 
determined  to  compose  a  succession  of  romances 
which  should  extend  from  the  reign  of  Charles  YIL 
to  the  present  time. 

Hy  first  desire  is  always  unbounded ;  my  first  aspiratioa 
is  always  for  the  impossible.  Only,  as  I  grow  oUtinate, 
half  from  pride,  half  from  love  of  art,  I  arrive  at  the  impos- 
sible. How  P  I  will  try  to  tell  yon,  but  I  do  not  exactly 
understand  it  myself— by  working  as  nobody  works,  bj 
retrenching  in  the  details  of  life,  by  shortening  the  hours  of 
sleep.  Tbia  desire  once  formed  in  my  mind,  I  was  only 
eager  to  put  it  into  execution.  Having  found  a  golden  vein 
in  the  shaft  that  I  had  sunk  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
centoiy,  I  did  not  doubt,  so  great  was  qy  oonfidenoe  in  i^y. 
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«lf»  tiitt  in  eaeii  shaft  I  opened  in  socceeding  oentaries  I 
iboaJd  find  •  rmn,  if  not  of  gold,  at  least  of  platina  or 
tflrer. 

So  M.  Dumas  began  to  dig ;  and  how  ha  has 
worked  his  many  mines  now  eyetybody  knows. 
Why  shookl  we  describe  the  saccess  of  the  specu- 
lation ? — how  the  product  of  his  indefatigable  labour 
found  a  ready  market  ? — ^how  gold,  and  platina, 
and  silver,  and  not  a  little  baser  metal,  and  mhch, 
Tery  much  of  positive  refuse,  all  alike  were  offered 
for  sale,  and  bought  at  a  premium  P  Or  why  should 
we  take  stoek  of  the  precious  merchandise,  or 
chronicle  when  each  successive  vein  was  opened  P 
The  mere  list  of  his  published  novels  occupies 
pages  in  the  catalogues  of  our  circulating  libraries. 
It  is  time  we  leave  the  successful  merchant.  He 
still  clings  to  his  desk  ;  let  him  number  his  three 
hundred  volumes,  and  write  his  '*  last"  (P)  vaude- 
ville there  in  peace  ;  we  shall  soon  see  if  the  ruling 
passion  can  be  vanquished  at  last. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  life-story  thus 
Taontin^y  told?  Shall  we  read  it  as  an  idle  jest, 
as  the  serious  record  of  insane  sincerity,  or  accept 
it  as  the  deliberate  insult  of  a  selfish  misanthrope  P 
We  have  viewed  the  capabilities,  and  tendencies, 
and  tastes  of  the  man  from  his  own  stand-point. 
Pacts  and  sentiments  of  every  kind — men,  their 
actions  and  their  principles — are  grouped  round 
icM,  as  simple  accessories  to  scenic  effect;  the 
world  of  things  and  thoughts  is  but  his  alter  ego. 
Explain  this  egotism  on  what  theory  you  will — 
call  it  but  the  out-spoken  expression  of  what  others 
think  but  dare  not  say — ^let  it  be  self-love  or  sel- 
fishness, bravado,  vanity,  ambition — it  is  idolatry 
of  the  worst  kind.  That  unconsciousness  which  is 
the  humble  attendant  of  high  genius,  and  the  surest 
promise  of  great  deeds,  is  for  ever  banished.  Like 
that  moody,  morbid  sentimentalism  which — brood 
ing  over  the  abysses  of  its  own  nature,  visionary, 
isolated,  aimless  in  its  activity,  picturing  shadows 
as  it  sits  in  the  darkness,  counting  the  pulses  of 
its  being,  and  watching  the  process  of  its  own 
digestion — in  Bacon's  forcible  language,  becomes 
self-cannibaUsm ;  so  this  immolation  of  aU  outward 
things  on  the  altar  of  self,  ends  by  making  it  the 
Boul'a  fnnereal  pyre,  and  the  rich  palatial  temple  of 
its  fame  falls  in  ruins  around  it,  as  fell  the  palaces 
of  Nimrod  and  Semiramis  "  a  mount  of  ashes"  upon 
the  voluptuous  Sardanapalus.  Neither  is  this 
exposure  of  the  inmost  heart,  this  so-called  "  frank- 
ness" of  the  Memoiret,  to  be  at  all  commended. 
There  is  a  "  holy  of  holies"  in  our  nature,  where 
God  dwells  alone  vrith  the  human  spirit  ;  and  to 
throw  open  that  innermost  court,  or  expose  its 
secrets  to  the  idle  gaze  of  an  inquisitive  multitude, 
is  both  a  profanation  and  a  sin.  Enough  of  this 
idolatry.  A  man  worshipping  his  shadow,  or 
howing  down  to  his  reflected  image,  could  scarce 
do  worse. 

A  word  upon  the  works  of  our  voluminous 
anthor.  Alexandre  Dumas  claims  to  be,  and 
k  pre-eminently,  the  improvisatore  of  the  age. 
The  most  important  reflations  of  hia  life,  he 


assures  us,  have  been  formed  in  ten  minntes ;  and 
the  best  as  well  as  the  worst  of  his  books  have 
been  written  with  corresponding  rapidity.  But 
given  a  mind  of  all  the  talents,  with  the  one  quality 
of  reflection  struck  from  the  list,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  improviser  com  have  but  a  limited  claim 
upon  our  admiration.  Just  in  proportion  as  he  is 
true  to  himself,  however  startling  the  immediate 
effects,  will  he  fail  in  permanent  results,  unless 
gifted  with  an  insight  rare  amongst  the  rarest  men. 
The  greatest  intellect  will  have  its  retrospective 
hours,  as  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  clime  its  re- 
turning seasons  for  bothflower  and  fruitage.  Dumas' 
powers  of  invention,  his  unceasing  energy — ^some« 
times  blooming  into  beauty,  usually  imparting 
freshness  and  vivacity — do  not  protect  him.  His 
style  is  loose  and  verbose — most  conveniently  ex- 
pensive when  the  cost  of  a  novel  is  calculated  by 
the  number  of  lines  in  it ;  his  characters  are  unde- 
fined, his  philosophy  of  life  is  shallow,  his  sentiment 
mere  froth,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  consistency,  and 
an  unsatisfactory  sketchiness,  about  most  of  hia 
pictures. 

To  judge  him  by  the  highest  laws,  however, 
is  unfair,  for  he  does  not  aspire  to  the  high- 
est ends.  "  Lamartine,"  he  says,  "  is  a  dreamer, 
Hugo,  a  thinker,  I  a  populariser.  I  give  body  to 
the  dream  of  the  one ;  I  give  perspicacity  to  the 
thought  of  the  other;  I  serve  the  public  up  the 
twofold  dish — a  dish  which,  from  the  hand  of  the 
first,  would  not,  horn  its  excessive  lightness,  have 
been  sufficiently  nutritious ;  from  the  hand  of  the 
second,  owing  to  its  excessive  heaviness,  would 
have  given  the  public  a  surfeit ;  but  which,  sea- 
soned and  presented  by  mine,  agrees  with  the 
generality  oi  stomachs,  the  Wttd^est  as  well  as  the 
strongest." 

M.  Dumas  is  careful  not  to  represent  himself  as 
a  man  accustomed  to  religious  acts — GK)d  forbid 
that  he  should  do  this ! — but  as  one  over  whom  "  a 
deep  tinge  of  religiosity  has  been  thrown  from 
childhood."  His  creed,  as  sketched  en  pasutni, 
would  form  a  sombre  pendant  to  the  foregoing  ac- 
count of  his  mission  as  a  literary  man ;  but  it  is  too 
darkly  coloured,  too  daringlyimpious,  to  contemplate 
calmly.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  recognises  a 
religious  sentiment  apart  from  all  external  observ- 
ances— a  sentiment  that,  *'  like  a  mysterious  and 
hidden  timbrel  vibrates  perpetually,  but  really  re- 
soundsonly  when  struck  by  some  vivid  sensation  of  joy 
or  grief;*'  that  on  such  occasions,  his  first  impulse 
is  towards  the  Deity ;  that  then  he  seeks  the  con- 
secrated church,  to  visit  which,  like  others,  to  satisfy 
the  caprices  of  religion,  would  be  to  profane  it ; 
that  there  he  becomes  absorbed  in  the  one  thought 
of  God,  and  silent  and  prayerless  prostrates  <*  his 
humility  at  the  feet  of  His  greatness."  '*  Mai* 
tout  cela  iCesi  pas  trh  orthodoxe,  tout  eela  ietU 
beaucoup  son  chretien  et  ires  peu  son  eatholique; 
aussi  eraigmit'OH  je  ne  donuasse  point  un  example 
de  pietS  tree  Sdifiant,  Aux  qui  craignaiini  cela  ne 
eomprenaieni  point  que  mon  apparente  irr^Ugion  me 
venait  de  mon  trop  religiosity  P*    After  this  oon- 
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fesfliott  W6  need  add  little  respecting  the  molality 
of  bia  writings ;  their  spirit  too  well  accords  with 
bis  general  professions.  To  say  nothing  of  nnblush- 
ing  improprietie8»  how  frequently  is  ft  ricions  piin- 
oiple  unconseioasly  elevated  to  a  Tirtne,  and  a 
yirtae  made  a  weakness.  Selfishness  is  disguised  as 
dcTotedness,  and  holy  lore  sinks  into  a  sensuous 
passion ;  the  earthly  predominates  OYcr  the  spiritual, 
and  the  ideal  in  (ona  or  thought  is  supplanted 
by  a  gross  materialism. 

Not  the  least  serious  aspect  of  our  subject  is 
the  popularity  of  such  a  writer.  We  hare 
not  in  our  remarks  forgotten  that  Alexandre 
Dumas  is  a  Frenchman,  and  as  such  supposed  to 
be  entitled  to  a  latitude  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  this  side  the  channel ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  the  legitimate  representatiTe  of  Parisian 
morals;  and«  howerer  that  may  be,  most  certainly 


the  bnrden  of  inditidual  responsibility  cannot  be 
shaken  off,  for — let  us  judge  him  by  bis  age  and 
country — as  one  who  would  place  himself  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  their  illastrions  men«  it  beboves 
him  to  be  the  guide  and  not  the  slaye  of  national 
caprice.  In  so  far,  moreover,  as  his  efforts  have 
been  ostensibly  directed  to,  or  absorbed  in,  the 
mere  acquisition  of  pecuniary  gain,  he  has  wronged 
himself  and  his  fellow  worbnen.  Any  one  whose 
conduct  persistently  tends  to  foster  the  vulgar 
notion  that  pounds^  shillings,  and  pence  are  the 
proper  equivalent  to  intellectual  labour,  sins  against 
the  commonwealth  of  letters.  In.  this  respect 
Alexandre  Dumas  may  be  truly  deemed  a  representa- 
tive man;  he  is  the  king  of  penuy-a-liners — a 
pitiful  end  to  so  ambitions  a  career,  yet  only  ano- 
ther proof  that  vaulting  ambition  **  o'erleapa  itself^ 
and  falls  on  the  other  side." 


TANGLED    TALK. 

No.  m. 

Bt  TBI  Author  ov  "Rxadino  Runs,"  ftc  &c. 


"Sir,  we  had  taJk."'-J>r,JoAni<m, 


Ym.^COMPABISONS  COMPARED. 
Mil  Lovoraxow  says  of  Paul  Tlemming,  in  "  Hy- 
perion"— in  other  words,  he  says  of  himself  in  his 
Pilgrimage  of  the  Rliine  and  the  ''Dark  Ladie" 
— tiiat  his  thoughts  were  twin-bom ;  the  thought 
itself,  and  its  figurative  semblance  in  the  outer 
ytodi — so  that,  through  the  quiet,  still  waters  of 
his  aouL  each  image  floated  double,  "  swan  and 
ahadow."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Longfellow  haa  a 
large  organ  of  Comparison,  like  Tom  Hoore  and 
Tom  Hood.  In  Moore,  as  in  the  great  American, 
the  faculty  is  too  active,  and  simile  and  metaphor 
are  constantly  overlaying  the  sense  in  the  writings 
of  both.  But  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  activity  of  the  same  faculty  in  the 
three  minds.  The  ideality  of  Moore  was  flimsy 
and  superficial,  and  the  harmonica  of  his  music  are 
pretty  aiid  pUyful,  not  deeply  suggestive  or  soul- 
deaving  chords.  In  Hood  (the  organ  of  Compari- 
son is  very  striking  in  Hood's  head)  there  was  ten 
times  more  wit  than  in  Moore  (who  had  just 
enough  to  iimife  his  intellectual  outgrowth),  and 
Language  being  large,  the  faculties  were  perpetually' 
playing  over  the  reb^ions  of  words  and  things  as  to 
oongruousness,  and  we  had  a  great  punster  and 
humourist.  In  Longfellow,  we  have  easy  humour 
of  a  feminine  order.  Language,  Ideality,  and  pre- 
dominant Comparison,  acting  in  union  with  a  delicate 
and  suggestive  morale  —  the  whole  fused  by  a 
religious  and  scholarly  culture.  For  the  most  part, 
then,  bia  oonqpariaons  are  those  of  an  observer^  a 


reader,  and  a  thinker — warmed  with  tender  feelings 
sanctified  by  pious  suggestion,  coloured  by  a  happy 
fancy,  often  charged  with  moral  aspiration,  some- 
times pointed  with  a  graceful  gaiety  which,  by 
courtesy,  we  my  call  humour.  Oa  the  wholes  his 
employment  of  the  meti^hor  and  simile  is  too  pro- 
fuse. Yet,  eliminate  this  feature  from  Longfellow, 
and  what  remains  ?  •  •  .  •  This  is  not  intended  as 
a  severity,  for,  eliminate  what  is  essential  from  any 
man,  and  how  much  is  left  P 

One  of  the  very  happiest  comparisons,  not  only 
in  Longfellow,  but  in  the  whole  compass  of  litera- 
ture, occurs  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  th»  second 
book  of  "Hyperion,"  in  relation  to  the"Qod- 
possessed'*  philosopher,  who,  after  tracing  the 
paternity  of  fire,  air,  and  water  to  the  scalene 
triangle,  so  complacently  observes  that  pardon  must 
be  granted  to  novelty  of  words,  when  it  serves  to 
illustrate  the  obscurity  of  things !  "  There  are," 
says  Hemming,  declining  to  follow  the  owl  into 
his  ivy — "  There  are  many  speculations  in  litera- 
ture«  philosophy,  and  religion,  which,  though  plesp 
sant  to  walk  in,  and  lying  under  the  shadow  of 
great  names,  yet  lead  to  no  important  result.  1^ 
resemble  rather  those  roads  in  the  western  forests  of 
m^  native  land,  which,  thon^h  broad  and  pleasant  at 
firsts  and  lying  beneath  the  shadow  of  great  branches, 
fineUl^  dwindle  to  a  sfuirrel-track,  and  rs»  up  a 
treer    Is  not  that  good  P 

There  is  another  capital  comparison  in  "  Hype* 
rioV  in  which  the  humour  is  broader^  and  the 
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matter  less  elevated ;  bat  I  think  yoa  will  enjoy  it 
as  I  do: — 

•  •  .  •  *  Atwj  taU  mill,  with  fieij  rod  hair  and  fukcj 
vhitken,  who  was  waltxing  round  and  ronnd  in  one  spot,  and 
in  a  most  eztraordinaiy  waistcoat ;  tAut  refteteiUifig  a  JUry 
M^^  Gfkt^  to  warn  men  of  ike  roek$  on  which  iht  breath 
fif  wi/y  iri9e$  ikem  ekipwreek** 

Do  you  not  fancy  you  see  this  tall  fellow,  with  his 
led  face,  red  hair,  and  red  (?)  waistcoat,  spinning 
round  and  ronnd  in  one  spot» "  like  a  floating  light  /"' 
A  more  remote  idea  could  scarcely  have  been  found 
than  ihis^  and  yet  it  so  stimulates  the  imagination 
that  the  figure  called  up  to  your  mind  is  ever  so 
mncb  the  more  vivid  for  it. 

Moch  pnise  has/been  given  to  an  illustration  of 
Charles  Xingsle/s  in  «'  Westward  Ho ;"  and  the 
prsise  n  dnerved.  Ho  contrasts  the  simple- 
hearted  servant  of  God,  "just  doing  the  right 
without  thinking  about  it,"  with  the  Jesuit,  "  finger- 
ing and  feeling  his  spiritual  muscles  all  day,  like  a 
*wMk  oarsman,  to  see  if  they  grew."  But  I  think 
]£r.  Longfellow  has  been  beforehand  with  Mr. 
Kingsley  in  lighting  up  the  same  central  idea  with 
a  happy  figure.  Let  us  see.  lu  the  first  book  of 
"  Hyperion/'  after  describing  his  hero's  person  and 
character  in  a  veiy  pleasing  way,  he  proceeds  : — 

The  trttth  it,  that  in  all- things  he  acted  more  from  im- 
poke  thaa  from  flied  principle,  u  is  the  case  with  most 
yooag  BMiu  Indeed,  hiepnnciplei  hardly  had  time  to  take 
nei^farka  puUedthem  oil  np  every  now  and  then,  at  children 
do  thafloman  they  haoeplanted^to  see  if  they  are  yrowiny, 

I  confess  I  prefer  Longfellow's  illustration  to 
Kingaley's.  But  the  thought  that  moral  growth 
is  retarded  by  undue  self-consciousness  brings  me, 
by  ao^eation,  to 


DL  — THE    HIGHEST   HOBAL  USE    GE 
FRIENDSHIP. 

"I  AHALit  be  satisfied,"  said  an  ancient  Hebrew 
singer,  when  I  awake  in  Thy  likeness."  "  We  all," 
writes  an  Apostle—'*  We  all  with  open  (uncovered) 
face,  behoUing  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to 
gbry."  And  that  beloved  disciple,  who  had  not 
leant  so  often  upon  the  Master's  bosom  without 
knowing  how  a  central  fire  of  love  could  bum  up 
human  egotisms,  and  who  sometimes  speaks  the 
inspiration  of  Nazareth  in  the  dialect  of  Plato, 
says  :— >"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ; 
but  we  know  that  when  He  who  is  our  life  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see  Him 
88  He  is/'  Nor  was  it  without  insight  that  the 
same  apostle  who  spoke  of  transformation  from 
glory  to  glory  into  the  image  of  the  Holiest,  by 
beholding  it  as  in  a  glass,  enjoined  upon  the  young 
fraternity  banded  together  in  the  then  new  name 
which  now  ten  thousand  crumbling  spires  attest, 
and  to  which  new  ones  day  by  day  ascend — that 
they  should  "  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself, 
in  bononr  preferring  one  other." 

let,  among  multitudes  of  professedly  Christian 


discussions  of  the  measures  and  offices  of  friend- 
ship,* I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  recogni- 
tion of  its  first  and  noblest  use,  so  obviously  sug- 
gested by  the  phUosophy  of  Christian  growth. 
Friendehip  oBsistt  our  moral  culture  by  suspending 
our  egotism;  by  giving  breathing  time  to  our  im" 
pulses  ;  by  taking  us  out  o/ourselces,  and  supplging 
a  change  o/spiritual  air,f  Worried  by  uneasy  and 
inquisitive  self-consciousnesses,  I  lead  a  safe  and 
correct,  but  stationary,  unaspiring  life.  Habit, 
built  up  on  reflection,  proves  a  wall  to  shut  out 
temptation,  but  not  a  ladder  wherewith  to  scale 
the  skies.  Once,  however,  let  my  soul  come  to 
look  up  to  another  soul. 

With  eyss  of  meek  surrender,  nnreproved, 
and  my  feet  are  lifted  from  the  ground  as  I  gaze. 
I  mount ;  I  glow ;  I  breathe  the  air  of  Paradise ; 
my  whole  nature  dihtes.  I  sink  my  existence  in 
another's,  and,  lo,  if  the  death  of  my  friend,  or  a 
separation,  throw  me  back  upon  myself  for  a 
moment,  I  find  that  while  I  have  been  thinking 
only  of  him,  I  have  taken  up  a  purer,  stronger  life^ 
and  scarcely  know  for  my  own  the  pulse  of  which  I 
am  freshly  made  conscious.  What  shall  I  render  to 
you,  bright,  beautiful  souls,  who  have  beckoned  me 
upwards  and  onwards  so  well  ?  This,  surely  ;  not 
less  than  this — ^That  you  shall  ever  be  bright  and 
glorious  in  my  eyes ;  golden  the  very  skirts  of  your 
shining  raiment ;  and  beautiful  your  feet  upon  the 
mountains  whither  I  follow  you ! 

**  Have  a  princedom  to  thy  friend,"  says  Emer- 
son. "Let  him  be  to  thee  as  an  untameable 
enemy,  beautiful,  devoutly  revered."  Even  so  I 
would  have  it.  When  you  are  too  feeble  to  say 
your  own  Excelsior!  it  is  something  to  have  a 
"  clarion  voice"  of  love  "far  up  the  heights"  to 
say  it  for  you.  But  a  rude  familiarity  dulls  the 
silveriness  of  the  note,  and  echo  repeats  it  feebly 
to  an  ear  that  criticises.  Let  me  see  my  friend, 
then,  in  a  glory,  if  I  can.  But  I  would  rather  see 
him  in  a  mist  than  through  a  microscope.  Let  me 
hear  his  voice  summoning  me  from  the  heights  in 
solemn  strangeness,  and  not  like  a  message  sent 
through  a  gutta  percha  tube 

Yes;  my  compliments  to  Dryasdust.    I  expected 

that  grin.    I  wish  him  joy  of  what  lies  behind  it, 

and  *'  do  pray  that  we  may  be  better  strangers." 

I  knew  very  well  that  commodity  and  the  cupboard 

enter  into  his  strongest  attachments,  and  that  the 

people  he  likes  best  he  likes  rather  for  the  pleasure 

their  company  gives  him  than  for  their  persons. 

My  compliments,  therefore,  to  Dryasdust,  and  we 

will  each  go  his  own  way.    We  shall  understand 

each  other  better  some  day  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 

where  I  hope  to  meet  even  Dryasdust. 

■  I    ■    I  ■    -.  '■    I 

*  Jeremy  Taylor  has  s  fine  disooarse  with  this  title. 

t  This  is  not  the  idoctrine  of  examjde,  to  which  DryRsdoct 
woald  redaoe  it.  It  is  antecedent  and  snperior.  Conscioos 
imitation  snperrenes  only  npon  reflection.  The  spiritoal 
fact  here  annonnoed  ranks  with  the  training  an  infant  reoaves 
from  its  mother's  smUes,  frowns,  and  embraces ;  from  the 
glance  of  her  eye,  and  the  floe  tremors  of  her  face  when  it 
quiTcrs  with  the  blind,  sweet  passion  of  her  heart. 
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TAKOIXB  TALK. 


X.— "A  LARK.'* 

Fsv  things  aro  more  amusing  than  the  fantastic 
ebollitions  of  human  spirits  raised  to  an  exceptional 
pitch.  Raised  to  concert  pitch  (!),  as  in  the  case 
I  am  going  to  mention,  thej  are  yery  amusing 
indeed. 

There  exists  among  the  serious  classes  a  certain 
Old  Bogeyith  horror  of  the  mad  pranks  in  which 
the  young,  in  rude  and  rollicking  health  and  good- 
humour,  sometimes  indulge;  and  in  this  horror 
moral  distinctions  are  frequently  crushed  in  favour 
of  Pharisaism  and  "  alUuncharitableness."  We 
most  of  us  Uto  a  cut-and-dried  sort  of  life,  in  a 
world  where  the  grass  is  smooth  shaven,  and  the 
ground  well- rolled,  and  where  the  Grand  Beadle 
Convenlion  stands  always  ready  to  poke  in  the  ribs 
any  unfortunate  who  strays  from  the  path.  The 
accidental  is  perpetuaUy  confounded  with  the  vital, 
in  the  moral  criticism  of  general  society,  where  it 
Is  held  to  be  ten  times  worse  to  ring  a  door-bell 
at  one  o'clock  a.m.  than  to  commit  an  act  of 
meanness.  To  me,  personally,  the  knob  of  a  door- 
bell is  as  sacred  as  a  household  god,  and  I  am 

the  mildest,  meekest  of  mankind — 
Like  Moses,  or  Melaocthon  ; 

but  I  prefer  the  character  of  the  maddest  fast  man 
that  ever  smashed  a  street  lamp  to  that  of 
young  Spectacles,  who  objects  to  Christmas-boxes 
on  principle,  and,  after  a  familiarity  of  years, 
passes  me  in  the  street  with  a  distant  nod, 
because  he  is  offended  with  me,  and  is  too  great 
a  coward  to  call  on  me,  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  say  so. 

The  type  medical  student  is  the  bngbear  of 
timid  old  ladies,  and  would  not  be  admitted  by 
young  Spectacles  to  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Society  of  which  he  (Spectacles,  not  Sawbones)  is 
Seetetary.  I  would  neither  disguise  nor  palliate 
the  fact  that  Sawbones  leads  a  life  in  which  there 
if  much  recklessness,  much  pernicious  self-indul- 
genoe,  and  much  impurity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
iieel  strongly  on  all  these  points,  and  have  never 
connived  at  any  man's  irregularities.  But  if  you 
till  me  that,  to  the  Eye  which  judges  righteous 
judgment.  Spectacles  is  abetter  man  than  Sawbones, 
I  reply  that  you  say  what  you  cannot  be  sure  of, 
and  you  measure  merit  and  demerit  in  the  decep- 
tive bushel  of  convention.  And  there  is  this  to  be 
said.  Sawbones  will  one  day,  probably,  "settle 
down,"  as  it  is  called,  and  become  a  "  respect- 
able member  of  society;"  his  character  is, 
perhaps,  susceptible  of  much  benefit  in  the  way 
of  training  from  domestic  influences,  and  he  may 
turn  out  a  good  as  well  as  a  genial  man.  But 
what  "  sweet  south"  of  social  blessing  shall  ever 
find  a  primrose  -  bank  in  the  soul  of  Spectacles, 
and  make  Mm  yield  the  aroma  of  simple,  humble, 
unquestioning  love  to  others  P  Sawbones  is  a  fine, 
well-furnished  house,  very  dilapidated,  and  in  sad, 
tumble-down  condition ;  but  I  see  a  doorway  of 
feelbg,  through  which  I  may  enter  (or  some  one 
may,  who  is  better  suited  for  the  work — blessings 


on  her  white  taper  fingers !),  and  put  things  to 
rights,  or  try  to  do  so.  At  all  events,  there  are 
lights  on  the  tables,  and  fires  on  the  hearths.  I 
can  enter ;  and  when  I  do  enter,  I  am  not  frost- 
bitten by  conceit.  On  the  other  hand.  Spectacles 
is  a  desirable,  stuccoed  mansion  (detached — very), 
full  of  the  newest  upholstery,  and  in  the  nicest 
order.  But  there  is  no  ruddy  fire-glow  on  the 
window-panes,  and  as  for  entering,  I  should  as 
soon  think  of  driving  a  snow-sledge,  tandem,  up — 

Teneriffe  or  Atlu,  nnremored. 

No  honest  and  attentive  reader  will  suspect  me 
of  any,  the  least,  desire  to  screen  the  reckless  liver 
from  the  blame  due  to  an  unworthy  life ;  or  of 
misappreciatmg  Spectacles,  who  has  his  "  mission," 
and  deserves  to  be  respected,  in  so  far  as  he  sim- 
ple-heartedly  strives  to  fulfil  it.  But  I  do  say  that 
the  society  which  places  a  mean,  correct  life,  higher 
in  the  moral  scale  than  a  generous,  irregular  life, 
measures  moral  facts  by  that  egotistic  preference 
of  the  placid,  the  convenient,  the  serviceable,  the 
remunerative,  which  blinded  the  eyes  of  another 
generation  to  the  truth  that  at  last  fell  upon  its 
startled  ear  in  words  which  live  till  now — that  the 
pariah  and  the  harlot  may  be  nearer  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  than  the  fairest  liver  of  all  the  synago^e. 

I  do  not  wish  to  press  this  thought  too  far.  I 
warn  Sawbones,  if  this  should  meet  hb  eye,  that 
he  is  wronging  his  own  soul  and  society  bj  a 
sinful  life.  But  I  also  warn  Spectacles  that  he 
must  not  mistake  orderliness  for  godliness,  and 
that  he  is  not  entitled  to  look  superciliously  upon 
his  shaggy,  unkempt  brother!  Not  even  if  the 
unkempt  brother  should  have  played  off,  in  the  very 
street  where  the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  is 
situated,  a  worse  prank  than  this,  of  which  my 
medical  man  told  me  a  few  mornings  ago. 

Last  Christmas-tide,  somewhere  in  Christooias 
week,  a  medical  student  rather  given  to  brandy, 
pale  ale,  and  tobacco,  but  substantially  an  estimable 
person,  took  his  six  friends  over  to  a  publican's  in 
a  quiet  street,  to  spend  the  evening.  They  did 
spend  the  evening — kow,  may  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  At  all  events,  I  shall  not 
describe  it.  The  man  who  has  seen  a  German 
Beer-Scandal  would  not  think  much  of  an  English- 
man's way  of  making  a  night  of  it, — but  it  is  quite 
bad  enough.  At  twelve  o'clock,  the  host,  the 
student,  and  the  student's  six  friends,  adjourned 
to  the  student's  lodgings,  having  with  them  pottle- 
deep  supplies  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Just  as 
they  were  all  in  danger  of  stupefaction  from  some 
mishap  with  a  charcoal  fire  in  a  grate  with  the 
register  down,  the  Waits  were  heard  outside,  and 
the  windows  thrown  open.  Now,  the  fun  of  the 
evening  reached  what  I  have  called  *'  concert  pitch." 
The  student  was  musical  (!),  and  had  in  his  room 
a  triangle,  a  drum,  a  clarinet,  a  trombone,  a  bag- 
pipe, a  fife,  a  violin,  and  a  pair  of  cymbals ;  rather 
a  whimsical  selection  of  instruments,  but  excellently 
adapted  for  the  occasion.  To  call  the  five  half- 
frosen  Waits  up  stairs,  give  them  something  in* 
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spiriHng,  and  promise  tbem  handsome  pay  for  their 
share  in  the  subsequent  entertainment,  was  the 
work  of  a  few  moments.  Tou  see  the  rest.  The 
seven  students,  the  publican,  and  the  five  itinerants, 
took  unto  him  each  his  instrument,  and  played  as 
be  listed,  til!  be  was  tired  ;  then  took  a  drink,  and 
pbyed  again,  till  downright  eihaustion  pnt  a  stop 
to  tbb  chaotic  performance.  What  the  proprietors 
of  the  bouse  thought,  when  they  were  awoke  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  by  beat  of  dmm,  clang  of  cym* 
bils,  sqoeak  of  fife,  and  growl  of  bagpipe,  is  not 
minutely  known.  Nor  how  the  music  struck  the 
car  of  the  passing  policeman,  or  the  belated  pedes- 
trian. 19or  bow  far  off  in  or  beyond  the  quiet 
street,  these  extraordinary  **  Voices  of  the  Night" 
were  beard.  Nor  how  the  perfonners  felt  the  next 
morning.  But  Sawbones  told  the  story  as  the 
most  out-and  out  lark.  Sir,  he  ever  had !  —  and 
I  have  stopped  to  laugh  several  times  while 
writing  this. 

Leaving  out  the  intemperance,  it  would  be  a  nice 
question  to  determine  how  much  blame  there  was 
in  this  freak.  We  all  feel  disposed  to  relieve  our- 
selves by  an  extravagance  now  and  then,  and  I 
shall  not  be  hard  upon  Sawbones,  who  is  the  best 
good  fellow  to  the  servant's  mother,  and  to  the  old 
applewoman  round  the  corner  who  roasts  chestnuts 
in  a  saucepan  lid,  and  is  very  kind  to  little  children, 
Ittbies  included.  Sawbones  will  consider  himself 
slightly  reprimanded,  and  be  released  from  arrest. 


XL^THS  MOST  INSOLENT  LETTER  IN  THB 
WORLD. 

It  is  not  uneommon  to  associate  sensuality  and 
filth.  But  they  are  very  different  things.  Men 
given  over  to  la  grande  pasiion  are  by  no  means 
generally  gross  in  their  habits  or  their  talk.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  kngwn  men  almost  indif- 
ferent to  the  society  of  ladies,  who  were  incredibly 
foul-mifided.  Of  Dean  Swift  it  was  said  that  to 
him  a  woman  was  only  a  marble  Inut ;  and  yet  no 
writer  has  perpetrated  more  "  da&tardly  nastiness" 
— I  borrow  the  expression  because  it  is  a  very 
happy  one.  I  am  not  going  to  recommend  you  to 
read  his  *' Lines  written  in  a  Lady's  Dressing- 
room  ;'*  but  I  will  produce  a  few  passages  of  his 
writing,  illustrative  of  the  impudent  coarseness  with 
which  this  degraded  wretch  addressed  women.  I 
think  his  "  Letter  to  a  Young  Lady  on  her  Mar- 
riage** may  be  safety  pronounced  the  most  insolent 
eomposition  in  existence. 

The  Dean  begins  by  informing  th^  young  crea- 
ture that  she  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  life 
in  which  she  will  need  "  much  advice  to  direct  her 
firoiD  the  errors,  follies,  and  fripperies,  to  which  her 
srz  b  subject."  He  then  jnsuhs  her  parents  by 
teHing  her  that,  though  they  had  done  well  in 
sbatting  her  up  from  general  society,  they  had 
blmdered  in  neglecting  to  cultivate  her  mind.  But 
tlie  gentleman  benignly  adds — "  I  will  not  fail  to 
be  your  direotor«  as  long  as  I  shall  think  yon 


deserve  it."  After  sundry  counsels,  in  which  he 
displays  only  the  badness  of  his  own  heart,  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  of  dress,  and  says — **  I  may 
venture  to  assure  you  that  we  will  make  an  abate- 
ment of  four  pounds  a  yard  in  a  brocade,  if  the 
ladies  will  but  allow  a  suitable  addition  of  care -in 
the  cleanliness  and  sweetness  of  their  persons;  for 
the  satirica!  part  of  mankind  will  needs  believe  that 
it  is  not  impossible  to  be  very  fiue  and  very  filthy ; 
and  that  ike  capacities  of  a  ladjf  are  eometimee  apt 
to  fall  short  in  cultivating  cleanliness  and  Jinerg 
together"  He  adds  "what  a  pleasant  gentleman 
said  concerning  a  silly  woman  of  quality;"  but  I 
shall  not  disgust  myself  and  you  by  quoting  it. 
Allow  whatever  you  please  for  careless  habits  in  the 
ladies  of  Swift's  time,  and  still  the  man  who  ad- 
dressed them  in  such  language  as  this  deserved  m 
horsewhip.  To  all  of  us,  the  '*  human  form  divine** 
should  be  more  than  a  phrase ;  the  female  form 
should  represent  to  a  tender  heart. all  that  is  dear, 
and  beautiful,  and  sscred  at  once.  We  will  not 
have  it  roughly  approached — ^this  perfeot  symbol  of 
alt  the  grace  and  glory  of  creation ;  and  we  will 
despise  the  rude  pen  as  heartily  as  the  rude  tongue 
or  this  rude  hand.  Let  me  relieve  my  own  feelings 
by  setting  down,  as  a  contrast  to  this  clever  black- 
guard's insolence,  the  airiest  verse  in  the  Laureate's 
invocation  of  "Queen  Maud  in  all  her  splen- 
dour".— 

Qaeea  row  of  the  rosebod  garden  of  girls, 
Come  liittier,  the  danoen  are  done ; 

Li  gloM  of  Mtio  and  gliomer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lilj  and  rose  in  one. 

Shine  out,  little  liead,sanniDg  over  with  earli| 
To  the  lilies  and  be  their  lan  I 

And  I  am  half  disposed  still  further  to  purify  and 
illnminate  the  page  with  Hawthorne's  description 
of  Phoebe ;  but  you  can  turn  to  the  "  House  of 
Seven  Gables,"  and  read  it  for  yourself.  There ! 
Now  that  we  have  let  in  the  air,  charged  with  the 
breath  of  the  fiowers,  we  will  venture  onoe  more 
to  approach  the  Dean. 

"1  hope,"  proceeds  this  amiable  person,  td« 
dressing  a  girl  from  whose  face  the  bridal  Uttsh 
and  the  bndal  tears  have  not  yet  paased  away— 
*'  I  hope  your  husband  will  impose  his  authority, 
to  limit  you  in  the  trade  of  visiting.  Hal/a  doMen 
fools  are,  in  all  conscience,  as  much  as  you  should 
require,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  see  thews 

twice  a  gear You  have  but  a  very  few  years 

to  be  young  and  handsome  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  as  few  months  to  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  a  husband 

who  is  not  a  fool As  divines  say  that  some 

people  take  more  pains  to  be  damned  than  it  would 
cost  them  to  be  saved,  so  your  sex  employs  more 
thought,  memory,  and  application  to  be  fools  than 
would  serve  to  make  them  wise  and  useful.  When 
I  refiect  on  tliis,  I  cannot  conceioe  gou  to  be  human 
creatures,  but  a  sort  of  species  hardlga  degree  above 
a  monkeg  ;  toho  has  more  diverting  tricks  than  ang 
of  gou,  is  an  animal  leu  mischievous  and  expeneive^ 
might  in  time  be  a  tolerable  critiein  velvet  and  brocade, 
amdjor  aught  1  know,  would  equallg  became  them,* 
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I  can  conceive  that  yon,  young  Sir,  who  read 
this  pretty  extract,  may  haTe  your  lips  yet  warm 
from  the  pressure  of  your  bcloTed's,  or  from  your 
sister's  forehead^ — perhaps  from  both.  How  do 
you  like  the  style  P  *' Hardly  a  degree  above  a 
monkey,"  is  she? — that  sacred  creature,  who 
moves  in  a  rosy  splendour,  which  you  enter  "  with 
bated  breath  and  whispering  humbleness,"  and  in  a 
universal  small  tremble  of  love  and  adoration; 
which  you  leave  with  a  strong  and  happy  heart 
that  has  "  fed  on  honey-dew  and  drunk  the  milk  of 
Paradise,"  and  finds  the  diet  suitable.  I  will  not 
add  insult  to  injury  by  calling  Her  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels — you  would  consider  that  common- 
place, I  know.  I  will  quote,  for  your  gratification, 
part  of  a  little  poem  from  a  small  volume  published 
by  Parker,  in  1851, — author,  George  Meredith,  of 
whom  I  have  not  since  heard.  There  are  many 
defects  in  the  composition,  but  I  hope  you  will 
consider  it  some  compensation  for  the  wrong  I  have 
done  yon  in  raking  up  the  Dean's  nastiness.  The 
verses  must  be  pretty,  or  I  should  not  have 
remembered  them  for  five  years : — 

IToder  yonder  beech-tree  itanding  on  the  green  iwird, 

Condi'd  with  her  arms  behind  her  little  head. 
Her  knees  folded  np,  and  her  trenca  on  her  boaon. 

Lies  mj  yoang  love,  Bleepbg  in  the  ahade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  one  arm  beneath  her  I 

Preaa  her  dreaming  lips  as  her  waist  I  folded  slow  1 
Waking  on  the  instant  she  conld  not  but  embraoe  me— 

Ah !   would  she  hohl  me,  and  never  let  me  go  P 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  I  tell  her  P 

Can  she  tmly  donbt  me  when  looking  on  my  brows  P 
Nature  never  teaches  distrust  of  tender  love-tales. 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  my  vows  P 
No,  she  does  not  doubt  me  I  on  a  dewy  eve-tide 

Whispering  together  beneath  the  listening  moon, 
Ipray'd  till  her  cheek  flnsh'd,  implored  till  she&ltend— 

Fluttered  to  my  bosom — ah !  to  fly  away  so  soon ! 

When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  laughing  mirror, 

lying  up  her  laces,  looping  up  her  hair, 
'    Often  she  thinks — were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  shoald  hare  more  love,  and  much  less  care. 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  bashful  mirror, 

Iioosening  her  laces,  combing  down  her  curls, 
Often  she  thinks— were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  lose  but  one  for  so  many  bqys  and  girU. 

I  have  not  quite  done  with  the  Dean's  letter. 
Let  US  give  the  Devil  his  due — also  the  Devil's 
shoebkck.  The  Devil's  shoe-black  concludes  with 
some  really  sensible  counsels,  and  commands  my 


hearty  sympathy  when  he  ridicules  the  notion  thai 
cowardice  is  either  natural  or  graceful  in  a  lady. 
Howerer,  he  throws  no  light  upon  this  subject- 
he  merely  says  smart  things,  llie  truth  is,  women 
are  not  cowards.  They  are  conscious  of  physical 
weakness,  and  seek  protection  in  that  regard.  And 
their  courage  is  not  usually  of  the  offgrtuive  order, 
which  is  our  own  painful  prerogative.  A  womsji's 
courage  is  the  minister  of  her  love  in  the  interest 
of  the  beloved.  Last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the 
sepulchre — (I  do  not  put  that  in  inverted  commas, 
becanse  I  had  the  felicity  of  astonishing  a  company 
by  making  the  observation  myself  long  before  I 
was  breeched) — women  are  not  cowards.  "  The 
porcelain  ware  of  human  kind"  naturally  flinches 
from  rude  contact,  and  it  is  soon  shivered ;  but  its 
gold  is  burnt  in,  and  it  will  stand  a  heat  and  a 
chafing  under  which  the  delf  and  the  crockery 
would  *'  fiy,"  or  deteriorate. 

We  will  get  rid  of  the  Dean  In  something  like 
good  humour,  copying  his  parting  benediction : — 
*'I  desire  yon  will  keep  this  letter  in  your 
cabinet,  and  often  examine  impartially  your  whole 
conduct  by  it.  And  so  God  bless  you,  and  make 
you  a  fair  example  to  your  sex,  and  a  perpetual 
comfort  to  your  husband  and  parents." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  throughout 
the  letter,  the  Dean's  sin  is  that  of  looking  at  a 
woman  from  the  egotistic  point  of  view — simply 
as  a  secondary  being,  intended  to  minister  to  the 
well-being  of  the  other  sex.  As  an  independent 
child  of  the  common  Father,  and  His  ordained 
type,  of  order  and  beauty,  she  would  haTe  com- 
manded more  respectful  treatment  at  his  hands. 


XL— STARS  AND  GAS  LAMPS. 

Week  Hartley  Coleridge,  then*  a  child  in  vms, 
was  taken  to  London,  he  cried,  '*  O  Mother,  now 
I  know  what  the  stars  are— they  are  lamps  that 
have  been  good  on  earth,  and  have  been  taken  up 
to  heaven."  I  have  read  and  heaztl  of  many 
clever  and  pretty  things  said  by  children,  but 
surely  this  is  the  very  best.  It  ought  to  be 
printed  in  gold  on  a  card,  and  cironlated  among  the 
lamplighters  of  the  world,  to  shew  them  the 
poetry  of  their  vocation.. 


LILY:   A   LEGEND    OF   GUERNSEY. 


Lilt  has  eyes  of  duskier  brown 

Than  ripe-skinned  nuts  in  the  autumn  tide ; 
Lily  were  fairer  in  russet  gown 

Than  maidens  many  in  sUken  pride ; 
Lily's  voice  is  music's  murmur — 
Beauty  and  joy  to  Lily  cling  firmer 
Than  health  to  haunters  of  moor  and  glen, 
Than  sorrow  of  heart  to  the  sons  of  men. 


Lily  writes  poems — at  least  she  vmtes 

What  most  young  ladies  choose  to  call  so — 
Though  she  seldom  rises  to  marvellous  heights ; 

Perhaps  she's  a  bit  of  a  pedant  also. 
But  let  sharp  snpeniatural  claws  stick 
Into  any  critic  inclined  to  be  caustic 
With  lady  poets^-to  drive  to  extremities 
Creatures  as  fragile  as  Siebold's  clematis. 
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lot's  name — she  belongs  to  tbe  upper 

Cluses :  shall  we  call  her  Tupper  P — 

Or  add  one  more  to  the  many  fairies 

Whom  the  Guernsey  folks  denominate  Careys  P — 

Or  send  her  forth  to  make  fierce  havoc 

AflBong  sensitive  hearts  with  the  name  of  Brock  P — 

Or  direct  her  lovers  to  send  their  flammeries 

(Postage  psid)  to  Miss  Lily  de  SaasmareaP — 

An  addtitional  beanty  would'nt  be  felt 

QCoDg  the  Bobrees  (D'Aubrey  it  ought  f  o  be  spelt)^ 

It  matters  bat  little;  and  if  there's  a  stir. 

The  rival  gemiei  may  fight  for  her. 

Calm  on  the  Bay  of  Saints  tbe  mellow  sunlight  slept : 
L3y  was  tripping  down  with  light  feet  over  the  turf : 
Merry  and  sweet  was  the  song  the  larks  in  ether 

kept— 
Hdry  the  ehoric  rhyme  of  the  pebble-teasing  surf. 
Down  to  a  cave  came  Lily — a  mossy  cave,  where  oft, 
Watching  the  marvels  of  ocean,  the  pretty  crea- 
ture lay 
TeUing  her  thoughts  to  the  wind — to  the  gulls 

that  swept  aloft, 
Sereaming  sonorous  music  over  the  gleaming  bay. 

Lito  the  cave  went  Lily, 

And  lay  on  the  moss,  and  built 
Aeriel  castles  many ; 

While  sunset  hues  were  spilt, 
Idke  wine  of  the  gods  on  the  western  main, 
And  the  brine  grew  dark  with  the  sudden  stain. 

Long  in  the  cave  stayed  Lily 

Before  she  looked  arouud ; 
Bat  when  she  rose  from  her  dreamy  rest. 
Her  first  glance  fell  on  an  oaken  che^t 

Which  lay  on  the  heathy  ground — 
An  osken  chest  that  well  might  bold 
flame-ooloured  rubies,  wedges  of  gold — 

With  brazen  safeguards  bound. 

"  Verily,  now,"  thought  Lily, 

Starting  np  from  her  dream  luxurious, 

"  This  chat  of  oak  doesn't  look  like  a  joke — 
I  think  it's  extremely  curious ; 

If  it  is  not  locked  'twont  take  a  minute 

To  open  the  casket,  and  see  what's  in  it." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ; 

And  Lfly's  slender  fingers 
TJodo  the  ftstemngs  one  by  one ; 

And  the  glance  of  her  brown  eye  lingers—- 
Koi  npon  ingots  of  gold,  or  bars 
Of  silver  won  in  tbe  Spaniard's  wars — 
Kot  npon  hoards  of  moidores  and  guineas — 
Kot  upon  ^g-pearls,  as  white  as  her  skin  is ; 
Bot  instesd,  on  a  predoas  collection  of  phiab, 

mied  with  various  fluids  of  every  shade, 
Biieh  aanow-a-day  wouldn't  be  found  in  these  isles, 

Except  where  somechemistperfumes  tbe  Arcade.* 
Besides  queer  retorts  and  alembics,  and  quaint 
Gonvolations  of  glass,  which  no  rhymer  could  paint, 

•  A  hunt  of  OoflnMy  oomaieroa,  lo  itylsd  from  ths 
riBfWty  of  its  iahsbittttf. 


With  such  barbarous  names  never  mortal  might 

spell  'em. 
And  a  few  musty  manuscripts  written  on  vellum. 

Lily — a  lady  of  some  curiosity — 
Turned  over  the  parchments  with  impetuosity. 
They  seemed  to  be  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian, 
And  aiforded  our  heroine  little  diversion. 
One  or  two  were  the  dingiest  outof-the-wayest 
Symbols  and  signs  of  some  old  algebraist ; 
And  as  Lily  had  never  yet  solved  a  quadratic. 
She  threw  them  aside  with  a  gesture  emphatic. 

Butlo!  what  is  this  P 

Something  better,  I  wis. 
Full  of  glee  our  inquisitive  demoiselle  is ; 
As  if  she  had  taken  a  farewell  of  sorrow, 
And  were  doomed  to  leave  school  and  be  married 

to-morrow ; 
The  Lily  has  met  with  a  marvel  this  time — 
A  recipe,  writ  in  vernacular  rhyme. 

"  Whoto  deiireth 

His  will  from  this  hour — 

Whoso  requireth 

Omnipoteni  power — 
In  the  gloom  of  this  cave  lei  him  linger  awhUe^ 
And  dtink  the  contents  of  this  platinum  phial  P* 

Lily  sprang  up  with  a  oomicsl  fling — 

"  Dear  me  1"  she  exclaimed, "  what  a  capital  thing ! 

Won't  I  drink  it.      I  hope  it's  not  nasty.    Just 

think!— 
If  it's  like  castor-oil  'twill  be  horrid  to  drink. 
But  to  have  one's  own  will  always  would  be  de-  * 

lightful ; 
And  people  who  plague  one  with  lectures  are 

frightful; 
And  I  hate  sayiug  lessons  to  folks  that  are  cross." 
She  gulped  it — and  fell  fast  asleep  on  the  moss. 

Lily  aroused  herself  after  awhile : 
There  was  the  casket — ^tbe  platinum  phial — 
The  anreadable  manuscripts  strewn  on  the  turf — 
The  sunset  spilt  red  over  blue  leagues  of  surf : 
She  stretched  herself,  feeling  a  little  bit  stiff, 
Aiid  quickly  exclaimed,  <*  Well,  I  wonder  now  if 
To  do  what  I  please  I've  established  a  right,  or 
It's  only  a  hoax  of  the  manuscript  writer." 

So  she  wbhed.    Her  first  wish  was  for  something 

to  eat — 
Something  cool  and  delicious — an  absolute  treat. 

That  instant  there  enter. 

As  if  from  the  centre 
Of  earth  they  upsprang,  fifty  famuks  nice ; 
Some  bearing  fresh  melons,  some  pineapple  ice. 
Some  exquisite  tartlets,  delight  of  young  ladies, 
Chef  d'auvre  of  the  prinoi]^  artist  of  Hades, 
Some,  apricots  ripened  in  Proserpine's  greenhouse. 
Some,  pies  that  were  made  of  the  pigeons  of  Venos, 

"  I'll  have  something  to  drink,"  exclaimed  Lily. 

Instanter, 
No  end  of  young  maidens  with  flask  and  depanter. 
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Of  Snierj  mousseox,  of  Sillery  wo. 

Of  perfect  Johannisberg,  pride  of  tbe  OennaB« 
Of  rarest  Madeira,  saved  once  bj  a  mermaii 

Somewhere  soatli  of  Cape  Horn,  from  au  India- 
mau*s  wreck. 

Lily  eyed  them  delighted ;  but  feeling  afraid 

Of  added  eicitementy  she  drank  lemonade. 

*' Music — mnsiol*'  she  cried.      Not  the  choniB 

that  roUed 
At  Babylon,  under  the  Image  of  Gold ; 
Not  the  Song  of  the  Sirens,  which  only  Ulysses 
Heard  safely,  when  crossing  the  yeasty  abysses ; 
Not  Pan's  pleasant  pipings  in  green  summer  time. 
Which  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  has  done  into  rhyme ; 
Not  a  mass  of  MosaK's,  with  weird  melodies  woven ; 
Not  a  high  organ  symphony,  played  by  Beethoven — 
None  of  these  could  compare  with  the  musical 

wave 
Poured  by  voices  invisible  into  the  cave. 

Such  proofs  of  her  puissance  these  marvels  evince, 

Cried  Lily — •'  Til  certainly  marry  a  Prince." 

Scarce  the  thought  flashed  across,  when  the  moss- 
covered  cave 

Was  a  church,  with  aisle,  transept,  and  chancel, 
and  nave — 

A  church  highly  decked,  in  the  best  style  of  heresy ; 

And  dose  to  the  altar  innumerous  ekrid. 
And  a  PniKCE — such  a  guy  ! 
Who  had  only  one  eye— 

Eed-headed,  bow-legged,  with  a  face  that  looked 
silly. 

Was  extending  his  paw  to  be  married  to  Lily  ! 

Pretty  coquette ! 

Xn  a^'ferrible  pet 
She  remembe(^  some  pleasant  adventures  sheM 

met — 
Gay  rompings  by  moonlight  in  sycamore  shade, 
Low  murmurs  of  musical  love-serenade ; 
And  in  all  her  flirtations  and  oddities,  since 

She  liked  playing  with  hearts 

More  than  raspberry  tarts, 
She  had  never  seen  hsif  such  a  guy  as  the  Prince. 
So,  forgetting  she'd  only  to  wish,  and  the  elf 
Would  be  ten  times  as  handsome  as  *  *  *  himself, 
Lily  shrank  with  dismay  from  the  altar,  and  said — 
••I  heartily  ^ish  they  were  aQ  of  them  dead  !" 


O,  terrible  scene  1 

Not  a  moment  between 
The  wish  and  fulfilment.     The  rubicund  mien 
Disappears  from  archbishop,  archdeacon,  and  dean  ; 
The  monocular  Prince  in  a  minute  turns  green ; 
The  courtiers  drop  suddenly,  fat  ones  and  lean— 
They  are  dead — ^just  nine  hundred,  fourscore,  and 
nineteen. 

Poor  Lily !     She  didn't  like  killing  folks  so ; 
Her  heart — (she  had  got  one :  some  ladiea,  yon 

know. 
Get  on  better  without) — was  quite  palsied  witk 

woe; 
Wherefore  (not  recollecting  the  inference  due. 
That  her  wi«h  might  have  power  lo  resuscitate  too) 
She  was  smitten  with  syncoj  e — that  is  to  say. 
In  pla  n  English— the  little  girl  fainted  away. 
And  when  she  recovered,  no  phial  of  platinum — 
No  parchments,  with  algebra,  Greek,  and  all  that 

in  'em — 
No  relics  of  peaches  and  pineapple  ice 
Did  shesee-^the  whole  vision  wss  gone  in  a  trice  i 
The  snnset  had  faded,  and  Lily,  dream4aden. 
Must  go  home  to  bed  like  a  good  little  maiden. 


COROLLARIES. 

I. 

First  reflexion  that  seems  on  one's  fancy  to  strike 

Is,  that  'twouldn't  be  well  to  have  aU  that  you 

like. 
If  a  man  were  all-powerful — such  tyrants  men  are-^ 
All  the  world  would  be  worse  than  the  realm  of 
the  Csar. 

n. 
Don't  take  dreams  for  reality.     Castles  in  Spain 
Are  fabrics  deceptive,  erected  in  vain ; 
Unpractical  men  are  their  volatile  builders, 
Who  ne'er  amass  sovereigns,  or  thalers,  or  goiUers. 

UL 

Third  Terse  for  the  fair  sex.    If  some  necromanej 
Should  give  power  to  possess  whatsoever  you  fancy. 
Unless  in  a  hurry  to  finish  your  gay  days. 
Don't  "scuttle  away"*  and  get  married,  young 
ladies. 

MORTDdB  CoLLDrS. 


M'NElLL   AND   TULLOCH'S   CRIMEAN   llEPOKT. 


Thi  Crimean  tragedy  is  written  by  Sir  John 
M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloch.  Lord  Panmure 
directed  the  authors  of  this  terrible  work  to  acquire 
the  information  necessary  for  its  completion  on  tbe 
9th  of  February,  1855.  Supplemental  instructions 
were  issued  to  them  by  the  Minister  at  War  on  the 
S2nd  of  Pebruary.  They  left  London  on  the 
following  day.  and  arrived  at  Constantinople  on 
the  6th  of  March.     They  spent  some  days  in 


examining  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and  they  entered 
the  harbour  of  Balaklava  upon  the  19th  March. 
They  waited  upon  the  late  Lord  Raglan  next  daj, 
and  explained  the  course  of  examination  which  they 
proposed.  It  received  his  assent  and  ooncnrrenos 
on  the  15th  of  that  month  by  letter,  and  he  aiforded 

*  Vid$  Lndj  Maiy  Wortley  HonUyue'*  Ivttere.  Tho  ite 
of  this  legend  it  oangbt  from  Emils  Soavsitro*i  admirabls 
^'Psrefasmin  da  Doeteor  Maare/* 
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all  the  facilities  to  the  commissioners  that  thej 
desired  or  could  require.  The  dates  of  the 
examinations  of  the  different  witnesses  will  show 
the  activitj  of  the  commissioners,  who  reported  on 
the  10th  of  Jane;  yet  the  document  was  not 
published  until  last  month.  We  presume,  however, 
that  it  was  read.  The  members  of  the  (Government 
must  have  ail  been  acquainted  with  its  contents ; 
and  jet  they  adopted  no  steps  against  any  of  the 
parties  inculpated,  but  some  of  them  were  rewarded. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  astonished  that  they  have 
appointed  a  military  commission,  which  was  to  consist 
of  the  old  Generals  whom  they  turned  into  Field- 
Marshals  a  little  time  ago,  as  if  they  had  meant 
to  bring  them  into  ridicule.  Lords  Comber- 
mere^  Stafford,  and  Seaton,  are  absolutely  men  of 
the  last  eontury.  They  earned  their  Marshal's 
batons  before  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  born.  Their  honours  have  been 
forty  years  overdue,  and  they  came  at  last  when  they 
could  no  longer  be  valuable ;  yet  our  Field- Marshals, 
Tcnerable  in  years  and  young  in  rank,  were  to  be 
employed  as  a  commission  upon  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Lord  Panmure,  who  was  chosen  by 
tbe  Premier,  who  was  selected  by  the  Commons, 
who  were  delegated  by  the  people,  to  care  and  to 
provide  for  their  army.  This  commission  on  com- 
missioners will  be  as  pretty  a  house  as  ever  Jack 
hoilt.  The  proceeding  is  adopted  to  screen  the 
Ministry — and  their  friends,  the  offenders — on 
whom  they  have  bestowed  the  rewards  of  incapa- 
city— ^honours  and  preferment.  The  idea  is  bad,  but 
the  names  originally  proposed  have  been  changed. 

The  first  report  from  Sir  John  M'Neiil  and 
Colonel  Tnlloch  is  dated  at  Constantinople  upon 
the  10th  of  June,  1855,  and  was  doubtless  forwarded 
immedistely  to  the  Government.  It  must  have 
been  received  by  them  iu  time  to  lay  it  before 
Parliament  during  the  last  session,  if  they  had  been 
incUoed.  A  second  report  is  dated  in  January  of 
the  present  year,  and  it  is  the  more  serious  docu- 
meat  of  the  two.  Tbe  Miuistry  may  therefore 
hare  deemed  themselves  justifiable  in  postponing 
the  publication  of  the  first  report  until  they  had 
received  the  second,  which  was  doubtless  expected 
hj  them ;  but  the  first  should  have  stopped  the 
promotion  of  the  parties  implicated.  Proceedings 
respecting  them  should  have  been  at  least  suspended. 
If  they  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  service 
under  warning,  greater  leniency  should  not  have 
been  shown  to  them. 

liord  Lucan,  who  has  repeatedly  demanded  trial 
by  a  cxHirt-martial,  and  is  not,  therefore,  personally 
culpable  for  shrinking  from  an  investigation,  has 
heeo  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  hussar  regi- 
Bent^one  of  a  few  splendid  sinecures,  which 
s&oald  be  reserved  for  a  soldier  without  fortune. 
Lord  Lncan  is  a  very  wealthy  nobleman;  and  if 
be  has  deserved  well  of  his  country,  by  achievements 
in  battle  or  good  conduct  in  the  field,  honorary 
^atinetions  might  well  reward  his  efforts.  To  men 
Kke  the  late  Lord  Eaglan,  and  many  other  gallant 
cffieera  who  hare  worn  out  life  in  the  service  of  the 


country,  rewards  which  resemble  pensions  or  sine- 
cures should  be  reserved. 

Sir  Richard  Airey  may  have  good  answers  to  all 
the  evidence  adduced  by  the  commbsioners,  and  no 
man  should  be  condemned  without  an  opportunity  of 
stating  his  defence ;  but  until  issue  be  joined,  and 
that  work  done  effectually,  we  should  not  promote 
a  man  under  a  cloud,  in  spite  of  the  shadow,  and 
drag  him  by  main  force  through  its  darkness.  Sir 
Richard  Airey  was  one  of  the  officers  sent  to 
represent  England  at  the  Council  of  War  in  Paris, 
although  his  capacity  for  command  in  at  least  those 
details  which  would  form  part  of  an  inquiry  by 
a  council  of  war,  must  have  been  ere  then  a  matter 
of  doubt  with  the  Grovernment.  He  has  received 
the  appointment  of  Quartermaster-General  to  the 
army,  while  his  qualifications  for  that  position  are 
actually  under  investigation. 

We  mention  the  names  of  these  officers  only, 
but  others  are  in  a  similar  position;  and  the 
Government  have  incurred  "alarming  responsi- 
bilities" by  this  anticipation  of  public  opinion  after 
their  own  commissioners  had  warned  them  that  the 
management  of  the  army  had  been  culpable.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  stifle  public  feeling  by  the  ir 
dispensation  of  honour  and  patronage.  They  ba'*e 
thus,  in  some  measure,  become  parties  to  all  these 
proceedings  which  were  to  be  remitted  to  the  oicl 
Field-Marshals  for  further  inquiry  and  reporting. 
This  last  commission,  however  composed,  becomes 
a  court  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  selected 
by  them  for  their  own  trial. 

We  admit  the  value  of  the  efforts  made  by  Lord 
Panmure  to  retrieve  the  condition  of  the  army. 
He  is  not  an  ambitious,  and  ho  is  a  wealthy  man. 
Office  to  him  has  no  attractions,  except  those  of 
duty.  He  accepted  the  almost  greatest  trust  that 
the  empire  had  to  offer  at  a  period  of  extreme 
difficulty,  and  he  has  laboriously  toiled  at  the  post, 
until,  we  believe,  the  army  has  been  brought  iato 
an  efficient  state.  Towards  him,  therefore,  grati- 
tude for  his  labours  is  justly  due,  and  generally 
felt ;  but  we  deeply  regret  that  he  should  have 
permitted,  if  he  could  pre^eut,  those  abuses  of 
patronage  which  it  is  probable  he  regrets.  Yii- 
count  Palmerston  had  at  stake  the  reputation  of  a 
long  life.  He  has  been  considered  the  diplomatic 
enemy  of  despotism  in  Europe  for  many  years.  He 
became  Premier  by  the  consent  of  nearly  all  parties. 
He  had  a  great  work  before  him,  and  has  .endea- 
voured, doubtless,  to  do  it  well ;  but  he  should 
have  opposed  these  proceedings  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
if  he  is  not  morally  responsible  for  their  occurrence. 
Indeed,  the  Government  do  not  deny  their  respon- 
sibility— and  if  they  did  nobody  would  believe  them 
— as  few  will  calmly  justify  the  bestowal  of  pen- 
sions and  rewards  on  persons  who  have  earned  them 
by  the  manslaughter  of  ten  thousand  men  at  the 
period  of  Eugland*s  greatest  need  of  men.  Degrees 
of  manslaughter  exist  in  criminal  phraseology.  It 
may  be  culpable  or  it  may  be  justifiable.  Nobody 
wiU  call  it  "Justifiable,**  in  this  case ;  and  if  it  is 
not  <' culpable,**  language  wants  a  new  term.  Dip* 
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lomftiists  supply  it.  We  hear  of  the  "  nentralisation** 
of  the  Black  Sea.  This  black  affair  also  may  be 
neutrali:sed.  It  may  be  a  '*  neatral"*  crime — ^not 
to  be  justified  and  not  to  be  punished ;  but  it  is 
strange  that  it  should  be  rewarded.  The  implicated 
parties  may  plead  that  thej  did  all  in  their  power 
for  the  safety  of  the  army,  and  charity  may  say 
that  they  were  only  incapable  ;  but  duty  does  not 
require  the  nation  to  reward  incapacity.  A  pam- 
phlet was  published  some  time  ago,  and  made  a 
noise  in  the  world,  under  the  ominous  title,  "Who 
shall  we  hang?**  We  are  not  discussing  that 
point  at  present,  but  the  humbler  question,  "Who 
shall  we  promote  P" — ^in  the  service,  and  not  up- 
wards in  the  more  objectionable  sense.  We  are 
not  yet  arguing  for  positiye  measures,  but  for  the 
"  neutralisation"  of  the  rewarding  power,  until 
somebody  could  be  met  with  a  dear  title  to  honour. 
If  we  come  to  the  question  of  punishment,  guilt 
must  be  brought  clearly  towards  one  individual, 
and  fixed  upon  his  head.  In  this  case,  it  may 
only  be  possible  to  bring  guilt  home  to  a  batch  of 
individuals,  and  each  one  of  them  may  claim  the 
value  of  the  doubt  in  his  favour.  Nobody  may  be 
punished,  but  is  that  a  reason  for  rewarding  the 
entire  coterie  P  Some  person  who  really  laboured 
hard-^harder  than  would  have  been  requisite  if 
he  had  been  in  abler  company — might  want  the 
reward  which  he  toiled  to  gain.  We  deplore  his 
fate;  but  is  it  not  a  common  fate?  It  occurs 
often  in  commercial  life.  All  the  shareholders  of 
the  Tipperary  Banking  Company  are  not  responsible 
for  the  deeds  of  the  late  Mr.  Sadlicyr.  He  left  on 
record  the  assurance  that  they  were  all  innocent ; 
but  they  will  all  suffer  the  consequences.  In 
military  life,  the  right  man  may  be  in  the  right 
place,  with  a  dozen  of  wrong  men  around  him,  and 
his  "  rectitude"  will  not  secure  victory. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  contains  an 
eloquent  eulogium  on  the  conduct  of  the  army.  It 
is  more  valuable  as  the  mature  opinion  of  experi- 
enced men,  stated  in  their  official  capacity,  than  any 
other  evidence  that  will  be  afforded.  The  value 
of  friends  or  servants  depends  upon  their  worth. 
A  perilous  errand  was  that  on  which  those  defenders 
of  their  country  and  its  interests  went  out  in  the 
spring-time  of  1854.  They  were  all  nearly  untried 
soldiers,  who,  excepting  the  regiments  who  had 
served  in  India,  never  formerly  met  a  foe  m  battle, 
never  even  encountered  life  in  a  camp,  or  experi- 
enced the  labours  and  toils  of  a  siege.  Their 
oountiymen  depended  upon  their  gallantry  in 
attacking  heights  like  those  of  Alma,  and  could 
trust  them  to  stem  the  tide  of  foemen  who  swept 
upon  their  position  over  the  crags  and  through  the 
mists  of  Inkermann.  As  the  Scots  Fusileers 
assembled  on  their  parade  ground,  and  defiled  before 
the  Queen  and  her  family,  on  an  early  morning  in 
the  spring  of  1854— when  the  leaves  had  reached 
their  summer  size  upon  the  trees,  and  flowers  were 
sprinkled  over  all  the  parks,  while  from  the  east 
the  early  dawn  was  throwing  over  all  its  silvery 
gray— nut  one  among  the  many  spectators  doobtod 


that  the  men  could  die  to  save  their  honour  or  terve 
their  land.  As  one  regiment  after  another  passed 
through  London  to  the  channel  porta,  or  left  the 
manufacturing  districts  for  Liverpool  or  Ireland, 
no  fears  were  felt  that  the  character  of  the  army 
would  suffer  from  their  conduct  in  battle. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  a  battalion  of  the 
Grenadier  Quards  march  up  the  Strand  for  Turkey. 
The  firm  and  yet  light  step  of  these  Anakian 
soldiers,  even  in  the  hour  of  parting,  boded  sotxow 
to  those  who  were  doomed  to  cross  bayonets  with 
them  in  the  mortal  struggle  for  life.  The  army 
was  prepared  to  achieve  all  that  theirnumberB 
could  accomplish,  and  their  countrymen  would  have 
trusted  them  with  fifty  per  cent,  over  their  number 
of  any  soldiers  they  expected  to  meet.  The  pro- 
portion that  they  would  have  undertaken  is  another 
question.  But  the  most  sanguine  views  entertained 
by  rash  reckoners  on  topics  of  that  nature  were  all 
exceeded  by  the  realities  that  part  of  them  had  to 
encounter  and  overcome.  The  confidence  expreaaed 
in  the  fighting  power  of  the  men  was  not  extended 
to  their  endurance  of  fatigue  in  marching,  privations 
in  camp,  or  want  in  the  trenches.  They  were 
accustomed  to  barrack  life,  and  the  full  supply  of 
every  want  as  it  arose.  They  had  not  suflcsent 
experience  in  converting  little  means  into  useful 
ends.  They  had  not  been  taught  to  build  hats 
above,  or  to  dig  out  shelter  in  the  earth.  TLey 
were  not  able  to  bake  their  bread,  or  cook  their 
rations,  so  as  to  extract  all  the  nourishment,  in  the 
most  available  form  that  they  could  supply.  An 
army  should  be  able,  in  a  rough  way,  to  do  within 
its  ranks  everything  that  is  essential  to  its  effective 
existence ;  and  our  regiments  had  not  acquired  that 
information. 

The  passive  oourage  of  the  men  was  also  a 
doubtful  point.  More  heroism  may  be  displayed 
in  bearing  than  in  doing.  The  feeling  and  strength 
that  bear  men  bravely  over  an  ALna  may  be  inade- 
quate to  carry  them  through  the  trendi  work  of 
a  winter.  We  doubt  if  any  British  army  smce 
the  retreat  to  Corunna  ever  underwent  similar  pri- 
vations to  the  Crimean  army ;  and  none  ever  met 
them  with  a  stronger  spirit.  Their  numbers  melted 
away  under  disease  and  neglect.  They  were  con- 
fronted by  bold  and  numerous  enemies,  under 
admirable  shelter,  while  they  were  obliged  to  suffer, 
and  toil,  and  watch,  without  adequate  food,  or 
dotbes,  or  shelter — even  without  medicine  as  they 
sickened,  and  without  any  immediate  prospect  of 
relief  or  victory.  The  commissioners  record  the 
steady  and  unswerving  bravery  of  men  and  oiBcers 
under  these  hardships.  The  rocks  of  Bidaklava 
and  the  mud  of  the  Crimea  seemed  to  diatingoish 
the  native  land  of  despair ;  but  this  army  reaiated 
the  local  influences  of  that  peninsula,  aggravated 
by  every  difficulty  except  defeat,  without  abandon- 
bg  their  hope,  or  even  murmuring  against  their 
tiuls. 

The  tofferiaat  of  the  aiiDy  in  the  ecmne  of  the  wiater, 
and  mpedally  dvriBg  the  Bonthi  of  December  aad  Jaaviiy, 
snst  hafe  bcea  intrnie.    We  hiTe  not  noted  all  the  ^ 
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I  to  w»  nuiy  of  whieh  were  nneonneeted  with 
but  wo  any  itato,  that  it  hat  beoa  oaly  by 
aiov  dagrcn,  aod  aftor  the  froqaeat  Topetiti9ii  of  •imikr 
daiaila,  aa  ooe  witoon  after  another  refealed  the  facta  that 
bad  oooM  aader  hie  own  obeerratioo,  that  we  haTe  been  able 
to  fcnn  any  adequate  conception  of  the  distresa  and  misery 
nndeipmo  by  the  troopt,  or  faDy  to  appreciate  the  nnpara- 
Ulad  cown^  and  eonatan^  with  whidi  they  hate  eadored 
thdr  anflbriafk  Great  Britaitt  haa  often  bad  reaion  to  be 
prond  of  her  army,  hot  it  if  doabtfol  whether  the  whole 
tango  of  military  hiatory  fnmiihes  an  example  of  an  army 
cdiibitiag  thionghont  a  long  campaign,  qnalitiet  aa  high  .aa 
^wwdiatiwgmaliid  the  Ibreea  under  Lord  Baglan*a  command. 
The  atnagth  of  the  men  gave  way  nnder  enentTO  labour, 
waftdhiaf,  exposure,  and  pritation ;  but  they  nerer  murmured, 
their  apirit  never  fiuled,  and  the  enemy,  though  far  outnum. 
bcring  them,  never  detected  in  thoae  whom  he  encountered 
any  aigna  of  weakneaa.  Their  numbers  were  reduced  by 
diiwiri  and  by  oaaualtiea  to  a  haadftd  of  men,  compared  with 
tho  great  extent  of  the  lioea  which  they  cooatrueted  and 
yd  the  army  nerer  abated  ite  eonfidenoe  in  itaelf, 
r  dcacended  from  ita  acknowledged  military  pre- 


Both  men  and  offieera,  when  so  reduced  that  they  were 
hardly  fit  for  the  lighter  dntice  of  the  camp,  aoomed  to  be 
Bifawd  tho  eevero  and  periloua  work  of  the  trendiea,  leat 
thej  ahoald  throw  an  undue  amount  of  duty  upon  their  com- 
ndee  ;  yet  th^  maintained  every  foot  of  ground  againat  all 
the  eftirtB  of  the  enemy,  and  with  nnmbera  eo  small  that, 
periinpa,  no  other  troopa  would  eren  have  made  the  attempt. 
Ima^  and  ptiration  have  frequently  led  to  crime,  in 
I  aa  in  other  eommnnitieB;  but  offencea  of  •  aerions 
have  been  unknown  in  the  Britiah  army  in  the 
Not  one  capital  offence  haa  been  committed  by  a 
aoldicr,  and  intemperance  hu  been  rare. 

Eferyoae  who  knows  anything  of  the  conatitution  of  the 
amy  mast  fed  that,  when  troops  so  conduct  themselves 
thrmigfaoat  a  long  campaign,  the  oAeen  must  have  done 
their  d«^,  and  set  the  example.  Tho  conduct  of  the  men, 
thaeefore,  impUes  the  highest  encomium  that  can  be  passed 
vpoA  their  cAcers.  They  have  not  only  shared  all  the 
dnoger  and  exposure  and  most  of  the  privations  which  the 
■ea  hnd  to  undergo,  but  we  everywhere  found  indicatioas  of 
thvr  aolicitude  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  under 
tteir  oBBiMaad,  and  of  their  constant  readiness  to  employ 
tbor  private  means  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  their  men. 
BoabUesB  there  have  been,  as  there  always  must  be,  better 
iMiiagiiiiiiat  iu  some  regiments  than  in  others,  but  amongst 
wmA  that  was  painful  in  the  evidenee  that  we  have  heard, 
it  wae  always  gratiiying  to  obeerve  ihe  community  of  feelings 
and  of  iaIetesU  that  ^ipeared  every  where  to  subsist  between 
tho  men  nad  their  oiBcers,  aod  which  the  regimental  system 
of  the  British  army  aeema  almoat  alwaya  to  produce. 

Hie  r^;imental  system  maj  deserve  folly  the 
pniae  bestowed  on  it  by  tbe  eommissioners ;  bat, 
wiiboat  discussing  that  part  of  the  snbject,  we  at 
ODoe  assent  to  tbe  opinion  expressed  of  many  regi- 
mental oiBoera.  They  gained  tbe  esteem  of  their 
men — ^probsUy  tbe  best  test  of  eiBcienoy.  Many 
of  tbem  supplied  comforts  to  their  regiments,  or 
to  tbe  siekt  ftom  their  priTate  means.  AU,  or 
Beerlj  all,  tbe  officers  endeaTonrod  to  mitigate 
selliBnngs  that  tbey  oonld  not  prevent. 

A  Bxitisb  anny  is  nerer  a  fair  representation  of 
tlie  people.  Tbe  enlistment  is  Tolnntary — ^tbe 
lemnneratiotty  at  least,  in  tbe  first  instance,  is 
amaU,  and  tbe  ranks  are  partly  filled  by  yonng 
men.  who  enlist  from  momentary  difference  with 
their  fsmiliesy  or  from  some  similar  cause.  During 
peaee,  a  laige  number  of  individuals  do  not  enter 
tbe  anny  as  a  profcasion-^altbougbin  some  Bootcb 


and  Irisb  counties  it  is  selected  as  tbe  surest  road 
to  a  pension  and  support  in  old  age.  Stil),  we 
admit  that  tbe  army  has  not  hitherto  favourably 
represented  the  intellectual  or  moral  state  of  the 
labouring  and  working  classes ;  but  iu  recent  years, 
partly  through  tbe  instrumentality  of  tbe  present 
Minister  of  War,  when  be  occupied  a  different 
position,  libraries  and  schools  were  established  in 
the  regiments,  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  was 
greatly  improved.  The  Crimean  correspondence 
has  shown  an  intellectual  ability  and  activity  in 
tbe  ranks  that  the  public  were  not  prepared  to 
expect.  For  some  past  years  a  few  popular  poli- 
ticians have  unwisely  assailed  the  character  of  the 
army.  Wherever  many  men  congregate  together, 
some  vices  thrive;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
barracks,  like  other  vicinities,  are  not  therefore 
comparable  for  their  external  virtues  with  tbe 
middle  class  districte  of  towns  or  quiet  villages  in 
the  country.  We  are,  however,  assured  by  parties 
who  have  mingled  much  with  the  army,  and  whose 
opinion  ia  certainly  worthy  of  respect,  that  at  no 
time,  for  many  years,  probably  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell  in  England  or  Mackay  in  Scotland,  has 
the  army  conttdned  a  greater  proportion  of  the  re- 
ligious element — ^there,  as  elsewhere,  the  salt  of  tbe 
earth. 

These  facts  render  more  deplorable  tbe  an- 
nouncement in  the  report  immediately  following 
our  quotation,  that  the  deaths  at  Scutari  and  in 
the  Crimea,  amounted  to  35  per  cent,  of  tbe 
average  strength  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol, 
during  the  winter.  One  man  in  three,  between 
tbe  1st  October,  1854,  and  the  30th  April,  1855 
died  from  disease,  and  the  commissioners  add 
"that  this  excessive  mortality  is  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  anything  peculiarly  unfavourable  in  the 
climate,  but  to  overwork,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
improper  food,  insufficient  clothing  during  the 
winter,  and  insufficient  shelter  from  inclement 
weather.*'  Life  in  the  Crimea,  at  this  rate,  was 
worth  twenty-one  months  purchase,  from  which 
the  risk  of  casualties  had  to  be  deducted.  Tour 
thousand  lives  would  be  a  murderous  allowance  for 
deaths  from  unavoidable  causes.  The  inquiiy, 
therefore,  respects  the  loss  of  six  thousand  U^ea 
that  might  baTC  been  saved.  When  a  ship  of  the 
royal  navy  is  lost,  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew 
are  tried  for  the  event.  The  navy  assume  that 
tbe  ship  should  not  have  been  lost,  and  require 
evidence  to  prove  that  tbe  wreck  was  unavoidable. 
In  the  army,  lives  may  be  lost  without  requiring 
any  simiUr  evidence ;  yet,  if  the  pUn  pursued  in 
naval  practice  were  adopted  in  militaiy  life,  some 
professional  persons  would  have  to  account  for  tbe 
calamities  of  1854. 

Tbe  wants  of  the  army  were  badly  supplied  in 
all  departments.  They  wanted  food,  fuel,  medioincb 
and  clothing.  Tbe  deficiencies  extended  to  man 
and  beast ;  with  rigid  impartiality.  The  proportion 
of  horses  lost  was  even  greater  than  that  of  men. 
The  soldiers  are  more  tenacious  of  life  than  tbeir 
horses.    The  errors  of  tbe  Ccmimissariat  were 
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i^ravated  hj  another  deficiency.  Thej  wanted 
oommon  sense.  At  the  capture  of  Balaklara 
several  hundred  quarters  of  buck  wheat  were 
found  in  store.  They  occupied  a  building  that 
might  have  been  rendered  useful  for  many  purposes, 
and  the  wheat  would  have  been  consumed  with 
advantage  upon  the  spot,  but  as  nobody  was 
entitled  to  appropriate  captured  stores,  the  corn 
continued  to  occupy  the  building,  and  the  horses 
to  want  the  food,  through  the  last  dreary  winter ; 
and  it  may  still  remain  in  store,  a  monument  of 
the  red-tapism  that  seems  to  bo  the  uniforifi  of 
British  officials. 

The  sufferings  of  the  men  commenced  early,  in 
a  campaign  that  began  too  lale  in  the  season. 
The  raid  into  the  Crimea  was  planned  early  in 
the  summer,  but  it  was  not  executed  until  late  in 
the  autumn.  When  the  men  landed  near  Eupatoria 
their  knapsacks  were  detained  on  the  transports. 
The  landing  was  effected  rapidly,  and,  after  all  the 
preparations  made,  with  inadequate  means  of  trans- 
port. The  nature  of  the  case  caused  and  excused 
this  deficiency ;  but  after  the  men  had  reached 
Balaklava  their  knapsacks  should  have  been  col- 
lected and  restored.  The  ships  that  contained 
them  are  said  to  have  been  sent  on  other  service ; 
and  yet  it  seems  probable  that  any  delay  caused  in 
the  removal  of  the  baggage  would  have  been  com- 
pensated fully  on  board  ship  by  riddance  from  an 
encumbrance.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  apparently 
offered  to  collect  the  knapsacks,  and  place  (hem  on 
one  vessel;  but  only  one  General  of  Division 
would  take  the  men*s  baggage  after  the  battle  of 
Alma.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  preferred  to  have 
the  clothes  of  the  men  in  their  own  possession. 
He  was  the  youngest  General  of  Division,  and  in 
this  respect  the  wisest ;  but  his  contemporaries 
deny  that  they  had  or  can  recollect  any  offer  made 
to  them  of  restoration. 

As  the  soldiers  had  to  fight  their  way  to  Bala- 
klava from  Old  Fort,  and  as  a  baggage  train  would 
have  encumbered  their  advance  in  woods  through 
which  men  could  scarcely  carry  their  wimp  ket'les, 
the  sailors  should  have  collected  the  knapsacks, 
with  or  without  orders.  8ir  Edmund  Lvons  must 
have  known  that  men  could  not  be  comfortable 
without  clothes,  or  combs,  or  any  of  the  many 
articles  that  a  soldier  stows  away  in  his  knapsack  ; 
and  even  if  the  navy  had  attended  to  this  detail, 
they  would  have  bareiy  performed  their  duty.  As 
they  allowed  the  baggage  of  the  men  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  Black  Sea  in  all  directions,  their 
duty  was  not  performed,  and  to  that  circumstance 
a  large  portion  of  the  dlifferings  of  the  men  may 
be  imputed.  They  were,  on  the  average,  six  weeks 
without  the  return  of  their  luggage — a  rather 
longer  time  than  railway  passengers  on  some  badly 
conducted  lines;  but  the  average  might  be  in- 
creased indefinitely,  since  some  of  the  men  have 
never  recovered  their  goods»  and  others  had  the 
shells  without  the  oysters.  The  contents  had 
been  stolen. 

The  carelessness,  in  this  instance,  extended  its 


influence  to  ScntarL  The  sick  and  wounded  bad 
no  change  of  linen.  None  conid  be  obtained  in 
those  chambers  of  horrors  that  were  denominated 
wards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Golden  Horn.  The 
filth  of  the  field  was  aggravated  at  Sontan,  and  while 
the  sick  arrived  in  a  destitute  state  do  means  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  existed  there.  The  pecnliftr  aerrioe 
before  Sebastopoi  rendered  these  deficienoes  more 
distressing  than  they  would  have  been  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  soldiers  had  to  dig  trenehes 
by  day  and  night.  They  had  to  do  the  work  of 
navries  under  great disadrantages,  and  their  uaifonns 
were  rapidly  tattered  and  worn  out,  while  the  men 
were  shirtless.  They  had  not  the  means  of  washing 
Ijnen,  and  tliat  was  of  less  importance,  as  they  bad 
none  to  wash.  Their  dothes  were  frequently  wet» 
but  they  could  not  change  them.  When  rain  f^ 
they  were  still  obliged  to  sleep  in  mud.  Tfaej 
obtained  a  blanket  and  great  coat  each  ;  but  these 
aids  to  health  and  warmth  on  the  bare  soil,  sufficient 
on  a  summer  night,  were  totally  inadequate,  nfc 
every  period  after  the  landing  on  the  Crimea.  The 
seeds  of  disease  were  thus  broadcast  over  the 
camp  before  the  storms  of  winter  matured  them. 

The  evidence  of  the  Generals  of  Division  will  he 
considered  of  more  importanoe  by  some  parties 
than  the  opinions  even  of  officers  bronghi  more 
into  connexion  with  the  men.  It  presents  a  fatal 
simiUrity.  Sir  John  Campbell  commanded  the 
Fourth  Divbion  in  May  last.  He  was  killed  in 
the  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Eedau  on  the 
18th  June.  His  Division,  he  said,  bad  suffered 
from  over  work.  The  officers  employed  their  oim 
horses  to  bring  up  provisions,  and  his  men  were 
not  frequently  sent  to  Balaklava.  Their  joumies» 
when  they  went  there,  were  attended  with  great 
fatigue  and  privation.  They  had  no  fuel,  except 
the  roots  which  they  dug ;  and  when  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground  they  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity.  T^hey  were  supplied  with  pick-axes 
instead  of  mattocks,  and  were  in  consequeooe  less 
able  to  procure  roots.  The  want  of  fuel  prevented 
them  from  cooking  their  rations  properly.  Manjr 
men  preferred  to  eat  raw  pork  rather  than  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  finding  fuel  He  believed  that  ^e 
Commissariat  had  fuel  at  Balaklava,  but  they  had 
no  means  of  transport. 

Sir  Bichard  hngland  gives  precisely  the  same 
opinion  respecting  fuel.  He  had  employed  his  men 
in  bringing  up  rations  from  Balaklava  to  the  exteut 
of  800  men  per  month.  They  underwent  much  fatigoe 
in  finding  fuel.  When  the  snow  was  upon  the 
ground  they  had  to  scrape  for  roots.  The  hard 
frosts  increased  the  difficulty,  and  the  tools  were 
bad  and  scarce.  The  soldiers  frequently  used  their 
rations  raw,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  could 
not  find  the  means  of  cooking  them.  Defective 
transport  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  want 
of  fuel ;  but  he  has  no  knowledge  that  any  existed 
in  the  public  stores  of  the  country.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  men  suffisred  from  the  inc^hditj 
to  oook  their  food  welli  and  the  tendenQj  to  aiok- 
ness  was  thereby  inoreased. 
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Oeoend  Pexmefafber  alleged  that  his  men  onder- 
vent  much  exposure  and  fatigue  in  collecting  fuel 
in  wet  weather  and  snow  from  defective  tools, 
although  the  hroshwood  was  near  to  their  camp; 
and  Ihej  did  not  always  get  enough,  while  many  of 
them  were  occ  sionally  so  much  exhausted  that 
the/  preferred  to  want  cooked  food  to  the  labour 
of  euUecting  fuel.  As  they  could  not  collect  wood 
to  warm  the  rations  in  their  tin-cans,  it  follows  that 
thej  had  no  fire  to  dry  their  clothes  or  thaw  their 
freezing  frames  while  the  frost  was  deep  in  the 
earth  and  the  snow  upon  the  ground ;  and  their 
bed  was  the  earth  within  their  tents,  rendered 
colder  than  usual  by  perpetual  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  each  man  had  one  blanket  and  a  great- 
coat to  protect  him  from  its  influences.  We  are 
not  astonished  that  General  Pennefather  adds,  that 
throDgh  the  winter  the  men  manifestly  became 
weaker ;  M  (key  never  grumbled. 

8ir  Colin  Campbell  commanded  the  hardiest 
Dimion  in  the  army,  probably ;  and  he  says  the 
men  did  not  become  perceptibly  weaker  during  the 
winter,  for  their  spirits  never  flagged,  and  if  they 
were  weak,  ikeydid  noi  thtno  it ;  but,  he  adds,  that 
they  had  become  weaker  was  proved  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  succumbed  to  attacks  of  disease. 
The  deficiency  in  dry  fuel  caused  their  rations  to 
be  often  badly  cooked :  but  his  Division  were  not 
BO  badly  situated  in  that  respect  ,as  the  men  in 
front.  They  cut  entrenchments  or  erected  batteries 
to  cover  their  position  over  a  distance  of  three  and 
irhalf  miles ;  and  they  carried  to  the  front,  throufrh 
six  to  seven  miles  of  mud,  a  great  portion  of  the 
armj  stores. 

Major  -  General  Eyre  visited  the  regimental 
kitchens  daily,  to  check  the  irregularities  of  the 
issue  of  rations.  The  men  often  wanted  fuel,  and 
preferred  to  throw  away  their  rations  to  searching 
for  it  at  the  worst  period.  The  scarcity  of  fuel 
was  aggravated  by  that  of  tools  for  digging.  The 
men  suifered  greatly  from  this  cause.  This  General 
28  one  of  the  superior  officers  whose  duty  in  battle 
and  camp  was  performed  admirably.  His  care  for 
the  soldiers,  joined  to  the  exertions  of  the  regi- 
mental officers,  tended  to  support  the  spirits  of  the 
men ;  and  although  now  only  an  incident  in  a  long 
■iq^  jet  many  persons  believe  still  that  the 
SCO* hem  part  of  Sebastopol  might  have  been  taken 
OQ  the  18th  June,  if  General  £yre  had  been  firmly 
and  strongly  supported  after  he  gained  a  position 
within  the  city. 

M>jor«General  Barnard  was  not  connected  with 
the  army  until  the  13th  December,  and  ere  then 
manj  men  were  lost,  and  much  suffering  Iiad  been 
iocttrred ;  but  he  ascribes  the  great  sickness  to  their 
ofver  exertion,  especially  in  searching  for  fuel,  and 
baving  to  dig  deep  for  roots  without  suitable  im- 
plements. The  want  of  tools  is  a  compkint  per- 
vading all  thb  class  of  evidence;  and  must  be 
zefeixed  to  the  authorities  at  home.  It  is  one  of 
tbose  evils  originating  with  the  system  of  con- 
tracting for  eveiything  wanted,  and  giving  the 
eantracto  to  the  chei^»est  offerers.    The  loss  to  the 


nation  from  the  defective  condition  of  the  working 
tools  served  out  to  the  men,  irres}>ective  of  the  in» 
humanity  and  suffering  incurred  by  the  crime, 
should  serve  for  its  correction  through  all  coming 
time;  yet,  unless  those  who  are  employed  to  ex- 
pend national  money  be  watched  well,  we  are  con* 
fident  that  similar  errors  will  be  perpetrated  in  the 
first  and  second  campaigns  of  the  next  war. 

Brigadier  General  Lockyer  was  in  command  of 
the  Second  Brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  from 
the  23rd  November  to  the  13th  January.  Abund* 
ance  of  fuel  existed  in  their  locality,  but  the  tools 
to  procure  it  were  defective,  and  in  consequence 
the  rations  were  badly  cooked,  and  great  sickness 
prevailed.  Colonel  Shadforth,  of  the  57th.  who,  it 
may  be  remembered,  is  among  the  slain,  testified  to 
the  exposure  and  fatigue  which  the  men  under- 
went in  procuring  fuel.  Twice  in  December  they 
were  unable  to  get  up  any  fires  ;  and  it  frequently 
happened  that,  they  could  not  cook  their  rations 
properly.  .  Similar  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
examination  of  all  the  officers,  and  the  want  of  fuel, 
as  of  proper  tools  to  grub  out*  the  roots,  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  to  which  much  bad  cooking  and  the 
use  of  raw  pork,  with  their  consequent  sickness  and 
death,  must  be  charge«l.  Five  hundred  pounds 
expended  at  home  for  good  tools  in  sufficient  time 
would  have  prevented  this  loss.  We  attribute  a 
large  part  of  the  sorrows  around  Sebastopol  to  the 
thorough  want  of  foresight  at  home.  The  country 
paid  blind  men  for  the  discharge  of  duties  that 
they  could  not  perform ;  and  *they  consequently 
left  men  to  die  in  misery  and  want,  who  had  ac- 
complibhed  all  those  duties  that  they  had  under- 
taken. 

The  Commissariat  alleged  want  of  precedent  as 
an  apology  for  want  of  timber  to  burn.  That  de- 
partment was  not  accustomed  to  find  fuel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  comfortable  way  of  keeping  place-^ 
being  neither  suggestive  nor  troublesome— the 
commissariat  officers  were  right  in  neglecting  Gre- 
wood ;  but  when  Lord  Raglan  issued  orders  to  the 
Commissariat,  on  the  11th  November,  to  provide 
fuel,  the  material  could  not  be  found  in  time ;  and 
again,  when  on  the  4th  December  his  Lordship 
ordered  the  Commissariat  to  issue  rations  of  fuel 
to  the  army,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  issuing  all 
that  could  be  conveyed  to  the  camp.  The  Com- 
missariat were  at  Balaklava  among  the  ships,  and 
the  men  were  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol 
Between  them  a  barrier  of  cohesive  mud,  eighteen 
inches  in  depth,  stretched  for  six  or  seven  miles. 
The  frost  never  was  sufficient  to  turn  the  snow 
into  an  ample  and  broad  highway,  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring continent ;  and  tliercforc  sledging  came 
not  to  relieve  the  Land  Transport  service.  The 
Commissariat  were  therefore  in  no  particular  dread 
by  the  4th  December  that  the  men  could  come  for 
rations  of  fire-wood.  The  commissioners  cast 
some  blame  upon  the  Commissariat  for  neglecting 
this  department,  as  they  say  that  abundance  of 
material  to  burn  might  have  been  obtained  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 
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To  provide  and  iww  fael  was  no  doobt  a  conriderable 
addition  to  the  dnttes  of  the  CommiHariat ;  and  the  diiftcal- 
tiei  arising  from  the  deficieot  state  of  the  land  transport^  the 
narrow  space  for  landing  stores  at  Balaklava,  and  the  great 
amount  of  labour  which  the  other  daties  of  that  department 
involved,  in  the  peculiar  circumstance  of  the  army,  may 
have  led  the  Commissary-General  to  insist  upon  the  alleged 
previous  practice  in  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere,  of  leaving 
troops  in  the  field  to  find  their  own  foal.  But  the  dreom- 
stanoes  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  were  obviously  escep- 
tional,  and  an  appeal  to  precedent  was  out  of  place.  In  oon- 
lequenoe  of  the  representations  of  the  Commissary-General, 
however,  the  order  of  the  4th  December  appears  to  bave 
been  modified,  and  it  was  not  till  the  29th  December  that 
the  troops  in  and  near  Balaklava  received  rations  of  fuel. 

This  apparent  want  of  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sariat to  provide  fuel  for  the  army  in  the  field,  could  not 
have  arifen  from  any  difficulty  in  procuring  firewood.  The 
southern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  is  wooded  down  to  the  shore 
for  hundreds  of  miles :  firewood  could  have  been  procured 
there  in  nnlimited  quantity ;  but  the  resouroe^of  that  coast 
had  not  then  been  explored.  Wood  has  hiore  recently  been 
obtained  from  thence  at  little  more  than  one*fourth  of  the 
price  paid  for  it  during  the  winter  at  Scutari  and  Constanti- 
nople. Unfortunately,  after  fuel  liad  been  provided  at  Ba- 
lakbva,  the  want  of  land  tiansport  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  it  to  the  front,  except  in  small  quantities  for  the  ose 
of  the  hospitals ;  and  being  issued  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
BaUklava,  it  was  of  no  use  to  the  soldier  on  the  heights, 
unless  he  could  find  the  means  of  carrying  it  to  the  regi- 
mental camp. 

The  soldiers  in  and  near  Balaklava  might  easily 
Lave  received  firewood  if  it  had  come  into  the 
harbour ;  jet  Christmas  was  past,  and  New  Year's- 
day  had  nearly  arrived,  before  the  soldiers  even  in 
that  position  received  rations  of  fuel.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  impute  the  entire  responsibiHty  to  the 
Commissary-General.  The  great  storm  of  the  l4th 
of  November  had  covered  the  surrounding  seas  with 
floating  timber.  The  ships  before  Sebastopol  and 
stationed  around  Balaklava  and  the  const  bad  not 
extreme  labour  for  their  crews,  and  they  might  have 
employed  their  boats  in  catching  the  fragments  of 
the  broken  ships  and  cutting  them  into  lengths  for 
firing.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  genius  of 
invention  was  stunted  under  our  military  and  naval 
system.  Nobody  dared  to  make  himself  generally 
nseful.  Every  man  had  his  department,  and  he 
adhered  to  the  routiue  of  the  road.  The  navy 
might  have  even  cooked  the  rations,  boiled  the  beef 
and  pork  before  they  were  sent  up  to  the  soldiers ; 
but  that  had  not  been  done  previously,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  attempted  in  novel  circumstances. 
The  navy  might  have  also  boiled  and  washed  clothes 
for  the  men  on  shore ;  but  that  would  have  been  a 
refinement  of  the  business  totally  inadmissible  in  any 
circumstances,  and  certainly  inapplicable  to  an  army 
whose  soldiers  had  not  "  one  shirt  to  change  ano- 
ther." 

In  these  circumstances,  with  abundance  of  wood 
within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  by  water,  with- 
out a  great  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  surrounding 
countries,  and  with  capitalists  in  England  willing 
to  undertake  anything,  the  Government  might  have 
contracted  for  a  supply  of  fuel  to  the  camp.  This 
operation  must  have  been  completed  in  October  if 
it  had  ever  been  useful;  and  a  great  part  of  all  the 
loss  and  sufferings  of  the  army  in  the  winter  of 


1854  and  1855  is  traceable  to  the  foolish  idea, 
paramount  in  English  official  circles  during  the 
summer  of  1854,  that  Sebastopol  would  fall  by  a 
e<mp.  The  Allies  were  expected  to  arrive,  to  look 
at  the  forts,  and  to  conquer  them ;  and  yet,  ont  of 
these  circles  and  in  the  press  many  doubts  were 
entertained,  and  nobody  seemed  able  even  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength. 
Men  naturally  supposed  that  the  Governments  and 
the  leaders  of  the  armies  knew  more  of  the  mattar. 
Mr.  Roebuck's  Sebastopol  Committee  undeceived 
the  public  in  this  respect,  and  they  were  then  in- 
formed that  from  Varna  into  Old  Fort  Lord 
Eaglan  and  Marshal  Amaud  "  leaped,"  with  forty* 
five  thousand  men,  according  to  orders,  "in  the 
dark." 

After  the  first  and  unsuccessful  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  the 
Government  that  a  winter  campaign  was  highly 
probable.  Against  probabilities  statesmen  are 
bound  to  provide ;  and  they  made  little  or  no  pro- 
vision for  even«  pressing  objects.  They  had  only 
to  state  the  case,  to  the  contractors  of  England, 
with  the  offer  of  an  adequate  price,  and  ^ve 
thousand  labourers  could  have  been  transported  to 
the  Crimea.  A  line  of  five  thousand  navvies  wonld 
have  passed  up  the  supplies  from  Balaklava  to  the 
camp  by  hand  to  hand.  They  would  have  been 
well  booted  and  clothed,  and  quite  competent  for 
the  work.  These  five  thousand  labouren  would 
have  saved  five  thousand  soldiers.  If  they  had 
cost  £15  weekly,  or  even  £20,  for  six  months,  the 
outlay  would  have  been  extremely  economical. 
Sebastopol  would  have  fallen  at  an  earlier  date 
than  September — fallen  at  a  period  of  the  year 
when  subsequent  operations  could  have  enabled 
the  Allies  to  expel  the  Russians  from  the  pen- 
insula, and  enabled  them  to  dictate  a  more  en- 
during peace  than  will  be  signed  at  Paris  in  1856. 

The  want  of  fuel  was  not  more  serious  than  the 
want  of  clothing ;  and  to  go  fully  into  this  subject 
we  copy  at  once  "the  chief  points  which"  the 
commissioners  say  "  appear  to  require  expUnation 
in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department,  with 
regard  to  the  supply  of  blankets,  beddings  and 
warm  clothing" : — 

A  lazge  rapply  of  mgs  waa  forwarded  for  the  lue  of  the 
troops  during  the  winter,  of  which  10,000  artiTod  in  the 
end  of  November  or  early  in  December,  10,000  more  in  the 
oonrse  of  December,  a  farther  anpply  of  aboat  the  saaie 
eitent  in  Janoary ;  yet  of  these,  few  or  none  have  been 
nied,  except  4,500  lent  to  the  General  Hospital,  thoagh  a 
rng  would  have  been  very  useful  to  place  under  each  aoUier 
when  he  was  lying  on  the  bare  ground. 

Paillasses  were  also  sent  ont  to  the  extent  of  10,000  in 
November,  and  nearly  as  many  mora  in  the  oonne  of  the 
following  month,  whioh  if  need  in  certain  propotiMNM  to 
each  tent,  to  put  under  the  mg,  wonU  have  been  of  anoh 
use,  even  though  straw  could  not  at  the  time  be  obtained  to 
stuff  them ;  yet  none  were  issued,  except  to  the  hospitals, 
when  only  a  small  portion  of  them  were  required. 

Judging  from  the  supply  of  "blankets  on  band  in  Jaanaiy, 
then  would  have  been  no  diflknlty  in  giving  ont  early  in 
that  month  a  third  blanket  to  vuh  man,  so  aa  to  hate 
ensured  the  neosisary  degree  of  waimUi  at  night.  The 
sailors  had  that  number,  and  thej  snf ered  oompaiatira^ 
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little  from  eold ;  it  nauuBt  to  be  eipUined  why  the  loldier 
■hoold  Bot  hftTe  eejoyed  «  nniilar  edvantage,  when  there  was 
ft  raflieieiDt  itoTe  in  band. 

VoAaag  tppetn  to  hsTe  been  mote  Ukelj  to  add  to  the 
comfiiffts  of  the  nldier  in  hie  tent  than  a  warm,  dry,  great- 
coat, vhidi  he  eonld  veil  have  exchanged  for  hii  wet  one 
when  he  eame  in  from  duty ;  or  he  might,  in  very  cold 
weaftber,  have  worn  it  orer  the  other  when  in  the  trenchn ; 
yet  thongh  IS,OOD  of  thcae  were  aTailable  in  November,  or 
eariy  in  December,  and  nearly  10,000  more  in  the  conrw  of 
the  JbDoving  month,  and  thongh  the  wpply  has  ainee  been 
~  to  nearly  87,000,  yet  in  very  few  caaee  were  the 
•applied  with  a  aecond  great-ooat,and  then  only  in 
_  I  for  the  old  one. 

It  enma,  alao,  that  abont  8^60  wateh-ooate  arrived  in  the 
end  of  November,  and  were  ready  for  imne  early  in  the  fol- 
lowi^  moath ;  yet  no  more  than  the  half  of  theee  were  dis- 
tribated  evea  ao  late  aa  the  end  of  December,  thongh  they 
an  dceeribed  aa  having  been  most  nsefol  aa  a  protection  to 
the  iMB  on  duty. 

Abont  6,000  militta  coatees  were  also  sent  ont  so  for  back 
aa  iSth  November,  on  the  supposition  that  the  uniform  of 
tke  men  van  in  a  very  ragged  state,  and  did  not  afford  the 
veqaiaite  warmth ;  few  or  none  of  these,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  issued:  and  of  6,000  trousers  seat  out  at  the  same 
time,  not  above  1,000  pairs  had  left  the  store  in  December, 
and  up  to  the  end  of  March  the  total  f  uaatity  had  not 
aeaeded  4^000  pairs. 

Jadging  from  the  examinations  of  the  regimental  acd 
diviaiooal  oficers,  all  of  them  seem  to  have  been,  ignorant  of 
any  aaeh  suppUcs  being  in  store ;  otherwise,  they  say,  they 
would  have  immediately  made  r«qaisitions  for  them :  bat 
aeoor£ng  to  the  principle  on  which  the  distribation  was 
Rgnbted,  they  had  no  means  of  obuining  any  information 

Some  explanation  appears,  also,  to  be  necessary  why  2,817 
Voflalo  robes,  which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  comfort 
of  tlie  men  in  their  tents,  ^lioald  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main on  IxMud  the  Charity  till  the  11th  January,  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  imne  them :  in  consequence  of  which 
ii  vas  about  the  third  week  in  January  before  the  whole  of 
tliat  supply  was  made  available ;  by  which  time  9,244  more 
bad  arrived  by  the  Gottenburg,  nearly  one  half  of  which  are, 
it  ia  Ottderstood,  still  in  store. 

The  ammunition  boots,  too,  appear  to  have  been  issued 
TCfj  slowly,  considerug  tiie  large  supply  on  hand  and  the 
■Il^ed  aufferings  of  the  men  for  want  of  then;  but  as  there 
vaa  n  General  Order  on  the  29th  November,  informing  the 
oAeers  of  corps  that  they  might  have  any  quantity,  it  appears 
to  liave  been  their  own  fault  if  not  obtained. 

Major  Wetherall,  Assistant  -  Qaartermaster- 
Genentl  to  ibe  army,  famishea  an  answer  to  these 
mamoranda.  As  to  mgs  and  paillasses,  be  sajs 
that  "  be  occasionally  mentioned**  to  the  Quarter- 
BMiter*a  of  different  corps  that  tbere  vere  mgs  in 
store ;  bat  tbey  declined  having  them."  Tbat  fact 
ezoafomtes  bim  so  far  on  the  mg  question ;  but 
we  hope  that  be  kept  copies  of  bu  occasionid  oor- 
respoodence  vitb  the  Quartermasters  of  the  corps 
to  vhich  tbe  rugs  were  offered,  and  their  letters 
refoaiiig  what  tbe  poor  soldiers  must  have  con- 
lidered  vindfalb  in  their  open  tents. 

Major  Wetherall  farther  says  that  the  paillasses 
would  baTc  been  worse  tban  useless,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  get  hay  or  straw  to  fill  them  ;  but  we 
ahall  hereafter  see  tbat  bay  or  straw  might  have 
bMo  procured,  and  tbat  tbe  difficulty  Uy  rather  in 
cvryiBg  them  to  the  camp  in  front ;  for  tbe  idle 
tailors,  who  were  kept  against  their  will  on  the 
transport  ships,  at  great  cost  and  demurrage,  might 
have  filled  them. 


Out  of  13,000  great  coats  received  into  store 
up  to  tbe  16tb  December,  only  S,376  had  been 
issued  ;  and  he  excuses  this  cruelty — ^for  we  con- 
sider the  word  well  applied — upon  tbe  plea  that 
"  it  was  never  contemplated  to  give  each  soldier 
more  tban  one  regimental  great  coat,"  although  w  a 
cannot  see  bow  2,376  great  coats  could  furnish  one 
to  each  soldier  in  an  army  always  over  20,000  men; 
and  he  adds — "  especially  at  a  time  when  additional 
warm  clothiog  was  daily  expected ;"  yet,  surely,  the 
men  need  not  bave  been  compelled  to  starve  on 
expectation,  with  reality  in  their  stores.  But  the 
third  section  of  tbis  lamentable  apology  is  most 
remarkable,  for  tbe  Major  adds  an  "  absolutely**  to 
"  especially.**  *'  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  a  supply  of  great  coats  in  store,  to  meet  tbe 
demand  which  might  be  made  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  service.**  The  men  were  engaged  in  an 
extraordinary  service.  They  were  compelled  to 
labour  on  trencb-work  on  each  alternate  night. 
They  were  exposed  to  cold,  hunger,  wet.  They 
bad  no  beds,  no  fuel,  no  cooked  food.  They  were 
dying  with  heart-crushing  rapidity.  One  colonel 
swears  that  one-half  of  bis  men  were  sick,  and  they 
nearly  all  died.  Another  wrote  to  the  Quarter- 
master-General tbat  be  could  not  send  his  men  on 
fatigue  parties  without  twenty- four  hours  of  free 
rest.  General  Codrington,  now  tbe  Commander- 
in-Chief,  asserts  that  their  clothes  were  never  dty. 
Sometimes  rain  fell  early  in  the  night,  and  tbe  men 
were  thoroughly  wet;  but  before  morning  frost 
came,  and  the  same  clothes,  still  on  the  soldiers, 
became  absolutely  stiff.  Men,  he  says,  died  from 
cold  and  exhaustion,  while  the  camp  hospitals  were 
in  a  terrible  state.  Still  many  thousand  great  coats 
were  left  in  store  at  Balaklava;  and  Major 
Wetherall  thinks  that  they  were  reserved  rightly 
for  tbe  demands  in  ordinary  service.  General 
Codrington,  we  presume,  could  have  used  a  few 
thousands  of  these  great  coats  advantageously  to 
change  with  those  of  his  men  who  were  dying  for 
cold ;  and  he  might  have  found  places  thankfully 
for  a  few  hundred  of  the  mgs  in  the  pamp  bospitab 
tbat  were  thought  useless  at  Balaklava.  Mr. 
Archer,  another  Commissariat  officer,  stated  that  ho 
had  received  36,231  great  coats  up  to  the  28th 
February,  of  which  only  8,426  bad  been  issued — 
tbat  is  to  say,  at  28th  February  last,  after  death 
from  cold  had  reduced  some  regiments  almost  to 
a  skeleton,  27,805  great  coats  encumbered  tbe 
Commissariat  at  Balaklava.  Major  Wetherall 
replies  that  ho  had  only  received  notice  that 
23,830  great  coats  had  arrived  to  the  date  named. 
The  discrepancy  is  certainly  very  large ;  yet  if  we 
presume  that  the  Major  had  not  been  informed  of 
more  tban  23,830  great  coats  in  store,  as  be  re- 
moved few,  and  reserved  many  for  ."ordinaxy 
service,"  be  is  still  responsible  for  15,404  great 
coats  witbeld  from  the  suffering  army  while  men  were 
daily  dying  from  causes  that  might  bave  melted 
stones,  if  that  were  possible;  but  atones  and 
quartermasters  have  similar  natures  apparehtlhf. 
Let  us  not,  however,  bUune  raably  the  aaboi^dinato 
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quarferiDBsters  —  we  shall  hear  more   of   them 
directly. 

Mr.  Archer  states  that  he  reported  the  receipts 
of  blankets  in  store  from  the  5th  Deremher  of 
1854,  to  the  28th  Februry  last,  at  74.980 ;  while 
the  nun)bers  issued  to  the  2nd  March,  1855,  was 
43,272  leaving  on  hand  31,708  blankets;  but 
Major  Wetherall  denies  that  these  numbers  were 
reported  to  him,  and  sajs  that  that  he  only  heard 
of  56,958.  These  discrepancies  indicate  the  utter 
extinction  of  discipline  and  order  in  the  lamentably 
conducted  office  over  which  Sir  R.  Airey  presided; 
but  even  Major  Wetherall's  statements  leave 
13,686  blankets  lying  uselessly — and  worse  than 
useless  in  Balaklava,  for  ttiey  were  occupying 
Taluable  space — while  thousands  of  brave  men 
were  shipped  in  cruel  sickness,  without  a  covering, 
to  Scutari  from  that  same  BaUklava.  What  would 
England  not  give  to  have  this  black  truth  undone 
— to  have  the  men  restored  who  died  from  this 
excess  of  order  in  disorder,  and  the  men  removed 
to  some  place  more  suitable  for  them,  who  stood 
between  the  empire's  sods,  and  the  infinitessimal 
fractious  of  that  empire's  property — our  miserable 
blankets — which  had  been  sent  for  their  comfort 
and  shelter  P  Think  of  that  wharf  at  Balaklava, 
where  men  whose  strength  bad  been  spent  in  their 
country's  work  lay  helpless  among  slush  and  snow, 
until  boats  could  be  obtained  to  remove  them  to 
the  bare  decks  of  a  steamer — who  were  exposed 
for  wintry  days  and  nights  with  scurvy  in  their 
systems,  or  fever  boiling  down  their  blood — with 
ghastly  wounds  and  broken  limbs — perishing  often 
from  the  exposure,  and  sunk  in  the  Euxiue  Sea; 
and  the  scene  repeated  daily  for  many  days,  as  one 
aad  detachment  followed  another,  like  the  ghosts 
of  our  gallant  army !  Yet  men  stood  fast,  knowing 
that  they  had  in  store  hundreds  of  bales  of 
blankets,  and  thousands  of  bales  of  great  coats, 
and  never  tiiought  of  giving  a  blanket  an<l  a  great 
coat  to  each  of  these  weary  pilgrims.  We  cannot 
comprehend  the  iniquity  or  madness  involved  in 
this  proceeding.  If  the  wounded  men  had  been 
our  bitter  enemies  no  man  in  Britain  would  have 
refused  full  and  thankful  indemnity  to  Major 
Wetherall  for  bestowing  these  blankets  and  coats 
to  shelter  them  in  their  cold  voyage  to  the  distant 
hospitals.  They  were  our  own  men,  of  whose  con- 
duct and  valour  we  were  proud — for  whose  com- 
fort we  sought  to  provide,  and  in  some  measure 
had  provided — whose  families  and  friends  were 
around  us,  and — but  this  sentence  may  be  finished 
at  another  time.  Returning  to  Major  Wethcrall's 
blunders,  he  tells  us  that  5,850  militia  coatees  were 
reported  as  being  in  store  or  on  shipboard  from  the 
beginning  of  December ;  but  they  were  not  issued, 
« becaute  the  new  cloihing  for  each  regiment  was 
shortly  expected;"  and  of  the  6,000  pairs  of 
trousers  sent  out.  which  aLo  were  issued,  less 
reprehensibly,  but  still  slowly,  very  little  can  be 
said— for  the  negligence  respecting  them  is  so 
&iviil»  compared  with  other  gigantic  blunders, 
^mi  tbs  matter  is  apt  to  be  ovcdiooked.    Miyor 


Wetherall  ventures  on  no  explanation  regarding 
the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  watch  coats  mentioned 
by  the  commissioners  in  their  memorandum ;  and 
as  to  the  buffalo  robes,  he  says  that  the  first  ship- 
ment  arrived  on  the  25th  December,  1854,  and  the 
first  issue  of  940  to  the  hospitals  occurred  upon 
the  9th  January  following,  the  second,  of  2,0i0,  to 
the  divisions  upon  the  14th  January,  and  the  third 
issue  on  the  23rd — making  altogether  7,686  buffalo 
robes  issued,  but  leaving  4,500  in  store,  althmigb, 
from  the  note  of  the  commissioners,  we  would  infer 
that  the  quantity  in  store  was  still  larger.  .  These 
4,500,  he  says,  "  were  not  wanted,  as  the  wtem  had 
been  ntpplied  in  the  proportion  of  fioe  Bnjfulo  rokti 
to  each  tent."  Was  there  any  reason  for  refusing 
them  six  to  each  tent,  when  the  robes  had  been 
sent  specially  for  their  use  ?  Or  would  every  red 
tape  heart  in  the  kingdom  have  been  broken  If  a 
buffalo  robe  had  been  wrapped  round  a  wonnded 
man,  as  he  was  carried  down  to  the  steamer  for 
shipment  to  Scutari  ? 

Colonel  the  Honourable  Alexander  Gordon  held 
the  office  of  Assistant-Quartermaster-General  to 
the  army  from  the  24th  September,  1864.  The 
following  extract  from  his  evidence  shows  that  he 
was  not  intimately  acquainted  with  his  busuiess : — 

With  regard  to  the  iMoe  of  extra  stores  aad  many  artidei 
of  clothing,  00  orders  at  all  were  received,  aod  as  ao  notiee 
WHS  given  of  the  nnmbers  intended  to  be  sent,  it  wss  v«iy 
difficult  to  form  any  general  plan  for  their  equal  distribatioa 
to  the  army ;  for  instance,  on  the  27th  January,  the  Foyk 
arrived  with  1,000  Tweed  coats  lined  vith  far,  on  the  4th  of 
Febmary  the  Blnck  Prince  with  1,000  more,  aod  so  on  till 
thu  Idth  of  March,  when  the  onmber  received  amoaatfid  to 
82,000.  From  the  small  nnmber  at  first  received  it  was 
supposed  they  were  intended  for  the  officers,  for  whom  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  Imd  stated  his  intention  to  send  oat  Air 
coats,  and,  consequent ly,  only  2,108  were  iasoed.  It  is  now 
imagined  from  the  number  received,  althoogh  still  witboot 
any  instructions  from  home,  that  they  were  intended  for 
privates. 

There  was  no  limitation  in  the  issue  of  blankets  aod  grvat 
coats,  except  the  Queen's  warrant ;  and  no  instructions  vers 
received  from  home  to  suspend  the  operation  of  tliat  vamiDt, 
although  Lord  Raglao  took  upon  himself  to  do  ao  when  he 
thought  neoecsary. 

The  watch  coats,  capotes,  and  gregos  were  comparative^ 
few  in  nnmber,  and  were  intended  for  the  protection  of 
sentries,  and  a  proportion  was  issaed  to  each  regiment  as  far 
as  the  supply  wnnld  afford. 

The  buffalo  robes  were  issaed  on  a  atmilar  pxinciple^  la  the 
proportion  of  one  robe  to  three  men. 

The  ammubition  boots  were  issued  in  the  usual  way  oa 
requisition  of  the  officers  commanding  regimeitta,  the  mea 
paying  for  them  at  the  rate  of  8s.  per  pair;  bat  Lord  Raglaa 
on  the  6th  of  Janaary  directed  one  pair  to  be  issaed  gratia  to 
every  Buu. 

The  want  of  special  instructions  from  home 
regarding  goods  forwarded  to  the  army,  reflects 
discredit  upon  the  officials  here ;  hut  after  making 
all  allowance  for  the  trouble  they  thus  secured  to 
men  who  had  administrative  duties  of  sufficieut 
magnitude  to  discharge  withoat  guessing  what 
other  people  meant,  the  lattc/poulji ii^t  be  expected 
to  leave  great-coats  unissued. to ^tarvipg  men,  eveu 
if  they  had  fallen  from  the  i^^^i^  or  been  bestowed 
by  some  anonymous  oontnlBut^  to  the  armj^  wel* 
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&ze.  The  Hon.  Colonel  Gordon  states  that  the 
watch  coats  were  issued  to  each  regiment  so  far  as 
the  supply  would  afford ;  and  yet  Major  Weiherall, 
to  whom  he  refers  for  further  information,  gives  no 
answer  respecting  1,175  of  these  coats  in  hand  at 
Balaklava  through  all  December,  though  they  were 
^deaeribed  as  most  useful**  We  doubt  \?bether 
militarj  men  are  the  best  custodiers  of  books  and 
stores.  Colonel  Gordon  and  Major  Wetherall  were 
wanted  in  front  in  the  trenches,  and  might  have 
dbtingoisbed  themselves  where  military  virtues 
were  required.  They  have  also  distinguished 
themselves  in  this  clothing  department,  and  not 
agreeablj.  A  few  warehousemen  from  Glasgow, 
London,  or  Mauchester,  would  have  done  the  work 
weJl  which  the  official  storekeepers,  among  them, 
Beglecfed,  and  thereby  involved  the  army  in  much 
greater  loss  than  was  ever  inflicted  by  the 
Bosaians. 

Justice,  however,  even  under  these  deplorable 
rerelations,  must  be  done  to  all  parties ;  and 
Colonel  Gordon  states  that  Major  Wetherall  and 
himself  laboured  in  the  Crimea  under  the  know- 
ledge that 

At  this  Tery  time  a  lawsait  or  dispute,  inToWing  the  pay- 
BiCBt  of  a  largft  sum  of  money,  was  pending  at  home  between 
the  Governnent  and  Sir  Harry  Smith,  relative  to  the  issue  of 
carap  atores  daring  the  Caffre  var.  The  commission,  there- 
fot^  need  not  he  surprised  if  we  were  anxious  to  avoid  a 
BBilar  liability,  and  to  make  oar  issues  conformable  to  in- 
itnMttooa  from  England.  This,  howerer,  was  quite  oat  of 
the  question;  and  the  signatures  of  Major  Wetherall  and 
myself  will  be  fooad,  anthoriiing  the  issue  of  property  to  the 
valne  of  tone  handred  thousand  pounds,  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  which  no  direct  orders  exist. 

"In  for  a  penny — in  for  a  pound."  Colonel 
Gordon  knew  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
pay  "  some  hundred  thousand  pounds,*'  and  there- 
fore be  might  have  as  well  gone  through  with  the 
eourse  that  he  had  commenced ;  yet  the  Govern- 
ne&t  have  no  right  to  allow  these  prosecutions  of 
officers  for  supplying  clothes  or  rations  which  they 
deem  requisite  during  a  campaign,  when  unforseen 
exigencies  may  arise,  while  still  expecting  them 
to  exercise  a  sound  discretion  in  circumstances 
as  they  occur.  Colonel  Gordon  had  also  to  fall 
beck  upon  Sir  Bichard  Airey  and  Lord  Raglan. 
Tbc  authority  of  the  Commander-in  Chief  was 
sofficient  to  surmount  all  these  di£5culties.  The 
noble  Lord,  like  Sir  Harry  Smith  in  Caffreland, 
was  liable,  apparently,  to  prosecution  for  infringing 
stupid  regulations,  made  in  nice  warm  offices  in 
Downingstreet ;  and  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was,  we  believe,  plunged  into  difficulties  and  legal 
proceedings  from  a  similar  cause.  Yet  Lord  Kag< 
hn  was  always  ready  to  assume  any  responsibility 
tbat  the  well-being  of  the  army  required.  Major 
Wetherall  says  that  the  Quartermasters  of  the 
regiments  declined  to  have  his  rugs.  Colonel 
Gordon  considered  that  the  rugs  would  have  been 
useful,  but  be  was  unacquainted  with  their  exis- 
tenec  at  Balaklava.  Sir  Hichard  Airey  says  not  hing 
of  the  rugs,  and  he  also  was  unacquaiuted  with  the 
exlsteaoe  of  many  stores.    The  three  officers  in  the 


Quartermaster's  Department  apparently  were   not 
communicative  in  their    mutual  corresponden  ce ; 
and  they  were  far  from  possessing  the  confidence 
of  the  Commissariat,  on  which  they  seem   to  have 
retaliated.     The  whole  affair  seems  to  have  been  a 
confused  mixture  of  independent  authorities.     The 
Adjutant- General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the 
Inspector  of  Hospitals,  and  the  Commissarj-General 
were  all  engaged  in  active  efforts  to  throw  work 
over  to  their  neighbours,   anfl  we  must  say  that 
Lord  Uaglan  comes  better  out  of  the  inquiry  than 
his   incompetent    assistants.      Every    good   thing 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Lord  Raglan.  Colonel 
Gordon  is  not  aware  that  the  question  was  ever 
raised  as    to  the  expediency  of  issuing   a    third 
blanket  to  the  men.     The  answer  infers  that  they 
all  had  two  blankets.     That  inference  is  entirely 
unfounded.     For  a  long  period  the  men  had  only 
one  blanket — that  article  with  whicli  they  landed 
upon  the  Crimea.     Lord  West,  the  colonel  of  the 
2 1st  Fusileers,  complains  very  pointedly  that  at  the 
beginning  of  November  his   men   had '  only  one 
blanket  each.     He  obtained  160  more  on  the  8th 
November,  but  as  some  of  the  men  had  none  pre- 
viously, he  had  still  little  more  than  one  blanket 
for  each  man.     Some  regiments  were  more  fortu- 
nate than  others.     The  returns,  however,  show  a 
gieat  loss  of  time  in  supplying  the  second  blanket. 
The  42nd  regiment  had  800  from  the  1st  Novem- 
ber   to    the   25th    December.      The    63rd    had 
285   up  to  the  28th  January,  when  they  received 
100  more  :    this  regiment  suffered   greatly  from 
sickness.      The  71st  had  928  on   the   20th  De- 
cember,   and    998    on   the  6th   February.      The 
97th  had  250   on    the   3rd    November  and   418 
on  the  16th  1  ccember — making,  with  44  on  the 
15th  January,   712,    which,  however,   wonld    not 
supply  one  extra  for  each  man.     The  93rd,   at 
inrervals  from  the  ]5th  October  to  the  1st  Deeem- 
bcr,  had  842,  or  one  for  each  soldier.     The  High- 
land regiments  had  been  tolerably  successful,  in 
part  from  their  position  covering  Balaklava,  and 
partly  from  the  activity  of  their  officers.      The 
Guards  were  worse  supplied.     They  obtained,  for 
the  Grenadiers,  300  from  the  26Mi  to   the  31st 
December,  and  466  from  the  10th  to  the  16th 
January.     The  Coldsl  reams  had  355  from  the  6th 
to  the  31st  December,  and  396  from  the  8th  to 
the  18th  January.     The  Scots  Fusileers  had  300 
on  the  12th  and  16th  December,  and   309  on  the 
24lh,  28th,  and  30th  January,  in  different  quanti- 
ties.    The  30th  had  615  ;  the  62nd  had  620 ;  the 
55th  received  824 ;  the  95tli  were  supplied  with 
695;  the  47th  with  780;  the  49th  with  6S0;  and 
the  41st  with  1,231 ;    and   the   quantities  were 
delivered  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one- half  in  Decem- 
ber and  one-half  in  January.     The  1st,  or  Royal 
Scots,  had   766   altogether,  and  three-fourths  of 
the  quantity  were  delivered  during  the  currency  of 
December;   while  the  14th  had  1,338,  but  none 
until  the  29th  January,  and  two-thirds  of  the  sup- 
ply on  the  4th  February.      The  39th  had  none, 
and  the  80th  had  745,  vhich  were  nearly  all 
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delivered  before  the  close  of  December.  The  89th 
vere  supplied  with  1,382  on  the  17th  December^ 
and  380  on  the  30th  Janaarj.  The  9th  had  637, 
two-thirds  in  December;  and  the  18th  obtained 
1,976,  nearly  all  early  in  December.  The  28th 
had  659,  nearly  all  in  the  latter  month ;  and  the 
4th,  733,  waiting  for  one-third  to  January.  The 
17th  received  1,836  on  the  18th  December.  The 
2l8t  had  845,  two-thirds  in  December,  and  one* 
third  in  January.  The  57th  had  200  in  December 
and  428  in  February  and  March.  The  40th  had 
613  in  the  usual  proportion  for  January  and 
December.  The  68th  had  515,  but  only  185  in 
December. 

The  Light  Division  were  worse  supplied  with  all 
necessaries  than  their  companions  —  perhaps  from 
their  position,  for  they  had  excellent  regimental 
officers.  The  7th  had  575,  chiefly  during  Decem- 
ber. The  23rd  obtained  402  in  December— the 
odd  2  came  in  January.  The  33rd  had  only  288, 
and  two-thirds  in  December.  The  34th  had  1,360, 
two-thirds  on  the  8th  December;  and  the  97th 
had  894  in  similar  proportions.  The  19th  obtained 
614,  nearly  all  in  December ;  and  the  77th,  1511 
between  December  and  April.  The  88th  were 
supplied  with  561,  nearly  all  in  December;  and 
the  90th  with  1,315,  of  which  two-thirds  were  in 
the  last  named  month.  We  only  quote  the  sup- 
plies to  the  regiments  of  the  line,  and  those  of 
blankets  alone ;  for  the  warm  clothing  was  given 
out  in  similar  proportions,  at  nearly  the  same  dates. 

Without  numerical  returns  at  the  dates  of  issue, 
we  can  only  guess  that  the  71st,  90th,  77tb,  and  a 
few  more  regiments  had  perhaps  two  blankets  for 
each  man  during  the  winter ;  but  that  the  vast 
majority  had  only  two,  by  reckoning  that  which  the 
men  brought  to  the  Crimea  one,  although,  as  their 
only  bed  and  covering  on  the  wet  earth,  it  must 
have  been  worn  nearly  to  nothing  before  the  close 
of  1854. 

The  Medical  gentlemen  complained  faithfully 
and  frequently  of  the  deficiency  of  blankets  in 
hospital  for  the  sick,  and  the  entire  want  of  beds ; 
and  Dr.  Hall,  from  his  correspondence,  seems  to 
have  pressed  these  sanatory  points  upon  the 
Quartermaster-General's  department  with  greater 
warmth  than  was  altogether  welcome. 

Colonel  Gordon  states  that  Dr.  Hall  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  paillasses  for  the  sick,  and  he 
heard  discussions  respecting  the  various  materials 
that  might  be  employed  for  them ;  bu  the  cannot 
tell  whether  any  means  were  adopted  to  inform  the 
army  that  they  would  be  given  to  those  regiments 
that  could  fill  them.  Hay  and  straw  are  bulky 
articles  which  any  man  might  see  in  store,  and 
Balaklava  is  not  a  large  place;  yet,  while  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department  pleaded  the 
want  of  hay  and  straw  as  the  reason  for  not  filling 
the  paillasses  and  issuing  them,  the  Commissary 
General  alleges  that  on  the  1st  December  he  had 
200,000  lbs.  of  straw,  and  on  the  2nd  of  that  month 
60,000  lbs.  of  hay  upon  the  ground,  which  the 
CavaLry    had    not   the    means   of  transporting. 


Colonel  Gordon  asserts  broadly,  that  he  believes 
not  in  the  existence  upon  tiie  spot  at  the  time  of 
either  the  hay  or  the  straw.  Its  existence  eaa 
doubtless  be  proved  by  many  witnesses,  none  of 
whom  seem  to  have  thought  of  filling  paillisses 
with  the  material  which  was  apparent  to  all  the 
newspaper  correspondents  and  passengers  thioagh 
Bakklava,  rotting  in  bales  among  the  mud,  ud 
formed  ultimately  into  landing  platforms,  althoagh 
Colonel  Gordon  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Quarter- 
master General's  Staff  were  blind  to  hay  and  straw. 
They  alone  cannot  be  held  responsible.  The 
reasoning  faculties  of  official  personages  appear  to 
have  been  generally  suspended.  The  medial  gen- 
tlemen might  have  thought  of  some  scheme  for 
bringmgthe  canvas  and  the  hay  together;  batthej 
again  were  ignorant  of  the  paillasses.  The  difficulty 
of  transporting  bulky  articles  to  the  front  might 
have  interfered  with  their  use  in  that  part  of  the 
camp ;  but  in  the  hospital  tents,  near  to  BaUJda?a, 
they  could  have  been  used  with  much  advantage 
and  facility.  The  grand  facts  evident  in  the 
woollen  department  is,  that  in  December,  the  fol- 
lowing stock  remained  on  hand,  and  was  not 
issued :— 


Bug.         ... 

... 

...      9^70 

Blankets     ... 

... 

...      4.000 

PaiUasMs   ... 

.•* 

...       8.760 

Great  Coats 

... 

...     10,000 

Coatees      ... 

... 

...       6.000 

inuaiy  the  stock 

on  hand 

wasincrea 

Bug.        ... 

... 

...    8S.406 

Blankets    ... 

... 

...     16,000 

Paillasses  ... 

... 

...     17.775 

Great  Coata 

... 

...     10,000 

Coatees      ... 

... 

...       6,000 

These  lists  do  not  include  the  Bu£falo  robes 
— the  trousers,  and  minor  articles ;  and  Colond 
Gordon  only  denies  their  existence,  which  Major 
Wetherall  admits,  and  General  Airey,  their  ohie( 
has  apparently  no  knowledge  concerning  them. 

The  suspension  of  vegetable  rations,  the  undoe 
prevalence  of  salt  rations,  and  the  want  of  lime 
juice  caused  scurvy  and  other  diseases.  The  men 
could  not  use  green  coffee,  for  they  bad  no  meani 
of  drying  it.  They  were  not  allowed  soft  bread, 
although  when  it  could  be  obtained  they  paid  9d. 
and  in  some  cases  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  for  it;  because 
the  erection  of  ovens  was  useless,  for  a  fioatiog 
bakery  was  always  expected. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Commiasaiy- 
General's  office  and  the  Quartermaster's  Staff  wai 
never  cordial  and  became  ultimately  hostOe.  The 
Commissary-General  referred  to  Peninsular  a- 
periences,  and  the  Quartermaster's- Assistants  were 
flippant  in  their  preserved  correspondence.  We 
have,  however,  confined  our  extracts  and  examina- 
tion of  the  reports  to  two  leading  articles— fuel 
and  clothing.  The  former  was  affected  undoubtedly 
by  the  want  of  transport ;  but  for  the  clothes,  the 
men  would  have  waU^ed  cheerfully  at  any  hour. 
The  want  of  both,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the 
health  of  the  soldiers,  have  caused  irreparable  dis- 
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gnoe  io  the  parties  concerned,  and  loss  to  the 
empire.  These  e?ents  cannot  be  ;*egarded  as  errors 
of  judgment,  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten — to  be 
rewarded  by  booours,  and  paid  for  at  a  very  higii 
rate.  The  subjeci  will  be  discussed  in  Parliament,  al- 
thoogh  the  Ministry  sought  to  postpone  that  unplea- 
BftQl  debate  by  their  new  inquiry,  wbich  will  be  open. 
If  the  Ministry  did  not  communicate  tbis  evidence 
and  report  io  the  Commander  of  tbe  Forces,  thejf 
are  responsible  for  a  neglect  not  nulikely  to  cause 
fatoie  Boandal,  and  even  danger  to  them ;   and  if 


they  did  snpply  the  noble  lord  at  the  Horse  Guards 
with  copies  of  statements  in  their  hands,  he  has 
afforded  further  evidence  to  the  fact,  long  well 
establislnd,  that  he  is  a  bold  man.  The  conduct 
of  the  cavalry  leaders,  of  the  managers  of  the 
Commissariat,  and  the  medical  aulhorilies.  rather 
at  Scutari  than  in  camp,  will  repay  further  investi- 
gation ;  for  the  (leat!i  of  at  least  six  thousand  men 
is  not  an  inquest  to  be  neglected  by  a  public  who 
analyse  carefully  all  the  evidence  of  one  villain's 
crime,  or  one  victim's  fate. 


LAUGHING  AND   CRYING. 


PKiaous  is  Laughter,  that  merrily  glows 
Oq  the  stream  of  our  love  that  in  speech  outflows ; 
'Us  of  excellent  worth,  as  the  brave  man  knows — 
For  even  by  hn^hter  the  spirit  grows. 

Kot  the  laughter  of  foolish  folk. 

Who  thmk  the  world  a  humourous  stroke. 

And  life  a  rather  demoniac  joke — 

The  crackling  of  thorns,  with  a  sequel  of  smoke. 

Bat  the  laughter  -which  brings  Truth  all  the  nearer. 
Leaving  the  laughers  at  ease  to  hear  her. 
With  hearts  the  softer  and  brains  the  clearer, 
Aod  eaeh  to  other  a  little  dearer ! 


And  Griefy  with  speech  of  a  mournful  dose, 
When  the  stream  of  our  love  in  tears  outflows ; 
'Tis  an  excellent  thing,  as  the  brave  man  knows — 
For  even  by  weeping  the  spirit  grows. 

Not  the  Grief  who  is  sister  to  Despair, 
Who  twines  the  poison-flowers  in  her  hair. 
And,  whirlwind-like,  leaves  her  track  all  bare ; 
But  the  grief  which,  though  pale,  is  tender  and  fair. 

Whose  track  on  the  soul,  when  her  work  is  done, 
To  anointed  eyes,  is  just  such  an  one 
As  shows  like  the  thread  by  the  gossamer  spun, 
Dew-bedropt  in  a  morning  sun.  R. 


COMMERCIAL    FELONIES. 


The  public  have  been  startled  during  the  last  year 
hj  revelations  of  commercial  swindling,  originating 
in  wild  speculations,  greater  in  magnitude  than  the 
crimes  which,  in  a  harder  state  of  the  law,  led  to 
tbe  capital  punishment  of  men  still  well  remem- 
bered. Capitalists  habitually  advance  money  to 
merchants  upon  the  deposit  of  goods;  and  the 
system  lies  at  the  root  of  speculative  efforts.  It 
maoures  them,  and  without  it  they  would  only 
Rach  a  stnnted  growth.  Both  parties  expect 
profit  from  the  operation;  but  as  that  of  the 
capitalist  is  necessarily  small,  he  is  fortified  by  the 
naigin  reserved  on  the  goods.  He  advances  fre- 
quently less,  and  seldom  more  than  three-fourths  of 
their  value,  and  on  a  class  of  goods  that  experience 
Wrge  variationa  of  price,  his  advances  do  not  reach 
that  proportion.  The  monied  man  does  not  keep 
varebouses,  but  instead  of  the  goods  he  accepts  a 
storekeeper's  warrant.  In  this  way  the  same 
vtides  are  often  entered  in  different  names  during 
the  occapaney  of  the  storekeeper's  vaults.  To 
thett  transfera  he  offers  no  objection  while  his  dues 
ve  paid.    Hia  receipts  for  the  goods  have  been 


receive4  with  perfect  confidence,  and  it  has  not 
often  been  abused  ;  but  last  year  an  ingeuious  and 
wicked  fraud  was  founded  on  the  practice.  A 
large  firm  had  sprung  up  with  gourd- like  rapidity 
into  importance,  in  Loudon,  without  any  foundation. 
The  parties  were  not  in  reality  men  in  any  way 
deserving  of  the  credit  that  they  were  enabled  to 
command.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  any  capital ;  and  as  one  or  more  of  them  had 
been  insolvent  previously,  tbey  were  obUged  to 
compensate  the  want  of  other  qualities  by  bold  and 
daring  speculations.  A  certain  amount  of  quiet 
impertinence,  described  technically  as  business 
habits,  is  requisite  for  this  tropical  progress  on 
'Change.  In  former  days,  mercantile  firms  were 
the  growth  of  many  jears  of  industrial  application, 
supported  by  some  original  capital ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  monetary  morality  has  not  improved  since 
men  "  hasted  to  be  rich,"  and,  of  course,  fell "  into 
divers  snares."  The  existence  of  more  than  one 
description  of  capital  must  be  admitted.  Know- 
ledge  is  said  to  be  power;  and  it  should  be 
equivalent  to  capital.    Character  is,  or  it  ought  to 
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be»  Miotlier  kind  of  eapiial  And  tbe  proposed 
Aets  of  Parliament  upon  the  law  of  partnership, 
at  present  antiquated  and  obstructiYe,  may  tend  to 
bring  these  elements  into  complete  and  happy 
fusion.  The  parties  to  whom  we  refer  had  neither 
of  those  qualifications  to  any  remarkable  extent ; 
but  they  devised  an  ingenious  fraud,  which  was 
for  a  time  sucoes  Jul.  They  bad  a  wharf  taken  by 
probably  one  of  their  partners.  He  became  a 
warehouseman.  His  receipts  for  goods  were 
easily  obtained,  and  they  soon  commanded  the 
usual  confidence.  Bankers  did  not  want  to  see 
the  wares  on  which  they  advanced  money ;  but 
only  required  the  custody  of  the  warrants.  After 
a  time,  however,  the  warrants  in  question  turned 
out  to  be  lies ;  and  the  men  who  lent  money  upon 
them  to  be  victims.  'The  involvements  of  this 
firm  and  their  set  were  little  short  of  three-quarters 
of  a  million,  and  the  disposal  of  all  their  defalcations 
by  any  expenditure,  or  any  succession  of  intelligible 
losses,  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  difficult. 

The  detection  of  this  fraud  was  followed  by  the 
failure  of  the  oldest  private  bankers  in  London,  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  infuse  suspicion  into 
another  class  of  transactions.  Many  persons  habi- 
tualy  leave  securities  with  their  bankers  or  their 
solicitors,  as  in  old  time  men  left  their  bullion  or 
money  with  the  goldsmiths.  The  system  seems 
to  have  no  other  excuse  than  habit,  and  the  desire 
to  save  the  price  of  a  safe — unless  where  the  tern- 
porary  holders  are  employed  to  receive  dividends 
or  interest.  The  documents  have,  however,  always 
been  deemed  safe.  They  were  kept  in  sure  cus- 
tody, exactly  as  "  debts  of  honour*'  are  paid,  even 
when  ruin  has  overtaken  a  firm.  No  house  stood 
higher  in  general  estimation  for  a  very  long  period 
than  Strahan  and  Co.  The  partners  were  supposed 
to  possess  great  wealth.  One  of  them  had  placed 
A  magnificent  fortune  in  the  business ;  and  the 
•anior  partners  had  great  establibhments,  and  lived 
in  a  style  of  much  splendour,  while  one  of  them  was 
connected  with  many  old  and  rich  families.  Their 
situation  was  beset  by  peculiar  temptations,  and 
only  high  principle  could  have  overcome  them. 
They  must  hava  known  seven  years  since  tiiat  they 
had  no  balance  in  their  favour;  and  yet  any  relax- 
ation of  their  expenses  might  have  injured  their 
aredit.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  unable  to 
aomprehend  their  position — for  one  of  the  firm, 
at  least,  Sir  J.  D.  Paul,  incurred  expenses  of  con- 
siderable amount  for  benevolent  purposes,  which, 
not  being  generally  known,  oould  not  have  assisted 
to  promote  the  fame  and  strength  of  the  Bank. 
The  final  investigation  of  their  affairs  produced 
another  horrible  balance-sheet,  with  three-quarters 
of  a  million  on  the  debit  side,  and  not  more  than 
one^oarter  of  good  and  realisable  assets  to  the 
eredit.  The  deficit  of  half  a  milion  was  not  ex- 
pended by  the  partners;  but  we  will  notice  its 
destination  in  a  subsequent  page.  The  disposal  of 
thair  eustomer's  securities  to  meet  their  own 
engagamanta  was  tba  moat  appalling  feature  of  the 


case ;  and  the  crime  bad  been  gradually  eanied 
far.  They  expected  certainly  to  replace  the  money; 
and  that  characteristic  of  the  proceeding  affords  a 
fatal  indication  of  the  straits  to  which  men  reduce 
themselves  by  unsound  speculations;  while,  as 
motives  form  seldom  any  part  of  the  evidence  for 
juries  to  consider,  the  criminals  in  this  instance 
fell  from  the  highest  ciicles  of  society  into  those 
of  felony. 

The  same  moral  has  been  presented  in  another, 
and  a  still  more  dismal,  form  to  England  and 
Ireland  within  the  last  month.  The  biography  of 
the  late  Mr.  Sadleir  from  his  appearance  in  London 
to  the  evening  of  his  suicide  on  Hampstead 
Heath,  is  now  well  known  in  those  salient  points 
that  occur  at  once  to  public  writers ;  and  we  have 
no  means  of  unravelling  the  more  mysterious  parts 
of  bis  life,  and  no  desire  to  examine  those  dark 
recesses.  He  was  a  man  of  no  note  whatever  when 
O'Connell  was  shaking  the  Irish  connexion  by  bis 
monstre  meetings  in  1843.  He  appears  to  have 
risen  upon  the  debris  of  many  fortunes  during  the 
famine  time,  when  clever  men  ascended  over 
rubbish  and  wrecks  to  some  eminence.  Mr. 
Sadleir  was  a  solicitor,  in  tolerable  practice,  ^ho 
probably  earned  Ave  hundred  pounds  per  annum, 
and  a  larger  sum  in  occasional  years,  when  there 
was  a  considerable  pressure  and  a  good  deal  of  ruin 
— for,  to  a  part  of  the  legal  profession,  monetazy 
hurricanes  resemble  epidemics  in  the  medical,  or 
downright  storms  in  some  departments  of  trade. 
Mr.  Sadleir  was  a  cool,  still  man,  without  the  com- 
mon, frank,  outspoken  habits  of  hb  countrymen. 
People  now  call  him  cunning  Certably  he  was 
ambitious.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  by  profession, 
and  he  entered  Parliament  on  that  interest.  He 
had  taken  a  warm  part  in  the  promotion  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  he  became  a  speculator  in  estates,  which  he 
immediately  re-encumbered.  He  has  since  bis 
death  been  considered  an  agent  of  a  coterie  who 
conspired  to  buy  Irish  estates.  The  same  assertion 
was  whispered  during  his  life.  It  may  be  true ; 
but  it  must  be  also  true  that  the  schema  is  not 
supported  by  sufficient  capital.  Perhaps  we  should 
rejoice  over  the  poverty  of  the  party,  for  they  arc 
said  to  be  purchasers  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
which  closely  resembles  exclusive  dealing.  \\  hen 
his  affairs  are  balanced,  his  deficiencies  may  be 
traced  to  the  lobses  on  these  transactions,  and 
should  be  repaid  by  the  associstiou  for  whom  Le 
acted ;  and  will  be  repaid,  if  that  body  have  a  con- 
scientious existence. 

He  became  member  for  Carlow,  and  the  Aber- 
deen Government  made  him  one  of  its  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  He  belonged  to  the  Ultra  Montane 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  his 
acceptance  of  office  was  unpopular  among  the 
Young  Ireland  sectiou,  and  his  seat  for  Carlow  was 
lost.  Ihe  proceediu:^  connected  with  that  contest 
induced  the  Government  to  accept,  if  they  did  not 
invite,  his  resignation.  Subsequently^  he  became 
member  for  S%q»  a  waatem  borough,  famous  for 
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elMionl  expenses  and  hair-breadtli  contests.  He 
giioed  bj  A  elever  dodge — ;  according  to  some 
reports  among  the  initiated ;  bat  at  any  rate  he  was 
again  restored  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Sadleir*8  progress  among  the  commercial 
men  of  London  is  the  most  astonishing  feature  in 
his  life.  He  was  considered  rich.  The  reputation 
of  wealth  is  not  difficult  to  attain  in  the  metropolis, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  keep.  We  have  repeatedly 
heard  men  dassed  among  great  capitalists  who, 
within  our  personal  knowledge,  were  not  worth  ten 
pounds.  This  leniency  will  not  explain  the  delu- 
sion in  Mr.  Sadleir's  case.  His  friends  now  allege 
that  be  was  once  the  owner  of  several  hundred 
thouaand  poonds.  So  his  friends  say;  and  we 
•earoe//  beJiere  that  he  ever  possessed  ten  thousand 
poonds  of  his  own  money ;  but  that  was  a  happy 
mediom  on  which  a  man  might  cultivate  many  good 
qoalities  at  leisure.  Cultivation  of  this  kind  was 
sot  his  hobby.  He  aspired  to  monetary  importance ; 
and  he  attained  that  object.  As  chairman  of  the 
London  and  County  bank  he  possessed  considerable 
inflaenoe  in  monetary  affairs.  Tlie  position  also 
enabled  bim  to  carry  out  other  plans.  He  had 
originated  the  Tipperary  Joint- Stock  Banking  Com- 
pany,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  prosperous 
eonoem.  That  circumstance  may  have  recomroeuded 
him  to  the  shareholders  of  the  London  and  County 
Bank ;  and  his  election  to  its  chair  opened  a  wide 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talent.  He 
was  bought  after  by  projectors  of  gigantic  and 
fortane-miiking  companies.  He  became  connected 
with  railways  abroad  and  at  home.  He  establibhed 
nining  achemes ;  and  the  proprietary  considered 
tbemaelres  fortunate  in  securing  the  patronage  and 
serrieea  of  this  general  chairman — who  was  ap- 
prottching  rapidly  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Gkorge 
Hadeon — who,  when  he  abdicated  from  an  ungentle 
oompuiaion,  demitted  his  realm,  like  the  great 
Alexander,  to  his  numerous  lieutenants.  We  know 
that  Mr.  Sadleir*s  services  were  sought  in  this 
capacitj  for  a  large  scheme,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year.  The  chair  was  to  be  stuffed  with  two 
thonaand  pounds  in  notes  annually.  Perhaps  the 
Ute  member  for  Sligo  was  adroit,  and  deemed  the 
eompenaation  too  good  to  be  long  true.  Probably 
be  nibbled  for  a  greater  bait — a  few  thousands  in 
shares,  fully  paid.  At  any  rate,  he  at  the  time 
daeUned  the  honour  and  the  profit,  assigning,  as 
the  eaiiae,  those  nnmerons  engagements  that  may 
thea  imwe  been  thickening  around  him  to  the 
darknaea  of  his  dreary  night. 

Aa  chairman  of  the  Eoyal  Swedish  Railway 
Gompan/  he  is  supposed  to  have  had  access  to 
tteir  abare  and  atock  books,  and  disadvantageous 
raaovs  respecting  them  have  been  circulated.  He 
bad  formed  a  connexion  with  the  East  Kent  Bail- 
way  Company — ^also,  apparently,  to  their  loss.  The 
same  ooune  has  been  repeated  with  different  com- 
paniaa ;  but  the  greatest  catastrophe  known  now  is 
the  (all  of  the  Tipperary  Banking  Company.  All 
the  eridenee  at  tba  inquest  on  his  body  shows 
tbal  be  deej^yfelt  this  rmsiaiid  laboured  strenuously 


to  stay  the  calamity.  He  was  too  late,  for  the 
wreck  was  on  the  rocks.  Another  event  had  oc* 
curred,  and  it  probably  nerved  his  resolution.  He 
had  borrowed,  some  time  previously,  a  sum  of 
£10,000  upon  a  pretended  conveyance  of  land  by 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  Ireland,  from  a 
solicitor  in  London.  He  knew  that  the  partner  of 
that  gentleman  had  upon  that  day  proceeded  to 
Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  deed. 
Its  worthlessness  would  become  apparent.  On 
Monday  the  wealthy  city  man  would  stand  before 
the  world  a  common  forger.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost,  and  ho  lost  none.  He  might  have  fled,  for  he 
had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  his  hands  on  that  day ; 
but  whether  could  he  fly  P  He  was  a  man  known 
and  marked,  and  he  could  not  escape  out  of  the 
range  of  the  telegraph.  He  went  home,  wrote 
some  letters,  spoke  to  a  friend,  ordered  his  poison 
and  paid  for  it,  under  the  pretence  of  using  it  for 
his  horses,  took  tea,  and  Idft  his  house.  He  had 
arranged  his  death  with  astonishing  minuteness. 
He  had  bought  and  read  a  work  on  poisons^  and 
folded  down  the  leaf  at  the  article  that  seemed 
most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  He  purchased  and 
he  appears  to  have  used  a  quantity  equal  in  power 
to  the  destruction  of  «many  men.  He  wrote  his 
name  and  address  on  a  slip  of  paper,  folded  it,  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket  to  aid  in  identifying  his  body. 
Having  decided  his  course,  it  is  strange  that  he 
carried  money  with  him ;  yet  it  is  consistent.  He 
had  forgotten  his  banknote  and  his  gold.  Then,  at 
last,  the  farthing's  worth  of  cream  in  his  cream -pot, 
and  the  few  pieces  of  sugar,  all  carried  in  one  hand, 
while  death  was  in  the  other,  were  more  valuable  in 
his  eyes  than  any  gold  he  could  draw.  The  selec- 
tion of  his  death-bed  was  singular.  He  was  alone 
at  midnight  in  his  own  residence,  and  secure  from 
intrusion  for  many  hours ;  yet  he  pulled  on  his 
great  coat,  and  went  forth  to  die  like  a  houseless 
outcast  upon  the  green  sward.  Was  it  to  look 
once  more  on  the  dreamy  city  where  his  ambition 
had  been  well-nigh  gratlfled,  and  his  life  had  been 
lost? 

Hampstead  Heath  is  a  pleasant  district  on  sum- 
mer evenings ;  but  it  has  louely  spots,  and  although 
within  a  short  distance  of  his  residence,  yet  Mr. 
Sadleir  could  not  have  chosen  a  lonlier  spot  whereon 
to  die.  It  was  a  night,  shaded  by  clouds;  and 
a  maze  of  filmy  mist  fell  like  a  gray  curtain  over 
the  wide  spread  city.  It  was  a  down-bearing  night, 
when  the  heart  is  apt  to  feel  wearied  and  worn 
with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  which  seemed 
thick  and  turgid — a  night  on  which  another  mur- 
der, yet  more  horrible,  was  done  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  in  London.  The  walk  from  the  neigh- 
hourbood  of  Qloucester-plaoe  to  Jack  Cade's  Castle 
has  been  often  trodden  by  desperate  men — by  none 
more  desperate  than  this  senator  and  speculator. 
The  meshes  of  the  net  had  closed  around  bim. 
Only  one  escape  was  open^nto  thick  darkness 
Hampstead  Heath  at  that  midnight  was  typictl 
of  his  position.  On  every  side  save  one  a  circle 
of  light  was  round  him,  gleaming  from  many 
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thousand  lamps,  like  eyes  gleaming  on  his  path, 
that  knew^  all  his  deeds,  and  watched  his  steps  and 
vaj — on  all  sides  but  one,  and  that  vas  dark. 
Into  it  he  plunged. 

The  last  letters  of  this  man  CTince  the  agony  of 
his  soul.  Whatever  crimes  of  a  commercial  and 
monetary  nature  he  may  have  committed,  sympathy 
cannot  be  vitheld  from  a  human  being  writhing 
under  his  woe.  Something  very  appalling  mixes 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  subjoined  letter — 
most  probably  his  last  statement  on  earth.  The 
cowardice  of  despair — for  extreme  despair  is  cow- 
ardice— spreads  itself  over  the  second  paragraph. 
Undoubtedly  he  should  have  lived  to  expbun  and 
undo,  so  far  as  he  could  unravel  the  labyrnth  of 
transactions  which  he  had  wound  around  his  friends, 
and  not  have  left  tliem  in  the  bewilderment  of 
ruin.  We  have  referred  in  a  former  page  to 
another  case,  not  less  notorious,  and  similar  in 
some  respect^  but  very  different  at  its  close.  No 
doubt  is  felt  that  the  moral  suffennga  of  the  part- 
ners in  that  case,  living  in,  and  yet  out  of  society, 
must  be  great  in  their  different  public  appearances 
to  explain  their  affairs ;  but  they  are  due  to  their 
creditors  and  to  society,  and  they  are  paid.  Mr. 
Sadleir  refused  to  meet  tliat  claim,  manifesting 
thereby,  not  courage,  but  cowardice.  And  yet 
the  third  paragraph  of  his  terrible  self-accusation 
evinces  a  generous  anxiety  and  care  that  his  friends 
and  his  solicitors  should  not  incur  any  blame  or 
suspicion  on  his  account.  The  fifth  paragraph  is 
the  consummation  and  essence  of  woe.  Heaven 
seemed  to  the  writer  out  of  hearing  to  his  voice. 
And  yet,  who  would  pray,  if  prayer  could  but  avail 
those  who  were  nut  less  or  more  wicked  ?  And 
the  last  sentence,  written,  it  is  said,  in  a  bold, 
clear,  steady  hand,  fair  and  unblotted  —  what 
ending  of  life  c^^uld  be  sadder  than  that  P  The 
solicitor  who  saw  him  last  in  the  world  after  eleven 
o'clock  on  that  Saturday  night,  says  that  his  eyes 
were  inflamed  as  if  he  had  been  weeping  over  a 
life  so  utterly  undone.  But  how  many  weep 
bitterly  because  "  they  have  not  resisted  the  first 
attempts  to  launch  them  into  speculations  beyond 
their  means  ?"  Their  memory  must  be  short,  or 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  limited,  who  cannot 
recal  cases  similar  even  in  their  ending,  although 
not  in  the  means  adopted  to  sustain  a  shattered 
credit. 

1,  Gloucester  Terrace,  16th  Feb.,  1856. 

DsAA  BoBERT,— -To  wliat  infamy  bare  I  come,  step  bj 
step,  heaping  crime  upon  crime,  and  now  I  find  myself  the 
aathor  of  nnmberless  crimes  of  a  diabolical  character,  and 
the  cause  of  ruin  and  misery  and  disgrace  to  thoosaads,  ay, 
to  tens  of  thousands. 

Oh,  how  I  feci  for  those  on  whom  all  this  rain  must  fall. 
I  could  bear  all  punishments,  but  I  could  never  bear  to 
witness  the  sufferings  of  those  on  whom  I  have  brought 
snch  ruin.     It  must  be  better  that  I  should  not  live. 

No  one  has  been  privy  to  my  crimes.  They  spring  from 
ny  own  cursed  brain  alone. 

I  have  swindled  and  deceived  without  the  knowledge  of 
any  one. 

It  was  a  M'l  d;iy  for  all  when  I  came  to  London.  I  can 
^rt  but  little   nifl  to  unravel  accounts  and  traosactions. 


There  are  serious  qneationa  as  to  my  interest  in  the  Gfaad 
Jonction  and  other  nndertakinga.  Much  will  be  lost  to  the 
creditors  if  these  case*  are  aot  fairly  treated.  Return  my 
brother  his  letters  to  me,  and  all  other  papers.  The  prayers 
of  one  so  wicked  could  not  avail,  or  I  would  seek  to  pray 
for  those  I  leave  after  me,  and  who  will  have  to  snlTer  sach 
agony,  and  all  owing  to  my  criminal  acts.  Oh,  that  I  had 
never  quitted  Ireland;  ch,  that  I  had  reaisted  the  first 
attempts  to  launch  mo  into  speculations ! 

If  I  had  less  talents  of  a  worthless  kind,and  more  firmness, 
I  might  have  remained  as  I  once  was,  honest  aud  tratbftd; 
and  I  would  have  lived  to  see  my  dear  father  and  mother  in 
their  old  age.  I  weep  and  weep  now,  bat  what  can  that 
avaUP 

We  have  inserted  none  of  the  names  mentioned  in 
this  letter.'  They  appear  in  the  daily  jonraals  with 
greater  propriety  than  in  any  more  permanent 
record.  They  are  even  useful  there.  For  our 
purpose  they  are  useless.  Neither  need  we  pre- 
tend to  an  opinion  on  the  amount  of  liabilities  of 
this  unfortunate  man.  They  may  be  the  millioii 
stated  in  one  quarter,  or  the  half  million  in  another. 
The  sum  is  unimportant  for  our  object,  since  the 
event  has  compelled  the  public,  for  a  moment,  to 
pause  in  the  life-long  struggles  for  wealth— to 
stand  aside  for  a  moment  and  gaze  on  this  wreck. 

All  these  events — and  many  other  bitter  events 
have  lately  occurred  similar  in  their  warnings- 
teach  the  care  necessary  over  rising  avarice,  under 
the  respectable  name  of  business.  The  deceat, 
quiet,  share-seeking,  stock  jobbing  world  protests 
against  betting-houses,  and  has  suppressed,  with 
much  gain  to  everybody,  the  smaller  fry  of  gun- 
bling-houses,  leaving  the  great  hells  open.  That 
placid,  self-sat  is6ed  world  goes  to  its  work,  its 
exchanges,  and  its  markets,  betting  upon  other 
risks  than  racing,  under  the  name  of  trade  ;  calling 
the  traffic  ''enterprise,"  using  consols  for  dice  and 
scrip  for  cards,  and  countenancing  as  fair,  honest, 
and  upright,  the  making  of  engagements  which 
those  who  make  them  never  could  meet  from  their 
means,  but  must  be  reduced  to  despair  if  the  wrong 
card  turn  np.  Whatever  may  be  said  on  many  of 
these  transactions,  they  are  naked  bets,  that  con- 
vert men  from  a  morer  legitimate  line  of  enterprise 
and  industry.  If  Mr.  Sadleir  had  nerer  bought 
what  he  could  not  pay,  and  had  never  "speculated 
for  the  rise,"  he  had  never  come  by  this  fall.  The 
animating  spirit  is  the  greed  for  riches — not  m 
themselves,  by  any  means,  the  greatest  good. 

In  this,  and  in  nearly  all  similar  cases.  Coroners 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  examining  into  the 
suicide's  soundness  of  mind.  The  Coroner  of 
Middlesex  remarked  that  the  circnmstaoces  and 
letters  evinced  no  insanity,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  Mr.  Sadleir  had  not  committed  the 
numerous  crimes  which  he  confessed,  and  had  not 
involved  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
whosef.ruin  he  deplored.  One  solicitor,  who 
stated  'that  many  of  Mr.  Sadleir's  securities  had 
passed  through  his  hands,  professed  his  belief  that 
all  were  correct  with  the  exception  of  on^  on 
which  he  suffered  a  loss  of  £10,000.  The  Coroner 
appeared  to  think  this  single  forgeiy  would  not 
justify  the  terms  applied  to  himself  bj  the  writer 
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in  his  letter — that  he  was  labouring  under  a  delu- 
sion,  and  insane.     The  point  is  interesting,  for 
Life  Assarance  Companies  build  upon  it   a  nice 
fnbric  of   profit  for  themselyes ;  and  the  Queen 
thoroi^^j  beats  them,  as  the  property  of  a  sound- 
minded  suicide  passes  to  the  Crown.     His  heirs 
are  punished  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
Mr.  Sadieir*8  creditors,  in  this  instance,  are  his 
heirs,   and  any  right  of  the   Crown  would  be 
waired  in  their  favour.      But  Mr.   Sadleir  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  did  believe,  in  Qod,  in  eternity,  in 
the  immoftality  of  the  soul,  in  future  punishments 
and  rewards,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  as 
iaog^t  in  his  own  church.     We  scarcely  believe  in 
the  exBteooe  of   "unbelievers,'*  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  term.     If  such  a  person  were  found 
wearied  of  life,  he  might,  perhaps,  commit  suicide 
with  a  sound  mind — that  is,  sound  as  usual,  for 
that  person's   mmd  never  could  be  very  sound. 
AH  other  suicides  must  be  insane.     Cunning  and 
method  may  be  exhibited,  or  even  skill,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object ;    but  the  exercise 
of  many  faculties  is  quite  ooosistent  with  insanity 
on  one  point.     The  Coroner  speaks  of  a  delusion 
Fording  the  extent  of  his  criminality  on  the  part 
of  this  gentleman.  Another  delusion  might  exist,  and 
be  equally  productive  of  insane  acts.    Another  delu- 
sLun  did  exist  for  the  time.     Anguish  and  remorse 
so  magnified  one  set  of  sorrows  from  degradation 
and  disgrace  ou  earth  that  they  assumed  altogether 
undue  proportions  when  contrasted  with  all  futurity. 
A  delusion  arose  to  this  man,  in  connexion  with 
his  creed.     He  was  no  longer  able  to  e:»timate  the 
present  and  the  future  as  he  had  done.     He  could 
no  longer  allow  opinions  to  hold  their  former  and 
relatire  condition  in  his  mind.     As  to  thb  one  topic 
he  was  mad. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  crimes  are  evidences  of 
insanity  upon  the  same  reasoning;  but  that  is 
untrae.  This  one  crime  b  special.  It  stands  out 
from  all  others  in  its  circumstances.  Men  dare 
much  in  the  pursuit  of  crime.  They  expect  an 
extension  of  time.  They  reckon  upon  a  life* tenure, 
which  IS  but  one  of  will,  and  that  not  theirs.  No 
opening  of  that  nature  occurs  in  this  instance. 
The  last  temptation  to  evil  and  the  strongest  is  cut 
away.  And  therefore  we  hold  the  act  to  be  per  te 
the  evidence  of  insanity. 

The  presence  of  gentlemen  in  the  House  of 
Commons  harassed  by  these  unknown  liabilities 
and  iuTestments  is  unjust  to  the  public  interests  of 
the  empire.  In  the  present  position  of  affairs,  an 
early  peace  at  any  price  might  have  saved  Mr. 
8adieir.  He  was  connected  largely  with  foreign 
railways.  He  held  shares  in  Italian  and  Swedish 
lines.  The  value  of  this  property  might  have  been 
doubled  within  a  month  after  the  declaration  of 
peace.  He  might  have  been  saved.  The  Tipperary 
Bank  might  have  gone  on  paying  and  receiving. 
All  the  parties  involved  by  him  might  have  been 
extricated.  All  his  losses  might  have  been 
retrieved.      His  agonies,  remorse,  and    suicide 


might  have  been  prevented.  Warned  by  a  narrow 
escape,  he  might  have  unravelled  his  affairs,  and 
fled  from  the  snares  that  he  had  set  for  himself,  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  business  and  tact  in  its 
management  with  integrity  to  the  honest  objects  of 
life.  Can  any  man  suppose  that  he  was  not  under 
great  temptation  to  vote  for  measures  that  he  felt 
might  be  inconsistent  with  the  public  welfare,  and 
yet  were  necessary  for  his  personal  safety  P  Does 
any  man  suppose  that  many  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  not  affected  by  similar  temptatiuns 
at  the  present  day,  except  the  forgeries  charged 
against,  confessed  by  their  late  companion  in  legis- 
lation ?  Our  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
much  involved  members  of  both  Houses,  until  they 
have  yielded  points  to  rough  blustering  that  should 
have  been  courteously  refused.  This  process  of 
acquiescence  has  brought  us  to  a  difficulty  where 
nearly  all  men  in  this  country  pause.  The  difficulty 
would  not  have  arisen  unless  the  process  had 
formerly  existed.  TJie  United  States  would  not 
have  made  demands  that  have  occurred  if  they  had 
not  formerly  found  us  to  be  a  very  compressible 
substance.  The  prevalence  of  the  landed  interest  in 
the  House  of  Commons  caused  undoubtedly  long 
and  pernicious  struggles  of  class  with  class  to  take 
the  place  of  a  calm,  judge-like  inquiry  into  the 
operation  of  certaiu  laws,  and  the  best  means  for 
their  extinction  or  modification.  Thus  we  have 
nearly  every  great  measure  carried,  not  as  the 
result  of  deliberation,  but  force.  They  do  less 
return  verdicts  in  Parliament  than  gain  victories. 
Our  laws  are  established  rather  upon  the  right  of 
conquest  than  the  deliberative  effort  of  calm 
reasoning.  Personal  interest  has  more  weight 
in  the  settlement  of  grave  questions  than  con- 
sists with  the  public  weal.  The  triumph  of 
party  rather  than  of  principle  is  sought  by  our 
legislators.  The  reason  is  not  entirely  obvious; 
yet  we  assert  that  men  with  private  interests 
out  of  the  empire  should  not  be  returned  to 
Parliament.  They  must  be  swayed  less  or  more  by 
their  personal  liabilities,  and  be  willing  at  times 
to  escape  from  loss  or  ruin  at  the  cost  of  their 
country.  This  circumstance  points  to  the  neces 
sity  of  forming  a  new  class  of  legislators  who  would 
attend  to  that  business;  yet  so  long  as  men  in  Mr. 
Sadleir 's  position  and  pursuits  can  find  boroughs 
like  Sligo  there  is  no  remedy. 

We  have  in  professional  style  one  more  improve- 
ment of  the  subject.  The  embarrassments  of 
'  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Co.,  were  caused  indirectly  by 
speculations  in  foreign  railways.  The  fall  of  John 
Sadleir  had  a  similar  origin.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Royal  Swedish  Railway  Company.  He  was 
also  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  Italian 
works.  Neither  of  these  enterprises  has  been 
beneficial  yet  to  the  shareholders.  Both  have  been 
deeply  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  employment 
of  this  country,  so  far  as  they  have  drawn  gold 
from  the  Bank.  Our  currency  laws  profess  to  be 
founded  on  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade,  and  they 
are  badly  contrived  to  meet  the  illegitimate  wants 
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of  speculation.  The  re-establishment  of  peace 
will  promote  the  growth  of  foreign  schemes ;  and 
instead  of  increasing  employment  at  home  will 
probably  hasten  a  monetary  crisis.  The  with- 
drawal of  a  million  in  gold  to  pay  for  some  line 
through  a  swamp,  reduces  all  home  currency  by  a 
similar  amount.  The  arrival  of  five  millions  in 
gold  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  its  retention 
there  during  this  month,  would  reduce  interest  by 
2  per  cent,  in  April.  The  withdrawal  of  that 
quantity,  or  of  any  other  quantity,  would  have  the 
same  result  in  raising  interest.  Even  if  a  cash  re- 
mittance of  five  millions  covered  a  transaction  of 
ten  millions,  and  the  balance  were  taken  in  goods 
from  the  country ;  and  if  the  speculation  yielded  a 


steady  return  of  6  per  oent.,  or  600,000  per 
annum ;  still,  by  adding  two  per  cent,  for  twelve- 
months to  the  rate  of  discounting  commercial  bills, 
the  productive  classes  would  lose  in  that  single 
year  a  sum  equal  to  the  receipts  for  five  years  from 
the  work  done.  Capitalists  like  these  proceedings 
of  contractors  and  speculators.  They  eooonrage 
them  even  a  yery  little;  for  they  render  more 
yalaable  the  money  that  remains.  The  public 
should  regard  them  in  a  different  light,  and  while 
the  currency  laws  remain  unchanged,  see  in  every 
transaction  of  this  character  an  instmment  for 
deprecialiqg  property,  wages,  and  work,  which 
cannot  be  safely  trusted  to  suck  men  as  Btrahan, 
Paul,  and  Co.,  or  the  late  Mr.  John  Sadleir. 


POLITICAL   REGISTER. 


Thb  Ministry  and  the  Peers  are  at  issue  upon  a 
topic  relating  to  the  internal  organisation  of  the 
Upper  Hou»e.  The  Queen  bestowed  a  peerage  on 
Baron  Parke  for  his  own  life  only,  and  he  selected 
the  title  of  Lord  Wensleydale.  The  proceeding 
was  unpleasant  to  Earl  Derby  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  the  latter  has  made  two  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject, both  astonishing  efforts  iu  an  old  man  who  is 
drawing  near  to  ninety.  The  first  prepared  a 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
examine  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  grant  Life 
Pcf  ra^es.  The  Ministry  were  defeated  in  resisting 
the  motion.  The  second  was  delivered  on  Friday 
last,  in  moving  a  resolution  that  a  peer  for  life  could 
not  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.  It  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  92  to  57. 

The  Ministers  have  been,  therefore,  defeated  in 
both  cases,  and  Baron  Parke  remains  without  a 
seat  in  the  Upper  House.  The  restriction  in  the 
peerage  granted  to  the  learned  baron  was  doubtless 
.  to  have  been  repeated,  in  subsequent  patents,  if 
that  course  had  been  "  homologated"  by  the  Peers. 
The  law  peers  are  not  numerous ;  and  yet  all 
appeals  to  their  jurisdiction  must  be  tried  by 
them.  The  lay  peers  are  unable  to  afford  them 
material  assistance  in  solving  the  cases  carried  by 
appeal  to  their  bar,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
is  frequently  taken ;  yet  when  the  Government 
propose  a  means  of  raising  the  judges  permanently 
to  seats  in  the  Upper  llouse,  even  Lords  Brougham 
Aid  Campbell  resist  the  innovation.  A  peer 
without  property  is  a  helpless  person,  unless  he 
possess  diplomatic  or  political  talent  and  interest 
to  obtain  employment.  He  cannot,  according  to 
conventional  practice,  defile  his  title  by  contact 
with  the  pitch  and  tar  of  ordinary  trade.  That 
feeling  is  perhaps  somewhat  weakened  in  late  years 
by  the  acceptance  of  chairmanships  and  director- 
ships of  joint-stock  companies  by  titled  personages. 
In  one  corner  of  Ireland,  recently,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hill  was  licensed  to  sell  tea  and  tobacco ;  but  that 


was  merely  an  act  of  self-denial  for  patiiotao  pur- 
poses. The  titles  in  business  or  railways^  and  the 
miscellaneous  fry  of  trades  conducted  by  cajHtal 
obtained  in  shares  of  one  to  five  pounds  each, 
belong  still  to  the  Lower  House,  and  are  ehiefiy 
matters  of  courtesy  and  not  of  rigkt.  The  cope- 
stone  of  the  Barings,  and  the  comer-stone  of  Jones, 
Lloyd,  and  Co.,  are  supposed  to  adorn  the  Peers  ; 
but  they  plead  a  retirement  from  business  and  all 
its  troubles.  The  Judges  are  generally  men  of 
high  and  proper  feeling,  who  dislike  to  entail  upon 
theirdescendautsnobility  without  wealth.  The  grand 
distinction  between  the  British  aristocracy  ud  the 
nobility  of  the  continent  is  based  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  former  are  supposed  to  be  possessed  of 
permanent  wealth  in  land  or  some  other  well- 
secured  investment.  The  supposition  is  generally 
correct;  and  when  a  barrister  has  enjoyed  a 
lucrative  bar  business  for  twenty  years,  and  then 
becomes  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Chief  Jusiiee, 
he  has  probably  founded  a  fortune  to  warrant  the 
adoption  of  a  title.  An  extremely  able  and  sound 
lawyer  may,  however,  never  secure  a  large  inoome. 
He  may  have  profound  knowledge  of  the  law  with- 
out other  requisites  for  a  jury  practice ;  or  be  may, 
like  Justice  Wills,  have  been  only  a  few  years  at  the 
bar  before  his  call  to  the  bench,  without  the  acquisi- 
tion of  fortune  or  its  possession,  unless  from  private 
sources. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  it  is  desirable  to 
place  a  number  of  Judges  in  the  Upper  House, 
the  Crown  should  be  empowered  to  restrict  the 
patents  to  one  person.  An  Act  of  Parliament  may 
be  required  for  this  purpose,  since  the  Peers  have 
decided  that  a  man  cannot  be  at  present  ennobled 
without  assuming  that  all  his  descendants  in  a 
straight  line  will  be  as  wise  as  himself.  This  Act 
might  restrict  the  use  of  life  peerages  to  the 
Judges,  or  a  portion  of  their  number.  The  prin- 
ciple is  not  unprecedented,  for  the  eedesiasiieal 
bench  is  held  upon  a  life  and  personal  tenniv. 
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The  Upper  House,  with  their  present  feeling,  maj 
lefme  to  pass  the  Aet.  They  would  refase,  with. 
out  its  restriction  in  favour  of  particnlar  professions 
— the  law  and  mUitarj  or  naval  employment ;  for 
the  femr  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  expressed  in  the  close 
of  his  last  oration,  possesses  them.  He  warned  the 
eoantiy  and  the  Sovereign  against  the  fate  of 
France  and  Louis  Phillippe,  whose  dissolution  of 
partnership  he  ascrihed  to  life  peerages,  although 
many  persons  charge  it  upon  dear  hread,  accom- 
panied hy  misgovemment,  aggravated  hy  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Bonrhons. 

The  agitation  in  and  oat  of  the  Commons  upon 
the  Sahhath  question  has  this  year  been  warmer 
than  in  aoy  previous  season.  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
one  of  the  members  for  Leicester,  proposed  a 
resolution  on  the  22nd  of  February  to  open  the 
Britbh  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  for 
inspection  after  morning  service  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  He  intimated  that  his  motion  was  to 
be  considered  as  the  legacy  of  the  late  Mr.  Hume ; 
bat  the  oonstitutents  of  Mr.  Hume  had  provided  a 
successor,  Mr.  Baxter,  who  absolutely  seconded, 
spoke,  and,  of  course,  voted  for  the  opposite  viev 
of  the  matter.  Sir  Joshua  farther  stated  that  the 
arguments  against  his  plan,  if  carried  to  their 
legitimate  extent,  would  rekindle  those  flames  of 
Smitbfield  wherein,  during  the  reigns  of  two  of  the 
Tudora,  Protestants  were  burned.  Protestants 
themselves  thought  otherwise,  for  without  any 
desire  for  this  particular  mode  of  testifying,  they 
generally  voted  against  the  motion.  Gardens, 
profuse  in  rich  vegetation — museums,  such  as  they 
are,  and  the  best  that  the  people  have— will  be 
found  open  on  Sundays  in  lands  where  the  law 
denounces  the  toleration  of  opinion.  The  subject 
is  not,  therefore,  practically  connected  with  tolera- 
tion. Painting  and  sculpture  do  not  ensure  equal 
rights,  and  the  haunts  of  the  fine  arts  are  often  the 
homes  of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  slavery.  Lord 
Stanley,  who  was  once  considered  the  Tancred  of  the 
present  day,  believed  that  the  working  classes  were 
favourable  to  the  measure,  and  he  denounced  the 
petitions  of  the  Sabbath-school  teachers  ngainst  it 
as  those  of  a  class ;.  but  the  noble  Lord  is  ill- 
informed,  if  he  knows  not  that  three^fourths  of  these 
teachers  belong  to  the  industrial  classes.  Mr. 
Pellatt,  the  member  for  Southwark,  is  better 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  working  men  than 
any  aristocratic  member  of  the  Commons,  because 
he  has  been  among  them  from  his  youth,  and  he 
was  the  principal  opponent  of  the  motion.  Sir 
Jo&hua  Walmsley  may  be  supposed  to  have  enjoyed 
a  similar  experience ;  but  that  is  not  quite  true,  for 
in  Liverpool  he  was  not  a  manufacturer  or  trades- 
man, but  a  corn  merchant.  The  heir  of  the  house 
of  Derby  was  abandoned  on  this  subject  by  the 
author  of  "Taucred,"  and  by  all  his  old  party. 
None  of  the  Scotch  members  voted  for  the  motion, 
and  few  of  the  En^^linh ;  but  the  latter  included  the 
two  members  for  Windsor,  the  super-royal  borough, 
which  is  considered  to  be  ia;iiictly  influenced  by 
the  Castle;   and  their  vote  is  ascribed  to  Prince 


Albert's  prodigious  faith  in  exhibitions.  The 
latter  opinion  may  be  modified  by  the  fact  that 
the  ministry  opposed  the  scheme.  One-half  of  its 
supporters  represented  Lrish  constituencies;  and 
it  was  supported  by  48  and  opposed  by  376  mem- 
bers. The  people  generally  believe  that  the  world 
has  work  enough  to  do  on  six  days  of  eaoh  week, 
and  that  national  exhibitions  should  not  be  opened 
on  the  first  day.  They  labour  for  halfholydays, 
and  a  general  reduction  of  working  time,  and  have 
no  interest  in  its  increase.  We  shall  now  tee  if 
those  who  opposed  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley  will 
labour  to  secure  the  half*holyday  for  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  Lowe  has  introduced  a  popular  measure  into 
the  Commons  on  joint-stock  companies  and  the  law 
of  partnership.  The  proposal  is  an  improvement 
on  the  crude  legislation  of  the  last  session,  and 
may  be  described  as  a  means  of  permitting  indi- 
viduals to  become  partners  in  commercial  specula- 
tions  and  transactions  to  an  avowed  and  limited 
extent.  Many  business  men  suppose  that  this 
limited  liability  will  be  followed  by  bad  consequences 
to  credit.  The  majority  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  a  large  restriction  of  credit.  We  have 
known  many  cases  where  companies  obtained  credit, 
not  from  the  prudent  or  successful  character  of 
their  operations,  but  from  their  share  list.  The 
shareholders  would  have  opposed  the  doing  of  the 
work  for  which  they  became  liable ;  but  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  contractors  and  directors,  who  went 
on  with  undertakings,  fortified  by  their  knowledge 
that  many  innocent  persons  were  liable  for  pay- 
ment. 

A  general  police  bill  has  been'proposcd,  with  the 
effect  of  awakening  the  municipalities  of  even  large 
boroughs  into  active  life.  The  bill,  like  many 
other  Whig  measures,  has  a  centralising  tendency, 
and  strikes  at  the  independence  of  local  government. 
It  would  increase  the  number  of  policemen  in  many 
boroughs,  although  it  might  be  naturally  supposed 
that  the  people  whose  property  is  to  be  guarded 
know  more  of  its  value  than  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment. It  is  alleged  that  the  bill  would  give 
a  policeman  for  every  thousand  inhabitants  of  a 
comparatively  small  town.  That  is  the  proportion 
of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  some  other  large  ship- 
ping towns ;  yet  a  stiff  mathematical  rule  is  unne- 
cessary on  this  moral  question.  London  has  more 
policemen  than  any  other  British  city,  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  it  has  also  more  stealing 
and  thieves ;  yet  it  neither  follows  that  the  police 
are  more  negligent,  nor  the  inhabitants  more  prone 
to  dishonesty,  than  in  other  places.  A  large  popu- 
lation hide  evildoers  in  their  folds,  without  know- 
ing their  existence ;  while  in  small  towns  the  entire 
social  history  of  every  stranger  becomes  the  public 
property  of  all  the  gossips  in  a  very  brief  time.  A 
few  policemen  in  a  population  of  ten  to  fifty,  or 
even  a  hundred  thousand  persons, become  acquainted 
soon  with  all  the  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  and  if 
they  did  not,  everybody's  neighbours  know  their 
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character,  pursuits,  means  of  living,  and  tempta- 
tions to  stealing.  A  police  system  based  upon  the 
rule  of  three  is  evidently  founded  upon  one  fact 
totally  inapplicable  to  all  the  other  facts  of  the 
case.  Thieves,  like  tigers  and  other  predatory 
animals,  delight  in  the  jungle. 

The  cause  of  the  fate  of  Kars  and  the  report  on 
the  Crimean  campaign  by  Sir  John  M*Neill  are  to 
be  the  leading  topics  of  Parliamentary  consideration 
until  the  negotiations  for  peace  become  public; 
but  the  Government  are  evidently  averse  to  a  full 
discussion  of  the  evidence  collected,  and  the  report 
made  into  the  Crimean  clothing  and  feeding  by 
their  own  commissioners.  They  have  even  referred 
the  report  of  the  commission  to  another  commission 
of  military  men — a  very  ingenious  plan  for  bury- 
ing guilt  beneatn  a  mass  of  justice. 

The  Kars  affair  is  also  atrocious.  The  garrison 
were  literally  starved  out,  and  the  Turks  in  the 
other  Paclialiks  could  not  aid  them  from  want  of 
capital,  while  very  large  sums  were  at  the  credit 
of  the  Turkish  Government  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  available  by  drafts  at  any  time.  Our 
Government  were  naturally  desirous  to  save  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  from  straining  by  drafts  of  gold 
some  two  or  three  months  ago;  aud  it  will  be 
calamitous  indeed  if  Kars  has  been  added  to  the 
many  other  saciifices  which  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  make  in  order  to  sustain  the  late  ^ir 
Robert  Peel's  bad  bill.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  Porte  may  have  been  requested  to  draw 
slowly. 

The  Cabinet  will  not  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  working  of  our  currency  laws  ;  but  will  not 
oppose  the  appointment  of  a  committee  if  any  in* 
dependent  member  propose  to  do  their  work.  A 
committee  will  be  formed  and  an  inquiry  instituted 
too  latis  for  use  in  the  present  year,  and  capitalists 
meanwhile  obtain  usurious  returns  from  industry. 
Their  relation  here  to  borrowers  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  money  lenders  to  the  Sancthals  of 
India  upon  a  larger  scale ;  only  we  cannot  rebel, 
but  must  pay  the  cost  or  retire  from  busiuess  alto- 
gether, and  live  upon  nothing. 

The  changes  in  the  Commons  consequent  upon 
the  receut  elections  are  unimportant.  Rochester, 
after  one  struggle,  returned  a  Liberal,  and  Leo- 
minster sent  a  Conservative  to  Parliament.  The 
Edinburgh  election  was  dricided  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Black,  the  publisher,  by  a  large  majority ;  which 
bis  opponents  say  is  composed  of  the  Demetriuses 
of  the  spirit  trade,  from  whom  he  received  eight 
hundred  votes.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Douglas  have 
their  remedy.  The  spirit  trade,  from  its  nature, 
possesses  undue  preponderance  under  the  Reform 
Bill.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage  will  obviate 
that  evil ;  and  those  who  complain  of  it  should 
therefore  endeavour  to  increase  the  number  of 
votes.  The  two  candidates  entertained  nearly  the 
same-  political  sentiments.  They  are  both  Liberal ; 
although  Mr.  Douglas  is  the  younger  politician  of 
the  two,  and  probably,  on  general  questions,  the 
more  Radical.     Mr.  Bkck  is  a  Whig ;    slightly  in 


advance  of  a  party  which  is  tractable  when  pressed 
into  a  comer,  but  lazy  and  indolent,  fond  of  good 
living  and  little  work,  when  left  to  its  own  designs. 
The  spirit  trade  expected  some  relaxation  of 
Forbes  Mackenzie's  act  from  Mr.  Black's  return, 
shewing  thereby  the  tendency  of  the  drowning  to 
catch  at  a  little  straw.  Inquiry  will  precede  changes 
of  any  nature. 

The  election  for  Cambridge  IJniversity  ended  by 
a  large  majority,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Walpole.  His  opponent,  the  Hon. 
George  Den  man,  is  necessarily  a  young  man,  un- 
known to  the  senior  voters,  and  not  yet  very  well 
known  to  the  world.  He  called  himself  a  I  abend 
Conservative ;  and  Mr.  Walpole — who  has  been  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  the  Secretaiy  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament — is  a  Liberal  Conservative. 
The  question  was  thus  reduced  to  one  of  personal 
merit — although  a  number  of  Whigs  voted  for  the 
candidate  whom  they  saw  to  bo  their  man,  although 
he  did  not  pretend  to  see  himself  altogether  in  tde 
same  light.  The  result  substituted  Mr.  Walpole 
for  the  late  Mr.  Gk>ulburn,  one  of  those  old  names 
to  which  the  present  generation  have  been  accas- 
tomed  in  Parliamentary  debates  since  their  child- 
hood— names  of  men  who  were  famous  before  the 
busy  people  of  the  present  day  were  born. 

The  American  question  has  had  its  Parliamentary 
evening  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  whose 
western  tastes  led  him  to  think  PresidentPieroe  a  very 
correct  man  for  endeavouring,  even  at  the  risk  ojf 
war  with  this  country,  to  promote  his  return,  if 
possible — the  event  being  close  upon  an  impossi- 
bility. The  quarrel  which  the  United  Stales, 
through  their  Executive  and  Senate,  seek  to  fasten 
on  Britain,  is  twofold.  They  keep  two  strings  to 
their  bow,  and  rub  at  both  diligently.  The  first 
relates  to  the  procedure  under  the  foolish  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1854.  Agents  of  our  Gbvem- 
ment  in  the  United  States  undoubtedly  paid  the 
expenses  of  men  who  were  willing  to  proceed  to 
the  British  colonies,  and  to  be  enlisted  there; 
although  they  were  not  bound  to  enter  the  service, 
and  many  of  them  preferred  to  take  ordinary 
employment  in  the  colonies. 

These  occurrences  were  simultaneous  to  the 
outbreak  of  Know-Nothingism  in  the  States,  which 
deprived  many  Irish  and  German  settlers  of  worL 
The  States'  authorities  were  pleased  to  consider 
this  process  as  enlistment  within  their  frontiers. 
That  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous ;  but  the  British 
Government  at  once  discontinued  the  opera- 
tion when  they  were  informed  that  it  was 
offensive  to  the  United  States'  Government.  They 
even  expressed  their  regret  that  any  offence  should 
have  been  taken.  President  Pierce,  however,  re- 
jected that  reparation,  and  insisted  upon  their  con- 
version to  his  views  along  with  all  those  other  ei 
eeteras  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  supply.  We 
cannot  expect  our  Government  to  lie  for  the  plea- 
sure and  satisfaction  of  President  Pierce,  and  to 
Bay  that  they  did  wrong  while  they  believe  that 
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they  were  right.  Any  of  us  could  say  in  private 
life  to  a  neighbour — "  I  am  sorry  that  this  prac- 
tiee  offends  yoa.  I  did  not  think  it  wrong,  bat 
as  yoa  have  a  different  opinion  it  shall  be  disoon- 
tinaed;"  and  nobody,  having  said  so,  oould  be 
required  to  correct  himself  and  add — "  The  practice 
VIS  wrong,  and  I  knew  it ;  but  persisted  in  it, 
knowing  it  to  be  wrong^whioh  I  regret."  A 
boor  in  private  life  asking  such  a  statement  would 
be  at  ooee  left  to  his  remedy,  as  a  bully ;  and  we 
cannot  say  that  good  would  follow  from  aiiy  other 
coune  in  public  business.  We  are  obliged  to 
\  that  this  Government  consists  of  honourable 
,  and  they  oannot  be  compelled  to  say  they  are 
not. 

This  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  the  foreign 
enlistment  part  of  the  quarrel ;  and  we  admit  freely 
that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Gbvemment  in 
entertainig  the  question  of  foreign  enlistment  was 
foolish.  Men  were  said  to  be  rapidly  required,  and 
Ibreigners  half  trained  or  fully  trained  could  be 
enlisted;  but,  to  the  present  hour,  not  one  of  this 
Foreign  Legion  has  fired  a  shot  in  the  service, 
while  recruits  from  home,  who  were  enlisted  after 
the  act  passed,  fought  before  Sebastopol  in  last 
September.  Then,  if  it  was  foolish  to  make  a  point 
of  enlistening  foreigners,  it  was  still  more  so  to 
interfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  United 
States  in  the  matter.  The  enlistment  of  engineers 
in  the  service  of  Russia  was  not  to  be  considered  a 
precedent,  for  friends  may  take  liberties  that  are 
not  permitted  to  persons  for  whom  a  man  has  no 
other  regard  than  the  sense  of  obligation  for  all  that 
he  happens  to  possess.  The  fillibustering  enlistments 
for  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  for  expeditions  against 
the  Spainards,  and  so  on,  were  not  to  be  made 
preeedents,  as  they  oocorred  for  the  good  of  the 
Republic. 

The  second  leg  of  the  quarrel  is  Central  America, 
founded  upon  the  Bulwer  and  Clayton  treaty, 
framed  to  meet  the  expectancy  of  a  ship  canal 
throogh  Nicaragua,  which  is  now  found  to  be  a 
deception.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  interpret  the 
words  into  different  meanings.  The  British  Go- 
▼erament  have  offered  to  refer  the  dispute.  An 
end  has  occurred,  therefore,  to  the  belligerent 
quality  in  the  business,  one  would  suppose ;  but 
that  also  IS  an  error,  if  we  may  attach  any  mean- 
ing to  the  language  of  the  "  moderate"  and 
"respectable"  senator  Seward,  of  New  York, 
who  hopes  that  the  President  may  negotiate  to 
the  verge  of  accommodation— only  to  the  verge,  be 
it  observed — and  resists  arbitration  as  an  admission 
of  the  fact  that  they  may  possibly  be  wrong.  This 
Mr.  Seward  must  be  one  of  those  people  who 
delight  in  war,  and  who  will  be  scattered.  The 
statesman  who  says  that  he  will  not  consent  to  an 
arbitration  of  a  plain  case  must  be  abandoned  to 
his  fate,  and  whatever  be  the  present  issue,  that 
will  be  a  bad  fate  in  the  esteem  of  mankind,  wtien 
history  is  written  and  read. 

The  sane  people  in  the  United  States  call  all 
this  bliistering  in  speech  and  journals  a  mere  de- 


monstration by  parties  hunting  up  popularity. 
These  sane  persons  are  not  very  numerous  or  very 
reasonable,  or  they  would  put  down  the  dangerous 
deception.  The  worst  feature  of  the  case,  in  our 
apprehension,  is  the  popularity  that  follows  unclean 
stuff  of  this  kind  in  the  States.  Any  member  of 
Parliament  in  this  country  who  souarht  re- election 
would  not  expect  popularity  by  denouncing  the 
States  and  seeking  war  with  them.  "  Here  and 
there"  must  be  very  wide  apart  in  moral  feeling, 
when  even  Seward,  the  gentleman  who  wants 
only  to  the  verge  of  accommodation  and  seems 
afraid  of  reconciliation,  is  deemed  to  be  mo* 
derate  and  respectable.  We  are  pathetically  re- 
quested to  make  allowances  for  young  blood, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  but  some  of 
this  blood  is  not  so  very  young,  and  we 
have  been  making  allowances  now  and  then  since 
1814.  There  are  such  things,  after  all  allowauces, 
as  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back,  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  should  be  a  natural  rod.  The  latter  ini^ht 
solve  the  ijuestion  of  wpstern  slavery  rapidly ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  British  people  would  more 
cheerfully  pay  another  contribution  of  twenty 
millions  for  that  purpose  than  slaughter  twenty 
thousand  men  in  its  attainment.  A  similar  feeling 
may,  we  hope,  pervade  the  popular  mind  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  and  bye.  Where  are 
now  the  Elihu  Burrits  and  all  those  "  laborious" 
natives  of  America  who  preached  here  peace-ac- 
any-priceP  They  have  a  thick  jungle  to  work 
upon,  evidently,  in  their  fatherland,  and  they  can- 
not begm  the  clearance  too  early  if  ever  they  wish 
to  see  it  finished.  As  for  the  Seawards,  if  only  we 
offered  up  a  yard  of  saud  to  their  idol  of  annexa- 
tion, they  would  require  immediately  an  acre  of 
black  loam  to  satisfy  them,  and  when  they  obtained 
it,  they  would  be  as  far  from  satisfaction  as  they 
are  now. 

The  more  recent  intelligence  received  from  the 
United  States  by  the  mail  of  this  week  is  more 
pacific  and  reasonable  in  its  tone ;  and  the  storm 
will  blow  over  as  the  tempest  of  the  East  soothes 
down. 

The  Peace  conferences  commenced  on  the  25th  at 
Paris.  This  time  the  knotty  point  is  to  be  solved 
first,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries,  like  Hebrew  readers, 
will  commence  at  the  end,  or  the  fifth  point ;  so 
that  if  any  quarrels  arise  the  entire  matter 
may  be  concluded  speedily.  The  armbtice  will 
only  extend  to  the  land  operations,  and  the  naval 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  will  commence  imme- 
diately. 

The  armistice  expires  at  the  31st  March,  unless 
it  be  renewed.  The  negotiations  will,  therefore, 
be  brought  speedily  to  a  termination.  The  fifth 
clause,  with  its  defini:ions  of  the  Euxioe,  the  fron- 
tier of  Turkey  and  Russia  in  Asia,  and  other 
matters,  ii  the  more  difficult  subject ;  but  as  all 
parties  have  probably  arranged,  long  ago,  the 
extreme  points  that  they  will  accept  or  reject,  the 
settlement  in  conference  may  be  soon  made  if  they 
wish  to  save  time. 
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The  SeoUUh  Heroes,  By  the  Rev.  Alexakder 
Low,  A.M.  LondoQ  :  Hurst  ft  Blackett.  2 
▼ols. 
Macattlat  remarks  in  his  history,  vhen  referring 
to  the  ciril  wars  ia  Scotland,  that  the  descendants 
of  both  parties  now  narrate  their  battles  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  without  the  rancour  that  exists  in 
other  lands.  A  similar  statement  might  be  made 
respecting  England  and  Scotland.  The  wars 
between  the  two  nations  have  left  no  sediment  in 
the  popular  mind ;  and  the  character  of  Wallace  or 
the  Bruce  is  as  highly  esteemed  by  many  English- 
men as  by  any  Scotchman. 

Five  and  a  half  centuries  have  passed  over 
Scotland  since  the  struggles  of  Wallace  for  free- 
dom and  iudepend«uce  rendered  his  name  a 
watchword  among  his  countrymen.  The  man 
must  have  carved  that  name  deep  in  the  history  of 
his  people ;  for  it  has  survived  all  changes.  The 
memory  of  no  liberator  is  more  enthusiastically 
cherished  in  his  country  than  that  of  Wallace  in 
Scotland.  Some  few  modern  writers  have  been 
apt  to  consider  him  very  much  in  the  character  of  a 
Caffre  chief  of  the  present  day.  The  comparison 
has  no  foundation  in  history  or  tradition.  He 
was  the  popular  leader  of  a  nation ;  and  brought 
into  the  field  i immense  forces.  He  inflicted  at  one 
battle,  near  Stilling,. a  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men 
on  the  English ;  and  he  suffered  at  Falkirk,  when 
deserted  by  the  jealous  nobles,  a  loss  of  twenty 
thousand  men ;  jet  he  retired  in  good  order,  and 
brought  his  infantry  unbroken  from  the  field.  He 
endeavoured  to  uproot  a  serfship  then  prevalent  in 
Scotland,  and  he  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  peasant's  emancipation.  He  was  a  diplo- 
matist of  much  talent,  and  his  letter  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Hamburgh  evinces  his  feeling  in  favour 
of  commercial  intercourse.  His  betrayal  and 
execution,  along  with  the  death  of  Sir  Symou 
Fraser,  will  continue  to  stain  the  character  of 
Edward  I.  while  history  endures. 

Men  ask  for  the  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Wallace  and  Bruce  in  Scotland.  They  need  none. 
The  country  is  their  monument.  Every  district 
has  its  locality  venerated  from  some  association 
with  Wallace ;  and  Bruce  and  Bannockburn  are 
never  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Low  seems  to  doubt  the  origin  of  the 
Bruces,  presuming  that  they  may  have  descended 
from  a  Norwegian  family,  or  from  an  English 
house.  The  subject  is  unimportant,  for  the  Nor- 
mans were  Norwegians  and  the  Norwegians  were 
Normans.  In  his  second  volume  he  describes 
the  Scots  and  the  Irish  as  originally  one  people. 
He  is  right  in  one  respect.  A  part  of  the  Irish 
have  always  been  Scotch  in  descent ;  but  no  nation 
ia  more  mixed  than  the  Irish. 

Mr.  Low's  work  records  faithfully  the  defeat 
and  victories  of  that  thirty  year's  war — which  did 


not  end  with  Bannockburn,  but  was  subseqnentlj 
carried  into  England.  HLi  style  is  not  clear,  but 
his  antiquarian  information  and  researches  are 
valuable,  and  no  modem  work  enters  more  minutelj 
into  particulars  which  we  are  apt  to  forget.  The 
wars  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  laid  the  foundation  of 
many  Scottish  families.  The  Erskines,  of  Marr, 
then  acquired  influence  in  history.  The  Campbells 
were  almost  unknown,  being  nearly  severed  from 
the  Lowlands.  The  Comyus,  or  Cummings,  were 
probably  the  most  powerful  family  of  the  time; 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Red  Comyo  in  the  church 
of  Dumfries  was  a  bloody  deed,  for  which  Robert 
is  said  to  have  done  penanee  during  his  life. 
The  Charteris  descend  from  a  French  pirate,  con- 
quered at  sea  by  Wallace.  The  Gordons,  who  have 
filled  many  pages  of  Scottish  history,  and  are  now 
represented  by  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  are  descended  from  a  diplomatist 
of  that  era.  The  Pope  claimed  the-  supremacy  of 
Scotland,  and  counselled  submission  to  Edward. 
A  Parliament  was  called  at  Aberbrothick,  where  a 
protest  was  adopted,  and  forwarded  to  Rome.  Mr. 
Low  traces  minutely  the  immigration  of  that 
Gordon  who  bore  this  remonstrance  to  the  Papal 
Court. 

ADAM  OORDON. 

The  bearers  of  this  bold  and  independeot  rsmonttruMS, 
which  breathes  a  spirit  of  independeoce  and  determined 
resolution,  worthy  of  a  people  lately  ennobled  by  freedom, 
appear  to  ha?e  been  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon  and  Sir  Edward  de 
Mambuisson.  two  Scottish  Kniglits,  who  appearvd  as  tnfoy% 
of  Robert,  «t  the  Court  of  the  Pope,  in  the  middle  of  ihii 
summer.  The  Pope  addressed  a  leMer  to  Edward,  in  whldi 
he  designates  them  as  special  messengers,  and  gives  so 
account  of  the  letters  of  Robert, brought  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
showing  that  although  he  was  s  suppliant  for  ihe  Pope's 
favonr,  he  was  bold  enough  to  eoroptain  of  the  injnriea  whieh 
be  had  received  from  the  Pope;  thai  Edward  had  appoioied  to 
the  see  of  QUsgow  an  Englishman,  who  was  bis  aortal 
enemy,  and  complained  of  his  severe  treatment  of  some 
Scotchmen  and  their  friends,  at  his  Court,  because  they  had 
corresponded  with  Scotland. 

The  chief  ol^ect  and  misaion  of  theae  special  loesseagen 
was  to  solicit  a  reliiation  of  the  awfnl  senteaoe  of  cxeoa- 
roanication  and  interdict  vhich  he  had  proooaoced  sgaiast 
Robert  and  his  subjects.  Sir  Edward  Mambnisisou  and  Sir 
Adam  Gordon  were  graciously  receiTed  at  Rome;  their 
mission  hsd  the  effect  of  obtaining  a  sospension  of  the  proceaa 
and  iuquisition,  and  a  delay  of  their  publieation  watil  the  1st 
of  April  next. 

The  noble  family  of  Gordon  is  traced  by  anthentie  ncords 
to  Sir  Richard  de  Gordon,  who  lived  on  the  lands  or  parish 
of  Gordon  about  the  year  1160.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I.,  Sir  Alexander  Gordon  came  to  the  reacoe  of  the  King, 
who  waa  ptinaed  by  a  band  of  traitors,  who  were  adnttted 
into  bis  bedroom  by  a  gentlenwD  of  hia  bed-chamber;  and 
after  Alexander  had  slain  six  of  them,  together  wilh  the 
chamberjjiin,  Gordon  porssued  the  rest,  who  fled,  put  some  to 
death,  and  took  others  prisoners,  for  uhich  he  received  some 
lands  in  the  Merse.  Adhm  Gordon,  the  most  disiinynished 
of  the  rare,  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  kingdom 
from  English  slavery,  and  aniting  himaelf  to  the  pafrtota, 
supported  Sir  William  Wallace,  in  hia  straggle  for  liberty. 
The  lather  of  this  knight^  also  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  was  a  baron 
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of  gmt  penoBil  ooangt,  and  Mtppoittd  himwlf  in  the 
IbrHt  of  Hanpthirt,  by  the  avord,  efler  the  defeat  of  the 
leibelt.  Prinee  fidmrd,  afterward*  Edward  I.,  attacked  him 
in  hU  camp,  and  ia  hia  ardoar,  leaped  ovef  the  trench  with 
a  few  foHowera,  and  engaged  in  single  combat  with  Sir 
AAun  Qordon,  who  foaght  with  each  conrage  and  skill,  that 
il  WM  loaf  dmibtfiil  which  of  them  wonld  preTail ;  bnt  at 
kagtk  tbt  Prinee  vaborsed  him,  took  him  prisoner  after  he 
had  been  wovadad,  and  giTing  him  his  life,  that  very  night 
introdnoed  him  to  the  Queen  at  Gnildford. 

The  gnardian,  in  his  expedition  into  Galloway,  reduced  the 
valla  of  Wightoo,  and  appointed  A.dam  Gordon  goTemor, 
who  aeqinirad  soma  lands  there.  He  was  by  the  Regency 
OQoaHlotad  Wardaa  of  the  Harehea,  in  1300,  and  enjoined  to 
obeerta  the  tniee  coaclnded  between  England  and  Scotland ; 
and  being  looked  upon  by  the  King  of  England  as  an  infln- 
CBtial  border  ehief,  he  was  named  along  with  the  Earl  of 
AthoK  aad  Alesandar  de  Abemethy,  in  1311-13,  as  one  of 
the  pleoipotdntaries  appointed  by  him  to  treat  of  peace  with 
Xnir  Xfltet  L I  bnt  the  King  haTinf  stormed  the  town  of 
Perth,  fashed  with  Tictoiy,  refowd  to  listen  to  their  terms. 
A  similar  attempt  to  negotiate  a  tmoe  with  Bobert  on  the 
part  of  Edward,  in  the  beginning  of  1813,  when  he,  along 
with  the  Earl  of  March,  was  sent  into  England,  by  the  party 
of  Baliol,  to  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  loyal,  to  endeaToor 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  Edward,  and  redress  for  some  of  their 
griafaaoea.  Adam  Gordon  seems  at  this  time  to  have 
adhcnd  to  the  interest  of  the  psendo  King  Baliol,  and  to 
haw  roeeived  the  thanks  of  the  English  King  for  his  services, 
his  steady  adherence  and  idelity  to  him.  Bnt  this  was  his 
last  aet  ia  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  Prince,  who  soon  after- 
I  tcmiaated  his  inglorious  and  miserable  career  on  the 


ProBi  this  period  Adam  de  Gordon  espoused  the  cause  of 
tha  patriol  King,  who,  for  his  conrage,  is  said  to  have 
girded  him  with  the  cincture  of  knighthood  on  the  field  ;  bnt 
his  diph>a»tie  skill  and  ability  he  was  united  in  a  com- 
aiiwioa  with  Sir  Edward  de  Mambuisson,  and  sent  to  Rome. 
In  eonsideration  of  hia  faithful  services,  and  his  success  in 
tadaeiog  the  Roman  Pontiff  to  pause  in  hjs  fulrainations 
agaioat  Bobert  I.  and  his  kingdom,  his  Majesty  ratified  and 
oooiraed  a  grant  of  Stitchell,  in  Roxburgshire,  which  he  had 
itaetvcd  from  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray ;  settling  it 
apon  him  aad  his  son  William,  and  bestowed  upon  him  and 
hia  heirs,  the  noble  lordship  of  Hnntly  and  Strathbolgie, 
which  waa  then  held  by  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiwfintaTC  of  David  de  ^t^athbolgic^  Earl  of  Athole. 

In  the  snbseqneat  reign,  David  de  Strathbolgie,  Earl  of 
Athole^  was  reeondled  to  DaTidll.,  and  restored  to  his  laods 
of  Strathbolgie,  while  Sir  Andrew  Murray  was  governor  in 
abaeaoe  of  the  King;  bnt  he  again  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  Seottish  King,  joined  the  English,  and  finally  forfeited 
thoaa  laada,  which  were  confirmed  to  Sir  John  de  Gordon, 
his  gfaadaoo,  who  attended  David  on  his  English  expedition, 
aad  hia  great  giaadson,  Sir  John  de  Gordon. 

Another  ftmily  then  became  famous  in  the  sooth 
of  Sootland.  The  Black  Douglas  was  notorious 
from  Clyde  to  Solwaj  for  his  resistance  to  the 
EngJish.  He  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
•event/  Ittttles,  and  died  ultimately  in  Spain.  We 
regret  to  confess  that  if  the  English  spoiled  the 
Sooteh  ruthlessly  when  they-  bad  the  power,  the 
latter  were  equally  bitter,  and  did  not  return  good 
for  eril,  bnt  contrariwise.  The  following  rather 
long  extract  is  not  the  most  pungent  passage  re- 
garding our  ancestors  vengeance  in  Cumberland 
and  Northomberland,  in  Durham  and  Yorkshire: — 

n»  BLACK  notroLAs. 

Meanwhile  a  party  of  the  Scots,  under  Archibald  Dougks, 
bad  advanced  fiir  south  into  the  Bishopric  of  Durham,  where 
1  a  party  of  JEagttsh ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  was 


drawn  np  advantageoosly  at  Werdale,  on  a  hill  side,  with  the 
river  Wear  to  the  north,  in  the  front,  and  defended  by  rugged 
and  precipitous  rocks,  which  effectually  protected  the  flank 
of  the  array,— overhang  the  river  Wear,  full  of  great  stones, 
and  swollen  with  rain, — and  rendered  the  passage  dangerous. 
Eollowing  the  track  of  Thomas  de  Rokeby,  through  Wear- 
dale,  they  arrived  about  mid-day  in  sight  of  the  Soots,  who 
had  waited  for  them  in  that  situation  for  eight  days,  drawn 
np  in  two  divisions  on  the  projecting  shoulders  of  the  hill, 
and  the  summit  of  the  rock.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
drew  up  his  army  in  front  of  the  Scots,  challenging  them,  by 
a  herald,  to  descend  to  the  plain,  from  their  impregnable 
position,  and  fight  them.  He  proposed  that  they  should 
draw  off  their  forces,  and  allow  him  to  cross  the  river,  or 
that  they  shonld  pass  the  river,  and  he  would  afford  them 
time  and  space  to  form  the  array  in  battle  order. 

The  Scottish  commanders  dared  them  to  advance  to  the 
charge,  and  take  reparation  for  the  injuries  the>  had  received, 
for  their  country  laid  waste,  and  their  people  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  army,  in  vain,  drew  themselves  np  on  foot,  in 
three  divisions,  in  battle  order,  using  eveiy  endeavour  to 
entice  the  Scots  to  leave  their  stronghold.  They  replied  to 
the  herald  who  ehallenged  them,  that  they  had  rendered  their 
country  a  desert,  and  would  remain  there  as  long  as  they 
pleased.  The  shrill  sounding  of  the  winding  of  the  horns, 
and  the  carousing  of  a  triumphant  enemy,  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  provisions,  was  heard  in  the  camp  of  the  English,  who  lay 
on  the  bare  rocks,  with  their  horses  in  their  hands,  and  their 
harness  on  their  backs,  without  fuel,  food,  or  covering.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  in  sight  of  each  other  for  three 
days,  the  Scots  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  sheltered  by  the 
English  wood,  which  they  wove  into  huts,  after  the  ancient 
manner  of  their  country,  and  winded  their  horns  all  night,  as 
if,  in  the  words  of  the  ancient  historian,  "  all  t\:e  furies  of 
darkness  had  been  there*' ;  while  they  lay  on  the  ground  all 
night,  under  a  heavy  rain,  in  full  armour,  the  horsemen  each 
stretched  by  his  war-horse,  sleeping  at  intervals,  and  again 
roQsed  by  the  slightest  sound  of  the  distant  bugle  horn. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  draw  l1«em  down  from  their  fast- 
nesses, Edward  III,  despatched  a  body  of  a  thoasand  archers, 
who  were  drawn  into  ambnsh.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
Archibald  Douglas,  who  wore  a  gown  above  his  armour, 
raised  their  banners  on  high,  when  the  English  archers,  who 
had  drnnken  a  good  deal  of  wine,  were  warned  by  Robert  of 
Ogill  of  their  presence ;  and  rushing  upon  them  from  the 
ambnsh,  diAperscd  the  aggressors  with  a  loss  of  three  hun- 
dred of  the  English.  The  horse  of  Sir  William  Erskine 
carried  him  into  the  midst  of  the  English,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  soon  exchanged.  Another  body  of  one 
thousand  cavaliers,  armed  from  hand  to  heel,  were  placed  in 
ambnsh  in  a  valley  behind  the  Scots^,  the  banners  of  the 
whole  English  asmy  were  then  displayed,  as  if  eager  for 
battle.  The  men  at  arms  having  laid  aside  their  spurs,  they 
moved  towards  the  river,  and  the  impetuous  Scots,  anxious 
to  engage  with  them,  descended  from  their  stronghold ;  but 
the  Lord  Doughis  having  discovered  that  the  English  were 
playing  the  sarae  game  as  they  had  done  with  the  English, 
ordered  the  army  again  into  their  stronghold,  and  thbs  saved 
them.  The  situation  of  the  Scots,  ahhough  strongly  fortified 
by  nature,  was  one  of  extreme  danger,  as  they  might  easily 
be  conquered  by  famine  and  blockade,  if  not  b>  force  of  arms, 
and  in  their  present  position  their  enemies,  who  were  better 
mounted,  with  crested  helmets,  hitherto  unknown  in  the 
north,  were  almost  three  to  one,  while  they  were  supported 
by  some  "gynes"  or  cannon,  a  species  of  artillery  which  the 
Scots  had  never  before  heard  of,  from  which  we  derive  the 
name  of  our  modern  artillery  guns.  This  species  of  projectile, 
as  every  new  invention  does,  gives  every  nation  which  is 
possessed  of  it,  a  decided  advantage  over  the  rest ;  a  deadly 
instrument,  which  has  changed  the  art  of  war,  and  was  found 
capable  of  committing  dreadful  devastation  in  the  ranks. 

Every  new  invention  connected  with  the  military  life, 
especially  its  offensive  or  defensive  armour,  almost  invariably 
changes  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  and  these  dreadful  instru- 
ments of  deatlr  on  which  the  fate  of  nations  now  so  much 
depends,  gave  to  the  English  an  incalculable  and  sure  advan- 
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tage  orer  their  Dortheni  neighbonn.  The  English  army, 
which  rested  oo  its  arms,  approached  nearer  to  the  Scots, 
with  whom  they  had  some  skirmishes ;  and  Randolph,  who 
knew  the  temper  of  his  troops,  their  fortitude  and  obstinacy, 
saw  the  diiBcnlty  of  his  sitnation,  and  for  varions  rrasons  left 
their  fires  barning  in  the  night,  their  horns  sounding,  and 
moved  two  miles  up  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  still  lay 
between  the  two  armies,  to  the  middle  of  a  wood  on  the 
same  side.  This  position  in  Stanhope  Deer  Park,  which  was 
of  still  greater  strength,  and  of  more  difficult  access  than  the 
former,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  property  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  and  rendered  the  crossing  of  the  nver  by 
the  enemy  almost  impracticable.  It  was  covered  with  wood 
which  ^ve  them  a  great  advantage,  and  rendered  an  attack 
by  cavalry  impracticable,  while  it  concealed  their  movements. 
The  brave  Lord  Douglas,  who  was  ever  intent  on  some 
heroic  exploit,  accompanied  by  a  chosen  troop  of  cavalry, 
amounting  scarcely  to  five  hundred,  gained  the  rear  of  the 
English  without  o*>servation  on  the  second  night  after  their 
arrival,  who  thus  out-m:inauvred,  had  encamped  on  a  hill 
opposite,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Wear. 

As  they  approached  the  outposts  of  the  English  army,  with 
their  swords  drawn  and  their  spears  in  the  rest,  an  English- 
nan,  who  lay  warming  himself  by  the  fire  in  his  tent, 
observed  to  his  fer,  or  companion,  **  I  wot  not  what  may  befall 
US  here,  but  I  feel  a  growing,  stealing  over  me,  for  fear  of 
the  Black  Douglts." 

"Perfay  thou  shalt  have  cause  if  I  may,"  answered 
Douglas ;  who,  with  his  company,  rushed  in  upon  them,  and 
they  bore  down  the  paviljuns  with  their  spenrs,  and  slew  in 
that  quarter  a  great  number,  before  tliey  had  time  to  muster 
or  arm  themselves ;  and  such  was  the  fury  and  bravery  with 
which  they  charged,  that  upwards  of  three-hundred  fell  in 
the  first  onset. 

Having  approached  almost  to  the  royal  camp,  by  a  secret, 
nnfreqnented  path  at  night,  he  challenged  the  English,  as  one 
of  their  own  officers  of  rank  going  the  rounds,  calling  out 
the  watchword,  "Ha,  St.  George,  no  ward!"  and  while 
another  party  took  a  different  route,  he  reached  in  this 
manner  the  rojial  tent,  raised  a  tremendous  shout  and  onset, 
as  he  endeavoured,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  take  pri- 
soner the  youthful  monarch,  who,  by  the  bravery  of  his 
domestics,  many  of  whom  paid  for  their  fidelity  with  their 
lives,  made  his  escape,  not,  however,  without  difficulty, 
since  the.  Soots  carried  off  two  or  three  cords  of  the  royal 
tent,  and  slew  his  chaplain.  By  this  time  the  whole  camp 
was  in  motion,  and  having  called  together  his  scattered  band, 
by  winding  his  horn,  DongUis  charged  with  impetuosity 
through  the  English  army,  now  In  confusion,  and  led  with 
inconsiderable  loss  his  brave  followers  across  the  river 
through  the  midst  of,  the  enemy,  by  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  successful  stratagems  which  was  ever  yet  attempted. 
When  the  chieftain  blew  his  horn,  he  ordered  his  baud  to 
make  their  way  to  the  river ;  and  while  bringing  up  the  rear 
lest  any  should  be  left,  for  he  himself  was  the  last  man  on 
tlie  march,  he  was  nearly  felled  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy 
mace  or  club  ;  but,  parrying  the  blow,  he  brought  the  foeman 
down. 

When  the  Scots  had  penetrated  through  the  midst  of  the 
enemy  to  the  Wear,  and  were  fighting  their  way  through 
the  enemy's  camp  ihey  missed  their  lord,  and  resolved  to 
return  in  search  of  him,  when  the  well-known  sound  of  his 
horn  was  heard,  and  immediately  they  joined  him,  returning 
to  his  aid.  When  Douglas  and  his  heroic  band  had  cut  their 
way  through  the  hostile  thousands  of  England,  mounted  on 
their  noble  chargers,  aided  by  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  terror  of  a  night  attack,  they  found  that  they  had 
suffered  little  loss,  and  slain  many  of  their  enemies. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence— wliicli  origiuated  in  the  accidental  death 
of  the  Scotch  monarch — society  was  in  a  social 
state  resembling  that  of  Russia  at  the  present  day. 
The  crown  serfs  were  comparatively  free.  The 
'^v^B  of  the  nobility  were  bound  to  the  soil     Many 


nobles  had  possessions  in  both  cotmiries.  They 
were  Saxon  families,  who  fled  from  the  Conqueror 
in  the  first  inig^ance,  and  received  grants  of  land 
from  Malcolm  Caenmore.  A  long  peace  had 
carried  many  of  them  back  to  England.  Inter- 
marri  iges,  and  similar  causes,  gave  lands  to  num- 
bers in  the  south.  The  Baliols  were,  perhaps,  the 
largest  landowners  of  the  day.  They  had  magnifi- 
cent estates  in  England  under  Edward;  and 
scarcely  lc»s  magnificent  in  Picardy  under  Philip. 
Bruce  had  large  estates  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. These  facts  induced  Edward  to  attempt  a 
union  of  the  countries.  Ue,  unfortunately,  endea- 
voured to  effect  by  force  what  an  equally  brave 
man,  Henry  YIL,  secured  by  judicious  inter- 
marriage. 

The  circumstances  which  encouraged  Edward 
were  obstacles  to  Wallace,  and  the  following 
paragraph  accurately  depicts,  we  believe,  the  society 
from  which  he  sought  support  for  his  and  their 
independence : — 

The  large  properties  which  many  of  the  Scottish  barons 
had  ac(]uired  in  EngUnd  by  intermarriages,  since  the  treaty 
entered  into  between  the  two  countries  in  the  lime  of  the 
Black  Prince  Richard,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice, 
is  perhaps  the  chief  canse  of  the  defection,  and  wavering  dis> 
position  of  the  Scottish  chieftains.  It  was  not  among  ttwse 
that  Wallace  could  look  fur  support,  but  from  ihe  liberi 
firmarU  of  free  yeomanry  of  Scotland,  who  were  generally 
the  descendHnts  of  the  clergy,  the  younger  sons  of  genilemea, 
or  burgesses  posse»ed  of  small  capital — a  large  body  of  whom 
retired  with  the  indignant  patriot  to  the  north,  when  the 
nobility  and  chief  barons,  who  had  joined  him,  again  sold  the 
independence  of  their  country.  The  clergy  who  were  at  this 
period  the  chief  promoters  of  improvements  in  the  kingdom, 
and  who  were'  unwilling  to  allow  the  fruits  and  produce  of 
their  lands,  which  were  more  highly  cultivated  than  those  of 
the  barons,  to  be  devoured  by  idle  serfs,  held  out  encourage- 
ment to  those  substantial  yeomeu  by  letting  them  at  an  easy 
valuation.  They  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  adidfiH 
glebwt  or  villeyns,  who  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  servitude, 
and  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  landholders :  and 
hjiding  principally  of  the  crown  or  the  church,  these 
"/rmariP*  could  remove  at  pleasure,  and  owed  no  miliUty 
service,  save  to  their  King  and  country.  During  the  minority 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  many  privileges  and  immanities  were 
held  out  to  them,  as  an  inducement  to  remain  on  the  cro«n 
landtf,  and  among  these  Wallace  found  the  most  sealoui  sop- 
porters  of  their  country's  liberty ;  and  idlhough  Ihe  persons 
of  the  Scottish  vassals  were  with  their  lords,  thetr  hearts 
were  with  Wallace,  when  her  recreant  nobles  turned  their 
back  upon  her.  This  spirit  manifested  itself  particolariy  in 
Aberdeenshire  and  the  north,  which  was  infested  with  bands 
of  patriots,  who  sometimes  made  severe  reprisals  on  those 
who  favoured  the  English  interests  :  and  the  authorities  were 
especially  charged  by  Edward  to  be  watchful  of  a  meditated 
attack  on  the  Ca^ttle  of  Urquhart,  at  that  time  under  the 
command  of  WiUiam  de  Warrene. 

We  are  naturally  inclined  to  believe  that  Eng- 
land and  Scotknd  are  much  more  populous  and 
wealthy  now  than  they  were  then ;  and  the  opinion 
is  strictly  correct.  But  England  was  then  a  wealthy 
land ;  and  the  battle  of  Bannock  burn  enriched 
rnany  of  the  Scotch  from  the  spoil  c  Uected  on  the 
field,  and  the  ransoms  charged  for  prisoners.  The 
population  of  both  Scotland  and  Enghiod  must  have 
been  very  large,  when  we  call  to  remembrance  the 
numerotis  armies  raised  during  the  war  of  indepen« 
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dence  bjr  the  two  combatants.  Edward  L  and  Ed- 
ward II.  invaded  Scotland  repeatedly  with  armies  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men — a  force  more  formidable 
in  numbers  than  that  which  England  alone  now  raises. 
Even  after  these  wars,  joined  with  famine,  had 
rara^^ed  the  northern  kingdom,  during  a  period 
equifalent  to  the  lifetime  of  an  entire  generation. 
Brace  collected  to  Bannockburn  an  army  of  forty- 
five  thoQsaad  men,  including  the  camp  followers. 
The  great  battle  won  by  Wallace  on  the  Forth, 
near  Stirling,  was  attended  by  greater  slaughter 
than  any  continental  battle  of  modem  days ;  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  consider  the  uumbers 
.  exaggerated. 

BiLTTLE  or  STIELniO. 

At  length,  thpy  adopted  the  saggestion  of  the  impetnons 
and  izBonint  Creasiagham ;  aod  detesting  an  eoemy  whom 
they  had  ao  often  oonqaered,  resolved  to  defile  over  the  long, 
narroir  bridge,  in  the  face  of  the  Scots,  on  the  11th  Sep- 
tember, aod  boldly  diAlodge  them  from  their  hold.  Creasing- 
bam  was  a  ehnrchman,  «ho,  though  pHrtial  to  the  profession 
of  arras,  was  iiifloenced  by  a  narrow-minded  parsimony ;  and 
vliite  the  English  army  was  on  its  way  towards  Stirling, 
refosed  to  permit  Henry  Percy,  who  left  Newcastle  at  the 
brad  of  eight  thousand  foot  anl  three  hundred  horse,  to 
join  it ;  aod  deeming  it  unnecessary  waste  of  the  King*8 
tmsore,  ordered  these  troops  to  be  disbanded.  The  English, 
amounting  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  one  thousand  horse,  in 
Seld  array,  had  no  sooner  commenced  this  impolitic  and 
tedioQs  operation,  led  on  by  Cressingham  and  a  brave  and 
operienced  knight.  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge,  than  Wallace 
deliberately  pot  his  troops  in  motion,  and  attacked  them 
viih  great  bravery  in  the  rear,  with  one  division  of  the  army, 
before  one-half  of  the  English  army  could  pass  the  bridge 
and  form  apon  the  plain,  while  the  msin  body  threw  them 
selves  on  the  half-formed  ranks  of  the  English.  The  English 
BOW  charged  the  Scots,  vainly  endeavouring  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  Tantage  ground,  under  the  renowned  Sir  Marma- 
dake  Twenge ;  and  Cressingham,  who  had  been  eager  to 
dischaige  his  knightly  duty  to  his  Sovereign,  fought  with 
bravery;  bnt  the  oomrouuication  bnng  cut  off  between  the 
bridge  aod  the  van  of  the  English  army,  by  a  masterly  move- 
B»cnt  of  a  body  of  Scots,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  discharge 
of  arrow  a,  darts,  and  gavelocks,  Wallace,  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage, mshed  on  to  the  attack,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  The  impetoous,  though  irregular  charge  of  the  Scots, 
soon  introduced  disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who 
struggled  to  escape  from  their  difficulties ; — they  endenvoored 
by  bravery  to  retrieve  their  error,  bnt  exposed  themselves 
Bore  and  more  to  unresisted  slaughter. 

The  standard-bearers  of  the  King  and  Earl,  with  the 
second  division  of  the  army,  were  then  ordeieU  by  Warrene,  to 
cross  the  bridge  ;  bnt  this  part  of  the  army  shared  the  same 
fate.  It  vras  in  Tain  that  the  royal  standard  of  England 
advaneed  **  for  Ood  and  St.  George !"  attended  by  its  knightly 
gi»rda,with  their  triangular  shields;  that  the  banner  of 
Warrene,  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  chequered 
vnth  gold  and  azure,  was  borne  onwards  by  his  vassals ; 
they  both  paid  obeisance  to  the  bravery  of  Wallace  and  his 
eonpanioss,  and  were  trampled  in  the  dust  before  the  pen- 
non of  the  invincible  patriot.  Many  thoosauda  of  them 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  amongst  others  the  brave,  though 
selfooaident  Cressingham,  the  adviser  of  this  ill-planned 
attaek,  and  the  aotlior  of  all  their  misfortunes. 

While  the  patriots  were  resisting  and  driving  back  the 
English  torrent  which  was  issuing  from  the  wooden  bridge, 
it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  the  rest  of 
his  anny  beheM,  with  anavailing  rage  and  dismay,  those  who 
had  csotped  from  a  watery  grnve^fell  before  the  swords  of  the 
Seots  ia  thousands.  The  bridge,  according  to  an  English 
ivritar,  wu  biokea  dowa  by  order  of  Surrey,  in  order  to  pre- 
veat  puBuii ;  bnt,  in  this  caa^,  the  one-half  of  the  English 


army  which  had  pained  the  bridge  must  have  been  cat  off  to 
a  man  ;  and,  after  all,  this  effort  of  despair  did  not  hinder 
the  Scots  from  crossing  the  river  to  pursue  the  flying  troops 
of  England.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  no  longer  doubtful. 
The  Scottish  leader  crossed  the  ford  where  the  English  ought 
to  have  defiled,  and  following  up  the  victory,  by  pnrsning 
their  panic-strnck  masses,  twenty  thousand  of  them  fell  before 
those  who  suffered  so  lately  from  their  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, if  not  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  army. 

At  a  subsequent  period  Edward  I.  had  Tengeauce 
for  this  sore  defeat  of  his  lieutenants  at  Falkirk  ; 
yet  after  that  event,  and  before  Bannockburn,  his 
armies  were  defeated  with  cruel  slaughter  by 
Comyn  and  Fraser,  the  guardians  of  Scotland,  at 
Roslyn,  near  Endinburgh. 

Edward  was  profuse  in  promises — for  they  coat 
nothing.  He  negotiated  both  with  Bruce  and 
Comyn,  and  he  had  both  at  his  Court.  They  met 
and  compared  notes.  That  interview  convinced 
them  that  both  were  deceived.  They  therefore 
resolved  again  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence, 
and  Mr.  Low  alludes,  in  the  following  passage,  to 
the  supposed  terms  of  their  agreement  or  alliance. 

Robert  Bruce  and  Comyn  had  both  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror ;  each,  however,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  acknow« 
ledge  his  claim  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Scotland  ;  bat  the 
magnificent  promise  which  he  had  made  now  appeared  doubt- 
ful, at  least,  when  he  bad  destroyed  almost  the  only  fortrcM 
which  afforded  protection  to  the  patriots.  These  two  power- 
ful barons  now  lamented  the  desolate  state  of  the  country ; 
her  east  lea  dismantled,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  their 
propertiis  laid  waste,  and  the  feudal  array  of  Scotland 
transferred  to  a  new  lord.  They  agreed  to  retire  from  the 
court  of  Edward,  where  they  had  met  with  ao  much  dissimu- 
lation and  perfidy ;  and  entering  into  a  mutual  bond  of  man- 
rent  by  oath  and  indenture,  to  restore  the  liberty  of  Scotland, 
Bruce  agreed,  if  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  kingdom 
through  the  assistance  of  Comyn,  to  make  over  to  him 
bis  estates. 

Scotland  was  for  a  time  subdued  by  the  intrigue  and  arms 
of  Edward  of  England.  Its  aristocracy  had  submitted  to  the 
victor;  and  yet  there  was  one  hero,  who  scorned  to  acknow- 
ledge or  yield  to  the  power  of  England's  king,  and  who, 
though  he  had  retired  to  his  native  wilds,  when  driven  into 
exile  by  the  envy  and  party  spirit  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
appears  occasionally  to  have  been  actively  employed  in 
hMra^sing  the  enemy,  in  raising,  if  possible,  a  new  band  of 
patriots,  and  supporting  in  secret  that  nuble  cauae  which 
already  owed  so  much  to  his  exertions.  lie  alone  refused 
to  surrender  his  country  and  liberty  into  the  hands  of  a  per* 
fidiuus  monarch,  who  had  betrayed  the  sacred  trust  which 
Scotland  had  reposed  in  him.  Large  and  magnificent 
offers  of  hononr  and  lands  are  said  to  have  been  held  out  at 
one  time  to  the  patriot  by  the  English  monarch,  if  he  would 
acknowledge  him  as  superior  over  Scotland  ;  but  all  theae 
failed  in  subduing  his  stern  virtue,  or  shaking  his  allegiance 
to  his  sovereign.  Uc  owed  his  life,  he  said,  to  his  coaotry, 
and  fur  it  he  wonld  frankly  lay  it  down ;  and  thongh  every 
native-born  Scotsman  should  submit  to  the  King  of  Enghiod, 
yet  never  should  he  yield  obedience,  or  swear  allegiance  to 
any  power  save  to  the  King  of  Scotland,  his  righteous 
sovereign. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  murder,  by 
Bruce  and  Kirkpatrick,  of  Comyn,  in  the  church 
at  Dumfries,  where  he  met  them  under  an  agreement 
of  safe  aojouruiiig.  It  is  the  darkest  spot  in 
Bruce*s  career — for  Comyn  had  defended  the  inde« 
pendence  of  the  country  while  the  Earl  of  Carrick 
was  followiug  the  army  of  the  Engliah  king.    It 
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undoubtedly  caused  a  great  part  of  the  opposition 
which  Bruce  encountered  in  his  struggles  for  the 
throne,  bj  alienating  entirely  the  powerful  and 
personal  friends  of  the  slain  nobleman. 

We  hare  remarked  that  these  curious  volumes 
are  more  valuable  from  the  antiquarian  research 
employed  in  their  composition  than  any  other 
reason.  The  author  has  collected  nearly  all  the 
evidence  relating  to  these  stirring  times.  He  sue- 
oeeds  in  showing  that  Edward  could  forge  deeds 
and' papers  as  they  were  wanted,  to  establish  any 
assertion  or  claim.  He  was  a  bold,  but  not  an 
honourable  knight;  brave,  but  cruel  and  ungenerous. 
He  encountered  foes  bent  on  exacting  vengeance 
with  a  full  tale ;  and  while  the  story  of  these 
times  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  is  very  nearly 
in  some  histories,  yet  its  pages  are  very  dark  with 
cruelties  perpetrated  by  both  parties — for  Wallace 
and  Bruce,  although  both  generous  opponents, 
personally  were  unable  to  restrain  their  followers. 
Tlic  former  is,  we  consider,  the  purest  patriot  in 
our  British  history. 


Her$  and  There  in  Portugal.     By  Huas  Owxn. 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy.  1  vol.,  S16  pp. 
PoBTUOAL  is  near  us — our  ancient  ally,  too,  whom 
we  have  almost  bargained  to  defend,  and  over  whom 
we  exercise  a  sort  of  friendly  and  really  useful  pro- 
tectorate ;  and  yet  we  know  little  of  its  people  and 
their  inner  life.  That  Lisbon  is  beautiful  ex- 
ternally, and  dirty  internally,  we  know,  of  course ; 
that  the  laud  produces  a  certain  quantity  of  port- 
wine,  which  we  greatly  enlarge  before  using  it,  is 
also  known ;  but  the  social  life  is  not  one  of  the 
subjects  of  which  we  have  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
Portugal  is  not  a  common  tour,  and  the  Tngus  is 
not  so  fashionable  as  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Owen  has, 
therefore,  a  comparatively  fresh  field — not  that  we 
have  not  a  few  books  on  Portugal,  about  half  as 
many  as  relate  to  Syria,  and  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber devoted  to  Egjpt,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  refer 
to  Madagascar.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  close  observer, 
and  a  clear  and  smart  narrator.  As  he  seems  not 
to  have  wearied  by  the  way,  the  readers  will  not 
weary  with  his  book.  He  found  the  people 
slovenly,  as  usual,  even  upon  steamers. 

THE  DOCKYARD. 

One  fratnre  in  the  dockyard  la  singular  in  tnch  a  locality. 
Erery  blank  spnce  and  corner  is  planted  with  flovrera, — 
erassuU,  cactuR,  tropoolam,  nerium  oleander,  geranium, 
verbena,  hclotropiam  pennviannm,  mescmbryanihemum,  and 
Mdara  in  endleas  variety,  with  many  elegant  climbing  plants, 
occupy  spots  that  would  induce  the  idea  of  space  too  large, 
or  work  too  little.  The  thickly-clustered  rock- oysters  on 
some  of  the  slips  seem  to  point  to  the  reasonableness  of  the 
latter  soggestion.  An  old  East  Indiaman,  afterwards  the 
■hip-of-war  Don  Pedro,  lay  half  in  half  out  of  a  small  tidal 
dock,  positively  perishing  from  uncareil-for  exposure  to 
changet  of  tempf^rature  and  eliroate,  wiih  lack  of  paint  or 
repairs.  A  large  number  of  nnrooanted  guns  of  variont 
calibre,  piled  up  in  the  Armazem  for  display  only,  reminded 
me  of  the  rows  of  decayed  teeth  in  a  dentists*  window-^thej 
were  just  aa  aenriceable. 

What«T«r  may  have  beea  th«  naval  laperiority  of  Poringil 


in  aneient  tinat,  tliaca  it  now  littla  to  leeonmMd  itialf  to 
the  prejndiees  of  aa  Englishman,  nither  in  their  aational 
naval  establishment  or  sailors.  The  steamers  plying  along 
the  com  are  all  built  and  Itted  In  England,  bat  alfdniiag,  ia 
their  pre^nt  eonditioo,  a  lad  eoatrasfc  to  what  they  Btit 
have  beeo  when  consigned  to  Portogoaia  keepiBg.  The 
Cisn^,  a  Lisbon  and  Oporto  passeoger-boafc,  bailt  at  LiTer* 
pool,  was  originally  fitted  ap  with  great  taste,  the  Swaa  being 
pictorially  represented  on  the  cabin  windows,  aad  in  Tariooi 
parts  of  the  veaseL  The  deek  flttlngs,  of  mahogaay,  oaee 
Freneh-poliabed,  aftar  a  tingle  teatoa's  espotara  to  a  biviliag 
tan,  boiling  tea,  and  waat  of  elbowgreate,  wars  anytbiag 
rather  thaa  inviting  to  the  toooh. 

On  the  first  eyening  of  my  voyage,  I  wat  driven  from  the 
qnarter-deck  by  showers  of  soot,  aad  going  forward  for  relM 
from  the  annoyance,  I  enoooatered  an  atmotphore  that  wooM 
have  nauseated  a  scavenger.  Flth  of  every  kind  atvewed  the 
deck,  and  not  the  laaai  pareeptible  to  the  aeotet,  wu  the 
refuse  of  the  fish,  both  salt  and  fresh,  that  had  foroied  a  part 
of  the  dty's  dinner  oa  board — the  odonrof  garlic  was  per- 
fume by  comparison.  Though  a  capital  tailor,  it  was  too 
much  for  ny  nerves,  and  for  the  first  tiaM  ta  my  life  I  ba* 
came  a  prey  to  the  dire  malady  that  meott  to  little  pity^ 
sea-sickness.  Thongh  not  on  deek  at  an  early  hoar  nett 
morning,  I  wat  disgusted  to  find  the  toot  of  yetterday 
fastened  by  the  dew  of  night,  still  atterting  a  filthy  prt- 
emineuoe  on  every  part  of  the  vessel— not  a  teat  or  rail  had 
received  the  slightest  attempt  at  deanlinest.  Yery  gently, 
and  with  some  eantion,  I  ventured  to  atk  the  captain  if  he 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  clean  away  toeh  a  oaisanee. 
With  a  look  that  marked  hit  ntter  turprite,  ho  aakad,by  way 
of  excuse,  "  How  is  it  pottible  to  keep  a  vettel  clean  daring 
a  voyage  P**  1  collapsed, — my  former  experience  had  taoght 
me  to  think  tailort  rarely  admitted  that  a  vetael  eoM  be 
kept  clean  at  any  other  period ;  my  toiled  habiliments  eoo- 
vlnced  me,  ere  I  landed,  that  sach  care  was  not  oaivetsal. 

Although  vcfsels  requiring  propelling  machinery  are  of 
necessity  procured  from  England,  all  tailing  craft  are  built  in 
the  country.  Some  of  these,  of  great  beauty  and  sped, 
resembling  the  American  clippers,  are  adapted  to  a  peculiar 
purpose — the  slave  trade.  Fir-built  and  very  alight,  more 
for  speed  than  ta&ty,  they  leave  the  coantry  complete  with 
every  convenience  for  the  voyage,  save  tlave-deek,  cooking- 
kettles,  and  raanaclea — the  only  legal  condemning  evidenees. 
These  are,  however,  procured  and  fitted  at  tome  port  where 
the  authorities  cannot  tee  throngh  gold  tpeetaelet,  and  at  the 
profits  of  a  single  successful  run  in  this  frightful  trade  are 
more  than  equival  nt  to  the  lost  of  teverad  of  thete  light 
cr.tft,  they  never  retnrn  to  the  port  from  which  they  hail, 
but  are  either  broken  up  or  burned.  Two  of  theae  vesaels 
were  on  the  stocks,  beside  the  Douro,  while  I  wat  there,  aad 
the  beautiful  lines  of  their  construction  often  oadtad  my 
admiration. 

Now,  to  a  Portugnese,  the  chips,  and  tar,  and 
noisome  smells  of  our  docks  may  seem  dirty,  too, 
when  contrasted  with  the  flowers  and  roses  that 
grew  up  almost  amongst  his  home  earpeater'a 
hands,  around  the  adze  and  axe.  Yet  we  don*i  tee 
how  they  should  grow  there  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure,  if  we  must  adopt  the  following  advice 
when  we  take  lodgings  in  Oporto : — 

TBI  cuMiLTs  or  roaTUGa*. 


In  ehoobing  a  place  of  retidanee,  tome  care  anal  be 
observed,  at  a  honse  having  the  principal  rooma  with  a  aortk 
aspect  is  perfect  misery ;  for,  although  daring  the  winter 
months  the  snn  shines  taort  brightly,  and  it  qaita  aa  wana 
as  Jnne  in  England,  it  is  only  those  who  are  espoaed  to  tta 
^red  infiuence  who  feel  its  effects ;  in  the  shade  the  air  ia 
internally  cold.  This  aoddan  trantition  from  haat  to  cold  is 
eioeedingly  perilous  to  ttrangera,  who,  not  indortlaBding  the 
reaton  why  the  Fortngnete,  daring  wea^r  appaml^  hnght 
to  a  atraogar,  wear  aneh  heavy  eiothiag,  taka  no  i' 
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wfenly.    It  was  my  own  eaae  on  my 
irriT«l  io  the  coonhy,  and  I  witnessed  several  instances  of 
p^raoM  who  were  ainiiUriy  punished  by  severe  colds.     The 
difference  in  temperatare  between  san  and  »hade,  is  even 
more  severe  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  than  during  the 
vialer ;  and,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  it  requires  a  great- 
coat or  a  cotton  jacket,  according  lo  the  side  of  the  street 
joa  choose — the  sonay  or  the  shaded.     The  spring  costume 
of  joaag  geatleaea  who  aspired  to  the  reputation  of  being 
ntktr/atf^  was,  when  I  waa  in  the  country,  a  great  coat,  with 
a  haadkarehief  oYer  the  month, heavy  enough  for  a  Enssian  win- 
ter.   It  is  really   necessary,  on  leaving  home  during  this 
seaua,  to  consider  if  your  return  will  be  before  sunset,  par- 
ticularly if  your  excursion  is  by  water,  as  the  air  becomes 
dangeronslj  cold  so  soon  as  the  sun*8  inflneore  is  withdrawn. 
It  is  BOt  a  country  for  invalids.     The  imagination  of  the 
BMoalactBfers  must  have  been  excised  and  their  ingenuity 
severe^  taxad  to  have  produced  some  of  the  patterns  worn  an 
troasers— selAcoloured  to  the  knee,  and  shepherd's  plaid 
beoeMh— a  running  pattern  of  leaves,  like  an  old  chints,  with 
iiurdt  disporting,  will  perhaps  be  description  sufficient  to 
gife  some  idea  of  their  extreme  absurdity  and  originality. 

These  same  colds,  however,  help  Bradford  and 
Le  da,  creatiug  as  they  do  a  demand  for  woollens, 
vhich  would  not  exist  if  there  were  not  a  north 
side  of  the  world.  Mr.  Owen  gives  many  practical 
bints  to  the  Portuguese,  and  the  following  are 
worth  their  space  to  any  of  our  readers  who  grow 
vines ;  although  none  of  them  in  this  country  have 
the  deep  interest  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  success 
of  the  operation : — 

CXTLTVKB  OF  THE  VINE. 

The  manner  of  prtining  the  wine-producing  vines  in 
Porlojntl,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  argument  as  to  its  propriety. 
Since  it  is  customary  to  prnne  only  once,  and  that,  too,  very 
Kverely,  in  the  winter  when  the  sap  is  down,  it  is  quite 
etidcot  that  the  few  buds  of  the  short  and  single  vital  left 
to  bear  the  crop  of  the  coming  season,  will  have  to  be  the 
oarleti  of  the  whole  sap  which  had  been  pruduced  in  a  far 
frealer  extent  of  growth  of  the  past  year,  and  cut  away  in 
the  winter  pruning.  The  plan  pursued  in  Eui^Iand  in  the 
oiltiTation  of  the  vine,  either  naturally  or  by  artificial  heat, 
is  to  prune  away,  as  toon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  the  redundant 
growth  of  the  season :  and  this  summer  pruning  is  by  some 
horticallurists  repeated  from  lime  to  time,  ere  the  leave:! full. 
By  this  constant  attention,  such  wood  only  is  ripened  as  will 
be  useful  for  another  season  ;  and  the  sap  which  descends  for 
the  period  of  reat,  is  better  suited  in  quantity  to  the  growth 
it  will  have  to  austain  the  ensuing  season,  than  if  this  pre- 
eaatioo  was  nefrlected. 

Uanatarally  forcing  a  plant  to  dispose  of  an  undne  quantity 
of  secreted  nutriment,  may  not  be  productive  of  evil  conse- 
qataees  duricg  favourable  seasons;  but  it  must,  I  think,  be 
Baaifest,lhat  in  eaae  the  Irst  developement  of  growth  should 
be  cut  off  by  late  frosts,  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
raace,  and  then,  ere  the  new  buds  are  developed,  a  long  and 
severely  wet  period  should  set  in,  the  state  of  the  sap  of  the 
viDds  woald  follow  the  analogy  of  the  fluids  of  the  humrxu 
circulation,  wlwn  suddenly  impeded,  and  become  congested  in 
the  capilkiy  vessels ;  which  micro&copic  investigation  shows 
to  be  actually  the  case  in  a  diseased  vine.  On  examining  a 
leetioo  of  the  main  stem  of  a  plant  affected  by  this  malady, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  symptom  is  a  dark  ring, 
Biiarking  the  interior  surface  of  one  of  the  capillary  vessels, 
which,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  disease,  will  become 
entirely  filled  up.  These  dark  jputs,  indicating  first  an 
irupcded,  and  at  hut  a  totally  obstructed  ve  sel,  gradu  .liy 
iocraae  in  number,  until  they  exhibit  large  dtirk  patches  of 
per  ectly  dead  wood,  generally  affecting  one  sice  ouiy  ol  the 
*<<ctiM ;  and  the  branches  arising  out  of  those  portions  die 
Avty.  Tndng  these  dark  portions  downward,  they  will  be 
f<>^  to  lead  to  roots  which  are  diseased,  and,  for  the  roost 


part,  rotten  to  the  points.  The  grapes  ppodnoed  by  a  vine 
in  this  state,  are  attacked,  ere  they  ripen,  by  a  fungus 
{oidiuM)y  bearing  the  appearance,  to  the  unassisted  eye,  of  a 
slight  mouidiness,  but  which  the  microscope  shows  to  fionsist 
of  ovate  cells,  joined  end  to  end  by  a  minute  filament.  This 
minute  plant  covers  the  surface  of  the  grape  wi^h  a  net- 
work of  its  chain-like  threads,  and  it  being  impossible  to 
cleanse  the  fruit  of  the  incrustation,  the  introduction  of  it 
into  the  vats  is  seriously  detrimental  to  the  regular  process 
of  fermentation,  upon  which  the  future  character  of  the  wine 
so  mueh  depends. 

Occasionally  the  author  becomes  historical  and 
gives  us  reminiscences  worthy  of  preservation — 
none  more  so  however  than  the  gallantry  of  the 
small  baud  who  defended  a  post  against  Mortier 
and  the  Erench  army. 

THE  SISOE   or  CkUrO  MATOK. 

The  division  marched  to  raise  the  siege,  but  the  right 
column  having  bst  their  way  in  a  night  march,  a  delay  of  a 
day  took  phioe,  and  when  our  cavalry  skirmishers  crowned 
the  height  overlooking  Campo  Mayor,  the  French  were  seen 
mountin.<<  the  breach  with  shouts  of  triumph,  for  the  town 
had  capitulated. 

The  captain,  at  the  same  time,  met  the  governor,  Migor 
Tal»ya,  mounted  on  an  ass,  with  his  humble  baggage  on 
another;  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  head-quarters  of  Marshal 
Beieaford  to  relate  his  misrortune,  which  he  bewailed  with 
bitter  tears  his  gallant  and  spirited  defence  in  no  way 
demanded. 

The  enemy  having  effected  a  most  practicable  breach,  had 
summoned  the  town,  and  threatened  an  immediate  assault. 
Having  no  means  of  resistance,  the  governor  demanded  a 
truce  for  twenty-four  hours — if  not  relieved  within  that 
time  to  surrender — the  regular  troops  to  march  out  at  the 
breach ;  and  having  been  received  with  military  honours,  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  remain  prisoners  of  war — the 
officers  to  retain  their  swords  and  private  bagf^age — all 
others,  as'  armed  peasantry,  having  deposited  their  arms,  to 
retire  to  their  homes. 

Twenty.four  hours  having  passed  without  the  expected 
relief.  Major  Talaya  marched  out  at  the  breach  at  the  head 
of  his  giirrison,  conxisting  of  the  town  adjittafU^one  corporal, 
and  tixieen  men.  They  formed  in  silence  on  tl.o  glncis,  and 
the  French  general  became  impatient,  and  sent  a  very  angry 
message  to  the  governor,  orderiog  him  to  march  out  of  his 
garrison  without  further  delay  :— "Tell  your  general  that  I 
have  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  capitulation — here  is  my 
garrison — let  him  perform  kit  by  giving  us  the  military 
honours."  lu  astonishment  the  general  approached,  and 
received  a  return,  which  fully  explained  the  incredible  fact, 
that  such  a  defence  had  been  made  with  such  a  handful  of 
men  :  for  the  sergeant-major  lay  wounded,  one  sergeant  and 
one  soldier  had  been  killed,  and  seventy-two  militiamen  were 
armed  peasants  only.  The  gallant  major  and  his  little  baud 
were  receivfd  with  shouts  of  applause  from  the  whole  line, 
for  the  defence  had  been  such,  that  the  garrison  had  been 
cnlculaled  at  upwards  of  one  thousand  men.  The  French 
general,  Mortier,  frankly  and  generously  refused  to  treat  with 
rigour  so  brave  a  man — he  could  not  consider  him  even  as  a 
prisoner,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  retire  to  his  home. 

So  well  had  the  governor  kept  the  secret  of  his  corres- 
pondence with  the  marshal,  that  the  French  were  surprised 
by  the  allied  troops,  at  the  moment  they  were  mounting  the 
breach — they  had  only  time  to  form  hn.siily  and  take  up  a 
position  on  the  road  to  Badfijos,  aud  uot  one  French  toldier 
ever  entered  the  toton  of  Campo  3layor. 

The  spirited  and  gallant  defence  excited  the  admiration  of 
thn  officers  of  the  allied  army,  and  some  of  the  English 
artillery,  having  examined  liie  practiciible  brench  of  thirty 
feet  wide,  as  well  as  the  signs  of  the  late  obstinate  defence, 
were  loud  in  their  expression  ol  richly-deserved  praise,  more 
particular}',  when  one  of  them,  with  a  praciical  eye,  pointed 
out  two  broad  trenches,  behind  the  French  batteries,  ao 
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filled  with  dead  thut  the  bodies  were  barely  covered  with 
earth.  Major  Tnlaya  was  made  a  liratenant-oolonel,  and 
received  a  decoration ;  bat,  save  in  the  orders  of  Marbhal 
Beresford,  this  (rallant  soldier  was  never  heard  of,  nor  until 
the  present  moment  has  his  brave  defence  of  Campo  Mayor 
ever  found  a  chronicle. 

We  quote  another  short  extract : — 

PADDT  IN  THE  FKNINSVLA. 

Taking  a  boat,  one  morning,  at  the  CSte»  de  Sordid, 
to  go  on  board  a  vessel  lying  in  the  Tagns,  I  gave 
the  sturdy  boatman  a  silver  piece  of  twelve  vintems — 
jost  double  his  fare.  He  assailed  me  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
rnde  invective,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  a  larger  fee ;  an 
action  that  would  have  made  his  meaning  dear,  had  I  under- 
stood  even  less  of  his  language,  of  which  one  opprobrious 
epithet,  more  than  once  applied,  was  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Finding  me  deaf  to  Portuguese,  and  unable  to  reply,  he 
ehanged  his  language  to  unmistakable  Milesian,  and  voci« 
ferated, — "  Bad  luck  to  ye  fur  a  poverthy-athmek  beggar: 
p'raps  it's  all  ye've  got."  I  answered  him  in  his  own  rich 
brogue,  and  he  bolted,  laughing  at  having  been  caoght  off 
his  guard. 

These  extracts  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
whether  he  would  wish  to  spe  more  of  Mr-  Owen's 
hook  or  not.  We  may  add  that  it  has  some  neat 
illustrations.  And  if  he  is  still  douhtful  we  advise 
that  the  hook  have  the  advantage  of  the  douhtj  and 
nobody  will  regret  the  advice. 


Manchester    Vapere,      Manchester;    Dunnill  and 

Palmer. 
The  first  number  of  an  irregular  serial  destined  to 
appear  whenever  matter  can  be  procured;  and 
beginning  with  three  papers  on  popuUr  topics,  bj 
men  of  sufficient  note  to  give  them  all  the  weight 
of  a  Quarterly. 


Chuteh  of  England  Quarterfy  Betiew.  No.  1. 
London  :  Partridge  ft  Ck). 
This  is  the  only  substantial  organ  of  reform, 
within  the  Church  of  i2)ngland,  thut  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  is  conducted  by  Evangelical  Ministers  of 
the  Church,  and  contain  some  very  useful  papers, 
not  altogether  connected  with  theology.  The  Re- 
form required  is  broad  and  sweeping;  and  goes 
very  far  down  to  the  election  of  bishops  and 
pastors  in  certain  circumstances.  Until  the  Church 
get  entirely  quit  of  patronage  ic  will  never  be  a 
folly  thriving  institution. 


By  J.  TiBBs,  P.SJL 
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ORGANISATION. 


TvBSTT  years  baye  passed  away  siace  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Chartist  agitation.  The  excite- 
ment ooDseqnent  on  the  success  of  the  Reform  Bill 
lad  scarcely  ceased^  when  the  operation  of  the 
bill  it&eif  was  found  to  be  defective.  The  old  Tory 
[ttrty,  under  the  title  of  Conservatives,  were  ac- 
quiring organisaiion  and  strength  ;  while  the  Whigs 
vere,  by  many  "  ungrateful"  Reformers,  described 
u  little  better  than  the  Tories. '  In  these  oircum- 
stances  the  Charter  was  introduced  to  the  people 
as  the  uUima  Thule  of  political  progress.  The 
National  Convention  was  formed,  and  deliberated 
vith  Parliamentary  importance  and  publicity.  The 
movement  promised  to  be  successful.  An  immense 
namber  of  the  popuktion  enrolled  themselves  as  its 
scpporters,  and  paid  to  be  enrolled.  In  all  the 
larger  class  of  towns  the  Chartists  formed  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  In  many  small  towns 
and  villages  their  preponderance  was  still  more  re- 
markable. In  several  districts  the  female  opera- 
tives entered  upon  the  agitation  with  feminine  zeal. 
At  no  period  in  our  history  have  the  working 
classes  combined  more  generally  for  any  object  than 
for  the  Charter,  in  1839,  and  some  subsequent 
years.  They  were  supported  by  a  numerous  sec- 
lion  of  the  middle  classes — although  undoubtedly 
a  minority.  Still,  the  movement  acquired  great 
importance  when  the  unfortunate  quarrel  arose  in 
the  convention  respecting  the  use  of  physical  force. 
The  practical  and  real  differences  between  the 
two  parties  were  slight  in  reality,  but  they  were 
la^  in  words.  The  truth  probably  lay  between 
the  two,  yet  the  moral  force  party  had  propriety 
and  wifdom  on  their  side.  A  period  may  arrive  in 
national  struggles  when  physical  force  may  be  em- 
ployed ;  but  that  period  is  never  likely  to  occur  in 
this  country,  or  in  any  land  where  the  freedom  of 
tbe  press  and  liberty  of  speech  are  established  and 
recognised.  80  long  as  these  rights  are  preserved, 
the  theory  of  physical  force  may  be  discussed,  but 
iU  practice  can  never  be  innocently  applied  to  the 
reformation  of  society.  Discussion  on  the  subject 
xesembles  needless  play  with  edge  tools.     The 


theory  is  not  a  toy  for  daily  amusement.  Physical 
force  infers  civil  war,  with  its  daily  bloodshed  and 
countless  miseries  falling  most  heavily  upon  the 
weak.  The  reason  for  its  employment  cannot  exist 
in  our  islands  until  it  be  preceded  by  unconstitu- 
tional transactions.  The  fervid  imaginations  of 
Young  Ireland  led  those  who  bore  them  to  describe 
the^  green  isle  as  a  second  Poland.  Their  com- 
ph  ints  and  their  existence  demonstrated  the  injus- 
tice of  the  former.  They  talked  and  wrote,  they 
printed  and  published;  yet  they  lived  still  in  a  pros- 
perous and  thriving  state,  very  unlike  that  of  Polish 
patriots  at  Warsaw. 

The  split  in  the  National  Convention,  between 
the  friends  of  moral  force  and  the  supporters  of 
the  physical  force  theory,  was  therefore  chargeable 
upon  the  latter,  who  evinced  little  knowledge  of 
their  countrymen.  It  was,  however,  but  the  feather 
on  still  water — it  told  the  direction  of  the  current. 
One  party  decided  upon  throwing  off  another. 
Personal  vanity  was  more  concerned  than  the  ab- 
stract love  of  fighting  out  the  quarrel.  Even  at 
that  remote  date  Feargus  O'Connor  had  determined 
to  be  the  leader  of  the  movement  which  could  only 
be  successful  by  the  co-operation  of  many  in- 
dividuals. This  ambition  could  not  be  gratified 
until  the  convention  was  purged  of  its  leading 
members.  It  was  so  purged.  Mr.  Attwood  and 
his  friends  retired,  and  as  the  convention  lost  them 
it  also  lost  its  support  among  the  middle  classes, 
and  gradually  among  the  more  intelligent  operatives. 
Neither  of  these  parties  probably  changed  their 
opinions  on  the  abstract  merits  of  the  Charter;  but 
they  felt  that  the  price  might  run  above  its  value. 
Mr.  Stephens,  a  leading  orator  of  the  time,  described 
the  Charter  as  a  knife  and  fork  question.  So  it 
became  to  timid  persons  of  all  classes,  who  dreaded 
that  agitation  in  the  manner  proposed  would  render 
their  knives  and  forks  absolutely  unnecessary.  Still, 
the  party  continued  to  be  very  powerful,  but  then: 
movements  were  not  calculated  to  conciliate  their 
enemies,  or  to  convince  their  friends  that  thei 
objects  should  be  preferred  to  all  other  public 
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changes.  The  opinion  is  still  equally  powerful  in 
the  country,  but  it  wants  expression. 

The  pursuit  of  practical  reforms  has  apparently 
taken  the  place  of  organic  changes.  Although 
Lord  John  Hussell  has  abandoned  "  finality,"  and 
conceded  the  propriety  of  a  single  generation 
making  two  steps,  which  he  dignifies  by  the  title  of 
revolutions,  yet  his  party  are  contented  with  their 
present  attainments,  and  do  not  bestow  a  warm 
support  upon  their  old  leaders*  Reform  Bill.  Or- 
ganic change  has  been  carved,  disjointed,  and  divided 
among  half-a-dozen  persons,  until  each  one  has  a 
leg  or  a  wing  for  his  own  purpose.  Mr.  Berkeley 
takes  the  ballot  for  his  share  of  the  fragments. 
Mr.  King  possesses  the  extension  of  the  ten-pound 
franchise  by  occupancy  to  counties.  Major  Beid 
gives  a  permanent  character  to  the  Income-tax  by 
making  receipts  for  its  payment  qualifications  to  vote 
— a  scheme  that  was  proposed  in  "Tait's  Magazine" 
seven  years  since,  whdn  we  were  told  that  this  tax 
was  only  an  accident  that  would  scarcely  survive 
that  decennial  period.  Rates,  registries,  and  taxes, 
80  far  as  they  interfere  with  the  franchise,  are  left 
to  minor  persons.  Equal  representation  is  rarely 
mentioned.  Payment  to  representatives  would 
be  necessarily  scouted  from  an  assembly  of  gentle- 
men, of  whom  a  large  number  are  by  some  means 
paid  well  for  their  work. 

The  organisations  of  the  present  day  are  non- 
political  in  the  party  meaning.  The  most  imposing 
confederation  seeks  administrative  reform.  Its 
centre  is  in  London ;  and  it  resembles  certain  am- 
phibious animals  iu  being  a  body  almost  destitute 
of  branches,  or  limbs.  In  its  last  report  some 
credit  is  claimed  for  not  being  noisy,  as  if  any 
great  reforms  were  ever  carried  "in  solemn  silence." 
It  proposes  the  revolution  of  patronage,  and  urges 
the  selection  of  public  servants  on  merit  alone. 
The  theory  is  pleasant,  but  its  application,  like 
that  of  other  theories,  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  and  so  on,  is  difficult.  The  association 
proposes  to  drill  candidates  for  the  civil  service  in 
a  sort  of  catechism ;  as  young  persons  are  instructed 
in  schools.  That  scheme,  like  others,  will  fail.  The 
most  forward  youths  will  have  the  best  chance; 
but  they  never  make  the  best  men.  Then  the  ex- 
aminations should  have  some  reference  to  the 
future  employment  of  the  persons  examined.  Even 
that  course  will  not  ensure  *'  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place."  Questions  have  been  asked  at  ex- 
aminations of  a  description  which  had  no  possible 
reference  to  anything  whatever  in  which  the  candi- 
dates could  possibly  at  any  future  time  be  engaged. 
Many  of  these  queries  are  of  a  puerile  character, 
fit  only  to  puzzle  the  readers  of  arithmetical  columns 
in  cheap  serials.  The  more  systematic  examinations 
for  the  Indian  service  will  only  glut  the  oriental 
market  with  "  handless"  book- worms.  The  latter 
appellation  is  perhaps  too  creditable  for  the  kind  of 
persons  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  Grecian 
tilling,  A  careful  reading  of  a  few  old  authors 
will  answer  the  end  in  view.  Of  what  consequence 
iu  Hindostan  will  the  capacity  to  read  Greek  epi- 


grams prove  to  the  bewildered  owlet  who,  having 
escaped  from  his  ivied  cloisters,  finds  himself 
breasted  with  the  world  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  he  does  not  understand?  Examinations 
turning  upon  the  cobwebbed  comers  of  antiquity 
are  of  no  earthly  value  for  the  general  business  of 
to-day.  An  acquaintance  with  general  history  is 
essentia],  and  an  intimacy  with  natural  history  b 
advbable  in  aspirants  for  eastern  appointments. 
The  power  of  acquiring  languages  with  accuracy 
and  facility  is  indispensable.  The  peculiar  history  of 
the  country  where  they  propose  to  serve  the 
public,  and  especially  of  the  empire  in  which  they 
seek  employment,  would  appear  to  be  iraportaut 
elements  in  a  proper  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  eastern  civil  service.  Undoubtedly  some 
familiarity  with  the  Unguages  of  the  leading  modem 
nations  might  be  expected ;  but  the  minute  intri- 
cacies of  classical  scholarship  will  not  facilitate  the 
work  of  a  tax  collector  in  the  Deccan,  or  oat  of 
that  territory.  Mathematical  proficiency  is  eon* 
sidered  essential  by  that  class  of  English  gentlemen 
who  have  a  faint  recollection  of  their  juvenile 
attainments ;  yet  its  necessity  depends  upon  the 
path  to  be  pursued  by  the  student.  An  idea  pre- 
vails in  favour  of  mathematical  studies,  carried  to 
a  mysterious  length — into  the  clouds,  above  and 
beyond  them ;  because,  according  to  their  l^on 
of  apologists,  they  sharpen  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Foela  nasciiur  non  JU  ;  and  it  is  pretty  nearly  the 
same  thing  with  the  logician  or  the  mathematician. 

If,  however,  we  object  to  the  kind  of  examini- 
tions  now  pursued  in  those  departments  where 
some  investigations  of  this  description  have  been 
instituted,  how  are  we  to  get  at  merit  among  the 
mob  of  applicants  for  work  ?  The  answer  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  merit  wanted.  Some  men  would 
become  capital  bookeepers  who  would  make  but  in- 
different soldiers.  A  registry  of  schools — and  in 
schools  a  registry  of  achievements,  not  only  in  one 
but  in  all  departments,  might  help  to  supply  the 
want.  The  inspectors  and  teachers  of  schools  could 
form  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  capicity  aud 
character  of  pupib ;  and  their  selection  of  youths 
who  might  be  considered  eligible  for  public  employ- 
ments, if  made  publicly,  would  not  be  often  unjust. 
All  or  half  of  the  eligible  would  not  accept  the 
opening.  The  parents  of  many  of  them  might  be 
able  to  make  better  openings  for  thdr  childreD. 
A  carefully  kept  log-book  in  educational  institutions 
would  be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference,  without 
any  selection  by  the  officials.  But  examinations 
made  publicly  in  (hose  branches  of  knowledge  that 
are  useful  in  different  departments  must  be  adopted 
ultimately,  if  any  claim  be  made  on  the  score  of 
merit  We  object  only  to  puerile  and  trifling,  or 
antiquated  questions,  more  curious  than  edifying, 
being  made  the  basis  of  this  secular  catechising. 

The  subject  brings  us  naturally  back  again  to 
the  franchise.  One  of  the  leading  objections  made 
to  its  expansion  was  founded  upon  the  ignorance 
of  the  population.  It  was  said  that  the  people 
were  ignorant  of  political  economy;    and  their 
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leaders  afforded  some  evidence  of  the  veracitj  of 
the  statement.  The  proposal  to  stop  labour,  and 
take  a  month*s  bolidaj,  was  a  project  of  starvation. 
It  erinced  very  little  knowledge  of  the  condition 
and  necessities  of  the  working  classes.  It  presup- 
posed that  labour  was  generally  in  advance  of 
capital,  and  had  acquired  the  means  of  living  for 
a  month  in  idleness.  The  industrial  classes  coidd 
subsist  upon  their  savings  for  a  much  longer  period, 
if  they  were  equally  divided ;  but  one-half  of  them 
depend  upon  one  week's  wages  for  next  week*s 
food;  while,  if  they  dabbed  their  means  to  make 
a  holiday  of  one  or  two  months,  they  would  only 
exhaust  their  resources,  and  render  their  class 
more  dependent  upon  the  money  power. 

The  proposal  of  a  gigantic  holiday  was  accom- 
panied, almost  necessarily,  by  another,  which  might 
have  been  adopted  alone.  The  Chartists  were 
advised  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  articles  paying 
customs  or  excise  duty.  The  two  classes  of  articles 
stand  upon  a  different  basis  in  political  economy. 
The  gooda  that  pass  through  oar  custom-houses  do 
not  interfere  with  the  home-production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  A  resolution  against  their 
eonsumption  would  reduce  the  revenue,  and  there- 
with reduce  wages  and  work  in  ail  the  manufac- 
turing districts.  They  are  bought  in  exchange  for 
our  goods,  and  not  for  our  gold ;  and  if  we  decline 
to  porehase  them  we  must  also  decline  to  work  for 
trq>ioai  countries. 

B^dseable  articles  are  generally  in  a  different  po- 
sition. The  family  who  substitute  coffee  or  tea 
for  their  beer,  practically  cheapen  their  loaf.  If, 
ther^ors,  any  great  number  of  persons  had  adopted 
this  self-denying  resolution,  they  might  have  injured 
the  revenue  in  one  department,  and  they  would 
hare  afforded  compensation  in  others.  They  might 
have  eheapened  com,  and  slightly  thereby  have 
reduced  the  buying  power  of  its  producers,  without 
inflicting  any  injury  upon  the  home  demand  for 
manafactures,  because  one  class  would  have  gained 
all  that  another  lost.  They  might  also  have  shown 
the  capability  of  the  country  to  supply  bread  for  its 
own  population ;  but  that  could  not  have  affected 
the  flude  of  goods ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
colonies  and  the  States,  the  corn  producing  countries 
do  not  buy  our  manufoctures  in  any  quantity  of 
importance  to  the  general  interests,  and  what  they 
take  of  them  would  be  consumed  without  reference 
to  our  purchases  of  that  one  article.  Temporary 
or  total  abstinence  from  exciseable  liquors  would 
not  therefore  have  affected  the  condition  of  the 
lerenue  materially;  while  it  would  have  raised  the 
drcnmatances  of  the  population.  It  could  have 
been  followed  with  no  other  result  than  is  effected 
by  the  temperance  societies,  so  far  as  they  go ;  and 
in  Scotland  they  have,  in  recent  years,  by  intelligent 
and  well  directed  efforts,  achieved  much  progress. 
We  admit  farther,  that,  at  the  peiiod  of  ^hich 
we  write,  the  leaders  of  this  movement  seemed  to 
teach  the  antagonism  of  classes.  They  did  not 
ieparate  between  the  abuse  and  the  use  of  capital, 
and  they  i^peared«  in  some  instances  at  least,  to 


foster  a  spirit  of  envy  towards  the  middle  classes. 
We  refer  now  to  the  physical  force  party,  after  the 
separation  from  their  more  amiable  companions. 
No  course  could  have  more  certainly  damasked 
their  own  cause.  The  middle  class  is  an  indefi- 
nite term.  It  comprehends  the  working  man  with 
an  apprentice,  or  with  two,  in  a  country  village, 
and  the  employer  who  pays  many  hundreds  of  work- 
men. It  comprehended  for  this  purpose  nearly  all 
those  who  either  had  or  might  have  a  place  on  the 
elector's  registry ;  but  they  are  the  men  through 
whom  directly  any  organic  change  must  be  effected; 
and  anger  is  not  instrumental  often  in  producing 
conversion  or  conviction. 

The  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  persons  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  a  considerable  number 
more  who  can,  but  do  not,  read  must  be  admitted. 
It  is  a  fact.  Education  has  been  grievously  neg- 
lected, but  by  whom  P  Not  by  those  who  could 
not,  but  by  those  who  did  not,  legislate.  The 
recent  revelations,  respecting  the  perversion  of  old 
educational  endowments,  show  that  at  one  time 
many  rich  persons  were  anxious  to  secure  general 
education  for  ever  in  their  different  parishes ;  and 
gradually  rogues  of  the  educated  class  lived  upon 
the  benevolence  of  the  dead,  by  robbing  the  means 
of  expanding  the  intellect  of  the  living.  Few 
crimes  have  been  more  clearly  proved  than  that ; 
but  between  proscriptions,  vested  rights,  and  law's 
delays,  very  few  offences  have  been  more  slowly 
corrected,  and  none  more  lightly  punished.  The 
educational  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  in  England  and  Ireland  are  very 
large,  but  while  Church  dignitaries,  who  call  them- 
selves the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  believe 
that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  the  vocation, 
have  expired  with  a  last  will  and  testament,  not  in 
accordance  quite  with  the  New  Testament,  in  their 
drawers,  covering  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of  a  million, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  means  are  employed  with 
prudence.  We  blame  not  the  dead — the  victims  of 
a  bad  system,  who  from  a  low  state  of  education,  have 
preferred  to  enrich  a  family  rather  than  instruct  a 
multitude ;  but  we  say  that  for  this  evil  the  un- 
enfranchised are  not  responsible. 

The  same  extravagant  system  extends  over  all 
our  national  transactions.  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie 
has  closed  his  Indian  consulship  with  the  annexa- 
tion of  Oude.  Different  opinions  will  be  expressed 
regarding  the  measure  at  home ;  but  its  practical 
results  will,  we  believe,  be  finally  conducive  to  the 
benefit  of  the  "  Oudists."  All  the  new  provinces 
of  India  have  been  material  gainers  by  annexation. 
Oude  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  confusion  that  cer- 
tainly could  not  exist  in  the  centre  of  our  own 
dominions  without  creating  the  most  lamentable 
dangers.  Moreover,  the  annexation  proceeds  upon 
a  treaty  of  fifty  years  standing.  The  King  of  Oude 
reigned  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  Indian  em- 
pire, involving  duties  which  he  neglected  systema- 
tically. We,  therefore,  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie  in  this 
ease;  but  the  council  at  Calctitta,  or  at  home,  or 
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the  Board  of  Control,  or  whoever  regulates  Indian 
affairs,  have  allowed  a  pension  of  £150,000  per 
annum  to  the  ex-Monarch.  The  population  of 
Oude  is  four  to  five  millions,  and  the  revenue 
probably  will  not  exceed  one  million ;  yet  of  the 
latter  15  per  cent,  is  paid  to  a  single  family  for 
doing  nothing.  A  premium  is  offered  virtually  for 
intrigue  or  civil  war.  In  a  land  where  current 
wages  do  not  exceed  one -fifth  of  our  English  rate, 
a  deposed  king  is  paid  one-half,  or  nearly,  of  the 
money  allowed  for  the  expenditure  of  the  Queen  of 
Britain.  If  matters  were  to  proceed  in  the  same 
train  for  two  or  three  centuries,  in  2156  the 
Oudists  would  be  an  ignorant,  uneducated  class, 
incapable  of  eiercising  the  franchise.  It  would  be 
different  then  if  now  two-thirds  of  this  Sovereign's 
pension  were  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 

The  education  of  the  voting  class  has  not  saved 
them  from  many  blunders.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  occupied  with  proofs.  One-half  of  the 
members  on  both  sides  are  indebted  for  their  seats 
to  something  else  than  their  intelligence.  Young 
men  in  favourable  circumstances  become  fit  for 
legislation  at  an  early  age.  The  great  education 
in  their  case  is  their  father's  estate,  or  some  other 
influence  that  will  not  bear  investigation.  They 
are  not  indebted  for  their  position  to  the  high 
opinion  formed  by  the  electors  of  their  acquire- 
ments and  lionesty.  Therefore  we  have  experi- 
enced the  tragedies  of  the  first  winter  campaign 
against  Sebaatopol.  Thus  we  have  all  public 
employments  sold  by  secret  auction.  We  hear  of 
Eussian  and  Turkish  corruption  with  astonishment, 
when  every  place  in  our  own  establishments  is 
either  filled  by  fan)ily  or  party  influences.  The 
Church  of  England  has  property  adequate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  education  of  the  people ;  but  one-half 
of  its  pulpits  are  advertised  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Even  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  is 
exercised  often  from  political  motives.  The 
diocese  of  Carlisle  has  fallen  last  month  to  a 
remarkably  able  bishop,  still  comparatively  young ; 
but  we  fear  that  the  late  rector  of  Bloomsbury 
tiight  have  evinced  the  energy,  talents,  and 
religious  character  which  he  has  shown  without 
attaining  a  bishopric,  if  one  of  his  brothers  had  not 
been  our  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
We  do  not  blame  the  appointment.  A  better  one, 
probably,  could  not  have  been  made ;  and  the 
churchmen  of  Carlisle  may  be  gratified  to  find 
their  interests  this  time  coinciding  with  political 
convenience. 

The  army  is  sold  at  a  fixed  tariff,  to  which  rich 
men  make  frequently  additions  of  a  voluntary  cha- 
racter. The  regimental  commissions  are  articles 
of  purchase  and  sale,  like  Bank  of  England  shares. 
They  are  not,  however,  always  sold,  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief gives  occasionally  among  his 
friends,  and  bis  friends*  friends.  Future  steps  are 
purchased  regularly,  and  a  poor  officer  who  cannot 
buy  is  not  an  agreeable  companion.  The  nation 
see  the  errors  of  the  system ;  but  Yisconut  Pal- 
merston  says  that  they  are  old,  and  being  old  and 


venerable  they  are  privileged  to  stand  until  they 
are  rooted  up  in  a  storm. 

Commissions  in  the  Navy  are  supposed  to  be 
rewards  of  merit,  seniority,  and  service ;  but  a 
casual  inspection  of  the  naval  preferments  will  show 
that  a  great  amount  of  merit  is  necessary  to  cope 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  interest  even  in  the 
Navy.  The  capabilities  of  the  influential  people's 
sons  are  astonisliing.  They  are  born  with  silver 
spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  fortune  attends  them. 
The  son  of  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  Euxine 
fleet,  was  a  decidedly  abler  man  than  many  officers 
who  were  by  a  dozen  years  his  seniors  in  the  ser- 
vice. The  fact  was  so ;  and  the  young  gentle- 
man's descent  was  not  allowed  to  overshadow  his 
merits.     That  would  have  been  unjust ! 

The  educational  proficiencies  of  the  voters  Lave 
not  prevented  a  policy  in  our  colonial  transactions 
that  leaves  the  entire  weight  of  a  great  empire 
upon  the  centre  even  during  war,  and  sent  the 
agents  of  our  Government  to  two  quarters  of  the 
world  in  search  of  foreign  soldiers,  who  have  never 
fired  a  shot  in  our  quarrel,  while  more  men  than  they 
could  employ,  interested  in  their  cause,  would  have 
been  found  within  a  mouth's  sail  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Their  qualifications  have  not  reformed 
a  system  of  currency  adorned  with  gross  monopolies, 
flourishing  in  what  is  pre-eminently  styled  the 
epoch  of  Free-trade.  We  search  the  world  for 
food,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  game  laws 
lead  to  the  destruction,  or  **  the  prevention,"  in 
different  shapes,  of  a  quantity  equal  to  all  that  we 
import,  and  a  list  of  annual  crimes  in  which  man- 
slaughter and  murder  appear  prominent.  The 
qualifications  of  the  present  voters,  notwithstanding 
their  interest  and  stake  in  the  country,  do  not  pre- 
vent our  prisons  from  emptying  over  the  land, 
periodically,  discharges  of  old  thieves,  who,  without 
a  character,  are  abandoned  to  their  professional  re- 
sources ;  although  the  exercise  of  a  slight  degree 
of  ingenuity  might  serve  to  guide  them  out  of  this 
temptation.  An  enumeration  of  our  omissions 
and  commissions  is  however  unnecessary,  for  cus- 
tom, in  the  form  of  law,  enthralls  us,  and  the  large 
constituencies  are  overruled  by  the  electors  of  New 
Boss  and  its  genus  of  boroughs,  where  fire-balls 
are  employed  as  arguments ;  or  by  those  of  another, 
and  perhaps  a  more  dangerous  classification,  where 
sovereigns  fulfil  the  same  object,  and  seats  in  Par- 
liament aie  the  staple  trade  of  the  town. 

Twenty  years  since  an  educational  qualification 
was  proposed.  Like  a  whisper  in  a  storm  it  waa 
overborne,  along  with  every  other  suggestion,  by 
the  demand  for  one  remedy  to  a  disease  that  ad- 
mitted of  several.  It  has  been  again  proposed, 
and  will  meet  probably  with  no  better  success. 
The  term  is  extremely  indistinct,  and  might  cover 
very  gross  injustice ;  yet  as  people  who  can  write 
are  always  able  to  read,  these  two  rudimental  re- 
sults of  education  might  be  employed  without 
affording  any  opportunity  for  useless  questions,  or 
cross-examination  of  men  who  merely  proposed  to 
dbcharge  a  duty. 
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All  abnses  are  met  by  associations.  All  deli- 
dencies  are  recogaised  by  an  organisation  to  supply 
them.  A  mania  for  collective  exertions  exists  in  a 
multitude  of  minds ;  and  thus  we  have  societies 
formed  to  correct  each  particular  wrong.  Neither 
of  these  bodies  acquires  consideration,  because  it 
proposes  a  narrow  sphere  of  action,  and  the  number 
of  its  members  must  be  limited.  The  operation  of 
the  societies  resembles  a  proposal  to  buy  filters 
for  every  house  in  a  hamlet,  because  an  accident 
had  occurred  at  the  pump.  The  course  adopted 
is  considered  practical,  because  it  does  not 
contemplate  an  organic  change.  The  man  is 
sick,  aud  instead  of  adopting  a  rational  cure  he 
is  improved  by  cautious  degrees,  and  alow,  short 
steps,  accompanied  with  frequent  and  heavy  fees. 
We  foster  our  abuses  as  very  young  schoolboys 
take  care  of  their  lozenges,  using  one  at  a  time, 
and  carefully  rolling  up  the  stock,  not  from  any 
mors  pmdential  motive  thau  the  desire  to  make 
them  "last."  The  Administrative  Reform  Associa- 
tion  is  the  large  reformbg  society  of  the  day.  It 
enjoyed  a  good  start.  A  vast  abuse  was  made  for 
it.  The  death  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  formed 
its  seed,  and  the  plant  should  have  taken  to  the 
soil;  but  it  proceeds  upon  the  irrational  scheme  of 
referring  to  all  the  millowners  the  advantage  of 
fencmg  machinery;  to  all  the  spirit  dealers  the 
necoessity  of  shortening  their  hours  of  sale;  or  to 
all  the  glue,  and  vinegar,  and  patent  manure 
manufacturers  the  propriety  of  conducting  their 
business  at  a  decent  distance  from  crowded  streets. 
Many  individuals  in  these  trades  see  the  propriety 
of  these  su^^stions,  and  adopt  them — as  a  few 
manufacturers  of  fire  works  and  lucifer  matches 
select  solitary  spots  where  they  may  be  blown  up 
or  burned  out  alone,  if  au  accident  occurs  in  their 
vocation;  yet  the  majority,  accustomed  to  the 
danger,  compel  their  neighbours  to  share  the 
doubly  hazardous  risk  without  its  profit.  The 
patronage  of  the  State  is  enjoyed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  classes  named,  and  other  classes 
"take  their  freedom"  when  they  can,  by  many 
persons  who  believe  consoientiously  that  they  were 
bom  to  it. 

By  quarrelling  with  these  followers  of  a  bad 
system,  we  only  excite  their  prejudices.  The  ma- 
jority of  them  are  honourable  men  in  private  life, 
who  would  not  deprive  any  man  of  a  penny  or  a 
pound  that  they  considered  to  be  his  property. 
Hafortunately,  they  have  learned  to  consider  public 
employment  their  heritage,  even  more  inalienable 
than  lands  or  manors.  The  labour  of  beating  this 
belief  out  of  them  would  be  greater  than  is  re- 
qoisite  to  correct  the  evil  at  the  fountain,  and  to 
iecure  for  the  people  the  management  of  their 
own  business. 

A  very  old  adage,  says  In  sileniio  et  in  gpa  erit 
fortUudo  iua.  It  was  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
It  vould  be  the  folly  of  the  moderns.  Men  might 
ut  in  solitude,  hoping  on  for  a  dozen  of  geuera- 
tions,  before  a  Magna  Charta  would  fall  from  the 
clouds,  or  rise  from  the  dust.     Some  men  must 


be  misrepresented  and  misunderstood  before  any 
useful  advance  can  be  effected.  Still,  this  kind  of 
martyrdom  is  remarkably  light,  if  it  be  not  exactly 
pleasant.  All  these  tales,  true  often,  respecting 
adventurers,  will  be  repeated  against  those  who 
may  seek  to  remodel  our  institutions,  except  upon 
a  plan  previously  sketched  by  the  leaders  of  one  of 
the  great  parties  for  their  own  convenience ;  but 
rude  lessors  of  the  past,  and  the  dark  threatening 
of  the  future,  will  be  together  lost,  if  these  little 
difficulties  cannot  be  surmounted. 

Looking  back  at  the  movement  now  twenty 
years  old,  and  the  names  of  those  who  directed  it, 
we  miss  the  leaders  of  that  time.  The  grave  has 
many  of  them.  Let  us  profit  by  the  errors  of  the 
past.  We  drifted  into  war  unprepared.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  empire  hereafter  should  be  pre- 
pared for  struggles  that  may  arise  suddenly. 
Always  and  everywhere  those  masses  who  are  more 
oppressed  than  any  whom  we  know,  will  not  suffer 
on  in  silence;  and  those  who  gain,  or  who  are 
gratified  by  their  sufferings,  will  not  in  patience 
tolerate  the  bad  example  of  our  half-developed 
institutions.  The  Timet  correspondent  copies  a 
moi  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  at 
Paris,  describing  the  treaty  as  "  une  paix  et  non  la 
pais"  The  diplomatist's  wit  is  wisdom.  The 
present  peace  is  an  armistice, — a  truce — anything 
— but  not  the  solution.  The  war  of  opinion  is 
yet  to  begin,  and  has  not  oommenced.  We  should 
prepare  to  repel  its  surges ;  and  class  legislation 
almost  left  our  army  to  starve.  This  same  legisla- 
tion has  invariably  treated  the  empire  as  disjointed 
paroels.  The  people  would  recognise  its  unity. 
It  has  rendered  money  the  life  of  commerce,  and 
freetrade  dependent  upon  the  foreign  speculations 
of  cosmopolitan  capitalists,  who,  at  any  time,  by  a 
speculation  in  Austrian  or  Eussian  railways,  can 
drain  away  our  gold  to  help  the  march  of  armed 
slaves  towards  the  despot's  work,  and  by  the 
operation,  reduce  our  working  classes  to  comparative 
dissatisfaction  and  want.  The  people  would 
rebuke  this  madness,  and  remodel  the  Peel  and 
Overstone  currency  laws.*  But  under  any  circum- 
stances they  would  satisfy  themselves.  They 
would  act  upon  their  own  principles.  The  respon- 
sibility would  be  their  own ;  and  while  the  majority 
might  be  exposed  to  the  grumblings  of  the  minority 
the  latter  would  feel  their  principles  to  be  valueless, 
if  they  could  not  gain  converts  by  discussion. 

We  need  at  this  moment  the  construclion  or  the 
revival  of  some  organisation  to  provide  that  the 
popular  will  should  completely  control  the  people's 
business.  A  direct  agitation  upon  a  given  subject 
secures  this  want,  upon  that  one  topic,  by  an 
erroneous  application  of  strength.  An  equally 
zealous  movement  would  render  this  influence  easy, 
habitual,   and  permanent.      It  will   be   met  by 

*  The  law  of  EnglMiid  i»  the  roust  cosily  article  in  the 
empire,  and  many  pereoiii  nuhcr  than  pay  for  justice  mbinit 
to  injattiee.  XJaleta  the  pablie  be  at  devoid  of  oomrooa 
■eote  aa  tlie  Uwyers,  they  would  fedooe  the  price  of  thia 
commodity. 
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statistics  to  prove  popular  iguonnce  m  many 
districts;  but  its  success  would  compell  efforts 
from  all  parties  to  rub  out  that  blot.  It  would  be 
opposed,  because,  not  only  are  many  persons 
iguorant,  but  a  large  number  are  criminal ;  yet  all 
our  great  criminals  are  not  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Tlie  commercial  and  monetary  delinquents 
of  the  past  and  the  present  year  are  well  educated 
men.  Mr.  Sadleir  was  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
along  with  his  brother,  and  other  tools.  Palmer 
of  Kugeley,  and  Dove  of  Leeds,  both  charged  with 
the  greatest  crimes  on  our  record,  still  untried,  are 
comparatively  educated  men,  and  we  presume  thaf 
they  were  both  electors,  and  probably  in  more  that 
one  constituency.  It  would  be  said  that  a  multitude 
of  the  non-eleotors  are  intemperate  in  their  habits ; 
but  the  electors  are  not  all  sober  men,  while  the 
managers  of  the  licensing  system  are  all  voters. 

CrimiQation  and  recrimination  are  bad  arguments. 
Nobody  is  vindicated  by  ei  tu  quoque,  yet  for  this 
purpose  the  phrase  is  useful ;  although  the  majority 
of  the  electors  are  not  opposed  to  reform.  It  is 
wanted,  in  some  measure,  and  a  struggle  will  be 
requisite  to  secure  it  because  the  majority  of  the 
electors  are  virtually  unrepresented.  If  any  one 
man  possessed  as  many  votes  as  other  twelve  men 
in  a  district,  eleven  of  the  twelve  might  be  con- 
sidered as  unrepresented.  An  elector  of  New 
Koss,  as  contrasted  with  an  elector  of  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  has  a  forty- voter  power, 
and  a  Harwich  man  has  fifty  times  the  representa- 
tion of  a  London  merchant.  Harwich  and  New 
Boss,  not  being  exceptional  cases,  but  exemplary 
cases  of  a  class,  the  difference  in  the  electoral 
privileges  of  the  foolbh  and  the  wise,  the  safe  aad 
the  unsafe  districts,  becomes  an  important  element, 
in  the  settlement  of  political  questions. 

Twenty  years  should  have  given  to  reformers, 
or  extensioinists  of  political  privileges,  an  enlarge- 
ment of  political  wisdom.  They  are  now  rather 
apt  to  show  their  strength  on  fractions.  One  very 
large  party  then  were  too  bigotted,  perhaps,  in 
their  exertions  for  one  mode,  and  ou3  mode  only,  of 
attaining  their  object.  A  new  organisation  should 
now  take  a  more  liberal  character.  It  should  place 
progress  in  the  right  direction  before  the  people, 
and  take  help  from  all  who  are  willing  to  move. 
We  should  be  thankful  for  every  addition  to 
popular  power,  and  not  refuse  suMy  their  com- 
pany who  walk  as  fast  as  others  but  do  not  yet 
propose  to  walk  so  far.  Lord  John  Russell's  new 
Heform  Bill  would  correct,  we  believe,  some 
anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  the  franchise,  and 
that  is  something,  although  it  may  resemble  the 
continuance  of  injustice.  Mr.  King's  proposal  to 
admit  the  intellectual  and  moral  equality  of  ten 
pound  householders  in  counties  with  those  of 
boroughs,  is  but  an  acknowledgement  by  law  of 
one  of  those  truisms  that  nobody  can  deny  in 
theory.  Major  Reid's  recommendation  to  give  a 
vote  to  each  person  who  pays  Income  tax  would 
only  turn  a  painful  into  a  pleasant  operation,  and 
having  been  recommended  by  us  long  ago  would  be 


supported  still.  The  Educational  test  has  been 
puily  revived  in  a  new  pamphlet,  containing  old. 
ideas,  published  in  London  by  an  experienced 
reformer,*  and  if  the  test  were  rendered  a  simple 
and  not  a  compound  application ;  if  it  were  con- 
fined to  elementary  instruction  that  could  not  be- 
come the  subject  of  cross-examination,  it  would 
not  be  opposed  by  those  who  look  less  for  abstract 
ideas  than  for  good  government,  and  the  realisation 
of  justice.  Nearly  sixteen  years  have  passed  since 
we  urged  a  very  honest  Chartist  leader  to  adopt  a 
scheme  of  this  nature,  in  reply  to  all  the  arguments 
based  on  the  ignorance  of  the  unenfranchised.  He 
promised  to  adopt  the  advice  if  the  charter  were 
not  carried  in  two  years.  It  is  not  carried  in  six- 
teen years,  but  he  has  disappeared  from  the  contest. 
We  lose  men  in  addition  to  time,  and  become 
accustomed  to  narrow  and  restricted  usages ;  ex- 
actly as  Poland  is  said  now  to  be  no  longer  Poland, 
but  accustomed  to  be  the  frontier  province  of  Rus- 
sia, and  contented  with  its  position. 

Scotland  has  been  considered  sometimes  as  an 
experimental  farm  for  theories.  It  was  experimented 
upon  in  agricultural  statistics.  ,  It  has  been  selected 
as  the  trial  ground  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
by  the  State  from  deer  and  sheep,  in  some  districts, 
as  subjects,  rather  than  men.  Here  the  empire 
has  long  tried  the  working  of  a  |)oor  law,  which 
may  be  more  properly  described  as  a  sick  and 
infirm  law.  In  Scotland,  trial  has  been  made  for 
a  century  or  two  of  cheap  education  for  the  young. 
It  will  be  allowed  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
has  now  on  trial  in  this  country  the  most  restricted 
electoral  system,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
complications  and  difficulties  in  its  attaiument. 
Scotland  has  been  the  experimental  ground  for  the 
smallest  political  privileges  since  the  Union.  If 
now  Parliament  should  reverse  the  experiment,  and 
try  it  with  the  greatest  expansion  of  political 
freedom  for  a  time,  the  movement  would  be  in  a 
straight  way,  not  complete  and  perfect,  but  still 
towards  right,  and  therefore  not  to  be  opposed. 

Now  or  sometime  afterwards,  our  advice  must 
be  adopted.  Either  an  organisation  must  be 
formed  to  obtain  decisive  changes  in  our  political 
system,  or  they  cannot  be  obtained.  Unless  the 
public  be  contented  with  our  present  political  at* 
tainments,  they  must  require  an  advance.  Go- 
vernments give  nothing  voluntarily.  It  would  be 
a  gratuitous  assumption  to  presume  that  their 
members  will  take  more  trouble  than  is  requisite 
to  discharge  their  duties.  If  our  present  electoral 
system  be  correct,  it  should  be  conserved.  Those 
persons  who  believe  in  its  propriety  are  oooaer- 
vatives ;  and  we  would  all  belong  to  that  body,  if 
we  could  only  entertain  the  same  creed;  but  all 
belong  to  it  virtually  who  do  nothing  to  improve 
and  remodel  a  system  which,  although  an  improve- 
ment on  that  which  precedtd  it,  leaves  the  public 
opinion  without  adequate  expression,  and  the  public 
business  exposed  to  scandals  in  its  management  of 
which  we  have  painful  and  perpetual  exposures. 


^BflUaglitm  Wilson* 
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Batt  coats  all  iroanc'd  and  'brolder'd  o'er. 
And  morainff -horns  and  scaifs  they  wore ; 
Saeh  better  knae  was  barad  to  aid 
'  Hie  warriors  in  the  escalade  ; 
An  as  they  march'd,  in  n^ged  tongue^ 
8oD(s  of  Teatooio  fends  thej  saqg. 

Lav  0/  tA€  Latt  iOnitreL 


the  door  which  was  tobrfaif  him  into  the  presonce  of  his  jadses,  he  met  a  valiant  knit, 
eiiK*  ^ho  .  .  .  clapped  him  on  the  thoolder,  and  shaking  his  nead*  white  with  battle,  said 


t  knight. 


AibelUaorlw 

the  edekvated  Goom  too  FmndsV  „, . . . ^     _^  , , 

Undly  to  Un,  '*  If  ook,  monlc,  thou  art  treading  a  path  such  as  I  and  many  other  odooels  have  never  Tontnred  on  in  oar  moat 
hsaateu  liattlelMda ;  if  thoa  ait  honest  at  heart,  and  certain  of  thy  cause,  go  forward  in  6od*8  name  :  He  will  not  desert  thee," 

Merle  iyAMbiffni*9  Sittory  of  (he  B</ormation,  Book  Til.,  chap.  8. 


Thi  year  14S7  is  a  memorable  one  in  the  history 
of  Qenmk  tactics.  While  the  knights  of  the  em- 
pire were  displaying  their  prowess  in  the  hist  great 
tooniafflent  held  on  Teutonio  soil,  the  Emperor 
Muimilian  was  raising,  in  Swabia  and  the  Bhein- 
thai,  the  first  companies  of  that  famous  infantry 
vhicb  for  nearly  a  century  directed  and  decided  the 
hu  of  war  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Nersr,  perb^n,  did  a  more  motley  host  engage 
in  combat  than  those  "  frommen  landaknechte**  of 
Maiimilian.  Cssar  QroUier*  has  described  them 
as  they  appeared  to  southern  eyes,  when,  gaunt 
liih  famine  and  fatigue,  they  rushed  like  ravening 
volres  under  the  banner  of  Bourbon  to  the  sack  of 
Borne:  Bireium  ob  fMgniiudinem  maU  eapiii 
eoUreu,  lati  eaicei,  laxa  caii^a,  sed  laxiores 
iioneei.  Mi  nihil  nt  UM^tM  getUit  vestitu  cakeatuve 
qwd  9fKtMiium  oeulis  pouii  obleetare.  But  if  we 
Tould  form  to  ourselves  a  lively  idea  of  the  general 
appearance  of  these  adventurous  companions,  we 
most  have  recourse,  as  Dr.  Barthold  has  remarked, 
to  8ueh  illustrations  as  those  with  which  Melchior 
PBnziag,  chaplain  of  St.  Sebaldus'  at  Nuremberg 
in  1517,  caused  his  copy  of  Theuerdank  to  be  skil- 
fully illttminated.f  There  we  shall  see  them  por- 
trayed in  many  plates,  each  man  clothed  and  armed 
sccording  to  his  humour  or  his  oircurostauces,  one 
with  a  morion,  another  with  a  close  helmet,  another 
with  a  hat,  another  with  a  cap  and  feathers ;  some 
in  cuirasses,  gorgets,  and  buff  coats,  others  in 
palfed  jerkins,  sometimes  with  tight  sleeves  and 
aomelimes  with  sleeves  loose  and  curiously  slashed ; 
ibeir  nether  garments  of  every  grotesque  variety  of 
cut,  from  the  pompous  swell  of  the  citizen's  truuk 
l^ose  down  to  the  tight  pantaloons  of  the  cavalier ; 
ererj  man  girt^  gartered,  and  shod  just  as  was 
ooDvenient  or  suited  his  fancy  ;  his  hair  and  beard 
trimmed  sometimes  in  one  fashion  and  sometimes 
is  another;    his  weapons,  such  as  he  had  found 

*  Qooted  by  Professor  Bvthold,  of  Qreifswalde,  in  his 
jj«inbla  work,  entitled  "  Georg  von  Frftndsberg,  oder  das 
I>ntsclie  Kriegshand-werk  ror  Zeit  der  Eeformation,"  to 
vkich,  IS  will  be  hereafter  seen,  we  are  indebted  for  moch 
CBnon  iDformatioD  on  the  snbject  of  this  article. 

t  Barthold,  p.  63  \  from  whom  also  the  description  in  the 
tot  his  been  prindpally  taken.  See,  also,  the  first  Tolamo 
^^BaaWs « ?ftis(ai  nnd Tolker  von  Slid  Earopa,"  Berlin, 


hanging  up  in  his  father's  workshop,  or  had  taken 
from  the  enemy — morrispikes  and  lanoes,   shafts 
with  variously  shaped  barbs,  halberts,   partisans^ 
morgenstems,   mallets,   swords,   sometimes   long, 
and  adapted  to  cut  and  thrust,  and  sometimes  short 
and  broad,  and  hung  obliquely  across  the  loins  or 
across  the  stomach;  some  with  shapeless  arque- 
busses,  their  powder  flasks  borne  at  their  hips,  as 
the  gaoler  bore  his  keys  and  the  ancient  scribe  his 
scriptorium  —  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  gentry  such  as  these,  thus  strangely 
and  fant^tically  equipped,  clad  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,   armed  with  every  sort  of  weapon 
which  had  been  used  in  peasant  wars  or  city  broils, 
and  led  by  a  tall  warrior  on  horseback,  cased  in 
steel  from  head  to  foot,  playing  with  the  dogs  that 
leap  around  him,  and  attended  by  his  body-guards 
in  yet  more  strange  array  than  any  of  their  fel- 
lows —  the  ensigns,  in  hose  and  'jackets  of  the 
most  flaunting   fashion,    bearing  lofty  standards, 
tricked  out  with  ribbons  and  chains  of  honour ;  the 
drummers,  with  drums  like  wine  casks,  followed 
hard  by  the  main  body — the  "helle  haufen" — 
singing  and  swearing  as  they  march  ;  the  serious 
and  almost  ghostlike  figare  of  the  Schaltheiss,* 
with  his  notaries  and  assistants ;  the  provost-mar- 
shal, with  his  gaolers,  in  a  disguise  so  grotesque 
as  to  contrast  strangely  with  the  terrible  duties  of 
his  office ;  and  last  of  all  Master  Hammerling,  the 
executioner,  with  his  ambulatory  gallows,  at  once 
the  dread  and  delight  of  every  true  and  fearless 
landsknecht  —  let  us  conceive  a  picture  such  as 
this,  which   the   pencil  of  a  Callot   should  have 
transmitted  to  posterity,  and  let  us  add  to  it  those 
various  squalid  gmups  of  sutlers  and  courtezans, 
and  packs  of  yelping  dogs,  which  crowd  together 
in   inextricable  confusion  amongst   the   cars  and 
baggage  waggons  that  follow  the  line  of  march, 
and  we  will  have  bodily  before  our  eyes  the  most 
important  portion  of  those  armies  with  whioh  the 
Emperor  Charles  held  the  world  in  check,  with 
which  he   conquered   Francis  at   Pavia  and   the 
Turks  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which  was 
reared  that  distinguished  soldier  whom  his  country- 

♦  A  sort  of  regimental  judge,  whose  learned  duties,  how- 
ever,  did  not  prevent  him  from  drawing  the  sword  on  pressing 
emergencies. 
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men  bave  called  the  GJennan  Bayard,  a  few  pas- 
sages  in  whose  strange  and  eventful  life  we  are  now 
about  to  lay  before  oar  readers  —  Geobgb  von 
Fbuhdsbebg. 

It  was,  while  yet  fresh  from  the  pemsal  of  that 
Tolume  of  D*Aabigne's  history,  which  records  the 
first  meeting  of  Friindsberg  and  Lather/  that, 
at  the  little  inn  of  the  little  town  of  Gorlitz,  in 
Lusatia,  we  chaaced  to  stumble  on  the  book  which 
first  introduced  us  to  a  knowledge  of  thb  farourite 
chief  of  the  German  Landsknechts.  It  was  a  little, 
yellow,  worm-eaten  volame,  without  title-page  or 
colophon,  and  bearing  on  every  page  the  unmia- 
takeable  marks  of  having  been  for  three  hundred 
years  the  favourite  hand-book  of  its  many  owners. 
Btit  soiled  and  mutilated  as  it  was,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognisiog  in  the  venerable  relic 
which  lay  before  us  that  rarest  of  biographies,  the 
"  Kriegsthaten  von  Friindsberg"  of  his  countryman 
Ileissner.  With  trembling  eagerness  we  turned 
over  its  tattered  pages ;  but  in  proportion  to  the 
impatience  with  which  we  took  it  up  was  the  dis- 
'  appointment  with  which  we  laid  it  down.  For 
Reissner's  biograpliy  of  Friindsberg,  althongh  in 
many  places  extremely  amusing,  is  perhaps  the  very 
meagrest  of  its  class,  and  contains  little  which  may 
not  be  read  with  nearly  equal  pleasure,  and  far  greater 
profit,  in  the  nearly  contemporary  pages  of  Guicci- 
ardini  and  Paulus  Jovius.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
until  we  had  become  acquainted  with  that  work  of 
Dr.  Barthoid's  whose  title  we  have  already  given 
in  a  note,  that  we  obtained  sufficient  insight  into 
the  character  and  career  of  Friindsberg  to  enable 
us  to  complete  the  sketch  of  him  which  we  had 
begun,  nearly  twenty  months  before,  at  the  little 
inn  of  Gorlitz,  in  Lusatia. 

George  von  Friindsberg  was  born  at  the  Castle 
of  Mindelheim,  in  Bavaria^  in  the  year  1473.  He 
very  early  became  a  soldier;  and  served  his  first 
campaigns  under  Mai^imilian,  when  that  prince  was 
engaged  in  his  wars  with  the  Swiss.  Friindsberg's 
chief  comrade  throughout  those  campaigns  was  the 
famous  Goctz  von  Berlichlngen,  whose  subsequent 
career  has  been  immortalised  by  Goethe  in  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  dramas.  But  Friindsberg  was 
of  far  too  practical  a  character  to  sympathise  with 
the  "hedge -knight- errantry"  of  his  friend  of 
the  Iron  Hand.  Wliile  Goetz,  therefore,  was 
wasting  "  the  energies  of  his  gallant  and  honest 
nature  in  petty  skirmishes  with  the  neighbouring 
nobles  and  burghers  of  Franconia,"  Friindsberg  was 
receiving  from  the  hand  of  Maximilian  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  pre- 
paring to  enter  on  that  brilliant  career  of  arms 
which  was  destined  to  raise  him  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

It  was  in  the  disgraceful  war  of  the  League  of 
Cambray  against  Venice  that  Friindsberg  first 
appeared  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  landsknechts. 
In  that  of  the  Swabian  League  against  Wirtemberg 
he  held  the  chief  command  under  his  suzerain  the 

*  See  the  panige  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  this  article.. 


Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  interposed,  though  without 
success,  on  behalf  of  his  friend  von  Berlichingen, 
when  that  honest  and  gallant,  but  wrong-headed, 
leader  fell  by  treachery  at  Mochmuld  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates.  On  the  decease  of 
Maximilian,  Friindsberg  was  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Charles,  in  his  military  command ;  and 
it  was  while  he  held  that  dignity  that  he  attended 
the  Diet  at  Worms,  and  addressed  Luther  in  the 
memorable  language  to  which  we  have  already 
made  allusion. 

Frundsberg's  position  with  regard  to  the  Hefor- 
mation  has  been  keenly  canvassed  both  bj  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  that  great  movement. 
But  his  after  conduct  seems  to  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  his  kindly  feelings  towards  Liuther 
ultimately  ripened  into  a  deliberate  renunciation  of 
his  allegiance  to  Rome.  In  the  following  passage, 
which  we  extract  from  an  able  and  judicious  fMper 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,  the  question  is  placed  in  a  light  at  once 
so  novel  and  so  truthful  that  the  reader  will 
probably  pardon  the  digression  for  the  sake  of  the 
instruction  it  conveys.  Friindsberg,  says  this  acute 
and  well-informed  writer. 

Was  one  of  those  who  assisted  most  essentially  in  the 
liberation  of  a  targe  portion  of  liis  oonntrjmen  from  epiritoal 
control.  Bnt  we  most  be  cantioot  not  to  judf^e  of  the 
conduct  of  the  earliest  champions  of  the  Beformation  (and 
especially  of  the  rough  soldiers  who  embraced  it  while  still 
heartily  attached  to  the  deTotional  prnctices  in  whicli  their 
infancy  was  nurtured),  by  the  rules  which  are  juat  and 
reasonable  when  applied  to  men  who  professed  the  Protestant 
creed  when  Protestantism  had  aNoned  a  deftnite  shape — 
after  eaeh  of  the  new  churches  had  decided  for  itself  how 
much  to  retain  or  reject,  and  how  much  to  add  to  ancient 
doctrine  and  discipliae.  Catholic  writers  are  natarally 
zealous  in  pointing  out  the  inconsistencies  which  marked  the 
lives  of  the  earliest  Teformen ;  bit  althongh  acoh  inoonaiat- 
encies  may  famish  good  gronnds  for  impeaching  their  jndg- 
mentjthey  can  seldom  be  interpreted  as  proofs  of  insiaoef  ity. 
.  .  ., .  Could  we  look  distinctly  into  the  spirit  of  those  con- 
fessors of  our  Churches,  as  we  are  partially  enabled  to  do 
into  that  of  Luther  by  the  nnreserred  openness  of  his 
writings  on  topics  connected  with  himself,  we  should  probably 
find  them  all  exhibiting,  althongh  in  less  striding  proportion^ 
the  characteristics  of  his  rude  and  gigantic  intellect,  a  atrange 
mixture  of  the  hardiest  philosophy  with  the  most  vulgar 
prejudices.  We  should  then  be  able  to  analyse  the  contra- 
dictory emotions  which  made  Friindsberg  lead  armies  acroes 
the  Alps  to  humble  the  Pope,  and  yet  go  into  buttle  (aa  be 
did  at  Pavia)  with  a  moak*s  oowl  drawn  over  his  helmet  ia 
token  of  devotion.  So  that,  while  some  of  his  reported 
actions  have  induced  the  Catholics  to  claim  him  as  adlteriug 
at  heart  to  the  ancient  faith,  Luther,  who  had  reason  to  know 
him,  mentions  him  amongst  "  those  heroes  for  whose  take 
God  blesses  a  whole  country  ;**  and,  so  shortly  after  hia  death 
as  daring  the  war  of  Smalkalde,  he  was  looked  back  to  as 
one  of  the  national  champions  against  foreign  dominion,  and 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Arroinius  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

The  war  with  France  which  followed  the  eleva* 
tion  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  throne,  once  more 
called  Friindsberg  to  the  field.  From  Picardj* 
where  he  served  through  the  indecisive  caaapaiga 
of  1521  with  increased  repntation»he  was  despatched 
at  the  head  of  a  force,  hastily  collected  in  Upper 
Swabiaand  the  Oberland,  to  the  assistance  of  Peacara» 
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Leyra,  and  Golonna,  who  then  oommanded  for  the 
Emperor  in  the  Milanese.  His  arrival  was  oppor- 
taoe.  Laatrec,  at  the  head  of  the  allied  French 
and  Venetian  troops,  and  supported  hy  large  rein- 
fonements  from  the  Cantons,  was  menacing  Milan 
from  the  direetion  of  the  Tessino.  John  de  Medici, 
vitb  those  Italian  bands  snmamed  "the  Blaek" 
froffl  the  deep  oioarniDg  which  they  wore  in  memory 
of  bisiraeie  Leo,  was  hurrying  hy  forced  marches 
from  the  sonth  to  Lantreo's  assistance,  and  the 
vhole  duchy  would,  owing  to  the  forced  inactivity 
of  the  Imperialists,  have  been  speedily  OTcrmn, 
bad  not  the  arrival  of  Frdndsbergwith  his  Germans 
compelled  the  French  Marshal  to  renounce  his 
inteaded  attack  upon  the  capital,  and  fall  back 
upoB  the  Lago  Ma^ore,  in  order  to  place  himself 
fa  ooffloanieation  with  France,  and  regain  the 
militaiy  stores  which  he  had  left  behind  him  at 
Arooa.  Closely  watched  by  Fescara,  who  finally 
took  op  a  strong  position  at  an  old  hunting  lodge 
of  tbe  Yiaconti,  near  Bicoeca,  about  four  miles 
from  Milan  on  what  is  now  called  the  Simplon 
Hoad,  Latttrec  found  his  projected  retreat  inter- 
cepted, and  bis  pontion  in  the  duchy  rendered  one 
of  extreme  peril.  The  behaviour  of  the  Swiss, 
wbo  formed  by  much  the  stronger  portion  of  the 
oonfedetatearmy,  also  added  to  his  embarrassments. 
Whole  regiments,  disgusted  with  the  incessant 
akinnishing  and  beating  op  of  outposts,  mutinied, 
and  demanded  either  to  be  led  against  the  enemy 
or  be  permitted  to  cut  their  way  home  to  tbeir 
moQutaios  as  best  they  might.  In  vain  did  Pedro 
Nararra,  with  characteristic  bluntness,  urge  upon 
Lantrec  tbe  folly  of  complying  with  either  of  the 
Sniss  demands ;  in  vain,  with  equally  characteristic 
iotrepidity,  did  he  advise  the  prompt  and  unsparing 
puaisbment  of  the  ringleaders*  The  shouts  of  the 
maloontentSy  and  their  reiterated  demands  for 
"  argent,  bataille,  ou  cong6,"  still  rung  in  Lautrec's 
ears,  and,  almost  impregnable  as  he  allowed  tbe 
Imperial  position  to  be,  he  finally  determined  upon 
an  immediate  attack  upon  the  entire  line  of  Pea- 
can's  intrenchments. 

On  the  morning,  therefore,  of  the  29th  of  April, 
1523,  he  broke  up  from  Monza  and  advanced  upon 
Bicoeca,  having  first  directed  tbe  famous  Anne  de 
HoQtmorenoy  to  lead  his  Swiss  battalions  against 
the  front  line  of  the  Imperialists,  which  was  com- 
posed wholly  of  Friindsberg's  landsknechts,  while 
be  himself,  with  the  French  and  Venetians, 
maiuEuvred  upon  Fescara*s  flanks.  But  before  the 
Swiss  ootild  reach  the  edge  of  the  ravine  which 
protected  the  front  of  the  Imperialist  position,  more 
than  a  thousand  had  fallen  under  the  combined  fire 
of  falconet  and  arquebuss.  "  Yet  they  kept  their 
nob  until  they  reached  the  brink  of  the  hollow 
wav,  when,  finding  it  deeper  than  they  had  antici- 
pated, and  encumbered  with  the  preposterous 
length  of  their  pikes,  the  foremost  files  were  thrown 
into  utter  confusion.  Precipitated,  by  the  weight 
of  ibeir  own  advancing  column,  into  the  fatal 
hollov,  they  were  slaughtered  iu  heape  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy :  the  strongest  and  boldest  among 


them  struggled  out  of  the  press,  and  clambered 
singly  op  tbe  opposite  bank,  only  to  perish  on  the 
points  of  tho  landsknechts.  Twenty-two  captains 
and  three  thousand  men  had  fallen  before  the  wings 
of  the  French  army  had  reached  their  respective 
points  of  attack.'**  But  as  it  was  now  too  late 
to  recover  the  day,  Lautreo  determined  on  a  retreat, 
and  the  whole  French  force  fell  back  in  excellent 
order,  unpursued  by  the  enemy.  The  discomfited 
Swiss  soon  afterwards  broke  up,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  carrying  with  them,  says  BaHhold,  to 
their  chalets  and  workshops,  a  gloom  and  a  dis- 
couragement "which  lay  several  years  over  the 
Cantons ;  and  Friindsberg,  whom  they  called  the 
Man-eater,  long  remained  the  terror  of  the  warriors 
of  Uri.» 

On  the  departure  of  the  Swiss,  Lautreo  withdrew 
from  the  Milanese  with  the  remnant  of  his  shattered 
forces.  Early,  however,  in  the  summer  of  1524, 
Francis  re-entered  the  duchy  in  person,  and  laid 
siege  to  Pavia.  Friindsberg,  who  had  in  the 
meantime  returned  to  Germany  with  his  share  of 
tbe  plunder  of  Genoa,  which  had  been  stormed  by 
Colonna  within  a  month  of  the  day  of  Bicoeca^ 
immediately  hastened  across  the  Alps,  with  a  force 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  companies  of  foot,  and 
several  troops  of  Burgundian  horse.  Their  strength 
thus  recruited,  the  Imperialist  Generals,  Pescara, 
Lanuoy,  and  Bourbon,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof, 
resolved  upon  offering  Francis  battle,  and  relieving 
Pavia.  But  the  French  position,  which  lay  along 
tbe  line  of  tbe  Tessino,  was  so  strong  that  on  one 
point  only  was  it  thought  by  Pescara  to  be  vulner- 
able. It  has  been  thus  described  by  the  military 
critic  already  quoted : — 

Northward  of  the  city  of  Pavia  lay  the  park  of  Uirabello, 
a  princely  chase  siiteen  Italian  miles  in  circamference,  sar* 
roanded  by  a  bigh  vail;  in  the  centre  was  the  chateau 
erected  by  Gian  Galeauo  Yisoonti.  Tho  camp  of  the  French 
was  on  the  east  of  the  city,  its  left  resting  on  the  aonthern 
wall  of  the  park,  which  was  broken  down  in  three  places  to 
admit  the  passage  of  ca? airy  ;  its  right  on  the  deep  stream  of 
the  Tessino ;  iU  rear  towards  tbe  bcaieged  city ;  iU  front, 
faced  by  a  line  of  redoubts,  was  also  defended  by  a  ravine 
through  which  a  stream  called  (he  Yernaoala  flowed  iron  the 
park  into  the  Tessino :  on  its  banks,  in  that  sequestered 
valley,  the  judicial  combats  of  the  Lombards  were  fought, 
when  Pavia  was  the  metropolis  of  their  kingdom.  So  little 
did  tbe  French  generals  apprehend  an  attack  on  this  side  of 
tlie  park  (which,  nevertheless,  was  the  most  vulnerable  point 
of  tiieir  poailiou),  that  the  chateau  was  selected  for  the  re- 
sidence of  the  ministers,  the  Pope's  legate,  and  other  persons 
whom  it  was  wished  to  place  at  a  distance  from  the  dangers 
of  the  engagement :  they  were  protected  by  a  part  of  the 
gendarmerie  of  the  rear-guard,  under  whose  patronage  the 
country  morcbants  had  established  in  the  park  a  fair,  or 
temporary  town,  for  tbe  supply  of  the  army. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  plan  which 
Fescara  determined  to  follow,  and  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants,  Lanuoy,  Bourbon,  and 
Friindsberg,  was  tbe  best  that  could  possibly  have 

♦  For  an  admirable  account  of  CharleVs  Italian  campaigns 
see  a  scric*  of  pwpcrs  (said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Col. 
Mitchell)  which,  under  the  title  of  "  Colloquies  with  Folard," 
were  published  in  tbe  **  United  Service  Journal"  for  1830 
and  183U 
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been  aciopted.  He  determined  to  enter  the  park, 
torn  the  French  left,  and  either  aucoour  the  city  or 
draw  Francis  from  his  position  into  the  open 
ground.  His  plan  succeeded  a  merveille.  Earlj  in 
the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  February,  1525,  a 
breach  was  noiselessly  made  in  the  northern  wall  of 
the  parL  The  Albanians  in  the  Emperor's  pay, 
and  commanded  by  the  Marquis  di  St.  Angelo,  a 
descendant  of  Scanderbegt  were  the  first  to  enter. 
These  were  followed  in  dose  snooession  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  Del 
Guasto,  and  of  the  landsknechts,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Jacob  von  Wernau,  Friindsberg's  lieutenant, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  German 
captains.  Fescara  came  next  with  the  remainder 
of  his  Spaniards,  all  arquebosiers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  troops  of  horse,  chieflj  Burgundians, 
armed  cap  a  pU,  Lannoy,  Bourbon,  and  Friins- 
berg  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  residue  of  the 
German  bands. 

By  some  strange  fatality  on  the  part  of  Francis, 
the  whole  of  this  force,  amounting,  it  is  believed, 
to  tome  20,000  men,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  park, 
and  even  occupy  and  plunder  the  chateau,  with  no 
other  loss  than  what  was  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  few  shots  from  his  guns.  Fescara's 
right  wing  had  even  approached  the  city,  and  was 
menacing  the  French  rear,  before  the  king  con- 
dcboendcd  to  show  any  symptoms  of  activity.  He 
at  length  moved  from  hb  position ;  and  soon  the 
Imperialists'  right,  galled  by  the  fire  of  the  French 
artillery,  in  which  arm  Francis  was  unusually  strong, 
began  to  waver  and  give  way.  Many  guns  had 
even  been  abandoned,  and  the  Albanians  had  been 
driven  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  black  landsknechts, 
who  fought  under  the  oriflamme,  into  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Vernacula,  when  a  sudden  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  King  changed  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

Impatient  to  take  a  personal  share  in  the  struggle 
on  which  so  large  a  stake  depended,  Francis,  with 
the  most  reprehensible  foolbardiness,  drew  up  his 
cavalry,  the  meanest  trooper  in  which  was  the  scion 
of  a  noble  house,  and,  placing  himself  at  their  head, 
bofe  down  with  headlong  impetuosity  upon  the 
shaking  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  The  Spanish 
and  Burgundian  horse,  hastily  thrown  forward, 
went  down  before  that  terrible  charge  like  grass 
before  the  scjrthe  of  the  mower.  But  now  the 
French  guns,  masked  bjr  the  king's  ill  judged  move- 
ment, suspended  their  fire;  the  Imperial  infantry, 
relieved  from  the  galling  cannonade,  recovered 
tliemselves  and  stood  firm ;  and,  long  before  Fraucb 
could  reach  their  bristling  files,  his  long  line  of 
lances  was  thrown  into  irretrievable  disorder  by 
the  murderous  fire  of  the  Spanish  arqnebusiers. 
This  was  at  once  observed  by  his  lieutenants,  who 
immediately  ordered  up  their  entire  infantry  force, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Swiss  and  German  regiments, 
to  the  King's  support.  The  battle  was  now  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  general:  the  whole  French  line 
moved  down  upon  the  enemy. 

Friindsberg's  men  had,  in  the  meantime  stood 


immoveable  under  the  hot  fire  of  the  confederates, 
without  firing  a  shot  or  being  required  to  handle 
a  pike.  Ever  and  anon  stepping  forth  to  arrest 
the  flight  of  some  scared  arquebnsier  aod  bnng 
him  back  into  the  ranks,  their  stout  old  chief 
intently  watched  the  ever-changing  aspect  of  the 
battle.  The  decisive  moment  at  length  arrived. 
The  head  of  the  French  column  was  already  within 
a  musket  shot  of  the  Imperial  right  which,  already 
greatly  weakened,  could  not,  it  was  evident,  with- 
stand the  shock,  when  Friindsberg,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  and  Max  Sittioh's  regiments,  moved 
obliquely  across  the  field,  and  took  the  enemy  ia 
flank.  The  Swiss,  panic  struck  by  this  unexpected 
movement,  fell  back  in  disorder.  Their  officers, 
unable  to  rally  them,  rushed  back  into  the  meJk, 
and  perished  almost  to  a  man.  "  Les  CapUaUa  de 
Smiaes"  says  Friindsberg  in  a  letter  to  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved 
amongst  the  Ck>ttonian  MSS.,  "  otU  iU  vinffi-kuit, 
dont  lea  deux  <mt  4U  prwMwiers^  et  lea  vingi-tii 
tuh  avee  leura  porteura  d^eiueignea**  But  the 
King's  black  landsknechts,  turning  back  to  back, 
met  the  onset  with  the  calm  courage  of  despair, 
until,  borne  down  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they 
were  cut  to  pieces  where  they  stood.  Most  ik 
their  officers,  Suffolk,  Gueldres,  Nassau,  Langea- 
mantel,  and  fifty  other  German  nobles,  shared  their 
fate.  The  French  knights,  fighting  manfully,  were 
slaughtered  around  the  person  of  their  king,  whO) 
stripped  of  hli  ornaments,  and  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  Spanish  arquebusiers,  was  finally  marched  a 
captive  through  the  streets  of  Favia.  Well, 
indeed,  might  the  fallen  monarch  exclaim,  "  Tod 
eai  perdu  fora  FAoHneur.*' 

AVe  have  dweU  thus  long  on  the  more  salient 
incidents  of  Fescara*s  crowning  victory,  because 
Dr.  Barthold,  in  common  with  all  German  writers, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  little  honour  which  has 
been  paid  by  historians  to  the  exploits  of  his 
countrymen  on  that. well- contested  field:  and  his 
complaint  is  certainly  not  without  fouudatioo. 
With  the  spoils  of  the  French  camp,  and  the  ran- 
som of  the  most  distinguished  French  nobles^  the 
Spaniards  monopolised  the  whole  glory  of  a  success 
which  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  shared  with 
Friindsberg  and  his  landsknechts.  But  for  his  skill 
and  their  stubborn  valour,  the  Imperial  right  wing 
would  have  been  annihilated,  and  Francis  left  at 
liberty  to  turn  his  overwhelming  masses  upon  the 
Germans,  who  would  either  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender,  or  have  been  driven  headlong  into 
the  Tessino. 

During  the  two  years  that  followed  the  victory  of 
Favia,  Charles  remained  in  the  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  his  Lombardic  dominions.  But  early  in 
15  i6  he  received  such  intelligence  from  Bourbon, 
who  commanded  at  Milan,  as  greatly  alarmed  him 
for  the  bafety  of  that  duchy.  The  aspect  of 
Italian  politics  at  this  juncture  was,  indeed,  suffi- 
ciently menacing.  The  league  which,  as  Bourboa 
reported,  Clement  the  Seventh  had  entered  into 
with  Fraaoep  had  been  joined  by  most  of  the  minor 
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potentates  of  nortlieni  Italj,  vlio  bad   grown 
thoronghlj  wearj  of  the  arrogance  and  remorseless 
crneltj  of    the   Spaniards.      Already,    Bourbon 
added,  had  a  conMderable  force  been  collected  by 
the  Doke  of  Urbino,  whom  the  Pope  had  nomina- 
ted generalissimo  of  the  allies ;  and  the  constable 
eoncladed  by  earnestly  intreating  Charles  to  inter- 
pose hb  authority  with  his  brother,  the  Arohdake, 
in  order  that  Frundsberg  might  be  despatched  to 
bis  assistance  with  whatever  force  he  could  collect. 
Charles  was  not  inattentive  to  the  entreaties  of 
^'s  lieatenant.     Bat  it  for  sometime  seemed  as  if 
Bourbon  would  have  been  left  alone  to  encounter 
the  storm  which  was  gathering  around  him.     For 
six  yean*  incessant  warfare  had  exhausted  the  Im- 
perii treasury,  while  the  victory  of  the  Turks  at 
%£obacz  had  thoroughly  alarmed  the  Germans  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  States.     But  there  was  an 
element  at  work  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
wliich  finally  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 

The  feud  which  had  existed  during  many  centu- 
ries between  the  Quelphs  and  the  OhibelUnes  (as 
the  respective  adherents  of  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror, daring  the  War  of  the  Investitures,  were 
named)  had  left  an  impress  on  the  German  mind 
which  the  political  leanings  of  more  recent  Pontiffs 
bad  tended  rather  to  deepen  than  erase.  By  that 
rapidly  increasing  portion  of  the  nation,  moreover, 
whidi  bad  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the 
Pope  was  universally  regarded  as  that  Man  of  Sin 
whose  oooiiog  the  apostle  Paul  has  predicted  in  his 
seoood  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  Nor  was  it 
ignorant  of  the  uneasiness  with  which  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  new  faith  was  regarded  by  most  of 
the  European  princes.  So  that,  when  the  news  of 
the  alliance  between  Prance  and  Rome  began  to 
circulate  through  the  empire,  an  undefined  appre* 
hension  of  danger  to  his  religion  began  abo  to  take 
possession  of  every  Lutheran  mind.  In  that 
apprehension,  Prundsberg  shared ;  and,  accordingly, 
wit  boat  waiting  for  the  pecuniary  assistance  which 
had  been  promised  him  by  the  Archduke,  he  pre- 
pared to  raise  with  his  own  resources  a  sufficient 
force  to  enable  him  once  more  to  cross  the  Alps. 

By  dint  of  mortgaging  his  patrimony,  and 
pledging  every  article  of  value  he  possessed,  not 
even  excepting,  it  is  said,  the  ear-riogs  of  his 
wife,  he  succe^ied  in  levying,  within  a  few  weeks, 
amongst  the  warlike  peasantry  of  Swabia  and  the 
Tyrol,  a  force  of  about  12,000  men,  with  which,  on 
the  12th  of  Noyember,  1526,  he  broke  up  from 
Trent  "  in  the  name  of  God."  On  arriving  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  he  found  the  pass  by  the  Lake  of 
Gturda  closed  against  him  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino, 
vfao  occupied  with  his  main  strength  the  line  of 
the  river  Adda.  Prundsberg  was  forced,  therefore, 
to  make  a  detour  to  the  westward,  and  cross  the 
ngged  steeps  of  the  Piamonte,  rendered  all  but 
impassable  by  the  heavy  snows  which  had  already 
^en.  The  old  soldier,  moreover,  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  had  been.  His  heart  was  stiU  as  stout 
i»d  bis  mind  as  vigorous  as  on  the  day  when  he 
^0  the  Swim  ranks  in  the  park  of  Mkabello^  or 


bore  across  the  Alps  the  sceptre  of  the  Dorias.* 
But  a  constitutional  tendency  to  obesity,  aggra- 
vated, probably,  by  the  convivial  usages  of  his  age 
and  country,  if  not  by  those  habits  which  Luther, 
in  his  untranslateable  language,  has  stigmatised  as 
the  bane  of  the  mercenaries'  camp — "sie  konniea 
freilich  niehU  gegen  den  Erz/bind  ausrichieny  da  ne 
immer  ihre  linden  Federbetten  unter  den  Hinhrn 
haben  mussien" — ^had  not  been  counteracted  by  the 
fatigues  of  twenty  campaigns.  Uis  corpulence  had 
become  excessive ;  and  one  of  the  most  amusing 
passages  in  Reissner's  life  of  him  is  that  in  which 
he  is  described  as  surmounting  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent  with  one  sturdy  landsknecht  drawing 
him  up  by  the  collar,  while  others  protect  him  with 
their  extended  pikes  from  slipping  sideways,  and 
another  propels  him  from  behind  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  weapon.  At  Brescia  the  adventurers  learned 
that  the  road  to  Milan  was  closed  against  them,  so 
that  Frundsberg's  only  resource  was  to  march 
southwards,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  Arrived  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po,  the  Germans  found  that  John  de  Medici 
was  prepared  to  dispute  their  passage  with  his 
Italian  bands.  By  a  lucky  shot,  however,  that 
enterprising  leader  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
troops  immediately  dispersing,  the  Germans  crossed 
the  river  withour  further  opposition. 

With  much  difficulty,  owing  to  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  weather,  Froindsberg  reached  Pla- 
cenza,  where  he  was  joined  by  some  troops  of  light 
horse  which  Bourbon  bad  detached  to  his  assistance. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  February,  the  con- 
stable, having  first  laid  the  Milanese  under  oontri- 
butionf  in  order  to  appease  the  cravings  of  his 
soldiers,  arrived  in  person  at  the  head  of  20,000 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  but  without  money  or  mili- 
tary stores.  The  position  of  the  two  generals  was 
now  one  of  no  small  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
whole  country  from  theGuarda  to  the  Apennines  was 
in  arms  against  them ;  Bourbon,  as  a  foreigner 
and  a  traitor,  was  hated  by  his  soldiery ;  and  to 
crown  their  distress,  Frundsberg's  Germans  now 
began  to  mutiny  for  want  of  pay.  While  the 
former,  therefore,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Friindsberg's  stable  from  the  fury  of  his  men,  the 
latter  was  convoking  his  followers  in  the  camp  at 
San  Giovanni,  and,  in  a  long  address,  endeavouring 
to  pacify  them  with  the  most  lavish  promises. 
"Thus  spake  Friindsberg,"  says  Reissuer,  •*  wildly 
and  earnestly  enough  to  move  a  stone ;  but  the 
landsknechts  were  no  longer  to  be  governed  by  the 
expostulations  of  their  father."  Their  ranks  re- 
sounded with  the  cry  of  ^'Lani/  lanz !  Oeld! 
geldr  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  offer  violence 
to  the  officers  who  approached  them;  and  the 
tumult  was  only  appeased  when  Friindsberg,  over* 
come  by  many  contending  emotions,  fell  down  be- 
fore their  ranks  in  an  apoplectic  fit. 

*  The  aceptre  of  the  Dogea  formed  part  of  the  booty  which 
fell  to  Friindsberg**  share  on  the  storiniug  of  Qeooa. 

f  Boarbon*s  own  expression  is  far  more  picturesque  and 
aaphatic— **  Oefude  mtme  td  emifue  di  MUmo!* 
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Through  the  care  of  the  Dalne  of  Perrara, 
Frundaberg  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  join 
the  army,  and  be  present  at  the  siege  of  Lodi  in 
the  foUovins^  spring.  The  death  of  his  son  Mel- 
chior,  however,  who  with  thousands  of  his  country- 
men had  perished  at  the  sack  of  Home,  preyed 
heavily  on  hb  mind;  and  he  had  just  sufficient 
strength  to  reach  his  castle  of  Mindelheim  before 
breathing  forth  his  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it.  He 
died  on  the  28th  of  August,  1528. 

Friindsberg,  as  we  have  said,  has  been  compared 
by  his  countrymen  to  the  knight  sans  peur  et  sans 
reprhcke.  No  comparison,  we  think,  could  well  be 
more  unfortunate.  Possessed  of  far  higher  military 
qualities  than  the  fearless  Frenchman,  mild,  honest, 
and  simple  as  a  child,  it  may  nevertheless  be  said  of 
Fnindsberg,  what  cannot  be  said  of  Bayard,  that 
the  last  campaign  of  his  life  was  the  only  one  to 


which  be  was  prompted  by  no  mere  mercenary  mo- 
tives/ He  fought,  bled,  and  almost  died,  in  a 
cause  to  which  no  feeling  of  patriotism,  or  sense  of 
honour  attached  him.  But  Bayard,  both  in 
word  and  deed,  was  the  perfect  incarnation  of  that 
chivalrio  principle  which,  however  we  may  condemn 
the  blind  idolatry  with  which  so  many  still  regard 
it,  has  remained  through  many  ages  an  incitement 
to  good  and  a  defence  against  evil,  which  is  still  a 
gre&t  constituent  of  our  social  being,  and  wbichhas 
formed  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the 
development  of  modern  civilisation.  Therefore  it 
is  that,  while  the  name  of  Bayard  still  **  finds  an 
echo  wherever  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  penetrated/' 
that  of  Friindsberg  is  scarcely  known  but  to  the 
few  who  have  spent  their  days  and  their  nights 
in  ransacking  the  endless  records  of  Gennan 
history. 
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Thb  capture  and  cure  of  the  herring  is  now  the 
largest,  in  point  of  extent,  of  all  our  fisheries,  and 
with  the  single  exception  of  agriculture,  the  most 
valuable  branch  of  our  productive  industry.  As 
an  article  of  food,  the  herring  is  at  once  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  table  of  the  rich  and  the  humbler 
board  of  the  poor.  Exported  to  foreign  countries, 
it  has  proved  an  increasing  source  of  wealth  to  the 
nation ;  but  its  ehief  value  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
means  of  employment  and  subsistence  which  it 
affords  to  many  thousands  of  our  poorer  population, 
rearing  a  hardy  and  enterprising  race  of  seamen, 
who  in  time  of  peace  are  usefully  employed  in 
adding  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  in  time 
of  war  supply  our  fleets  with  able  and  experienced 
sailors.  These  advantages,  so  well  understood  at 
the  present  day,  appear  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  and  the  country  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  For  more  than  a  century  prior 
to  174:9,  the  herring  fishery  on  our  coasts  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  then  our  great  commercial 
rivals.  The  extent  to  which  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that,  at  one  time,  no  fewer  than  1,600 
busses,  or  herring  vessels  were  despatched  to  our 
shores,  and  so  great  has  been  the  wealth  derived 
from  these  fisheries,  that  it  mainly  contributed  to 
the  maritime  greatness  of  Holland,  and  it  has  long 
passed  into  proverb  with  the  Hollanders,  that  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  on  herring  bones. 
It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  account  for  the 
supineness  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  its  coast 
fisheries  at  that  time,  or  to  reconcile  this  state  of 
things  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the 
British  people.  It  may  be  accounted  for,  partly, 
by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  had  acquired  a  footing 
in  the  trade,  and  the  art  and  mystery  of  curing 
Herrings  in  such  perfection  as,  even  at  the  present 


day,  to  maintain  their  superiority  in  the  markets  of 
Europe. 

In  the  year  1749,  the  attention  of  Parliament 
was  directed  to  the  subject,  in  a  speech  from  the 
Throne ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  recommended  a  vigorous  effort  to 
explore  and  cultivate  this  hitherto  neglected  field 
of  industry,  a  corporation  was  formed,  called  "The 
Society  of  the  Free  British  Fishery,"  with  a  sub- 
scribed capital  of  half  a  million.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  was  appointed  Governor,  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  fortune  enrolled  themselves  as 
patrons  and  supporters  of  the  new  Society  A  re- 
mission was  obtained  of  the  duties  on  salt,  aad  aa 
extravagant  tonnage  bounty  was  offered  to  each 
buss  fitted  out  for  the  deep  sea  fishery.  But  the 
Society  defeated  its  own  objects  and  hastened  its 
own  destruction  by  the  very  lavishness  of  its 
encouragement,  for  the  bounty  became,  in  course 
of  time,  a  much  more  eager  object  of  pursuit  than 
the  fish,  and  vessels  were  fitted  out,  of  the  requisite 
size  and  tonnage,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
"  catch  the  bounty,"  In  1759,  the  incredible  sum 
of  £159  7s.  fid.  was  paid  as  bounty  for  each  barrel 
of  herrings  produced,  an  article  which  at  the  present 
time  may  be  purchased  for  twenty  shillings. 

In  1786,  another  Society  was  formed,  which 
would  have  shared  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  had 
it  not  turned  its  resources  to  the  more  usefal  par- 
pose  of  purchasing  lands,  erecting  harbours,  and 
granting  feus,  or  lots  of  ground,  on  advantageons 
terms  to  the  fishermen,  and  others  engaged  in 
prosecuting  the  fisheries.  This  Society  still 
survives  in  the  present  "  British  Society  for  Ex- 
tendiug  the  Fisheries  and  Improving  the  Sea  Coa:»t 
of  the  Kingdom,"  and  for  more  than  half  a  ceutury 
it  has  occupied  itself  with  forming  harbours  and 
settlements,  on  different  parts  of  oar  coasts,  and 
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otherwise  oon(nb'iting  to  the  extension  of  the 
fisheries  in  those  remote  districts  of  the  liighlands, 
where,  without  such  encouragement,  they  would 
never  have  arisen,  and  where  the  population,  if 
left  to  themselves,  would  have  lingered  on  for 
years,  in  idleness  and  destitution. 

Id  ISOS,  an  Act  of  Parliament  established  the 
present  Board  of   Fisheries,  consisting  of  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Government,  with  a  secre- 
tary, inspectors,   and   clerks,  having  an  official 
establishment  in  Edinburgh.     The  commissioners 
exercise  snperintendence  over  all  matters  connected 
with  the  fi&heij,  appoint  officers  at  the  different 
stations  to  regulate  the  size  of  barrels,  the  gutting 
and  packing  of  herrings,  and  to  affix  the  official 
brand  to  such  as  are  properly  cured.     The  Board 
also  ondertake   the  statistics  of  the  trade,  and 
exercise  a  police  snperintendence  at  the  different 
fishing  stations,  by  means  of  the  Fishery  cutter, 
aided  by  one  or  two  steamers,  despatched  by  the 
Admiralty.    The  result  of  the  catch  of  herrings 
for  the  jear,  and  other  matters  of  general  or  local 
interest,    are    embodied    in    full   and   ekborate 
reports,  which  the  Board  are  required  annually  to 
lay  before  Parliament. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Board  at  the  present  day  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  Free-trade  j  but  fifty  years 
ago  the  Parliament  and  the  country  were  pledged 
to  the  policy  of  Protection.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  they  should  come  forward  in  the  cliaractcr 
of  Protectionists  to  shield  our  fisheries  in  their 
formidable  struggle  with  the  Dutch,  who  had 
alreadj  driven  from  the  field,  or  rather  from  the 
ocean,  many  enterprising  individuals,  as  well  as 
companies,  who  had  attempted  in  vain  to  compete 
vith  them  in  the  continental  markets.  Notwith- 
standing  its  protective  tendency,  the  course  which 
the  Goverment  adopted  on  this  occasion  was  well 
ftted  to  accomplish  its  objects,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  our  fisheries  could  ever  have  been  what  they  now 
are,  if  they  had  not  thus  early  been  placed  under 
the  wise  superintendence  of  the  Board. 

The  Government  resolved  also  to  encourage  the 
trade  bj  means  of  bounties.  This  system,  when 
applied  under  the  form  of  a  tonnage  bounty,  had 
proved  a  decided  failure,  and  it  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  adopt  the  more  rational  plan  of  offering 
the  bounty  for  each  barrel  of  herrings  cured. 
Prom  1809  to  1815  the  bounty  on  herrings  cured 
and  gutted  was  2s.  per  barrel,  with  a  farther  bounty 
of  2s.  8d.  payable  by  the  excise  on  each  barrel 
exported,  whether  cured  gutted  or  ungutted. 
Daring  the  eleven  succeeding  years,  from  1815  to 
1^26,  the  boonty  was  fixed  at  4s.  per  barrel,  but  in 
the  latter  year  it  was  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
system  by  an  annual  decrease  of  Is.  per  barrel, 
until  the  5th  of  April,  1830,  when  the  bounty 
ceased  altogether. 

These  measures  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
anperinteudence  of  the  Board  and  its  officers  led  to 
a  better  system  of  curing,  and  to  great  improve- 
ment ia  the  boata,  nets,  and  other  machinery  for 


the  capture  of  fish.  The  large  premium  offered  by 
the  bounty,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  cured  fish,  was  felt  as  a  useful 
stimulus  to  capital  and  industry.  From  the  statis- 
tical returns,  it  appears  that  the  total  quantity 
cured,  branded,  and  exported  during  each  of  the 
following  years,  was ; — 


Cared. 

Brands. 

Exports. 

1810    . 

.       90.185     . 

.       34,701     . 

.      35^48 

1820     . 

.     352,401     . 

.     309,700    . 

..    263,516 

1830    . 

.     329,657     . 

.     218,418     . 

.    181,G64 

Thus,  in  the  first  decennial  period,  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  cured  is  considerably  more  than  four- 
fold. Brands  and  exports  exhibit  a  still  larger  in- 
crease, the  former  being  nine  times,  and  the  latter 
eight  times  greater  that  the  quantity  cured  and 
branded  in  1810.  In  1820,  the  trade  appears  to 
have  reached  a  magnitude  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  turning  point  of  the  bounty,  when  it  ceased 
to  operate  advantageously,  and  had  fulfilled  its 
mission.  Accordingly,  during  the  next  ten  years, 
we  do  not  find  any  similar  growth  in  the  trade,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  continued  nearly  stationary.  In 
1830,  the  bounty  was  finally  withdrawn,  after  hav- 
ing done  some  good  in  developing  the  great 
resources  of  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  bounty 
WAS  bad  in  principle,  serving  only  as  a  premium  to 
dishonesty  and  fraud,  but  the  bounty  on  the  barrel 
provided  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  trade  ia  those 
days,  when  it  was  too  feeble  to  stand  alone. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  bounty,  the  herring 
fisheries  appear  to  have  advanced  with  renewed 
vigour.  The  capital  employed  in  the  trade  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  nearly  three  millions. 
The  exports  to  foreign  oountries  have  shown  a  large 
annual  increase,  and  although  both  our  West  India 
and  Irish  markets  have  given  way,  their  failure  will 
be  oounterbalanced,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  opening  up 
of  other  continental  markets  to  British  herrings. 
The  increased  facilities  afforded  by  railways  have 
also  powerfully  affected  the  home  trade,  of  the  ex- 
tent of  which  some  idea  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  the  imports  of  London  alone,  are  cal- 
culated at  250,000  barrels  of  fresh  herrings  and 
100,000  of  red.*  In  proportion  with  this  increase 
of  the  trade,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  been  the 
increased  employment  afforded  to  the  poorest  of  onr 
population.  At  the  present  time  there  cannot  be 
less  than  70,000  people  engaged  in  prosecuting 
these  fisheries  in  Scotland  alone,  inclndiug  in  this 
number  about  40,000  hardy  and  enterprising 
seamen. 

A  glance  at  the  statistical  returns  since  1830  will 
enable  us  to  see  very  clearly  the  progress  of  the 
trade.  Taking  the  returns  for  each  period  of  tea 
years,  and  for  the  year  1865,  we  have — 

*  This  statement  of  the  London  imports  is  takes  from 
Mayhew's  work,  on  "London  Labour  and  London  Poor," 
quoted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  **  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  " 
by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  article  on  the  Fisheries.  The  num« 
hers  seem  to  be  over  estimated,  especially  if  we  take  into 
account  the  enormous  addition  of  berringa  in  bulk,  estimated 
at  i^mtlj  five  timet  the  amount  of  that  quoted  above. 
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(hif«iL 

Branded. 

Exported. 

1830    . 

.     829,567 

...     218.418    . 

..     181.654 

1840     . 

..     643,945 

...     152.231     . 

..     253,522 

1850     . 

.    770,698 

..     213.286     . 

..     340,256 

1854    . 

.     636,562 

..    211,844    . 

..     361,696 

1855     . 

.     706.109 

..     280^73    . 

..    4«8,360 

Since  1830,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  trade,  the  quantity  cured  and  ex- 
ported last  year  being  more  than  double  that  of  1830. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in  those  entered 
for  the  official  brand,  there  is  no  corresponding  in- 
crease. On  the  contrary,  the  returns  since  1810 
show  that  the  brand  was  more  krgely  resorted  to 
between  1819  and  1831  than  at  any  subsequent 
period,  the  actual  number  branded  in  those  years 
being  absolutely  greater  than  at  any  later  periods, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  produce  of  the 
fisheries. 

In  the  year  1848,  the  attention  of  Government 
was  directed  to  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  that  year,  an  elaborate  inquiry  was 
made  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Treasury,  into  the  administration  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  Board,  and  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  trade  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Tiie  result  of  that  investigation  is  contained  in  an 
able  report  which  has  been  recently  reprinted  on 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.*  The 
Treasury,  on  the  recommendations  of  the  report, 
agreed  to  continue  the  system  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, with  some  alterations  of  an  economical  nature, 
rendered  necessary  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Lefevre's  attention  was  primarily 
given  to  the  Crown  brand,  as  that  on  which  the 
whole  system  depended ;  and  his  opinion  may  be 
learned  from  a  paragraph  which  we  quote  from  the 
report  : — 

AAer  giving  my  best  attention  to  the  fucts  and  oontidera- 
fioni  00  both  sidce  of  the  question,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
state  that,  if  the  queMtion  of  continuing  the  brand  related 
only  to  the  home  trade  in  white  herrings,  then  appears  to 
me  not  to  be  adequate  gnmnds  for  supporting  it ;  but  as 
respects  the  foreign  ttade,  which  is  suffieiently  large  to  be  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance  to  Scotland,  the  branding 
system  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  arrangements,  its 
abandonment  might  cause  such  derangement  and  contraction 
of  that  trade,  and  consequent  loes  and  inoontenience  to  those 
engaged  in  it»  and  to  the  large  bodies  of  the  working  classes 
employed,  not  only  in  Ashing,  but  in  the  Tarions  operations 
of  curing  for  the  European  market,  that  I  feel  compelled, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  in  principle  to  which  it  is 
liable,  to  recommend  that  it  should  still  be  maintained,  and 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  estabUshment  of  the  east 
coast  fishery  oiBcers  should  be  continued. 

I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  it  maybe  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  chargn  a 
small  fee  or  duty  upon  the  branding  of  each  barrel.  This 
would  throw  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  establishment  on 
those  who  immediately  benefit  by  it,  and  would  thus  lessen 
what  is  in  effect  a  bounty  on  the  export  white  herring  trade 
at  the  expense  of  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  It 
would  likewise  encourage  the  enterprising  cnrer  to  rely  on  his 
own  brand,  as  the  saving  of  his  fee  or  duty  might  counteract 
the  disadvantage  of  his  contending  against  the  Government 
rand. 

*  Parliamentary  Retum  on  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board, 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr, 
CUorge  Duff  and  Mr,  Sdwacd  £lIioe^  M.P. 


Whilst  adyocating  the  oontinnanee  of  the  Board, 
Mr.  licfevre  shows  that  he  is  fully  alive  to  the 
unsoundness,  in  point  of  principle,  which  lies  at  its 
root.  It  was  expedient  and  desirable,  and  so  forth, 
that  the  Board  should  remain.  There  were  facts 
and  considerations  in  favour  of  the  existing  system 
which  could  not  be  overlooked ;  but  the  bonourahle 
gentleman  felt  that  there  was  also  something  not 
quite  satisfactory  in  the  constitution  of  the  ^rd, 
resting,  as  it  did.  on  the  questionable  basis  of 
protection. 

For  some  years  after  this  inquiry,  we  do  not  find 
any  particular  mention  of  the  Scottish  Fisheries 
beyond  the  issuing  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Board  ;  but  during  last  session  of  Parliament^  the 
whole  question  was  opened  up  in  a  debate  in  the 
vote  for  the  annual  grant  to  the  Scottish  Board. 
The  tone  of  the  Treasury  Bench  on  this  occasion 
indicated  that  something  was  "loommg'*  in  the 
distance.  Lord  Falmerston  wished  the  matter  to 
be  taken  to  avizandum  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  House,  and  the  result  of  that  reoousideratioa 
is  the  Treasury  Minute  passed  on  the  18th  Decem- 
ber last.  "  My  Lords  are  of  opinion,'*  says  this 
important  document,  "that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  fishery  trade  may  be  eDtireij 
thrown  open,  and  the  artificial  system  created  by 
the  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board  may  be  abolished, 
substituting  for  it  the  sounder  system  already 
adopted  with  regard  to  all  other  articles  of  tnde, 
including  the  fisheries  of  Leland." 

The  Treasury  boldly  grapple  with  the  question 
at  issue,  as  one  of  principle,  taking  up  a  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  his  celebrated  Edinburgh  letter,  on  the  duties  on 
com.  To  this  document  the  Board  have  repUed 
in  an  official  statement  of  great  length,  and  drawn 
up  with  much  ability.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  their  defence,  farther  than  to  say  that  it 
recapitulates  much  of  what  has  ahready  been  said 
by  Mr.  Lefevre,  appeals  to  that  gentleiDan's 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  present  system,  and 
disposes  of  the  question  on  what  may  be  termed  a 
piiitio  principio,  assuming  as  a  fact,  what  cannot 
be  demonstrated  a  priori,  that  the  "national 
fisheries,"  to  use  their  own  words,  "  would  be  im- 
perilled, perhaps  ruined,  by  the  Treasury  minute,'' 
abolishing  the  Board.  Of  a  similar  tendency  are 
the  memorials  and  petitions  transmitted  to  the 
Treasury  from  various  quarters  in  Scotland,  and 
even  from  the  herring  merchants  in  Stettin. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations,  the 
Government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  modify  those 
resolutions,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Lefevre,  of  enacting  a  small  fee  for  the  use  of 
the  brand.  With  this  view,  they  propose  a  levy  of 
Is.  per  barrel,  or  about  5  per  cent.,  on  the  herrings 
receiving  the  official  brand,  which  it  is  calculated 
would  not  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Board.  The 
Treasury  have  thus  put  it  in  the  option  of  the 
trade  to  say  whether  they  will  accept  the  Board 
on  this  condition.  In  other  words,  they  have  re- 
sol?ed  to  teat  the  utility  of  the  brand  by  theyalne 
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pot  upon  it»  by  those  wbo  demand  its  oontinnance ; 
for  if  the  brand  is  not  worth  the  monej  to  the 
dealer,  it  mast  be  an  infinitely  worse  bnr^in  for 
the  Government.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  criterion, 
if  the  stipulated  per  centage  is  no  more  than  is 
required  for  the  maintainence  of  the  brand,  as  dis- 
tingaished  from  the  other  fnnctions  of  the  Board ; 
bat  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  Treasury 
sre  disposed  to  saddle  the  trade  with  the  whole 
expense  of  the  Board,  inclnding  the  cost  of  statis- 
tics and  police  superintendence,  which,  properly 
speaklna;,   are   national    duties,    devolving    upon 
Qoveroment,  and  not  upon  the  producer,  or  con- 
sumer of  British  herrings.     It  seems  perfectly  fair, 
however,  that  this  imposition,  whatever  its  amount, 
should  fail  on  the  forei^  dealer,  in  return  for  the 
advantage  and  oonveuience  of  the  brand  in  the 
eontinenral  market ;  and  we  find  it  stated  in  some 
correspondence  from   Stettin,  that  the   Prussian 
merchants  are  disposed  to  take  this  harden  on 
themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  Is.  fee,  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasury.     The  British  crowu  brand 
is  in  fact  a  bonms  to  the  German  dealer,  and  in- 
directly,   though   not  in   name,   partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  bounty,  the  benefit  of  which,  instead 
of  going  into  the  pocket   of  the  curer,  as  the 
forner  bounties  did,  passes  into  that  of  the  foreign 
merchaat,  or  oonsumer. 

The  duties  devolving  on  the  Board  in  relation 
to  the  fisheries,  may  be  considered  under  the  three- 
fold divisions  of  police,  statistics,  and  the  brand. 
As  regards  the  two  former,  it  b  clear  that  they 
are  duties  of  a  national  character,  and  ought  to  be 
maiotained  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
official  brand  is  in  a  different  position,  and  its 
retcotioo  is  demanded,  not  so  much  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  national  duty,  as  of  its  great  utility 
in  the  export  trade.  The  German  dealers,  who  are 
the  most  extensive  purchasers  of  British  herrings, 
allege  that  the  brand  is  a  iine  qua  hob,  without 
which  they  oould  not  effect  a  ready  sale  of  the 
article  in  the  interior  of  Germany.  There,  the 
British  crown  brand  is  looked  upon  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  and  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
a  tiavelling  passport,  saving  a  vast  deal  of  trouble 
to  all  parties.  Remove  the  brand,  and  every  barrel 
of  herrings  must  be  opened  and  examined,  to  satisfy 
the  boyer  that  it  is  genuine,  and  contains  the 
requisite  number  of  properly  cured  herrings.  As 
evidences  of  this  utility,  they  point  to  the  yearly 
ioereaaing  export  to  the  Prussian  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  the  high  reputation  of  British,  and  particu- 
larly Scotch,  cured  fish,  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
Norwegiaii  herrings,  which  are  not  cured  under 
the  saperintendence  of  Government.  On  the  other 
Wd,  the  abohttonists  contend  that  the  brand  is 
ohjeetionable  in  point  of  principle,  as  it  imposes  a 
tax  on  the  nation  for  a  purpose  which  is  not 
aatiooaL  Why,  it  is  aaid,  should  one  man  pay  for 
looking  after  another  man's  business  ?  Why  should 
the  fiah-curer  have  his  barrels  regulated,  his  fish 
properly  eared,  and  his  German  customers  saved  a 
vorld  of  troabley  at  the  expense  of  the  nation  f 


Or  if  this  is  the  proper  function  of  Government, 
why  not  extend  it  to  other  trades — the  brewer,  the 
ham  curer,  the  tea  merchant — in  fact  to  every 
man  whose  goods  are  protected  by  any  inclosure, 
whether  of  box  or  barrel  ?  The  German  dealer, 
whose  opinions  are  so  often  cited  in  favour  of  the 
brand,  has,  it  is  further  said,  a  personal  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  in  his  native  Prussia 'b  accustomed 
to  Government  interference  in  the  most  trifling 
details  of  daily  life.  It  is  objected,  also,  that, 
practically,  the  brand  operates  as  a  check  on  the 
farther  progress  of  the  cure,  enforcing  a  mediocre 
standard,  beyond  which  no  curer  has  any  interest 
to  advance.  If  his  herrings  are  better  cured  than 
the  Board  require,  it  is  so  much  labour  thrown 
away,  and  accordingly  he  cures  up  to  the  branding 
mark,  and  no  further. 

*We  have  stated  in  substance  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal arguments  for  and  against  the  retention  of  the 
Board,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  a  diJference 
of  opinion  prevails  amongst  those  most  directly  in- 
terested in  the  trade,  the  larger  number  being 
favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  Board  and  the 
brand,  whilst  a  respectable  minority  are  opposed  to 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  would  prefer  beiug 
relieved  altogether  from  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment. Looking  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  we  con- 
fess we  are  unable  to  see  any  valid  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  principle  of  the  brand.  We  do  not  anticipate 
from  its  abolition  any  such  disastrous  results  to  our 
foreign  trade,  as  those  stated  by  the  commissioners 
iu  their  reply  to  the  Treasury  minute.  That  some 
little  inconveniences  may  arise,  that  a  partial  de- 
rangement of  the  export  market  may  ensue,  are 
circumstances  which  need  not  surprise  any  one ; 
but  we  do  not  believe,  any  more  than  we  did  in 
1844,  when  the  Qornlaws  were  repealed,  that 
changes  such  as  these  are  permanently  injurious  to 
any  branch  of  our  trade. 

The  statistics  of  the  trade  do  not  bear  out  the 
assertion  that  the  brand  is  indispensable  in  the 
foreign  market.  On  referring  to  the  details  fur- 
nished by  the  Board,  and  taking  the  returns  for  the 
last  sixteen  years — namely,  for  the  eight  years  prior 
to  Mr.  Lefevre's  iavestigatioD,  and  the  eight  years 
from  1847  to  1855,  as  contrasted  to  the  former 
jperiod,  we  have  the  following  results : — 

Per  cent 

On  the  grofls  care  an  increase  during  the  last 

eight  years  of  650,116  barrels,  or  ...  ...       15.1 

On  exports  to  the  continent,  in  proportion  to 

the  gross  cnre,  665,000  Imrrels,  or 56.8 

On  exports  to  the  eontineot  of  gatted  care  in 
proportion  to  the  gatted  cured,  726,000  bar- 
rels, or 64.8 

On  branded  herrings  in  proportion  to  the  gross 

cure,  192.000  barrels,  or 13.2 

On  branded  herrings  in  proportion  to  the  gutted 

cure  267,000  barrels,  or 1 9.3 

On  branded  herrings  in  proportion  to  the  gross 

exports  131,000  barrels,  or  8.6 

From  this  statement,  which  the  Board  have 
selected  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations,  and 
which  we  present  in  the  form  adopted  by  them,  it 
appears  that  while  the  grosa  cure  during  the  eight 
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years,  ending  in  1855,  Iirs  increased  at  tlie  rate  of 
15  per  cent.,  the  exports  during  the  same  period 
have  risen  to  60  per  cent. ;  hut  the  hrands  exhibit 
an  increase  of  only  13  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  eight  years  prior  to  1847.  This  indicates  a 
large  export  of  unbrauded  herrings,  and  proves, 
what  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  that  herrings  are 
sent  to  the  continental  markets  without  any  other 
brand  than  the  name  of  the  carer,  and  find  a  ready 
market. 

But  the  brand  being  itself  only  a  conventional 
symbol,  may  we  not  ask  why  it  should  not  be 
superseded  by  one  more  convenient,  and  less  expen- 
sive? "The  brands  of  private  bouses  in  the 
foreign  markets,"  says  the  Treasury  minute,  "  have 
succeeded  to  the  former  system,  and  their  lordships 
anticipate  the  same  result  in  regard  to  cured  her- 
rings, as  soon  as  the  brand  of  the  fishery  Board 
shall  have  been  altogether  abolished."  We  concur 
in  their  lordships  anticipation,  believing  that  the 
name  of  a  respectable  firm  or  corporate  body  would 
convey  to  the  foreign  dealer  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  barrel  of  herrings,  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  cure.  We  find  no  diffi- 
culty or  disadvantage  in  trusting  to  "  Bass  and  Co." 
for  our  pale  ale,  or  "  Barclay  and  Co."  for  brown 
stout.  The  cases  are  perfectly  parallel,  and 
afford  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  best  of  all 
brands  is  the  brand  of  a  respectable  house,  im- 
plying that  the  article  which  bears  their  name  is 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  that  the  reputation  of 
an  honourable  firm  is  the  warranty  which  they  offer 
to  the  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objections  to  the  present 
system  are  numerous  and  formidable.  The  im- 
position, as  a  tax  on  the  public  revenue,  of  the 
expense  of  the  present  branding  system  is  opfiosed 
to  tlie  common  views  and  practice  of  the  country. 

It  is  unnecessaay  to  enlarge  upon  another  ob- 
jection of  a  more  practical  nature,  namely,  that  the 
brand  operates  unfavourably  on  the  quality  of  the 
cure.  The  Treasury  and  the  Board  appear  to  take 
opposite  sides.  "  It  appears  to  my  Lords,"  says 
the  Treasury  minute,  "  that  the  plan  of  branding 
all  herrings  that  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
quality,  while  it  may  be  a  certain  oonvenience  to 
the  dealers,  yet,  practically,  has  the  effect  of  limit* 
ing  improvements  to  such  an  extent  aa  is  sufficient 
barely  to  secure  the  government  brand ;  there  is 
no  inducement  for  a  fish  curer  to  surpass  his 
fellows  iu  his  art  or  trade ;  the  government  brand 
equalises  the  value  of  the  commodity  in  the 
foreign  market,  though  one  parcel  might  be  much 
better  than  another."  "  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose," replies  the  Board,  "as  is  assumed  in  their 
Lordships*  minute,  that  it  presents  any  obstacle  to 
improvements  in  the  cure  of  herrings,  for  if  any 
curer  can  strike  out  a  new  and  superior  method  of 
oaring,  he  is  free  to  do  so,  and  may  trust  to  his 
own  name  instead  of  the  brand."  There  is  a 
sphere  within  which  the  control  of  the  State  might 
be  legitimately  and  usefully  exercised,  and  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Qoyemment  has  akeady 


been  invited.  We  allude  to  the  necessity  of  better 
harbour  accommodation  on  the  north  eastern  cosst 
of  Scotland.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  last  discussion  on  the  Civil 
estimates,  that  the  grant  of  £14«000,  if  with- 
drawn from  its  present  purposes,  might  be  benefi- 
cially expended  on  "  Schools  of  Design,"  and  the 
Government,  it  appears,  have  recently  thrown  out 
hints  of  farther  encouragement  iu  the  formation  of 
these  institutions.  Now  if  we  might  Tentare  a 
suggestion,  we  could  name  a  far  more  worthy 
object  than  Schools  of  Design.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  substituted  "  Harbours  of  Kefnge" 
for  these  schools,  if  he  had  come  forward  with  a 
liberal  proposal  in  befhalf  of  that  most  importaat 
class  of  schools,  where  the  elements  of  England's 
maritime  power  are  beine  moulded  and  disciplined, 
he  would  have  said  and  done  somethiag  worthy  of 
his  position  as  a  financier  and  a  statesman.  At 
the  present  time,  ttiere  are  in  Scotland  alone  about 
65,0iOO  of  our  population  directly  engaged  in  prose- 
cuting the  herring  fishery.  Of  this  number,  the 
larger  proportion  are  seamen,  exposed  to  every 
inclemency  of  the  weather  on  our  iron-bound  coast, 
and  endangering  both  life  and  limb  !n  this  perilous 
employment.  Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has 
Government  contributed  as  a  permanent  provision 
for  the  erection  of  harbours  and  piers  on  these 
coasts  ?  Only  the  paltry  sum  of  £8,000,  incladed 
in  the  annual  vote  for  the  fisheries.  If  Mr.  Wl- 
son,  in  a  fit  of  generosity,  had  toted  fhe  whole 
£14,000  for  this  purpose,  it  would  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  liberal  grant,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  we  would  willingly  see  doable 
that  sum  coming  from  the  national  exchequer  for 
purposes  so  eminently  national,  humane,  and  ase- 
fuL  We  .take  the  liberty  of  quoting  some  remarks 
from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Eilice,  M.P.,*  which  very  ablj 
illustrate  our  views  on  this  subject.  The  hon. 
gentleman,  it  is  well  known,  represents  a  constit- 
uency deeply  interested  in  the  herring  trade,  and 
his  suggestions  will  be  listened  to  with  more  than 
usual  respect  in  the  high  quarter  to  which  they  are 
addressed : — 

'^Intever  difference  (mys  Mr.  Eilice),  there  way  be  on  the 
sabject  of  the  brand,  there  is  none  u  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  fishery  harbours,  hitherto 
kept  under  the  surperintendence  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries, 
and  as  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  too  limited  sum 
now  demoted  to  that  purpose. 

To  make  the  naintaiBtBce  and  improTomeat  of  these  har- 
bours dependent  upon  an  annual  estiniate,  and  aa  uncertain 
vote  of  monpy  to  bu  handed  over  to  no  particular  body 
specially  intrusted  with  superintending  the  ftaheries  and  as- 
certaining' their  wants,  is  obviously  objectiouible.  lo  the 
opitrioD  of  all  I  have  tnet  vitb,  oouvenmt  with  Ibe  solgeci, 
snoh  a  oovsa  would  b^  ia  tho  highest  degree  ii^uiious  to  the 
interests  of  that  hirge  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland  esi- 
gaged  iu  the  fisheries,  whose  means  of  exbtence  depend  in  a 
g^^at  measure  upon  the  refhge  afforded  by  the  harboon,  on 
the  otherwise  unproteeted  eoaat  of  tMs  eo«ntry. 

WHhont,  however,  now  traaUing  your  Lordship  with  any 
lengthened  statement  of  my  own,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  the  necessity  of  some  investigation  into  the  possi- 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated  Januaiy  36|  1836. 
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ble  effect  of  (he  proposed  chtoge  before  ii  is  finally  decided 
00.  I!  it  it  iband  that  the  brand  can  be  safely  dispensed 
vith,  the  more  inportant  eonsideratioa  still  remains  as  to  the 
beat  mode  of  sectrinf  the  mierata  of  the  Asbermen,  the 
poorest  aad  eonpantifdj  the  most  hdplesa  of  all  oonceroed, 
sad  the  pioprietj  of  giTieg  them,  in  additional  meaaa  of 
lafetj,  the  benefit  of  the  saving  made  by  the  discontinuance 
of  the  brand. 

Tbis  letter  represents  the  general  sense  of  the 

community  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island.   We 

trust  it  wiU  meet  with  a  worthy  response  from  the 

noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  GoTemment,  and  we 

are  eueoonged  in  this  hope  by  the  language  of  the 

Treuvy,  when  they  express  their  willingness  to 

entertain  questions  relating  "  to  the  annual  grant  for 

piers,  and  quays,  and  harbonrs,"  and  to  recommend 

sppIiotioBS  of  this  nature  for  the  consideration  of 

Parifament,  in  voting  the  annual  estimates  for  Civil 

Senrioes.    If  Parliament  could  be  prerailed  upon 

io  increase  these  grants,  and  if  the  present  Board 

of  fisheries  were  retained,  for  the  purpose  of 

csnyiog  out,  on  a  more  extensiye  scale,  a  system 

of  harbour  accommodation  suited  to  the  wants  of 

our  fishermen,  we  do  not  doubt  they  would  confer 

a  Tery  great  boon  on  the  population  of  our  coasts. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Hon.  Commissioners, 

or  their  officers,  to  say  that  a  change  in  this  respect 

D^gbt  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  con- 

stitation  of  the  Board ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to 

see  tluU  administratiTC  ability  of  which  they  have 

given  onch  ample  proof,  devoted  to  objects  of  higher 

importJBioe  Uum  the  superintendence  of  the  cure 


and  packiup^  of  fish.  In  any  reconstruction  of  iVo 
Board,  we  should  wish  to  see  its  functions  directed 
primarily  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  our 
harbours,  as  the  first  and  most  important  dt'sidera' 
turn  in  the  present  state  of  the  fisheries.  Secondly, 
to  the  statistical  details,  which  have  proved  of  great 
value,  and  for  which  the  Treasury  minute  appears 
to  have  made  no  provision ;  thirdly,  to  such  police 
superintendence,  through  its  oilicers  in  the  different 
districts,  as  may  not  come  within  the  duties  of  a 
maritime  police — which,  it  is  presumed,  will  still 
fall  to  be  discharged  by  the  Admiralty ;  and,  lastly, 
with  regard  to  the  official  Board,  if  the  Government 
is  not  prepared  to  carry  out  the  Treasury  resolution 
by  at  once  abolishing  the  Board,  it  might  still  be 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  fishery,  on  the 
understanding  that  the  curer  or  the  foreign  pur- 
chaser shall  pay  a  fair  per  centage  for  the  privilege. 
In  the  present  divided  state  of  public  feeling,  the 
latter  course,  if  it  proved  acceptable  to  the  trade, 
would  perhaps  be  the  more  advisable,  and  as  a 
preparatory  step  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  brand, 
at  some  future  period,  it  has  advantages  which 
recommend  it  both  to  the  Government  and  to  those 
interested  in  the  export  of  herrings.  With  such 
a  modification  of  the  present  system,  liberally  sup- 
ported by  Government,  and  zealously  carried  out 
by  the  Board  and  its  officers,  our  herring  fisheries 
would  iudeed  become,  what  they  proved  to  the 
Dutch,  the  right  arm  of  our  maritime  power  and 
prosperity. 


GRACE    DOREIEN. 

A    TALE. 


OjfOU, 
Earth's  tender  and  impassionato  few  I 
Take  ooarage  to  exitrast  yoar  lore 
To  Uim,  so  named,  who  guards  aboTC 

Its  ends,  and  shftll  fulfi!, 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers,  that  may 
Befit  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

In  His  broad-loring  will  t 

EHUaUah  BarrtU  Brownk^m 


CHAPTER  V. 

COMPLICATIOlt  S. 

Hebe  is  another  opportunity  of  testing  your  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  How  do  you  think  the 
suddea  apparition  of  Kr.  Lemaire  affected  our 
friend  George  at  this  crisis  P  If  you  fancy  he  went 
tip  to  the  old  man,  and  aaked  him  questions  about 
Grace,  yon  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  you  would 
We  been  if  you  had  supposed  George  was  at  first 
crushed  by  the  dear  girl's  letter.  He  had  just 
been  told  he  was  to  visit  at  her  father's  house  no 
more.  Well ;  time  works  wonders ;  the  world  is 
vide ;  there  is  to-morrow  as  well  as  to-day ;  Jireh 
Cottage  was  not  all  the  hemisphere ;  he  had  her 
letter  to  kiss  when  he  pleased ;  and  as  he  stepped 


forth  into  the  sunshine  of  a  beautiful  October  morn- 
ing, a  passionate  hope  that  sent  the  blood  to  his  tem- 
ples and  turned  him  giddy-blind  with  the  beatings  of 
his  heart,  suggested  the  questions,  "  May  she  not 
loFe  me  P  and  if  she  does,  come  what  may,  sink  or 
swim,  liye  or  die,  what  matters  P  If  the  monntain 
will  not  come  to  me,  I  must  go  to  the  mountain.*' 
In  short,  all  the  bright  delirious  possibilities  that 
the  incantations  of  young  loye  could  summon  out 
of  the  yasty  deep  of  disappointment, — ^and  is  not 
their  name  Legion  P — had  arisen  from  the  folds  of 
Grace*s  letter,  and  set  up  a  whirligig  in  George's 
brain,  the  moment  he  breathed  the  open  air.  The 
silly  fellow  found  the  sunshine  perfectly  congenial, 
^'ust  the  thing,  in  fact,  for  his  mood  at  tho 
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moment ;  as  for  the  clatter  of  the  streets,  it  was 
only  an  appropriate  bass  the  great  crowd  were  un- 
consciously performing  to  a  very  beautiful  melody 
which  the  fingers  of  his  imagination  were  bringing 
out  of   his  heart,  and   which  would  have   been 
*  caviare  to  the  general' — though  he  felt  inclined 
to  treat  the  folk  to  a  few  notes  by  shouting  aloiid, 
as  you  might  do  when  alone  in  the  country.     In 
almost  every  nature — much  more  in  an  imaginative 
nature — the  darkest  hour  in  the  history  of  younglove 
has  experiences  of  this  elastic  kind ;  but  a  sudden 
touch  of  the  real  will  break  them  up  in  a  moment. 
80  it  befell  with  George,  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Le- 
maire,  living,  breathing,  happy.     He  had  known 
Qrace  for  years ;    could  sit  with  her,  talk  to  her, 
play  to  her,  drive  her  about  in  a  phaeton,  call  when 
he  pleased  !    He  was  not  forbidden  to  go  to  Jireh 
Cottage — he  had  perhaps  been  there  and  pressed 
Grace's  hand  this  very  morning — ^he  would  probably 
do  so  again  this  very  evening !  .  .  .  .  Away  went 
the  delirious  possibilities,  one  and  all,  and,  as  if 
they  had  never  been,  a  quite  new  and  different 
perspective,  with  the  pale  form  of  dead  Jossy  in 
sepulchral  white,   for  a  point  of  sight,  occupied 
George's  spiritual  horizon.  And  then  he  saw  Grace's 
face  as  distiDctly  as  she  had  seen  his  face  that 
terrible  midnight,  and  his  heart  gave  one  painful 
yearning  bound  towards  her  as  he  seemed  to  meet 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  knew  that  there  was  a  great 
gulf   fixed  between  them — greater   than  Grace's 
letter  implied,  and  as  far  as  human  eves  could  see, 
absolutely  impassable  !    He  noticed  Mr.  licmaire ; 
he  noticed  Juliana  upon  his  arm ;    but  he  turned 
away  in  silence.     A  great  choking  went   up  his 
throat,  and  he  rushed  down  into  the  Temple  again, 
with    the   heterogeneous   thunder  of   the   traffic 
dying  away  in  his  ears,  and  soon  stood  still  to  call 
himself  a  fool,  as  he  had  done  many  times  before 
during  the  last  few  months.     "  Fool !" — A  shabby- 
genteel  man,  who  looked  as  if  he  supported  a  wife 
and  family  upon  five-and- twenty  shillings  a  week, 
brushed  him  with  a  packet  of  papers  tied  with  red 
tape,  and  meekly  begged  his  pardon.     "Ingrate!" 
— The  little  fountain  plashed  and  sparkled  among 
the  shrubs  in  the  most  impassive  manner.    '*  Slave  ! 
Dog!      Unworthy    of    her    love,  if  you    could 
claim  it!"  —  The  bells  of  St.   Clement's  Danes 
chimed  **  Hanover,"  and  the  foolish  boy  took  a 
short  cut  to  his  chambers,  and  buried  his  head  iu 
the  sofa  cushions. 

The  stationer  in  Fleet-street  saw  Mr.  Lemaire, 
thought  his  streaming  gray  hair  and  proud  walk 
rather  peculiar,  and  called  him  "  a  queer  fish"  in 
an  under  tone  to  the  shopman ;  but  he  did  not 
suspect  that  by  this  apparition  he  had  lost  in 
George  a  customer  for  mourning  paper. 

Dear  heart,  what  a  world  it  is  I  The  romance 
of  life  is  like  a  Jesuit ;  it  is  everywhere  under 
your  very  eyes,  and  yet  nobody  ever  sees  it.  One 
reason  may  be,  that  the  professed  painters  of  life 
lay  on  their  colours  too  thickly  when  they  come  to 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  emotion.  Of 
course,  if  you,  Pictor,  have  the  key-cypher,  you  can 


read  off  spiritual  hieroglyphics  in  your  hero's  or 
heroine's  face  and  carriage  luminously  enough ;  but 
it  is  an  artistic  blunder  if  you  induce  your  specta- 
tors to  believe  that  there  is  little  feeling  unless  the 
lines  of  passion  on  the  countenance  are  as  broad 
and  plain  as  the  furrows  on  Lemaire's  forehead,  or 
the  bold  cross-hatchings  of  the  old  wood  engravers. 
The  reverse  is  the  fact.  Poor  Jack  goes  blamelessly 
through  his  daily  routine,  with  the  beak  of  the 
vulture  in  his  heart.  Maiy  Anne,  sweet  girl! 
glides  along  playfully  througK  crochet  and  tatting 
and  morning  calls,  and  writes  the  prettiest  cheerfd 
letters  to  her  dear  friends  in  the  country,  and 
accompanies  you  to  public  plaoea»  and  eats  a  tart 
at  Farrance'a  in  the  most  commonplace  fashion, 
just  like  any  other  Christian.  What  a  sflver-rip- 
pling  meadow-brook  of  a  life  is  Mary  Anne's  I  sajr 
the  people.  But  they  do  not  hear  the  moumfal 
under-current  which  is,  after  all,  the  true  life  of 
Mary  Anne.  The  movements  of  a  sleepwalker  are 
scarcely  more  mechan^'cal  than  her  daily  career. 
Yet  poor  Jack  and  poor  Mary  Anne  look  just  like 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  if  you  visit  them  in 
company,  you  never  suspect  what  b  going  on  under 
that  decorous  waistcoat,  or  still  more  decorous 
chemisette.  I  protest,  by  all  that  ia  absurd,  the 
one  thing  which  surprises  me  more  and  more,  is 
the  extent  to  which  a  human  creature  may  live  a 
double  life — how  muck  may  go  on  beneath  a  com- 
monplace surface ;  and  the  occasional  cropping  oat 
of  passion  escape  notice,  or  only  excite  it  transiently. 
I  repeat  the  observation,  Dear  heart,  what  a 
world  it  is ! — and  so,  leaving  moralising  to  take 
care  of  itself,  and  George  to  make  the  best  of  the 
situation  with  his  head  in  the  sofa  cushions,  I 
return  to  Shipworth. 

We  left  pretty  Juliana  in  a  situation  not  the 
most  cheerful  that  could  be  imagined,  and  looking 
at  the  dull  river  and  the  Kentish  hills  without  con- 
sciously seeing  either.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Sidney's 
which  she  carried  crumpled  in  her  pocket  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  man,  who  belonged  to  a  not  veiy 
uncommon  type — the  type  in  which  the  morale  and 
the  intellect  seem  to  keep  utteriy  apart,  and  to 
work  in  independent  grooves,  while  iu  the  average 
character,  they  are  more  or  less  fused  and  mutually 
aidant.  It  is  customary  to  call  such  people — 
people  like  Sheridan,  for  instance,  who  would  stop 
up  a  crack  in  a  window  with  bank-notes ;  or  write 
agonisingly  to  a  friend  for  ten  pounds  to-day,  and 
leave  unopened  to-morrow,  and  for  a  week,  the 
friend's  letter  containing  the  loan — it  is  customary 
to  call  such  people  simply  thoughtless,  and  with 
something  like  the  accent  of  pity ;  even  when  their 
conduct  has  aU  the  effect  of  villainy,  we  hesitate 
to  treat  them  like  rascals  of  wickedness  afore- 
thought. Yet  such  people  do  think,  and  their 
moral  criticism  is  often  very  delicate  and  beautifully 
accurate;  but  somehow  their  thonghtfnlncss  and 
their  conscience  are  like  two  friends  in  a  great  city, 
who  pass  up  and  down  the  same  streets  in  similar 
daily  routine,  and  never  meet.  To  ordinary  social 
interests  and  purposes,  they  might  as  well  be  with- 
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out  thoQ^hi  and  conscience  altogether,  and  o^reat 
misfortanes,  and  even  reli^oas  convictions,  seldom 
make  moch  difference  in  them.  Elton  Sidney  was 
JQst  such  a  man,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
the  "circnmstance"  abont  poor  July  was  anything 
Tciy  particular,  that  she  would  be  excessively  un- 
kppj,  or  that  he  needed  to  be  so  on  her  account. 
Hoirrote  her  a  letter  of  cheerful  farewell,  flourished 
and  ponctttated  like  a  complimentary  address,  and 
enclosed  her  a  five-pound  note.  He  recommended 
lier  to  consult  the  hotel  folk,  and  get  back  to  Hun- 
tingdoasbire.  If  she  did,  she  might  expect  to  hear 
of  him  again  some  day.  But,  at  present,  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,  &c.,  &c. 

In  sbort,  it  was  one  of  those  (in  their  way)  com- 
plete Jetterg  for  which  no  model  is  found  in  the 
"Complete  Letter-writer." 

In  the  first  flush  of  his  liking  for  this  pretty  little 
girl,  Mr.  Sidney  had  poured  all  his  recent  money 
minings  into  her  lap  with  unreserved  profusion, 
and  had  borrowed  the  five  pounds  to  send  to  her. 
Mj,  finding  herself  not  absolutely  penniless,  and, 
dnvmg  a  refined  distinction  between  the  money 
given  her  by  this  roan  while  she  lay  on  his  bosom, 
and  the  money  he  sent  her  when  he  quitted  her — 
"prohahly  for  some  one  cleverer,  grander,  taller !" 
said  the  foul  fiend  in  Juliana's  breast — pocketed 
the  letter,  and  sent  the  bank-note  floating  down  the 
stream.  She  now  stood  watching  its  progress  sea- 
ward with  a  grim  smile  which  had  more  teeth  than 
•yes  in  it  (July's  teeth  were  very  white);  and 
Father  Thames  smiled  in  the  red  sunset,  too ;  as 
well  he  might  at  such  an  unparalleled  act  of  gene- 
rosity. 

Years  afterwards,  July  remembered  how  she 
cracked  her  eyestrings  gaping  after  this  diminishing 
bank-note,  and  every  detail  of  the  scene  and  time 
had  left,  she  found,  a  distinct  impress  upon  her 
memory.  The  long  crescent  line  of  the  flat  green 
coast — some  osier  beds — one  marigold  and  two 
poppies  nodding  down  into  the  water — the  distant 
and  untimely  crowing  of  a  jubilant  fowl — the  plash 
of  an  oar — the  deadly  lively  green  verandah  of  the 
hotel,  on  which  she  had  sat  with  Urn — a  tortoise- 
shell  kitten  that  ran  to  her  very  feet,  looked  up 
iato  her  eyes,  blinked  curiously,  and  scampered 
away  again— and  other  trifles  of  no  great  meaning. 
^  But  the  Tortoiseshell  Kitten  had  a  meaning. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  for  July  to  fol- 
low the  bank-note  down  to  the  great,  mysterious 
sea  of  which  Elton  had  talked  to  her — deep  as  her 
despair,  and  salt  as  the  tears  she  would  have 
thought  it  blessed  to  weep.  She  would  not  float 
like  that  piece  of  paper,  but  sink  with  the  red  sun 
vho  seemed  waiting  to  witness  the  feat,  before  he 
retired  to  give  the  word  to  the  darkness  and  send 
Qp  ttie  little  blinking  stars.  She  would  sink  in 
sight  of  the  very  room  where  she  had  agreed  with 
him  that  this  Thames  was  a  much  finer  river  than 
the  Onse  or  the  Nene — and  clearly  it  was  much 
finer  for  such  a  purpose  as  this — no  sedge,  no 
i^hea»  and  a  broad  rapid  tide  that  had  no  placid, 
fvai  amenities,  and,  just  here',  no  suggestion  of 


peace  or  purity  in  sweet,  small,  limpid  ripples — ^a 
wide,  black,  uncomfortable,  hard-featured  river, 
that  would  wink  at  anything.  The  devil,  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  black  rook,  crossed  the  water  at 
this  moment,  and  sailed  over  her  head,  saying, 
instead  of  the  accustomed  caw,  •*  Gone !  Gone ! 
Gone  !"  It  was  as  inappropriate  as  satanic  obser- 
vations usually  are,  and  all  the  worse  and  the 
wickeder  for  its  suggestion  of  the  fens.  The  sun 
was  still  peeping  over  a  bar  of  red  cloud,  seeming 
reluctant  to  go  till  it  was  done.  She  went  down 
two  steps  lower.  The  water  surged  up  and  wetted 
her  feet,  and  the  skirts  of  her  dress.  She  clenched 
her  hands,  and  straightened  her  white  limbs.  She 
felt  as  if  she  should  fall,  and  so  be  spared  an  act 
of  the  dcmonaic  will.  Now — now — ^now!  Why, 
it  was  as  easy  as  the  start  at  a  child-race,  one,  two, 
three,  and  away  !  She  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  very  room,  and  the  inquisitive  sun,  and  to  send 
a  thought  homeward ;  and  as  she  turned,  and  as 
God  would  have  it,  one  of  the  most  unheroic  and 
playful  of  the  creatures  of  his  hand,  I  mean  the 
Tortoiseshell  Kitten,  trotted  down  to  July's  feet, 
and  encountered  her  dilated  eye-balls,  with  a  kitten 
smile  which  should  be  immortalised  if  possible; 
but  all  attempts  to  secure  a  similar  kitten,  and, 
above  all,  to  get  a  similar  kitten  smile,  have  proved 
quite  fruitless,  though  several  select  animals  have 
sat  to  Landseer  for  that  purpose.  The  kitten 
smile  was  unique.  If  the  black  rook  was  really 
the  devil,  the  tortoiseshell  kitten  was  the  guardian 
angel. 

We  may  perhaps  guess  hereafter  into  what  pre- 
cise shape  the  thought  of  infantile  innocence  and 
promise,  awoke  by  the  kitten  smile,  blushed  up 
into  July's  face  and  neck,  and  then  left  her  paler 
than  ever.  But  the  fact  and  the  consequence  are 
clear.  The  girl  shuddered ;  and  taking  half-a- 
dozen  hasty  steps  upward,  turned  a  tearful  eye  to 
the  west.  The  sun,  looking  as  if  he  had  all  along 
known  how  it  would  be,  gave  one  great  fiash  of 
ruddy  contentment,  and  disappeared.  A  few  stars 
had  come  out  in  time  to  witness  this  great,  beauti- 
ful spectacle  of  salvation,  and  the  recording  angel 
drew  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  turned  the  page,  and 
began  a  new  record  of  a  life  not  flung  back  in  the 
Infinite  face. 

Slowly  and  tremulously,  with  a  stupor  of 
mystery  and  mixed  pain  deepening  round  her  soul, 
like  the  advancing  dark  over  the  disappointed 
river,  Juliana  went  up  the  steps,  and  into  the 
hotel.  In  estimating  the  mental  sufferings  of 
others  we  often  omit  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  physique  will  only  bear  so  much  and  no 
more  from  excited  feeling,  without  resenting  it. 
The  moments  when  bodily  pain  supervenes  upon 
spiritual  pain,  and  forces  home  upon  us  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  flesh  and  blood  and  nerves,  are 
always  among  the  most  utterly  wretched  of  our 
lives,  both  in  the  reality  and  in  the  recollection ; 
but  while  they  last,  the  anguish  of  heart  subsides, 
and  faint  lights  of  reflection  begin  to  play  upon 
the  emotional  chaos,  like  marsh  fires  over  a  moor, 
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dividing  tlie  Hgbt  from  the  darkness,  though  but 
for  brief,  flickering  instants.  A  splitting  head- 
ache came  over  poor  Juliana.  She  felt  aa  if  she 
had  been  travelliog  day  and  night  for  days  and 
nights  beyond  memory  and  count,  and  had  had  a 
disagreeable  dream  vhich  had  broken  off  jast  at 
the  approach  of  the  catastrophe.  Tet  she  began 
to  think,  and  thinking,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  more 
of  her  home  in  the  fens  than  of  Mm,  and  wonder- 
ing (with  that  sort  of  almost  philosophic  intro- 
spection which  is  sometimes  found  in  simple  minds 
recently  excited),  how  she,  who  had  just  before 
been  awfully  bent  on  quenching  her  fever  of  mad- 
ness in  the  cold  river  without,  should  now  be  irri- 
tated and  quelled  by  a  headache, —  so  thinking 
and  so  woudering,  she  fell  asleep  on  the  sofa,  and 
slept  till  it  was  quite  dark. 

At  last,  a  maid  in  the  hotel,  who  had  noticed,  not 
to  say  studied,  poor  July,  ever  since  her  first  ap- 
pearance at  Shipworth ;  who  had  thought  her  be- 
haviour in  general  a, little  singular;  and  had  sur- 
mised that  she  was  now  really  ill — besides  making 
her  own  reflections  about  the  absence  of  the  gentle- 
man and  the  lady's  apparent  desolation — stepped 
up  stairs  to  her  room,  and  tapped  at  the  door.  No 
answer.  Mary  walked  in,  and  found  Juliana  pale 
and  dishevelled,  and  just  rousing. 

"  Make  haste,  mother,"  said  the  startled  sleeper, 
quite  out  loud ;  "  we  shall  be  late.  0  dear,  there's 
a  hook  gone !" — and  then  she  saw  Mary,  who  asked 
— "  If  you  would  like  a  cup  of  tea,  Mum»  that's 
all."     Juliana  thought  she  would. 

When  the  tea  came,  Juliana  fancied  she  saw 
traces  of  tears  in  Mary's  eyes,  and  by  way  of  re- 
lieving her  own  overcharged  heart,  asked  her  if  she 
was  in  any  trouble?  Mary  said  hor  own  sister, 
native  to  Shipworth,  like  herself,  was  almost  at  the 
very  hour  of  her  accouchement — and  here  the  blush 
went  up  to  Juliana's  temples  again,  and  she  moved 
uneasily  on  the  sofa — that  the  woman  who  had 
promised  to  attend  and  nurse  her  could  not  come, 
and  that  her  own  master  would  not  allow  her  to  go  ; 
and — and — in  fact,  what  was  her  sister  to  do? 
What  indeed !  Poor  Mary  began  sobbing  a  little, 
but  soon  ceased  and  opened  her  eyes  widely  enough 
when  "  the  lady"  said,  quietly — 

"  I  will  go — I  never  was  before  at  a  ...  but  I 
think  I  might  be  useful." 

Mary,  of  course,  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing ; 
would  not  hear  of  it.     Juliana  persisted. 

"  But" — interposed  Mary,  by  way  of  settling  the 
question — "my  sister  isn't  married.  Mum,  and  he's 
gone  away  to  sea,  and  never  writes  to  her. 

This  time  Juliana  turned  rather  pale,  and  com- 
pressed her  lips,  but  she  still  said,  "I  will  go;" 
and  within  two  hours,  she  was  at  the  woman's  bed- 
side— for  the  first  time,  a  witness  of  "  the  sacred 
martyrdom  of  maternity;"  but  shortly  after  she 
had  been  introduced  by  Mary,  the  nurse  made  her 
appearance,  and  Juliana  returned  to  the  hotel  early 
in .  the  morning.  The  people  had  thought  her  a 
very  singular,  erratic  person,  and  kept  a  keen  eye 
upon  her  boxes.   But  their  astonishment  culminated 


when,  towards  noon  of  that  same  day,  the  young 
girl  presented  herself  before  the  stout,  grisly- 
headed  proprietor,  said  in  rather  short,  sharp  ac- 
cent, with  a  whole  world  of  meaning  behind  her 
pale  face — 

"  I  want  to  pay  my  bill,  if  you  please." 
The  grisly-headed  proprietor,  with  a  very  uneasy, 
puzzled  air,  said  he  would  wait  upon  her  with  it  in 
a  moment,  if  she  would  return  to  her  apartment. 
Juliana  preferred  staying  while  a  memorandum  was 
made  out,  paid  it  there  and  then,  counted  the 
change,  and  pocketed  the  receipt.  Then  followed 
a  singular  scene.  There  was  a  pause  of  silence, 
which  seemed  permeated  with  a  common  oonscious- 
ness  that  something  strange  was  coming.  The 
stout,  grisly  proprietor  stood  still  and  coughed. 
A  waiter  standing  by  kept  on  wiping  a  glass  as 
if  he  never  meant  to  leave  off.  Mary  loitered  near, 
looking  nervously  interested  —  for  licr  woman's 
sympathy  had  taught  her  that  the  lady  was  an 
exceptional  person,  who  had  just  undergone,  or  was 
now  undergoing,  very  exceptional  experiences.  The 
proprietor  looked  hard  at  Juliana  under  hi«  eyelids; 
Juliana  opened  her  bjcown  eyes  as  wide  as  possible, 
looked  as  hard  at  him,  and  deliberately  pronounced 
the  words— 

"  Do  you  want  a  servant,  or  a  waitress  ?" 
Hotel  keepers  see  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and 
the  keepers  of  out-of-the-way  places,  like  this,  see 
much  that  is  calculated  to  inure  them  to  startling 
things.  The  proprietor,  then,  was  not,  or  seemed 
not  to  be,  quite  thrown  off  his  feet,  but  took  a 
second  or  two  to  think,  and  then,  with  his  very 
blandest  accents,  and  most  obsequious  air;  replied, 
"  Not  at  present.  Mum,  thank  you," 
July  went  quickly  to  her  room,  betraying  no 
particuUr  emotion.  Mary  soon  afterwards  boxed 
the  waiter's  ears  for  a  rude  joke  of  which  he  was 
guilty  about  "  the  poor  dear,"  and  then  very  humbly 
and  kindly  went  and  offered  "  the  poor  dear"  a 
glass  of  cherry-brandy  from  her  own  private  stores. 
July  was  writing  a  letter  to  the  fens,  which  finished, 
she  sipped  the  cherry-brandy,  and  walked  out.  She 
called  to  inquire  after  her  patient  of  the  previous 
night,  and  then  went  to  take  a  last  walk  along  the 
cliffs  of  the  picturesque  chalk-pits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  she  had  often  walked  with 
Sidney. 

I  hope  you  will  not  expect  me  to  reconcile  the 
rapid  transitions  in  poor  July's  state  of  mind,  and 
the  curious  features  in  her  behaviour  just  now, 
because,  candidly,  I  am  not  metaphysical  enough 
to  do  it.  But  she  had  a  very  pretty  walk  this 
afternoon  on  the  brink  of  the  fantastically  carved 
chalk-pits  —  carved  as  if  by  Titan  children  pay- 
ing at  digging  —  and  fringed  with  grass  and 
shrubs.  And  the  open  country  on  her  left  had  re- 
minded her  of  the  fens,  and  glimpses  of  the  river 
and  the  lazy  sails,  caught  through  the  cuttings,  had 
for  her  unaccustomed  eyes  suggestions  of  mystery 
and  wonder,  and  the  far-off  infinite  sea  to  which 
the  waters  ran.  But  slie  did  not  for  a  moment 
wish  that  she  had,  after  all,  trusted  herself  to  them 
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to  be  t)orne  thither.  That  was  over  aud  gone,  come 
vBat  might.     Poor  July ! 

Mr.  Lemaire's  mechanical  crotchet  was  a  refuge 
ud  tower  of  strength  in  aQ  time  of  his  trouhle. 
Ereijthing  in  the  shape  of  locomotion,  from 
yjoons  and  steam-engines  to  walnnt-shells  in 
basins,  had  a  charm  for  him.  And  as  a  country- 
man of  his,  whose  name  I  do  not  rememher,  used, 
wben  in  grief,  to  dine  off  pigeons,  and  observed  that 
after  eating  two,  he  invariably  rose  from  the  table 
much  less  mournful,  so  this  half -demented,  whole- 
hearted old  soul  used,  under  circumstances  of  pain- 
fol  excitement,  when  the  marionnettes  were  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  counter-agent,  to  betake  himself 
to  bis  modeb,  or  somewhither,  where  he  could  in- 
dulge his  locomotive  hankerings,  and  speculate  un- 
motested  upon  the  grand  secret.  Immediately 
after  quitting  George  and  Jireh  Ck)ttage  on  the 
morning  after  Jossey's  death,  Mr.  Lemaire  made 
bis  way,  in  much  perturbation,  to  London  Bridge, 
and  took  steamboat  for  Shipworth,  intending  to 
pass  the  night  there,  and  stay  all  the  next  day, 
perbaps  two  days.  He  was  well-known  at  the 
hold,  where  he  was  hand  and  glove  with  every- 
body, as  is  the  wont  of  good-natured  ''  cracked" 
people.  In  the  transit  up  and  down,  he  used  to 
bend  excitedly  over  the  engine-room,  intent  upon 
tbe  rise  and  fall  of  the  piston ;  and  his  habit  at 
Shipworth  was  to  sit  in  the  green  verandah,  or  take 
a  walk  on  the  chaIk*cliffB,  and  watch  the  craft 
pssing  up  and  down  the  river ;  or,  still  better,  to 
ranble  up  the  country  till  he  came  to  a  very  quaint 
old  gabled  mansion,  with  an  alarm  bell  in  sight, 
that  it  was  itself  an  alarm  only  to  look  at ;  and 
hard  by  this  old  mansion,  from  which  the  stream 
itsdf  was  invisible,  to  sit  on  the  grass,  and  watch 
tlie  sails  only,  moving  akmg  in  the  air  above  the 
Hoe  of  tbe  coast,  as  if  they  were  impelled  by  en- 
chantment. It  is  easy  to  understand  how  this  poor 
fdiow,  with  his  locomotive  craze,  could  find  a  pecu- 
Bar  diarm  in  this,  and  he  did. 

Mr.  Lemaire  accosted  Mary  at  the  hotel  within 
a  short  time  after  July  had  gone  out  for  her  walk 
on  the  difis.  Mary  was  full  of  importance  and 
secrecy,  and  taking  him  aside  told  him  a  story, 
interspersed  with  some  few  tears,  and  some  few 
fancies  of  her  own,  besides  handing  him  a  letter  to 
teal  The  story,  and  the  letter  confirming  the 
story,  and  Mary's  tears — Mr.  Lemaire  could  not 
endure  to  see  a  woman  cry — drew  out  of  him  the 
only  English  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain  he 
was  m  the  habit  of  using ;  and  as  he  invariably 
omitted  the  neuter  pronoun,  and  gave  yon  the  verb 
by  itself,  you  must  not  be  hard  upon  him.  Said  Mr. 
Lemair^  stamping  his  foot, 

"Damn!**  His  ordinary  adjuration  was  the 
dd  familiar  **  Mon  Dieu !"  of  his  native  tongue. 
"  Damn  !**  was  employed  only  on  special  occasions. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  tbas  occasion  was 
Bp^cial,  for  you  will  have  guessed  that  Mary  had 
told  bim  what  she  knew  of  Juliana,  and  that  that 
poor  girl,  having  dropped  Mr.  Sidney's  letter  before 
>be  went  out,  Mary  had  made  herself  mistress  of 


its  contents,  and  then  put  Mr.  Lemaire  in  posses- 
sion of  them.  A  negro,  intending  to  compliment 
Wilberforce  for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  tbe 
blacks,  addressed  him,  "  O,  Massa  Wilberforce,  you 
hab  white  skin,  but  you  hab  black  heart !"  Of 
Mr.  Lemaire  we  may  say,  that  though  he  had  a 
French  accent  he  had  an  English  heart ;  and  he 
took  an  English  estimate  of  Juliana's  situation,  ex- 
tending to  her  an  English  compassion,  and  resolving 
upon  offering  such  succour  as  might  be  in  his 
power.  His  plan  was  speedily  formed,  and  though 
it  had  a  craze  in  it,  yet  being  put  into  execution 
while  the  conception  was  warm,  his  plot  opened 
pretty  well,  considering  its  vaguenesses  and  incom- 
patiblenesses — for  all  which  an  eccentric,  kind- 
hearted  foreigner  may  be  pardoned.  Elton  Sidney's 
letter  was  replaced,  and  when  Juliana  returned, 
she  took  it  up,  aud  put  it  in  her  pocket  again, 
without  suspicion  that  it  had  been  read. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Mary  to  get  up  commu- 
nication between  poor  July  and  so  fatherly  and  so 
evidently  harmless  a  person  as  Mr.  Lemaire. 
Juliana's  insight  had  been  quickened,  not  impaired, 
by  her  recent  experience ;  and  she  trusted  the  old 
man,  and  made  but  feeble  opposition  to  his  proposal 
that  she  should  go  to  London  with  him,  and  seek 
her  fortune.  Misery  not  only  makes  us  acquainted 
with  strange  bedfellows,  it  sometimes  makes  us 
malleable  to  the  touch  of  others ;  and  this  girl  had 
been  softened  by  just  hearing  from  Mary  that  her 
sweetheart,  being  out  in  a  boat  the  evening  before, 
had  found  a  banknote  entangled  in  a  waif,  and  had 
given  it  to  her  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her 
sister,  who  was  just  now  a  mother.  Juliana  bore 
this.aJlusion  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  also 
another,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lemaire,  artfully  made 
with  a  view  of  overcoming  any  remaining  indispo- 
sition there  might  be  on  her  part  to  accompanying 
him  to  London.  That  astute  monomaniac  and 
artist-in-ordinary  in  marionnettes  for  little  children, 
told  the  melancholy  tale  of  Jossy  and  lus  friends, 
and,  incidentally,  mentioned  having  met,  among  the 
visitors  who  called  to  inquire,  a  Mr.  Sidney. 
Juliana  bit  her  lips,  turned  very  pale,  and  finally, 
after  a  struggle  of  a  few  minutes,  went  into  a  long 
fainting  fit. 

**  You  have  walked  too  much,  Mum,"  said  Mary, 
when  her  patient  recovered.  But  Juliana  went  to 
London  next  morning,  by  the  very  first  conveyance, 
with  Mr.  Lemaire  for  companion;  and  excellent 
company  he  was  for  a  young  creature  in  her  situa- 
tion. Moumfnl  as  her  story  was,  it  was  fresh  Hfo 
to  the  old  man  to  be  able,  or  to  think  himself  able, 
to  aid  her,  to  say  nothing  of  schemes  which  he  had 
formed  with  reference  to  Mr.  Sidney — schemes  not 
at  all  coherent,  but  enough,  together  with  the 
satisfaction  of  an  overflowing  heart,  to  make  him 
walk  along  Fleet-street  with  tbe  jpwrpose  aud  brisk- 
ness I  havo  mentioned.  July  preferred  walking, 
though  her  limbs  almost  refused  to  bear  her  along. 
The  ride  in  the  steamboat  had  been  tedious  to  her, 
in  her  restless,  excited  condition. 

In  Great  Coram-street,  Mr.  Lemaire,  in  happy 
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and  e&cessive,  but  not  Talgar  inflation,  called  at  a 
house  of  dull  respectability,  and  introduced  Juliana 
to  a  dull  old  ladj,  with  six  dull  daughters,  friends 
of  the  Wades  and  the  Flemings,  whose  name  I 
ahall  suppress,  as  I  ha?e  nothing  good  to  saj  of 
them.  They  were  rather  superfluously  genteel, 
and  lived  by  the  card.  There  was  one  dull  sweet- 
heart between  the  six  dull  girls.  An  individual  of 
mysterious  manners  and  motions,  and  very  aristo- 
cratic connexions,  used  to  pay  court  to  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  girl,  or  all  three  (£  really  forget), 
and  was  very  aristocratically  treated.  For  instance, 
when  he  had  called  alone,  and  a  quiet  dinner  em 
familU  would  have  been  the  natural  and  truly  polite 
thiug,  these  ladies  would  sail  out  of  the  room,  after 
a  walnut  and  glass  of  sherry  a*piece,  and  leave  him 
perda  by  himself,  saying  (one  of  them,  not  all  six 
speaking  at  once),  "  DotCt  be  too  long  over  your 
wine."  These  were  the  people  to  whom  our  dear 
old  friend  had  formed  the  plausible  design  of  intro- 
ducing Juliaua  as  a  companion — a  small  circle  of 
seven  females  realising  his  conception  of  loneliness, 
I  suppose — ^and  he  had  prepared  a  list  of  good 
qualities  in  the  girl,  guaranteed  by  himself,  which 
ought  to  have  caused  competition  if  she  had  offered 
herself  to  the  highest  bidder  of  the  three  cardinal 
virtues  as  lady's-maid.  This  list  he  delivered,  with 
much  pantomime  and  energy,  to  the  old  lady, 
leaving  July  to  maintain  a  conversation  with  the 
six  dull  daughters,  the  elder  and  most  loquacious 
ftnH  least  charitable  of  whom  remarked,  the  next 
time  Mr.  Lemaire  called,  that  that  young  person 
was  a  sad  moiie,  and  not  at  all  ipirUuellef  to  say 
nothing  of  her  bad  complexion  and  reirotuse 
nose. 

Receiving  an  equivocal  answer  from  Mrs.  (Blank), 
Mr.  Lemaire  took  July  to  an  artist  friend  of  his, 
named  Brooke,  who  rented  part  of  a  house  in  a 
small  street  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  did  his  best 
to  be  comfortable  with  a  coarse  vixen  of  a  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  for  mercy  knows  what,  and 
his  children,  of  whom  he  had  mercy  knows  how 
many — as  is  the  wont  of  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  have  their  *'  quiver  full  of  them,"  in  this  strange 
world  of  cross-purposes  and  incongruities  of  lot. 
As  Mr.  Lemaire  drew  nigh,  he  heard  Mrs.  Brooke 
in  angry  contention  with  an  itinerant  vender  of 
liquid  peppermint,  whose  ideas  of  its  sanitary  uses 
were,  Mrs.  Brooke  thought,  rather  exaggerated. 

"  What  ?"  he  was  saying,  in  tones  of  virtuous 
indignation — "What?— you  don't  want  any  pep- 
munt?  Good  'eaven!  I've  sold  pepmnut  this 
twenty  year  iu  town  and  country,  and  never 
'eard  of  such  a  thing !" 

"Don't  want  none  of  your  pepmunt,  so  you'd 
better  be  off.  or  else  Til  call  a  pleaseman,"  rejoins 
the  lady.  The  peppermint  merchant  budged  not 
an  inch. 

"  JFAaif — irwy  up  ail  that  Jumify  without 
PBPMtiiiT  P  Never  'card  of  snch  a  ciicnmstanoe 
in  all  my  life !  Why  that  child  there's  got— 1 
won't  say  what  he's  got,  but  I  can  see  it's  in  his 
coii^titootion ;  and  1  can  tell  yon,  if  you  don't  give 


him  pepmunt,  I  won't  answer  for  the  ooase- 
quences.  You  won't  get  pepmunt  like  mine  at 
the  chemix  shops — mind  that !" 

"  I  shan't  have  none  of  your  pepmunt,  and  that 
child's  as  healthy  a  boy  of  his  age  as  any  in  London, 
and  his  constitution  is  better  than  your  pepmont, 
so  just  be  off!" 

"  Well !"  grumbled  the  seedy  merchant,  as  he 
ascended  the  area  steps — "  Well !  I  never  heard  of 
bringing  up  a  family  without  pepmunt."  Then, 
addressing  Mr.  Lemaire  in  a  confidential  aside,  he 
pressed  his  peppermint  upon  him,  too,  with  pathetic 
glances  at  the  pale  face  of  July,  whom  he  not  an- 
naturally  took  to  be  the  old  man's  daughter,  there 
being  really  a  little  resemblance  of  feature  and 
carriage. 

How  truly  we  live  and  learn !  I  had  been  a 
Londoner  nearly  all  my  life,  and  an  observant  Lon- 
doner too,  but  never  suspected,  till  Mr.  Lemaire 
told  me  this  anecdote,  that  there  were  itinerant 
peppermint-dispensers  in  the  great  city,  who  went 
about  pressing  it  on  mothers  of  families  for  sanitaiy 
reasons,  and  behaved  like  injured  men,  if  their 
appeal  proved  bootless.  Did  you  suspect  it 
yourself  P 

Knowing  that  Mr.  Brooke  was  painting  a  "  great" 
picture  from  that  nov^  source  of  artistic  iospiratioa, 
the  "Vicar. of  Wakefield,"  it  had  occurred  to  Mr. 
Lemaire  that  July  might  make  a  good  face  model, 
and  that,  as  she  could  not,  in  her  desolate  sitnation, 
have  too  many  strings  to  her  bow,  she  might  be  a 
lady's  companion,  and  face-model  too,  besides  now 
and  then  coming  to  see  him  and  helping  him  in  the 
wardrobe  department  of  his  marionnette  concers. 
But  Mrs.  Brooke  nipped  this  hope  in  the  bud  bj 
saying  that  "  Brooke  was  out,"  and  adding,  with  a 
sharp  look  at  July,  that  "  he'd  got  a  Oleevia  and  a 
Sfia  which  was  much  approved  of." 

Not  in  the  least  disconcerted  or  crestfallen,  Mr. 
Lemaire  put  July  into  the  omnibus,  and  brought 
her  to  his  own  lodgings.  There,  he  played  to  her; 
till  she  cried,  and  showed  her  his  dolls  till  she 
laughed — yes,  actually  laughed,  though  Her  deser- 
tion was  not  a  month  old.  They  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  of  Mr.  Lemaire's  own  brewing,  and  after- 
wards the  servant  showed  poor  July  up  into  a  nice 
little  bedroom,  where  she  was  invited  to  nake  a 
toilet,  and  surprised  to  see  her  boxes  in  a  comer, 
and  such  a  home-look  about  the  place,  that  she 
fairly  cried  again,  and  wrot«  another  letter  home 
that  night  before  she  lay  down  to  sleep. 

Feverish  and  irresolute,  George  strayed  up  to 
Mr.  Lemaire's  that  evening,  thinking  he  might 
gather  guidance  from  him,  or-^by  aome  kind  chance 
— meet  Grace.  He  met  July,  and  was  interested 
in  her.  Mr.  Lemaire  received  him  with  a  visible 
ahade  of  grave  concern,  from  which  he  drew  an  ill 
omen.  He  could  not  manage  to  pronounce  Grace's 
name.  They  had  not  sat  very  long  before  a  tt^ 
was  heard  upon  the  stairs. 

"That  is  Meesa  Dortien."  said  Mr.  Lemaim 
nervously.  George's  beating  heart  knew  foiy  watt 
who  it  was. 
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"A  yonng  lady?"  whispered  Juliana — and  before 
she  could  be  ^topped,  rushed  out  at  the  door  with 
a  burning  face.  Grace  had  reached  the  landing 
without  a  light — she  was  a  familiar  visitor,  and  not, 
as  the  French  say,  "glorious.''  Grace's  dress 
brushed  that  of  Juliana  as  the  latter  slipped  up 


to  her  room.  The  dear  girl,  whom  we  Lave  not 
seen  for  so  many  pages  that  she  re-appears  with  all 
the  charm  of  a  short  absence  about  her,  tapped 
lightly,  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Lemaire's  ''Come 
in!*'  came  in  accordingly,  and  confronted  George 
Lambe. 


THROST   IN   THRINEN;    A   POEM  FROM   GOETHE. 


By  W.  B.  Raiids. 


0,  saw  k  this  that  thou  art  sad. 

When  all  is  gay  beside  ? 
Ab,  thou  hast  wept,  for  in  thine  eyes 

The  tears  are  scarcely  dried. 

"  In  loneliness  if  I  have  wept, 

My  griefs  were  mine  alone, 
And  for  each  tear-drop  sweetly  shed 

Hfy  heart  hath  lighter  grown.'* 

Sut  haik !  they  oall,  thy  smiling  friends. 
They  woo  thee  to  their  side — 

Thou  dear  forlorn,  whate'er  thy  loss, 
To  Q8  thy  loss  confide ! 

"  0,  rave  not,  haste  not — 'tis  not  thus 

My  soiTow  ye  may  share : 
Ah  me,  it  is  for  nothing  lost 

Tile  sacred  woe  I  bear.*' 


Thou  bast  not  lost  P  Then  speed  thee,  rise, 

And  stir  thy  youthful  blood  1 
Thy  years  are  few,  thy  soul  is  strong, 
■   To  stem  life's  stormy  flood. 
"  No  strength  may  win  the  thing  I  seek. 

It  looks  on  me  from  far. 
With  as  bright  an  eye,  from  a  home  as  high. 

As  o'er  me  yonder  star !" 

Now,  who  goes  longing  for  the  stars. 

Although  their  light  be  dear, 
And  rapt  our  glances  at  the  sky, 

When  the  lustrous  night  is  clear  P 
"  And  I,  too,  can  look  rapt  on  heaven, 

Through  many  a  blessed  day ; 
So  let  me  choose  the  night  for  tears. 

And  weep  my  woe  away !" 


TANGLED    TALK. 

No.  IV. 
By  THi  AuTHOK  oj  "Ebadino  Raids,"  &c.  kc. 


«Slr,  we  had  Ulk."— 2>r.  Jofctnon. 


in.— «IL  SEQKETO  PER  ESSER  FELICI, 
^  per  propa,  e  rimegno  agli  amid,**  as  Alboni 
slogs.    Wherefore  listen ! 

After  many  years  of  discomfort,  physical  and 
mental,  I  have  "concluded"  to  terminate  my 
miseries  by  (1)  putting  wool  in  my  ears,  and  (2) 
luuidiDg  over  my  virtue  to  the  care  of  my  friends ; 
ud  I  recommend  you  to  do  the  same.  The  first 
measure  saves  you  toothache,  earache,  and  bad  colds 
in  the  head ;  that  is  judicious  economy  in  a  climate 
like  ours.  The  second  saves  you  the  trouble  of 
keeping  a  conscience,  which  is  very  harassing  com- 
pany at  the  best,  and  you  might  just  as  well  dis- 
pense with  it ;  for  unless  you  "  keep"  it  on  bread- 
>nd-batter  and  milk-and-water,  and  give  it  every 
^^  or  jniep  reoonunended  to  you  by  anubby 
and  ginghammy  okl  maids,  you  open  "a 


great  door  and  effectual*'  to  endless  misery.  People 
refuse  to  recognise  a  fresh,  rosy,  healthy  conscience 
for  the  right  thing.  "  That  your  conscience  1  It 
looks  so  alarmingly  bright  in  the  eye !  Why  ours 
never  takes  anything  stronger  than  gruel  and 
'Thornton's  Maxims,'  and  'Mason  on  Self-know- 
ledge.' We  recommend  you  to  cup  and  leech  your 
conscience.  Sir,  and  bring  its  friskiness  down  to  the 
statutable  standard — if  you  wish  to  escape  bad 
names." 

In  one  word,  if  you  try  to  live  vividly,  society 
will  persecute  you ;  though  you  weigh  every  word 
you  utter,  pause  upon  every  step  you  take,  and 
exist  in  a  state  of  semi-martyrdom  from  hour  to 
hour.  It  is  not  so  much  what  you  say  or  what 
you  do  that  will  be  quarrelled  with.  Virtually, 
society  will  find  a  mouthpiece,  or  a  goodly  fellow- 
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ship  aad  noblo  armj  of  moatlipieces,  who  will  say 
to  yoa,  ''Do  what  you  please,  only  call  U  bjf  ike 
tame  name  ikat  we  do — thea,  we  will  let  yoti  alone, 
bat  not  till  then.*'  The  world  will  pardon  a  thou- 
sand irregularities,  e?en  gross  vices,  much  sooner 
than  it  will  forgive  a  life  the  key  note  of  which  is 
pitched  a  little  too  high  for  its  own  tastes.  Live 
as  grovelling  a  life  as  yoa  please,  and  stick  to  ks 
bienseanees,  and  you  will  pass  muster.  Live  the 
life  of  an  angel  with  the  least  bit  of  a  protesting  air, 
or  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  it,  and  the 
very  first  deflection  from  the  beaten  track,  though 
it  should  be  made  in  the  (ear  of  highest  heaven 
and  with  bleeding  feet,  will  be  treated  worse  than 
a  vice. 

The  most  correct  and  thoughtful  liver  I  ever 
knew  told  me  that  ever  since  he  could  reooyembar, 
he  had  had  hb  inferiors  in  character,  and  oooa- 
sionally  his  inferiofB  in  capacity,  preaching  virtue  to 
him.  I  believe  the  case  is  common.  If  you  lead 
a  free  and  easy  life,  openly  and  cheerfully,  you  will 
escape  any  very  trenchant  criticism,  except  ia  gene- 
ralities. If  by  general  propriety  of  demeanour 
yoa  ostensibly  place  yourself  en  rapport  with  the 
careful  livers,  they  will  be  spiteful  every  time  you 
display  vivid  feeling,  which,  with  tlkc  majority  of 
such  folk,  means  feeling  on  tiptoe  for  mischief. 
The  model  man  of  model  peo^e  in  Britain  is  a 
model  muff.  If,  being  at  onee  thinskinned  and 
anxious  to  live  worthily,  you  have  also  keen  feel- 
ings and  a  brisk  fancy,  the  model  people  will  soon 
find  you  out.  "  Why  that  isn't  our  model  muff ! 
Let's  have  a  peck  at  this  nondescript,  every  one  of 
us,  till  we  have  perseonted  him  into  reason." 

So,  such  people  are  forced  to  pitch  their  tents  in 
the  borderlands  of  society,  and  happy  are  they  who, 
by  a  grace  not  their  own,  are  kept  from  wandering 
over  the  monntains  into  the  couitry  of  the  Bnemy  1 


XIII.— "CONSUELO"  AND  «ViaQINIA.»» 
I  AV  going  to  produce  from  George  Sand  some  of 
the  most  charming  scenes  ever  written.  It  will  be 
hard,  I  think,  to  find  in  the  whole  compass  of  story- 
telling passages  in  which  simplicity  and  insight  are 
more  sweetly  blended ;  and  the  absoluteness  of  their 
merit  appears  in  the  fact  that  they  suffer  nothing 
by  being  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 
Only  a  brief  word  of  iutrodnction  is  perhaps 
desirable. 

The  fugitive  girl  meets  the  fugitive  boy  Joseph 
Ilaydn,  and  shares  his  meal  with  him  by  the  brink 
of  a  fountain.  They  become  travelling  com- 
panions. Haydn  suggests  that  Cousuelo  is  not 
safe  in  female  attire,  as  the  country  is  infested  with 
brigands,  and  he  offers  her  a  suit  of  his  own,  which 
she  accepts.     "  In  the  meantime"  says  Joseph  : — 

"  In  the  meantime,  we  mait  see  if  the  drpss  flta  yon.  I 
sliali  take  mjtelf  off  to  the  wood,  and  you  will  find  many  a 
spacious  secluded  boudoir  among  these  rocks." 

"  Enter  upon  the  stage,"  replied  Cousuelo,  pointing  to- 
war  Ja  the  lorc;»t,  "  while  I  retire  bekiadihe  scenes." 


She  hastened  behind  tha  rocks, and  proceeded  to  traosrorn 
herself,  while  her  respectful  companion  remoTed  to  a  dis- 
tance. The  fountain  served  her  as  a  mirror,  and  it  vss  not 
without  pleasure  that  she  saw  herself  couTerted  into  the 
prettiest  little  peasant  that  the  ScIaTonic  race  erer  prodaeed. 
Her  aleoder  and  agile  figure  was  eoeiroled  by  a  targe  wooUen 
belt,  her  aaelet,  slesder  aa  those  of  a  roe,  appearad  btfev  tke 
heaty  folds  of  her  Turkish  pantaloons,  and  her  dark  hair,  ia 
which  ^e  had  ncTcr  worn  powder,  had  been  cropped  short 
during  her  illness,  and  curled  naturally  about  her^lice.  She 
ran  her  fingers  through  it,  in  order  to  give  it  the  rustic  neg. 
ligf  nc6  beooming  a  yoang  riiopherd.  9hs  wore  her  oostaois 
with  thaalrieal  grnee,  and  Bsaulaing,  thanks  to  her  miiaelie 
talent,  an  air  of  rustic  simplicity,  she  found  heraelf  ao  CDia- 
pletely  disguised,  tliat  on  the  instant  a  sense  of  courage  and 
security  returned ;  and  as  it  happens  to  actors  when  they 
have  donned  their  costume  to  appear  on  the  stage,  she  idea* 
tified  herself  with  her  part  so  thevooghly,  as  to  ezperieoeeaU 
the  carclflse  fineecbm  aBd.maooeat  gaie^of  a  lohoolhoy  pil- 
ing truant  in  the  woods. 

She. had  to  whistle  three  times,  before  Haydn,  who  had 
withdrawn  further  than  neesssary  into  the  wood,  either  to 
testify  his  respect,  or  to  escape  the  temptation  of  tuning  hit 
eyes  towards  the  openings  in  the  nooka,  returned  to  her.  Hs 
uttered  a  cry  of  snrpriee  and  admiration  on  aeetng  her,  aad 
although  he  had  eiipected  to  find  her  completely  diagaised, 
oould  hardly  believe  his  eyes.  The  transformation  became 
Cousuelo  prodigiously,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  an  entirely 
different  turn  to  the  young  man's  imagination. 

The  kind  of  pleaaare  which  the  beauty  of  a  womaa  pn>« 
duces  on  an  adolescent  is  alwvyt  miogled  with  Ceai^  aad  the 
dress  that  makes  her,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  daring,  a 
being  so  veiled  and  to  mysterious,  has  moeh  to  do  with  this 
feeKng  of  agitation  and  disquietude. 

Bat  the  change  of  eostame  which  was  ao  oompletoly  soe- 
eesifal  as  to  aeem  a  real  change  of  aei,  iiiddenly  changed  also 
the  dfipoeition  of  the  yonng  man*!  mind.  He  no  longer 
apparently  fell  anything  moos  than  that  warm  aad  bfotheily 
attachment  which  springs  up  between  two  travoUen  of  kin- 
dred feeling  and  sentiments.  ....  and  they  began  their 
journey  through  wood  and  meadow  as  gay  and  joyous  as  two 
birds  of  I 


It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  this  would  last  for 
ever.  The  male  attire  derived  half  ito  force  of 
genuineness  from  its  novelty.  Master  Haydn  will 
find  the  wind  set  in  from  another  point  in  a 
few  minutes,  do  you  not  think  so  P  The  fluctua- 
tions in  his  feelings  are  beautifully  and  tenderly 
described : — 

However,  after  proceeding  a  few  steps^  he  forgot  that  she 
was  a  boy,  on  seeing  her  cany  over  her  shoulder  on  the  end 
of  a  stick,  her  little  pallet  now  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
her  ovm  dress.  A  dispute  arose  between  them  on  this  point. 
....  She  had  to  yield,  but  in  order  that  she  might  seem 
the  eharacter  which  ahe  assumed,  as  well  aa  to  ke^  ap  an 
appearanoe  of  equality  between  them,  he  allowed  her  to  carry 
the  violin.    * 

How  momentary  and  superficial  had  been  the 
slumber  of  sexual  consciousness  in  the  lad*s  mind 
appears  as  soon  as  the  girl  assumes  even  a  light 
burthen.  This  sexual  consciousness  is  geaenlly 
more  regularly  present  even  in  the  purest  masculine 
mind  than  in  the  female ;  for  this  obvious  reason, 
she  has  no  active  behaviour  to  assume,  she  has 
simply  to  repose  upon  herselfi  if  I  may  speak  so 
oddly,  and  all  is  well — 

A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her — 
and  she  resigns  herself  io  the  momenfe  with  that 
exquisite  trust  and  spontaneonsness  which  form  at 
once  the  highest  charm  of  a  woman's  society,  and 
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ber  best  panoply  of  defence.  How  perfect  a 
piQopIj,  erea  the  most  favoared  lover  knows  right 
well;  aad  I  doubt,  and  shall  always  doabt,  whether 
the  most  intimate  relations  between  a  human  pair 
catTW  nnleara  trufi  love  its  reverence,  or  break 
it  of  its  habit  of  trambliog  and  sinking  down  at 
the  approach  of  the  beloved.  There  are  a  hundred 
forms  and  degrees  of  attachment  that  lead  up  to 
"happj"  marriages,  and  which  yet  fall  short  of 
thifc  atter  abandonment  of  affection  of  whioh  the 
bunaa heart  is  capable.  Where  a  man  ezperienoes 
ihst  abandonment  of  love  for  a  woman,  no  famili- 
aritj  can  beget  contempt ;  her  front  is  ever  awful 
as  well  as  beautiful ;  her  vpice  mighty  to  command, 
as  vail  as  gentb  to  subdue. 

Thwgft  great  part  of  this  is  a  sad  digression,  I 
caooot  resi:it  the  temptation  to  wander  yet  farther, 
aad  quote  a  very  tender  and  pleasing  passage  from 
one  of  those  old  Caahioned  books  of  which  so 'little 
note  is  taken  by  your  "  fast"  readers  of  tO'^iay. 
TIm  point  of  view  from  wfaioh  this  book  looks  at 
human  life  is  not  the  highest,  and  there  is  much  in 
it  which  gives  pain  to  a  transccndentally  disposed 
person;  bat  assuredly,  whei^  Br.  Gregory  wrote  his 
"IiBgaey"  tahis  daoghters,  he  might  have  penned 
worse  and  falser  sentences  than  these : — 

I  iba]l«oael«de  with  mdeavowiiig  to  remove  a  difficulty 
which  most  nataraliy  occur  to  aoy  woouui  of  reflection  oo 
the  nbjeet  of  manrMgeii  Wbid  U.  to  become  of  ail  those 
reii—atii  of  deUoMqri  th«t  dimity  of  maiuien,  which 
chcebd  ail  faniiiaritiM,  aad  eospeodod  deeioe  Ia  Tcapeotful 
aed  av6d  admiralioii?  In  answer  to  this,  I  ahall  only 
obMTTe,  that  ii  aoiivea  of  intereet  or  vanity  h*ve  had  aoj 
•hue  in  yov  reaotatioiu  to  marry.  Done  of  these  chimerical 
■otioot  will  gif  e  yon  My  paia ;  nay,  they  will  veiy  quickly 
appear  airidieoloaa  in  your  own  eyes  as  they  probably  always 
did  io  the  eyes  of  your  husband.  They  have  been  sentiments 
vfaieh  have  floated  in  yoar  imagination,  bat  have  never 
Rsehed  yoor  heart.  But  if  these  seatiuents  have  been  tmly 
gtnniii^  and  if  yon  have  had  the  aiagolat  happy  fate- 
Alas,  and  alas,  and  alas.  Sir !  Is  that  indeed  a 
"  singular  happy  fate  P" — 

yoQ  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid  ....  The  Tirtaen  and 
grseea  thai  first  warmed  the  heart,  that  reserve  and  delicacy 
vhieb  alvays  left  the  lover  something  further  to  wish,  and 
oftea  Blade  him  doubtful  of  yoar  sensibility  or  attachment, 
■ay  aod  oo^t  to  remain. 

How  much  this  amiable  writer  really  means,  how 
foil  of  pith  are  these  simple  words,  will  appear 
from  a  chuse  which  I  take  from  another  part  of 
his  booki- 
ng poKer  of  A  woman  oter  the  heart*  of  men,  of  men  of 
the  pted  parti,  it  even  beyond  what  the  eoneeivet.  They  are 
KosiUe  of  the  pleaaiog  illoaioa,  but  they  cannot,  nor  do 
they  viah  to,  dissolve  it. 

To  return  to  Joseph  and  Consuelo.  We  were 
fajiog  that  sexual  consciousness  does  not  habitually 
lofluenoe  a  womaii*8  mind  as  it  always  does  more 
or  less  a  man's.  She  has  simply  to  stand  on  her 
pedestal  and  be  worshipped — he  who  is  humorously 
tod  quite  erroneously  called  her  "  lord'*  has  to  bum 
the  incense  and  bow  the  knee«  She  has  only  to 
turn  on  hec  own  axis  and  shine — ^the  conflict  of 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces  which  keep  a 


mau  ill  his  orbit,  not  too  u.?ar,  nor  too  distant, 
prevents  his  forgetting  his  relationship  to  her.  So 
Joseph  cannot  bear  to  see  this  peasant  boy  carrying 
a  bundle;  and  by  and  bye  a  fresh  dbturbance 
arises  in  his  mind.  The  question  of  names  comes 
up — how  shall  they  call  themselves  ?  Joseph  is  to 
be  Beppo,  and  Gonsueb  Bertoni,  the  diminutive 
of  Albert,  Oonsuelo*s  betrothed  :  ^ 

"  U  Sigoor  Bertoni  I  that  sounds  well,"  said  Joseph,  tiying 
to  smile.  But  this  indicalioa  of  Consuelo's  regard  for  hrr 
noble  betrothed  struck  a  dagger  to  his  heart.  He  vatched 
her  ae  she  bonnded  before  him,  as  light  and  agile  as  a  young 
fawn.  **  By  the  bye/*  aaid  he  to  himself  by  way  of  comfort, 
«  I  forgot  lie  was  a  boy !" 

They  soon  found  the  boundary  of  the  forest,  and  turned  to 
the  south-east.  Cousuelo^s  head  was  uncovered,  but  Joseph, 
fl] though  observing  the  sun  scorch  her  beautifully  clear  com- 
plexion, dared  not  express  his  regret.  The  hat  which  he 
himaolf  wore  not  being  new,  he  ooald  not  offer  it  to  her ; 
and  feeling  his  anxiety  useless  he  did  not  wish  to  aay  any- 
thing about  it.  But  he  placed  his  own  hat  under  liis  arm 
with  an  abrupt  movemeat  which  his  companiou  remarked. 

*'  Well,  that  is  a  strange  idea,"  said  she ;  **  it  would  seem  as 
if  yoa  found  the  air  etoae  and  the  plain  shaded  with  trees. 
It  remiada  me  that  I  have  nothing  on  my  own  head ;  bat  as  I 
have  not  always  had  every  comfort  within  my  reach,  I  know 
many  ways  of  procuring  them  at  little  cost."  So  saying, 
she  snatched  a  clustering  viue-branch,  and  rolling  it  into  a 
circle,  she  made  of  it  a  cap  of  verdure. 

**  Now,  she  has  something  the  air  of  a  Hase,"  thooght 
Joaepb,  **  and  the  boy  vaniahes  afimh  T*  They  were  now  pass- 
ing  throBgh  a  village,  and  Joseph  aeetog  one  of  those  shops 
where  they  sell  everythiug,  rushed  in  suddenly,  ere  she  ooald 
prevent  him,  and  immediately  appeared  again,  with  a  little 
straw  hat  with  broad  rims  flapping  over  the  ears,  anch  as  is 
worn  by  the  peaaaata  of  the  Danabe. 

**  If  yoa  begia  by  luarias,*'  aaid  ahe,  trying  on  thia  new 
head-dress, "  we  may  want  bread  before  oar  journey  is  over." 

'*  Want  bread  1"  exclaimed  Joseph  eagerly, "  I  would  rather 
beg  by  the  wayside,  and  tumble  in  the  streets  for  pence  t  Oh 
no !  you  shall  want  for  nothing  with  me."  Then,  seeing 
that  Oonsoelo  waa  (orprised  at  his  enthusiasm,  he  added, 
somewhat  move  eompoeedlf :  '*  B^fleet,  Signor  Bertoni,  that 
all  my  prospects  depend  on  yon,  that  yon  are  as  it  were  in 
my  chaige,  aad  that  I  am  bound  to  bring  you  safe  andaound 
to  Master  Porpora." 

The  idea  that  her  companion  should  fall  in  love  with  her 
never  entered  Coaauelo's  mind.  Modest  aad  single-minded 
women  larely  entertain  such  ideas,  which  coquettes  on  the 
contrary  are  for  ever  hatching.  Besides,  even  very  young 
women  nsually  esteem  men  of  their  own  age  as  children,  and 
Coosaelo  waa  two  yean  dder  than  Haydn,  who  was  so  small 
and  meagre  that  he  seemed  hardly  fifteen.  She  koew  very 
well  that  he  was  more ;  but  ahe  oonld  never  have  supposed 
that  love  had  dawned  upon  hia  imagination.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  Joseph  experienced  some  extraordinary  emotion; 
for,  once,  when  she  stopped  to  breathe  a  little  and  admire 
the  lofty  prospect,  she  detected  him  gaciog  at  her  with  a  aort 
of  ettacy. 

'*  What  ia  the  matter  with  yoa,  friend  Beppo?"  aaid  she, 
artlessly ;  '*  methinks  you  are  melancholy  ;  I  cannot  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  I  am  a  burthen  to  yon.** 

<*Do  not  say  that,"  said  he,  with  much  emotion ;  '*  it  were 
to  refuse  me  that  esteem  and  oonfldence  for  which  I  woold 
gbdly  give  my  life." 

"  la  that  case,  do  not  look  ao  aad,  nnleaa  yoa  have  aome 
vexatioa  at  heart,  that  you  have  not  tohl  me  of." 

Joseph  fell  into  a  gloomy  silence,  and  they  walked  on  for 
a  long  time  hefore  he  waa  able  to  break  it.  Bat  the  longer 
the  silence  oontinoed,  the  greater  beeomo  his  eoafaaion,  and 
his  fear  of  being  found  ont.*  .... 

After  a  while  CodsucIo  sings. 
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Joseph  felt  a  thrill  raa  ihroogh  his  whole  frame,  and  he 
could  not  help  clasping  his  hands  in  passionate  adinimtioii. 
.  .  .  .  "  You  may  say  what  you  like  of  it "  replied  Joseph, 
bat  I  feel  that  I  can  never  trost  myself  to  speak  of  yoa." 

"Why?"  said  Consaelo.  Bat  taming  towards  him,  she 
•aw  that  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

'*  Let  us  sing  no  more  "  said  she,  "  here  are  some  horse- 
men coming  towards  as." 

*'  Ah  yes !"  exclaimed  Joseph,  quite  beside  himself,  "  do 
not  let  them  hear  yoa,  for  they  would  instantly  throw  them- 
selves on  their  knees  at  yoar  feet." 

**  I  do  not  fear  these  frantic  lovers  of  song ;  see,  they  are 
only  batchers*  boys,  with  their  calves  behind  them." 

**  Ah,  pall  down  your  hat,  turn  your  head  away  I"  said 
Joseph,  with  a  jealous  pang.  "  Do  not  let  them  see  you ; 
do  not  let  them  hear  you !  Let  no  one  see  or  hear  you  but 
me !"....  Li  the  midst  of  his  iotoxication,  Joseph  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  a  trembling  adorer  of  beauty,  or  a  de- 
voted admirer  of  art.  At  onoe  a  dazzling  idol,  and  a  delight- 
ful companion,  Consaelo  Ailed  all  his  thoughts,  and  tran- 
sported his  whole  being. 

For  delicacy  and  tenderness  combined,  I  do  not 
remember  anything  superior  to  these  passages,  ex- 
cept those  towards  the  middle  of  St.  Pierre's 
Paul  and  Virginia.  They  are  too  long  for  quotation. 
The  cbildish  lores  of  the  boy  and  girl  hare  been 
exquisitely  touched,  as  the  world  knows  and  re- 
members for  oyer,  and  then  comes  the  day  when 

This  first  garden  of  their  simpleness 

has  to  be  broken  up.  Yirginia»  of  course,  is  the  first 
to  leave  it,  and  her  new  born  agitations  in  Paul's 
society  are  described  as  only  Beroardin  St.  Pierre 
could  have  described  them.  I  have  always  con- 
sidered the  writing  of  this  part  of  the  book  as 
absolutely  without  a  parallel  for  ptirity  and  sweet- 
ness. How  would  Eugene  Sue — how  would  our 
own  Bulwer  Ly tton,  (in  his  "  Ernest  Maltravers  " 
stage — he  has  grown  since  then)  have  managed 
such  a  topic  P 

Delicacy  of  effect  in  handling  delicate  topics  is 
the  rarest  of  literary  virtues.  Eeferinls,  prime 
minister  to  the  Queen  of  the  Ansareh,  in  Disraeli's 
"  Tancred,"  says,  "  There  are  things  which  should 
be  spoken,  and  things  which  should  not  be  spoken." 
My  own  opinion,  however,  is  that  there  is  nothing 
which  may  not  be  spoken,  if  you  only  know  how 
to  say  it.  In  the  sphere  of  the  ideal  or  the  sacred, 
every  idea  is  so  beautified  or  so  sauctiiied  as  to 
ward  off,  in  a  healthy  mind,  all  undesirable  asso- 
ciations. The  same  thing  which,  shut  up  in  the 
closet  of  a  foul  nature,  becomes  a  poisonous  fun- 
gus, grows,  when  brought  out  into  the  sunshine  of 
religion  or  of  art,  a  lily  of  paradise.  There  is  no 
idea  which  is  incapable  of  this  sort  of  transfor- 
mation, just  as  there  is  no  menial  office  which  the 
hand  of  love  would  feel  to  be  menial.  The  poet 
may  sing,  the  painter  may  paint,  the  sculptor  may 
chisel,  the  physician  or  minister  of  God  may  utter, 
what  it  is  not  permitted  to  the  merely  occasional 
tongue  to  talk  of. 

In  one  of  our  periodicals,  of  some  pretensions, 
not  to  piety  only,  but  to  talent,  I  recently  met  a 
wretched  instance  of  failure  in  the  attempt  to  deal 
delicately  with  a  delicate  subject.  I  will  quote 
the  sentence  I  refer  to  word  for  word.     **  Like 


every  other  sort  of  moral  discipline,  the  constancT 
to  a  faded  partner  does  not  seem  to  be  for  the 
present  joyous,  but  grievous,  yet  eventually  works 
out  high  moral  aud  mental  results."  I  say  nothing 
here  of  the  degraded  riew  of  the  conjufial  relation 
which  this  statement  implies.  I  simply  observe 
that,  not  having  in  him  a  spark  of  the  artbt,  this 
writer  has  tried  to  be  pious,  and  has  only  succeeded 
in  being  beastly.  There  are  four  or  five  months 
since  I  first  read  the  sentence,  but  I  have  not  ;et 
conquered  the  disgust  with  which  it  inspired  me, 
in  spite  of  its  appropriation  of  some  words  from 
Hebrews  xii.  ll.»  Truly  "  there  are  things  which 
should  not  be  spoken" — by  people  tcko  do  not  know 
how  to  speak  them  /  The  delicacy  which  writes  like 
this  is  not  many  degrees  better  than  that  which 
petitions  for  "  the  usual  leaf." 

I  cannot  forbear  introducing  here  two  fine  para* 
graphs  of  a  modem  divine,  which  deal  with  the 
due  limitations  of  (ordinary)  speech  and  of  self- 
consciousness.  I  commend  them  to  yoa  right 
heartily,  though  surely  they  will  speak  of  them- 
selves, and  make  my  commendation  blush  :— 

Senses,  however  multiplied;  taste,  howerer  exquisite; 
capadties  for  enjoyment  never  so  fine,  wanl  no  iscaltj  of 
reflection,  and  mnst  know  that  it  is  not  for  then.  Bat 
while  it  is  not  for  their  sakes,  it  is  of  necessity  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  within  their  hearing,  that  the  ^rema  of  lifc  m 
revealed  to  as.  Appetite  and  oonscienGe,  like  two  spirits  of 
the  lower  and  upper  world,  live  together  in  the  same  bootf, 
so  that  the  revelation  made  for  one  is  little  likely  to  nmm 
secret  from  the  other :  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  fieod  to 
steal  the  privity  of  the  angel,  and  break  the  seals  of  the 
divinest  message.  Henoe  there  comes  about  an  impiosi 
abuse  of  the  godlike  gift  of  aelf-oonscious  life ;  and  iostetd  of 
serving  as  the  handmaid  of  duty,  it  is  degraded  into  the 
pander  of  appetite.  Nothing  can  be  baser  than  this  sweet 
poisoning  of  moral  truth  for  the  relish  of  sin.  Thus  to  na 
our  human  secret  as  a  canning  way  of  getting  an  advsstsgc 
over  the  brutes  is  a  downright  betrayal  of  the  coflAdence  of 
Ood, — a  bartering  in  Hell  of  that  which  we  have  overhsud 
in  Heaven.  ....  When  the  faculty  of  introspectioa  is 
perverted  to  a  false  purpose,  of  prying  into  his  passive  sen- 
sations, and  discovering  the  means  of  getting  drank  with 
instinctive  pleasures,  and  turning  the  healthy  hanger  of 
nature  into  the  feverish  greed  of  Epicurism,  it  beoooa  s 
fallen  spirit,  and  allies  its  possessor  with  the  fiends.  Hu, 
the  self-conscious  animal,  is  the  saddest  spectacle  in  crestios; 
man,  ihe  aelf-oonscious  Christian,  one  of  ihe  noblest.  B£- 
fleeting  vitality  is  hypochondria  and   disease;   reflecting 

spirituality  is  clearness  and  strength.f The  is* 

ferior  impulses  in  man  are  glorified  by  being  phuxd  st  the 
natural  disposal  of  higlier  sentiments  ;  they  are  sabiaitted  to 
the  transforming  power  of  generous  aspiration  and  grest 
ideas.  Wielded  by  these,  they  are  far  above  the  lerel  of 
&ense,  and  are  not  only  controlled  by  conscience,  bat  dignified 
by  the  light  of  beaaty,  and  ennobled  by  the  alliance  of  sffeo- 
tion.  Their  just  action  is  secured  far  less  by  repressive  dis- 
cipline  against  them,  than  by  nourishing  the  strength  of  the 
humanities  that  use  them;  by  keeping  them  wholly  inatten- 
tive to  themselves ;  by  breaking  every  nirror  in  whidi  their 

*  **  Now  no  ohatUnit^  for  the  preaeai  aeemeth  to  bi 
joyous,  but  grievous.'*    Let  rabid  poets  declare  that 
To  eyes  that  love,  the  loved  are  ever  young. 
Let  us  leave  Darby  and  Joan  to  topers.    A  pious  ethnologi«t 
announces  that  conjugal  constancy  is  a  "  ohasteniog.** 

t«  Endeavours  after  the  Cliristian  Life."  Vol.  H.  LojJ" 
man  and  Co.  "Christian  Sclf-Consdonsneas,"  and  "Td« 
Sphere  of  Silence." 
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own  &ce  maybe  beheU Indeed, in  minds  not  need- 
in;  ntonrj  from  fall,  all  mere  physical  and  proliibitiTe 
moralitj  is  liable  to  be  a  sonrce  of  direct  contamination. 
The  mere  disenssion  of  a  habit  necessarily  conrerta  it  into  a 
cslf-eoaaeioaB  indolgenoe  or  priration,aod  thereby  totally  alters 
its  reel  character  and  its  moral  rations ;  and  may  make  that 
eril  which  waa  not  evil  before.  A.nd  thus,  the  very  cnre  of 
OQtvsrd  excess  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  the  crea- 
tioQ  of  invard  oorraption ;  and  what  was  harmless  tiH  yon 
BmitioBed  it  faeeoineB  sinftl  by  being  named.  So  are  words 
grest  povas  in  this  world ;  not  only  telling  what  they  are, 
bst  Btabag  them  what  else  thqr  woald  not  be :  and  th^ 
cinaot  eaeroaeh  npon  the  sphere  of  silence  withont  dese- 
tnxa%  the  saaetnary  of  nature,  and  banishing  the  presence 
of  God. 

The  drift  of  this  section  will  not  escape  you, 
discursire  as  it  appears  to  be.  There  are  certa'in 
ideu  which  a  ciiltiTated  moral  instinct  divorces 
from  ordinary  speech.  Only  in  the  spheres  of  art 
aod  of  duty  is  their  utterance  consecrated.  To 
tottch  them  wisely  and  well  is  given  only  to  genins 
sod  the  tme  heart.  Grossness  and  cani  are  equally 
ftbomioable.  To  a  healthy  mind  "  Nature  "  has 
indeed  a  "  sanctoary  ;**  and  he  who  from  use  and 
familiarity  has  forgotten  to  put  off  his  shoos  as  he 
enters^  has  lost  something,  and  is  likely  to  lose 
more,  of  his  capacity,  not  only  for  highest  aspira- 
tion, bat  for  highest  enjoyment. 

I  insist  particularly  upon  the  objectionableuess 
of  eni;  because  in  many  well-meaning  books 
addressed  to  difficult  topics — for  example,  in  dozens 
of  nominally  "  religious'*  works  on  the  subject  of 
marii^ — I  have  found  a  sickening  amount  of  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  soeh  essays  without  a  nau- 
seating sense  of  their  falsehood.  The  facts  of 
passion  are  the  same  to  all  men  and  ail  women. 
Writing  which,  by  a  certain  indescribable  twang 
and  tone  pretends  the  contrary;  writing,  which 
pats  the  finger  on  the  lip  and  pulls  a  face,  is  neither 
pare  nor  wholesome,  but  hypocritcal,  baneful,  and 
useless. 


XIV.— CT7EI0SITIES  OP  CRITICISM. 
A  BOOK  might  be  written  upon  the  curiosities  of 
criticism.  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Longfellow*s 
"Hiawatha,'*  in  a  serial  of  character  and  long- 
standing, it  is  made  a  fatal  objection  against  the 
poem  that  the  Supreme  is  represented  as  smoking 
a  pipe!  In  a  recent  number  of  the  *' Leisure 
Hour,'*  Juliet's  suggestion  about  cutting  up  Komeo 
into  little  stars  ("Komeo  and  Juliet,"  act  iiL 
scene  2),  which  is  referred  to  by  Emerson,  is  quoted 
as  one  of  that  great  American's  unintelligible 
vagaries!  In  another  magazine,  Gerald  Massey 
▼as  charged  the  other  day  with  stealing  from 
£•  B,  Bunming  the  words,  "  The  Lord  had  need  of 
*«•"  (See  Luke,  xix.  34.)  In  the  same  article, 
the  obvious  expression — "Strength  and  Beauty 
hand-in-hand/*  must  needs  be  traced  to  Shelley,  as 
if  it  ooold  not  be  found  in  a  thousand  other  places, 

^  as  if  it  were  not  a  perfectly  natural  phrase 

which  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  use. 


XV.— THE  POPULAR  TASTE  IN  FICTION. 
It  is  a  wholesome  thing  to  look  stubborn  facts  in 
the  face.  One  of  the  most  dreary  of  these,  and 
one  which  it  concerns  literary  men  to  know  and 
appreciate,  is  the  brute  mass  of  foolish,  degraded 
brain  which  exists  in  society,  which  has  to  be 
permeated  by  good  taste  and  good  feeling  by  slow 
degrees,  till  it  shall  became  capable  of  relishing 
healthy  intellectual  fogd,  and  which,  in  tho  mean- 
time, demands  —  and  pays  for  —  ungrammatical 
melodramatic  bombast.  We  all  know  this  in  a 
general  way ;  but  it  is  only  when  printed  type  and 
a  booksellvr's  ledger  are  before  one,  that  it  is  easy 
vividly  to  realise  how  base  is  the  intellectual 
taste  of  the  mob — what  a  long,  great  work  must 
be  accomplished  before  garbage  of  all  kinds  is  beaten 
ont  of  the  market — ^how  dense,  stupid,  ignorant,  is 
the  "  enlightened  public.*' 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  complain  of  the  talk 
of  progress.  Our  progress,  thank  the  Hand  that 
guides,  is  most  real  and  most  glorious.  No  lan- 
guage can  be  too  warm  or  too  strong  to  be  employed 
in  its  celebration.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
let  us  talk  too  glibly  of  "  raising  the  masses." 
The  masses  have  to  be  dragged  out  of  a  slough 
of  filth  and  stupidity  before  we  can  even  get  a  firm 
hold  of  them. 

There  is  an  American  story  which  has  circulated 
by  thousands  in  this  country,  though  published  at 
eighteen-pence.  The  conception  is  radically  im- 
pure, and  it  is  impurely  wrought  out.  Some  of 
the  scenes  are  of  the  worst  order  of  "  voluptuous*' 
writing.  There  is  not  a  sentence,  from  beginning 
to  end  of  the  book,  which  is  not  beneath  contempt 
in  a  literary  point  of  view. 

"  My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn,"  who  may 
wbh  to  know  what  popular  fiction  in  Victoria's 
days  was  like,  will  please  accept  the  following 
specimens  from  the  work  in  question.  Here  is  a 
model  motto  for  a  thrilling  chapter : — 

Gay  was  the  rcTel ;  eyes  were  heaming 
Soft  with  love  and  pleasure's  dream, 

Masic  BwelliDg,  bright  gema  gleaming,'— 
Lo  !  there  ewmde  a  ihrilliag  4 


Here,  a  faithful  copy  of  conversation  in  the  polite 
society  of  the  century : — 

"  I  see  yon  have  not  forgotten  the  book  yon  promised,** 
said  Florence,  taking  from  the  hand  of  Clande  a  splendid 
copy  of  Ta8S0*8  "  Oertualemme  lAberala^^ 

"  No,**  waa  the  reply ;  **  though  the  immediate  occasion 
of  my  intrnsion  this  morning  is  to  know  if  yon  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  join  the  pleasure  excursion  in  my  yacht  to- 
morrow 1** 

"  With  pleasure  ;  I  have  already  promised  Mrs.  Moreton.'* 

"  A  tliousand  thanks.  It  will  indeed  be  a  day  of  pleasure 
to  me.*'  And  he  fixed  npon  her  his  dark  eyes,  those  eyes 
which  had  in  their  lightest  glance  more  than  the  fasdoatioa 
of  a  serpent,  with  a  look  which  brought  the  blood  to  her 
cheek.  A  few  more  words  of  desultory  conversation,  and 
Claude  turned  to  the  bouquet  on  the  table.  **  I  see  you  are 
cherishing  my  flowers ;  how  grateful  I  am.** 

**  I  doa*t  deserve  your  gratitude ;  I  priie  those  for  the 
gift,  'tis  true,  but  I  am  so  devoted  to  flowers  that  I  always 
cherish  them,  no  matter  how  prolose.  I  am  aure  I  wonid 
make  the  world  a  garden  of  roses,  if  I  oooUl." 


takgled  talc. 


**  Hay  it  never  prove  otherwise  thao  a  path  stiewn  with 
flowers  to  700,"  said  Claude  in  a  low  tone,  gazing  with  irre- 
pressible admiration  on  the  fair,  bright  bdag  before  him. 
The  tone  and  expression  were  not  to  be  mistaken  for  flatterj, 
jrel  noienoe  reptiod,  "  I  don't  like  flaUeiy,  Mr.  St.  Jnlian, 
I  am  weary  of  it,  believe  me ;  and  I  tlunk,*'  she  added  with 
a  charming  smile,  and  the  most  winning  frankness,  **  we  are 
destined  to  be  very  good  friends,  if  yon  will  only  promise  to 
be  sincere." 

<*  With  the  greatest  plBasare.** 

I  cannot  saj  if  the  word  "  pleasure"  occars  more 
than  nineteen  times  in  this  same  chapter ;  but  I 
ahonld  like  to  know  whether  it  is  customary  iu 
America  for  young  ladies  to  receive  ia.iheir  bou- 
doirs gentlemen  who  "  fix  upon  them  their  dark 
eyes"  in  such  a  way  as  to  "call  the  blood  to  their 
cheeks,"  without  resenting  it. 

Before  the  conversation  closes,  the  author  be- 
comes intensely  metaphysical,  and  gives  us  the 
*'  master-key**  to  the  lady's  character.  It  is  called 
"sympathy" — quite  a  novel  idea — did  you  ever 
hear  of  it  before  P 

<*  There  are  few,**  he  added,  *'  who  woald  sympathise  with 
the  emotions  I  eaperienoe  in  each  scenes.  It  is  rarely  I 
meet  with  one  to  whom  I  can  nnveil  my  thoaghts,  and  feel 
assured  of  sympathy,  u  in  the  present  instance,**  and  he 


** Sympathy!"  adaiaad  Eloeenoe  pamaoniiely,  dnwn 
out  akea^y  I9  a  power  she  eonld  not  nsiit  to  the  nvnlsion 
of  hidden  sentiments  and  feelings ;  thns  placing  at  once  in 
the  hands  of  Clande  the  master  key  to  her  character — '*  *Tis 
seldom  the  heart  finds  sympathy.  If,  by  chance,  its  holiest 
emotions  rise  to  the  lip,  what  is  the  answer  ?  A  cold  stare 
or  a  saicwtiD  neer.  But  X  lanst  not  get  on  tUs  Migeot»  or 
1  shall  sqr  too  much,*  she  added,  checking  hecaelf. 

One  more  extract  Here  is  an  '*  event*'  of  im- 
portance in  tbe  plot : — 

When  ahont  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  event  happened  to 
her  which  tinged  with  its  own  colouring  all  the  hues  of  her 


after  life.  She  was  one  day  in  Waverley  Place,  and  vu 
about  to  cross  the  street,  her  eyes  fiied  admiringly  oa  t 
light  and  degant  equipSf^  a  few  doors  above,  when  the  iaj 
horses  took  fright  at  something,  and  escaping  from  the  hsadi 
of  the  groom  dashed  towards  her.  80  eudden  wss  tke 
movement  thai  she  stood  pasalyxed  with  teiTor ;  the  fnntk 
steeds  were  within  ten  steps  of  her,  and  she  conld  not  more; 
in  another  instant  she  would  have  been  crashed  under  tkdr 
feet — ^nay  she  waa  already  sinking  to  the  earth^wken  a 
Strang  arm  wm  tfatown  aroMd  her,  and  she  was  bans  to 
the  sidewalk.  Half  faintii^  with  tenor,  ihfr  locked  apit 
her  protector.  She  would  have  thought  tho  fsMe  hendisg 
over  her — ^the  dark  eyes  beaming  light  into  her  own— tbe 
lip  breathing  such  low  soft  words  of  lendemess  and  lootluDg 
into  her  ear — belonged  to  an  angel,  MJbr  iks  mmUdte 
jiMftif  tka  earaed  Up  ;  wkkh  cnitmiy  redmd  ker  idianf 
a  wum,  mare  ikam  mgtl.  I^  however,  she  still  ehcaslMd 
aij  doubt  as  to  his  idaiiiiy  with  the  kaMawts  tf  iku  Uma 
tpAerCf  U  was  speedily  removed  wken  he  imfvired  ler  sUtei 
and  number,  and  !ftenily  reproving  the  careless  groom,  «bo 
had  by  this  titae  recovered  the  horsea-^whieh  proved  to  be 
his  cva^— lifiad  her  into  the  ovoage^  and  foUowcd  hioMlt 

If  you  and  I  had  sat  down  to  write  a  burlesque 
together,  we  could  scarcely  have  beaten  that,  I 
think.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  tbat  it  is  the 
women  wbo  are  the  chief  consumers  of  this  trash; 
and  not  silly  young  girls  alone,  bat  well-to-do 
matrons  of  mature  years,  are  found  by  the  thousand 
to  buy  and  enjoy  i^  who  never  would,  and  ncrer 
will,  look  into  better  boolcs. 

I  do  not  complain  that  women  prefer  worb  of 
fiction  to  other  reading — ^that  is  an  ordhumoe  of 
nature — and  subserves  useful  ends.  Nor  do  I 
doubt  that  even  books  like  these  do  same  good, 
and  manure  the  soil  for  a  better  crop  to  come. 
But  iunt  certi  deniqtte  ^e«— and  I  do  wish — alas, 
it  is  useless  wishing !  for  not  one  of  these  ladies, 
bless  them,  would  get  through  fi^e  pages  of  the 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  Bulwer's  "My 
Novel." 


SONNET. 
Bi  W,  B.  Eawdi. 

Thov  royal  loveliness,  my  sweet,  my  own ! 
Hy  soul  mounts  trembling  when  it  looks  on  tliee. 
And  from  thy  glory's  height,  aa  from  a  throne, 

Me,  all  aabmias,  thou  nil'st,  who  yet  am  ft«e, 
ousting  wliat  men  call  bondage  liberty. 
O  love  me  dearly  !— more  than  what  is  known 
Of  lovers*  love,  till  life  be  overthrown, 

Hiat  life  within  life  thou  hast  given  to  me. 

Beep  aa  the  sanctuary  of  the  sei^ 

Fathomless,  tideless,  by  the  winds  unblown. 
Where  sparkles  its  great  emendd  soul  aioae^ 

Warm,  raise,  and  bless  me — so  we  twam  shall  be. 

Some  day,  one  fruit  upon  Life's  golden  tree. 
Thou  royal  loveliness,  5 my  sweet,  my  own ! 
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ToiriiUM  the  dose  of  tBe  present  montb,  a  bill 
win  be  sabmitted  to  tbe  Hoase  of  Commons,  for  a 
second  reading;  with  the  purpose  of  secaring  to 
Irish  firmers  what  is  techniGally  known  as  Tenant 
Eight    The  anbjeot  has  been  discussed  by  suo- 
oeasive  Parliaments,  and  in  snccessive  sessions  of 
tbe  same  Parliament,  nntil  it  should  be  yerj  intel- 
ligible to  the  public ;  jet  from  the  statements  of 
ibe  daHj  pcesa  last  year  regarding  this  bill,  we 
beliefe  thai  few  topics  are  more  generally  mis- 
undentood.     The  tenure  of  land  has  been  the 
csase  of  more  great  crimes  in  Ireland  than  any 
other  temptation  to  wrong ;  and  all  writers  on  the 
suhject  admit  the  propriety  of  giving  to  farmers 
sacb  length  of  leases  as  will  enable  them  to  expend 
adequate  capital  or  labour  in  the  cultivatioin  of 
tbe  soQ. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  persons,  .however, 
bare,  or  profess  to  have,  great  reverence  for  the 
rights  of  property  ;  and  while  they  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  long  leases,  they  deny  the  right  of  the 
Legislatnre  to  interfere  between  the  landlord  and 
bis  tenant ;  thus,  as  it  seems,  forgetting  that  the 
landlord's  claim  upon  the  land  is  founded  only  upon 
the  pablie  good.     Whenever  the  common  interest 
ifqoirea  the  exercise  of  the  power,  the  community, 
tiiroQgh  their   representatives,   always  limit  the 
pri'^fleges  of  the  property  right.  If  it  were  possible 
to  soppose  a  coalition^  or  conspiracy  of  landlords^ 
to  starve  out  the  population  by  converting  the 
entire  surface  of  our  island  into  a  wilderness,  the 
public  good  would  require  some  intervention  with 
that  extreme  right  of  property ;   and  if  it  is  ap- 
parent that  any  mode  of  holding  or  leasing  land 
prevents  that  yield  of  produce  which  would  occur 
bj  a  better  mode — we  are  justified  in  securing  the 
real  benefit  of  all  parties.     Nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  the  fact  that  land  let  on  lease  is  made 
to  prodnce  more  com  and  provisions  than  similar 
land  held  at  will ;    and  to  some  extent  the  tillage 
of  the  knd  will  be  improved  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  lease.      Tenantcies  -  at  -  will  have 
become  common  in  England,  and  the  English  land- 
ovnershave  always  respected  the  rights  of  oc- 
eupants  —  with  few  exceptions,  as   a  matter  of 
honour,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  if  England  were 
fanned  on  long  leases  it  would  yield  two  millions 
of  quarters  of  wheat  more  annually  than  in  the 
average  of  seasons  are  now  extracted  from  the  soil 
Even  in  England,   therefore,  the  question  of 
Ws  is  most  important ;  but  in  Ireland  and  Scot* 
l^d  its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  heartless 
conduct  of  many  persons  who  possess  an  almost 
unooutroUed  influence  over  the  tenantry.     We  do 
sot  propose  to  consider  the  Scotch  case  at  this 
time,  although  its  details  are  domestie  tragedies 
vhich  few  persons  unacquainted  with  them  would 
fcuiilj  believe.     The  Irish  business  is  forced  upon 
the  I^gisUture,  and  was  last  year  most  grossly  mis- 


represented by  the  leading  organs  of   political 
parties  in  London. 

The  report  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  the  day,  now  ten  years  since,  to 
examine  into  the  facts  rehiting  to  Irish  land, 
should  have  produced  some  alleviation  of  their 
pressure  ere  now.  The  intervention  of  tbe  famine, 
the  vast  emigration,  the  operation  of  the  encum- 
bered estates  court,  and  other  causes  have  presented 
but  a  wretched  apology  for  delay.  Successive 
Cabinets  have  "  played  off  and  on"  with  the  well- 
being  of  some  hundred  thousand  families  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  honesty  of 
those  statesmen  who  composed  them.  We  grant 
at  once  that  the  subject  has  been  often  badly 
handled ;  but  the  government  of  a  great  country 
should  not  leave  stiuiding  ground  for  agitators  upon 
a  matter  of  common  accounting  and  equity,  as  we 
shall  show  this  to  be.  While  we  allow  that  some 
men  may  have  wished  to  extract  political  capital 
out  of  the  existing  grievances,  yet  we  allege  that 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion  or  of  suspioiou, 
while  it  is  one  of  fact  thai  the  Administration 
neglects  its  duty  in  permitting  the  subsistence  of 
demonstrable  and  proved  grievances ;  and  even  the 
suspicion  named  cannot  be  attached  to  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  and  the  present  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  They  are  neighbours  geograplucally* 
but  in  general  politics  they  take  different  views : 
while  on  this  question  their  opinions  are  almost,  if 
not  entirely,  identical,  and  their  practice  coincidea 
with  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  has  long  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  tenantry,  and  long  exhibited  the  wis- 
dom of  the  landowner  in  the  management  of  his 
own  estate.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  any 
interest  in  the  world  except  in  land.  His  estate  is 
beautifully  situated  in  Downshire,  on  the  southern 
banks  of  Belfast  Lough.  Having  been  well 
accustomed  with  the  inconsistency  of  even  avowed 
Radicals  in  their  private  transactions,  we  were 
curious  to  learn  if  Mr.  Crawford*s  tenantry 
illustrated  his  principles.  Tbe  fact  was  ascer- 
tained easily.  The  "agitator's" — for,  of  course. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  an  agitator  on  this  subject — 
tenants  were  not  merely  satisfied  with  their  land- 
lord, but  rather  proud  of  the  connexion;  and  his 
popularity  at  home  proved  that  he  never  forgot  at 
Crawford's  Bum  the  arguments  which  he  employed 
in  Westminster. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  although 
occasionally  overbearing  and  haughty  in  his  busi- 
ness connexions — for  he  was  essentially  a  proud 
man — never  failed,  as  occasion  arose,  to  vindicate 
the  "tenant  right"  of  his  country  and  province, 
both  in  Parliament  and  at  Mount  Stewart.  Tbe 
present  Marquis,  in  the  Commons  and  in  his  own 
hall,  surrounded  by  his  very  numerous  tenantry, 
haa  v^94e  I)cartv  recognition  of  the  right  which 
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they  claim  justly  ia  tbeir  farms ;  and  altbongh  we 
have  mentioned  two  prominent  families,  yet,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Ulster  landowners,  it  should  be  written 
that  they  have  generally  respected  the  property  of 
the  tenant  sunk  upon  their  estates. 

The  unprecedented  changes  in  the  ownership  of 
Irish  land  since  the  establishment  of  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court  would  justify  some  measure 
on  this  subject.  Estates  to  the  value  of  nearly 
eighteen  millions  sterling  have  been  sold.  The 
purchasers  have  entered  upon  possession  in  the 
conviction  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  wliat  they 
liked  with  their  own.  The  former  proprietors  were 
not  always  able  to  pursue  that  course.  We  may 
be  prepared,  therefore,  to  hear  of  many  differences 
of  opinion  respecting  the  character^and  justice  of 
ejectments. 

Mr.  Pollock,  of  Glasgow,  purchased  a  part  of 
the  vast  estates  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, of  Galway.  Mr.  Pollock  is  a  highly  estimable 
man  in  his  commercial  relations.  His  firm  hold, 
wc  believe,  a  larger  number  of  mercantile  vessels 
than  any  other  company  whatever.  They  are  also 
extensive  landowners  in  Canada,  where  their  house 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  lumber  trade.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Pollock  seeks  to  forget  that 
his  grandfather  was  the  industrious  cultivator  of  a 
small  farm,  and  that  his  sympathy  might  be 
naturally  expected  by  and  for  the  class  from  whom 
he  sprung — because,  we*believe,  that  his  proceed- 
ings in  Galwoy  are  founded  upon  the  conviction 
that,  by  ejecting  small  farmers  and  reducing  the 
number  of  holdings,  he  will  elevate  the  character 
of  his  tenantry.  At  present  we  shall  not  dispute 
this  point ;  but  merely  recal  the  former  circum- 
stances of  the  estate.  The  late  Mr.  Martin,  we 
presume,  never  paid  for  the  erection  of  a  single 
cottage,  house,  or  office  house  upon  his  estate. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  he  expended  money  in  the 
clearance,  drainage,  or  fencing  of  his  fields.  If 
any  exception  occurred  to  the  general  rule  of  the 
tenantry  doing  all  these  works,  they  would  not 
materially  alter  the  case,  being  only  exceptions. 
And  the  connexion  of  the  late  proprietor  was  that 
of  all  his  predecessors,  namely,  the  receipt  of  rent. 
This  connexion  is  materially  different  from  that  of 
English  and  Scotch  proprietors.  The  latter  pay 
for  the  improvements  on  their  farms  by  valuation, 
at  the  close  of  their  leases,  unless  the  tenants  are 
supposed  to  have  had  time  to  work  out  their  value. 
The  Martin  estates  in  Galway  were  conducted  on 
the  common  rule  of  the  land.  The  tenantry  have 
been  generally  left  to  build,  drain,  fence,  and 
manure,  as  their  capital  or  industry  permitted.  At 
.the  same  tiuie,  these  old  proprietors  recognised  the 
expenditure,  and  made  some  allowance  on  account 
of  it  from  the  current  rebts.  Thus  the  Irish  land 
never  let  at  an  average  equal  to  the  rents  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  ejected  tenantry  always  entertained  a 
grudge  on  the  subject.  A  new  proprietor  naturaliv 
forgets  these  circumstances.  He  looks  at  his  land 
and  at  his  tides;  and  sup(K)8e8  that  he  has  pui- 
cbaaed  everything.     He  does  not  pause  to  think 


by  whom  the  cottages  were  built,  or  the  bog  and 
the  hill  rendered  arable. 

The  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  fanned  in  this 
loose  way  ;  but  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of  T3lstcr 
considered  themselves  to  be  wiser  men  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  southern  and  western  provinces. 
They  enjoyed  their  tenant-right  by  the  custom  of  the 
country.  This  right  is  the  difference  between  the 
rack-rent  of  their  farms,  and  the  sums  paid  to  the 
landowners.  That  difference  is  variable,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  the  farmhouses  and  offices. 
The  rent  itself  is  not  a  fixed  charge,  but  varies, 
with  a  regard,  however,  to  the  tenant's  portion  ia 
the  soil.  Upon  some  large  estates,  this  *'  right** 
is  restrained  by  a  maximum,  and  is  never  allowed 
to  exceed  ten  pounds  per  acre.  Upon  others,  it 
is  left  to  the  merits  of  each  case.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  sold  for  forty  pounds  per  acre,  and  in 
other  instances  for  five  pounds.  It  is  always  re- 
stricted in  its  exercise  by  the  landlord's  approval  of 
the  purchaser.  He  is  not  bound  to  take  eveiy 
speculative  purchaser ;  but  is  allowed  to  reject  a 
proposed  tenant  with  whom  he  may  be  dissatisfied. 
He  is  not  bound  to  do  anything  in  the  matter, 
except  by  the  custom  of  the  country — which  is, 
however,  so  strong,  that  few  landowners  can  extri- 
cate themselves  from  its  requirements. 

We  do  not  think  that  any  satisfactory  explana- 
tion can  be  given  regarding  the  origin  of  this 
practice.  It  has  descended  from  one  generation 
to  another  through  very  many  years.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  province  under  James  L  and  YI.  may 
explain  its  origin.  Large  districts  were  made  over 
to  "  undertakers,**  upon  condition  that  they  should 
be  "  planted'*  by  a  fixed  population,  within  a  given 
period.  These  men  were  unable  to  fulfil  the  con- 
dition,  except  by  the  aid  of  their  followers.  They 
were  glad,  therefore,  to  escape  from  an  outlay 
which  they  could  not  meet,  by  accepting  a  ground- 
rent  which  they  would  otherwise  have  entirely  lost. 
These  subordinate  colonists  secured  their  part  of 
the  arrangement  sometimes  by  leases,  renewable 
for  ever ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  province 
is  thus  held.  Others  depended  upon  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  fact  which  they  believed  could  not 
be  forgotten,  and  had  no  written  certificate  of  its 
existence. 

Within  two  and  a- half  centuries  the  land  has 
been  repeatedly  devastated  by  civil  war,  and  it  could 
only  have  regained  its  old  fertility,  and  been  ren- 
dered again  habitable,  by  the  capital  or  the  bbour 
of  the  tenantry.  The  landlords  either  had  not  the 
means  of  improving  and  enclosing  the  farms,  and 
of  rebuilding  houses,  or  they  preferred  not  to  risk 
I  heir  wealth  on  a  soil  subject  .then  to  the  overflow 
of  hostile  and  fiery  neighbours.  The  origin  of  the 
phenomenon  is,  however,  of  less  interest  than  its 
existence  or  its  value.  Its  worth  has  been  esti* 
mated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  millions  sterling.  Its 
existence  is  acknowledged  by  all  classes.  Fanners 
equeath  it  to  their  families  as  a  prorision  for 
mm.  Creditors  seize  and  sell  it  as  part  of  the 
assets  of  their  debtors.     Transactions  in  it  always 
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oecar  with  tbe  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  who 
tpproTea  the  purchasini^  tenant.  No  other  pro- 
perty is  more  commonly  advertised  for  sale ; 
a&d  tbe  business  of  farming  has  been  thus  con- 
ducted for  many  generations  without  a  written 
lease. 

We  give  this  explanation  now  almost  in  the 
luigoage  which  we  employed  soon  after  the  issue 
of  the  Devon  blue  book,  because  last  year  the  case 
was  very  grossly  misrepresented ;  and  when  the 
recognition  of  thij  property  was  sought  by  a 
slatatory  enactment,  the  public  were  glibly  assured 
in  Eusfbnd  and  Scotlond,  by  persons  who  had  no 
Tnore  interest  in  the  affair,  but  rather  less  know- 
ledge than  we  possess,  that  the  proposed  law  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  property.  Its  postponement 
or  it$  refusal  is  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty which  can  in  no  other  way  suffer  violence  in 
the  matter.  The  expense  of  commissioners  is 
otterly  lost  if  their  evidence  is  to  be  thus  rejected, 
and  tbe  facts  collected  by  them  are  to  be  entirely 
ignored. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  at  present  irreconcileable 
with  tbe  custom  of  the  country.  One  of  the  two 
must  give  way ;  yet  nobody  acquainted  with  the 
north  of  Ireland  supposes  that  the  law  as  it  stands 
could  be  enforced.  The  attempt  is  sometimes  made 
sucoessfally  in  isolated  cases;  but,  as  we  have 
remarked,  the  landlords  generally  respect  a  cnstom 
which  doubtless  confers  great  influence  over  their 
tenaatry,  and  affords  the  most  ample  security  for 
tbe  payments  of  their  rents.  Still,  one  or  two  cases 
occur  annually  in  Ulster  which  display  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  are  scandals  in  their  neighbour- 
hoods, and  subjects  of  violent,  and  even  virulent, 
discussion,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  in  the  local  press. 

Tbe  last  of  these  invasions  of  the  tenant's 
property  according  to  law  which  we  have  noticed 
occurred  in  county  Down.  The  tenant  held  a  few 
acres  of  knd,  which  he  had  within  the  memory  of 
Hf ing  men  improved  from  a  sterile  state  to  one  of 
fertility.  He  built  the  house  and  the  barn.  He 
made  the  drains.  He  formed  the  enclosures.  He 
planted  the  fences.  He  did  everything  that  had 
been  accomplished ;  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
achieved  a  certain  property  in  the  land,  Every- 
^y  also,  excluding  the  landlord,  believed  that 
*'the  squatter"  was  correct  in  that  opinion.  From 
Some  cause  he  had  offended  the  proprietor,  or  tbe 
^geot,  or  the  bailiff — or  perhaps  the  entire  flock  ; 
^  be  was  served  with  a  notice  of  ejectment.  The 
^csaat  regretted  bis  expulsion,  but  claimed  his 
Compensation.  It  was  refused  by  the  landlord, 
ted  the  process  was  carried  into  Court.  An  attempt 
^as  made  there  to  justify  the  ejectment  upon  the 
czcue  that  the  tenant  had  cut  and  sold  turf  from 
thcea.ate  illegally;  but  that  failed. utterly.  The 
^ct«  were  all  clearly  brought  out.  The  judge 
expressed  bis  regret  at  the  state  of  the  law.  He 
«ren  requested  the  landlord's  agent  and  attorney 
to  eadeavour,  if  possible,  to  obtain  compensation 
ior  tbe  tenant.  Still,  he  held  that  be  must  pro- 
noanoe  in  law  for  the  ejectment ;  and  even  the 


lawyer  who  was  employed  to  enforce  it  seemed 
utterly  ashamed  of  his  case.  Is  this  a  state  of  the 
law  that  can  be  enforced  justly  and  prudently  P 
When  a  judge  on  the  bench  regrets  the  inconsis- 
tence of  his  decisions  with  equity  and  honesty,  the 
time  must  have  arrived  for  the  Legislature  to  attempt 
their  reconciliation.  And  it  is  useless  to  fall  back 
on  rights  of  property,  which  are  no  better  than 
that  held  by  Shylock. 

The  arrangement  common  in  Scotland  of  leasing 
land  for  a  fixed  period,  with  covenants  regarding 
buildings,  may  be  preferable  to  the  Ulster  system ; 
although,  if  the  latter  could  be  faithfully  worked, 
its  practice  might  be  advantageous ;  but  that  is  not 
the  present  question.  We  are  in  the  position-of 
the  Premier  and  the  Sub-Secretary  at  War,  neither 
of  whom  would  advise  the  sale  of  commissions  in 
the  army  if  they  had  to  organise  a  military  system 
"  ab  initio ;"  and  yet  who  feel  that  the  present 
scheme,  and  those  who  are  concerned  therein,  can- 
not be  cut  off,  like  excrescences,  without  compensa- 
tion. The  opinion  seems  to  be  perfectly  con* 
sistent  with  justice  and  reason.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  boaght  commissions  in  the  army  are 
entitled  to  all  that  they  purchased,  although  the 
system  is  objectionable;  but,  upon  tbe  same 
ground,  if  the  tenant-right  system  be  objectionable, 
the  tenants  are  undoubtedly  intitled  to  com- 
pensation. 

The  class  of  men  interested  in  the  question 
labour  in  aun  and  rain,  in  summer  and  winter,  to 
build  up  their  little  properties.  Money  to  them  is 
the  result  of  toil.  They  have  no  rapid  means  of 
courting  fortune  by  the  change  of  a  market,  for 
they  are  generally  small  farmers,  holding,  in  very 
few  cases,  one  hundred  acres — in  comparatively 
few  even  fifty  acres,  and  on  the  average  of  their 
number  probably  not  above  twenty-five  acres. 
They  live  on  those  small  farms,  because  they  are 
invariably  wrought  by  the  members  of  their 
families.  They  are,  as  a  class,  industrious,  sober,  ' 
and  often  intelligent.  The  late  Marquis  of  Lon* 
donderry  stated  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  they 
regarded  their  farms  as  savings*  banks.  The  state- 
ment was  correct;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the 
tenants  of  the  present  Marquis  may  look 
upon  them  in  that  light  with  perfect  prudence. 
The  deposits  are  labour  early  and  late — the  cold  of 
winter  and  tbe  sweat  of  summer — ^years  of  careful, 
exact,  and  rigid  thrift.  The  deposits  are  often 
more  than  that — the  produce  of  the  looms ;  for 
many  of  the  small  farmers  of  Ulster  are  also  linen 
weavers,  who  pursue,  in  the  leisure  of  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  manufacturing  operatives, — of  the 
needle — for  the  embroidered  muslins  and  robes  of 
Gksgow,  now  one  of  the  largest  branches  of 
business  in  that  active  city,  are  chiefly  stitched  by 
the  daughters  of  small  farmers  and  peasantry  in 
the  "north  of  Ireland.  There  is  many  a  stitch  in 
those  tenant  rights,  which  some  of  onr  writers 
heartlessly  propose  to  sacrifice  to  their  own  crotchet 
work,  and  they  call  it  political  economy.  Tbe 
economy  and  the  industry  of  generations  have  been 
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invested  in  the  accumulation  of  the  fences,  and 
houses^  and  well-tilled  fields  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Ulater. 

A  similar  custom  has  not  existed  in  any  other 
district  of  Ireland ;  bat  nearly  the  same  practice 
of  throwing  the  entire  expense  of  improvements 
upon  the  tenant  has  been  pursued.  Leases,  how- 
ever^ have  been  more  common,  especiallj  in 
Leinster  or  Munster,  than  in  Ulster ;  and  thej 
have  been  frequently  ol  adequate  duration.  A 
Tenant  Eight  Act,  or  a  Land  Leasing  £111,  or 
whatever  other  name  may  be  bestowed  upon  the 
remedy,  requires  two  classes  of  clauses — the  first 
for  the  past  and  present;  and  the  second  for, the 
future.  The  first  will  interest  chiefly  the  farmers 
of  Ulster  and  of  some  other  districts  where  their 
custom  prevails*  The  arrangement  of  their  affairs 
will  be  complicated,  and,  perhaps  difficult.  It  may 
•  even  require  another  commission  to  ^li  the  value  of 
their  *'  right" — its  present  selling  value.  Some 
landlords  have  restricted  it  to  a  sum  under  £I0 
per  acre.  That  sum  cannot  be  exceeded  on  these 
estates :  and  it  may  not  be  reached  in  ma^y  in- 
stances. In  some  districts  it  could  not  average 
that  amount.  In  others  it  might  be  in  excess. 
The  facts  oould  not  be  reached  without  a  valuation; 
and  that  could  not  be  effected  well,  except  by  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  different  localities,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  The  work 
is  not  even  required  in  a  hurry. 

When  it  is  done,  the  mode  of  payment  follows. 
The  settlement  couLd  be  deferred  or  present.  The 
latter  would  be  simple  in  character,  onerous  to  the 
landowner,  and  not  advantageous  to  the  tenant. 
A  deferred  payment  would  fix  the  rektive  present 
value  of  the  rent  to  the  "  right."  Thua»  the  latter 
valued  at  £10  would  give  10s,  per  annum  at  twenty 
yean*  purchase.  In  ordinary  circumstances  nobody 
would  give  £10  for  an  annuity  of  lOs.  during 
twenty  years,  and  we  do  not  employ  the  figures 
with  that  view ;  but  where  the  current  rent  was 
SOs.,  a  right  valued  at  £10  might  be  considered 
worth  10s.,  and  the  rack-rent  40s.,  of  which  three 
parts  belonged  to  one,  and  one  part  to  a  second 
person.  The  landlord  might  redeem  the  remaining 
fourth  by  a  reduction  of  lOs.  for  twenty  years; 
or  it  might  remain  as  one-fourth  of  the  extreme 
rent  that  could  be  obtained  for  the  farm,  and 
which  tho  tenant  migltt  sell  to  an  approved  pur- 
chaser at  the  highest  offer,  not  ezoeeding  twenty 
years  pnrehase,  which  he  could  obtain.  Some 
arrangement  of  this  nature  seems  to  us  the 
most  decisive.  It  would  place  all  existing  claims 
on  a  dear  basis,  and  for  the  future  enable  all  parties 
to  proceed  upon  an  intelli^ble  plan.  The  act  of 
last  session  restricted  the  claims  for  past  improve- 
ments to  a  narrow  circle  of  years,  and  a  fixed  class 
of  work ;  and  it  only  provided  for  their  setttlement 
upon  the  ejectment  of  the  tenant.  It  admitted  a 
right  which  the  Government  wanted  courage  to 
enforce ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  crafty  person, 
by  easjf  advances  in  the  rental  charged,  might  soon 
obliterate  the  tenant's  claim  and  property.     The 


question  belongs  to  the  social  class  of  subject?, 
that  may  be  styled  moral  legislation,  foi  it  relates 
to  common  honesty,  Not  a  useless  place  is 
abolished  by  the  Parliament  without  conoeding 
compensation  to  the  holder.  The  immoral  holdiQg 
of  property  in  man  was  paid  for  by  the  Parliament 
of  Britain  when  slavery  was  abolished  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  injudicioos  sale  of  commissions  in 
the  army  is  to  be  met  by  compensatioD,  if  it  ever 
be  abolished.  Surely  the  injudicious  ia?estroentof 
money  in  land,  if  it  be  injudicious  for  the  investor, 
although  profitable  to  the  State,  is  not  the  onlj 
property  for  which  Parliament  cannot,  or  will  not, 
find  a  remedy* 

When  tbe  past  has  been  cleared  awaj,  the 
future  has  to  be  secured.  The  propriety  of  bug 
leases  is  so  {^parent  that  we  would  support  a  lav 
to  render  them  essential  to  every  case  of  leabiog 
land  fpr  agricultural  puippses.  We  could  defend 
that  course  upon  the  simple  reason  of  the  public 
good.  The  land  of  the  country  has  passed  into 
comparatively  few  hands  through  the  influence  of 
legislation ;  and  the  latter  proceeds  opon  the  sup- 
position that  it  provides  for  the  public  good.  The 
nation  has  an  obvious  interest  in  the  skilful  and 
successful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  the  ordinu; 
means  of  averting  famine^  and  employing  labour  in 
reproductive  work,  and  of  supplying  food  on  tbc 
beat  terras.  For  these  reasons  we  institute  lavs,  ve 
protect  property,  and  we  punish  its  infringement. 
For  the  same  reason  we  should  secure  long  leases 
to  farmers^  based  necessarily  upon  some  sudi 
covenants,  not  too  stringent,  as  science  may  proTe 
to  be  necessary  against  the  abuse  of  the  soil,— for 
a  roao's  land  may  be  as  readily  overwrought  and 
underfed  as  his  horse  or  ass,  with  nearly  the  same 
consequences  to  the  owner. 

A  morbid  feeling  in  favour  of  leaving  everytluDg 
alone  pervades  some  coteries  of  politician^  who  are 
extremely  active  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the  pro- 
priety of  an  unhealthy  competition,  where  the  need; 
are  always  left  to  struggle  with  the  powerful,  who, 
if  they  were  prudent  men,  would  also  be  the 
wealthy.  •  This  class  oppose  all  legislation  on  the 
topic,  saying,  "  Let  every  man  make  his  own  bat- 
gaitL*'  They  have  had  their  ray,  and  been  defeated 
on  many  other  points ;  and  they  will  be  overthrown 
on  this  one  also,  because  they  contend  for  immo- 
rality in  theory,  and  impolicy  in  practice. 

The  Irish  bill  of  la3t  session  proposed  to  esiAblish 
a  number  of  future  claims  for  improvements  upon 
the  ejectment  of  the  tenant,  until  a  fixed  period  had 
passed  away.  In  that  period  it  was  presumed  that 
he  could  work  his  capital  out  of  the  land,  and  be 
reimbursed.  It  even  contemplated  the  execniion 
of  certain  improvements  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  Considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  this 
matter — for  it  would  be  unjuat  to  allow  a  tenant 
to  carve  and  cut  his  landlord's  property  at  his  own 
will,  and  then  resort  to  him  for  the  payment  of 
"  whimsical"  alterations.  Upon  that  point,  howefcr, 
we  have  no  particular  reason  to  be  afraid. 

A  good  combination  of  the  duties  of  fanner  and 
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landowner  conveys  the  idea  that  the  latter  \rill 
place  and  keep  his  land  in  good  arable  condition, 
erecting  Lonses,  forming  drainages,  fences,  and 
roads,  and  leaving  only  to  the  cultivator  the  abso- 
late  outlay  for  tillage.  This  is  the  idea — appa- 
rently not  realisable  in  Ireland,  or  even  elsewhere ; 
and  as  the  work  mast  be  done  by  somebody,  if  the 
fall  resources  of  the  country  are  to  be  elicited,  the 
legislature  is  bound  to  place  uopn  a  definite  footing 
the  relations  of  landowner  and  tenant,  in  order, 
among  other  matters,  to  withdraw  the  slightest 
cause  for  those  fearful  crimes  and  unlawful  combi« 
natkms  that  every  now  and  then  cast  disgrace  upon 
the  isbiid.  Another  session  of  Parliament  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  allowed  to  pass  without  ample 
josiiee  hemg  rendered  tp  the  subject — not  the  only 
cue  connected  with  land  which  requires  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  fond  of 

direct  duties;   and  a  moderate  tax  on  the  vast 

wastes  of  land  maintained  by  many  gentlemen  in 

Scotland,  especiaUy  for  game  preserves,  would  be  a 

popular,  and,  for  a  time,  a  productive  source  of 

revenue.      An  alteration  in  the  game  laws  is 

evidently  requisite  for  the  sake  of  morality  in 

England,  where  poaching  is  the  preface  to  many 

crimes,  and  among  Others,  in  extreme  cases,  of 

frequent  occurrence,  to  murder  itself;   while  the 

ensetments  for  the  preservation  of  game  have 

alviys  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  food.    An 

admirable  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  Ireland  of 

forming  a  class  of  small  proprietary,  or  yeomanry, 

in  the  sale  of  estates  under  the  Encumbered  Estates 

Act.  An  alternative  of  sale  by  feuing,  or  perpetual 

leases,  at  a  fixed  rate,  would  have  secured  a  higher 

vahe  to  the  exposers,  and  an  independent  class  of 

farmers  to  the  state.     In  all  forced  sales,  wc  hold 

that  all  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to  the 

owner  of  obtaining  the  largest  possible  return  for 


his  property.  The  creditors,  doubtless,  wanted 
money;  but  if  the  *' feu-duty,"  or  perpetual  rent, 
had  been  valued  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  or 
four  per  cent,  and  the  buyer  or  feuar  had  been 
required  to  pay  in  cash  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  purchase,  obtaining  a  similar  deduc- 
tion from  his  annual  payments,  the  original  owner 
would  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  large  advance  upon  the  balance,  and  the  result 
might  have  left  to  ruined  families  a  surplus  now 
utterly  lost.  The  operation  would  have  been  easy 
and  plain.  If  a  fanner  had  bought  upon  perpetual 
lease  his  farm  for  an  annual  payment  of  forty 
paauds,  its  value,  at  twenty-five  years'  purchase, 
would  have  been  £1,000;  and  if  the  condition  of 
sale  had  required  him  to  pay  one-fourti),  or  £250, 
in  cash,  his  future  annual  payments  would  have 
been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  or  to  thirty  pounds. 
No  difficulty  would  have  occurred  cm  general  cases 
in  obtaining  a  loan  upon  idiis  security  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount,  or  £500;  and  thus  secur- 
ing to  the  creditors  at  once  nearly  twenty  years' 
purchase  of  a  high  rental — more  than  they  have 
generally  obtained. 

An  Encumbered  Estates  bill  for  Scotland  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  remote  possibility — although, 
we  believe,  no  difficulty  exists  in  effecting  sales 
when  land  is  not  restricted  by  entails ;  but  here,  or 
elsewhere,  in  compulsory  or  in  voluntary  sales,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  more  money  would  be  realised 
by  feuing  than  by  any  other  transfer.  Legislation  on 
land  has  much  work  to  do  and  to  undo ;  but  if  it 
would  settle  for  once  and  for  ever,  in  the  present 
year,  those  necessities  of  Ireland,  whose  existence 
impoverishes  the  country,  and  roars  the  industry  of 
its  agricultural  population,  converting  it  often  into 
apathy  or  conspiracy,  a  great  boon  would  be  con- 
ferred on  them,  and  upon  us  all,  if  ever  justice  can 
be  rightly  named  a  boon. 


M'NEILL  AND  TULLOCH'S   CEIMEAN  REPORT, 


SECOND  NOTICE. 


This  report  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  since 
oor  first  notice  of  its  contents,  with  considerable 
kitteniess.  The  Ministry  committed  a  blunder  in 
tbe  selection  of  commissioners.  Unlike  Diogenes, 
tber  trere  on  the  look  out  for  convenient  men,  and 
unwarily  stumbled  upon  two  honest  men.  The 
Occident  has  occasioned  much  anxiety  to  officials ; 
and  non-officials,  who  are  the  larger  number,  should 
citnctallthe  benefits  that  maybe  pressed  from  it. 
Tfe  make  large  allowances  for  inexperience,  and 
would  not  hang  a  man  only  because  he  is  iucompe- 
tent  for  the  place  into  which,  by  money  and  pat- 
^Qige,  he  has  crawled ;  although  poor  Admiral 
Bjng  was,  through  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
ihot  anon  a  charge  of  incompetence,  that  was 


never  proved.  He  was  tried  for  oowardice.  If 
he  had  been  fairly  tried  and  found  guilty,  the  evi- 
dence would  only  have  proved  that  he  was  incapable 
of  being  an  admiral;  and  it  would  be  equally 
rational  to  subject  a  bishop  to  capital  puniahment 
because  he  cannot  preach  well,  as  an  admiral  to  a 
similar  doom,  because  he  feels  nervous  at  the  pros- 
pect of  death  by  fire,  sword,  or  water — either 
alternative  being  within  a  few  inches  during  a  sea 
fight.  A  coward  has  no  call  to  eat  the  bread  of  an 
admiral,  and  a  dotard  has  no  moral  right  to  eccle- 
siastical revenues ;  but  we  are  not  all  born  Hectors, 
and  some  of  us  have  a  greater  dread  than  others 
of  bayonet  stabs,  or  broken  bones,  or  crushed  sculls ; 
and  yet  cannot  help  it.    The  world  has  room  and 
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work  for  us  all,  if  we  coald  only  get  into  the  right 
places.  Therefore  the  punishment  of  iucapables 
should  be  dismissal ;  but  oar  Qoyemment  make  it 
honours  and  pensions.  After  all  the  oensure 
passed  upon  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  it  may 
only  bo  a  refinement  of  cruelty ;  for  these  dis- 
tinctions have  drawn  more  eyes  to  the  unfortunate 
holders  than  would  have  been  turned  to  them,  if 
their  friends  had  not  pUiced  candles  on  their  pillory, 
sufficient  for  an  illumination. 

Some  of  the  statistics  regarding  great  coats, 
rugs,  and  other  woollens  quoted  in  our  first  notice 
of  this  report  of  tragedies,  involve  no  less  cruelty 
than  stupidity.  The  latter  may  be  dismissed  as  a 
man's  misfortune,  but  the  other  is  evidently  his  fault. 

The  evidence  collected  by  the  commissioners 
conclusively  proves  that  in  no  period  of  the  first 
winter  in  the  Crimea  did  any  red  deficiency  of 
bedding  and  clothing  exist  for  the  army,  if  the 
stores  had  been  emptied  with  adequate  rapidity. 
The  clothes  were  in  bales,  while  the  men  were 
dying  from  starvation  in  rags.  Defective  transport 
is  alleged  as  an  apology ;  but  we  hold  that  the  men 
would  have  walked  down  for  a  blanket,  or  a  rug, 
and  a  great  coat,  even  after  severe  work,  if  they 
had  known  that  these  necessaries  could  have  been 
obtained  for  the  journey.  Mr.  Archer,  the  (com- 
missariat officer  employed  principally  in  the 
Quartermaster's  service,  stated  that  in  his  depart* 
ment  no  difficulty  could  have  occurred  in  thus 
clothing  the  army.  He  was  unable  to  say  whether 
difficulties  would  have  occurred  in  any  other  de- 
partment. A  person  engaged  in  the  military 
service  is  expected  not  to  know  anything  out  of 
his  own  department.  Inventive  and  soggestive 
men  are  discouraged.  They  do  not  advance. 
Genius  is  thus  crushed  and  disciplined  into  a  dull 
routine.  The  machine,  like  any  other  bit  of 
mechanism,  can  perform  its  duty ;  and  can  do  no 
more.  It  is  unable  to  meet  an  emergency,  for  it 
has  no  elasticity.  Mr.  Archer  was  probably  a  good 
derk — indeed  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
more  than  a  fair  average  mind  for  the  service ;  yet 
knowing,  as  he  must  have  known,  the  deplorable 
scarcity  of  clothing  among  the  men«  and  the  very 
inconvenient  glut  in  his  ships  and  stores,  he  never 
suggested  the  expediency  of  intimating  to  the 
regimental  officers  that  the  men  could  oome  down 
in  parties,  put  on  a  great  coat,  wrap  a  blanket 
round  them,  and  return. 

The  army  were  always  over^wrought  and  some- 
times underfed.  Their  position  was  badly  selected. 
A  German  writer  said  very  truly  that  the  alliance 
secured  for  the  British  army  the  post  of  honour  at 
Alma  and  at  Inkermann.  He  adds  that  they  had 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work.  Their  lines  ex- 
tended farther  and  were  more  exposed  than  those 
of  the  ?rench ;  for  their  basis  was  Balaklava,  and 
the  line  over  which  supplies  had  to  be  carried  ex- 
tended for  seven  miles,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
the  enemy.  He  adds  that  no  homogeneous  army 
would  have  been  distributed  in  a  corresponding 
manner. 


It  is  probable  that  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Etass  re- 
ferred to  this  circumstance,  in  that  letter  lo  Lady 
Evans  which  he  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  3rd  March  last,  when  diarged  by 
Lord  Claude  Hamilton  with  advising  Lord  Raglan 
on  the  evening  of  Inkermann,  to  change  hie  position, 
and  even  to  ship  his  soldiers,  leaving  the  guns  and 
the  French  on  the  soil.  This  advice  was  veiy 
remarkable,  and  General  Evans  did  not  fully  ex- 
plain the  matter  at  the  time ;  yet  he  admitted  the 
offer  of  certain  counsel  to  his  General-in-Chief, 
only  capable  of  explanation  by  referenees  which  he 
objected  to  make  in  public.  Sir  De  Lacj  Evam 
is  a  brave  man,  who  has  never  been  charged  with 
the  desire  to  flinch  from  danger.  He  eTinoed  his 
superiority  to  fear  by,  in  some  measure,  diaobeyiog 
commands,  and  returning,  a  sick  man,  from  the 
ship  on  which  he  was  lodged,  to  fight  at  Inker- 
mann, when  the  report  of  firing  reached  bis  cabin. 
It  is  probable  that  he  insisted  then  upon  that  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  work  which  oocorred 
subsequently,  although  after  the  winter  bad  passed, 
and  a  large  number  of  our  men  had  been  destroyed 
needlessly.  It  is  also  probable  that  Lord  Ba^ 
had  correspondence  on  that  topic  not  yet  diaeloaed, 
lest  it  should  injure  the  allianoe. 

The  leading  facta  in  the  evidanoe  addnced  to 
Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  Tulloeh  esUhliak  the 
opinion  that  our  men  might  have  done  tho  woA 
without  incurring  the  disease  which  thinnod  tbeii 
ranks  so  rapidly,  and  left  many  hearths  gloomy, 
and  hearts  in  this  land  sad,  from  many  deaths—* 
Roomier  and  sadder  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  missed  and  mourned  had  perished  in  the 
battle's  heat,  stemming  In  their  fall  the  despot  on 
his  way,  and  securing  the  safety  of  tiieir  oountry, 
instead  of  dying  to  disgrace  its  administmtion. 
The  medical  and  regfanental  officers  all  assert  that 
the  prevalence  of  salt  rations,  and  the  soansity  of 
fresh,  caused  a  large  proportion  of  the  sickness. 
We  haye  akeady  seen  that  fuel  of  any  description 
was  not  easily  obtained.  The  want  of  fuel  un- 
doubtedly aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  men, 
and  we  can  perceive  no  reason  for  serving  oat  zaw 
and  salted  meat  in  their  circumstances  and  position. 
The  salt  meat  might  have  been  boiled  at  Balaklava, 
or«  if  that  operation  was  impossible  there,  it  oonld 
have  been  prepared  by  the  navy.  It  must  have 
been  supplied  cold,  but  could  have  been  wanned 
with  a  less  expenditure  of  fuel  than  was  neoassazy 
for  cooking  the  mess  from  its  original  state,  while 
cold  meat  is  preferaUs  to  raw  when  those  who  are 
to  be  supplied  want  fire. 

The  beef,  in  many  instances,  appears  lo  havo 
been  not  only  salt,  but  too  salt.  Tht  oontraotora 
had  spared  no  expense  in  providing  salt  for  their 
flesh.  Beef  is  considerably  dearer  than  salt,  and 
therefore  the  hitter  is  rubbod  into  the  former  with 
ardent  energy,  and  paya  for  the  wo^  Cobnel 
Ridley,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  consideced  "  the 
salt  beef  so  salt  that  it  was  totally  unfit  for  human 
food,*'  and  ''the  men  threw  away  considerable 
quantities."    Lord  Frederiek  Pauktt,  of  the  Cold- 
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Btream  6tiards»  **  made  repeated  requisitions  for 
fresh  meat  for  tlie  sick,  bat  was  rarely  able  to 
otitiia  eren  one^third  of  the  quantity  applied  for." 
This  was  for  the  siok,  and  the  healthy  were,  of 
ooone,  salted  themselyes  by  the  quantities  of  that 
seBsoner  which  they   wtoe  expected  to  swallow 
fitk  their  beef.     All  the  dragoon  officers  examined 
eoffidde  almost  ipgtimmis  verbis  in  complaining  of 
tfwsiit  meat.      Colonel  Walker,   of  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  belie?ed  that  the  men  snffered 
Toy  rnnoh  indeed  from  being  so  long  on  salt  pro- 
mona.      The  4Snd  regiment  threw  away  oonsi- 
denUe  qnntj^es  of  salt  meat,  until  they  obtained 
yegetables.    The  79th  regiment  also  threw  away 
salt  ratbn^  and  the  Quartermaster-General  had  to 
buy  tbem.     "  They  nerer,"  says  that  functionary, 
"ijirow  away  a  semp  of  the  fresh  meat/'     Much 
of  tiie  siekness  in  the  regiment  is  attributed  to  the 
Qse  of  salt  pronsions.     Quartermaster  Sinclair,  of 
the  9Srd  regiment^  learned   that   the  scorbutic 
tenden^  among  the  men  was  attributed  by  the 
modieal  officers  *'  to  the  long  course  of  salt  provi- 
akns.^*    Ooioiiel  Griffiths,  of  the  Soots  Grays,  is 
^'nfciKfted  that  he  has  lost  many  men  from  their 
boig  vnable  to  eat  the  provisions  served  out  to 
them;"  and  ''a  great  portion  of  the  salt  meat» 
espeebdly  the  salt  beef,  has  been  buried,  because 
tlie  MB  would  not  eat  it."     They  believed  that  it 
prodooed  diarthoea.     The  Scots  Grays  are  remark- 
able for  their  personal  strength.     They  formed,  on 
tbor  departnre  to  the  Crimea,  a  body  of  splendid 
bonenen.    Pahaps  a  finer  corps  could  not  have 
been  €(nmd  on  earth  of  their  number.     They  were 
stfoog  m  limb,  and  it  may  be  supposed  in  stomach 
abo.    The  food  supplied  to  them  must  have  been 
voy  detestable  before  these  strong  men  buried  it, 
and  aabmitted  to  be  buried  themselves  from  want. 
The  gradual  fading  away  of  energy  under  this 
tontmeat  must  have  been  a  sorry  spectacle.    The 
men  and  horses  cut  and  trode  out  for  themselves  a 
path  of  nun,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  and 
through  the  Muscovite  horsemen  at  Bahddava; 
hot  both  men  and  horses  were  starved  to  death. 
The  eoatractors  conquered  those  who  subdued  the 
vast  hordes  of  northern  horsemen,  among  whom 
they  disappeared  for  an  instant,  always  emerging 
again  at  the  point  which  they  sought.     Dr.  Brush, 
of  this  regiment,  attributed  the  oases  of  scurvy  to 
^>iat  of  proper  diet,  and  exposure  to  wet  «nd  cold 
and  fctigue.    The  exposure  is  necessary  in  cam- 
pmgning;  but  thoee  who  may  read  this  deplorable 
tale  ahodd  remember  that,  during  December  and 
Januaiy,  when  the  men  had  no  change  of  clothes, 
the  etores  were  glutted  with  all  necessary  articles, 
vithin  a  mile  or  two  of  their  tents — for  the  heavy 
carahy  were  then  stationed  near  to  Balaklava ; 
yet  Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  4!tfa  Dragoon  Guards,  sa;s, 
"  the  siek  were  lying  without  mattresses  or  blankets, 
oa  empty  bags  and  mattingon  the  bare  ground,  which 
wee  continually  damp ;  and  the  men  on  duty  had 
no  means  of  changing  their  boots  or  any  other 
portba  of  their  dress,  for  their  valisses  were  kept 
vpoA  thetnm^orta  to  the  end  of  Decembei'-^that 


is,  for  three  mouths."  Mr,  Crosse,  the  surgeon  of 
the  11th  of  Hussars,  says,  *'  sore  legs  became  fre- 
quent, for  several  of  the  men  were  absolutely  with- 
out either  boots,  flannels,  socks,  or  shoes — in  fact, 
nothing  to  change  when  wet."  He  attributes 
scurvy  to  the  long  continued  use  of  salt  meat :  and 
bad,  even  nauseous,  as  the  salt  meat  was,  we  had 
better  revert  to  the  subject  and  finish  that  topic. 
We  may,  however,  go  over  the  entire  roll  of 
medical  officers,  who  all  join  in  attributing  scurvy 
among  the  men  to  the  long  continued  use  of  salt 
meat.  Dr.  Linton,  the  Deputy-Inspector-Geueral 
of  Hospitals,  expresses  the  same  opinion  very 
decidedly.  Dr.  Walsh,  surgeon,  R.N.,  was  in  chai^ 
of  the  Royal  Marines,  who  were  stationed  above 
Balaklava.  He  ascribes  the  diseases  arising  from  the 
use  of  salt  meats  to  the  want  of  anti-scorbutic  articles 
of  diet,  which  are  usually  furnished  on  board-ship — 
such  as  vinegar,  lime-juice,  raisins,  and  peas  for 
soup — and  to  the  want  of  fuel,  which  compelled 
the  men  to  eat  their  food  in  a  half-cooked  state, 
and  sometimes  altogether  raw.  The  number  of 
Royal  Marines  landed  from  the  30th  September^ 
1854,  to  the  81st  March,  1856,  was  2,000,  of  whom 
2,486  were  put  upon  the  sick  list,  showing  that  a 
number  of  the  men  must  have  been  there  twice,  or 
oftener ;  while  the  sick  are  usually  four  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  forces.  This  statement  justifies  the 
clamour,  as  some  men  call  it,  that  has  been  raised 
on  the  provisioning  of  the  army.  The  nation  found 
men,  and  the  men  at  great  expense  became  soldiers 
— at  greater  outlay  still  they  were  transported 
three  thousand  miles,  to  do  the  severest  and  worst 
work  that  the  country  can  ever  require  for  its  sake 
by  its  sons.  They  were  there  abandoned  to  the 
incapacity  of  highly-paid  officials ;  and  left  to  rot 
in  distress  and  sickness  from  the  want  of  vrisdom 
to  open  bales  of  woollens,  and  give  men  clothes 
when  th^  called  for  them :  and  from  the  want, 
not  of  figs  merely,  but  of  onions  and  raisins.  They 
had  passed  the  hmd  of  currants  and  raisins.  The 
Commissariat  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  any  supply  of  these  fruits  that  was 
requisite.  They  had  passed  the  land  of  onions ; 
and  an  active  agent  at  Gibraltar,  aided  by  the  British 
Consuls  in  the  Spanish  ports,  might  have  collected 
any  tonnage  of  onions.  A  good  greengrocer  was 
wanted  to  save  the  army,  and  he  was  not  supplied. 
Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Rifles,  found  that  "the 
almost  total  absence  of  fresh  meat,  and  that  when 
supplied  of  inferior  quality,"  must  have  "  conduced 
to  disease."  Mr.  Young,  of  the  63rd,  attributed 
the  sickness  to  the  want  of  vegetable  food,  and  the 
continued  use  of  salt  provisions.  A  little  lime- 
juice,  or  a  few  onions  and  raisins  again,  might 
have  preserved  to  us  many  gallant  men  of  the  63rd. 
Mr.  !Furlong,  of  the  42nd  Regiment,  blames  the 
long  use  of  salt  provisions,  and  the  want  of 
vegetables,  for  the  scurvy  prevalent  among  his 
men.  Mr.  Heam,  of  the  1st  Foot,  could  obtain 
no  fresh  meat  for  his  men  when  the  cholera  ap- 
peared among  them,  even  in  November,  and  he 
believes  that  comparatively  little  sickness  would 
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Lave  occurred  among  the  men  except  for  removable 
causes.  Tbe  want  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  is 
said  by  bim  to  bave  been  tbe  cbief  cause  of 
disease.  We  noticed  in  last  number  tbe  vast 
assortment  of  woollens  that  were  left  useless  at 
Balaklava  tbrougb  tbe  winter,  and  yet  Hr.  Hearn 
says,  tbat  for  tbe  hospital  during  November  be 
could  obtain,  after  repeated  application,  no  extra 
blankets,  lie  bad  seventeen  on  tbe  20th  Decem- 
ber, twenty  on  tbe  11th  January,  twenty-four  on 
the  12th  January,  twelve  on  tbe  20tb  February, 
and  twenty  on  tbe  9th  March.  Tbe  sick  of  the 
1st  Royals  were,  meanwhile,  perishing  from  starva- 
tion, in  small  tents,  while  blankets,  the  buffalo 
lobes,  the  pelisses,  tbe  marquees,  bought  with  the 
people's  money,  and  forwarded  by  the  Government, 
lay  in  heaps  of  obstruction  at  Balaklava ;  yet  tbe 
Government  bave  showered  honours,  pensions,  re- 
wards, upon  tbe  responsible  parties,  in  return  for 
our  dead  and  disabled  men.  Mr.  Mathers,  a  staff- 
surgeon,  who  had  charge  of  the  general  hospital  at 
Balaklava,  is  certain  tbat  if  the  men  had  received 
a  good  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables,  tbey 
would  bave  been  able  to  resist  the  other  causes  of 
disease — over- work  and  under  clothing. 

Dr.  Anderson,  staff-surgeon,  has  no  doubt  of  tbe 
opinion  stated  by  tbe  preceding  witness,  and  at- 
tributes the  prevalence  of  scurvy,  to  the  long  use 
of  salt  rations,  without  sufficient  change  of  diet,  or 
a  supply  of  vegetables.  Captain  Carter,  of  the 
C3rd  Foot,  states  tbat  from  the  time  of  the  regi- 
ment lauding  in  the  Crimea  to  tbe  20th  of  January, 
they  only  received  one  sack  of  cabbages,  and  two 
sacks  of  f^nions.  Tbe  sickness  in  his  regiment 
could  not  be  attributed  to  intemperance,  for  on  the 
heights  the  men  bad  no  means  of  obtaining  drink. 
Major  Barker's  artillerymen  were  left  without  any 
vegetables  for  four  weeks;  but  they  were  more 
fortunate,  subsequently,  and  obtained  a  supply  of 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Mr.  Prothcroe,  the  surgeon 
of  tbe  C  troop  of  artillery,  bad  a  number  of  sick 
men  whom,  during  all  December,  be  was  obliged  to 
feed  entirely  on  salt  meat,  although  it  was  an  im- 
proper article  of  diet.  He  had  no  mattresses  for 
his  men,  and  few  blankets.  He  could  not,  there- 
fore, treat  them  properly ;  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
"  Short  and  sad."  "  Few  Becovered."  Few,  in- 
deed, could  recover.  In  circumstances  where 
strong  men  perished,  weak  men  necessarily  died. 

Tbe  14th  and  39th  Regiments  landed  late  in 
the  winter.  They  were  supplied  with  blankets, 
buffaloe-robes,  and  warm  clothing,  as  they  passed 
from  Balaklava.  Tliey  were  not  sufficiently  long 
on  salt  rations  to  affect  their  health.  Tbey  bave 
had  comparatively  few  sick ;  and  these  circumstances 
explain  the  cause,  exactly  as  there  bave  been  com- 
paratively few  sick  during  tbe  past  winter.  Mr. 
Dumbreck,  of  tbe  Royals,  bad  an  entirely  dif erent 
experience.  His  regiment  had  a  great  deal  of 
scurvy,  which  he  attributes  to  tbe  long  use  of  salt 
provisions  without  a  supply  of  vegetables,  and  he 
charges  the  great  amount  of  sickness  chiefly  on 
this  defect — for  the  men  had  not  been  intemperate. 


because  among  other  checks  they  could  get  notbing 
more  than  their  rations  to  drink.    A  partial  Maine 
liquor  law  was,  in  other  words,  enforced.    Major- 
General  Eyre  speaks  of  the  condition  of  the  men 
under  bis  command  as  most  wretched.  The  rations 
were  irregularly  issued.     The  men  liad  not  fuel; 
and  often  when  tbey  returned  from  the  trenches 
they  flung  away  their  uncooked  food.  His  censure 
applied  to  the  period  preccdbg  the  20th  Jaunarj, 
1855,   for  after  that  date,   a  new  Conunissaij- 
General,  Blanc,  appears  to  have  rationed  his  brigade 
with   regularity.      General  Bernard  confirms  the 
statement  of  General  Eyre.     Colonel  Garrett,  of 
the  46th  Regiment,  had  precisely  the  same  com- 
plaints.    He  served  at  Uie  siege  of  Burgos; bat 
the  condition  of  the  men  was  worse  at  Schastopol. 
He  had  also  been  on  tbe  retreat  from  Burgos  to 
Ciudad  Hodrigo ;  but  tbe  men  were  in  a  far  \rorse 
condition  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  Crimea, 
"as  to  strength  of  body,  clothing,  and  general 
appearance,"  than  the  army  were  at  tbe  dose  of 
that  retreat.     The  Peninsular  experiences  of  suffer- 
ing were,  therefore,  eclipsed  by  those  of  the  Criroa 
Dr.  Bobcrts,  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
4th  division,  found  at  one  time  200Ibs.  of  uncooked 
salt  meat  belonging  to  tho  G  company  of  tbe  i6th 
Begiment.     The  ligbt  company  of  the  same  regi- 
ment bad  once  three  days'  rations  of  salt  meat 
uncooked.     The  men  had  no  fuel,  and  no  men  to 
get  fuel.     Dr.  Boberts  blames  the  want  of  fad 
for  much  of  tbe  prevalent  disease.    It  was  a  want 
that  could  only  be  overcome  by  great  energy.   It 
was,  however,  overcome  in  some  instances.   He 
mentions  the  officers  of  tbe  17th,  57tb,  and  6Slh 
regiments,  and  ot  the  P  battery,  as  having  0Tcr« 
come  the  difficulty,  and  as  a  consequence  tbelr  men 
enjoyed  better  health  than  some  otber  corps ;  but 
when  the  roots  of  trees  became  the  only  fuel  «c- 
cessible  to  the  forces,  their  success  in  cooking 
depended  greatly  upon  their  position.   Major  Den- 
nis sent  561  sick  men  from  the  95th  Begiment  to 
Scutari  during  tbe  winter,  and  of  these  240  were 
reported  dead  at  the  period  when  tbe  Commissioneis 
made  their  investigation.     He  imputed  tbis  great 
mortality  to  over  exertion  and  the  want  of  inj 
change  of  clothes.    General  Lockyer  ascribed  mudi 
of  the  sickness  "  to  improper  diet,  especiaHj  vm' 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables."     The  proportion  of 
fresh  meat  issued  during  the  latter  part  of  ^o• 
vember,  December,  and  January,  was  very  small. 
Tbe  97th  Regiment  having  landed  in  a  heavy  rain 
never  recovered  its  effects.     The  men  were  ncTcr 
dry,  and  dysentery  followed  the  exposure. 

We  might  occupy  many  pages  in  these  detail*, 
but  the  answers  of  the  medic»l  gentlemen  to  the 
query  "Has  the  issue  of  salt  meat  during  tbat 
period  been  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  tbe 
health  of  the  men  P — If  so,  state  your  reasons  for 
tbis  conclusion" — furnish  distinct  and  undoubted 
evidence  on  the  subject.  Nine  of  these  gentlemen 
think  that  the  men's  health  was  not  adverse!)' 
affected  from  this  cause;  and  fifty-two  answer  the 
(question  in  the  affirmative,  with  reasons.    A  '^^^ 
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of  tbe  majority  qualify  tbeir  replies  by  saying  that 
if  Tegetables  had  accompanied  the  salt  rations  the 
misohief  might  not  have  occurred.  Doctors  differ, 
and  perhaps  greater  unanimity  cannot  be  expected 
from  the  faculty  than  occurred  on  this  question. 
Tbe  nation  has  lost  a  large  number  of  brave  men, 
because  they  were  fed  upon  salt  meat  until,  like 
tbe  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness,  they  loathed  their 
ntions.  The  question  was  scarcely  even  a  pecuniary 
one.  Fresh  meat  might  have  been  as  easily  pro- 
cured by  the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  as  salt 
ntions.  The  half  fed  animals  of  the  East  might 
have  l»een  even  more  easily  procured  alive  than 
dead.  They  could  have  been  driven  to  the  camp, 
while  their  carcasses  had  to  be  carried. 

jE%e  nudieal  officers  also  say  that  the  preserved 
meats  were  found  to  be  generally  of  good  quality, 
and  answered  all  the  purposes  of  recently  killed 
meat.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  precise  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  preserved  and  salted 
provisions,  but  if  the  former  were  prepared  upon  a 
large  scale,  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  make 
&  crushing  addition  to  the  national  outlay.  In 
tbe  Crimean  campaigns,  even  if  life  were  to  be 
valued  at  the  lowest  possible  estimate,  namely,  its 
cost,  ten  to  twenty  millions  would  have  been  saved 
if  (he  men  had  received  preserved  instead  of  salted 
iatk>as.  We  recollect  the  abominable  exposure  of 
deleterious  packing  upon  the  part  of  some  Govern- 
meat  contractor  in  the  preserved  provision  trade, 
whose  guilt  was  discovered  fortunately  before 
&e  vessek  in  which  the  evidence  of  its  extent 
was  itored  for  use,  had  sailed  to  a  foreign  station. 
This  recollection  does  not  change  our  opinion  that 
preserved  meats  should  be  used  by  the  public  for 
tbeir  servants,  when  they  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea. 
All  the  casks  of  salted  meat  were  not  iu  proper 
condition.  On  the  contrary,  the  contents  of  some 
of  them  could  not  be  used.  All  were  too  deeply 
impregnated  with  saline  matter.  The  mode  of 
purchase  almost  secures  inferior  articles.  The 
provisions  for  the  army  and  the  navy  are  obtained 
by  eonttact.  The  lowest  tenders  accompanied  by 
adequate  security  for  their  fulfilment  are  accepted. 
^e  contractors  have  reason  to  expect  that  the 
^*neh,  if  once  out  of  their  possession,  will  not  be 
'etomed.  Some  of  them  are  foreigners,  who  have 
BO  other  interest  in  the  case  than  the  money  it 
jidds.  Therefore  we  are  not  astonished  that  the 
price  often  rules  the  quality.  Any  known  and 
lespeetable  house  in  the  trade  would  supply  pre- 
^orred  provisions  at  the  fair  rate  current  at  the 
^e,  without  the  risk  of  soldered  deceptions  being 
pissed  over  to  the  public ;  and  if  that  were  not 
wcnred,  the  Army  and  Navy  could  manufacture 
for  their  own  use. 

The  defence  of  the  Commissariat  department 
supplied  by  Mr.  I^ilder,  both  in  the  evidence  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners  and  in  the  statements 
which  he  has  added  since  the  blue  book  was  pub- 
ushed,  is  more  complete  than  many  persons 
^^^iesAj  expected  him  to  produce.    He  complains 


that  after  he  had  formed  a  Land  Transport  Corps 
iu  Bulgaria,  the  scene  of  the  operations  changed, 
and  the  whole  service  was  broken  up.  We,  how- 
ever, presume,  that  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
was  not  altogether  unexpected  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  its  departure  by  the  Commissary-General ; 
and  that,  if  heretofore  that  official  has  not  been 
expected  to  know  anything  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  to  be  employed,  hereafter  some  intimacy 
with  its  characteristics  may  be  requured  in  that 
department.  Mr.  Filder  asserts  that  he  had  ade- 
quate transport  for  the  forces  in  their  position 
during  the  siege  until  the  roads  were  rendered  use- 
less. Abundance  of  transport  animals  were  pro- 
vided at  Constantinople  and  Varna ;  but  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  Balaklava  when  they  were 
required ;  and  if  they  had  been  there  they  could 
not  all  have  been  fed  and  foraged.  A  considerable 
supply  of  cattle  had  been  bought  on  contract ;  but 
the  beasts  of  the  country  appear  to  be  lean  and 
small,  and  averaged  only  200  lbs.  weight  when 
delivered  in  the  Crimea  last  spring.  The  first 
interruption  in  the  supply  was  caused  by  the  storms 
of  winter,  when  cattle-ships  or  steamers  fiailed  to 
make  regular  voyages,  and  the  men  were  confined 
to  salt  rations.  Vessels  carrying  live  cattle  can- 
not, of  course,  be  expected  at  their  destination 
with  the  regularity  of  a  railway  train ;  yet  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  service  of  this  army  was  very 
unfortunate.  The  narrow  space  within  which  it 
was  cooped,  and  the  want  of  any  accommodation  or 
space  at  Balaklava,  certainly  prevented  the  accumu- 
lation there  of  many  herds  of  live  cattle.  They 
could  not  have  been  fed,  and  they  would  not  have 
had  standing  room.  The  breaking  up  of  the  roads 
rendered  a  vast  increase  of  transport  force  necessary; 
and  the  steamer  sent  for  horses  and  mules  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  worthlessness  of  the  road  from 
Balaklava  became  manifest,  broke  down.  Several 
weeks  were  occupied  m  repairing  its  machinery,  as 
might  have  been  very  reasonably  expected;  but, 
during  this  period,  no  other  vessel  was  employed  to 
execute  its  errand,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  own  stores — ^as,  from  the  general  failure 
of  the  officials  to  meet  emergencies,  was  also  a  rea- 
sonable expectation.  No  doubt  the  British  nation 
lost  many  gallant  and  useful  soldiers  who  were 
required  to  perform  most  onerous  military  duties, 
along  with  those  also  of  beasts  of  burthen,  in 
desperate  winter  weather,  over  roads,  not  better, 
certainly,  than  bridle  paths  through  Irish  bogs ;  but 
they  were  all  killed  by  square  and  rule.  We  are 
to  be  comforted  while  mourning  for  the  dead  of  the 
Crimea  and  Scutari  by  the  thought,  that  their  loss 
was  officially  correct,  and  their  sufferings  were  all 
according  to  routine. 

When  goods  reached  Balaklava,  they  could  not 
be  always,  perhaps  not  often,  landed.  Cattle  ships 
were  kept  as  warehouses,  at  the  rate  of  £2,000  per 
month,  in  cases  where  the  vessels  were  probably 
not  worth  four  or  five  months'  purchase ;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  man  ever  thought  of 
hiring  the  sailors  who  were  idle  on  these  transports 
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to  perform  the  work  which  the  natives  of  the  East 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish.  The  cor- 
respondence between  the  Commissary- General's  de- 
partment and  the  Quartermaster-General's  officials 
became  at  one  time  rather  satirical  on  that  subject. 
Indeed,  for  an  officer  who  must  have  seen  the 
soldiers  under  his  charge  dying  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  (Colonel  Alexander  Gordon  exhibited  great 
powers  of  satire.  He  seems  to  have  been  more 
desirous  to  shine  as  a  smart  writer  than  to  save 
his  men.  When  Mr.  Eilder  complained  that  the 
Turkish  drivers  were  inadequate  for  the  severe  work 
which  they  experienced  in  the  Crimea,  Colonel 
Alexander  Gordon  asks  him  why  he  placed  reliance 
upon  them  after  their  break  down  in  Bulgaria — 
for  Mr.  Filder  had  confessed  that  their  conduct 
did  not  impress  him  favourably  there.  The  answer, 
of  course,  is,  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  winter- 
ing  in  the  Crimea,  until  November.  Even  Lord 
Haglan  had  not  decided  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
winter  campaign  until  the  date,  or  nearly  to  the 
date,  of  Inkermann.  The  Erench  obtained  fair 
fame  at  the  Malakho£f ;  but  in  the  first  bombard- 
ment, and  the  earlier  part  of  the  siege,  they  clearly 
broke  down.  Even  if  the  accidents  had  been 
avoided  which  occurred  to  the  French  batteries  in 
the  first  bombardment,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
Allies  could  have  been  successful ;  but  it  is  still 
less  clear  that  they  would  not  have  triumphed — 
for  the  Russians  erected  subsequently  great  works, 
and  received  immense  reinforcements.  Lord  Rag- 
lan evidently  hoped  to  take  the  place  before  winter, 
or  expected  to  retire  by  sea ;  for  he  had  not  cer- 
tainly decided  to  remain  there  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  A  large  portion  of  the  losses  must 
therefore  be  charged  upon  utter  ignorance  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  of  the  country  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed,  and  of  the  enemy's  resources  who 
were  to  be  overcome.  No  small  ]K>rtion,  we  can 
see,  falls  to  the  ill  success  of  the  French  in  their 
first  efforts,  and  to  the  fact  that,  as  has  been  shown 
by  a  German  writer,  the  British  army  had  more  than 
its  fair  share,  by  a  very  great  score,  of  the  fighting 
and  the  work.  The  French  road  from  Kamiesoh  did 
not  fail  in  1864.  Their  flank  was  always  covered 
by  the  sea.  They  were  fortunate  until  the  last 
winter,  and  not  profiting  by  our  experiences,  they 
have  suffered  terribly.  It  is  fair  to  si^  that  our 
officials  have  read  the  lesson  taught  them  last 
year,  and  provided  for  all  emergencies  that  could 
be  Expected  so  well  that  the  army  has  enjoyed 
better  health  than  any  similar  number  of  British 
subjects  at  home. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Filder  and  his  staffs  we  con- 
fess that  he  makes  out  a  case  of  difficulty  as  to 
fresh  meat — yet  not  one  altogether  insurmountable; 
and  the  commissioners  have  expressed  their  opinion 
on  this  subject  in  firm,  but  mild,  language.  They 
assert  that  fresh  meat  is  cheaper  than  salt;  but 
that  the  latter  gives  less  trouble  to  the  department. 
In  reply  to  (he  statement  that  the  loss  of  cattle  in 
vv'inlcr  voyages  deterred  the  Commissariat  from 
employing  sailing  vessels,  they  say  that  the  fresh 


meat,  including  all  casualties  and  froght,  onlyeoit 
5d.  to  fid.  per  lb.,  and  was  cheaper  than  salt; 
while,  during  winter,  the  cattle  might  have  been 
killed,  and  the  carcasses  shipped,  as  the  voyage 
was  short.  Their  report  on  this  subject  poaaesBei 
an  abiding  interest,  and  the  subjoined  extract 
vindicates  the  "  right-heartedness"  of  thdr  viiwi 
on  this  subject : — 

Whererer  large  armies  have  been  ooUected,  a  teadeocj 
to  diseases  of  the  bowels  has  been  manifested.  These  m 
emphatically  the  diseases  of  the  camp,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  eveiy  precaution  should  be  tskca  ts 
coanteract  that  tendency.  Bat  experience  has  proved  ob 
many  former,  and  some  comparatively  recent  occasions,  thit 
the  long  nse  of  salt  meat  increases  both  the  number  attsekcd 
and  the  proportion  of  fatal  easea.  The  influence  of  ioprapsr 
diet  is  angmented  in  proportion  to  the  oonstitntioBal  dsprn- 
sion  and  predisposition  to  disease  prodaced  by  other  cswi, 
and  in  circnmstances  so  nnfatouraUe  to  health  as  tiioN  is 
which  the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  placed,  by  natnre  of  the 
service,  the  season  at  which  it  was  carried  on,  and  the 
nnasQsJ  disproportion  of  the  numbers  to  the  amonntof  wwk 
to  be  done,  no  practicable  means  ought  to  have  beea  lift 
untried  to  protect  the  troops  from  the  injnrions  effects  of 
diet— one  of  the  few  conditions  of  the  soldiers'  existence 
which  were  absolutely  within  control. 

Hegarded  merely  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.irrespedife 
of  higher  considerations  moral  and  politiea],  the  most  vastehl 
of  all  expenditure  is  the  expenditnre  of  men.  There  is  hsrdly 
any  conceivable  priee  that  it  may  be  neoessaiy  to  psj  for 
what  is  required  to  preserve  the  health  and  effidency  of  the 
soldier,  that  is  not  advantageously  laid  out.  Eveiy  loldjer 
has  cost  a  large  sum  before  he  is  landed  in  the  Crimes  It 
for  duty,  and  it  costs  a  like  sum  to  replace  him.  The  Tslte 
of  the  other  considerations  cannot  be  estimated  in  mon^, 
for  they  arc  above  all  price.  But  the  highest  price  that  hai 
been  paid,  per  pound,  for  fresh  meat,  iucluding  freight  and 
casualties,  was  5d.  or  6d.,  and  therefore  less  than  the  lowest 
price  at  which  salt  meat  has  been  put  into  store  in  the 
Cnmea ;  and  if  the  casualties  which,  in  the  winter  wyage 
from  the  Bosphoras,  in  steam-vassels,  an  variously  stated  at 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  per  cent.,  had  been  double  that 
amount,  or  even  a  larger  proportion,  that  would  not  haie 
been  a  sufficient  reason  for  leaving  the  army  withont  u 
adequate  supply  of  what  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  hesHh 
of  the  troops. 

Considering  the  'preference  which  has  heea  shova,  not 
only  in  the  present,  but  in  other  campaigns,  particolarlj 
those  in  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  empires,  for  iasoing  to 
the  troops  salt  meat  and  bread,  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
extension  of  diseases  of  the  bowels  which  ususlly  msnifciti 
itself  in  military  operations,  there  seems  reason  to  sppr^ 
hend  that  the  facility  of  obtaining  and  distribiting  the 
former  description  of  supplies  may  not  unfrequentlj  bsre 
had  an  influenee  in  causing  too  extensive  a  use  of  tbem. 

Vegetables,  according  to  Mr.  Filder,  coud  srt 
be  procured  readily  in  the  Enxine.  Some  cugoei 
were  shipped  in  the  midst  of  heavy  rain,  hestsd  a 
the  hold,  and  were  useless.  The  ports  of  Attsbo 
Turkey  afforded  no  available  supply;  and,  sltogelhWi 
we  suspect  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  procuij 
them  than  to  recommend  their  use.  But  in  w 
this  mass  of  evidence  we  meet  too  many  f«tw«^ 
upon  duty.  The  duty  of  a  high  official  is  to  foifr 
see  contingencies.  If  men  may  work  like  Boje* 
in  the  dark  until  they  are  trapped,  superior  ut- 
tcllects  and  rewards  for  their  exercise  are  usslew- 
Wherever  a  decision  is  formed  to  use  salt  mest » 
large  quantities,  the  counteracting  agents  should  be 
provided;  and  an  official  of  high  nnk  shoaM  iiptf- 
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tttn  vhat  can  and  wbat  may  not  be  expected  from 
theresonrces  of  any  region.     Preserved  vegetables 
ooad  bave  been  easily  obtained  from  Britain,  not 
of  oonrse  after  it  was  too  late  to  bring  tbem,  bnt 
in  time.    Onums,  oranges,  and  raisins,  could  bave 
been  procured  rapidly  by  one  or  two  steamers  in 
the  Mediterranean  ports,  and  the  Naval  Brigade 
on  shore  had  a  supply  of  oranges.     Lime  juice 
appears  to  have  been  deemed  a  medical  requisite, 
although  the  Commissariat  of  the  navy  do  not  in 
uulogOQS  cireumstanoes  regard  it  in  that  light; 
bnt  the  military  Commissariat  must  act  as  their 
pndecMson,  according  to  routine.     Mr.  Filder's 
plei  that  his   otScers  were  inexperienced,   were 
oTerrrooght,  siokened,  died,  in  a  place  where  they 
lisd  not  space  for  regularity,  covers,  we  must  say, 
niDor  deficiencies  in  detail.     Failure  in  design  is 
not  so  easily  explained,  but  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  Commissariat,   with  all  its  de- 
fidcooiea^  was  better  wrought  than  the  Quarter- 
Baster-Qeneral  s   department.      The  public   will 
obaorrt  thai  the  one  is  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
other  is  the  business  section.     To  the  one,  there- 
fore, the    Government    have    awarded    honours, 
peuions,  profits,  titles.    To  the  pther,  resppn- 
iMity  only ! 

The  oondqot  of  the  regimental  officers  is  men- 
tioned bj  all  parties  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
The  attachment  shown  to  the  officers  by  the 
priratea  is  the  best  evidence  upou  the  subject. 
The  teaiimoQj  of  the  soldiers  whose  correspond- 
•nee  with  their  friends  has  been  published  at  home 
is  also  moat  favourable  to  the  general  conduct  of 
the  offioers.  The  nation  has  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  mutual  dealings  of  the  leaders  and  the 
ttldiera  in  eiroamatancea  of  difficulty,  privation, 
sad  trials  unparalleled  in  our  military  history, 
eicept,  perhaps,  by  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from 
Cabal ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sufferings  of 
the  army  commanded  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  the 
retreat  to  Corunna,  where  it  closed  a  dark  period 
vith  a  brilliant  victory,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  at 
the  elose  of  a  gloomy  day,  suffered  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  over -work  as  Lord  Raglan's  army 
before  Sebastopol,  from  November,  1854,  to  the 
end  of  f  ebraaiy  in  the  kst  year.  The  nation 
Day  be  proud  of  its  army,  whose  conduct  should 
lead  us  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  mental  and  moral  improvement  of 
tbe  men.  We  have  no  object  to  procure  which  a 
^OQs  soldiery  alone  would  serve ;  and  the  Eus- 
siift  war  baa  conclusively  shown  that  intellectual 
progress  in  the  ranka  will  not  render  soldiers  more 
Ittlding  in  the  crush  of  battle,  or  in  the  kbours 
ttd  snileringa  of  the  trenches.  Many  officers  pur- 
obased  neoeasariea  for  the  men  with  their  own 
>M)Bey.  The  expenditure  of  some  of  the  principal 
<Aeers  of  regiments  in  this  particular  must  have 
l^ean  Urge.  Their  horses  were  employed  in  bring- 
ing up  food  and  stores  to  save  their  men.  Ajid 
iMie  of  theoBy  aa  has  already  been  mentioned, 
cxluhitcd  energy  and  inventive  genius  in  helping 
tta  men  to  convert  their  poverty  and  resources 


into  the  utmost  value  that  they  would  bear.  They 
also  contributed  by  sharing,  not  only  tbeir  means 
to  some  degree  with  their  men,  but  also  in  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  sufferings  of  the  winter,  to 
lighten  the  dark  passages  to  the  grave,  which  the 
trenches  proved  to  many  soldiers. 

The  condition  of  the  Naval  Brigade  during  the 
winter,  and  the  evidence  of  Captain  Lushington, 
E.N.,  their  commander,  distinctly  proves  that  the 
sickness  of  the  army  originated  in  a  removeable 
cause,  and  the  deaths  were  consequently  homicides, 
which  a  Scotch  jury  could  not  call  ** justifiable," 
The  first  six  words  of  Commander  Lushington'is 
evidence  condems  the  entire  policy  of  the  camp — 
'•the  mbn  havb  bbkn  veby  healthy.**  These 
are  his  words — the  first  six  in  his  evidence.  They 
throw  us  back  on  our  poor  six  thousand  graves, 
filled  prematurely.  They  bring  to  the  memory  all 
the  homes  of  Scotland^  England,  and  Ireland  that 
have  been  made  houses  of  mourning  by  incapable 
officials.  These  very  healtby  sailors  mock  and 
reproach  us  for  our  dead  soldiers,  who  fell,  not  in 
battle,  with  their  country  behind  and  their  foes 
before  them,  but  pined  and  shivered  to  death  in 
the  stern  discharge  of  duty  under  cold  and  hunger. 
Let  us  see  how  Commander  Lushington  preserved 
the  health  of  his  men  : — 

In  the  end  of  JanQary*  or  beginniog  of  February,  got  np, 
in  addition  to  an  hospital  hut,  another  with  a  ttove,  in 
which  the  wet  clothes  of  the  men  were  hang  up  to  dry. 

The  period  named  was  the  crisis  of  winter*s  frost 
and  snow ;  but  the  additional  hut  was  carried  by 
the  sailors.  Commander  Lushington  tells  us  how 
he  managed  to  get  up  huts,  at  the  same  dreary 
period  : — 

In  the  latter  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  Febmary, 
sent  tvro-hundred  men  to  BalaUaya,  who  carried  np  a  hut 
and  erected  it  the  tame  day  for  the  pnrpose  of  a  laratory,  in 
which  the  men  were  required  to  wash  themselves  regularly. 
He  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  did  not  keep 
clean  all  along.  Besides  the  inspections  by  the  officers  of 
their  respective  ships,  there  was  a  petty  officer  in  each  tent, 
one  of  whose  duties  was  to  see  that  tbe  men  in  his  tent 
washed  themselves  and  kept  themselvea  clean.  Has  seen 
men  naked  to  the  waist  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of 
gcttiug  water  to  wash  their  bodies. 

The  sailors  must,  therefore,  have  been  in  a  hale 
and  hearty  state,  while  the  soldiers  were  dying  in 
filth,  starvation,  and  want,  without  a  change  of 
clothes,  and  often  not  more  than  one  worn  blanket, 
among  mud ;  and  yet  the  seamen  were  obliged  to 
carry  their  own  rations,  and  do  a  large  amount  of 
work.  The  manner  of  their  management  is  thus 
described : — 

Two  men  were  set  apart  from  each  tent  to  cook,  procure 
fnel,  keep  the  tent  and  eamp  clean,  &c.  The  food  was 
alwaya  properly  cooked,  and  men  retnming  from  duty  in  the 
trenches  never  failed  to  And  a  properly  cooked  meal  ready 
for  them.  They  had  as  much  rice  as  they  wauted,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  for  it.  They  had  monthly  ad- 
vances given  them,  and  purchased  Tarions  articles  of  diet  for 
themselves,  both  in  camp  and  at  Balaklava.  In  camp  they 
got  oi-heads  from  tbe  Commiaaariat  butchers,  and  purchased 
soft  bread  from  the  frencb.  From  the  26th  December, 
when  the  Conunisaariat  foiled  to  supply  the  rations,  np  to 
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the  date  when  the  CommiMariat  animals  were  transferred  to 
the  Land  Transport  Corps,  the  greater  part  of  the  rations, 
and  aometimes  nearly  the  whole,  were  carried  up  by  the 
men.  They  alao  carried  np  coals  when  roots  coald  not 
readily  be  got,  especially  daring  the  time  snow  was  on  the 
ground.  While  the  weather  was  bad  he  had  200  men  at 
Balaklaya,  who  carried  the  supplies  half-way  up,  and  were 
met  by  a  party  sent  from  camp  to  convey  them  there. 

The  regiments  were  unable,  in  many  cases,  to 
send  adequate  fatigue  parties  to  Balaklava  for 
supplies,  owing  to  the  over-exertions  required  from 
the  men.  Thejr  were  in  that  position  daring 
November,  and  thej  continued  to  be  weak-handed 
in  Pebruary.  If  they  had  adopted  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  sailors,  they  would  have  preserved 
many  lives,  and  secured  the  services  of  many  sick 
men,  so  that  in  Eebmaiy  they  would  have  been 
stronger  by  probably  ten  thousand  men,  and  Sebas- 
topol  might  have  fallen  a  month  before  its  time. 
The  difference  in  their  conduct  originatcyl  in  the 
distinction  between  their  positions.  Every  sailor 
had  two  dry  blankets  in  his  hut,  whioh  he  was  not 
allowed  to  take  to  the  trenches.  Upon  his  return 
from  the  trenches,  he  slipped  out  of  his  wet  clothes 
into  the  dry  blankets.  The  sailors  had  two  pairs 
of  boots  or  shoes,  and  generally  several  pairs  of 
stockings.  Captain  Lushington  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople for  four  hundred  pairs  of  long  boots.  Lime- 
juice  was  issued  regularly,  except  for  a  fortnight 
in  December.  The  Admiral  sent  to  them  on.  several 
occasions  supplies  of  oranges,  and  they  had  an 
average  of  thirty-five  per  man,  exolnsive  of  the 
sick.  They  were  generally  three  sights  in  bed, 
and  one  in  the  trenches.  "Merriment"  was 
deemed  to  be  a  sanatory  necessity  in  the  sailors' 
camp.  They  had  foot-ball  and  cricket  out  of  doors, 
and  singing  within.  No  mud  was  allowed  to  rest 
within  their  tents,  and  they  had  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place. 

The  soldiers  often  passed  each  alternate  night  in 
their  trenches,  caused  by  the  vast  number  of  sick. 
The  partial  disorganisation  of  the  army  was  self 
caused.  Sickness  led  to  over- work,  and  over-work 
to  sickness.  They  commenced  upon  a  bad  course, 
and  each  step  carried  them  farther  into  danger. 
The  late  Colonel  Yea,  of  the  7th  Fusiliers,  was 
esteemed  highly  by  his  men,  and  he  deserved  their 
good  opinion.  After  a  soldier's  life,  he  died  a 
soldier's  death,  not  in  victory — but  doing  all  that 
man  could  accomplish  to  achieve  it.  He  felt  deeply 
for  his  men,  and  was  willing  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tresses to  the  uttermost  stretch  of  his  means  ;  but 
he  could  not  obtain  any  lime-juice,  and  then  only  in 
a  very  trifling  quantity  for  the  hospital,  until  the 
10th  December,  1854,  although  the  sailors  had  it 
regularly  from  the  9th  October  until  the  interrup- 
tion of  two  weeks  which  began  near  the  date  when 
Colonel  Yea  commenced  to  procure  any ;  and  for 
the  men  on  duty  he  had  none  until  the  7th  Eebm- 
aiy, 1855.  The  Welsh  Fusiliers  is  one  of  the 
regiments  that  were  specially  dbtinguished  in  the 
war,  and  Colonel  Lysous,  their  commander,  thus 
describes  their  arrangements  for  cooking  :^- 

Wood  was  obtained  by  crgasiseJ  fatigue  parties,  and 


divided  by  the  Quartermasters,  The  parties  were  genertfly 
out  from  two  to  three  hours,  sometimes  more.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  enough  for  cooking  purposes  was  not 
procured,  but  they  were  very  rare.  In  the  middle  of 
November,  oommenoed  eoddng  by  wings.  Two  men  per 
dirisioe,  or  six  per  wing,  were  employed  aa  cooks.  CoUaited 
all  the  camp  kettles  that  had  beea  brought  on  by  the  men. 
A  draft  from  England  brought  some  on  the  22nd  November, 
and  some  were  purchased  by  him  at  Constantinople.  With 
theee  was  able  to  have  the  cooking  conducted  after  a  little 
time  in  a  satia&etory  manner.  There  wen,  faoweiv er,  two  er 
three  daya  dariog  eaow-drtft  aud  nia  that  the  fine  eooUiot 
be  kept  up.  The  cooking  consequently  could  not  be  carried 
on.  After  this,  he  erected  cover  for  the  cooks  about  the  end 
of  January,  who  had  previously  only  the  shelter  of  a  wall. 
Is  of  opinion,  that  from  the  middle  of  November,  the  healtii 
of  his  men  has  not  mffRed  from  defective  cookery  of  their 
meat.  The  men  returning  from  duty  ia  the  trenehea,  after 
the  system  of  cooking  above  referred  to  had  been  establiihed, 
found  their  meals  ready  for  them  ;  and  cooked  food  was  sent 
to  the  men  in  the  trenches.  But  previous  to  the  middle  of 
November,  from  dellciency  of  camp  kettles,  the  men  for  the 
most  part  cooked  each  for  himself  ia  his  caftteen,  end  doriag 
that  time^,  part  of  the  meat  was  prebably  aat  properly 
cooked. 

Bad  cooking  appears  to  be  a  general,  almost  the 
uniTeisal  complaint.  AU  the  medical  men  mention 
it.  All  the  commanders  of  brigades  and  regimeats 
refer  to  it.  The  evil  ineidental  from  the  soareity 
of  fnel  was  aggravated  by  the  want  of  cooking 
utensils.  The  loldiere  had  thiowa  anray  tbcir 
oamp-kettles  on  the  march  thnmgh  the  woods  from 
Alma  to  Balaklava*  Here  «e  meet  again  the  radi- 
oal  error  of  defective  means  of  transport  For 
some  time  after  their  enearapment  before  Sebast<^ 
every  man  cooked  for  himself,  and  no  order  existed 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  domestio  detail.  The 
regimental  c^fioers  might  he  gallant  and  generoos 
men,  but  they  were  not  aoquamted  personally  with 
oamp  life,  and  where  a  few  gypeiea  aaigfat  have 
SHOoeeded,  men  of  high  attainments  failed.  Tbe 
circumstance  reflects  upon  the  character  of  the 
service  for  foresight  and  that ''  ready  wit*'  expressed 
in  our  northern  proverb  "  they  who  take  what  tbej 
have  never  want." 

Dr.  Simpson,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  states  that 
he  took  steps  to  have  the  rations  of  the  men  in  bis 
regiment  issued  twenty-four  hours  before  they  were 
required,  and  then  steeped  them  in  fresh  water  for 
some  time,  and  washed  them  out  to  extract  tbe 
salt.  The  plan  was  very  snoeessful.  The  men 
relished  the  meat  better,  and  its  influence  in  pro- 
moting scurvy  was  neutralised  to  some  extent ;  bat 
we  have  no  evidence  that  this  improvement  was 
extended  to  other  iitfantry  regiments,  or  the 
scheme  suggested  in  the  camp,  idthough  there  is 
scarcely  a  cottager's  wife  in  the  East  of  Scotland, 
accustomed  to  salt  flsh,  who  would  not  have  told 
the  men  to  steep  their  trebly  salted  beef  before 
cooking  it  for  food.  The  wuit  of  regular  cooks 
with  our  army  is  simply  extravagance ;  and  es- 
peciaUy  during  a  long  siege,  they  might  be  more 
usefoi  than  in  the  field. 

The  sailors'  camp  was  at  hand«  The  officers 
mnst  have  occasionally  penetrated  within  the  circle 
of  its  clean  and  healthy  tents.  They  were  not  in- 
capable surely^  of  marking  the  difference  between 
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tbem  sad  the  **  mire-enm-mud'*  of  their  own  m6n ; 
jet  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  nothing,  for  it 
might  be  tt^ra  cUgniiate  of  a  military  man  to  learn 
iiom  only  a  sailor ;  yet  the  history  of  the  campaign 
wodd  have  been  very  different  if  the  military  Com* 
missarat  had  taken  lessons  from  the  naval  before 
coounencing  practice  in  the  Crimea. 

The  medix»l  officers  of  the  different  regiments 
hate  erideatly  given  fearless  and  straightfonrard 
endeaee  to  the  oomnissioncin.  They  were  over- 
powered with  work,  harassed  by  defective  medicines, 
puned  hj  the  want  of  shelter  for  their  patients, 
tod  worn  out  with  failures^— neoeosary  and  un- 
avoidable [ailare&--*in  their  mode  of  treatment 
Th^  oooki  not  spare  time  for  motnsl  oonsnltations. 
Tbeyindnot  leisure  to  search  BaMlava  for  the 
znedicioes,  and  pelisses,  and  woollens,  that  their 
oiuneroos  patients  grievously  required.  One  of 
t^  was  sent  on  board  ship  for  siekaess.  He 
fimod  hniHireds  of  bales  of  goods  on  the  Paramatta, 
which  the  captain,  being  ordered  off  the  station, 
wtt  exchanging  to  anotiier  ship.  The  sui^eon 
vu  astonished  to  learn  that  they  contained 
fooUeost  which  he  knew  that  they  wanted  long 
aad  sadly.  He  appears  to  have  conveyed  his  dis- 
eofcxy  to  the  Commissariat  in  some  exoitemeut ; 
kt  they  did  aot  sympathise  with  his  snrpriae  in 
that  garter,  for  they  knew  thr.t  thoasands  of  bales 
vere  troddoL  under  foot  in  their  stores,  whose 
eoatentB  would  have  a«rcd  lives  that  were  preoioos 
then  to  their  oo«mtTy-**always  to  their  landliesw 

We  pvesnme  tint  the  excessive  demand  for 
medicines  had  exeeeded  all  the  oalonlatibns  of  the 
porrejocs — for  it  must  be  remembered  that  within 
ail  mooths  ail  the  Eoyai  Marines  doing  duty  on 
the  heights  of  Balaklava  passed  once  through  the 
hands  of  their  surgeon,  and  some  of  them  twioe, 
or  oftener,  while  the  average  number  of  sick  is 
four  to  five  per  cent* ;  yet  the  supply  of  medicines 
was  small,  aad  the  requisitions  for  them  were  sup* 
plied  m  a  tardy  way  that  no  cironmstaaces,  not 
etea  the  appalting  circumstances  that  occurred, 
ttafollj  explain  or  justify.  All  the  regimental 
sugeooa  and  medical  officers  agree  in  this  melan* 
<^y  partienlar.  They  were  b^d  utterly  alike 
bj  want  of  food,  medioine,  and  shelter*  Men  died 
before  them  by  hundreds,  who  were  only  sick  of 
alter  negUgense.  The  most  comgM>n  medicines 
were  ofien  wanting  in  the  general  storey  and  the 
Bost  essential  in  the  cirounstanoes  eoukl  not  be 
obtained.  Mr.  Wyatt,  Senior  Assistant-Surgeon 
of  the  Coldstream  Quards,  says  that  **  the^  exoep' 
tioQs  would  indicate  the  ooeasions  on  which  my 
leqoisitbns  have  been  complied  with."  When 
ohdera  appeared  in  his  battalions  he  requested 
fanody,  but  was  told  that  there  was  no  brandy  in 
■tere,  while  rum  was  equally  good.  Yet  he  found 
that  the  stomachs  of  the  men  would  not  retain  rum* 
Mr.  E.  y.  Be  Lisle,  Surgeon  to  the  4th  Foot,  had 
bis  acdianes  dokd  out  in  infinitessimal  proportions. 
If  the  topic  were  not  so  exceedingly  sej ious,  we 
Bight  suppose  that  Dr.  Hall  sought  the  conversion 
of  his  surgeons  to  homoiopathy.    Astringents  and 


opiates  could  only  be  procured  in  ridiculously  small 
quantities,  while  dysentery  and  diarrhcea  were  filling 
the  hospitals.  Medical  comforts  for  the  hospitfd 
were  equally  defective.  Mr.  Be  Lisle  obtained 
from  the  20th  to  the  31st  of  October  neither  sago, 
arrowroot,  nor  oatmeal.  Baring  November  he 
was  able  to  obtain  only  5  lbs.  of  sago,  1  lb.  of 
arrowroot,  but  still  no  oatmeal.  In  Becember  he 
procured  5  lbs.  of  sago.  1  lb.  of  arrowroot,  and 
5  lbs.  of  oatmeal.  This  was  the  supply  for  the 
crowded  hospital  oF  a  regiment  during  ten  weeks. 
Br.  Crawford,  of  the  18th  Regiment,  could  not 
obtain  preserved  milk  for  the  treatment  of  diar- 
rhoea, although  he  considers  it  an  essential  article 
of  diet  during  that  disease.  The  absence  of  pre* 
served  milk  in  store  is  not  very  surprising ;  but  we 
note  the  remedy  for  diarrhoea  propounded  by  Br. 
Crawford,  because  it  may  be  useful  out  of  the 
camp ;  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  milk  gains 
nothing  by  its  artificial  preservation,  and  must  be 
equally  useful  in  its  natural  state. 

Dr.  Simpson,  of  the  17th  Regiment,  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  foresight,  who  made  his  requisitions  a 
week  in  advance,  and  brought  with  him  a  good 
supply  of  opium  from  Gibraltar.    Mr.  Bickson,  of 
the  57th  Regiment,  was  less  fortunate ;   and  his 
messenger  from  Balaklava  often  returned  with  half 
an  ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  an  ounce  of 
laudanum,  not  unfrequently  getting  nothing  at  all. 
Eor  medical  comforts  he  was  frequently  indebted 
to  the  Times*  fund.    The  medical  men  of  the  1st 
Battalion  of  Rifles  sent  frequently  to  Babklava^ 
and  received  as  encouragement  to  return  the  dis- 
heartening answer,  "  none  in  store."  Mr.  Hamilton 
Bwyer,  surgeon,  34th  Regiment,  could  not  find 
astringents;   although  he  asserts  that  with  these 
medicines,   such    as    kino,    catechu,    acetate   of 
lead,    the    medicine    bazaar    of    Stamboul   was, 
and  is,  overstocked ;  leeches,  he  considers  a  most 
essential  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of   gun-shot 
wounds  close  to  joints ;   and,  we  should  suppose, 
anywhere  else,  if  inflammatory  symptoms  super- 
vene ;   but  they  were  not  thought  of  as  being  at 
all  necessary  for  the  wounded.     The  abstract  of 
the  case  is  that  ten  medical  officers  report  well  of 
the  supply  of  medicines  in  the  circumstances,  and 
thirty-six  pronounce  it  bad,  nearly  all  of  them 
write  very  bad.     The  majority  against  the  hospital 
staff  is  large,  looking  to  the  dependence  of  these 
gentlemen  upon  their  superiors  for  progress.    We 
do  not  reflect  upon'the  minority  in  the  last  sentence, 
because  they  may  have  been  placed  in  better  cir- 
eum stances  than   their  contemporaries.     Indeed, 
the  pubHc  are  indebted  to  the  medical  men  for 
much  of  the  information  they  possess — to  them 
and  to  the  regimental  officers  abnost  exclusively 
for  the  official  revelations.    Before  passing  from 
the    medical  officers,   we   extract   the  following 
excellent  summary  of   the    case  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Cooper,  the   surgeon  of  the  4th 
Dragoons : — 

I  hare  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  tiny  wai  nih- 
mitted  to  anfkir  usage,  medically  speaking.    No  effort  ap- 
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peared  to  be  made  to  NononiM  the  hnlth  of  the  force. 
The  nnikir  usage  of  the  troopi  oonsomed  their  itrength, 
depressed  their  yital  powers,  and  dimiuished  their  nnmbers 
faster  than  the  ranks  could  be  reinforced  from  home ;  the 
natural  oonaeqaenee  being  that  decreasing  nnmbers  were 
ealifld  upon  to  do  the  dnty  of  the  siek  and  dead,  until  at  last 
the  arnj  all  but  reacmblfld  a  bodjr  of  iuTalids.  lien  were 
expected  to  stroggle  on  in  defiance  of  exhaustion  and  the 
laws  of  existence,  as  if,  forsooth,  they  were  endowed  with 
imperishable  vitality  and  possessed  of  never  failing  constitu- 
tions. A  little  forethought  and  prudent  consideration,  would 
have  obviated  the  loss  of  thousands  of  valuable  men  during 
November,  December,  and  January.  In  the  months  specified, 
soldiers  were  removed  wholesale  from  the  scene  of  usefulness 
by  diseases  which  may  be  well  classed  under  the  designation 
preventable— hectLUW  they  would  not  have  occurred  to  so 
fearful  an  extent  under  favourable  modes  of  living.  Re- 
sidence in  the  Crimea  having  been  decided  upon,  it  was  the 
dnty  of  parties  in  authority  to  attend  to  certain  essential 
points  prior  to  placing  men  in  a  position  to  encounter  wea- 
ther incidental  to  autumnal  and  winter  months.  Provision 
should  have  been  made  to  feed  the  soldiers  on  wholesome 
food  and  in  adequate  proportion  to  their  wants — to  provide 
them  with  two  suits  of  warm  clothing  and  boots  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  shift  their  garments 
to  as  occasions  required — to  obviate  residence  under  oanvas 
during  inclement  seasons — to  work  men  in  proportion  to 
their  physical  and  numerical  strength — to  allow  of  a  neces- 
sary amount  of  repose  and  sleep— >to  issne  ftiel  abundantly 
alike  for  cooking,  personal  warmth,  and  especially  for  drying 
dothoi  and  boots — ^to  fnnuah  the  means  of  peraonal  ablution 
and  the  washing  of  linen— to  grant  the  opportunity  of  ooa- 
vertiog  raw  materials  into  nutrative  articles — and  to  supply 
the  force  with  adequate  land  transport.  The  converting  of 
soldiers  into  baggage  animals  added  largely  to  the  sickness 
and  mortality,  the  men  being  required  to  wade  through  miles 
of  deep  teaacions  mud,  with  heavy  loada  upon  their  shoulders, 
their  constitutions  being  more  or  less  undermined  at  the 
time  by  influences  already  animadverted  upon.  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  roads,  that  the  defective  land  transport  was 
soon  aU  but  annihilated  by  the  excessive  exertion  required  of 
the  animals  to  enable  them  to  struggle  through  the  awful 
condition  into  which  the  highways  were  reduced  by  incessant 
traflEic  during  the  bad  weather.  The  brute  creation  having 
perished  under  the  circumstances,  how  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  soldiers  could  undergo  the  same  without  suffering  to  a 
greater  amount  f 

We  remember  that  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  published 
a  long  account  of  the  medicines  sent  out  to  the 
annj  which  seemed  to  be  adequate  for  ordinary 
necessities,  bat  the  requirements  of  this  army  were 
unfortunately  extraordinary.  Dr.  Smith's  consign- 
ments were  doubtless  made  to  Scutari.  Dr.  Hall, 
the  principal  medical  officer  in  the  Crimea,  par- 
tially explained  the  deficiencies.  The  loss  of  the 
Prince,  the  delay  in  obtaining  the  regimental 
chests  left  at  Yama,  bad  transport  to  the  front,  and 
delays  and  errors  at  Scutari  iu  forwarding  the 
medicines  ordered,  are  assigned  by  Dr.  Hidl  for 
the  scarcity  of  astringents — and  he  might  have 
said  of  eveiything  else.  The  Scutari  Apothecary- 
in-Chief  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  easy-going 
habits.  He  was  ordered  to  forward  fifty  pounds  of 
opium  on  one  occasion,  and  transmitted  fiTe  pounds. 
Supplies  of  medicines  much  wanted  in  the  camp 
were  forwarded  by  the  Medway  without  any  inti- 
mation ;  and  so  they  were  carried  back  in  the 
Medway  to  the  Bosphorus  and  retransmitted  a 
second  time  to  the  Crimea,  where  they  were  found 
after  a  toilsome  search,  in  the  ship's  hold.     The 


John  Masternwn  was  another  ship  with  meiianM 
which  could  not  be  extricated  from  ths  dark 
recesses  of  her  hull  until  men  who  needed  tbeni 
were  committed  to  the  grave.  The  nediebfs  sent 
by  the  Medway  were  shipped  under  a  cargo  of  inm 
stoves,  which  were  useless  from  the  want  of  hd. 
As  medicines  are  not  extremely  bulky,  Dr.  Ball 
would  have  ezeroised  a  prudent  precaution  if  he 
had  sent  s  messenger  to  Scutari  for  the  goods  thit 
he  required,  whUe  after  November  the  shert  stoek 
of  quinine  and  other  anti-febrile  drugs,  wis  i 
reproach  to  the  department  The  sul^  tu 
frequently  brought  under  his  notice,  on  some  oocs- 
sions  even  by  Lord  Kaglan ;  but,  as  his  repreaes- 
tations  respecting  the  wants  of  the  men  prodaoed 
little  amendment,  he  may  have  oonsidered  nedidne 
almost  unnecessary.  It  can  only  be  available  nnder 
conditions  that  were  wanting  in  this  unfoiiunaie 
campaign.  The  medical  arrangement  certainij  was 
not  good,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  with  available 
transports  at  auehor,  abundance  of  the  medioMs 
required  at  Constantinople,  and  men  willing  to 
bring  them,  letters  were  sent  to  persons  who  ooold 
not»  or  did  not,  obey  quickly  or  reply  satisfsctoriij, 
even  after  adequate  experience  of  their  heaettiiig 
sin  had  been  obtained.  If  we  may  be  slloved  to 
judge  from  the  tenure  of  Dr.  Hall's  corre^wndenoe, 
we  should  say  that  he  placed  more  rolisoee  on 
doihing,  diet,  fuel,  shelter,  than  mediobe  ebests 
for  the  health  of  the  men.  And  he  wss  ligbt ;  bat 
when  others  neglected  these  depaiimeatB,  the 
necessity  of  activity  in  hia  particular  offioe  vas 
rendered  more  ui^gent. 

The  want  of  soft  bread  was  deeply  felt  by  tke 
soldiers  through  the  winter.  The  French  bad 
established  bakeries  and  supplied  their  men  vitli 
bread  in  the  ordinary  state.  Our  sddiers  booglit 
from  them  when  diey  could,  although  the  piitt 
was  sometimes  one  shilling  per  lb.  All  the  aMdial 
and  military  officers  deplored  the  want  of  softWead. 
The  ration  biscuits  were  hard  and  unpakteable, 
while  the  men  had  not  the  means  of  softsoisg 
them.  The  supply  of  this  want  would  seem  to  te 
an  easy  affair.  Small  portable  ovens  during  the 
period  in  question  were  sold  in  London  for  s  few 
shillings  each,  one  of  which  would  have  prodoesd 
bread  for  a  company.  A  bakery  at  Balsklsfs 
might  have  furnished  all  the  foreea  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  port  with  bread,  and  the  siek 
in  hospitals.  Bakers  and  flour  might  have  iNes 
obtained  from  Italy  or  Malta,  wi&n  a  single 
month  from  the  day  when  the  want  wss  felt 
Ovens  could  have  been  erected  without  the  saeo- 
fice  of  a  very  huge  capital.  The  Ereneh  had  sur- 
mounted the  difficulties,  and  the  Eoglisk  Gomniii- 
sariat  might  have  been  equally  energetic ;  hut  thee, 
it  was  not  usual,  and  thereupon  it  was  not  done. 
Even  after  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  M'NeiU  and 
Colonel  Tullooh,  when  the  latter  gentleman,  setisg 
upon  the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  in 
actual  campaigning,  had  an  oven  built,  be  oonld 
not  get 'it  into  operation.  Mr.  Hlder  was  wedded 
to  his  hard  and  mus^  faisettitsy  and  ooold  not  ff^ 
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the  omi  ioto  working  order  eren  after  he  had 
ordered  toft  bread  from  Constantinople,  oommenced 
its  issue,  yet  felt  that  it  could  not  be  continued 
doling  the  warm  months.  The  correspondence  on 
sli  the  soibieets  iarohed  oonfirms  the  idea  that  the 
Commissaiy-General  has  not  power  equal  to  his 
RsposibilitlBs.  He  ia  expeoted  to  meet  every 
deiDsady  without  the  means  of  ordering  vessels  or 
securing  transport.  The  formation  of  the  Land 
Tnoj^rt  Corps  has,  in  some  measure,  met  one 
pan  of  the  evil;  bat  nobody  will  read  all  the 
letters  {rom  and  to  Mr.  Filder  without  feeling  that, 
whoerer  hereafter  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy 
his  positioB,  shouhl  possess  authority,  second  only 
to  the  ConuiaaderTin.Chief,  orer  a  numerous  corps, 
wfilajtd  for  his  department 

The  Qnartermaster-Qeneral's  department,  under 
Geocnl  Windham,  may  have  been  useful,  but 
ihuiog  the  period  to  which  the  report  refers  it  was 
obsiniotive.  The  employment  of  dashing  and 
pniithly  gallant  officers  in  the  management  of 
bisokets  and  great-eoats  proved  to  be  a  fatal  failure ; 
ud  the  entire  stodc  got  into  a  state  of  obscurity, 
thst  in  any  London  warehouse  would  assure 
hiDknipt<7  in  six  months. 

The  oharges  against  Earls  Cardigan  and  Lucan 
hsTe  not  bom  fully  met  in  the  papers  which 
these  noblemen  have  published.  The  Light 
CtTslry  Brigade  was  stationed  for  some  time  at 
lokermann,  seven  to  eight  miles  from  Salaklava. 
The  Earl  of  Cardigan  possesses  a  yacht,  which  he 
liad  lent  to  a  &iend,  who  by  one  of  those  happy 
sccidents  that  often  favour  the  brave,  brought  the 
vessel  to  the  Crimean  coast  at  the  season  when  it 
VIS  move  oomfortable  to  sleep  in  its  cabin  than  in 
ft  bell  tent  in  camp.  The  noble  Earl,  by  the 
aoquieseenoe  of  Lord  Baglao,  enjoyed  the  boon 
thst  the  winds  had  brought  him,  and  did  not  see 
ill  the  eskmities  brought  upon  the  chivakous 
hghftcavahj. 

When  the  roads  became  impassable,  the  Com- 
missariat officer  for  the  brigade,  Mr.  Crookshanks, 
.  could  not  procore  transport  for  i.he  hay  rations  to 
the  hones.  The  entire  weight  was  18  pounds  of 
barlsj  and  10  pounds  of  hay  for  each  horse  daily. 
After  the  great  storm  of  the  14ith  November,  Mr. 
Croobhanks  oould  not  maintain  his  transport.  He 
hroi^ht  the  matter  under  the  notice  both  of  the 
£irl  of  Cardigan  and  Earl  Lucan,  who  could  not 
lUow  a  single  horse  to  be  moved  from  the  front  to 
hriog  ap  the  rations  requisite  to  keep  the  animals 
ia  1^  The  hones  of  the  Light  Cavalry  were 
thus  starved  to  death.  Their  rations  became  less 
by  degrees,  until  they  averaged  8i  pounds  of  bar- 
%  per  beast  per  day.  The  reason  of  this  perverse 
rdbsai  to  permit  the  horses  to  carry  their  own 
food  has  never  been  made  very  clear.  It  may 
have  been  deemed  politic  to  maintain  the  appear- 
ace  of  a  krge  cavalry  force  near  Inkermann,  after 
the  battle,  to  frighten  the  Eussians;  but  that 
piyi&g  pec^e  vrere  not  likely  to  be  tidcen  in  by 
ioreerows  and  the  akeletons  of  horses,  which  re- 
tailed uUmately  to  be  kd  down  4o  the  vioinil^ 


of  BalakUva,  while  some  of  them  died  by  thewray. 
The  Earl  of  Cardigan  has  been  appointed  Inspector- 
General  of  Cavalry,  after  the  Light  Brigade  had 
been  unhorsed  under  his  command. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  artillery  and  cavalry 
in  October,  1854,  is  given  in  the  following  table, 
along  with  the  deaths  from  sickness  to  March, 
1865  :— 


HetTj  Cavalry... 
Lost  by  nekDess 
Light  Cavalry  ... 
Lost  by  uckneH 
Artillery 
Lost  by  iioknass 


1,066 
408 

1,161 
439 

S,8S2 

1,190 


These  figures  exclude  the  losses  by  casualties, 
which  were  numerous.  The  sickness  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  with  some  approach  to 
equality.  It  was  47  per  cent,  in  the  heavy  cavalry, 
38  in  the  light  cavabry,  and  42  per  cent,  in  the 
artillery. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  incurs  severe  blame  on  this 
subject  from  some  of  his  officers.  Colonels  Doug* 
las  and  Shewell  both  say  that  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  send  the  horses  for  for^e  at  a  time  when 
the  starving  animals  "ate  straps  and  other  artidea 
within  their  reach,"  and  "  actually  gnawed  the  hair 
from  each  others  manes  and  tails."  This  was  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  which  the  |)arl  of  Lucan 
must  have  knovm  and  must  have  permitted.  We 
know  of  no  possible  apology  for  the  two  Earls, 
although  the  Government  and  the  Horse-Ghiarda 
must  be  better  informed,  as  is  to  be  expected  offi- 
cially, since  they  have  both  been  promoted^  but 
as  thirty  horses  would  have  provided  forage  to  the 
entire  number,  no  officer  should  have  remained  in 
their  position  under  orders  that  prevented  him  from 
supplying  the  means  of  keeping  the  animab  in  life. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  has  a  separate  difficulty. 
Major  Wardlaw,  of  the  1st  Dragoon  Quards,  did 
not  lose  a  single  horse  after  he  obtained  cover  for 
the  animals ;  but  that  was  not  procured  until  the 
middle  of  January.  The  5th  Dragoon  Guards  did 
not  commence  huts  for  horses  and  men  until  the 
20th  January,  and  finished  in  a  month.  The  horses 
of  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  did  not  get  under 
cover  until  the  month  of  February.*  Colonel  Derby 
Griffiths,  of  the  Scots  Grays  offered  on  the  14th  of 
November  to  get  his  men  to  erect  cover  for  their 
horses  if  he  could  give  them  any  encouragement 
to  believe  that  they  would  remain  where  they  were 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  Earl  Lucan,  he  says, 
threatened  to  arrest  him  for  his  suggestion ;  but  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  the  Colonel  of  the  Grays 
believes  that  many  horses  would  have  been  saved. 
A  month  afterwards  orders  were  issued  to  make 
cover  for  the  horses ;  but  the  men  were  then 
occupied  in  carrying  biscuit  to  the  front,  and  the 
work  could  not  be  done,  until  Colonel  Griffiths 
employed  five  Prench  soldiers  at  his  own  expense 
to  erect  huts.  They  had  them  completed  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Colonel  Griffiths  had  applied 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month  for  the  assist- 
ance of  some  ship  carpenters,  through  General 
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Scarlett,  who  conreyed  the  request  to  tlie  Qaarter- 
master-General,  who  probablj  transmitted  the 
document  to  koep  the  company  of  his  blankets  and 
pelisses — out  of  mind  because  out  of  sight. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  intimates  that  he  threatened 
to  arrest  Colonel  Griffiths  on  some  other  ground 
not  rery  clearly  defined.  We  hare  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  assertion  of  the  Colonel  that  the  dif- 
ference with  the  General  originated  in  his  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  erect  shelter  for  his  horses 
and  his  men.  He  states,  indeed,  that  the  *'  fracas" 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  Colonel  Hodge,  Lord 
Panlett,  and  other  officers.  The  threat,  under 
these  circumstances,  was  in  bad  taste.  What 
officer  could  venture  to  suggest  an  improvement, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  Colonel  of  the  Grays 
was  threatened  with  a  court-martial  in  the  end, 
and  disgrace  in  the  meantime,  for  recommending 
the  obvious  precaution  of  putting  horses  under 
cover  at  the  approach  of  winter  ? 

The  two  noble  brethren  in  arms  and  in  law 
flared  up,  like  rubbed  lucifers,  at  this  evidence 
and  report ;  but  they  have  not  effaced  the  impres- 
sion made  by  them  upon  the  public  mind  :  and  the 
nation  is  astonished,  although  the  Parliament  has 
hitherto  been  silent  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
Ministry  found  means  for  their  promotion  with 
accusations  hanging  over  them  resembling  that  of 
Colonel  Derby  Griffiths. 

The  return  of  tha  noble  Earls  to  their  country 
has  been  succeeded  by  tolerable  harmony  among 
the  cavalry.  We  have  not  heard  more  of  arrests, 
or  threatened  arrests,  among  the  leading  officers. 
Previous  to  that  event  little  scenes  seem  not  to  have 
been  entirely  uncommon;  and  when  the  leaders 
werehabituallyat  daggers-drawing,  the  subordinates 
could  scarcely  hope  to  avoid  the  contagion.  The 
first  and  second  officers  may  have  obtained  promo- 
tion for  coming  home.  Events,  apparently  inex- 
plicable at  first,  turn  out  to  be  perfectly  sensible 
measures  when  unravelled. 

The  cavalry  suffered  from  the  want  of  nose-bags 
for  the  horses,  and  ropes  for  fastening  them.  Sir 
'  Edmund  Lyons  manufactured  a  number  of  nose- 
bags on  the  ships :  but  some  of  those  latterly  sup- 
plied appear  to  have  been  small.  The  possibility  of 
obtaining  ropes  seems  not  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  the  superiors.  We  suppose  that  "  it  is 
not  the  practice**  for  the  Commissariat  to  supply 
ropes.  The  sheep,  as  often  occurs  with  improvi- 
dent persons,  were  lost  for  the  "ha'porth  of  tar." 

We  have  not  attempted  to  analyse  the  evidence 
against  the  quality  of  the  boots  and  the  clothing 
supplied  to  the  men,  but  the  Keport  affords  melan- 
choly proof  that  the  contractors  may  supply  cheap 
articles,  but  their  quality  is  inferior.  The  boots 
were  generally  too  small.  The  men's  feet  swelled 
by  exposure,  and  against  that  accident  provision 
could  not  be  expected.  But  the  soles  of  the  boots 
separated  from  the  uppers  in  the  cohesive  clay  of 
the  Crimea,  and  reflected  very  little  credit  upon 
the  manufacturers ;  while  their  clothes  were  inferior 
for  wear  to  those  of  the  French. 


The  green  coffee  was  a  prevalent  subject  of 
complaint— and  nobody  can  be  astonbhed  vitli 
that  circumstance.  It  might  be  termed  a  senseless 
and  unfeeling  blunder ;  but  Commissary-General 
Filder  says  that  coffee  is  always  issued  in  the  green 
state  to  secure  its  purity.  Upon  the  same  princi- 
pie  flour  should  always  be  issued  in  its  harrest 
state  of  wheat  in  the  ear,  to  prevent  intermixtaie. 
Some  officers  assert  that  the  green  coffee,  badlj 
prepared,  was  injurious  to  health.  In  the  circum- 
stances,  it  must  have  been  extremely  trying  to 
patience  and  temper.  The  idea  of  soldiers,  vet 
from  the  trenches,  endeavouring  to  crush  green 
eoffee  between  two  stones  for  their  breakfast  bever- 
age, resembles  double  refined  cruelty.  It  miglit 
have  been  avoided  by  rations  of  tea,  wHch  is 
apparently  preferred  to  coffee  in  any  state  bj  the 
soldiers,  or  by  the  issue  of  ground  coffee  in  canis- 
ters, even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  chicory— wMcli 
the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  considered 
to  be  rather  an  improvement  than  otherwise- 
even  if  the  civilisation  of  the  Commissariat  conM 
not  extend  to  the  production  of  essence  of  coffee, 
which  admits  of  being  almost  instantaneously  pre- 
pared where  fuel  and  water  abound,  and  may  be 
obtained  in  tolerable  purity  by  purchase,  or  maoQ- 
factured  in  a  very  honest  state  at  the  sight  of  the 
public  officers. 

The  failure  of  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the 
front  appears  to  have  caused  the  first  difficulties, 
while,  thereafter,  everything  got  into  a  state  of 
intolerable  confusion  and  profuse  extravagance. 
The  different  Commissary  officers  were  left  to 
jostle  each  other,  and  struggle  ibr  their  goods  at 
the  landing  places  without  discipline  or  order. 
Main  strength  prevailed,  and  the  largest  party 
were  always  best  served.  After  the  roads  became 
impracticable,  nobody  seems  to  have  dreamed  of 
crossing  the  slough  of  despond  by  any  other  means 
than  those  our  first  parents  might  have  employed. 
It  is  a  libel  on  their  high  intolligence  to  suppose 
that  they  could  not  have  done  better  in  the  cir* 
cumstances  than  their  scientific  descendants.  The 
foolish  policy  was  pursued  of '  sacrificing  every 
consideration,  and  all  the  sick  men,  to  the  want  of 
the  day.  When  an  army  in  a  fixed  position  becomes 
too  weak  to  care  properiy  for  its  sick  its  strength 
must  fail  daily.  We  understand  then  that  the 
candle  has  been  lighted,  and  is  burning  rapidly  at 
both  ends.  As  the  sick  were  exposed  to  creiy 
imaginable  want,  they  died ;  and  new  sick  men 
followed  more  rapidly  than  their  places  eoold  be 
supplied  from  home,  or  from  the  MediterraoMn 
stations.  The  shores  of  the  Euxine  abound  with 
timber,  and  as  the  army  numbered  many  men 
intimately  conversant  with  colonial  life,  it  ▼« 
said  then,  and  may  be  thought  now,  that  the  kind 
of  way  known  in  America  by  the  expressive  title 
of  a  corduroy  road  might  have  been  formed.  As 
the  packages  were  all  light,  and  could  have  bea 
reduced  to  bales  of  less  than  half-cwts.,  the  engi- 
neers might  have  constructed  a  system  of  manual 
haulage    along  a    frame -work   resembliiig  ^ 
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dficirie  telegnplks»  wluch  are  familiar  to  tbe  eye  of 

UaTellers  bj  rulwajs,  and  of  strength  proportioned 

to  the  probable  burdens ;  althongb,  of  course,  in  a 

land  where  nose-bags  could  not  be  obtained^  or  were 

BOt  procured^  for  the  horses,  and  where  even  ropes 

Goold  not  be  had  to  fasten  them,  or  nails  for  their 

shoes,  or  coals  for  the  cavalry  forges^  blocks  and 

tackling  were  entirely  ont  of  the  question,  while 

Bobodj  ia  authority  appears  to  have  been  possessed 

of  the  inTenti?e  genius,  or  the  talent  for  adaptation 

to  clrcufflstancest  displayed  by  Robinson  Crusoe 

sfid  his  luui  friday.    Every  man  was  made  to 

besi  his  own  bordea  in  the  most  primitive  style, 

after  the  iiashion  of  John  Bunyan*s  inimitable  hero^ 

and  vith  very  nearly  the  same  results  as  he  became 

iiuiiliar  with  in  ihe  first  instanoe. 

A  large  amount  of  physical  strength  would  have 
been  sared^  and  the  work  would  have  been  done 
ffloch  more  cleverly,  if  the  burdens  had  been  passed 
over  one  or  two  miles  of  ground  at  a  lift ;  for  two 
tliOQsand  labourers  would  have  covered  easily  three 
miles  of  the  worst  roadi  even  for  small  packages  of 
20  Ihs.  each,  and  passed  4,000  lbs.  an  hour  with 
little  more  exertion  than  would  have  been  requisite 
10  sustain  them  in  a  conoiortable  degree  of  warmth. 
Wood  for  firing,  and  prepared  timber  for  the  huts, 
might  have  been  obviously  passed  by  one-half  of 
the  nnmber  of  men  with  expedition.  The  entire 
qoaotity  of  timber  issued  to  the  different  regiments 
from  tbe  1st  December,  18^4,  to  the  30th  April, 
lSd2,  from  the  store  at  Balaklava,  was  52,890 
boards  or  planks,  and  11,829  pieces  of  scantling ; 
in  all  71,719  pieces.  From  two  to  three  thousand 
laboorers  would  have  passed  the  entire  quantity  in 
a  few  dsys»  in  the  way  which  we  mention ;  and 
none  of  them  would  have  been  much  deeper  in  the 
mad  than  each  soldier  was  obliged  to  sink  at  every 
step  of  his  weary  pilgrimage.  The  same  absence 
of  contrivance  and  co-operation,  most  probably, 
existed  in  digging  trenches ;  and  explains  in  some 
measure  the  over-work  to  which  the  men  were 
exposed.  They  were  furnished  with  tools  of  the 
worst  possible  quality  that  could  pass  inspection  by 
the  store-keepers,  whose  leniency  to  contractors 
ssTes  labour  to  themselves. 

Lord  Baglan  appears  to  have  been  more  over- 
wrought thsm  any  other  man  in  this  army.  His 
memoranda  to  different  parties  evince  some  dis- 
pleasure and  great  earnestness;  but  he  was  too 
goodnatured  for  the  class  of  people  around  him. 
imoDg  efficient  servants,  or  energetic  officers,  he 
would  have  formed  an  admirable  employer  and  a 
most  successful  general ;  but  he  obviously  wanted 
some  of  the  late  Puke  of  Wellington's  leading 
qualities.  He  was  beloved,  but  he  was  not  feared; 
jet  it  is  necessary  in  the  world  that  a  man  should 
be  capable  of  inciting  fear  when  an  absolute  neces- 
iiij  occurs  for  the  exertion  of  that  power.  He 
vaa  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  army, 
^d  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  he  died,  like 
UMOiy  thousand  men,  from  over-exertion — in  his 
c^  aggravated  by  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility, 
greatly  increased  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  alliance 


and  the  position.  If  he  had  been  supported  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  able  officers,  his  efficienqy  and 
gallantry  as  a  general  would  have  probably 
achieved  rapid  success ;  but  his  force  was  too  weak 
for  the  work;  the  calamities  of  November  were 
unavoidable,  and  unprovided  for;  the  officers  of 
the  staff  were  not  prepared  to  meet  them,  and,  so 
far  as  this  evidence  and  report  show,  no  masi 
capable  of  acting  out  of  the  common  routine,  and 
meeting  exigencies  by  unusual  means,  occupied  an 
influential  position  in  front.  The  regimental 
officers  were  obviously  powerless.  The  Balaklava 
division,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  were  maintained 
in  better  heart  and  strength  than  any  other  portion 
of  the  army ;  but  it  was  said  by  some  parties  that 
they  were  laid  up  in  lavender.  The  report  of  the 
work  accomplished  by  them  refutes  that  idea;  and 
their  superior  condition  can  only  be  traced  to 
superior  care  and  organisation. 

The  magnitude  of  the  subject  adequately  explains 
our  desire  to  direct  tbe  public  mind  to  the  facts 
ascertained  and  published.  The  safety  of  the 
nation  requires  the  employment  of  intellectual  and 
scientific  men,  not  only  as  regimental,  but  especially 
as  staff  officers.  A  business  without  competition, 
supported  by  capital  to  any  amount,  may  be  con- 
ducted by  inefficient  men.  careless  of  profits ;  but 
in  common  circumstances  it  would  be  quickly 
shivered.  Our  military  system  wrought  on  during 
peace  without  exhibiting  its  weakness ;  but  when 
this  strain  was  put  upon  the  machine,  it  was  saved 
from  ruin  only  by  the  irreproachable  courage  and 
endurance  both  of  the  men  and  of  the  officers,  and 
at  a  .frightful  expenditure  of  lives  .and  even  of 
mouey. 

The  two  commissioners.  Sir  John  M'Keill  and 
Colonel  TuUoch,  merit  the  gratitude  and  support 
of  the  army  and  of  the  nation.  They  have  been 
repaid  as  yet  with  scurvy  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  acts  were  condemned  in  advance  by 
the  evidence  and  report  furnished  by  those  whom 
they  employed.  The  appointment  of  a  new  militaiy 
commission  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  details 
furnished  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Crimea^  is 
only  intelligible  upon  the  ground  that  proceedings 
will  be  ti^en  against  some  parties,  if  the  second 
inquiry  produce  a  similar  report,  or  upon  the  sup- 
position that  t)ie  Government  want  for  themselvss 
and  their  friends  the  secondtrate  shelter  to  be 
erected  in  this  clumsy  manner.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition is  believed  generally  out  of  doors,  and  it 
reflects  very  little  credit  upon  our  administration, 
while  its  members  should  feel  that  no  report  by  the 
new  military  commission  can  exonerate  them,  or 
neutralise  the  censure  that  is  attached  to  their 
conduct — for  it  is  not  said  that  they  should  have 
inflicted  punishment  upon  any  parties  in  conse* 
queucc  of  this  evidence,  not,  we  believe,  taken  upon 
oath,  or  without  a  full  and  fair  trial;  but  that 
they  should  not  have  inflicted  honours,  pensions, 
promotions,  upon  men  so  deeply  implicated  as 
several  men  are  in  the  deductions  from  the  inqui- 
ries of  the  Government  commissioners.     Tbe  new 
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mHitaiy  commissioners,  who  have  lost  a  month  in 
preparing  to  meet,  who  hare  never  assembled  yet, 
and  who  are  evideutlj  not  desirous  to  begin  their 
vork,  may  prove  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  sos- 
peoted  officers ;  but  they  cannot  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  inculpated  statesmen.  They  cannot  show 
the  propriety  and  prudence  of  rewarding  men  upon 
whoma  grave  suspicion  rests  in  advauceof  their  trial. 
This  pari;  of  the  case — that,  namely,  against  the 
Horse-Guards,  the  Ministry,  and  whoever  covers 
and  rules  them,  cannot  be  changed  by  any  opinion 
at  which  the  new  commissioners  may  arrive.  They 
are  a  contrivance  merely  to  postpone  and  smother 
popular  indignation,  and  they  will  not  be  successful. 
Peace  was  foreseen  looming  in  the  distance,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  amid  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
consequent  upon  the  birth  of  an  Imperial  baby,  the 
betrothment  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  peace,  the  past  would  be  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  Nay,  but  in  needlessly  torn  and  bleeding 
hearts,  in  silent  and  in  vacant  homes,  the  past  may  be 


foi^ven  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten;  while  iibeM 
minor  events — a  truce,  a  birth,  and  a  marriage- 
move  the  nation  very  little  even  upon  the  surface. 
Vengeance  is  sought,  not  upon  men,  who  may  hare 
been  only  incapable,  but  upon  a  system  wfaicii  is 
murderous.  Yengence  on  the  system  is  requisite 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  past :  for  while  a  few 
eager  cosmopolitans  imagine  now,  as  they  thought, 
said,  and  wrote  in  1851,  that  a  lasting  peace  is 
secured,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Czar  imitates 
Festus,  and,  uneasy  at  the  arguments  prepared  for 
his  use,  sends  us  away  until  he  have  a  more  con- 
venient season.  As  to  Festus,  so  we  trust  that  to 
the  Csars,  this  season  will  never  occur,  but  it  is  oar 
interest  to  guard  against '  the  convenience  of 
despots,  and  to  afford  no  temptation  for  a  crmade 
of  despotism  against  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  mankind.  We  may  have  handed  this  contest 
over  to  our  school-boys ;  but  let  us  not  also  leare 
to  them  the  bandages  in  which  we  have  been 
swathed  during  the  first  chapter  of  its  hirtory. 


WARNUNG:   A  POEM  FROM  GOETHE. 

By  TT.  B^  Raitos. 

Ax  the  last  day,  when  doom  loud-trumpeted 
The  end  of  earth  and  all  it  holds  is  saying, 
Each  shall  account,  a  high  behest  obeying. 

For  every  idle  word  that  he  hath  said ! 

Ah,  how  will*t  fare  with  words  unnumbered^ 
In  which^  through  all  thy  silly,  coy  delaying^ 
I  still  have  sought  thy  love  with  endless  praying* 

When  the  loud  summoning  blast  bursts  round  thy  head  ? 

Therefore,  beloved  one,  let  thy  conscience  hear ! 
Bethink  thee  how  thou  hold'st  me  in  suspense ; 

Let  not,  for  worlds,  the  worst  that  may  befall ; 
For  if  my  vows,  where  love  overmastered  senses 

Must  be  recounted  by  me»  one  and  all. 
Sure  the  last  day  will  stretch  into  a  year  I 
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From  the  earliest  dawn  of  science  the  volume  of 
nature  has  presented  material  of  deeply  interesting 
reflection  to  the  philosophic  mind.  The  most 
cursory  observer  has  been  arrested  by  its  varied 
scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  mighty  processes  and  powers  the 


admiring  spirit  has  glowed  with  all  the  ferfour 
of  poetical  enthusiasm.  Captivated  by  the  more 
striking  aspects  of  the  scene  the  miud  is  prompted 
by  its  own  irresistible  workings,  to  make  a  closer 
inspection,  to  seek  an  explanation  of  its  secrets, 
to  classify  its  phenomena,  and,  rising  from  the  par- 
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tjcnlar  to  the  general,  to  construct  st  scheme  of 

leienee.    Investing  the  external  world  with   ils 

ovn  forms,  man  finds  in  it  a  meaning  and  significance 

inteUigible  onlj  in  the  light  of  his  mental  laws« 

and  he  goes  forth  in  eager  quest  of  theT  interpreta- 

tickD.    Dtsoovering  a  correspondence  between  his 

ovn  4niod  and  the  uiuTerae  bj  which  he  is  sar- 

rounded,  he  eonstruots  a  system  of  necessary  truth 

out  of  the  harmony  existing  between  the  order  of 

natue  and  the  intuitions  of  the  human  oouaoious* 

neis,   oarnes  vith  him  into  every   dark  recess 

and  psrplexing  labyrinth  the  torch  which  he  has 

thus  eokiadled,  and  in  its  pure  light  perceives  that 

all  enated  things  are  full  of  Deity,  and  that  the 

Quirene  itoelf  is  a  gorgeous  temple  illumined  with 

the  difiiM  presenoe  and  glory. 

AJtiuiigh,  however,  the  philosophic  spirit,  when 
rigliiij  exercised,  is  that  by  which  the  rationale  of 
tiie  irgament  ia  elaborated,  the  evidence  itself  by 
viuch  the  divine  existence  a\id   perfections  are 
estibli^ed,  is  patent  to  all  intelligent  observers, 
iod  does  not  depend  for  its  effect  on  any  recondite 
fleientiSc  specalation.     That  evidence  is  to  be  found 
in  the  universal  order  that  obtains  in  every  depart- 
ment of  creation,  and  on  the  special  adaptation  of 
awans  to  ends,  not  only  in  the  structure  of  organic, 
bat,  to  a  large  extent,  of  inorganic  nature.     The 
metaphyaios  of  Theism  may  be  oomprehensible  in 
their  fall  extent  only  by  the  initiated  few ;  but  the 
Dsterials  of  the  argument  are  accessible  to  the 
hofflblest  peasant  as  well  as  the  most  profound 
phOosopher.     The  formulae  of  natural  science,  in- 
deed, must  be  reasoned  out  by  those  who,  with 
microsoopic  eye,  have  explored  its  hidden  processes ; 
bat  the  applications  of  the  formulas  can  be  grasped 
by  the  common  intelligence  of  mankind.     Enough 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  argument,  if  men  will 
only  open  their  eyes  on  the  world  without,  and  on 
the  no  less  wondrous  mechanism  of  the  world 
within.    The  proofs  of  design  in  nature  are  beyond 
all  ealeoktion.     They  do  not  rest  on  a  few  experi- 
moits,  carefully  devised  and  with  difficulty  repeated. 
The  sindy  of  years  is  not  required  before  their 
import  can  be  made  known  to  a  few,  while  the 
ttjlonty  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  doctrine,  or 
take  it  upon  trust.   There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
with  which  all  the  sciences  have  to  contend ;  but 
the  narks  of  contrivance  that  form  the  language 
20  vhioh  the  sublime  dogma  of  the  Divine  existence 
ia  written  fill  earth  and  skies.     They  exist  alike 
in  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  mind — 
in  the  hand  that  fashions,  the  ear  that  hears,  and 
the  longs  that  breathe.     They  are  found  in  the 
Wes  of  extinct  races,  and  in  the  habits  of  all  living 
ttngs.     To  the  reflecting  theist,  the  "world's 
^withered  countenance"  is  bright  as  at  creation's 
^  and  reflects  as  clearly  its  Maker*s  image. 

It  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  value  of  an  argument 
ftat  its  force  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most 
*i>lightened  of  our  race  from  the  first  moment  of 
'^rded  time  to  the  present  day.  The  simple 
'^tkm  of  the  Old  Testament  will  suggest  numer- 
^  passages  in  which  the  natural  glories  of  the 


world,  and  its  various  adaptations  to  human  well- 
being,  are  held  forth  as  clearly  manifesting  the 
Divine  perfections.  We  find  the  obvious  purposes 
and  contrivances  prevailing  on  every  side  mentioned 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  evidences  of  a  creator  and  governor  of  the  uni- 
verse. Socrates,  according  to  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  discourses  with  great  intelligence  on 
the  wisdom  exhibited  by  the  collocations  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  frame,  and  on  the  provision 
so  beneficently  made  for  mankind  by  the  con* 
stitution  of  nature ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
second  book  of  Cicero,  "  De  Natura  Deorum,"  is 
occupied  by  a  statement  of  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments of  the  visible  world  in  proof  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  It  is  not  because  the  argu^ 
ments  employed  by  these,  and  other  ancient 
philosophers,  are  more  convincing  than  those  of 
the  moderns,  that  we  thus  refer  to  them,  but 
because  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  appearances  of  design  which  everywhere 
abound,  have  really  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
minds  of  men  whose  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
differed  most  widely  from  our  own — men  whom 
we  cannot  think  of  without  reverence — ^to  the 
existence  of  an  intelligent  cause  of  all  things. 

The  argument,  from  final  causes,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  may  be  pronounced  in  aJl  respects  the 
safest,  as  it  is  the  most  cogent  on  behalf  of  the 
Divine  existence.  The  application  of  the  term 
"  cause*'  here  is  peculiar,  but  it  has  been  too  long 
sanctioned  by  custom  to  allow  the  expectation  that 
it  will  speedily  be  discarded,  even  although  we 
should  gain  considerably  in  perspicuity  by  adopt- 
ing other  expressions  to  convey  the  same  meaning. 
Every  one  sufficiently  understands  what  we  intend 
to  convey  when  we  announce  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  is  the  final  cause  of  the  valves  of  the 
blood  vessels — that  the  variation  of  the  seasons  is 
the  final  cause  of  the  obliquity  of  the  earth's 
axis,  and  that  the  graminivorous  or  carnivorous  con- 
stitution of  animals  is  the  final  cause  of  the  res- 
pective forms  of  their  teeth  and  feet.  The  term, 
as  thus  employed,  really  implies  no  more  than  is 
implied  by  the  term  **  design.  '*  Observing  that  every 
natural  anrangement  has  its  relations  to  other  ar- 
rangements, and  that  every  physical  effect  has  its 
dependencies  and  uses  in  reference  to  others,  and 
discovering,  that  in  every  relation  so  universally 
and  immutably  observed  some  particular  end  is 
answered,  some  particular  object  served,  we  are  led 
to  the  further  idea  of  design  and  intention,  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  end  which  has 
been  answered  was  contemplated,  that  the  object 
which  has  been  attained  was  designed.  The  argn* 
ment  from  final  causes,  as  generally  viewed 
might  be  exhibited  in  some  such  form  and  manner 
as  the  following : — 1.  There  are  countless  instances 
of  adaptation  in  the  objects  and  events  with  which 
we  are  conversant.  If,  with  Faley,  we  borrow  an 
example  from  the  eye,  in  its  relation  t'O  light,  we 
shall  discover,  not  merely  adaptations  the  most 
delicate  and  beautifn]«  biai  also  inrolving  some  of 
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the  highest  principles  embodied  in  the  science  of 
optics.  It  were  vain  to  deny  the  existence  of  these 
adjustments.  They  exist  everywhere,  and  in  many 
of  them  the  end  is  great  and  glorious,  possessing 
an  obvious  and  valuable  importance  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  all  intelligent  beings.  8.  These  adaptations 
manifestly  imply  design.  Hare  we  not  only  pro- 
ceed upon  the  assumption  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause,  but  we  do  more — we  recognise  in 
the  cause  an  aptitude  to  stand  as  the  antecedent  of 
a  particular  phenomenon.  CSondnsions  of  this  sort 
were,  indeed,  maintained  by  Hume  to  be  unwarrant- 
able, because  neither  demonstrable  by  reasoning  nor 
deducible  from  experience ;  but  his  argument  has 
again  and  again  been  met  with  greater  or  less 
elaboration,  both  on  the  part  of  older  and  more 
modem  philosophers.  Enough  to  say  of  it,  with 
Stewart,  that  the  opinions  we  form  of  other  men, 
nay  our  belief  that  other  men  are  intelligent  beings, 
are  founded  on  this  very  inference  of  design  from 
its  effects.  Intelligence  and  design  are  not  objects 
of  our  senses ;  and  yet  we  judge  of  them  every 
moment  from  external  conduct  and  behaviour  with 
as  little  hesitation  as  we  pronounce  in  the  exist- 
ence of  what  we  immediately  perceive.  8.  The 
step  from  the  existence  of  design  to  that  of  a 
designer  is  easy  and  necessary.  Design  presents 
itself  to  our  understanding,  not  as  a  separate 
entity,  but  as  the  attribute  of  an  agent.  This 
universal  frame,  therefore,  is  not  without  a  mind. 
There  is  a  fountain  of  life  not  unintelligeut  and 
dead,  a  living,  intelligent,  and  personal  Deity.  4. 
We  discover  in  the  universe  a  unity  of  design, 
attesting,  in  so  far  as  nature  can  attest,  the  Divine 
unity,  while  the  phenomena  alike  of  the  material 
and  mental  world  attest  the  manifold  perfections 
of  the  great  first  cause.  In  reference  to  each  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  evidence  equally  appropriate 
and  unquestionable  is  famished  by  an  endless 
accumulation  of  particulars.  Illustrative  examples 
abound  everywhere,  at  once  fitted  to  carry  our 
oonvictions  and  awaken  our  adoring  gratitude.  6. 
The  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  characterised  by 
infinite  perfection.  Whatever  comes  under  our 
cognisance,  indeed,  with  reference  to  creation,  con- 
servation, and  design,  is  limited,  and  on  this  ground 
it  has  been  argued  that  corresponding  limitations 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  supreme  being.  But 
such  reasoning  betrays  the  narrowness  of  the 
ground  to  which  the  sceptical  philosophy  would 
confine  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  If  we 
feel  warranted  merely  to  aseribe  to  God  a  power 
commensurate  with  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
ridence  which  he  has  already  accomplished — why 
believe  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  ?  Educing 
the  infinite  from  the  finite,  we  think  of  Deity  as  a 
being  who  has  created  innumerable  worlds — the 
light  of  whose  power  and  glory  shines  afar  through- 
out the  universe,  and  our  minds  naturally  ask  where 
is  the  limit  to  that  power  whose  products  are  so 
brilliant  and  amazing  F  Who  can  set  bounds  to 
that  goodness  which  flows  exuberantly  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  or  the  imagination  conceive  P  And 


how  can  we  think  of  the  landmarks  of  that  wisdom 
from  which  have  flowed,  and  are  still  flowing, 
adaptations  of  countless  number  and  of  incalcula- 
ble excellence  P  It  is  in  this  view,  and  proceed- 
ing in  perfect  accordance,  with  the  venerable  laws 
of  mind,  that  we  are  constrained  to  invest  with 
infinity  all  the  attributes  of  Him  who  presides  over 
the  empire  of  heaven  and  earth.  6.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  views  is  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Providence.  "  The  God  of  consciousness,'' 
as  has  been  eloquently  observed  by  Cousin,  *'isnol 
an  abstract  God ;  a  solitary  monarch  exiled  beyond 
the  limits  of  creation  on  the  desert  throne  of  a 
silent  eternity.*'  His  animating  presence  is  eveiy- 
where.  The  world  is  illumined,  gladdened,  and 
blessed  by  his  paternal  care  and  constant  super- 
intendence; and  the  earth,  instead  of  being  for- 
saken and  fatherless,  constitutes  a  scene  in  whldi 
His  presence  is  peculiarly  manifested,  and  presents 
a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  views  of  the  infinite  love  and  con- 
descension of  the  Most  High. 

The  argument  for  the  Divine  existence  and  per- 
fections in  some  such  state  as  this  has  fonaed  the 
theme  of  many  an  elaborate  and  eloquent  discns- 
sion.  Foremost  among  its  practical  expoaiton  has 
stood  for  many  years  the  name  of  Arefadeacon 
Paley,  whose  well  known  treatise  written  not  for 
the  diffusion  of  new  tmtfas,  but  for  the  dncidatioa 
of  the  old,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  text-book, 
characterised  by  clearness  of  statement,  terseness  of 
language,  force  and  homeliness  of  illustration^  dose 
and  orderly  array  of  argument,  and  brief  but 
nervous  touches  of  eloquence.  Though  men  of 
highest  scientific  reputation  have  followed  in  his 
track,  and  although  many  new  appHcations  of  his 
argument  have  been  supplied,  his  work,  aa  a  whole, 
has  never  been  superseded,  and  muHitndes  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  a  confirmation  of  their  faith  in 
matters  of  most  vital  moment  to  man.  Since  the 
time  of  its  estimable  author,  however,  many  forms 
of  error  have  been  revived,  while  others  have 
arisen  unknown  to  former  times.  Theories  of 
oosmical,  physiological,  social,  and  even  eodeaias- 
tical  development  have  sprung  up,  and  have  sought, 
with  daring  hand,  to  shake  the  very  basis  of  the 
faith.  Pantheism,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms,  baa 
tried  to  prove  that  the  universe  itself  is  God,  a 
mysterious  existence  ever  making  and  never  made, 
the  product  of  the  evolution  of  an  infinite  series  of 
antecedents  and  consequents — ^a  wondrous  oompo- 
site  of  which  we  all  are  fragments,  perishable  parta 
of  a  Divinity  itself  imperishable !  Matetalnm,  in- 
timately allied  with  the  mechanical  Atheism  of  the 
past  and  the  hylosoic  Pantheism  of  the  present, 
has,  under  its  several  phases,  sought  to  afiSrm  with 
M.  Comte,  that  '*  all  natural  phenomena  are  the 
necessary  results  either  of  the  laws  of  extension  or 
the  laws  of  motion;"  while,  even  in  our  own 
country,  the  revolting  sentiment  has  been  avowed 
that  "  mind  is  the  consequence  or  product  of  the 
material  man — it  is  not  a  thing  having  a  seat  or 
home  in  the  brain,  but  it  ia  the  manifestataon  or 
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expnBiioii  of  ibe  Vnun  in  action,  as  heat  and  light 

are  of   the   fire  and  fragranee  of  the  flower." 

Theories  of  "  natural  laws"  and  second  causes  have 

been  applied  to  supersede  the  doctrine  of  creation, 

ud  have  been  urged  as  a  ground  of  disbelief  in 

FroTideaoe  and  prayer.     The  edecticiBm  of  the 

QoatiiMA^  under  the  form  of  syncretisn),  has  evolved 

its  flsioral  tendencies,  obliterating  all  distinctions 

between  truth  and  error,  and  carrjing  an  extensive 

range  of  ruin  into  the  territories  of  philosophy  and 

i^igioB ;  while,  under  the  new  name  of  secularism, 

a  propapoidist  system  of  atheism  has  reared  its 

kirod  (xQot»  and  adapting  itself  to  the  habitudes  of 

tlie  Eag^  Blind,  has  made  the  bold  attempt  to 

impost  a  Jimitation  on  the  forthgoiags  of  the 

hemia  ^irit,  and  to  confine  all  thought  and  upm- 

tioB  to  the  interests  and  d^ties  of  the  pi»Mnt 

vorE 

Uttier  these  ciroumstanoes,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  welcome  with  aatasfaotion  any  contribution  such 
IS  that  above  announced,  to  the  cause  of  natural 
religion.  More  especially  is  it  a  matter  of  oon« 
gntdation  that  from  one  of  those  Irish  colleges, 
which  their  assailants  have  so  uigustly  characterised 
as  without  religioD,a  work  should  emanate^  pervaded 
not  odIj  by  sueL  a  pure  Theism,  but  by  such  a 
correct  sod  earnest  scriptural  theology.  The  work 
itself  oonaiats  di  threo  books^  the  first  and  third 
d  which  are  mainly  occupied  with  the  disonssion 
and  application  of  great  principles,  while  the  second 
deals  almost  exduiively  with  facta  illustrative  of 
the  combined  carder  and  adaptation  whioh  exist 
throQghoot  the  various  kingdoms  of  nature.  The 
departeents  of  natural  history,  phyaiology,  geology, 
ifid  aatroBOiiQr  ase  here  laid  under  contribution, 
and  supply  a  multitude  of  deeply  interesting  illoa- 
tiations  of  the  general  argument  New  viewsi- 
especially  of  the  morphologj^of  planta,  and  of  the 
relatioos  of  colour,  are  jHresented,  which  oannot 
fail  to  excite  attention,  not  only  because  of  the 
iateieat  attaching  to  themi  but  from  their  import- 
ant bearing  on  the  question  of  the  uiuty  by  which 
mtue  ia  pervaded,  and  the  conformity  of  all  things 
to  aa  archetypal  pattern  existing  in  the  infinite 
mind.  Extensive  use  has  been  made  by  the  aacom- 
piished  authors  of  the  recent  discoveries,  especially 
those  of  Professor  Owen,  respecting  the  harmony 
of  stmetore  which  characterises  the  entire  organic 
kiogdomSk  and  they  have  shown  by  a  wide  induction 
that  there  is  iypologfy  as  well  as  a  t^Uolegi/  in 
Bstore,  which,  while  it  supplies  an  illastration 
Gopioas  and  striking  of  an  all-pervading  order,  also 
furnishes  an  appropriate  proof  of  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  Uie  great  Architect  of  the  universe. 
The  brilliant  discoveries  by  which  the  natural 
lustory  of  the  present  age  has  been  distinguished, 
are  thus  made  to  do  homage  to  that  higher  science 
which  has  come  down  to  earth  as  an  immediate 
revelation  of  the  Divinity.  Generalisations,  which 
their  illustrious  authors  may  never  have  deemed 
susceptible  of  such  an  application,  have  been  shown 
to  have  most  important  bearings  on  the  cause  of 
'^^SiMMfboth  natural  and  revealed»aad  from  a  new 


class  of  phenomena,  of  the  highest  character  in 
point  of  scientific  interest,  has  been  constituted  a 
fresh  and  fertile  argument  for  tho  being  and  attri- 
butes of  a  presiding  and  personal  Beitj.  Natural 
theology  receives  a  mighty  acoession  from  these  new- 
born illustrations  of  her  great  doctrines — illustra- 
tions which  the  older  expositors  of  the  science  never 
dreamed  of,  and  which  are  only  obscurely  hinted 
at  in  the  more  celebrated  treatises  of  modem  time?. 
The  present  work,  also,  has  this  characteristio 
feature,  that  it  sweeps  with  comprehensive  eye  the 
kingdoms  not  only  of  nature  but  of  grace.  The  princi- 
ples of  order  and  special  adq>tation  are  traced  out  in 
both,  and  thus  the  argument  from  "  analogy,"  which 
has  immortalised  the  name  of  Butler,  receives 
additional  interest  and  confirmation.  The  doctrine 
here  expounded  is  not»  as  hss  been  observed  by  one 
of  the  learned  suthors,  "  the  vulgar  one  of  type 
and  antitpye,  but  that  of  typical  forms,  serving 
immediate  and  important  ends  in  the  age  in  which 
they  appeared^  and  at  the  same  time,  epitomes  of 
an  aichetpye  to  appear."  The  entire  system  of 
tpyes,  as  well  as  adaptations,  is  shown  to  be  accom- 
inodated  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itself,  and 
the  metaphysics  of  the  question  is  set  forth  with 
much  analytic  power*  and  invested  with  the  charms 
of  a  graceful  eloquence.  In  this  department  of  the 
treatise  will  be  found  mueh  to  stimulate  thought- 
ful inquiry,  and  to  suggest  wide  and  expanded 
views  of  the  Divine  procedure.  Were  we  to  pre- 
sent specimens  of  the  reasoning  or  of  the  multiform 
illustrations  by  which  it  Ia  confirmed,  we  might 
present  our  readers  with  copious  extracts;  but 
this  we  must  not  attempt.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  two  passages,  by  which  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  the  work  are  exhibited.  iELeferring  to  the  classes 
of  phenomena  adduced,  the  writers  observe — 

It  ia  not  preieaded  that  thise  foct*  do  of  tbemaehaa  proTO 
that  there  is  a  living  and  personal  Ood,  clothed  with  every 
perfection  j  hut  they  are  fitted  to  deliver  us  from  several 
painfol  and  degrading  notions  which  may  be  snggested  by  the 
haman  heart  in  ttmes  of  onbelief,  or  by  persons  who  have 
been  lost  in  a  labyrinth  built  by  theniaeWea,  aid  who  are  not 
unwilling  thai  others  should  beeome  as  bewildered  at  they 
are.  They  prevent  ns  from  feeling  that  we  and  all  things 
else  are  the  mere  sport  of  chance,  ever  changing  its  proce- 
dnre,  without  reason  and  without  notice,  or  what  is  still 
more  draadfal,  (hat  we  may  be  crashed  boDealk  tha  eharicS 
wbcela  of  a  stun  and  leieotleas  fate^  noviag  on  without 
design  and  without  end.  Tbay  show  na  what  certainly  looka 
Teiy  like  a  method  pursued  diligently  and  systematically, 
very  like  a  plan  designed  for  some  great  end,  so  very  like  it 
that  it  behoves  the  sceptic  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  demonstrating  that  it  ean  be  anythiDg  else.  Taken  aloaig 
with  their  'prafier  eomplamentk  the  apecial  adaptation  of 
parts,  they  exhibit  to  ns  an  enlarged  wisdom  which  projects 
its  plans  methodically,  combined  with  a  minute  care  which 
provides  for  every  object  and  every  part  of  that  object. 
Conjoined  with  higher  considerations,  and  in  particular  with 
certain  internal  principles,  whioh  have  the  sanction  of  the 
very  eonstitntion  of  onr  minds,  they  diacloee  to  onr  faith  n 
God  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  who  hath  from  • 
the  first  instituted  the  plan  to  which  all  individual  things  and 
events  have  ever  since  been  conformed.  These  objects  so 
regularly  constructed,  and  modes  of  procedure  so  »y»teroatic, 
fill  the  mind  and  prepare  ns,  if  they  do  no  more,  to  wait  for 
the  diadoaare  of  a  loving  being  who  may  fill  the  heart; 
for  the  intelleet  ia  not  satisfied  with  oootemphtting,  nnleaa 
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the  heart  be  nt  the  tame  tine  uHsfied  with  loTin^.  It  is 
the  grand  mistake  of  not  a  few  ^fted  meo,  in  these  latter 
ages  when  physical  science  is  so  roach  studied,  to  imagine 
that  the  order  and  loveliness  of  the  nniverse,  its  forces,  its 
mechanism,  its  laws,  its  well-fltted  proportions  will  of  thera- 
aeWea  satisfy  the  soal.  It  will  be  fonnd  that  all  these,  how- 
OTer  fondly  dwelt  on,  mnst  in  the  end  leave  the  same  melan- 
choly and  disappointed  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  noble  man- 
sion, doomed  to  remain  for  ever  tenantleas — unless  they  lead 
on  to  love,  and  such  love  as  can  only  be  felt  towards  a  living 
md  loving  God. 

The  following  passage  ^m  the  conclusion  of 
the  volume  eloquently  presents  some  of  the  princi- 
ples expounded,  in  their  theological  significance  : — 

When  objects  lie  distant  from  ns,  we  ronst  be  on  oar 
guard  against  taking  brightened  cloads  for  sanlit  lands ;  bat 
we  think  we  see  some  real  trnths,  lying,  we  grant,  on  the 
very  horiton  of  onr  vision.  All  animal  bodies  point  to  man 
aa  the  apex  of  the  earthly  hierarchy.  Professor  Owen  tells 
us  that  **  all  the  parts  and  organs  of  man  had  been  sketched 
oat  by  anticipation,  so  to  speak,  in  the  inferior  animals." 
Bat  may  not  this  highest  form  on  earth  point  to  a  still 
higher  form  f  Man*s  body  on  earth  may  be  bat  a  preflgnra- 
tion  of  his  body  in  heaven.  "  But,**  some  will  say,  **  how 
are  the  dead  raised,  and  with  what  body  do  they  eome  ?** 
The  Apostle  does  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question, 
bat  he  points  to  certain  analogies,  or  rather  homoeophytes, 
which  show  that,  while  the  body  preserves  its  identity,  it  will 
be  changed  into  a  nobler  form,  as  the  seed  is  changed  when 
it  springs  np  as  a  plant.  *'  It  is  sown  a  natoral  body,  it  is 
raised  a  spiritoal  body ;  for  there  is  a  nataral  body  and  a 
spiritual  body."  And  we  read  of  bodies  '*  terrestrial,"  and 
of  bodies  "  celestial."  In  heaven,  then,  oar  bodies  are  to  be 
of  a  higher  model,  *'  spiritual"  and  "  celestial."  It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  bnt  being  planted  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death,  we  shall  also  be  planted  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection,  and  when  He- appears  «e  shall  be  like  him. 
Our  bodies  shall  then  be  fashioned  like  nnto  his  glorious 
body,  which  we  may  conceive  to  be  the  most  sublimated  and 
obedient  form  and  modification  of  material  agency ;  and 
modern  science,  while  it  cannot  effaoe  the  indelible  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter,  is  eveiy-day  enlarging  oar  ooncep> 
tions  of  the  capacities  of  matter.  Thus,  the  simplest  organism 
points  by  its  stractnre  upward  to  man,  and  man's  earthly 
frame  points  to  his  spiritual  body.  And  we  see  that  all 
animated  things  on  earth  point  onward  to  His  glorified 
humanity,  as  the  grand  archetype  of  all  that  has  life. 

Professor  Owen  has  another  idea.  He  sapposes  that  in 
other  worlds,  as  there  are  the  same  laws  of  light  and  gravi- 
tation as  on  our  earth,  there  may  also  be  like  organic  struo- 
tares.  "And  the  inference  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
vertebrate  tpye  being  the  basis  of  the  organisation  of  some 
of  the  inhabitaats  of  other  planats,  will  not  appear  so  hasard- 


oos  when  it  ia  raoembered  that  the  orbits,  or  Yicolecftive 
cavities,  of  the  eyes  of  the  vertebrata  of  this  pUnet  are 
constructed  by  modified  vertebrae.  Our  thoughts  are  free  to 
soar  as  far  as  any  legitimate  analogy  may  seem  to  gui^e 
them  rightly  in  the  boandleaa  ocean  of  unknown  traSh.  Bnt 
if  censaie  be  merited  for  here  indulging,  even  for  a  moment, 
in  pure  specalstioo,  it  may  perhaps  be  disarmed  by  the 
reflection  that  the  discovery  of  the  vertebrate  archetpye  could 
not  fail  to  suggest  to  the  anatomist  many  possible  modifier* 
tions  of  it  beyond  those  we  knOw  to  have  been  realised  ia 
this  little  orb  of  onrs." 

If  there  be  any  troth  io  this  idea,  then  the  animated 
matter  of  other  worlds  may  poiut  to  the  same  archetype  u 
the  animated  matter  of  this  world.  And  on  this  aappositioD, 
what  a  signification  would  be  given  to  the  humanity  of  ov 
Lord  I  When  the  Word  became  fleah,  the  Divinity  was,  ia 
a  sense,  hambled;  and  when  the  incarnate  Word  ascended 
into  heaven,  flesh,  or  matter,  was  exalted,  and  made  to  servs 
the  moat  glorious  ends.  We  thos  obtain  a  glimpce  of  the 
way  in  which  matter,  throughout  all  its  domains,  may  b« 
exalted  by  its  association  with  the  Son  of  Ood  taking  oar 
likeness,  and  of  a  way,  too,  in  which  other  world*,  or  alt 
worlds,  and  other  ereatares,  even  prindpalitiea  and  poven 
ia  heavenly  places,  may  be  instrocted  by  tbia  **  manifold 
wisdom,"  and  by  which  God  may  "  by  Him  neoneile  sU 
things  anto  Himself,  by  Him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  thiogs 
in  earth  or  things  in  heaven.**  Bat  as  we  stand  gaaiog  oo 
onr  ascending  Lord,  a  doad  wraps  him  from  oar  view,  ssd 
we  hear  as  it  were  a  voice  saying,  **  Why  stand  ye  bere 
gazing  P"  and  bidding  as  retarn  to  the  obaervatioaa  of  thiags 
clearly  within  the  range  of  oar  vision. 

With  these  extracts  we  mast  dose  the  present 
notice.  Several  pnbUcations  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  divine  existence  have  lately  issaed  from 
the  press.  Among  the  ablest  of  these  are  the 
"Bamett  Prize  Treatises."  'One  of  which  is  pro- 
found  in  thought,  but  decidedly  ««popQlar  in  style; 
while  the  other  is  the  product  of  a  mind  vigoroos 
and  elegant,  although  not  remarkably  oonspicooiis 
for  philosophical  research.  One  of  the  moat  finisbed 
and  satisfactory  disquisitions  of  a  kindred  character 
with  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  mtct, 
is  "  Eaith  in  Cirod  and  Modern  Atheism,**  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  of  New  College,  Edinburgh.  The  work 
of  Drs.  M*Oosh  and  Dickie  is  worthy  of  taking  rank 
beside  the  very  first  in  that  department  of  ioquiry 
to  which  it  is  devoted,  being  eminently  rteh  ia 
scientific  interest,  and  replete  with  riews  and  sea* 
timents  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  both  of  a 
sound  philosophy  and  of  a  Bound  faith. 


PRISeNS    AND    POVERTY. 


The  law  maintains  two  classes  of  prisons— <dvil 
and  criminal ;  and  of  the  two  the  civil  is  the  more 
criminal.  The  country  keeps  three  classes  of 
persons  under  coercion — the  suspected,  the  con- 
•demned,  and  the  unfortunate.  The  first  are 
necessarily  detained,  although  injustice  may  be 
done  to  them.  The  second  bear  the  punbhment 
awarded  to  guilt.  The  third  class  suffer  the 
wretchedness  decreed  by  law  against  poverty.  We 
aoaroely  can  guess  for  what  length  of  tim«  our 


modem  dvilisatioa  may  be  plaaatd  to  allow  that 
relict  of  barbarism — imprisonment  for  debt  merely ; 
which  may  mean  imprisonment  for  calamity,  for 
being  cheated,  for  being  sick,  and  which  is  ia 
almost  every  case  imprisonment  for  being  poor—to 
exist.  We  deny  the  expediency  of  deiegatiog 
collective  power  to  individuals ;  and  in  this  eaio 
the  strength  of  the  nation  is  employed  to  fulfil  the 
vengeance  of  the  oreditor,  without,  in  Englaoi 
apparently  at  leasts  any  maana  of  oontroltipg  it> 
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aercise,  in  the  case  of  a  friendless  and  extremely 
honest  debtor. 

We  have  bad  agitations  and  associations,  for 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Their 
sopporters  believed  that  imprisonment  in  England 
for  debt  under  £30  had  been  abolished  ;  but  new 
powers  were  conferred  upon  the  new  County 
Courts,  and  we  now  find  debtors  imprisoned  at 
the  option  of  the  Court  for  a  smaller  number  of 
shillings. 

We  do  not  advocate  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  iu  all  circumstances.  Many  debts 
are  oontiacted  by  means  which  render  them  as 
cnminal  as  my  other  class  of  thefts.  The  debtor 
is  often  a  swindler.  But  he  should  be  punished 
by  the  pablic  authorities ;  for  we  deny  that  any 
nm's  liberty  should  be  left  to  the  option  of  another 
nun.  Provision  is  made  to  some  extent  in  Soot- 
land  against  the  abuse  of  this  power  by  a  right  to 
aliment  from  the  detaining  creditor ;  but  in  Eng- 
land this  precaution  has  not  been  adopted,  and  the 
imprisoQment  costs  nothing  to  the  creditor,  although 
the  debtor  may  be  hopelessly  poor.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Bankruptcy,  or  the  Insolvent  Debtor's 
Conrt,  wfll  release  every  honest  debtor,  and  reduce 
the  imprisonment  of  dishonest  debtors  to  a  definite 
and  fixed  period.  '  This  supposition  is  entirely 
erroneous,  for  these  courts  are  provided  only  for 
the  eonvenieuce  of  debtors,  who  have  friends  with 
money,  or  money  of  their  own.  Many  insolvents 
ftofiiie  in  advance  cash  to  meet  the  demands  of 
courts  that  prosper  and  trade  on  misery.  The 
p&blie  will  scarcely  believe  that  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional revenue  is  raised  from  bankruptcies.  The 
eiaction  resembles  the  tax  charged  in  Hamburgh, 
fv  the  benefit  of  decent  people,  on  women  of  the 
tovn,  who  are  permitted  to  ply  their  vice  by  a 
weekly  payment  to  the  city  treasury. 

Abob'tion  of  imprisonment  for  debt  is  not  neces- 

ttv;  bat  it  should  take  the  form  not  of  detention 

fflereiy,  but  of  punishment,  and  should  be  inflicted 

^T  the  magistrate  and  not  by  a  private  individual, 

vho  may  not  be  the  best  judge  in  his  own  case. 

Bankrriptey  or  insolvency  might  thus  be  a  crime ; 

^t  poverty  woald  no  longer  be  an  offence,  and 

•hnost  the  only  offence,  in  which  private  vengeance 

Is  allowed  to  have  the  assistance  of  public  law  in 

working  ont  its  object.    The  debtor  wouLi  be  tried* 

knitted,  or  condemned ;  and  condemnation  would 

^  followed  by  punishment  not  more  than  equal  to 

the  error.     At  present,  the  punishment  may  bear 

^  proportion  to  the  offence,  or  it'  may  be  injlioted 

"where  no  offence  has  oecarred.     A  man  died  during 

"die  cmrent  year  in  the  prison  of  the  Court  of 

Qoeen's  Bench  in  the  Borough,  who  had  been  con- 

W  there  from  1812.     He  was  running  his  forty- 

^^rth  year  in  prison.     Pew  crimes  could  have 

*fn  oommitted  by  this  individual  for  which  the 

j^?e  of  a  criminal  court  would   have  inflicted 

'Jrty.foar  years  imprisonment ;    yet  the  only  crime 

***^  upon  him,  known  to  the  officers  of  the 

^^^  of  whom  a  new  generation  had  grown  up 

^'^^hifl  residence,  was  a  debt  of  £50,  and  a 


warrant  of  committal  by  the  commissioner  of  bank* 
ruptcy,  for  not  answering  satisfactorily,  dated  on 
the  22nd  August,  IS  12.  Bat  he  had  been  impri« 
soned  from  the  9  th  May  of  that  year ;  and  at  last 
he  was  only  released  by  death. 

Some  men's  works  live  after  them.     The  com- 
mbsioners  who  committed  this  old  prisoner  are 
most  probably  all  dead  long  ago.     The  creditors 
who  complained  against  him  have,  perhaps,  moul- 
dered in  a  noxious  metropolitan  graveyard  for  many 
years.     The  neighbours,  to  whom  the  case  was  a 
nine  days*  wonder,  may  be  all  swept  away.     The 
acquaintance  who  missed  him,  and  the  friends  who 
mourned  him,  had  alike  forgotten  his  existence ;  or 
all  preceded  him  to  death.    We  are  not  astonished 
that  the  officers  of  the  court  returned  "  uo  apparent 
legal  impediment  to  his  release."     The  difficulty 
originated,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the  legal  im- 
pediments could  not  be  found.     The  parties  who 
committed  the  prisoner  were  no  longer  there  to 
release  him.     The  friends  who  might  once  have 
scraped  together  his  fees  were  dead  or  scattered. 
The  business  and  the  home  to  which  he  might  have 
returned  in  1812  were  long  broken  up  and  des- 
troyed,— for  he   was   committed  in  the  year  of 
Napoleon's  great  disasters,  before  Leipsic,  before 
Elba;  and  before  Waterloo  he  had  passed  three 
years  in  prison.     Thus  a  life  was  crushed  out  of 
the  world  utterly  for  fifty  pounds,  nearly  a  pound 
a  year.     Justice  was  outraged  in  this  man's  fate. 
If  we  found  the  story  told  of  some  Bastile  under 
Russian  or  Turkish  sway  it  would  be  quoted  to 
prove  the  barbarous  nature  of  their  rule  ;   but  it 
is  told  of   the  Borough-road — one  of  the  great 
London  thoroughfares, — and  it  alone  is  sufficient 
to  provoke  a  complete  reformation  of  the  law  of 
slavery  which  still  exists  in  England.      We  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Apsley  Peliatt,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Southwark  in  the  Commons,  for  a 
return  of  all  the  prisoners  for  debt  in  England  and 
Wales  in  August  last     The  return  is  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
prisoners  were  incarcerated.     Some  of  the  large 
debtors  are   confined  for   penalties   due  to  the 
crown;    and  probably  should  be  placed  in   the 
criminal  side.      Many  of  them  are  County  Court 
prisoners,   who  may  deserve   detention;    but  it 
should  be  inflicted  in  another  form.     The  paltry 
amount  of  money  involved  originally  in  a  majority 
of  the  County  Court  cases  is  remarkable.     The 
prisoners  would  have  got  through  more  easily  if 
they  had  absolutely  stolen  the  property. 

The  costs  of  prosecution  in  these  cases  are 
frightful.  One  person  is  imprisoned  for  a  debt  of 
12s.,  with  expenses  of  rather  over  12s.  The 
expenses  often  exceed  the  debt.  The  creditor  has 
lost  his  goods  or  his  money  ;  but  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  credit  never  should  have  been  given.  We  * 
do  not  know  that  the  law  should  supply  reckless 
creditors  with  the  means.of  vengeance,  while  we  do 
know  that  it  should  punish  reckless  debtors.  A 
number  of  the  prisoners  are  detained  for  contempt 
of  oourt.     Men  who  contemn,  or  despise,  or  insult 
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the  Qaeen*s  judges,  desenro  to  be  panisbed;  and 
ve  should  leave  them  to  their  fate,  except  for  the 
interpretatiou  of  the  legal  doggrel,  from  which  it 
appears  that  any  man,  with  the  greatest  practical 
regard  for  her  Majesty's  representatives,  may  bo 
guilty  of  "  contempt  of  court,"  for  it  only  means 
inability  or  poverty.     The  court  orders  a  payment 
to  be  made,  and  the  man  on  whom  the  order  has 
passed  is  unable  to  produce  the  money.     He  has, 
therefore,  committed  a  contempt  of  court,  although 
nothing  may  have  been  farther  from  his  mind.     A 
melancholy  proportion  of  the  names  are  those  of 
persons  who  are  too  poor  to  pass  through  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Court.    One  or  two  individuals 
are  unable  to  get  out  from  the  want  of  means  to 
pay  the  attorney.     The  practitioners,  in  some  of 
these  events,  are  often  prone  to  exact  more  than 
their  due.   In  the  cases  named,  the  attorney  having 
fought  the  debtor's  battle,  refuses  the  certificate  of 
victory  without  his  reward.    Elsewhere  and  here* 
after   some  of  these  persons  will  receive  their 
reward.      Others,  again,  may  have  whitewashed 
people  so  black  at  heart,  that  they  know  them  not 
to  be  trustworthy  for  the  price  of  the  scrubbing. 
Our  business  is  with  the  law :  and  a  bad  law  it 
must  be  which  interposes  its  costs  between  a  man 
and  liberty.     Certainly  the  grip  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  uniform.    He  charges  the  rich 
for  getting  into  the  peerage,  and  the  poor  for 
getting  out  of  prisons. 

The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  England 
and  Wales  at  last  August  was  1,098.  Some  of 
these  people  had  long  passed  the  average  duration 
of  life.  Indeed,  creditors  seem  rather  fond  of 
imprisoning  aged  persons.  They  suppose  that 
somebody  will  pay  for  them  out  of  sympathy.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  number  in  each  of  the  coun* 
ties : — 


Bedford      

5 

Berks         

2 

Cambridge,  County 

6 

„           Borough 

2 

Cheater,  County     

...       13 

„       Nnttford 

...       16 

,.     City      

8 

Cornwall 

...       18 

Cumberland            

8 

Derby,  County  and  Borough 

...       21 

Devon         

...       18 

DoTMt        

5 

Durham     

5 

Ehci,  Springfield 

« 

Oloucester ... 

...       U 

Hants,  Winchester 

...       10 

Southampton           

5 

Hereford    ...         

3 

Hertford     ...         

6 

Huntiugdon            

...        4 

Kent,  Maidstone     ... 

...      27 

„    Dover           •. 

...       U 

Lancaster  Castle     , 

...     140 

Leicester 

...       10 

Lincoln      

...       IS 

Hancfaester 

...       11 

Hlddlesei,  White  Cross-street 

...     223 

Carried  forward 

...     699 

Broaght  forwaid    ...        ... 

MAtiinnnili 

m 

8 

8 

jnonmouui  ...          ...          ...         ... 

Norwich  Castle       

Borough  Prison,  Great  Yarmouth   ... 

3 

Northampton  County  Prison 

8 

Northumberland,  Morpeth 

11 

Newcastlempon-Tyne,  Borough  Prison 

G 

Nottingham  County  Prison 

9 

Oxford  Castle 

10 

Salop          

6 

Somerset 

16 

Bristol        

9 

Stafford      

U 

Suffolk        

5 

Surrey,  Queen's  Bench        

133 

„      Horsemonger-lane 

29 

SoBsex        

S 

„      PMworth     ...         ... 

8 

Warwick 

85 

Coventry 

8 

Westmoreland         

4 

Wilts          

7 

Worcester 

19 

York  Castio           

97 

Halifax       

U 

Kingston-upon-HuU 

8 

Scarborough           ...          

1 

Sheffield  • 

1 

Walks. 

Cardigan 

9 

Carmarthen            

1 

Carnarron 

5 

Flint          

2 

Glamorgan 

11 

Pembroke 

3 

Total 


,..  1.098 


The  first  prisoa  on  the  list,  Bedford,  affords  two 
remarkable  examples  of  the  costs  in  County  Coarts, 
One  man  was  imprisoned  for  twenty  days,  whose 
debt  was  98.,  and  the  expenses  were  29s.  U; 
while  another  was  imprisoned  for  ten  dajs  because 
he  was  nnable  to  pay  a  debt  of  3s.  6d.,  and  ex- 
penses 10s.  4(d. ;  and  a  third  thirty  days  in  gaol  for 
a  debt  of  27s.  3d.,  and  expenses  of  48s.  7d.  The 
term  of  imprisonment  in  each  of  these  cases  vas 
defined,  and  perhaps  desenred.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  prisoners  are  indoscd  on  account  of  original 
sums  under  ten  pounds.  The  ages  of  the  piisofi- 
ers  are  not  given  in  all  the  returns,  but  of  those 
that  are  stated  we  find  nearly  one  hundred  of  slitj 
years  of  age,  and  upwards. 

We  remember  to  have  once  wanted  payment 
from  a  person  in  London  of  some  money.  He  vas 
a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  who  had  some  time 
previously  formed  a  connexion  with  one  of  those 
schemes  that  partake  both  of  a  benevolent  and  a 
business  character.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  supported 
by  men  of  respectable  position,  but  who  acted  to 
their  official  and  to  the  public  in  a  villanons  man- 
We  ascertained  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 


ner. 


their  debts,  and  called  upon  him  in  his  den.  The 
company  did  not  appear  to  be  of  an  imposing  cha- 
racter; but  one  old  man  would  have  aUrscted 
attention  from  his  appearance  in  any  place.  He 
was  evidently  a. highly  intellectual  person,  accw- 
tomed  to  a  different  position  in  society  ;  and  the 
cause  of  his  appearance  there  involved,  evident!/, 
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some  eunoos  point  or  greit  calamit j.  *'  Evidently/' 
boverer,  is  a  mistake  in  the  case,  which  was  one 
only  of  expenditure ;  and  the  nsnal  fate  of  inventors. 
He  had  improved,  or  invented,  electric  telegraphs, 
vliidi,  at  the  time,  were  extensively  used  in  some 
qutrters.  He  had  directed  a  long  life  to  success  fnl 
sdentific  pursuits,  and  they  had  brought  its  closing 
days  to  a  prison.  He  was,  probably,  a  bad  ac- 
eoantant,  although  a  great  mathematician.  Even 
Sir  Isaie  Newton  was,  perhaps,  not  very  accurate 
in  checking  his  baker's  and  his  butcher's  bills. 
This  piisoner  had,  doubtless,  over-spent  his  means. 
Hope  is  80  delusive  to  inventors,  that  the  error  in 
them  may  be  more  readily  excused  than  in  others. 
They  bs^  castles  in  the  air,  and  positively  inhabit 
them.  They  live,  to  some  extent,  upon  delusions ; 
hat  the  hitter  must  be  accompanied  by  certain 
wiids,  and  they  must  be  paid  for  in  some  form, 
lihe  imprisonment  of  this  man,  at  a  good  old 
age,  with  a  hoary,  or  a  silvery  head,  was  a 
re|)roach  on  justice — for  ho  must  have  incurred 
a  veiy  great  debt,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  a  large 
btlaoce  against  the  world  in  general ;  but  this  dius 
of  assets  have  no  favour  with  creditors. 

Another  priaioner  had  once  been  an  economical 

penoDfWho  accumulated  a  considerable  capital  in 

business.    He  had,  however,  great  schemes  floating 

in  bit  mind  during  all  the  two  or  three  septennial 

periods  served  by  him  for  the  means  of  indulging 

them.    He  corresponded  with  his  own  and  with 

foreign  governments.     He  possessed  considerable 

inf  aenoe,  and  obtained  concessions  of  astonishing 

Tihe  in  his  own  eyes.     He  intended  to  cheek-mate 

the  United  States,  and  to  open  new  fields  for  the 

Mmmerce  and  industry  of  the  world.     His  grand 

plans  were  not  in  themselves  desperate — and  the 

possession  of  seven  thousand  pounds  more  than  he 

could  command  wonld  have  achieved  a  success 

that  most  have  eclipsed  Australia,  and  given  to 

civiliaed  men  a  new  empire !      Everything  seemed 

as  dear  as  reports  could  accomplish.      The  plan 

vas  foonded  on  more  accurate  detaUs  than  many 

suceessfol  schemes  oould  boast  at  their  birth. 

Some  daj  it  will  be  carried  out.     But  the  seven 

thousand  pounds !    They  were  wanting.     All  was 

lost.    The  proprietor  was  credulous,  but  not  more 

saoguise  than  is  required  in  a  bold  projector,  and 

he  endorsed  his  project  with  the  savings  of  a  life. 

Jailnre  called  for  exertion  in  some  other  walk. 

The  grand  work  was  put  aside  for  a  time,  that  he 

might  engage  in  thoee  ways  of  life  that  were  neoea- 

laiy  for  mere  living. 

SttD,  the  character  of  the  dreamer's  mind  was 
apparent  in  the  course  selected.  He  would  not 
enter  on  a  small  business,  but  on  transactions  that 
^  each  stroke  would  cover  a  wide  space.  They 
vere  arranged  with  marvellous  credulity.  Bilb 
vere  aeoepted  in  exchange  for  rubbish  at  the  cost 
of  good  articles.  New  faces  were  implicitly  trusted, 
nev  tongues  as  readily  believed,  and  wambgs  were 
deemed  no  better  than  the  spleen  of  envious  minds. 
The  end  of  this  policy  could  not  be  long  deferred. 
It  earner  and  brooghl  therewith  incarceration  for 


only  comparative^  small  sums.    The  way  out  is 
quite  open,  like  the  London  Tavern,  and  only  a 
little  money  is  wanted.    But  the  credulous  man 
persevered  to  the  hist  moment  upon  a  current  of 
hopes,  frail  as  soap-bubbles,  and,  like  them,  re- 
splendent with  the  rainbow's  colours,   borrowed 
from  the  sun  of  this  easy  mind.     As  an  insolvent, 
he  might  be  recommitted  two  or  three  weeks  to 
mark  the  displeasure  of  the  court  at  thoughtless 
trading.    In  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  third*class 
certificate  might  be  awarded  on  the  same  grounds. 
In  either  case  it  wonld  be  plain  that  the  unfortu- 
nate gained  nothing  from  his  errors.    No  criminal 
aot»  or  act  that  oould  be  twisted  into  crime, 
would  be  found  in  his  transactions ;  but  both  courts 
are  dosed  to  poverty,  however  honest ;  and  open 
to  wealth,  even  if  obtained  by  clever  swindling. 
The  county  allowance  is  ready  for  any  prisoner  on 
the  county  side;    but  it  is  "the  last  shift"   of 
hunger  to  men  with  any  feeling  of  independence 
still  in  their  minds.       We  found  this  sanguine 
speculator  in  a  small  court,  built  round  on  each 
side  by  walla  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  paved  to 
every  comer — a  deep  box,  with  the  lid  torn  off. 
He  was  desponding,  but  not  desperate;  bent  a 
very  little,  but  not  broken;  chafed  in  spirit,  but 
not  crushed^  in  hearty — ^for  away  over  the  gloomy 
walls,  within  and  £v  without  the  ponderous  town 
that  lay  for  miles  on  miles  on  every  side  around, 
his  thoughts  took  fiight,  over  continents,  seas,  and 
rivers,  to  the  uttermost  Ind,  founding  and  rearmg 
beautiful  castles,  full  of  fortune  to  himself,  as,  in 
very  truth,  hia  subordinate  objeot^  and  homes,  and 
labour,  and  freedom  to  thousands  of  the  human 
family,  and  "  prospects"  of  their  emancipation, 
when  his  own  had  to  be  wrought  out  without  straw 
or  even  olay — and  teeming  treasuries,  and  activity 
and  happiness — fair  winds  and  flowing  sails  for  the 
good  ship  stranded  high  and  dry,  without  a  friend 
to  help  it  once  more  into  the  water.     Hunger  and 
misery  was  within  and  without — absolute,  actual 
want  of  bread  in  the  place  where  they  always  say, 
"  pay  to-day  and  trust  to-morrow ;"  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  debtor's  heart  may  be  brave  even  here. 
The  very  prison  has  its  aristocracy.    There  is 
an  aged  man ;    with  the  air  of  one  who  has  seen 
better  days.     Ask  him,  he  will  tell  you — has  he 
dined  P  for  it  is  drawing  towards  evening.    No — 
Has  he  breakfasted  P    Oh  no,  not  yet.     Did  he 
have  supper  last  night  P    No,  he  oares  little  for 
supper.     Nor  tea  P  No — ^Well  he  omitted  that ; — 
busy  thinking.    You  are  startled  a  little,  and  in  an 
off-hand  manner,  say :  "  Ah !  I  see,  you  must  have 
dined  heavily  yesterday,  and  got  into  a  night-mare 
and  forgot  it  all."     The  thin  face  looks  up — there 
are  a  good  many  deep  furrows  there.    The  plough 
share  of   trouble  has  gone  over  that  face  often. 
You  are  sure  of  that,  certain,  as  if  you  had  wit- 
nessed the  teem  invisible  drawing  its  lines  in  semi- 
circles, like  Bucks  ploughmen  on  fallow  ground. 
The    thin  lips    move — ^hearken — "Boiled  three 
potatoes  yesterday,  that  was  all — none  for  to-day." 
So  of  course*  as  it  is  drawing  towards  night  of 
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to-day,  joa  feel  that  the  sapper  of  yesterday  in 
these  circnmstances  must  be  provided.  No  famine 
of  food  exists  here.  It  is  only  a  famine  of  money. 
With  money  there  is  little  difficulty  in  living  weU. 
But  will  any  good  heart  supply  the  three  potatoes 
for  to-morrow.  Well,  let  ns  not  think  of  to-morrow, 
while  under  the  burthen  of  to-day. 

And  so  we  leave  our  aged  sufferer  to  the  com- 
panionship of  the  recent  correspondent  of  premiers, 
presidents,  and  emperors,  now  the  hopeful  coun- 
sellor of  half  of  his  fellow- wards.  Passing  out  into 
another  court,  we  met  a  person  with  an  nnmis- 
takeably  clerical  air,  fresh  from  the  fields  and 
liedges,  pining  among  the  bricks — who  was  he  P 
Not  an  incumbent,  after  all,  of  any  rectory,  but  the 
clerk  of  an  Essex  parish;  the  father  of  nine 
children,  helpless  and  young ;  whose  house  was  sold 
out,  because  he  became  security  for  a  friend  or 
relative.  Well,  he  is  to  get  away  soon.  The  vicar 
is  interesting  himself  in  his  behalf.  That  is  to  say, 
the  vicar  has  drawn  a  cheque  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Insolvent  Court.  Gbod  angels,  we  fear,  pass  over 
many  of  the  cheques  men  draw.  This  one  of  the 
vicar's  may  be  marked.  It  is  time  that  the  poor 
clerk  should  escape  from  this  contamination  back 
to  his  nine  children — helpless  and  young:  mark 
that ;  only  the  Essex  farmers  will  not  suffer  them 
to  starve ; — for  this  person  swaggering  up  to  him  is 
a  common  bully — a  sort  of  pugilist  and  racing  man, 
not  oowed  in  any  way,  for  he  is  used  to  the  thing ; 
and  that  common  receiving  room,  crowded  with 
moustaohedj  unoropped,  unshaven  idlers^  sickening 


with  a  pent  up  tobacco  atmosphera,  with  iti 
haggard  and  worn  female  visitors — ^its  broken  dow& 
solicitors — its  mirth  in  despair  appearance,  in 
general,  is  not  a  place  to  be  tolerated  in  aChrisiiia 
country.  Watch  the  eyes  of  those  who  must 
remain,  how  eagerly  they  glance  at  the  baker*ftboy 
— he  gets  out ;  and  the  orange-giri — she  is  free— 
better  than  the  best  of  them. 

Mr.  Apaley  Pellatt's  return  will  ser?e  a  good 
purpose  in  drawing  the  public  thought  to  those 
public  disgraces — the  painful  romances  of  our 
prisons.  We  will  quote  only  two  cases  in  two  sent* 
ences.  One  man  of  eighty-six  years  of  age  wu  t 
prisoner  in  Monmouth  jul,  who  had  become  i 
trustee  for  the  children  of  a  relative  forty  yein 
previously,  and  whose  deoendants,  rich  people^ 
prosecuted^  him  for  £200  lost  by  the  failure  of  i 
solicitor^  in  whose  hands  it  was  invested,  vith 
their  knowledge,  from  whom  they  had  received 
interest  for  forty  years ;  they  seii^  the  old  mu'i 
rent  of  a  farm  of  £90  pounds  per  annum,  and  im- 
prisoned him,  until  the  debt  and  costs  should  be 
paid !  Another  man  94  years  of  age  wu  is 
Somerset  jail,  and  had  remained  there  for  twelT^ 
months  at  the  suit  of  his  own  son,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor,  only  wished  to  saTC  the 
expense  of  burying  him  when  he  died  and  feeding 
him  while  he  lived, — which  he  was  enabled  to  do  at 
the  cost  of  the  county  by  the  laws  of  the 
country — laws  which  should  not  longer  be  allowed 
to  disgrace  the  land. 
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PBACB. 

The  peace  cooked  at  Paris  was  completed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  month.  The  French  were  wearied 
with  the  war.  The  Empress  was  anxious  to  possess 
the  eagle  quill  wherewith  the  document  was  signed. 
The  Emperor,  who  is  superstitious,  wished  to  wipe 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  day  on  which  a 
disastrous  treaty  of  Paris  was  seided.  Our  ally 
has  laboured  hard  to  preserve  all  of  the  itatv^  quo 
anie  Mlum  possible  for  despots.  They  may, 
possibly,  reward  him  hereafter.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Fi'ench  people,  anxious  for  change,  longed  for 
peace.  Next  year  their  hearts  will  yearn  for 
glory.  Peace  at  present  cannot  have  been  satbfao- 
torily  arranged  if  Russia  pays  no  part  of  the  bill. 
This  agreement  would  be  unfair  to  Sardinia,  and 
unjust  to  Turkey.  The  laat  Sultan  was  obliged  to 
pay  the  Czar  for  beating  him.  Now  that  the 
tables  are  turned,  the  Czar  should  have  repaid  the 
money  for  being  beaten.  We  only  know  the  terms 
by  rumour ;  and  it  would  be  premature  to  criticise 
them.  They  give  certain  value  for  the  war;  but 
not  all  tliat  could  have  been  obtained.    An  effort 


will  be  made  to  repkce  Lord  John  Russell  io 
power,  supported  by  the  Peel  party  and  the  memben 
for  Manchester.  Its  success,  at  present,  would  be 
a  disaster — exactly  when  Emperors  and  Kings  sit 
to  assemble  for  the  discussion  of  "  What  Next— 
and  Next  F"  Russia  is  to  borrow,  as  its  next  Iosd, 
one  hundred  million  of  silver  roubles,  or  fifteen 
millions  sterling.  The  debt  of  Russia  before  the 
war  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 
The  peace  will  bring  the  amount  dose  up  to  two 
hundred  millions  sterling.  The  addition  of  uothtf 
hundred  would  have  been  a  good  guarantee  for 
peace  in  futnre.  No  consideration  keeps  down  a 
quarrelsome  person  nearly  so  well  as  his  bond. 

We  have  received  numerous  pamphlets  on  the 
nature  of  this  war,  professing  to  be  expositions  of 
Scriptural  prophesy  on  the  subject.  Many  of  tl« 
authors  will  be  crest-fallen  at  the  apparent  noo- 
fuiaiment  of  their  views.  They  need  not  feel  dis- 
appointed.  The  whole  question  is  deferred,  not 
settled.  They  should  turn  to  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  thirty^ighth  chapter  of  Eiekiel,  and  oblige  the 
world  now  with  an  expeaition  of  the  aingolaf  it*^ 
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nent  in  ibtt  veraftt  which  has  hitherto  escaped 
tbeiB. 

A  small  ebnd  is  already  gathering  in  the  East 
vliieh  vill  darken  and  get  tiiioker.     The  Affgbans 
oppose  the  wish  of  the  Persums  to  grasp  Herat. 
Binis  directa  an  army  towards  the  Persian  fron- 
tier, and  will  oifer  to  mediate  between  the  Afghans 
tad  the  Persians.     With  an  army  at  hand,  the  old 
itory  of   the  lawyer  and    his    clients  will   be 
npeated.     Who  will  obuin  the  shells  P      We 
bov  who  wants  the  oyster.     Peace  will  be  re- 
ccifed  in  this  country  without  any  great  mani- 
feiiste  of  feeling.      Our  army  and  fleets  were 
reidy  and  willing  for  another    campaign.      In 
fiucB  it  will  be  the  subject  of  congratulations, 
adimtnit  and  illuminations.    The  Prench  army 
wii  sot  ready  for  the  neit  campaign.      Neglect 
lad  viotef  weather  has  thinned  their  ranks  more 
tba  the  field  or  the  trenches. 

A  HARBIAOV. 

1  little  domestic  interest  has  been  excited  in 
London  towards  our  Royal  family  by  the  reau- 
soQooefflent  of  a  marriage,  sQg(>:ested  last  year, 
between  the  young  Prince  of  Prussia  and  the 
Prioeets  Eoyal  of  England.  The  young  lady  was 
"eonfinned"  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
hod  last  month,  and  according  to  court  historians 
is  to  be  betrothed  next  month,  while  she  will  com- 
plete her  sixteenth  year  in  next  November ;  so 
that  for  a  European  lady  the  life  proposed  would 
be  rather  faiit,  unless  the  betrothals  are  to  precede 
tbe  marriage  by  a  few  years. 

One  newspaper  says  that  a  dower  of  £70,000 
per  anonm  will  be  proposed  for  this  young  lady, 
md  that  Lord  John  Russell  will  return  to  office 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  job.  The  printer  must 
haTC  omitted  to  erase  the  words  •'  per  annum" 
from  the  proof.  With  that  correction  the  sum  would 
be  small  enough ;  but  "  per  annum"  we  never 
conld  afford,  and  surely  Lord  John  Russell  never 
could  propose  that  immense  aliment  to  Prussia. 
All  the  Tadpoles  of  the  day  are  in  ecstacies  with 
the  accomplishments  and  character  of  the  young 
Prince.  Even  the  Ecanomut,  in  obvious  oblivion  of 
bT^gones,  affects  courtly  phraseology,  and  says : 
"that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  of 
marrying  any  of  the  Royal  Family  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  foreigner,  or  a  subject."  The  first  is 
rather  out  of  the  law  ;  but  the  second  is  within  the 
Isw,  and  the  question,  too,  if  the  Sovereign  consents 
—and  Her  Majesty  could  not  do  any  anything  more 
popular  than  allow  the  young  people  to  take  their 
own  way  if  they  should  look  for  husbands  and 
vives  among  the  aristocracy  at  home. 

A  BABT. 

The  burth  of  a  little  child  in  Paris  has  been  the 
greatest  event  in  Europe  during  March.  The 
Boonapartist  dynasty  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  Napoleon  III.  and 
Eogeaie.  Never  were  so  many  preparations  made 
for  a  baby  since  the  beginning  of  time  as  for  this 
7ouig  Phace.    Aa  nobody  could  tell  whether  the 


baby  would  be  Prince  or  Princess  preparations  had 
to  be  made  for  either  of  the  contingencies ;  and  all 
Paris  went  to  see  the  baby  clothes,  which  made 
the  fortune  of  the  milliner ;  and  the  city  of  Taris 
bought  a  cradle  for  the  child  which  cost  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  so  helped  the  fortune  of  the 
manufacturer,  while  the  fortunate  acooucher  had 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  event,  and  has 
secured  his  fortune. 

In  the  month  of  March,  I8I1,  Paris  was  equally 
happy  over  a  similar  event.  Our  neighbours  are 
fantastic  in  their  loyalty,  which  is  very  warm  and 
cools  soon.  That  time  the  great  Napoleon  had  a 
son.  His  life  was  a  blank;  yet  by  a  paltry 
fiction  he  is  reckoned  the  second  Napoleon,  who 
was  bom  king  of  Rome,  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
calamity.  Since  then  the  Prenoh  have  enjoyed 
two  restorations  of  the  Bourbons,  two  restorations 
of  the  Buonapartists,  the  Orleans  interlude  of 
eighteen  years — which*  might  be  termed  the  tliird 
fiourbonic — and  the  republic  under  its  dififereut 
phases  of  a  President  per  annum,  and  a  decimal 
President;  six  changes  of  government  in  forty« 
five  years,  averaging  seven  ;ears  and  six  months 
each,  indicating  thereby  small  stability.  This  new 
Prince  may  have  a  happier  life  than  his  predeces* 
sors,  but  the  throne  of  France  is  an  iceberg  ever 
melting  away. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Accounts  from  the  West  India  colonics  describe 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  British  Guiana.  This  is 
considered  a  Protestant  colony;  but  some  time 
ago,  when  the  labour-market  was  hard  pressed  for 
supplies  of  men,  a  number  of  Portuguese  immi- 
grants were  introduced.  They  became  acclimatised 
in  every  respect,  and  prospered,  while,  doubtless, 
Portuguese  shopkei^pers  and  tradesmen  followed 
their  countrymen,  and  formed  a  small  Roman  Ca- 
tholic community.  This  class  do  not  often  display 
greater  activity  in  the  colonies  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  but  it  appears  that  the  negroes  of  Guiana, 
correctly  or  otherwise,  considered  themselves 
'*  bought  and  sold"  by  their  Portuguese  neighbours, 
and  entertained  towards  them  all  the  feelings  dis- 
played by  the  Santals  towards  their  creditors,  the 
Hindoo  money-dealers.  The  negroes  were  there- 
fore ready  to  use  up  any  cause  of  umbrage  that 
could  be  found  against  their  Portuguese  friends. 
A  person  of  the  name  of  Orr,  a  native  of  the  colony, 
with  a  dash  of  negro  blood,  became  notorious  as  a 
preacher  in  New  York,  and  some  other  American 
towns,  assuming  the  soubriquet,  without  much 
ceremony  and  without  any  truth,  of  the  Angel 
Gabriel.  He  had  been  educated  in  Scotland,  and 
more  recently  returned  to  Greenock,  and  in  some 
towns  of  the  west  of  Scotland  delivered  out  of- 
door  discourses,  directed  chiefly  against  Popery, 
and  announced  by  blast  of  trumpet — which  Orr 
carries  and  sounds  to  establish  some  right,  and  we 
are  affraid  the  only  one,  to  the  name  which  he 
assumes.  These  meetings  caused  some  excitement, 
and  even  rioting,  in  the  western  towns,  where  a 
small  and  vigilant  party  of  Irish  immigrants  ob- 
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jecied  to  his  language  and  his  opinions  respecting 
the  anthorities  at  Rome.  Mr.  Orr  was  accordingly 
apprehended,  and  imprisoned,  we  believe  illegally, 
by  the  magistrates  of  Greenock;  and  upon  his 
release  by  a  higher  courts  he  left  an  adopted  but 
ungrateful  country  for  his  homo  in  the  South.  He 
resumed  there  his  labours  as  a  preacher  of  contro- 
versy, if  not  with  good  taste,  certainly  with  great 
z<)al.  He  found  his  negro  hearers  still  more  ex- 
citeable  than  the  people  of  the  west  of  Scotland ; 
and  formidable  riots  ensued,  attended  with  the  loss 
of  many  lives.  The  insurrection,  if  it  can  be 
dignified  with  that  name,  was^  after  much  squab- 
bling, suppressed. 

A7BICA. 

A  similar  outbreak,  from  totally  different  causes, 
occurred  last  month  at  Gold  Coast,  on  the  west  of 
Africa,  where  the  king  of  one  little  kingdom  quar* 
relied  with  the  majority  of  his  subjects,  and  appear- 
ing to  provoke  disturbance  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Major  Orr»  who  holds,  no  doubt,  a 
position  similar  to  that  of  General  Outram,  and 
his  majesty's  domimons  will  follow  those  of  Oude. 

T7KITED  STATES. 

Ilie  foolish  attitude  of  quarrelling  assumed  by 
the  republic  has  not  been  altered  by  any  recent 
intelligence  received  from  America.  The  Senate 
seems  prepared  with  a  refusal  to  arbitrate  the 
Central  American  question ;  although,  in  the  mean- 
time, they  overlook  the  invasion,  of  Nicaragua  by 
Walker's  rapparees  and  rogues,  without  any  more 
law  or  quarrel  on  their  side  than  belongs  to  a  pri- 
vate burglar.  The  success  of  these  marauders 
would  give  the  world  a  repetition  of  the  Texan 
tactics ;  but  the  trick  is  now  stale.  As  for  the 
enlistment  business,  the  States  will  only  be  satisfied 
by  the  reeall  of  Mr.  Cranrpton.  The  employment 
of  one  servant  rather  than  another  by  Great  Britain 
at  Washington  would  be  a  pretty  casus  belli.  Do 
the  politicians  of  the  States  never  think  of  their 
slaves  while  they  maintain  this  children's  talk  on 
firearms  P  Here  we  oonsider  war  a  terrible  cala- 
mity, and  its  repetition  with  the  States  as  a  horri- 
ble catastrophe  under  any  circumstances.  There 
they  have  got  too  much  into  the  run  of  printing 
concerning  it  as  a  very  nice  amusement.  A  new 
ambassador  has  oome  from  Washington,  to  replace 
Kr.  Buchanan.  Of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  successor,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  is  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
transmitted  to  us  from  Liverpool,  of  which  the 
worst  characteristic  is  that  the  sender  forgot  to 
pay  the  postage. 

IVBU. 

The  Eafl  of  Dalhousie  has  finished  his  career  in 


India  by  the  annexation  of  Oude.  Some  writen 
at  home  describe  the  proceeding  as  altogether  a 
new  ideiL  It  was  provided  for  in  a  treaty  signed 
fifty  years  ago.  The  King  of  Oude  reigned  simply 
on  the  condition  of  following  certain  roles  made 
for  his  guidance,  and  while  he  reigned  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  British  force.  He  neglected  all  these 
rules  and  has  suffered  the  penalty.  Other  writers 
mention  the  matter  as  one  bearing  a  dose  resem- 
blance to  Russian  annexations.  When  did  Eossia 
allow  the  existence  of  a  semi-independent  king- 
dom in  the  heart  of  its  dominions  for  half  a  century, 
and  then  annex  it  without  firing  a  shot,  or  spilling 
one  drop  of  blood?  The  populations  of  all  the 
countries  recently  annexed  to  British  India  ire 
more  prosperous  than  before.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered. The  peasants  property  is  respected. 
Schools  are  estalished  here  and  there.  A  free  press 
exists  everywhere  under  our  flag.  Thus  alone  are 
these  annexations  possible,  which  under  the  Esrl 
of  Dalhousie's  Grovemment  have  embmeed  more 
than  twenty  miUions  of  inhabitants. 

SPAIH. 

A  Protestant  Minister  preaches  in  BaroeloiuL 
By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  by  the  intervention  of  a  superior 
judge  he  was  discharged.  Citizens  meet  to  diink 
hts  health,  and  the  Government  has  threatened 
them  with  persecution.  They  wiU  next  visit  bin 
to  hear  his  word.  Progress  towards  tokcakioa 
has  been  made  even  in  Spain ! 

EAETHQT7AXE8. 

Intelligence  is  received  of  the  destruction  d 
100,000  houses,  75  temples,  and  30,000  persons  at 
Jeddo,  in  Japan,  by  one  of  the  earthqu^es  which 
were  extremely  common  in  the  East  last  year. 
The  calamity  occurred  on  the  11th  November  hot 
Less  destructive  events  of  the  same  class  have 
occurred  in  many  places.  The  Russian  frigate 
Diana  was  wrecked  in  Japan  by  an  earthquake. 
California  has  been  more  recenUy  shaken  by  the 
same  agency.  The  earth  reels  and  staggers  more 
now  than  at  any  recent  date. 

PA&LUMENT. 

Easter  holidays  and — nothing. 

DOMBSTIC. 

Qreat  crimes,  with  their  sad  consequences; 
with  a  hard  east  wind  blowing  coldly,  steadily, 
blackening  the  briard,  stunting  the  grass,  withering 
the  bud  and  the  leaf,  as  if  it  knew  that  a  rash  peace 
was  under  negotiation,  and  was  angry  with  its 
terms. 
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Vagaboni  lAfe  in  Mexico,     Bj  Gabbiel  Fekbt. 
London :  James  Blackwood. 

Wb  have  not  met  for  a  long  period  with  a  more 
entertaimng  work  than  this  Tolame.  M.  Ferry  is 
ft  rreoeh  gentleman,  who  sajs  that  he  resided  for 
teren  jeais  in  Mexico.  He  does  not  furnish  any 
Kgoitf  journal  of  hia  residence,  with  the  usual 
d^  dmingSk  and  sight-seeings ;  but  a  number  of 
idTentoRs,  intermmgled  with  tales,  which  afford 
detr^paes  of  hia  own  opinion,  and  of  Mexican 
soctclj. 

Tkuihor  formed  a  hi^  estimate  of  Buatam^te, 
aod  s  low  idea  of  Santa  iuona.  The  latter  he 
descnbes  as  ambitious  and  a  plague  to  his  country. 
The  religions  state  of  society  is  very  low.  The 
ceremoaies  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ha?e 
been  engrafted  upon  those  of  the  original  Indians, 
with  some  advantage  as  regards  their  latter  super- 
stitions, but  with  many  sad  results. 

M.  Itrtf  was  one  of  a  party,  who,  during 
Easter,  wero  brought  before  the  Indian  Alcalde  of 
in  luhsA  village,  who  appeared  to  be  disposed  to 
exercise  summary  justice  upon  them;  but  a 
boisterous  naob  of  natives  interrupted  the  proceed- 
ingS)  b;  a  demand  for  an  immediate  trial.  They 
brougU  one  of  their  number  before  the  Alcalde. 
Tbe  man  was  footsore  and  weary,  bruised  and  cut. 
The  Alcalde  proceeded.  He  represented  Fikte. 
It  vas  tbe  Easter  Festival.  The  observance  was 
ooce  common  in  England.  We  have  heard  of  it 
lately  in  a  German  village.  So  the  Indians  must 
not  be  blamed  exclusively  for  this  barbarous  and 
unseemly  exhibition.  Between  the  Indians  and 
tbe  descendants  of  the  Spaniards  considerable 
jealoosy  prevails.  The  former  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tonitj,  within  their  own  villages,  of  asserting  their 
independence.  Accordingly,  matters  might  have 
gone  hard  for  M.  Ferry  and  his  party,  if  one  of 
tbem  had  not  been  a  priest.  He  displayed  his 
tonsnre,  and  the  irritable  old  Indian  chief  obeyed 
tbe  sign.  The  shaven  crown  of  the  priest  was  of 
greater  value  than  the  Freemason's  grip. 

The  people  of  all  classes  reverence  the  priests. 
They  do  not  respect  them.  There  is  a  difference 
between  respect  and  reverence.  The  former,  and 
the  minor  concession,  is  withdrawn,  where  the 
latter,  and  the  major,  is  not  withheld..  The  in- 
congruity is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  the  priests  are  bad,  notoriously  bad ;  yet  that 
to  does  not  alter  the  efficiency  of  their  duty,  in 
the  popnkr  opinion.  Society,  under  these  circum- 
B|ttoes,  is  in  a  state  of  utter  vileness.  Assassina- 
tions are  common,  and  licentiousness  is  a  daily 
tnfic.  The  climate  allows  the  peasantry  to  coin 
>  livelihood  without  much  exertion,  and  absolution 
laakea  them  quite  easy  respecting  Uie  future  world. 
I^y  believe  fully  in  futurity;  dance,  debauch, 
driii,  and  murder  for  futurity ;    yet  one  might 


indulge  the  hope  that  M.  Ferry  saw  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  and  that  in  many  rural  districts, 
society  is  much  purer  than  in  Mexico  itself,  or  in 
the  other  cities  of  the  republic. 

The  following  custom  reminds  us  of  the  corres- 
ponding practice  among  the  Irish : — 

A  yoong  child,  who  teemed  to  hare  scarcely  reached  his 
■eveoth  year,  waa  lying  at  full  length  on  a  table.  His  pale 
brow,  wreathed  with  flowers  faded  by  the  heat  of  the  stifling 
atmosphere,  his  gbiaed  eyes  and  shrivelled  sanken  eheeks, 
already  tinged  with  a  violet  hne,  plainly  showed  that  life 
had  left  him,  and  that  it  was  some  days,  probably,  since  he 
slept  the  eternal  sleep.  The  mere  sight  of  the  little  corpse 
was  heartrending  amid  the  cries,  the  gambling,  and  the 
noisy  conversation;  the  men  and  women  meanwhile  laaghing 
and  singing  like  savages.  The  flowers  and  jewels  which 
decorated  him,  iar  from  stripping  death  of  its  solemnity,  only 
made  the  appearance  more  hideoas.  A  general  silence 
followed  onr  entrance.  A  man,  in  whom  I  soon  recognised 
the  master  of  the  house,  and  (he  father  of  the  dead  child,  rose 
to  receive  ns.  His  fiice,  far  from  being  oppressed  with  sad- 
ness, seemed,  on  the  contrary,  radiant  with  delight,  and  he 
pointed  with  an  air  of  pride  to  the  namerons  gnests  that  had 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  death  of  his  son,  an  event  con* 
sidered  as  a  favour  from  heaven,  since  Ood  had  been  pleased 
to  call  the  child  to  himself  before  he  was  old  enoogh  to  dis- 
please him.  He  assured  ns  that  we  were  welcome  to  his 
house,  and  that  to  him  on*  such  an  occasion,  strangers  be- 
came friends.  Thanks  to  the  loquacity  of  Perico,  I  had 
become  the  foens  on  which  all  eyes  were  centred.  I  had  a 
difficult  part  to  play,  Perico  thinking  it  right  to  appear  to 
all  who  would  listen  to  him  that  no  one  could  kill  people 
with  a  better  grace  than  I.  To  enable  me  to  act  my  part 
properly,  I  hastened  to  put  my  gloves  in  my  pocket,  and 
affect  the  most  cavalier  assurance,  convinced  that  it  was 
prudent  to  fellow  the  fashion, 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  lodging  I  have  found  yon  P" 
asked  Perico,  rubbing  bis  hands,  "  is  not  this  better  than 
what  I  could  offer  yon  P  besides,  you  will  now  know  what  a 
velorio  is ;  it  will  be  a  resourse  in  the  evenings  when  you 
are  low  spirited,  and  have  nothing  to  do.  Thanks  to  me, 
you  will  thus  acquire  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  this  worthy 
Cftther,  whose  child,  having  died  before  its  seventh  year,  is 
now  an  angel  in  heaven." 

And  Perico,  anxious  no  doubt  to  liave  a  share  in  this 
tribute  of  gratitude,  seiEcd,  without  ceremony,  an  enormous 
glass  of  chinquirito,  and  swallowed  it  at  a  draught.  I  wit- 
nessed, for  the  flrst  time,  this  barbarous  custom,  which  com- 
pels the  father  of  a  family  to  cloak  his  sorrow  beneath  a 
smiling  face,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  his  house  to  the  flrst 
vagabond,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  a  sereno,  comes  to 
gorge  himself  with  meat  and  drink  before  the  corpse  of  his 
son,  and  share  is  that  profuse  liberality  which  often  brings 
want  to  the  family  on  the  morrow. 

The  orgie,  which  had  been  disturbed  a  moment  by  oar 
entrance,  now  fell  into  its  nsual  course,  and  I  began  to  cast 
my  eyes  about  a  little.  In  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  excited 
females,  who  esteem  it  a  duty  never  to  neglect  a  night  wake, 
I  perceived  a  pale  face,  lips  attempting  to  smile,  in  spite  of 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and,  in  this  victim  of  a  gross  superstition, 
I  had  little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  mother,  for  whom  an 
angel  in  heaven  could  not  compensate  for  the  angel  she 
missed  on  earth.  The  women  about  her  seemed  vying  with 
one  another  as  to  who  should  increase  the  sorrow  of  the 
poor  woman,  by  their  ill-timed  but  well-meant  importunities. 
The  different  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
dead  child,  were  described  by  one  woman ;  another  enume- 
rated infallible  remedies  which  she  would  have  applied  if  she 
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had  been  oontnlted  in  lime,  tneh  as  St.  NieholMs*  plMsters, 
inoias,  the  yapour  of  porslane  gathered  on  a  Fridaj  in  Lent, 
decoctions  of  herbs  strained  throngh  a  bit  of  a  Dominican's 
frock,  and  the  poor  creduloos  mother  turned  her  head  aviij 
to  wipe  her  eyes,  thorough! j  convinced  that  these  remedies, 
if  applied  in  time,  would  have  saved  her  child.  Sherry  and 
cigarettes  were  rapidly  consumed  during  these  discussions ; 
then  all  the  innocent  games  in  use  in  Spanish  America  were 
proposed  and  played,  whilst  the  children,  weary  and  sleepy, 
lay  down  to  rest  in  every  comer  of  the  room,  as  if  envying 
him  whose  discoloured  fkee  protested,  beneath  the  withered 
flowers,  against  this  odious  profanation  of  the  dead. 

Scarcely  a  word  occurs  here  that  might  not  be 
applied  to  an  Irish  wake,  eren  in  recent  times.  The 
system  existed  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
and,  probably,  had  a  much  deeper  origin  iu  Pagan 
superstition.  Even  in  some  parts  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  the  feast  of  the  dead  was  an  expensive 
business.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  burial  bill 
was  not  larger  tban  the  marriage  bill. 

The  nature  of  lh«  work  renders  an  abstract  of  its 
oontents  useless.  It  consists,  as  we  have  said,  of 
disjointed  narratives  told  with  much  spirit.  The 
following  narrative  describes  an  event  in  the  gorges 
of  those  giant  mountains,  whose  peaks,  near  the 
tropics,  are  covered  with  enduring  snows. 

k  DZLT70E. 

Already  the  Indian  village  lay  a  league  behind  us.  The 
route  we  were  pursuing  was  through  a  ravine ;  the  road 
through  which  could  with  difficulty  be  believed  to  have  been 
made  with  the  hand  of  man.  We  soon  entered  a  pine  forest 
which  ran  along  a  chain  of  preciptious  hills.  The  darkness 
which  was  reudpred  thicker  by  the  interlaced  branches  of  the 
trees  overhead,  was  so  profound,  that  our  horses  could 
literally  advance  only  by  the  gleam  of  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning.  Soon  the  storm  increased;  the  trunks  of  the 
pines  cracked  and  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind ;  and  the 
hollows  in  the  mountains  resounded  with  the  multiplied 
echoes  of  terrific  thunder- claps.  The  flashes  now  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  and,  at  last,  the  intermittent  gleams,  which 
had  hitherto  lightened  our  advance,  failed  us  entirely.  A 
deafening  thuuder  clap  was  fv>llowed  by  a  torrent  of  rain.  It 
had  now  become  impossible  for  us  either  to  advance  or  to 
regain  the  road.  Forced  to  remain  immovable  like  equestrian 
alatues,  we  were  obliged  to  shout  to  one  another  to  find  out  our 
respective  positions.  I  then  discovered  I  was  very  near 
Pray  Serapio.  The  voices  of  our  three  companions  reached 
us  like  a  distant  echo,  borne  along  amid  the  whistling  of  the 
squall.  We  at  last  found  ourselves  separated  from  one 
another,  without  any  probable  hope  of  joining  each  other 
during  the  whole  night,  each  of  us  being  forced  to  stay  where 
the  darkness  had  overtaken  him,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  the  forest 

**  Since  we  are  forced  to  remain  here,  as  motionless  as  the 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  in  Mexico,**  said  I  to  the  Franciscan, 
don*t  you  think  this  a  very  good  opportunity^  for  telling  me 
the  history  of  your  friend,  Fray  EpigmenioP" 

"  Fray  Epigmenio  !**  cried  the  monk.  "  This  is  not  a 
•tory  suited  either  to  the  time  or  tiie  place.  When  I  hear 
the  trees  groaning  like  spirits  in  purgatory,  and  the  torrents 
raging  like  wild  beasts,  I  have  not  the  courage  to  go  over  a 
history  that  is  frightful  enough  in  itself.** 

A  long  pause  followed.  *' Where  are  weP*'  I  at  last 
asked. 

*'  We  ought  to  be  only  a  mile  and  half  from  the  Detierio. 
We  have  kept  on  the  right  road ;  but  I  have  strong  fears 
that  we  have  got  entangled  in  a  ravine,  from  which  escape 
is  almost  impossible  amidst  this  darkness.  In  a  few  hours, 
•honld  the  rain  continue,  this  ravine  will  be  no  longer  a  road, 
but  a  torrent  that  will  carry  us  along  on  its  rushing  waters 
like  dead  leaves.  Qod  saocoor  cor  poor  souls  I'*  He  cros« 
atd  hiiBidf  devoutly. 


I  had  seen  too  often  in  America  torrents  suddenly  svofiei 
by  thunder-showers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  oproot  trm  i 
hundred  years  old  and  carry  down  rocks,  to  doubt  for  a 
moment  the  immiuent  danger  of  which  I  had  been  sppriied 
br  Fray  Serapio.  To  this  disheartening  reply,  I  hsd  bat  cm 
answer  te  make — we  must  have  a  fin  at  aoy  price.  Us. 
luckily  the  monk  had  left  his  flint  and  steel  with  the  student. 
I  was  not  discouraged  however ;  and,  nnwiltisg  to  thror 
away  any  chance  of  extricating  ourselves  from  our  dissgmsbli 
position,  I  alighted  from  my  horse,  took  in  one  of  my  budi 
the  reata  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  animal,  and  vith  the 
other  tried  to  gu'de  myself  while  holding  on  to  the  rocks.  I 
was  not  long  in  finding  my  progress  stopped  by  a  predpitoit 
bluff.  I  tried  the  other  aide ;  always  a  perpeadiealsr  vallof 
rock.  Foreed  at  last  to  stop  after  having  unrolled  tberedi 
to  ita  utmost  length,  I  came  back  step  by  step  to  dj  bon^ 
and  gathering  it  up  again  in  my  hand  remounted. 

**  This  ravine  is  in  truth  a  prison/*  said  L 

"  It  is  not  the  torrent  alone  that  I  fear,**  replied  the  neik. 
**  Bven  if  we  escape  drowning,  we  Hay  be  burned  to  death  if 
the  trees  are  set  on  fire  by  the  lightning.'* 

"  Could  we  not  leave  our  horses  here,  and  tiy  to  giia  oi 
foot  a  place  less  exposed  to  danger.*** 

**We  run  a  risk  of  tumbling  icto  some  quagmire.  Bf 
the  way  the  wind  hits  ray  face,  I  know  that  this  raviae  it  of 
great  extent.  Let  oa  remaiB  where  we  are  and  trait  to 
Divine  Providenee.** 

I  had  exhausted  all  my  expedients,  and  could  find  nothisi 
to  reply  to  those  hist  words  of  Fray  Serapio's,  which  were 
uttered  in  a  truly  mournful  tone.  Some  moments  ptssed. 
The  storm  was  still  at  ita  height,  and  I  could  not  shot  my 
ears  to  ita  wild  nusie.  In  the  depths  of  the  forests,  s  wsil 
as  of  a  thousands  spirits  eame  booming  on  the  wind  \  torreoti 
raged  and  dashed  from  rock  to  rock,  the  piues  cresked  like 
the  mast  of  a  vessel  caught  in  a  hard  gale,  and  above  oor 
heads  the  wind  whistled  strangely  amongst  the  leaves.  Dsrinj 
the  temporary  lulls  of  the  tempeat,  we  heard  oorcoropasiou, 
who,  whether  from  ignorance  or  a  wish  to  drown  their  sesM 
of  danger,  were  shouting  and  singing  with  all  their  might 

"Don't  you  think,'*  said  I  to  the  monk,  "that  this giieiy 
is  somewhat  out  of  place  P  I  have  a  good  mind  to  make 
them  sensible  of  the  danger  they  are  running,  to  caoiethea 
to  change  their  jovial  song  for  the  'tfCr  profimJu*** 

"  What  good  would  that  do  P**  said  the  monk,  gloomily. 
'*  Would  it  not  be  better  for  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  their 
danger,  and  let  death  surprise  them  in  their  joyous  thooght- 
lessnessP  At  this  moment  when  the  spirits  of  dsrksas 
are  hovering  about  us,  the  human  voice  seems  to  bring  »itb 
it  an  undefioable  eharm.  I  have  not  yet  told  yoa  the  story 
of  Fray  Epigmenio.  V\\  do  it  now.  I  would  rather  heir 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice  than  the  whistling  of  the  lisi 
among  the  firs.  And  now  when  I  think  of  it,  it  was  is  thj 
eonvent  of  the  Desierto,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  forest,  sad 
exactly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  the  most  intetsitiBj 
ooenrenoe  in  the  lift  of  Fray  Epigmenio  took  place." 

The  monk  began  his  atory,  which,  howcTcr,  ve 
cannot  follow. 

Af^er  it  had  gone  on  for  some  time, the  Franceisean  ssddssly 
paused,  and,  turning  to  me,  said  :  •*  Are  you  listening?" 

"  I  confess,"  I  rejoined,  "  that  I  am  paying  more  aiteolwa 
to  the  noise  of  the  water  which  is  now  rising  about  oar  feet. 

The  monk  proceeded  until  a  blinding  flash  of  %btmi^ 
interrupted  his  story.  The  storm  was  ineraasiog.  Tm 
muddy  water  had  now  risen  aa  flir  aa  oar  stirrups.  Osr 
horses,  that  had  atood  without  motion  for  some  tiros,  no* 
turned  and  presented  their  chests  to  the  current,  which  w« 
surging  up  higher  and  hitjher  every  minute.  Aronnd  ns  w 
the  depth  of  the  wood,  with  the  noise  of  the  torrents  wtf 
mingled  wild  harmony  of  the  brawling  winda  that  seeasd  to 
blow  from  every  point  of  the  compass. 

"The  water  is  rising!"  cried  Fray  Serapio,  "and osr 
horses  will  soon  be  utterly  powerless  against  its  fow." 

Almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  poor  animals  tsmsj 
quickly  round;   and,  whether  gBided  by  instinct,  or  esnw 
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avt J  Vr  tks  ferM  of  the  eamni,  they  moTtd  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  rarina.  A  cry  of  distress,  waftwd  to  as  by  t1i« 
wiad,  apprised  as  that  the  torreot  was  also  bearing  away  oar 
eoapaoioos  in  misfortaae.  A  second  flash  lighted  ap  the 
forest,  and  vis  followed  by  a  etap  of  thnader  which  shook 
the  air.  A  salphorie  odonr  fllled  the  atmosphere ;  and,  im- 
■edia(«ly,to  oar  iocxpressible  satisfaction,  a  pine,  which  bad 
baea  stmek  by  lightening  a  few  paces  from  as,  blazed  np  and 
•eon  illusiaated  the  sarroandiag  objects. 

*  Ws  an  sated,**  cried  Fray  Serapio,  **  I  see  near  as  a  rook 
low  eaoQgh  for  oar  horses  to  monnt.*' 

Oar  eoapanions  had  already  escaped  from  the  torrent ; 

tKey  eeeeanged  aa  by  yotoe  and  gestures  to  do  the  same. 

Uy  horn,  by  a  desperate  effort,  reached  the  top  of  the  bank. 

I  bad  keyt  cbse  by  Fray  Serapio,  whose  hone  had  twice 

sMaafliitbs ascent,  and  had  twice  fidlen  back;    bat  the 

third  tioe,  hke  a  troe  Meaiean,  he  accomplished  it. 

Uam,  from  the  varied  character  of  its  climate, 
Meoery,  and  aoil,  prodaoes  nearly  e?erj  requiaite 
for  soeiai  existence.  The  Spaniards  fonnd  it 
powerful  and  rich — ^the  land  of  corn,  palms,  vines 
—the  land  of  gold  and  silver — the  home  of  flowers. 
Tbey  bare  managed  it  now  for  four  oenturiea 
nearij,  and  it  is  idvrays  beooming  poorer.  "  Vaga- 
bond Life  in  Mexico"  may  therefore  be  read  for 
pletnxre  or  for  profit.    It  answers  both  ends. 


Pfoftuor  WlkofCs  Works.     Vol.  III.     Nodes  Am- 

hrontauB,     Edinburgh :   William  Blackwood  & 

Soas. 

Thb  "  Noetes  Ambrosiann"  restore  old  faces  and 

old  times  to  many  individuals,  and  their  conclusion 

▼ill  leare  more  than  as  many  regretting  that  they 

▼ere  not  longer.   Some  sedate  people  have  objected 

OB  their  m^pearanoe  to  the  confession  of  deep 

drinking  and  great  gormandising  made  by  the 

sereral  parties  in  the  scenes.     These  good  persons 

forget  that  the  spirit  of  the  "  Noetes"  lay  in  an 

oocasional  exaggeration.    If  they  cannot  distinguish 

between  the  naked  truth  and  a  little  over  the  truth, 

tbey  must  be  distressed ;   because   in    this  third 

Tolnine  the  Shepherd  declares  that  the  black  loam 

in  tbe  Carse  o'  Crowrie  is  fifty  yards  deep,  and  its 

vhe&t  or  bean  stalks  twenty  feet  high — measure- 

IMBta^  in  {his  own  phraseology,  not  meant  to  be 

"preeeese.*'     The  reader  must  take  some  of  these 

outters  cum  nota ;  but  the  more  serious  passages, 

the  "bread"   of  the  "  Noetes,"  may  be  accepted 

▼itbont  reserve.     And  where,  in  our  language,  have 

▼e  any  conversational  passages  so  powerful  as  these 

eontributions  by  Professor  Wilson  ?     A  wealth  of 

geaios  is  thrown  into  some  single  chapters  equal 

to  all  that  could  be  searched  out  from  vt)lume8  of 

^Imagioary  Conversations,"  and  so  on,  like  needles 

from  hay.    We  have  no  syrapatliy  with  bis  politics, 

but  vith  his  large  heart  and  his  great  generosity 

to  otherB»  all  whose  sympathy  is  worth  bestowal 

▼ill  sympathise.      Tbe    third,   like    the    former 

Tefannes,  oontaios  information  that  we  would  not 

Teadily  lose,  and  opinions  on  facts  now  somewhat 

imosiog.    The  Shepherds  debates  with  De  Quincy 

ilvajs  lead  towards  a  patriotic  row,  and  while  we 

•we  the  Opium  £«ter't  talking  in  the  following 


passage,   we  prefer  stone  and  lime  to  day  for 
cottages  : — 

Skfpherd,  Dinna  mak  me  despond  o*  the  kintra,  Mr.  Do 
Qainshy.  Hoo  often,  when  a*s  black  in  natnr,  oatbnrsta 
the  son,  and  the  warld's  flUed  wi*  Hcht !  Oh,  man !  bat 
there's  a  majestic  meaning  in  thae  twa  words — Great 
Britein !  Think  ye  it  'ill  cfer  hae  a  Decline  and  Fa*  like 
the  Roman  Empire  P 

Enyifsk  Opium- Raier,  It  seemeth  alike  to  my  reasoa  and 
my  imagination,  Immortitl. 

Sheplurd.  And  then  think,  Sir,  o*  the  march  o'  iatetled. 
That  strengthens  a  State. 

Bn^lith  Opium-Eater,  It  does.  Bat  not  without  the 
flow  of  feeling. 

Shepherd.  Capital?  I  was  jast  gann  to  hae  said  that 
when  yon  took  the  words  oat  o'  my  month. 

EngUth  Opkm'Eaier.  We  want,  not,  Mr.  Hogg,  a  qaanti^ 
of  reasonable,  contented,  steady,  sober,  indostrions  inhabitants 
— mere  Chineses,aad  nothing  more;  but  we  want  men,  who, 
if  invaded,  will  spring  up  as  one  man — loving  their  ancestors, 
who  cannot  feel  their  gratitude. 

Shepherd,  It  woald  be  anreasonable  to  ospeek  it  ^— — 
English  Opium-Eaier,  — —  and  doing  ereiy  thing  for 
their  posterity,  who  have  done  and  can  do  nothing  for 

them 

Shepherd.  Gie  them  ilrst  time  to  get  intil  existence — and 

then  they  *11 

English  Opiwat'Eater.  ^men  among  whom  crime  is 

restrained,  not  by  a  vigilant  police,  bat  by  an  awful  sense  of 
right  and  wrong — who  love  their  soil,  and  not  only  see  it  to 
be  rich,  but  feel  it  to  be  sacred — yea  !  to  whom  poverty  and 
its  scanty  hard-wrung  pittances  are  the  gift  of  God. 

Shepherd.  That's  roosin  !     Ton' re  an  eloquent 

English  Opium-Eater. who  are  sustained  and  animated 

in  this  life,  by  the  operation  on  their  minds  of  their  convictions 
of  another — a  people  in  whose  vigorous  spirit  joy  is  strung, 
under  all  external  pressure,  and  who,  stooping  out  of  the 
low  doors  of  their  huts — clay-built,  perhaps,  yet  flower 
covered — hold  up  smiling  faces  in  the  sunshine,  and  from 
their  bold  foreheads  fling  back   the  blue  beauty  of  their 

native  skies 

Shepherd,  "Ring  back  the  blue  beauty  of  their  native 
skies  P"  m  bring  in  that  in  my  speech,  the  first  time  I 
return  thanks  for  my  health  at  a  public  denner. 

English  Opium-Eater,  I  have  been  spsaking.  Sir,  of  Scot 

land — a  country  naturally  poor 

Shepherd.  No  sac  naturally  poor's  it  looks  like.  Sir.  In 
the  Kerse  o'  Gowrie  the  sile's  fifty  yards  deep — a  fine,  rich 
broon  black  moold,  that  shoots  up  wheat  and  beans  twenty 
feet  high  ; — and  even  in  the  Forest,  what  wi'  the  decay  o* 
great  auld  aik-trees,  and  what  not,  there's  sic  a  deposit,  that 
in  diggin  welU,  yon  hae  to  gang  doun  amaist  to  the  verra 
centre-pint  o'  the  yerth  afore  ye  can  get  quit  o*  the  loam,  and 
jingle  wi'  your  pick  again'  the  grevvel.  Tbe  Heelans  to  be 
sure's  geyan  stang — perfeckly  mountawneous  a'  thegither— 
but  there,  Sir,  yon  hear  the  lowin  o'  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills — and  the  river-fed  glens  (naturally  puir,  indeed  P)  arena 
they  rich  wi'  the  noblest  o'  a'  craps  P — craps  o'  mea«  Sir 
(to  say  naething  the  noo  o*  the  snooded  lasses),  that 
Plalded  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array, 

(ane  o*  the  best  lines  that's  in  a*  poetry),  hae  frichtened 
the  French  oot  o'  their  sensee,  time  and  place  without  num- 
ber, and  immemorial,  frae  Fontenoy  to  Waterloo  P 

English  Opium- Kater.  I  do  not  disesteem  your  national 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  Hogg,  but  I  most  not  suffer  it  to  disturb 
the  course  of  my  observations; — and  I  was  about  to  say,  that 
in  fTT^^  and  merry  England,  there  may  be  less  of  that 
dignity  of  which  I  spoke,  because  less  is  overcome, — the 
spirit  may  be  less  free  even,  perhaps,  in  some  respecls,'- 
becanse  the  body  is  better  endowed ; — ^yet  hath  not  such  a 
people  great  conceptions  P  Yfti,  the  people  of  England /<»/ 
the  greatness  of  their  country ->  because  they  know  that  she 
has  been  always  free  and  enlightened  from  Alfred — Magna 
Charter — tho  Beformation^  the  Aiiaada — tho  SuEiisii 
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HuHDUD  AND  EiOHTT-EiORT— that  the  hit  erer  beea 
awfal  in  tho  sight  of  natioof.  And  since,  Sir,  yon  speak  of 
France,  otir  Harrj  it  was  that,  like  a  lion,  ramped  among 
the  Lillies— o«r  Black  Prince,  that,  in  his  tent  with  captive 
kings 

Shepherd,  Twas  lacky  for  them  haith  that  they  nerer 
tried  the  fechtin  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  wi*  Scotchmen, 
or  aihlins,  wi'  blaidy  noses,  they  woold  hae  bitten  the  dnst 
at  Boslin  or  Bannockbnm. 

Bitglkh  Opitm'Eafer.  I  forget  the  precise  lines.  Sir,  bat 
Shakspere  makes  some  one  in  that  noble  drama,  "Henry  V.," 
speak  of  the  "  weasel  Scot,**  who,  daring  the  conquest  of 
France,  **  stole  in,  and  sacked  his  princely  eggs  "  — — 

Shepherd,  And  a  great  goose  he  was  for  layia  them  in  an 
unprotected  nest  amang  the  nettles.    Haw,  haw,  haw  ! 

The  first  part  of  the  next  qnotatioa  should  be 
Kad  m  coziiiexion  with  the  boy  bom  and  the  peace 
signed  last  month  in  Paris.  Napoleon  dead !  Not 
so  dead  as  the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynastj 
at  present : — 

THE    SHITHlEB^a  OOUNTBT's  TRtTVDER. 

Tieiler,  Napoleon  and  Alfred  1 — ^The  one  is  already  dead, 
the  other  will  lire  for  erer.  Alfred !  the  mighty  warrior, 
who  qnelled  and  droTC  afar  from  him  the  terrible  enemy  that 
had  baffled  the  prowess  of  all  his  predecessors — the  Fsther 
of  his  people,  who  listened  to  all  compbdnts,  and  redressed 
all  wrongs — the  Philosopher,  who  raised  np  a  barbarons  age 
towards  the  height  of  his  own  mind,  and  fonnded  the  cirili- 
sation  of  England— the  Jjegisktor,  whose  laws,  after  a 
thousand  years,  make  part  of  the  liberties  of  this  country  1 

Shepherd,  Better  than  I  expected.  Tak  breathe,  and  at  it 
again,  tooth  and  nail,  lip  and  nostril. 

Tickler,  Our  imagination  cannot  dream  of  a  greater  man 
than  this,  or  of  one  happier  in  his  greatness.  Tet,  we  do  not, 
I  opine,  Ur.  Be  Quincey,  think  of  Alfred  as  strongly  pos- 
sessed by  loTC  of  fame.  We  think  of  him  as  conscions  of 
his  own  high  thoughts,  and  living  in  the  elevation  of  his 
nature.  But  he  seems  to  us  too  profoundly  affected  by  his 
great  designs,  to  care  for  the  applauses  of  the  race  for  whose 
benefit  his  mighty  mind  was  in  constant  meditation.  He 
seems  to  us  rather  absorbed  in  the  philosophic  dream  of  the 
wide  change  which  his  wisdom  was  to  produce  on  the  cha- 
racter of  this  country,  and  all  that  he  did  for  man,  to  have 
desired  the  reflection,  not  of  his  own  glory,  but  of  thmr 
happiness.  The  thoughtful  moral  spirit  of  Alfred  did  not 
make  him  insensible  to  the  sympathies  of  men ;  but  it  was 
self-satisfied,  and  therefore  sought  them  not ;  and  accord- 
ingly, in  our  conception  of  his  character,  the  love  of  glory 
makes  no  part,  bat  would,  I  think,  be  felt  at  once  to  be  in- 
consistent with  its  simple  and  sedate  grandeur. 

Shepherd,  TouNe  acquitted  yourself  weel,  Mr.  TicUer, 
and  had  better  baud  your  tongue  for  the  rest  o*  the 
nicht  — • 

Worth. 

Lest  aught  less  great  should  stamp  you  mortaL 

Shepherd.  0,  man  I  Timothy,  what  are  yoa  sae  severe,  and 
satirical,  and  sardonic,  in  your  naturP  A  grin — or  a  toss  o* 
your  head — or  a  grumph,*s  a*  youaften  condescend  to  giein 
answer  to  a  remark  made  in  the  nataral  order  o*  discourse — 
but  its  no  richt  o*  you — for  folk  doesna  like  the  supercee- 
lious  in  society — though  it  may  pass  current  wi*  a  tall  man 
on  the  streets. — Fm  thinkin  you've  forgotten  your  face  I 

Tickler.  I  vote  we  change  the  arbour  for  the  Lodge.  *Tis 
oold — positively  chill — curse  the  climate. 

Bngluh  Opium-Eafer,  Our  sensations  ore  the  sole 

Shepherd.  If  you*re  cauld.  Sir,  yon  may  gang  and  warm 
yourself  at  the  kitchen  fire.    But  we'se  no  stir. 

Tickler.  Curse  the  climate ! 

Shepherd.  Cleemat !  Where's  the  deemat  like  it,  I  would 
wash  to  ken  P  Greece !  Italy !  Persia !  Hindostan  t  Poo — poo 
— poo!  Wha  could  thole  months  after  months o*  ae  kind  o* 
wather,  were  the  sky  a'  the  while  lovely  as  an  angel's  ee  P  I 


Commend  ma  to  the  bold,  bridit,  Uua^  blade,  boisteroos^  ud 
blnsterin  beautf  o*  the  Britiah  heaveas. 

'ReUer,  Bnt  what  think  ye,  James,  of  the  tnpie  torssdo, 
or  hnrricaae  P 

Shepherd,  I  wooldna  gie  a  doit  for  a  diuen.  Svoopis 
awa  a  tout  o'  wooden  cages  wP  ane  bigger  thaa  tliehTe, 
ca*d  the  governor's  house,  and  aifalias  a  tralj  eoatenliUs 
kirk,  floatin  awa  into  rottenness  sae  mudde  coloaislpndsse, 
rice,  nun,  or  angar,  and  friohtenia  a  gang  o'  nesgen.  It 
mayna  roar  tae  loud  nor  sae  lang,  perhaps,  as  oar  sin  isdi* 
genoBS  Soottish  thuuMr ;  but  it  ndrs  load  and  Iiag  soesch, 
too,  to  satisfy  ony  reasonable  Christian  that  hss  the  ksit 
regard  for  his  lugs.  Nae  patriot,  Mr.  Tickler,  would  osder* 
value  his  native  Idntiu's  thaiiner.  Hear  it  sptagin—lap, 
step,  and  loup — frae  Cruaehan  to  Ben  Neris !  Tht  led 
deer — ^you  mioht  think  them  a'  deed-*and  that  their  sntim 
wer  rotten  bnncbea— eae  stano-like  do  they  coaeh  stvecs 
the  dape — ^without  a  rustle  in  the  heather.  Bbck  is  the  ikj 
as  pitch— bat  every  here  and  there  shootiB  up  throogh  the 
purple  gloom, — for  whaa  the  liohtnin  darts  oat  its  Ho; 
serpents  it  ia  purpla,-*-lo  1  bricht  pillars  and  piasicki 
illnminated  in  the  growlin  darkness,  and  then  goae  in  I 
moment  in  all  their  gloiy,  as  the  day-niebt  deseeadi  dssnr 
donn  upon  the  heart  o'  the  glens,  and  yoa  on^hesrtlM 
mountain-tap ;  for  wha  can  aee  the  thousand-yesr-anM  oin 
up-by  yonder,  whan  a'  the  haill  heaven  is  la  eosl  dood- 
takin  fire  every  noo  and  then  as  if  it  were  a  faniace->ud 
then  indeed  by  that  flaah  auiy  yoa  see  the  caira  like  a  giaaf  i 
ghost.  Up  goes  the  sable  veil— for  an  eddy  hu  been 
churnin  the  red  river  into  spray,  and  noo  is  a  whirlwiod-^sd 
at  that  npdriviag  see  ye  not  a  hnndrcd  snasr-white  toneoU 
tamblin  frae  the  moantaina,  and  every  cliff  rqoiein  in  iti  sev- 
bom  cataract  P  There  is  the  vaa  o'  anither  doad-amyftn 
the  sea.  What'ill  become  o*  the  puir  ships  P  A  dinosl 
word  to  think  on  in  a  tempest — lee  shore!  Thsre'tue 
wand  Boo^-only  a  aort  of  sagh.  Yet  the  dond-aray  oobh 
on  in  the  dead-mareh — and  that  ia  the  muffled  dram.  Na— 
that  flash  gaed  through  my  head,  and  I  fear  Pn  itricka 
blind  1  Battle— rattle— rattlft--aa  if  great  grsnite  stosei 
were  shot  out  o*  the  sky  doan  an  invisible  aim-roof,  vA 
plungia  sollenly  intil  the  sea.  The  eagles  daoma  wr«>>7 
bnt  that  demon,  the  raven,  oroaka — eroakB--orosb,-*4i  it 
out  o'  the  earth,  or  out  o'  the  air,  cave  or  dead?  Vj 
being  is  cowed  in  the  insane  aolitade.  Bot  pity  me--biMi 
m^— is  that  a  wee  bit  Hiekind  lassie  sitteo  ia  her  pbid 
aneath  a  staoe^  a'  by  hersel,  far  frae  hame,  ha'in  been  seat  to 
look  after  the  kids — ^for  I  declare  then  is  ane  lyia  oa  her 
bosom,  and  its  mither  manu  be  dead  I  Dinna  be  friditeoed, 
my  sweet  Mhairi,  for  the  lichtnin  ahanna  be  allowed  by  God 
to  tooch  the  bonny  blue  ribbon  round  thy  ydiov  hair?— 
There's  a  bit  o'  Scottish  thnnner  and  lichtnin  for  yoa,  Mr. 
Tickler,  and  gin  it  doeana  satisfy  you,  aff  to  the  troppia  for 
a  tornawdoe  1 

And  as  it  bears  upon  current  politics,  testifjriof 
to  the  impoKcy  of  prophesying,  common  to  great 
men,  we  quote  the  following  extract  toachiog  one 
of  the  many  French  reyolutions — that,  namdy,  of 
1830 :—       . 

FALL  OF  CUl&LXS  Z. 

Shepherd.  Let  ns  hae  about  half-an-honr's  talk  o'  pditio 
— and  then  hae  dune  wi*  them  for  the  rest  o'  the  nicht. 
What  o' France^ 

North.  James,  all  men  who  had  visited  Trance  with  their 
eyes  and  ears  open  einee  the  aoeession  of  Gharks-Hiow  ei' 
king — knew  that  a  stmggle  was  going  on— on^  to  cei« 
with  the  overthrow  of  one  ofthe  parties— betweentheBoyw- 
ists  and  the  Liberals.  Each  party  strove  to  change  the 
charter  given  by  Louis  XVm.  into  so  many  dead  lettas. 
But  the  Liberals— as  they  are  called— were  from  the  begii- 
ning  far  more  «npriaoi|M  than  the  Boyalista  were  <**"  *^ 
the  end;  and  had  Charles  and  Polignac not aeted sa th^ 
did,  in  the  matter  of  the  ordonnances,  the  monardiy  had 
been  virtually  destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

Shepherd,  Do  yon  really  aay  tae.  Sir. 
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IMk  TvD  couiei  ware  open  to  Charles — to  abdicate 
th§  throae  rather  than  to  sit  there  a  shadow— K)r  to  support 
liw  oidoDoaaees  hf  the  sword.  That  woold  not  ha?e  been 
mjt  bat  it  woold  hare  been  possible ;  and  had  Chaiies  been 
tbs  testh  part  a  Napoleon,  it  wonld  haTe  been  done — and 
hit  eoemes  haring  been  overawed  by  the  army,  the  streets 
d  Faris  had  not  been  stained  with  one  drop  of  blood. 

Skepierd*  Oh  I  bat  lie  was  a  weak  man ! 

HcHk,  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  weak  man,  James ; 
but  OB  this  eoergeiiey — ^this  crisis  of  his  &te— he  reckoned 
Yitlioat  fais  host — and  thenee  his  second  Tisit  to  Holyrood. 

Skefkeri,  i  will  ca*  on  him  neist  time  I  come  to  Embro'; 
lod  if  ht^s  no  at  hame,  leave  my  eaird. 
ffMi.  Liberty,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  like  the  air  we 

bmthe— if  v«  have  it  not  we  die.      You  have  heard  these 

worisbefarl— and  yon  and  I  have  felt  their  meaning  on 

tlie  BsoaalUB4op.     Slavery  is  a  living  death. 
U^Url  That's  a  bnll^ 

]f«ik.  Bat  of  all  slaveries  the  worst  is  that  which,  danc- 
JMf  m  ehaisi^  supposes  itself  Freedom. 

Si^pkri.  Bot  didna  ye  admire,  sir,  the  behavionr  o*  the 
Mob  o'  IMsP 

KoHi.  Aoold  man  like  me,  James,  ischaiyof  his  admiration. 
Is  my  yoBth— some  forty  years  ago— I  was  too  prodigal  of 
it—isd  the  ma  I  worshiped  set  in  a  shower  of  blood.  The 
f  reach,  with  masy  and  great  defects-*  are  a  gallant — a  noble 
psople;  bot  the  mob  that  foaght — and  they  fonght  well-^ 
tho^  TiclorioBa  over  but  feeble  opposition — doring  what 
I  lore  others  to  eall  the  Three  Bl&rumt  Days— were  not 
the  Freaeh  Psople-*«nd  I  shonkl  be  ashamed  of  myself  were 
I  to  wsste  any  of  my  entbnsiasm  on  snch  aetors,  prepared 
lo^  befbffehand  to  play  their  parts — yet,  after  all,  little 
better  than  pnppeta — though  the  machinery  worked  well— 
ttd  vtt  triumphant. 

Vitpierd,  I  thocht  yon  wadoa  attend  the  meeting. 

^i»fi.  had  I  been  a  repnblioan,  I  wonld  ;  and  have  de- 
ehred  my  delight  and  exnlution  at  the  downfall  of  a  great 
ttd  saeient  monarchy.  Probably  I  shonld  have  thooght  it 
t  deapotiim,  and  wonld  have  snog  odes  and  hymns  of  thanks- 
giriag  vhen  all  its  towen  and  temples  tottered  into  dnst. 
Sosie  neh  BMn,  I  believe,  were  at  the  meeting  here— and 
beliefiog  them  to  be  eonscientions  and  consistent  they  have 
sj  respect. 

Skpkerd,  And  mine  too— and  I  howp  theyMl  ba  proud  o*t. 

Aor/i.  Other  men,  again,  were  at  the  meeting,  James, 
vbo  iove  what  they  call  a  limited  monarchy — and  limited  the 
Fieoeh  MoDuehy  is  now  to  their  hearts*  content  I  Till 
Loais  Philippe  began  to  reign  (to  reign !)  eyes  never  saw  a 
cipber. 

Skepierd.  I  hae  mair  power  in  the  Forest — nnder  the 
yosBg  Djnck,  I  verily  believe — though  Pm  no  his  grieve — 
^  the  son  of  Egalit^  now  has  in  Paris,  under  old  Lafayette 
u4  that  sweet  innocent  invention  for  preserving  freedom, 
the  Nstaonal  Guard. 

The  shrewd  politicians  of  Picardj-place  little 
tboQght  that  anno  1856,  the  land  around  Sebastopol 
should  be  illaminated  by  the  fires  of  four  armies 
for  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  prisoner  of  Ham — the 
liero  of  the  eagle  flight  from  Boulogne ;  and  to  the 
Slighter  of  a  Spanish  Count.  If  the  Shepherd 
could  only  have  dreamed  this  thing,  we  should 
luire  had  a  graphio  genealogy  of  the  Kirkpatrioks 
from  the  days  of  the  red*hauded  murderer  of  the 
Comyn  in  Dumfries,  down  to  the  Empress  Eugenie. 
But  twenty-flve  years  have  revealed  many  wonder- 
ful changes.  What  will  the  next  twenty-five 
years  unfold  ?  In  Edinburgh,  in  1831  the  ablest 
political  writer  of  the  last  generation  could  not 
oontemphite  the  outlines  of  recent  romance.  If  a 
xcond  sight,  caught  in  his  highland  fisheries,  had 
KTcaled  its  features,  and  he  had  told  them  to 


Tickler  in  the  *'  Nootes,*'  we  assume  that  his  read- 
ers would  have  quietly  pitied  the  delusion. 


Paterfamil%(u*8  Diary  of  iveryhodifi  Tour,  Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Hatchard. 
EvBATB0DT*8  TouB  is  Belgium,  and  the  Ehine. 
part  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  and 
France.  The  ground  is  trodden  down  by  the 
hoofs  of  travellers.  Paterfamilias  has  liftle  new  to 
say,  but  much  that  is  smart.  He  is  occasionally 
too  pert  and  smart.  His  notes  on  the  various 
towns  may,  however,  assist  future  travellers, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  paintings.  The  author 
complains  bitterly  of  the  general  tendency  of  the 
English  Chapels  on  the  continent  to  be  dull  and 
Puseyitish.  He  holds  any  approach  to  Roman 
tenets  in  considerable  fear  and  dread.  The  way 
in  which  he  deals  with  these  two  questions  will  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts  — 

THE  CHUBCH  IN  LYONS. 

Inside  there  is  the  "  miracle-working  image"  of  the  same 
poor  dear  meek  and  mnch  calumniated  Mary,  drest  ont  in 
cloth  of  gold ;  illaminated  profusely  with  tapers,  and  set  up 
for  worship  in  a  chapel,  plain  in  itself,  hnt  remarkable  for  being 
almostentirely  covered  with  offerings  of  the  faithful:  these  seem 
to  be  principally  needlework  prayers,  pictured  perils  and 
escapes,  small  models  of  various  parts  of  the  human  body 
cured  by  the  image,  and  richer  gifts  hung  up  in  heathen 
fashion  as  vowed  in  danger  \  sic^  tabuld  tacer  votivd  parUt 
indtetU,  &c ;  the  city  of  Lyons  has  recorded  its  eternal  grati- 
tude to  the  Virgin  for  preservation  from  the  cholera,  in  1836, 
by  giving  her  the  twenty-feet-high  golden  image  aforesaid, 
and  by  placing  itself  under  her  protection  for  ever  ;  so  the 
marble  reads :  and  two  Popes  have  granted  a  perpetual 
plenacy  indulgence  to  all  who  worship  at  that  idolatrous 
altar. 

In  preference  to  doing  this,  I  mounted  the  steeple,  and 
looked  round  on  a  wonderful  view ;  though  envious  rain 
environed  me  and  obscured  the  distance :  howerer,  all  Lyons, 
up  and  down  hills,  and  creeping  over  the  plain,  was  at  my 
feet — for  I  stood  just  below  the  Virgin's  image,  and  the  two 
converging  rivers,  and  the  fine  lofty-mansioned  city,  with  its 
bridges  and  churches,  and  green  suburban  gardens,  lay 
beneath  me  like  a  map. 

Lyons  is,  however,  the  most  steadfast  city  of 
France  to  the  faith.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  propa- 
ganda. The  Lyonese  are  a  busy  and  a  manufac- 
turing people,  earnest  in  all  their  labours,  and 
therefore  earnest  in  their  faith : — 

THS  XNGLTSR  CBAPZL  AT  PARIS. 

I  couldn't  help  feeling  the  contrast  between  the  nnattract- 
iveness,  if  not  repulsiveness,  of  our  church  externals  and 
those  of  popery.  There  was  the  magnificent  Madeline  with 
everything  to  please  the  taste,  and  eye,  and  ear,  freely  open 
to  the  meanest  or  most  heretical  comer,  and  thronged  with 
worshippers  all  day  long ;  and  here,  in  this  ill-built  chapel 
in  a  bye-street,  with  all  its  would-be  Gothic  architecture 
wrong  in  every  line,  and  as  for  even  the  simple  psalm  or 
chaunt  lamentably,  rather  than  ludicrously  deficient;  this 
chapel,  too,  shut,  with  rude  and  stem  exactions,  against  all 
but  those  who  would  pay  a  franc  eacli  for  the  service,  and  at 
that  by  no  means  full,  in  spite  of  English  multitudes  in 
Paris  ;  then  the  preacher  though  fair  and  well-intentioned, 
was  not  the  man  to  keep  consciences  awake  in  that  close 
atmosphere,  and  dullness  seem^  the  prevalent  idea  from 
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'*  Dearly  BeloTfd**  to  th«  benediction.  Yti,  with  all  theie 
lets  end  hiiidranceti, — (Why  should  they  exist?  How  is  it 
that  common  sense  and  common  eeal  cannot  do  away  with 
them  P) — onr  plain  primitive  Cliristian  mode  of  prayer  is  to 
my  poor  thinking  infinitely  prererablo  to  Rome's  gorgeoos 
ritaal  of  idolatry  aad  priestcraft. 

Upon  the  continent,  therefore,  an  Englishman 
is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  edified  by  attendance  on 
the  national  service;  but  few  of  them  take  "  Every- 
body's Tour"  with  that  object  in  view.  This  work 
is  an  advisable  supplement  to  the  guide  book. 


Gleanings  after  Grand  Tourists.  London: 
Bosworth  and  Harrison. 
A  CABELESS  reader  even  would  be  apt  to  say  here 
is  Paterfamilias  come  again.  A  marked  resem- 
blance exis  8  in  the  style  of  the  two  volumes.  Still, 
we  believe  them  to  be  thorouglily  independent 
publications,  not  emanating  from  the  same  pen. 
The  gleanings  are  often  preferable  in  quality  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  travels,  or  the  vintage. 
They  form  a  collection  of  antiquarian  and  classical 
notes;  displaying  scholarship  and  research.  A 
large  part  of  his  gleanings  has  been  published,  the 
author  says,  in  some  of  the  magazines.  In  their 
collected  form  they  are  nothing  worse  on  that 
account.  They  make  a  highly  interesting  and 
useful  volume.  The  mind  of  the  Gleaner,  like  that 
of  Paterfamilias,  is  permeated  with  opposition  to 
Roman  views.  All  the  Italian  states  are,  in  his 
opinion,  sinking.  They  belong  to  the  past.  The 
future  is  a  blank  to  man  which  a  master's  hand  is 
needed  to  fill.  Well  it  has  been  all  occupied  long 
ago,  but  we  know  not  the  process.  Now  and  then 
gleams  of  hope  spring  out,  like  the  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius,  and  all  once  more  grows  dark ;  Pied- 
mont and  Sardinia  are  the  only  twin  stars  of  hope 
that  promise  not  to  be  easily  obscured ;  but  all 
the  policy  of  Prance,  and  the  power  of  Austria 
will  be  employed  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  following 
passages  are  extracted  as  specimens  of  the  style : — 

TQUflVU  OtT  THE  BOaXS. 

How  Virgil  in  one  short  sentence  has  contrived  to  leave 
1  word'pfetnre  of  hoary  Poestnm  familiar  to  ns  all,  while 
more  laboured  encomiums  are  forgotten  I    To  this  hour  bii 

Biferi  rosaria  I'obsU 
pnta  before  us,  at  a  glance,  a  snnny,  ever-blooming  lands- 
cape, fresh  in  its  illusion,  after  two  thousand  years  ;  while 
the  more  elaborate  notices  of  Propertius  or  Clandian  are 
nntbonght  of,  or  known  but  to  the  prying  scholars  whoae 
pride  it  is  to  recall  what  no  one  thinks  worth  remembering. 
The  hemistich  of  Virgil  has  passed  into  a  proverb  for 
luxuriant  loveliness,  though  the  original  has  become  a  "myth," 
if  indeed  it  ever  had  any  other  existence  than  in  that  power 
of  the  poets  brain  which  can 

ffive  to  a{**y  nothings 
A  local  taabitatlun  and  a  name. 

The  flowera  of  Paesivm  are  now  "  nowhere,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  enthnsiasm  of  Eustace,  I  doubt  if  the  whole 
circuit  of  its  walls  can  at  this  day  produce  anything  richer 
or  sweeter  than  a  dog-rose!  It  was  budding  spring  time 
when  we  paid  onr  visit,  but,  like  Forsyth,  "  we  found  no 


deseendaota  of  the  eelebratad  fosca  extsat,**  tkonith  iaDie 
Virgilian  **  hortus-siocaa^*  they  floorish  still  in  all  thefrethneii 
of  an  enduring  spring. 

The  excursion  to  Poestnm  is;  in  all  senses,  th«  most 
serious  adventure  to  which  the  environs  of  Naples  iarite  ths 
tourist,  and  this,  whether  we  consider  the  time,  the  diitnce, 
the  dangers  of  the  road  thither,  or  of  the  plagat-dea  itself 
when  you  are  arrived  there.  Three  days  are  reqaind  for 
the  adventure  ;  one  to  be  paaaed  in  a  journey  of  fiftyoraitty 
miles  (as  yon  may  have  reated  at  La  Cava  or  Salerno  the 
night  before),  through  a  country  infamous  alike  for  bsd  lir 
and  evil-doers,  and,  when  oome  to  the  pestilentisl  ivunp 
itself,  you  are  warned  against  passing  more  than  a  fiev  houi 
there, — nor  is  this  a  warning  merely  **  m  ierrorm^  for 
while  at  Naples  we  shared,  in  onr  measure,  in  the  poblie 
sympathy  whioh  was  largely  engaged  in  the  case  of  a  &ir 
young  English  girl  of  high  birth,  struck  down  in  the  pride  of 
life,  and  wasting  to  death  in  a  low  fever,  traced  to  lii  boars 
exposure  in  the  hot  sun  and  malaria  of  Fcsstum— 

Where,  whom  the  robber  spares,  a  daadlier  lbs 
Strikes  at  unseao — and  at  a  time  when  jov 
Opens  the  heart,  when  summer  skies  are  blns^ 
And  the  clear  air  is  stift  and  delicate  • 
Tla  then  the  demon  works— then  with  ftat  sir, 
Th«  thoaghtless  wretoh  drinks  in  a  subtle  poisou, 
BuUing  to  sleep— and,  when  he  sleeps,  he  dies. 

Hogeri  (at  Foistum), 

Nor  had  that  horror  yet  subsided  which  was  felt  at  thenngt 
murder  of  a  young  Englishman  and  h\f  beantifal  vils, 
butchered  at  noon^y,  while  crossing  the  Calabriaa  vsiUi 
through  which  the  road  between  Salerno  aod  Ffutan  liei. 
In  all  these  circumstances,  and  consideriog  that  these  von- 
derfnl  ruins  were  rather  for  antiquaries  than  young  ladies,  I 
left  mine  to  keep  garrison,  and  recover  the  fatigoe  of  otr 

"  done  Vesnvios,"   while  my  friend  Captain  M ^ 

myself  took  train  to  Nocera,  and  thence  proceeded  to  ikep 
at  Salerno,  in  order  to  leare  for  Poestum  early  next 
morning. 

The  poets  verse  has  outlived  the  roses.  Tbal  is 
all.  Once  upon  a  time  the  rose-trees  roaj  haw 
been  planted  prettily,  and  the  roses  bloomed  cheei- 
fully  around  PoBstum.  Think  of  Syria^-once  tho 
garden  of  the  earth — ^now  better  than  it  recently 
was, — but  still  the  home  of  a  few  people  only, 
dwelling  among  ruins. 

THE  MAULBI4. 

Casting  an  eye  on  the  map  of  Italy,  from  the  **M»rHnffl»* 
of  Tuscany—by  "  Oslia"— along  the  extent  of  the  "Poatin* 
Marshes,"  then  (leaving  the  volcanic  region  of  NapH  «'  i 
were  a  parenthesis)  down  the  shore  of  Calabria,  the  sesieem* 
to  be  constantly  raising  upon  the  land  a  fringe  of  (Ubrit 
which  forms  a  breakwater,  strengthening  every  yesr,  »m 
keeping  in  the  outfall  drainage  watere  of  the  interior ;  withtfl 
this  long  line  of  coast  flow  at  intervals,  through  longdilsiial 
plains,  sluggish  rivers,  which  would  give  at  best,  and  with 
all  the  aids  and  appliances  of  acience  snd  labour  to  bdp  tbao. 
but  tolerable  outfall  for  the  watera  of  the  regioDi  tkreogii 
which  they  flow,  fint  now,  as  they  loiter  on  their  viy— 
«  melancholy"— "slow"— "cribbed,  cabined,"  impeW  by 
an  antagonist  and  unchecked  natural  action,  with  no  iodni- 
trial  spur  to  their  own  activity,  their  drainage  is  imnisiMj* 
ably  insufficient ;  hence  a  vast  body  of  stagnating  watw  " 
retained  and  diAised  through  the  interior  of  the  esaatiy, 
forming  extensive  swUHpa,  where,  under  the  powerfal  iaflneaee 
of  a  southern  aun,  rank,  noxious  vegetation  springs  ap ;  o 
process  of  time  its  fibres  decompose,  ite  gases  exhale !— h*rt 
we  stop, — and  leave  it  to  the  chemist  to  examine  how  thfis 
act  in  with,  or  itpon  the  atmosphere,  how  the  miasmata,  wi«« 
render  vital  air  lethal,  combine,  or  are  c»rried  by  theeoBWW 
air,  whether  chemically  or  mechanically,  we  know  not— « 
pretend  not  to  decide ;  but  here  is,  we  presume  to  sospert, » 
natural  cause  for  a  curse,  said  to  be  annually  extending  its 
invasions  over  the  fair  land  of  Italy— mastering,  as  wwj 
told,«iBww^  after  ••iKone'' of  Imperial  Eomeitwlt    Soat 
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f^ipM,  ynkk  vijconMi«  will  and  belter  ioicatioa  than  know- 
lidjte,  bavo  ttteinptrd,  vithin  their  own  estates  of  the  Charch, 
to  fr»pple  with  the  withering  evil ;  bat  it  still  eludes  and 
adnuxxs  upon  them,  ejects   them  from  tlieir  palaces,  and 
imders  a  *  bold  peasantry  a  ooantry*s  pride,"  an  impossibility. 
If  this  destroyer  can  be  icrappled  or  dealt  vilh,  it  mast,  I 
btliete,  be  ander  the  conditions  and  penalities  of  the  primeval 
cone,  and  in  the  **  sweat  of  the  brows*'  of  better  nerved  and 
nor*  energetic  man  than  the  Popedom,  or  any  other  power 
ia  **  sad  aad  sankeo  Italy,*'  is  likely  to  command  for  sanatory 
porposci.     I  deliberately  affirm  that  a  few  reffimenU  of 
"  mtmet  (with  something  of  the  spirit  and  steadiness  of  those 
"  Saioat"  who  Utely  left  the  English  shores  to  carry  a  rail- 
way ap  the  hetjchts  of  Sebastopol),  devoted  under  identific 
£ndm  to  ojpm  up  the  outfall  drainoffe  on  the  west  coast  of 
7(«Iy,  msU  do  mare  to  remedy  the  malaria  euree,  whatever 
its  aatue  as;  be,  than  all  that  has  hitherto  been  wasted  in 
desaUsrf  u4  ili-directed  attempts  to  effect  this  object. 

Hie  Gleaner's  scheme  may  be  carried  out ;  for, 
nov  that  peace  has  come,  we  shall  have  all  kinds  of 
itrange  and  wild  speculations  pressed  on  the 
pabiic ;  and  as  we  are  to  make  railways  for  the 
Italians)  we  may  also  endeavour  to  subdue  their 
malaria. 

We  have  copied  a  passage  of  an  antiquarian,  and 
mother  of  a  sanatory,  to  which  we  add  a  third  of 
s  moral  character.  The  traveller  caught  under  the 
gate  of  Rome — within  the  lands  of  the  Pontiticate 
—under  the  superintendence  of  a  cardinal,  what 
mrf  be  termed 

AH  TTJJAkV  KAOOED-SCBOOL. 

*?b  Kono,"  following  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor 
Deh  Geoga  (Leo  XII.)  attempted,  among  his  other  "  new 
brooa"  reforms,  to  sweep  away  the  incapable  prelates  and 
pMsistiag  managers  who  preside  over  the  Roman  charities 
is  detail  The  reforming  Popes  tried  successively  to  cen- 
iraBig  iht  raanagement  of  these  institutions,  and  to  establish 
osegeoeral  system  of  application  of  funds,  in  which  alt  the 
yuA  sod  rarioQs  provisions  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and  sick* 
MM  bnog  made  to  bear  a  proportionate  relation  to  each 
et^,  voald  become  more  effective  as  a  whole  ;  bat  they 
failed  is  their  efforts  ;  and  while  the  failure  is  said  to  have 
SMtiibfltcd  to  break  the  heart  and  hasten  the  ddath  of  the 
aikl  sad  amiable  Delia  Qenga— *'  Pius  the  Reformer,"  sick 
ud  tired  of  the  results  of  his  meddling  in  more  wa)'s  than 
ose,  lenns,  since  his  restoration,  to  have  adopted  for  his 
Botto  "* the  tara-eara^  and  allows  things  to  "take  their  old 
mm."  Jobbery  and  mismanagement  are  now  in  unchecked 
wci^bey,  and  the  abortive  revolution  has,  among  its  other 
m))^  given  to  abuses  this  advantage  ground,  that  they  can 
M«  Beet  all  attempts  at  improvement  with  the  whisper  of 
Ike  enls  of  rebellion !  and  the  danger,  not  of  **  letting  well 
ilsK,**  bat  of  '*  making  bad  worse,**  so  that  in  its  eharUie*^ 
ii  is  other  nuittan,  the  nnsaitained  outbreak  of  1848  has 
hft  the  <*  Uttt  staU  of  Rome  worse  than  the  first." 

Wa  drove  to  San  Michele,  in  *'  Rip&  Grande,"  beyond  the 
ISW,  tod  OB  ioekiog  admission,  found  that  we  had  unwil- 
%lr  tad  unloekily  timed  oar  visit  for  a  "  Festa,"  to  that 
■U  tht  ordiaary  eihibitiona  of  the  fpraat  boilding  were  dosed, 
vd  the  school  idle.  This  vaa  a  disappoiotmeat :  we  oould 
M  ipm  aaothei  day  for  the  visit,  bat  aa  oar  olyect  was 
nther  to  lee  the  working  details  of  the  charity  than  the 
ikev-rooma  of  sculpture  or  design,  which  are  (he  gfneral 
ittractions  to  visitors,  with  the  usual  intrepidity  of  the 
'Isiiae,''  vbo  seem  to  claim  access  to  all  things  sacred 
u4  profiioe  at  Rome  as  matter  of  course,  we  sent  in  our 
wdi,  with  a  petitioo  for  admission  aa  " totfageuTt  e»  route*'' 
ud  obtainMi  it. 

We  arrived  just  aa  the  religions  servioe  of  the  morning 
VMooaelttded.  Some  relic  of  extraordinary  sanctity  had 
^  jast  espoted  to  the  veneration  of  the  iojoates,  for  the 
nliibitioa  of  which  a  showy  altar  had  beea  erected  io  a  long 


hall,  or  gallery,  from  which  the  schools  ftnd  ahow-rooms 
opptied;   and  though   the  re  ic  had  been   rep'acel    in    its 
reliquarium,  and  the  service  was  ended,  yet,  as  the  bezgar 
boys  snuff  up  the  steam  of  some  great  London  eating  house 
as  a  regale,  so  we  came  in  for  the  smoke  and  heavy  over- 
powering odour  of  the  incense  which  still   pervaded   the 
atmosphere  of  the  apartment.     As  we  were  ushered  up  its 
length,  we  could  see  through  the  open  doors  the  spacious 
bat  deserted  class-rooms  at  either  side ;   and  from  one  of 
them,  at  the  upper  end,  we  heard  sounds  anything  but  suited 
to  the  solemnity  just  terminated — much  more  fitted  for  the 
riot  of  the  play- room  of  an  infant  school,  or  the  uproar  of  a 
nursery,  than  anything  else — and  on  arriving  opposite  to 
the  open  door  a  sini^ulnr  sight  presented  itself.    In  the  midst 
of  a  number  of  children,  struggling  and  screaming  with 
delight,  with  their  dark  eyes  sparkling  out  of  their  intensely 
Italian  faces,  and  a  forest  of  little  hands  held  out  in  eager 
expectation,  stood  an  o'd  man  in  the  cap  and  robes  of  a — 
Cardinal !    his  hands  fall  of  presents  or  prizes,  I  could  not 
tell  which,  and  his  countenance  ;;lenmi ng  with  good-n^itured 
perplexity,  cansed  by  the  volleys  of  "  datemi"  showered  on 
him  from  all  sides.     This  was  Oardiual  Fosti !  the  pfwsiding 
genius  of  theinstitation,  who  had  made  it  his  home,  his  hobby, 
his  diocese,  in  fact,  for  I  cannot  find  that  he  held  the  oversight 
of  any  other.      It  was  to  him  that  the  hospital  owed  the 
impulse  which  gave  it  its  attraction  for  visitors,  though  this 
had  been  accomplished,  as  it  would  seem,  by  a  diversion  of 
the  funds  from  their  original  uses,  which  had  been  those  of 
a  vast  *'  Foundling  Hospital"-~as  also  a  "  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  juvenile  offenders."      Upon  this  cardinal  Fosti  had 
superinduced  educational  and  industrial  departments,  which 
seemed   to   be   working  with   tolerable  success  for  Rome, 
although  we  suspect  that  a  "  Manchester  man"  would  etare 
at  the  statistics  of  the  industrial  speculation,  in  respect  of 
*  produce  and  return,"  "per  contra^*  to  "capital  and  labour." 
A.  thousand  persons  employed  on  the  various  departments  of 
'weaving,  spinning,  and  otherwise  preparing  material  for  th 
loom,  and  producing  annually  but  one  hundred  yards  of  tex- 
tile fabric  each,  would  present  but  a  shabby  baUnce-sheet  to 
any  of  our  English  roilUocrats  ;   but  then  to  balance  the 
account  must  be  estimated  a  certain  per  centage  of  idle  days 
(or  fesfae,  of  idle  hours  for  eiettaa^  and  all  the  other  items  of 
that  "  dolce  foe  niente,**  in  which  the  Italian  delights,  but 
under  which  the  Saxon  would  grow  "gnmmy," — "lumpish,** 
— and,  we  fear  it  must  be  added  beerhouee-ieh ;    so  that  on 
the  whole  perhaps  the  balancesheets,  as  they  stand,  suit  the 
temperaments  and  condition  of  the  two  people  better  than  if 
they  were  reversed. 

Another  industrial  department,  sailed  to  the  genius  of  the 
pupils,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  made  effective  by  the  good 
Cardinal,  is  a  series  of  schools  for  music,  architect  ir(^, 
statuary,  drawing— in  which  we  oould  perceive  he  took  par. 
ticular  pride  and  satisfaction.  To  persona  **  fed  to  the  full'* 
for  months  past  on  the  treMares  of  ancient  art  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Rooiaa  palaces,  the  pro- 
ductions which  hung  on  the  walls,  or  stood  in  the  studios  of 
San  Michele,  could  have  no  other  attractions  than  those  of 
other  schoolboy  prodactions,  nsnally  praised  as  **  wonderful, 
considering.  But  to  carry  on  the  idea,  I  question  if  the 
most  blindly-doating  mamma  in  the  world  oonld  feel  more 
pride  in  the  performances  of  her  infant  prodigy  than  did  the 
good  old  Cardinal  in  the  works  of  his  Olives,  as  he  directed 
onr  attention  to  them  in  walking  op  and  down  his  saloon ; 
and,  indeed,  our  first  view  of  him  in  the  midst  of  his  little 
"  subjects,"  when  he  looked  not  very  unlike  a  good,  kind, 
motherly  old  nurse  in  the  midst  of  a  nursery  nproar,  has  Irft 
us  a  more  natural  and  pleasing  recollection  than  if  he  had 
received  us  with  the  state  of  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  seated 
in  all  the  canopied  pride  of  the  "  purple." 

The  Englishman,  nevertheless,  found  the  dormitories 
dirty  and  small,  and  the  beds  so  close  on  the  tiled 
roofs  as  to  explain,  in  the  absence  of  ventilation,  all 
the  fever  of  the  place.  The  kitohen  amelt  of 
garlic. 
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The  Bridal  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  and  of  her  Foem, 

By  G.  H.  Bradbukt.  London :  D.  Bogae. 
Mb.  Bradbury  had  a  reputation  <o  lose,  as  a  poet, 
before  he  published  this  small  volume.  As  a  poet, 
he  has  not  lost  it  by  the  work.  The  "  Lady 
Blanche"  is  a  tale  of  love,  despondency,  war,  the 
Crimea,  marriage,  happiness.  Would  that  all  love- 
stories  of  the  Crimea  had  ended  equally  well  But 
the  bells  that  chime  for  peace  are  knells  of  death  to 
many  true  and  warm  hearts.  "Lady  Blanche*s*' 
lover  had  obtained  leave  of  absence,  on  urgent  pri- 
vate affairs,  we  presume ;  and  small  blame  to  him 
if  he  did,  for  the  Lady,  according  to  Mr.  Brad- 
bury, was  passing  fair.  The  major  poem  in  the  little 
volume  interests  us  not  so  much  as  the  smaller 
poems.  Many  of  the  verses  are  extremly  pretty 
and  poetical.  Some  of  them  are  political,  like  the 
following,  which  might  do  for  a  tract  to  the 
Administrative  Reform  Association :  — 

For  thou  haBt  inindt  of  goldeo  grain. 

And  knowledge  with  its  brilliant  ore — 
Great  men,  whose  wealth  lies  in  the  brain, 

Ai  poverty  lies  in  the  poor — 
WhoM  build  thy  grandeur  higher  still, 

With  statesmen's  power  and  statesmen's  will. 
Let  mortals  rule  whose  strength  of  mind 

Can  compass  all  the  ills  we  feel — 
Who  know  the  wants  of  human  kind, 

And  show  the  faculties  to  deal 
With  every  wrong  and  every  plan 

That  breaks^the  happiness  of  man. 
The  greatest  men  are  not  the  race 

Of  perfumed  dukes,  and  earls,  and  lords. 
Whose  only  gift  is  flippant  grace. 

Whose  greatness  but  consists  of  words — 
Whose  mighty  talents  few  can  see — 

Who  reign  where  genius  ought  to  be. 
Old  England— all  thy  noblest  souls 

Should  steer  thee  in  thy  hoar  of  need ; 
Brave  men,  in  whom  God's  gloiy  rolls," 

True  men  in  action,  thought,  and  deed — 
Who  know  thy  wants — who'd  strive  to  bless 

Thy  heart,  and  make  thy  sorrows  less. 

Mr.  Bradbury's  theology,  we  regret  to  observe, 
is  not  equal  to  his  politics  or  his  poetry. 
Oh,  God  I  what  brave,  yet  wounded  slaves. 

On  earth  weep  bloody  tears ; 
What  hearts  have  perished,  and  sleep  in 

The  dust  of  faded  years  I 
What  sorrows  unrecorded  beat 

The  bosoms  of  the  poor  I 
What  hands  have  reeked  with  tides 

Of  patriot's  guiltless  gore. 
Did'st  thou  make  many,  Oh  God !  to  weep, 

To  feel  the  tyrant's  sting, 
The  curse  of  hnnger,  and  his  brain 

With  maddened  woes  to  ringP  # 
To  feel  the  bane  of  sordid  laws. 

The  blistering  band  of  shame. 
The  maid  to  languish,  lips  to  pale 

That  flutter  forth  thy  name  P 
Oh,  Man !  believe  no  fabled  creeds — 

Thou  art  not  cursed  with  sin ; 
The  reign  of  dismal  saints  will  end 

As  reason's  joys  begin. 
And  all  the  charms  that  life  can  give, 

Will  ever,  Man,  be  thine; 
And  though  the  worid  this  truth  sha^l  bTim, 

Things  lovely  are  divine. 


Well,  if  man  is  not  curst  with  sin,  whence  oome 
the  "tyrant's  sting"  and  the  "tides  of  patriots* 
guiltless  gore  ?"  They  bear  a  close  reaemblance  to 
the  acts  and  fruits  of  sin.  The  same  folly  is,  if 
possible,  more  apparent  in  the  following . — 
We've  hands  that  dare  the  tyrant's  rod, 

And  strike  for  human  right. 
The  noble  gift  of  that  great  God 
Who  sits  enthroned  in  light — 
Who  made  the  blood  of  man  to  leap 

With  love  in  every  vein, 
TJneursed-,  though  bigots  ever  rave 

Of  Eden's  endless  stain ! 
The  race  of  man  was  never  made 
To  weep,  to  crouch,  and  pine — 
For  all,  from  peasant  unto  peer, 

Have  faculties  divine ; 
To  see  God's  beauties  grandly  spread 

O'er  mountain,  sea,  and  dell. 

Where  first  creation's  dawn  arose 

And  night's  dark  mantle  fell ! 

If  Mr.  Bradbury  will  do  us  the  favour  to  compiw 
himself — a  very  bad  test  in  general,  but  Tiseful 
here— and  read  the  next  extract  from  his  own  book, 
we  will  ask  him  a  question. 

Great  God !  in  Thee  my  soul  believes, 

In  all  Thy  startling  powers, 
When  thunder  strikes  the  morning's  calm, 

In  summer's  snn-flushed  hours ; 
But  ne'er  believe  that  thou  hast  made 

The  strong  to  crush  the  weak. 
Who,  blanched  and  stifled  with  distress, 

Their  rights  in  darkness  seek. 
Ah !  gold  is  God  the  wide  world  o'er, 

The  prize  the  sordid  crave. 
With  hearts  cold  as  eternal  ice, 

And  hollow  as  the  grave ! 
And  thick  in  labours  swarthy  strife, 

The  toilers  fare  the  worst — 
Slave-branded  and  all  deeply  doomed. 
Tear-blinded  and  accurst  I 
This  is  the  question  "  If  there  is  no  sin  in  men, 
but  peasant  and  peer  have  faculties  divine"— «« 
third  quotation — how  do  the  strong  crush  the  ^^ 
— how  are  the  latter  blanched   and  stifled  viti 
distress — how  is  gold  the  God  the  wide  world 
over — how  do  faculties  divine  end  in  heads  coldas 
eternal  ice  ? 

There  is  no  true  Friend  of  the  Peoplcism,  Mr. 
Bradbury,  out  of  Christianity,  though  we  may  be 
deemed  bigots  for  writing  that  truth ;  and  betttf 
be  a  poor  politician  and  a  sorry  poet  than  a  m 
theologian. 
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THE  TREATY  OF   PARIS. 


Much  the  30th,  1856,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Ptris.    The  treaty  was  signed  on  a  Sunday  at 
Paris  and  Vienna — a   Sabbath  of    London  and 
EdioborgL    Objections  have  been  taken  by  some 
parties  to  the  conclusion  of  the  business  on  that 
<^j;  yet  the  members  of  the  Conference  might 
bare  been  worse  employed  than  in  giving  the 
▼orld  peace — if  they  had  done  it  well.    The  armis- 
tice expired  on  the  31st,  and  its  formal  renewal 
vas  sot  desirable  ;    yet  we  now  learn  from  the 
Crises  that  it  was  renewed  sine  die,  and,  there- 
ibre,  the  hurry  to  sign  did  not  originate  in  that 
caase.  The  representatives  of  the  dilTcrent  nations 
are  important  men  in  their  several  states,  and  were 
loxioQs  to  return  to  their  homes  and  offices ;    but 
ve  know  that  none  of  them  left  Paris  until  the 
16th  of  April,  and,  therefore,  the  haste  lo  use  the 
ea^*8  quill  did  not  occur  to  accommodate  them. 
The  French  Emperor  is  said  to  be  a  fatalist.    He 
u  not  supposed  to  be  religious,  but  he  is  super- 
stitious.    He  studies  coincidences,  and  dates,  and 
^ajs.    Tbe  Russians,  and  their  allies,  dictated  a 
peace  in  Paris  on  one  30th  of  March,  and  the 
RnssiaDs  concluded  a  peace  that  they  sought  in 
Pans  on  another  30th  of  March.     Thus  one  black 
^J  vas  struck  out  of  the  calendar  of  Napoleonism 
and  of  France.     Great  men  are  children  of  tender 
jears  on  some  points.     If  the  treaty  had  been 
negotiated  in  London  the  signatures  wonld  have 
been  attached  with  a  goose  quill.     This  course 
vould  have  been  natural  in  the  case  of  a  treaty 
where  some  of  the  diplomatists  had  acted  in  a 
credulous  and  foolish  manner,  like  geese.     As  the 
treaty  was   negotiated  in  Paris,    however,    the 
foperor  6  live  eagle  was  deprived  of  a  feather, 
vhich  was  converteid  into  a  pen,  under  the  certiQ- 
cste  from  somebody  that  it  was  the  genuine  article, 
^aken  from  the  pennon  of  the  live  eagle,  iu  some 
particular  garden  of  the  Trench  metropolis.     The 
quill  having  done  its  appointed  work,  was  inclosed 
ia  a  frame,  glazed,  gilt,  probably  jewelled,  and 
l^izzened  with  diamonds,  or  emeralds,  or  rubies, 
»iid  bestowed  as  an  heirloom  to  the   Empress. 


These  little  facts  are  incidental  to  the  character  of 
our  good  neighbours,  who  are  all  deluded  by  a  vain 
show.  In  this  case  they  have  exhibited  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace,  foreign  from  their  old  character. 
The  cause  lies  nearer  the  surface  than  many  in- 
quirers suppose.  The  Russians,  and  their  organs 
in  the  European  press,  have  flattered  them 
sedulously,  aud  we  always  dread  allies  who  are 
extremely  susceptible  of  flattery. 

The  treaty  of  peace  should  have  been  long  ere 
now  described  to  the  British  Parliament.*  Its 
terms  have  been  communicated  to  European  courts, 
whose  subjects  never  spent  a  thaler  or  lost  a  drop 
of  blood  in  the  war.  The  mysterious  secrecy 
mrintaiued  by  our  Cabinet,  under  cover  of  antique 
but  not  venerable  privileges  of  the  Crown,  is 
culpable.  The  business  is  now  settled,  the  con- 
ference is  dissolved,  the  ratifications  are  completed, 
but  the  nature  of  the  bargain  has  not  been  ex- 
plained officially  to  the  British  people,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  transaction.  Something  has 
been  done  that  interests  them  vividly.  They 
know  that  peace  is  concluded ;  but  they  cannot 
tell,  for  they  have  not  been  told,  its  condition?. 
Hereafter  they  will  be  allowed  to  criticise  them, 
and  even  to  turn  out  the  Minstry,  if  they  are 
deeply  displeased  with  tlie  terms ;  bu:  the  deed  done 
cannot  be  undone,  and  tbe  impeachment  of  a 
Ministry  would  not  repair  losses  by  a  treaty. 

Other  nations  are  supposed  to  be  bartered  or 
bought  in  the  same  way ;  but  we  are  sold,  yet  we 
are  not  publicly  for  sale,  and  should  have  different 
treatment.  The  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  re- 
specting peace  or  war  might  have  consisted  with 
the  conduct  and  pretences  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  but  they  are  far  too  old  and  objectionable 
for  the  nineteenth  century,  &c.,  &c. 

Treaties  regarding  the  duties  upon  pins,  or  pin- 
heads,  and  salmon,  may  be  negotiated  iu  secrecy, 

*  It  may  be  published  before  the  nppearoDcc  of  this  No., 
bat  at  A  late  period  of  last  month  it  had  not  been  con- 
mnuicated  to  Parliumcut. 
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looking  to  tbe  magnitncle  of  the  interests  involved ; 
bat  after  the  sword  has  been  drawn,  and  has 
waved  madlj  among  tlie  families  of  the  land,  until 
it  is  red  and  wet,  those  who  liave  lost  by  its 
practice  should  know  the  reason  for  sheathing  it, 
before  their  remonstrances  are  too  late. 

The  Government  were  chargeable  with  the 
inconsistency  of  asking  the  populace  to  illuminate 
and  rejoice,  while  they  kept  secret  the  conditions 
of  their  arrangement  with  Kussia.  They  have  par- 
tially imitated  the  (Government  of  France  in  that 
particular;  if  they  have  not  sought  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  gas  and  tallow  fVom  their  constituency. 
At  all  times,  and  upon  any  terms,  a  numerous 
portion  of  the  public  rejoice  over  the  cessation  of 
war ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  make  a  peace  worse  in 
its  character  than  any  hostilities.  The  present 
treaty  is  not  likely  to  deserve  that  character.  It 
is  probably  a  sober  coloured  bargain  to  abandon 
the  sword  for  a  time. 

The  Government  have  perhaps  done  aU  that 
they  could  for  the  people,  in  order  to  do  anything 
of  the  nature  that  has  been  done.  They  began 
the  war  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  not  adding  to 
their  own  territorial  possessions  at  the  cost  of 
Kussia.  They  could  not  increase  those  of  any 
other  Power  upon  the  Euxiue  vrithoat  forming  a 
thick  cloud  of  difficulties.  The  contest  was  thus 
undertaken  under  a  radical  disadvantage.  Russia 
might  gain,  yet  could  not  lose  in  any  particular 
except  one,  in  which  loss  has  not  been  incurred. 
Turkey  is  incapable  of  extension  to  the  north, 
because  it  is  incompetent  for  the  defence  of  its 
present  frontier.  Austria  might  have  accepted 
principalities  or  provinces  in  that  direction,  but  it 
contains  already  too  many  separate  parts,  without 
adhesive  strength  except  an  unpopular  Gbvernment. 
None  of  the  States  beyond  the  Bosphorus  desired 
territory  from  which  they  would  be  cut  off  by  that 
strait  and  its  masters.  An  arrangement  of  that 
character  would  only  have  complicated  the  natural 
difficulties  of  the  case  upon  the  renewal  of 
disorders.  The  materials  of  an  independent  State 
probably  do  not  exist  between  the  Danube  and  any 
part  of  Russia,  or  in  a  parallel  position  upon  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  A  Banubian 
republic  might  have  met  the  want  upon  one  side 
of  the  sea ;  but  the  Principalities  alone,  or  even 
united  to  Bessarabia,  would  have  been  weak; 
while  the  Turks  would  not  abaudon  their  suzerainty 
over  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Serria,  with  their 
sovereignty  of  Bulgaria ;  and  the  Austrians  knew 
that  any  grand  scheme  of  that  nature  involved 
danger  to  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  presented  a 
still  more  desperate  complication  of  difficulties. 
Rnssia  has  evidently  improved  its  opportunities 
and  time  with  assiduous  diligence  among  the 
provinces  won  from  the  Persian  and  the  Turk. 
Georgia  is  in  reality  southern  Russsia,  and  Tiflis  is 
its  capital.  No  other  power  has  more  completely 
absorbed  hostile  nationalities  than  Russia.  Even 
the  Circassians  have  exhibited  little  energy  in  their 


only  ohtaoe  for  prolonged  independence,  since 
1813  ;  and  the  Poles  of  Poland,  if  they  can  still 
strike,  have  been  animated  by  a  caution  incom- 
patible with  love  of  freedom — for  liberty  is  never 
wooed  and  won  by  men  who  delay  a  struggle  for 
its  sake  until  it  be  safe.  The  Poles  certainly 
received  no  encouragement  from  Britain  or  France. 
The  Western  Powers  were  anxious  to  oommsnd 
the  quills  of  Prussia  and  the  red  tape  of  Austria ; 
and,  therefore,  they  coold  not  obtain  the  sabres  of 
Poland.  The  Allies  began  the  combat  with  the 
determination  to  support  the  dynasties ;  although 
nationalities  should  perish.  It  was  a  conservatire 
and  not  a  reforming,  and  still  less  a  revolutionary 
war.  These  facts  may  explain  the  apathy  of  the 
Poles ;  but  they  are  not  the  men  of  1830.  Those 
Poles  who  nearly  conquered  Nicholas  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  would  not  have  waited  for  an 
invitation  from  the  West  in  1855.  The  circum- 
stances, or  the  purposes  of  the  Allies,  did  not 
induce  them  to  seek  the  revival  of  Poland ;  but 
those  old  Poles  would  have  made  circnmstances  for 
themselves;  because  all  parties  in  Britain  or  France 
will  concede  that  the  treaty  of  March  ooald  not 
have  been  concluded  in  Paris,  if  an  insurreetionsry 
army  had  been  in  possession  of  Warsaw.  Napoleon 
could  not  have  defied  Beranger  and  all  the  poets, 
Bosquet  and  all  the  soldiers  of  France,  by  a  peace 
without  Poland,  if  the  Poles  had  used  Uio  crisis 
provided  by  Nicholas  for  their  opportunity.  Even 
Viscount  Palmerston  would  have  been  obliged  to 
consider  the  revolutionary  element,  however  incon- 
venient for  the  Germans,  and  especially  for  oor 
proposed  Prussian  friend,  if  the  Poles  had  at- 
tempted to  help  themselves.  We  are  compelled  b^ 
the  silence  of  Poland  to  oonclnde  that  it  exists  no 
more  as  the  land  of  fiery  daring,  and  resolute 
struggles  for  freedom.  The  fields  and  forests  are 
there,  as  in  previous  years.  But  a  new  race 
inhabit  them — their  father's  children,  troly,  but 
their  degenerate  sons ;  either  ignorant  of  the  past 
or  careless  for  the  future.  If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  and  Poland  be  submerged  in  the  general 
Panscbvism  of  the  North  and  East,  we  have 
abundant  reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  a  Pbwer 
that  moulds  the  most  discordant  elements  to  its 
use,  and  degrades  them  to  its  standard,  within  the 
days  of  one  generation. 

'  The  Allies,  finding  no  ready  means  to  form  a 
barrier  state  between  Russia  and  Persia;  and 
Turkey;  and  Germany;  and  Sweden;  without 
offending  Austria  and  Prussia,  from  whidi  they 
shrunk,  were  evidently  compiled  now — or  while 
they  pursued  the  same  policy  they  would  have 
been  obliged  hereafter — ^to  make  peace  without  any 
large  change  of  territory.  Any  number  of  victories, 
however  decisive,  would  have  obtained  no  better 
territorial  arrangement  in  the  end ;  unless  they  had 
excited  internal  revolutions  within  Russia,  of  which 
no  expectations  and  no  symptoms  existed. 

This  peculiarity  in  the  ease  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  policy  expounded  by  the  Allied 
Powers  in  the  instrument  of  alliance.     They  de- 
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iennined  under  any  cinmmstanoes  not  to  make  a 
grand  ohan^  opon  the  territory  of  Rassia.     They 
not  smitten  by  an  astoniahing  love  for  the  integrity 
of  aa  empire  of  yesterday,  whose  sonthem  provinces 
vera  all  leqnirei  within  the  current  century.    But 
the  oonfiguration  of  Russian  territory  is  the  basis 
of  its  power.    It  occupies  the  northern  end  of 
the  woild,  with  a  narrow  exception,  and  the  Pacific 
only  sepuates  Eussia  in  America  from  Russia  on 
the  Ameer.    It  awelb  out  gradually  to  the  souths 
stretchiDg  farther  in  Asia  than  in  any    other 
quartet;  for  there  it  meeta  weak  nations  whose 
dkffginisation  is  its  strength.     Persia  could  not 
lesume  posMssion  of  Geoigia  even  if  the  authorities 
atTebenn  were  hoatite,  as  they  are  subserrient,  to 
Musooiy.  Turkey  might  have  defended  the  Crimea 
ipinsi  the  Russians  for  a  number  of  years  if  it 
liad  been  restored  to  the  Turks;   but  even  the 
Torkish  [voTinces  of  Asia  Minor  are  thinly  peopled, 
and  the  experiment  would  have  given  the  Russians 
and  Turks  a  new  battle-field  at  Perekop.     The 
formatioa  of  a^Danubian  republic  is  possible,  if 
the  baknoe  of  power,  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
existence  of  the  Auatrian  empire,  with'ita  concor- 
dats, jadls,  pdice,  and  scaffolds,  would  permit ;  but 
the  Asiatic  countries  bordering  on  Russia  do  not, 
» far  as  we  know,  contain  a  population  who  could 
be  organised  in  any  new  form — or  who  can  be 
oaited  onder  any  other  rule  than  now  exists. 

The  pndongation  of  the  war  might  have  forced 
the  enemy  to  a  more  costly  peace  than  that  of 
March  last,  even  without  reducing  his  territory 
farther  than  this  treaty,  and  might  have  forestalled 
his  resooroea  for  many  years.  The  Russian  war 
doses  upou  the  principle  that  the  combatants  pay 
their  own  costs.  This  condition  has  never  been 
iaserted  by  the  northern  diplomatists  when  success 
might  have  allowed  them  to  be  generous.  The 
franoe  of  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  pay  in  capital 
ud  in  provinces.  The  Turks  were  fined  boUi  in 
money  and  territory,  when  the  Russians  last 
attacked  theoL  The  precedents  established  by 
^  diplomatiata  of  St,  Petersburgh  were  distinctly 
{&T0QrabIe  to  pecuniary  satisfaction.  They^  had 
proroked  war  by  a  wanton  disturbance  of  peace. 
Their  armies  had  been  repelled,  their  fleets  had 
W  sunk,  and  their  fortresses  had  been  overthrown 
—yet  the  sin  required  greater  punishment  aa  a 
P'^Uon  for  the  future,  and  if  it  had  anticipated 
tbeir  resooroea  it  would  have  obviously  weakened 
*l*m  in  future  wars. 

The  national  debt  of  Russia  will  equal,  probably, 
one  handred  and  fifty  millions  aterling  when  all  the 
openses  of  this  hist  raid  are  paid.  The  interest 
opon  that  debt  is  not  under  Brb  per  cent.,  or  addi- 
tional anms  must  have  been  borrowed  at  a  high 
pnoe  whieh  would  have  made  five  per  cent,  the 
Average,  if  this  debt  had  been  raised  to  three  hon- 
ored millions.  The  Allies  would  not  have  been 
overpaid  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and 
they  Tould  have  been  strengthened  by  the  means 
▼bich  weakened  their  opponent.  The  terms  of 
^e  treaty  have  not  been  published  while  we  write, 


and  they  will  be  known,  probably,  before  the  dose 
of  the  month ;  but,  while  the  opinion  may  turn  out 
to  be  erroneous,  yet  we  believe  that  pecuniary 
satisfaction  has  not  been  obtained,  and  was  not 
sought,  while,  if  Russia  is  to  pay  no  part  of  the 
outlay  of  the  Allies  on  the  war,  we  see  little  reason 
for  rejoicing  over  half-finished  work. 

The  treaty,  we  understand,  abrogates  those  ex* 
elusive  rights  of  protectorate  over  the  Gbreek  Chris- 
tians in  Turkey  which  were  undoubtedly  secured 
to  Russia  in  former  negotiations ;  but  it  substitutes 
for  them  j)artnership  in  a  joint  protectorate,  where 
even  Prussia  has  a  part,  which,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, or  any  circumstances  ever  likely  to  exist, 
it  cannot  enforce,  although  it  may  give  a  trouble- 
aome  vote.  Ruasia,  at  its  convenience  and  leisure, 
will  continue  to  extract  from  this  partnership  all 
that  it  previously  possessed — or  more  than  all ; 
for  while  hitherto  the  exercise  of  exclusive  privi- 
leges caused  general  jealousy  of  its  influence,  here- 
after it  may  readily  obtain  three  or  more  votes  out 
of  flve  to  warrant  its  intervention.  The  current 
of  politics  may  isolate  this  empire  from  the  great 
Powers  of  the  continent,  and  we  have  never  gained 
much  credit  in  co-operation  with  them ;  but  that 
event  would  now  give  a  general  sanction  of  the 
protecting  Powers  to  the  next  invaaion  of  Turkey 
from  the  ^orth ;  and,  while  it  may  appear  impro- 
bable, yet  it  is  not  impossible — for  the  interests  of 
despotic  and  unconatitutional  Governments  are 
identical,  and  their  supporters  will  hazard  much  for 
their  security. 

The  protectora^«  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
with  the  strip  of  country  added  to  them,  will  follow 
the  same  course  with  these  less  defined  and  general 
protectorates,  in  practice — although  it  may  not  be 
included  in  the  same  clause  of  the  treaty. 

The  neutralisation  oi  the  Euxine  is  incomplete 
— for  Russia  and  Turkey  are  to  employ  an  armed 
naval  police  upon  its  waters,  and  the  Allied  Powers 
will  be  allowed  to  show  their  flags  on  one  or  two 
frigates  within  the  Black  Sea.  Its  shores  are 
possessed  entirely  by  Russia  or  Turkey  and  the 
chances  of  pirates  could  not  be  very  alluring  in  a 
lake  with  only  one  outlet  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
right  to  examine  the  proceedings  on  the  Euxine  ia 
necessary  to  the  observance  of  the  treaty — ^for  the 
Turks  are  not  clear-sighted  people,  and  considerable 
progress  in  shipbuilding  might  occur  without 
attracting  their  attention. 

This  neutralisation  of  the  Euxine  is  not,  even  in 
its  full  integrity,  the  grand  advantage  which  many 
persona  expect.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  security 
to  Turkey  from  sudden  invasion,  except  by  land. 
For  that  reason,  our  statesmen  are  prepared  to  use 
it  as  the  great  object  effected  by  the  treaty,  and 
the  highest  recommendation  of  that  achievement. 
They  have  neutralised  the  Euxine — therefore  let 
us  illuminate  with  Russian  tallow  in  candles,  and 
rejoice. 

The  internal  condition  of  Russia  is  known  in- 
differently to  Europe.  Travellera  see  the  exhibi- 
tions of  Moscow,  Odessa,  Riga,  St.  Petersburgh, 
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and  a  few  great  cities ;  bat  the  proyinces  are  very 
.  well  kept  secrets.  Many  years  ago  we  were  told 
that  a  water  commnnication  existed  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Caspian.  That  internal  channel  may  be 
made  practicable  for  gunboats,  or  larger  yessds,  at 
a  comparatively  smadl  expense.  One  hundred 
thousand  of  the  baffled  soldiers  of  Eussia  may  be 
employed  immediately  in  completing,  deepening, 
and  combining  into  one  great  system  the  internal 
navigation  of  Russia — probably  stretching  to  nigh 
ten  thousand  miles.  It  comprehends  the  Bug,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Doli.  The  neutra- 
lisation of  the  Euxine  is  therefore  a  name  only, 
until  the  Baltic  on  the  west  and  the  Caspian  on 
the  East  are  also  neutralised.  Nevertheless,  let 
Captain  Boxer  prepare  his  crackers  for  the  London 
parks,  and  8ir  George  Cornewali  Lewis  will  pay 
the  bill  on  account  of  the  nation. 

The  stains  quo — ^not  aitie  bellttm,  but  ante  pacem 
— of  the  forts  and  harbours  in  the  Black  Sea,  is 
far  more  important  than  its  neutralisation,  if  that 
has  been  secured  by  any  chiuse  in  the  new  treaty. 
The  stains  quo  in  question  also  comprehends,  we 
hope,  the  ships  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour  of 
Sebastopol.  This  clause  will  prove  a  substantial 
benefit ;  and  the  tremendous  expenditure  of  men 
and  money  by  the  late  Emperor  and  his  predecessors, 
in  the  erection  of  these  fortifications  and  the  exoa- 
vatioii  of  these  harbours,  show  the  value  that  was 
attached,  by  the  Northern  Courts,  to  those  posses- 
sions and  strongholds — which  were  not  only  stand- 
ing threats  to  Constantinople  and  the  Turks,  but 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Europe.  This  clause,  if 
it  exists,  proves  to  us  morfr  than  any  other  that 
the  Russians  were  hard  pressed,  and  also  that  they 
have  decided  to  change  their  policy.  Truly — so 
say  the  brokers  on  the  Exchanges — they  are  to 
organise  railways,  rivers,  roads ;  to  practice  agri- 
culture and  study  commerce,  and  become  good 
citizens  of  the  world — healthy  cosmopolitans.  So 
they  will,  friends,  for  a  time,  until  your  client's 
money  has  dug  canals,  formed  railways,  opened 
their  rivers,  and  macadamised  their  roads.  Very 
probably  their  policy  is  changed,  gentlemen,  and 
the  Euxine  is  this  time  omitted  from  the  programme; 
but  their  future  is  all  clear  as  a  map,  or  a  plan,  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  though  you  may  not  see  it.  It  is 
written  in  another  quarter— «a  more  common  book 
than  the  Minutes  of  the  Romanoffs — but  you  will 
not  read  the  warning.  It  will  be  evolved  and  plain 
by-and-bye — in  five  years  or  in  ten.  But  yet  the 
destruction  of  Russian  power  in  the  Black  Sea  has 
been  a  great  work,  and  th^  bargain  to  stereotpye 
it  in  destruction  is  an  excellent  bargain — if  it  be 
struck — and  one  for  which  the  country  might  afford 
to  consume  a  few  cases  of  Captain  Boxer's  squibs. 

The  Russians  have  abandoned  their  claim  to 
protect  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  and  they  are  also 
supposed  to  have  been  shoved  back  from  the  banks 
of  the  lower  Danube  and  of  the  Pruth.  This 
ground  is  taken  from  Bessarabia,  and  includes,  we 
believe,  the  fortress  of  Ismail — often  bathed  in 
blood,  and  at  last  conquered  by  a  fearful  slaughter 


of  the  beleagared  and  the  besiegers.  GotintOrloff 
proudly  accepted  the  suggestions  of  Count  Buol 
at  the  conferences  of  Paris,  •respecting  the  manner 
of  making  this  cession,  with  a  sneer  at  the  expe- 
rience obtained  in  that  way  by  tbe  Anstrians,  which 
the  Russians  wanted ;  and  again  we  bdieTe  the 
Russians  to  have  been  greatly  weakened  before 
they  ceded  anything — for  it  is  not  their  habit;  but 
Count  Buol,  if  he  he  well  read  in  the  past  historj 
of  the  Euxine  wars,  could  have  reminded  Cooot 
Orloff  that  Muscovite  precedents  existed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Black  Sea — for  all  that  was  being  done 
in  the  present  spring  had  been  done  a  centtt^ 
before,  at  the  desire  of  a  Sultan,  when  the  Tnrks 
alone  beat  and  repelled  the  northern  hordes.  For 
this  cut  from  the  Russian  empire  in  a  tender  put, 
for  the  Danube  free,  the  Pruth  liberated,  and  Ismail 
won,  we  could  consent  to  pyrotechnic  displays  ia 
the  Qreen  Park,  to  the  wondering  vision  of  the 
Londoners,  at  the  expense  of  themselves  and  o( 
everybody  else,  even  if  the  Phoenix  Park  be  to  re- 
main dark  as  night,  and  we  are  to  have  no  part  of 
the  national  revenue  blazing  on  Arthur's  seat. 

The  Asiatic  frontier  between  Russia  and  Torkej 
will  be  defined  and  restored  to  its  condition,  the 
status  quo  ante  Menschikoff  the  present;  for  the 
Crimea  had  another  Menschikoff,  an  ancestor 
probably  of  the  existing  Prince,  doing  mischief 
among  the  Tartars  two  centuries  ago.  Kars,  so 
bravely  defended,  and  villainously  abimdonedbj  the 
.  authorities  somewhere — although  the  diplomatists 
have  so  managed  to  envelope  the  business  in 
crowds  of  despatches  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  b; 
what  authorities — will  revert  to  the  Turks,  and  as 
opportunity  will  be  given  for  rendering  it  as  for- 
midable as  Sebastopol  before  the  war;  or  rather  as 
Schumla  or  Silistria ;  while  the  British  people  viil 
be  requested  to  express  their  thankfulness  in  blue 
blazes  that  the  Turks  will  recover  what  General 
Williams  would  have  kept,  if  he  and  his  Turkish 
army  had  not  been  abandoned  to  make  a  Bassiin 
holiday,  and  afford  Alexander  the  II.  an  opportonitj 
of  assuring  his  subjects  that  their  arms  had  been 
successful  in  Asia.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  Muscovite  and  the  Turkish  possessions  in  Asia 
Minor  remains  to  be  run,  like  other  more  important 
matters,  for  the  conference  of  Paris  produced  the 
skeleton  of  a  treaty  and  commissioners  have  to  ml 
the  outlines. 

The  Baltic  business  has  not,  we  fear,  occupied 
the  conference  very  deeply.  The  Ahind  Isles  are 
not  to  be  refortified,  and  a  frontier  is  to  be  marked 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  where  the  line  is  a| 
present  undefined.  These  are  supposed  to  be  ill 
the  Baltic  achievements  ;  yet  our  national  comfort 
would  have  required  greater  precautions  in  that 
quarter.  We  should  look  at  the  possible  dangers 
in  the  north  without  dwarfing  their  lactnal  pro- 
portions. The  Eussians  possess  a  vast  extent  of 
sea  coast  in  the  Azov  and  the  Suxine.  "l^ 
popuhition  of  these  inland  seas  supplied  good 
sailors,  who  fought  courageously  at  Sebastopw. 
The  present  treaty  winds  up  durijig  its  existence 
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(kt  naral  basioess  of  the  empire  in  these  quarters, 
and  the  Russian  fleets  can  onl j  get  into  tiro  North 
Sea  from  Archangel,  if  the  Czar  should  deem  a 
marlDe  aiseual  advisable  there ;  or  into  the  Pacific 
from  the  American  or  Asiatic  coasts,  or  into  the 
Baltic.    The  treaty  of  the  30th  March,  1856, 
ooncentrates  the  fighting  and  sea-going  strength  of 
the  Rossians  in  the  Baltic ;    who  will  conyert  the 
Galf  of  Finland  into  a  naval  den.     The  immense 
eolieetion  of  wariike  munitions  at  Sebastopol  may 
he  rivalled  at  Gronsadt.     The  annexation  of  Den- 
maik  to  Enssia  is  not  an  impossibility,  for  the 
Emperor  is  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  Danish  crown. 
The  Svedes  dread  the  enmity  of  Eussia  because  of 
their  neent  transactions  with  the  Western  Powers. 
Tbef  m%ht  be  crushed  from  St.  Petersburgh 
hrmg  the  winter  months  before  assistance  codd 
raeh  them ;  even  if  Britain  and  Prance  continued 
villiog  to  render  them  aid.     Our  own  coasts  are 
supposed  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  invasion  by 
Tirtne  of  what — our  fleets — but  they  are  scattered 
in  time  of  peaoe  wherever  the  world  has  water  to 
float  them;  and  we  have  cribbed  the  naval  power 
of  Eossia^  in  the  Baltic,  within  a  few  days  sail  of 
our  ports,  where  they  Iceep  an  immense  and  power-. 
fol  fleet,  ready  for  action.     They  did  not  offer  to 
fight  Dimdas  or  Napier,  merely  because  they  con- 
sidered themselves  incompetent ;  but  do  we  idways, 
or  eren  often,  possess  a  fleet  equal  to  our  Baltic 
fleet  of  1854  or  1855  within  callP    Before  the 
ntificationa  of  this  treaty  have  been  exchanged, 
London  e^)italist8  have  issued  proposals  to  form 
Tith  British  capital  a  railway  extending  for  one 
hnndred  and  forty  miles  out  of  Biga»  to  facilitate 
the  transport  of  com,  and  flax,  and  hemp ;    and 
also  of  soUiers  to  the  coast  when  the  Litter  are 
nqnired.      These   Mammonites    are    the    most 
credulous  animals.     They  would  scrape  for  ten 
per  cent,  beneath  the  Bear's  paws ;  and  very  un- 
reasonably believe  that  this  brute  can  be  turned 
into  a  kmb  by  a  partial  beating. 

The  Baltic  part  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  any 
natter  of  rejoicing  here ;  for  we  have  given  mortd 
offence  to  the  Northern  Empire,  which  its  people 
^  rulers  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  conceal ;  and 
then  we  have  arranged  to  concentrate  all  its  naval 
strength  in  that  particular  hole  or  comer  of  its 
geography,  where  it  may  become  suddenly  trouble* 
some  to  ns ;  and,  indeed,  we  must  hereafter  employ 
a  fleet  to  watch  over  the  conduct  of  our  recent 
enemies. 

The  conference  at  Paris  considered  topics  that 
have  no  immediate  rehition  to  Eussia.  Count 
Orloff,  acting  for  hb  master,  patronized  Oreece, 
^d  inquired  when  the  Allies  would  evacuate  that 
little  ingrate,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  King 
Otho*s  policy  has  been  that  of  a  man  thankful  for 
ft  crown.  The  Grecians  may  have  been  confounded 
partly  with  the  Germans  in  the  scandals  of  1854 ; 
And  these  Germans  do  little  for  the  world  but 
snpply  kings.  Theirs -is  out  of  all  doubt  the 
father  land  of  sovereigns.  But  the  Greeks  them- 
selves misunderstand  their  friends ;   and  in  blind 


enmity  ^to  the  Turks,  blind  but  not  causeless, 
would  rash  under  a  yoke  more  hopeless  than  any 
home  by  their  fathers  since  St.  Sophia  became  a 
mosque.  The  Allies  expressed  their  intention  to 
evacuate  Greece  with  all  possible  speed. 

This  episode  in  these  pleasant  proceedings  per- 
mitted Count  Cavour  to  make  another.  The 
House  of  Savoy  is  not  destitute  of  ambition,  and 
supports  it  by  vindicating  Italy  from  contempt. 
Count  Cavour,  one  of  its  representatives,  inquired 
when  the  foreign  occupancy  of  the  Italian  States 
might  be  expected  to  terminate.  It  was  a  home 
question  addressed  to  Napoleon  for  Eome,  and 
Frauds  Joseph  for  Parma.  These  potentates 
through  their  representatives  contrived  to  parry  it, 
by  intimating  their  willingness  to  recall  their  sol- 
diers on  the  request  of  the  sovereigns,  whom  they 
had  been  despatched  to  guard.  An  end  must  come 
even  to  this  friendly  description  of  invasion.  The 
sovereign  of  Bx)me  has  bc^n  protected  by  French 
battalions  in  his  own  metropolb  for  a  number  of 
years.  This  army  of  occupation  has  been  gradually 
reduced,  but  the  Eomans  know  its  soldiers  to  be 
shadows  of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  They  were 
sent  to  palliate  a  political  disease,  but  is  the  malady 
chronic  or  incurable  P  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  might 
require  a  similar  favour.  The  Queen  of  Spain 
anxiously  expects  to  be  obliged  by  an  army,  accord- 
ing to  those  numerous  persons  who  are  not  her 
admirers,  although  they  are  her  subjects.  Her 
rektive  at  Naples  may  have  urgent  necessity  for 
ten  thousand  Cossacks,  if  they  could  be  obtained  on 
loan.  The  system  may  be  extended  and  ramified 
until  the  old  balance  of  power  in  Europe  become 
mythical,  the  independence  of  the  small  statas 
nominal ;  and  the  sovereignty  of  their  rulers  be 
converted  into  a  vice  Royalty.  Against  this 
danger  Europe  may  protest  in  time ;  but  between 
the  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  prey  themselves,  very 
little  of  Europe  remains  to  protest.  It  is  reported 
that  the  British  diplomatists  backed  the  Sardinian 
in  speaking  strongly  upon  the  subject,  and  that  the 
Sultan's  plenipotentiaries  supported  them.  That 
statement — if  it  be  the  statement  of  a  fact — ^may 
justify  an  ordinary  amount  of  rejoicing;  for  the 
three  powers  named  are  the  only  elements  of  the 
modem  quadmple  Alliance,  or  quintuple,  if  Austria 
be  counted,  likely  to  remain  together. 

Gertab  ramoured  omissions  in  the  negotiations 
show  hecrtlessness.  No  provision  is  made  we 
believe,  for  the  decorous  rest  of  the  brave — who 
have  undoubtedly  ripped  np  the  work  of  Russia  in 
the  Euxine  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and 
sunk  the  fragments  in  the  sea.  The  honour  of  our 
late  adversary  b  fully  trusted  with  that  matter ; 
but  his  hospitality  to  the  ashes  of  the  dead  is  not 
then,  we  hope,  to  be  compared  with  his  hospitality 
to  some  of  his  living  prisoners.  Nothing  has 
occurred  to  justify  a  transmutation  of  opinion 
regarding  the  men  who  disfigured  the  slain  and 
stabbed  the  wounded  at  Inkermann ;  of  the  men 
who  shot  officers  and  soldiers  who  humanely  gave 
them  water  to  drink 'at  Alma;  of  the  men  who 
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murdered  sailors  under  a  flag  of  truce  at  Hango. 
The  Russian  service  has  its  Mouravieffs,  but  we 
fear  greatly  that  they  are  a  minority. 

The  Circassians  have  not,  during  the  war  on 
their  borders,  established  any  claim  for  considera- 
tion from  the  Allies,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
are  known  here,  yet  not  for  their  sake  only,  but  for 
our  own,  the  treaty  might  have  obserred  their 
existence,  and  stipulated  something  favourable  to 
them,  which  the  Russians  doubtless  would  have 
broken,  as  they  will  break  everything  else,  at  the 
earliest  moment  conyenient  to  themselves.  Still, 
it  was  worth  compelling  them  to  commit  a  breakage; 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  do  whatever  they  please 
in  this  business,  without  any  moral  hindrance — 
that  being  the  smallest  hindrance  that  they  ever 
meet.  Much  red  tape  has,  first  and  last,  we 
suspect,  been  wasted  on  these  poor  Circassians, 
whose  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Czar  postponed 
the  struggles  of  1864  and  1855  by  ten  or  twelve 
years.  They  might  postpone  the  next  struggle, 
with  good  management,  during  a  similar  period ;  for 
we  consider  the  repetition  of  the  past  on  another 
field  as  true  as  fate  or  doom,  or  anything  else  that, 
in  all  human  probability,  will  come  to  pass ;  but 
they  have  been  neglected,  and  left  to  be  bribed  or 
buried  by  the  Muscovites,  who  will  follow  the 
cheaper  practice  of  the  two.  The  Mountaineers 
are  quite  ignorant,  we  suppose,  of  European  geo- 
graphy and  policy,  and  many  of  them  must  have 
only  possessed  a  dim  conception  of  the  causes  and 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  whose  echoes  have 
reached  their  inner  caverns  and  deepest  glen. 

A  more  cruel  omission  still  will  be  the  Crimean 
Tartars'  case,  if  no  provision  be  made  for  them. 
They  have  been  useful  to  the  Allies,  and  might 
have  been  more  useful  if  the  Allied  Chiefs  could 
have  with  honour  promised  deliverance  to  them ; 
but  their  Governments  had  no  policy,  and  the 
Generals  felt  themselves  unable  to  employ  men 
who  might  be  ruined  by  their  service.  The  Aland 
Islanders  were  punished  severely  for  granting  to 
the  Allies,  in  the  Baltic,  the  assistance  which  they 
were  in  a  position  to  wrest  from  them  ;  and  if  the 
diplomatists  at  Paris  have  made  no  provision  for 
the  safety  of  the  Tartars,  so  far  as  that  can  be 
secured  by  clauses,  they  will  be  disgraced  forever- 
more  in  public  opinion. 

The  character  of  the  peace  has  been  marked 
distinctly  by  the  smart  sayings  ascribed  in  special 
correspondences  to  the  personages  engaged.  The 
authors  of  these  clever  remarks  were  not  the  diplo- 
matists ;  but,  very  frequently,  men  with  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world.  One  of  them  makes  his 
diplomatic  friend  say  *'this  is  a  peace  but  not  the 
peace."  Another  cIelIIs  it  "an  interlude  wherein 
to  intrigue  and  raise  loans."  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  characterised  the  treaty  as  ''not  humi- 
liating to  any  party,"  The  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  a  State  document,  says  that  *'it  accomplishes 
all  his  august  father's  policy."  A  son  may  be  a 
partial  witness  for  his  father,  and  may  be  more 
amiable  on  that  account ;  yet  we  scarcely  believe 


the  Emperor  Alexander  in  this  particular.  He 
rather  contracts  his  father's  policy,  or  the  ideas 
that  Nicholas  himself  formed  on  the  subject;  for 
Russia  has  undeniably  received  a  series  of  desperate 
blows  that  the  late  Czar  had  no  desire  to  sustain ; 
yet  the  treaty  itself  is  .not  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  opinion  of  men  who  have  studied  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  questions  maturely  is  agamst  the 
peace.  They  believe  that  the  Mies  have  thrown 
away  their  opportunity  of  dictating  a  more  onerous 
treaty,  and  one  therefore  more  likely  to  be  obserred; 
but  did  they  seek  to  use  the  road  that  their  sailors 
and  soldiers  had  opened  to  subsequent  secant;? 
The  Allies,  in  their  collective  capacity,  sought 
nothing  less,  we  believe.  The  despotisms  and  the 
dynasties  cannot  afford  to  want  Russia,  powerful, 
and  on  their  side. 

Commercial  men  in  some  circles  support  the 
treaty,  by  expounding  its  benefits  to  commerce. 
We  know  all  the  benefits  to  our  commerce.  Bus- 
sia  buys  from  us  goods  to  the  value  of  sixpence  per 
person  in  its  dominions  annually — or  one  seventieth 
to  eightieth  part  of  the  purchases  made  by  the 
colonists  lowest  in  our  ledgers.  The  benefits  of 
>our  commerce  to  Russia  are  very  different.  Tb^ 
include  an  influx  of  six  to  ten  millions  sterling  in 
gold  annually.  This  class  talked  loudly  of  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire.  Tbej 
could  not,  or  they  would  not,  perceive  that,  vith 
equal  reason,  they  might  have  proposed  to  maintalh 
the  integrity  of  the  estate  of  a  recent  banking  firm 
in  London  against  the  demand  of  a  Rochester 
divine  to  send  back  kis  securities— a  demand 
wherein  he  was  joined  by  many  other  unfortunates, 
whose  securities  had  idao  been  amalgamated  and 
fused  into  that  general  cauldron  in  the  Strand, 
which  was  run  dry  by  those  foreign  railwajs, 
patronised  by  the  class  to  whom  we  refer. 

We  do  not  rail  against  all  annexations,  for  each 
case  hangs  upon  its  own  circumstances,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  large  empires  tend  mors  to  peace 
than  smaller  States  ;  but  in  which  case  has  annex- 
ation to  Russia  advanced  the  happiness,  the  libertj, 
the  security,  and  wealth  of  any  popuktion  P  Kot 
one  could  be  named,  where  the  civilisation  intro- 
duced has  not  been  the  mere  application  of  its 
rules  to  mature  despotism,  and  render  it  more 
complete,  destructive,  and  powerful. 

The  discussion  which  has  already  occurred  m 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  illumination  ©to- 
mates,  and  the  discussions  which  have  occunw 
out  of  that  assembly  demonstrated  ournatioDal 
want  of  heart  in  this  treaty.  We  do  not  beliere 
in  its  propriety  and  stabiHty;  and  yet  tiiis  "d^ 
has  not  any  deep  or  gcnerid  delight  ^^^'  Jjr 
error  is  not  one  of  our  prevalent  sins,  and  "the 
blessings  of  peace*'  is  a  stereotyped  phrase  c? ciy- 
where  in  Britain— a  household  word  withcbldren, 
even,  as  it  should  be ;  for  the  destruction  of  We 
in  war  is  one  of  the  horrors  in  human  expciicntt 
never  exaggerated.  But,  right  or  ^"*"^^ 
right,  we  fear— -the  conviction  is  8^o^,r5 
the  treaty  only  renders  of  too  littie  value  the  Woofl 
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sbed  in  the  Jaai  two  yean,  and  Imtos  a  renewal  of 
ibe  contest  at  an  early  date  almost  too  oertain — 
far  too  probable — to  permit  the  lozory  of  a  small 
armj  and  weak  fleets. 

Alexander  XL  may  be  doomed  to  be  the  organ* 
iaer  and  load-maker  of  Russia.      In  tbat  capacity 
^  wili  have  bia  place  in  the  gallery  of  Romanoff 
worthies.     The  work  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  tbfi  empire — and  he  may  achieve  it ;   but  those 
who  in  this  oountry  are  willing  to  join  in  that  con- 
spiracy of  G^italists  against  freedom  should  recol- 
lect that  a  system  of  railways  through  Russia  to 
Pnekop  would  hawe  preserved  Sebaatopol;  for  the 
brilliant  ooorage  of  the  Alma,  the  death-ride  of 
Balakkn^  or  the  stubborn  strength  of  Inkermann, 
oo&kl  not  have  resisted  the  hordes  who  would  have 
been  steamed  on  to  sweep  the  small  armies  of  the 
lilies  into  the  sea.    If  Russia  had  been  intersected 
by  nOvays^  the  uegs  of  Sebastopol  would  probably 
not  have  been  attempted,  and  still  more  probably 
would  not  have  been  successfuL    Alexander  II. 
vill  organise  communications  by  rail  and  river.     He 
Till  then  die  at  Taganrog,  or  some  similar  place, 
while  on  a  journey,  of  fever,  or  a  disease  with  a 
brief  course^   like  Alexander  I.   when  his  time 
eomes. 

For  these  prospects  courtiers  may  rejoice.  They 
may  gratify  the  narrow  upper  circles  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  Vienna.  They  may  please  the  petty 
Boyal  families  of  Germany.  Order  is  restored. 
The  dread  of  constitutional  progress  is  withdrawn. 
The  barrier  to  freedom  set  up  in  the  north  is  not 
broken.  It  has  crumbled  slightly  from  rude  shocks, 
hot  it  is  saved ;  and  its  identity  is  secured.  These 
Ashdodites  trembled  for  their  idol.  Their  tremblings 
are  stayed  for  a  time.  They  can  reap  where  they 
have  not  sowed,  hereafter  as  heretofore.  Why 
shoold  they  not  rejoice,  especially  when  those  who 
pay  for  everything  eke,  pay  for  that  ^also  ?     Let 


us  not  interrupt  joys  which  are  natural  to  the 
class  by  regrets  which  are  vulgar,  and  only  oon- 
cem  that  **  million**  who  everywhere  may  be 
allowed  to  amuse  themselves  like  Sheridan,  the 
profligate  and  the  wit,  at  the  light  of  their  own 
fires. 

All  wars  must  terminate  by  a  treaty  of  paoiflea* 
tion,  at  some  period ;  and  if  there  existence  can 
be  shortened  without  leaving  the  seeds  and  roots 
of  future  hostilities  to  re-appear  at  an  early  date, 
the  peacemakers  deserve  the  world's  thanks ;  but 
in  this  instance  a  premature  peace  has  left  us 
without  that  security  for  its  existence  that  a  large 
addition  to  the  public  debt  of  Russia  would  have 
provided.  Political  economists  say  that  a  national 
debt  is  a  grand  civiliser.  The  experiment  has  not 
succeeded  thoroughly  at  home,  but  it  should  have 
been  tried  on  Muscovy.  The  taxpayers  of  Britain, 
of  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  were  entitled  to 
this  relief.  The  Turks  especially  should  have 
obtained  repayment  of  the  costs  charged  to  them 
by  Nicholas  at  the  conclusion  of  his  last  invasion. 
That  sum  would  not  have  secured  our  object,  for 
Russia  should  have  been  chained  down  to  a  debt 
that  could  not  have  been  easily  paid.  The  people 
would  have  suflered  nothing  by  the  burden.  It 
might  have  relieved  them  from  a  military  service 
that  hitherto  has  only  broufirht  death  and  ruin  to 
their  dcors,  and  permitted  them  to  j^osecute  their 
manufactories  or  till  their  farms  in  a  longer  period 
of  peace  than  they  are  now  likely  to  enjoy ;  but  an 
alliance  with  foreign  nations  involves  disadvantages. 
The  entire  responsibility  rests  no  more  with  one 
Government.  The  Russians  give  to  the  French 
(Government  the  credit  of  this  treaty;  and  they 
are  probably  correct  in  their  opinion.  Hereafter 
we  may  obtain  more  knowledge  on  that  point ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  as  it  was  written  of  old,  even  so 
it  has  come  to  pass. 
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0,  fount  of  beauty,  without  whom 
No  form  of  loveliness  might  be — 
Who  givest  to  the  cheek  its  bloom, 
And  wooest  with  soft  words  the  buds  from  out 
the  tree, — 
0  thou  who  formest  for  our  view 
Tlie  sbell'a  bright  dye,  the  rainbow's  hue. 
The  bloah  of  mellow  peach,  the  ocean's  blue-^ 

Who  showest  equal  power 
In  the  dear  sky  or  richly  tinted  flower, — 

0,  sunshine,  hail! 
What  though,  with  jealous  wrath, 
Dark  mists  and  gloomy  clouds  obscure  thy  path, 

Or  wind-brought  rain  assail  f 
Thou  lookest  on  them  with  a  glance  of  light ; 
Thei^tboughtheirragebefieroeandatxong  their  migbt^ 
Tbou  abalt  prevail 


0,  nature's  best  enchanter,  whose  fair  wand  is  joy ; 
In  spring  thou  art  to  all  most  beautiful. 
Then  gladness  rarely  comes  with  sad  alloy— 
With  bliss  that  thou  art  come  the  heart  it  falL 

I  may  not  tell  the  happiuess 
My  spirit  feels,  when  thou  dost  bless 

My  longing  eyes  once  more; 
For  they  had  pondered  o'er  and  o'er 
The  winter  sky,  and  sometimes  filled  with  tean» 

licst  true  should  be  my  fears. 

That  thou  wert  gone  for  aye. 
For  well  we  knew  the  feeble  beams  which  shed 

So  faint  a  light  from  day  to  day — 
like  the  pale  smile  that  lingers  on  the  dead-— 

Was  but  thine  image,  who  went  far  awmy, 
A  oold  remeabranoe  of  thy  genial  ray. 
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And  thou  hast  lingered  all  the  winter  time 
In  some  fair  island  of  the  tropic  seas- 
Some  blissful  region  of  the  southern  clime, 
Where  thoa  couldst  float  in  soft  and  dreamful 

Where  no  rough  breezes  blow. 

But  soft  airs  to-and-fro 
Waft  odours  from  the  thioklj  blossomed  boughs  ;* 
Where  ever,  ever,  hum  the  Hght-winged  bees. 

And  ever,  ever,  on  the  stately  trees. 
Sit  rare-plumed  birds,  and  pledge  their  loving  vows ; 

Where  quiet  reigns  o'er  all» 
And  e'en  the  voice  of  the  down-plunging  waterfall 
For  ever  low  and  lulling  on  the  ear  doth  fall* 

n. 

Yet  hast  thou  not  forgot 
Thy  colder  empire  of  the  distant  north ; 
But,  in  kind  pity  for  our  dreary  lot. 
With  herald  warm  winds,  thou  hast  glided  forth 
From  thy  sweet  Eden — flashing  o'er  the  sea, 
Cresting  the  billows  with  a  crown  of  gold. 
As  they  loud  roared  a  welcome  in  their  glee. 

On  the  wild  coast  of  Labradore 
Dim  mists  in  terror  from  thy  darts  have  rolled ; 
Then  on  the  seaman,  beating  off  the  shore, 

A  gloiy  burst,  with  sudden  gleam, 
So  full  of  splendour,  that  it  seemed  a  dream 

Too  lovely  to  remain. 

And  now  thou  dawnest  on  the  land  again  ; 
Now  fountains  gaily  leap,  and  streams  flow  free ; 
Now  earth  enrobes  herself  with  joyous  green  ; 
Now  all  day  long  the  birds  sing  merrily 
-,, Within  the  woods,  arrayed  in  leafy  sheen. 
In  his  •fair  meadows  stands  the  husbandman. 
Who  looketh  up  to  heaven  with  thankfuljeyes ; 
For  with  thee  many  hopes  arise 
Of  ripened  fruits.    E'en  now  he  seems  to  scan 
The  full-eared  plenty  which  kind  autumn  yields — 
In  golden  billows  tossing  o'er  his 'fields — 
And  many  blessings  tremble  on  his  tongue. 
More  true  and  eloquent  than  poet  lips  e'er  sung* 

ni. 
The  dose-walled  city  is  an  alien  place 
For  thee— who  better  lovest  nature's  face. 
Yet  thou  dost  not  desert  the  gloomy  town. 
But  on  the  tide  of  life  that  floods  each  street. 
With  warm  and  genial  glance  thou  lookest  down ; 

And  all  the  passers  gladly  greet 
Thy  pleasant  face — which  tells  of  winter  past^» 
To  each  one  saith,  "  Sweet  spring  is  come  at  last." 
Thou  vbitest  those  haunts  so  dark  and  foul 
That  'twere  no  wonder  if  the  human  soul, 
Compelled  to  dwell  therein,  should  straightway  die. 

Thy  great,  all-loving  eye. 
Doth  ever  strive  to  send  a  cheering  beam 
Through  the  dull  canopy  of  murky  air 
Which  turns  thy  bright  light  to  a  yellow  glare. 

But,  even  then,  the  sickly  gleam 
Gives  happiness  to  many  a  feeble  child, 
Who  stops  in  wonder  from  his  elfin  play, 
And  with  unwonted  gladness,  almost  vnld. 
Points  with  half  vacant  laughter  to  the  ray, 


And  strives  to  seise  it  as  it  flitting  falb 
So  gaily  on  the  damp-stained  walls. 
Thou  dost  the  children's  young  hearts  good. 
Poor  little  ones  !    God  only  knows 
How  dire  the  sin^  and  want,  and  woes 
Which  wither  virtue  in  the  bud. 
And  blast  hope's  blossoms  in  their  young  life's 
spring. 
0 !  is  it  not  an  awful  thing 
To  know  that  some,  from  life  to  death. 
Have  never  breathed  earth's  purer  breath— 
To  think  that  some  have  never  seen 
The  wooded  hills,  or  grass  so  green — 
To  whom  all  nature  is  a  sealed  book, 
On  which  their  blear^  eyes  may  never  k)ok  ? 
0,  messenger  of  God's  own  light  and  love. 
From  thee  alone  they  learn  of  purer  things ; 
Thou  only  teachest  them  of  one  above. 
Or  tellest  that  the  world  hath  fresher  springs 
Of  loveliness,  where  drooping  souls  may  go 
And  drink  of  waters  which  unpoisoned  flow. 

VI. 

And  now  thou  glidest  to  an  office  dim 

With  dust — where  sits  a  withered  man,  whose  toil 

Hath  warped  his  being.    What  art  thou  .to  hiffl« 

So  buried  year  by  year  in  ceaseless  moil  F 

He  loveth  not  the  freshness  of  the  sky ; 

He  sees  no  beauty  in  the  green  old  earth  ,* 

He  counts  no  seasons  as  they  hurry  by ; 

Winter  and  spring  to  him  have  equal  worthi— 

For  worldly  care  hath  early  made  him  old, 

And  trampled  down  the  yearnings  of  his  heart ; 

A  love  of  nature  hath  in  him  no  part. 

And  fancy  dieth  in  his  spirit  cold. 

Yet  now  thou  streamest  through  the  dingy  pane, 

Flooding  with  glory  all  the  sombre  room ; 

While,  through  the  dreary  gloom, 
EoU  waves  of  light,  that  ebb  and  flow  again. 
They  sui^  around  full  many  a  musty  heap 
Of  mouldy  deeds  or  antique  books,  that  keep 
Untroubled  state,  in  ancient  dust  entombed, 
And  dark  recesses  are  by  them  illumed. 
On  him  there  falls  a  golden  glow. 
Which  sheds  a  beauty  on  hb  face — 
As  round  some  shapeless  rock  the  waters  floVi 
Till  its   rough    form  is   decked  witl^  sparUiog 

grace. 
Yes !  even  he  can  feel  thy  loveliness — 
Can  feel  the  warmth  upon  his  withered  cheek  : 
And,  since  thy  praise  he  knows  not  how  to  speaki 
He  sits,  and  rubs  his  shrivelled  hands,  and  liugH 
And,  like  some  rare  old  wine,  thy  beauty  quai&i 
Till,  with  his  inmost  heart,  he  thee  would  bless. 
Did  ever  souls  like  his  such  happy  thoughts  possess. 

V. 

Here,  in  a  chamber  very  hushed  and  still, 
Upon  a  little  couch  a  maiden  lies ; 
The  air  is  heavy,  and  a  sense  doth  fill 
The  quiet  room,  as  though  of  coming  ill. 

With  weary,  tearful  eyes, 
She  gazeth  sadly  on  the  sullen  sky ; 
Then  deeply  sighs,  as  though  she  Imew  not  inj* 
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Poor  girl  !^a  spirit's  liand  is  on  her  now. 

His  edd  damp  breath  is  passing  o'er  her  brow ; 

iod  she  has  heard  bis  voice  say  mournfully — 

"Danghtcr !— I  wait  for  thee.*' 
Sodden,  thou  shinest  on  her,  calm  and  fair. 
And  through  the  casement  with  thee  floats  an  air 
All  wirm  and  odorous  with  Tiolet, 
And  primrose  pale,and  flowers  whose  sweet  perfume. 

Bring  tidings  glad  of  spring-time  oome. 
Her  faded  checks  with  joyful  tears  are  wet ; 
Her  eyes  grow  lustrous — freely  comes  her  breath. 

And,  clasping  thankful  hands,  she  saith— 
**  0,1  hare  feared  and  shuddered  much,  lest  Death 
Sb»ld  summon  me,  ere  spring  returned ; 
lor  mj  whole  soul  with  strong  desire  hath  burned 
To  seeoBce  more  the  sunshine  beam  abroad. 
It  leemed  so  sad  to  lie  beneath  the  sod. 
And  think  that  over  all  was  cheerless  snow ; 
Bat  I  shnU  now  lie  peacefully,  and  know 
Thit  on  my  grave  the  wild  flowers  gaily  grow.*' 

n. 
Upon  i  poeVs  chamber  now  thou  beamcst 
Where  sitteth  he  enwrapt  iu  mournful  thought ; 
And  as  npon  his  pallid  cheek  thou  streamest, 
le  feels  the  inspiration  which  he  sought 
Throb  wil(Uy  in  his  heart  and  brain. 
Tlwicrieth  he— "0,  blessed  one ! — ^in  vain" 


I  strive  to  utter  half  the  bliss 
My  spirit  hath,  when  thy  warm  kiss 
Fsdleth  so  gently  on  my  cheek, 
Long  roughened  by  the  breezes  cold  and  bleak. 
To  me  thou  dearest  art  of  all  created  things — 
For  none  so  well  of  Qod*s  own  nature  speak. 
I  deem  the  time  but  little  since  thy  wings 
Received  their  lustre  from  His  glorious  throne. 
0  !  none  like  thee  are  free  from  earth's  sin-stain  L 
Through  all  our  music  runs  a  wail  of  pain, 
And  fairest  blossoms  fade  as  soon  as  grown. 
Thou  hast  a  smile  alike  for  rich  and  poor. 
The  man  of  gladness  or  the  man  of  grief ; 
And  oftentimes  thou  knockest  at  the  door 
Of  weak  and  bruised  hearts,  to  bring  relief. 
By  thee  displayed,  I  see  God*s  kindly  plan. 
That  little  shall  suffice  the  heart  of  man 
To  give  it  happiness — a  smile — a  word — 
A  pleasant  scene — the  voice  of  singing  bird 
Shall  overflow  his  soul  with  pure  delight ; 
Yet  I  have  wondered  why,  when  thou  dost  shino 
Our  spirits  straightway  glow  so  glad  and  light 
And  leap,  in  singing,  like  a  fountain  bright* 
As  though  the  air  we  breathe  were  glee-  fraught 

wine. 
But  now  I  feel  thou  art  the  fountain  head 
From  whence  our  souls  with  springs  of  joy  are  fed. 


GKACE    DORRIEN. 

A    TALB* 


Oyou, 
EarUi'l  teader  and  impassionate  few  1 
Take  ooarage  to  entrust  jonr  lore 
To  Him,  M>  namad,  who  gnards  above 

IU  endfl,  and  ehall  ftaUU, 
Breaking  the  narrow  prajers,  that  may 
Bafit  yoor  narrow  faearu,  away 

In  His  hroad-loTing  win  I 

Mitabetk  Barrett  Browning, 


CHAPTER  V, 


COXPLICATIOXS. 


Kb.  Bobxiek  being  asleep,  Grace  had  stepped  out 

&ir  acme  momentary  errand,  and  had  looked  in  to 

*sk  Ur.  Lemaire  a  casual  question.     It  would  be 

^  (o  say  she  was  not  thinking  of  George,  but 

iht  had  no'  idea  of  meeting  him.    It  was  a  sight 

<o  se^  that  meeting.     George  drew  near  to  her, 

lith  radiant  eyes ;  but  he  was  silent,  as  he  held 

out  his  hand,    Grace  extended  hers,  and  closed 

W  fillers  oonvulsively  around  his ;  but  she,  too, 

te  silent,  and  compressed  her  lips.    Mr.  Lemaire 

looked  on,  in  a  sort  of  terror,  when  he  found  the 

^Oeoce  lasted  for  many  seconds,  for  a  minute,  for 

tvo  or  three  minutes,  unbroken.  There  they  stood, 

these  yonng  people,  hand<»in*hand,  all  their  souls 

jfcsimng  on  each  other  through  their  eyes,  but  still 

as  the  grave. 


"Miss  Dorrien!**  at  hist  cried  George,  beside 
himself ;  "  Miss  Dorrien !  Speak  to  me,  dear  Miss 
Dorrien !" 

But  Grace  did  not  speak;  she  only  made  a 
movement  to  poor,  bewildered  Mr.  Lemaire  to 
leave  the  room  for  a  moment,  which  he  did.  Then 
she  snatched  George*s  hand  to  her  breast,  and  held 
it  there,  looking  into  hb  eyes  through  her  tears ; 
but  still  keeping  silence.  And  now,  both  hearts 
found  a  better  utterance  than  that  of  words — for 

George,  with  an  inarticulate  moan  of  love but 

I  cannot  write  down  all  that ;  and  if  I  could,  I 
would  not.  What  is  it  to  you  P  How  many  of 
you  ever  received  a  first  embrace,  trembling  the 
while  with  the  awful  consciousness  that  it  would 
be  the  last  ?  .  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  and  the  last 
she  gave  this  young  man  her  sacred  lips — first 
yielded  them  to  his,  but  by-and-bye  ^ave  them,  with 
her  soul  in  her  eyeS|  and  her  hand  in  his  neck. 
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Then  they  looked  at  eaob  other  with  a  faint  smile, 
and  she  sank  upon  his  shoulder;  bat  still  did  not 
speak. 

I  oould  explain,  if  it  were  worth  the  while,  bow 
George  speedilj  gnessed  that  Qrace  had  promised 
her  father  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  never  even 
to  speak  to  him  again ;  but  I  could  not  explain, 
and  I  dare  say  you  will  understand  for  yourself, 
how  these  hearts  came  to  conprehend  each  other 
so  promptly.  I  believe  our  Heavenly  Father  has 
given  most  young  hearts  that  beautiful  facility. 
Qeorge  did  all  the  talking,  then,  at  this  meeting, 
and  there  was  very  little  of  it,  for,  if  you  have 
ever  rested  your  head  on  another  dear  head  lying 
on  your  shoulder,  you  will  know  that  the  situation 
is  more  happy  than  oonversational.  But  the  mo- 
ments flew  fast,  and  the  little  olook  on  the  mantel- 
shelf soon  Biruck  ten.  Grace  slowly  and  gently 
withdrew  herself  from  George's  embrace,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  they  remained,  hand-in-hand,  like  two 
children  preparing  to  *'go  round  the  mulberry 
bush,"  and  reading  each  others'  eyes.  What  a 
world  of  trust  and  happiness  there  was  in  that 
moment !  Not  all  Grace's  home-sorrows,  nor  the 
grief  of  the  impending  parting,  could  spoil  its  bliss. 
So  it  is,  has  been,  and  will  be,  world  without  end ! 
When  two  human  hearts  perfectly  love  and  per- 
fectly trust,  there  is  a  commingling  life-within-life 
for  both,  so  bright,  so  beautiful,  so  divine,  that 
the  blackest  cloud  in  their  sky  becomes  fringed 
with  a  golden  glory,  and  showers  of  tears  only 
refract  the  sunshine  into  rainbows.  0  stay,  happy 
moments  1  stay  till  these  young  souls  have  drunk 
in  enough  of  your  sweetness  and  lustre  to  last  out 
their  night — for  it  comes,  and  will  not  tarry !  fiut» 
woe  is  me  !  how  long  is  that,  or  by  what  arithmetic 
shall  it  be  reckoned  ?  Give  these  lips,  and  eyes, 
and  hands  their  way,  and  the  shadow  should  be 
graven  on  the  dial,  and  the  pole-star  cross  the  wire 
no  more  for  ever,  and  the  great  heart*beat  of  crea- 
tion stop  with  a  spasm,  that  they  may  still  meet^ 
and  meet,  and  speak  their  stupid  little  love.  Foolish 
hearts  i  for  a  moment  ye  send  up  together  a  cry  of 
supplication  that  makes  even  your  sad-eyed  guar- 
dian angels  smile.  What  would  you  P — fond, 
foolish  hearts !  Cleave  the  sphere,  or  smite  down 
the  everlasting  hills  with  your  puny  voices  P  Let 
the  grasshopper  pipe  till  Memnon  hears  1  Stand 
back,  children  —  for  here  come  the  wheels  of 
the  Eternal  Order,  ready  to  grind  you  into 
atoms ! 

Grace  was  first  to  hear  them  rolling  on  in  the 
distance,  and  she  snatched  away  her  hands  and 
pointed  upwards,  with  a  glance  that  at  once  bowed 
to  the  Infinite  Will,  and  appealed  to  the  Infinite 
Goodness.  George  read  it  right  well,  for  he  had 
not  studied  those  dearly  loved  eyes  for  nothing, 
and  could  translate  every  shade  of  expression  that 
passed  over  them.  Grace  said  to  him  by  that 
movement  and  that  glance,  "God  wills  that  we  parti" 
and,  yet  again,  "  God  bless  you,  beloved  I"  and 
once  more  still,  "  God  rcgoin  us  beyond  the  grave 
and  above  the  stars!"    And  all  this  the  young 


man  understood  as  well  as  if  it  hsd  heea  pat  into 
words.     But  he  said — 

"  Grace,  is  there  no  hopeP** 

She  shook  her  head,  with  a  sad,  sweet  smile, 
and  again  pointed  upwards. 

"  Then  we  must  bid  farewell  Good  bye,  beloved, 
good  bye !" — both  their  hands  were  again  clasped 
each  in  each — "  I  shall  carry  the  thought  of  your 
love  with  me  through  life  I  Good  bye,  for  this 
world,  but  there  is  another,  beloved!**  And  Mr. 
Lemaire  tapped  at  the  door.  **  Now,  beloved,  for 
the  last  time  put  your  soul  on  your  lips,  and  kiss 
me !  It  is  over !  God  bless  you  1  .  .  .  Come  io, 
Mr.  Lemaire.  Good  night,"  continued  Qeorge,  io 
a  gruff,  husky  voice,  good  night** — ^horrjing  off, 
with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes. 

"Ah,  ah,  George,  Mistare  Lambe, ah,  ah,  boUr 
cried  Mr.  Lemaire^  '*  I  veel  speak  tree  vords  witk 
you,  sare!" 

'•  To-morrow,  to-morrow,  next  day,  next  week, 
all  right,  good  bye,  I  can  see  my  way,  thank  joo, 
all  right,  quite  rights  I  can  see  my  way,  thank  yoo," 
said  Mr.  Lambe;  and  as  he  reached  the  lover 
stairs,  fdl  upon  his  temple,  and  lay  atttaned  ui 
insensible. 

"He  breathes,  and  hia  heart  beats,"  said  Mr. 
Lemaire^  speaking,  as  he  often  did,  vhsa  t«7 
greatly  stimulated,  with  a  pure  English  accent. 

"Holy  Father!"  murmured  Grace,  hnrrying 
down,  and  encountering  the  servant  from  Jireh 
Cottage,  who  came  to  summon  her  to  her  papa's 
bedside.  "  Are  you  sure  he  breathes  P**  said  sbe, 
as  she  bent  over  his  face,  and,  unnoticed,  iiressed 
her  lips  to  his  forehead.     '*  Yes,  he  breathes!" 

"  Your  pa  is  calling  for  you  so,  Miss !" 

"Yes,  I'm  coming,  Mary," 

Grace  disappeared ;  the  doctor  was  sent  for  to 
Geoiige,  and  July,  who  had  been  alarmed  at  the 
noise  and  bustle,  came  from  her  room  in  tioie  to 
help  to  lift  him  on  the  sofa.  After  a  while,  be 
unclosed  his  eyes,  and  all  the  remonstranoea  of  the 
doctor  oould  not  prevent  his  going  to  his  chamben 
in  a  fly  at  once.  Mr.  Lemaire  and  July  both  vent 
with  him«  the  former  having  left  word  at  Jireh 
Cottage,  in  a  hurried  whi^»er  to  Graces  that  Mr. 
Lambe  was  better  and  going  to  the  Temple  thit 
night.  There,  his  own  medical  man  was  called  in, 
and  his  two  friends,  the  old  and  the  new,  rttumed 
home.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Dorrien  was  onlj  ii 
one  of  his  half-insane  paroxysms  when  he  b^ 
raving  for  his  daughter;  but  it  was  daageroos  to 
irritate  him  by  a  moment's  delay  in  oomplyiDg  with 
his  wishes,  and  Grace,  dear  girl,  loved  him  as  she 
loved  her  own  soul.  None  can  ever  know  bov  sbi 
had  passed  through  the  kst  few  days,  bov  she 
passed  through  this  ni^t  Poor  little  Jessy  ns 
soon  Liid  under  the  ground,  and  the  sbarpnass  of 
her  sorrow  was  succeeded  by  a  heavy,  aching  siopor, 
which  lasted  long,  and  made  her  look  many  ;W 
older  than  she  was.  From  time  to  time  she  beard 
from  Mr.  Lemaire  and  from  myself  how  George  vai 
getting  on,  and  few  were  the  moments  when  ena 
a  dull  and  unwatchful  eye  oould  not  see  through 
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tko  dtrhiess  of  her  sorrow,  the  ''strong,  bright 
soul"  which  George  had  learned  to  love  and  wor- 
ship, and  which  Mr.  Elton  Sidney  pooh-poohed. 
Never  onoe  did  I  see  that  queenly  nature  discrowned, 
disheYeUed,  abandoned  to  the  hour.     Sad  she  was, 
most  sad,  bat  always  her  own  mistress  and- yours ; 
ad  though  I  doubt  not  her  heart  did  sometimes 
siok  vithin  her  and  give  the  reins  to  its  agony,  it 
VIS  when  she  was  alone  with  God ;  and  from  His 
presence  chamber,  she  walked  forth   among  her 
fnendi  with  a  steadier  radiance  of  manner  indeed, 
but  wt  shorn  of  the  glory  which  had  won  the  heart 
whoiehomsge  she  was  notj)ermitted  to  accept  on 
thb  lide  the  grare. 


CHIFTER  VI. 

BOTH  BZZGITICAL  AND  ZTASRITIVZ. 

I  IK  not  able  to  explam  by  what  sophistry  Grace 
eoald  reeoneile  it  with  her  duty  to  her  father  to 
Jtfiue  to  speak  to  George,  and  yet  pour  out  her  soul 
in  his  arms  as  she  did.    Perhaps  she  had  at  the 
bottom  of  her  mind  a  suspicion  that  the  promise 
givok  to  him  was  something  like  an  obligation 
e&terad  into  under  what  the  law  calls  duresse,  and 
Bot  itiietly  binding  upon  her  conscience — at  the 
most,  that  a  literal  oompliance  was  all  she  could  be 
jsstlj  expected  to  render,  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  last  meeting  not  sought  by  herself.    Perhaps 
also  she  made  the  reflection  that  it  was  impossible 
to  uy  how  her  father's  decision  might  ha?e  been 
modified  if  the  case  could  have  been  conTcyed 
mto  his  mind,  which  it  could  never  have  been. 
He  could  not  have  understood — the  state  of  facts 
would  have  been  to  him  only  a  state  of  words, 
even  sopposing  hb  faculties  had  been  in  their 
normal  condition.     It  was  enough  that  she  had 
leeolved  to  obey  him  in  the  essential  feature  of  his 
iojiuiction,  whioh  was  that  she  should  not  give 
t)^  SMui  her  hand.    Indeed,  so  severe  was  the 
sweiUattee  exercised  over  its  members  by  the 
coomonion  of    "  Strict  Baptists,"  to  which  she 
■ad  her  father  belonged,  that  even  if  she  had  not 
isteipicted  St.  Paul  as  rigidly  as  they  did,  against 
the  voices  of  her  heart,  it  would  have  been  a 
•erious  matter  to  marry  an  outsider  like   Mr. 
lambe,  though  it  is  quite  possible  that  his  religious 
iedings  were  far  deeper  and  tenderer  than  those 
of  the  majority  of  her  fellow  "members."     Many 
of  my  readers  will  scarcely  understand  all  this. 
Battiiefaet  is  that  any  "church"  like  the  one  to 
^hieh  Grace,   and  her  father,  and  mother,  and 
ttany  other  relatives  belonged,  would  refuse  to 
recognise  in  a  man  like  George  the   "saving 
^aage**  withont  which  the  moat  spotless  and  care- 
ful liver  n  with  them  only  a  candidate  for  civility, 
tommon    kindness,    and     business    intercourse. 
Abtady  George's  visits  at  Jireh  Cottage,  and  his 
pretence  once  or  twice  at  chapel  with  Grace,  had 
been  subjects  of  notice,  almost  of  rebuke.    Uer 
PMtor  hjkd  a  keen  and  fearful  eye  upon  her ;   an 


open  intimacy  with  so  '<  unsavoury"  a  person  would 
have  brought  down  him  and  his  deacons  in  a  body 
upon  poor  Grace ;  while  marrying  him  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  downright  '*  backsliding." 
Her  name  would  have  been  "  struck  off  the  church 
books;"  she  would  have  been  toh)  that  (the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints  barring  her  utter 
destruction)  she  would  be  "  saved  only  no  as  by 
fire ;"  her  friends  would  all  have  dropped  off;  she 
would  have  been  '<  a  stumbling-block"  (or  would 
have  been  called  one)  to  the  congregation ;  her 
mother  would  have  been  bewildered  ;  her  father'a 
gray  hairs  would  have  gone  down  to  the  grave 
with  sorrow! 

With  the  philosophy  of  Christian  life  and 
Christian  association  involved  in  all  this,  Grace'a 
noble  nature  and  dear  intellect  must  have  been 
partly  dissatisfied ;  but,  also,  she  partly  acquiesced 
in  it ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  her  love  for  her 
father  and  her  church  friends,  she  loved  George 
too  well  to  offer  him  the  broken-up  life  and  distracted 
sympathies  of  a  disobedient  daughter  and  disloyal 
commnnionist.  But  his  position  at  the  time  was  a 
more  natural  one  than  he  thought,  and  was  as 
much  a  melancholy  protest  against  existing  church 
order  as  against  himself;  whereas  Grace,  if 
detached  from  her  religious  surroundings  by  an  act 
of  her  own,  such  as  a  marriage  with  George,  must 
have  been  an  unhappy,  inef&cient,  embarassed 
woman,  feeling,  if  not  exactly  guilty,  something 
very  like  it.  Let  no  one  say  that  if  she  had  loved 
George,  she  would  have  thought  lightly  of  these 
things.  She  did  love  him ;  but  when  her  feelings 
clashed  with  the  nobler  will,  she  knew  well  to 
whom  the  victory  belonged  of  right,  and  whence 
to  call  down  strength  if  needed.  Say  she  was 
cold  and  hard-hearted,  then,  if  you  please — I,  who 
think  an  intermediate  course  was  open  to  her,  shall 
say  she  was  a  noble,  pure-hearted  girl,  of  a  nature 
as  direct  and  as  warm  as  a  sunbeam ;  aud  if  I 
sometimes  ask  myself,  with  George,  "  How  came 
she  to  be  dropped  down  tiers  P"  it  is  not  that  I 
do  not  heartily  honour  her  conduct.  Nor  must  I 
omit  to  say  that  some  of  the  finest  characters  that 
have  ever  come  under  my  notice  have  been  nursed 
and  trained  in  the  school  of  old  fashioned  Gal- 
vanism, with  its  dogmas  and  quaint  theologicaj 
terminology. 

I  shall  enter  upon  no  defence  of  Grace's  be- 
haviour  to  George  at  this  passionate  meeting.  I 
leave  your  hearts  to  speak  for  her — and  for  him. 
I  think  he  was  almost  entitled  to  that  confession  of 
her  love.  I  believe  he  was  ever  faithful  to  its 
memory,  and  strove  to  be  faithful  to  its  inspirations. 
From  the  very  first  consciousness  of  his  attach^ 
ment  to  Grace,  ke  had  foreseen  the  whole  of  this 
dilemma.  Mot  so  Grace,  who  merely  felt  in  the 
earnest,  affectionate  simplicity  of  her  young  heart 
that  she  liked  him  very  much — till  the  sign  was 
given  for  the  parting.  Then  she  discovered  that 
*'  liked"  was  not  the  word,  and  that  her  affections 
were  pledged  beyond  recalL  It  is  very  easy  to 
blame  him,  but  as  I  hftre  a  suffioiently  good  opinion 
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of  him  to  believe  tliat  he  aeted,  on  the  whole,  up 
to  his  highest  impulse,  I  shall  object  to  your  doiog 
80.  When  you  have  read  his  sad  story,  you  will 
say,  "  Hov  happy  and  useful  he  might  have  been, 
if  he  had  been  wiser !"  But  I  shall  not  admire 
your  criticism,  and  do  not  feel  sure  that  any  career 
you  please  to  name  would  have  been  better  for  him 
or  for  others ;  for  this  simple  reason — that  I  can 
only  take  into  my  survey  that  portion  of  his  im- 
mortal life  which  we  call  mortal.  I  cannot  tell 
what  relation  his  late  experiences  here  might  bear 
to  hia  first  experience  thxbb.  Nor  is  that,  you 
say,  any  business  of  mine.  I  reply,  it  is  not; 
nor  is  it  ofyoun,  and  therefore  I  pronounce  your 
criticbm  niiU  and  void.  A  faithful  life  over  which 
the  wise  men  in  their  wisdom — hou>  wise  they  are  I 
—write  '<  Wasted !"  may  vindicate  its  utility  in 
another  sphere.  ''Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.!* 

Juliana  formed  friendships  very  quickly,  and 
was  speedily  quite  at  home  at  Mr.  Lemaire*s  lodg- 
ings. She  gained  an  insight  into  the  perpetual 
motion,  and  dressed  up  marionnettes  a  merveiUe, 
To  the  good  old  man's  child-friends,  she  was  very 
kind  and  attentive ;  but  nothing  could  induce  her 
to  see  any  woman  of  spotless  fame,  except  the 
landlady  and  servant.  Grace,  for  one,  she  purposely 
avoided.  She  had  heard  of  her  from  her  friend  .as 
a  good,  good  girl,  only  a  ver^f  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  she  shunned  all  chances  of  contact  with 
her.  At  last  he  gave  up  mentioning  her  name  to 
her — ^for  he  found  she  sank  down  into  herself, 
humbled  and  abashed,  evety  time  he  did  so,  and 
remained  timid  and  melancholy  for  hours  afterwards. 
Juliana  herself  never  once  referred  to  Mr.  Sidney ; 
nor  did  Mr.  Lemaire ;  but  he  contrived  to  see  him, 
and  with  great  adroitness — such  adroitness  as,  I 
verily  believe,  was  only  within  the  power  of  a  sim- 
ple heart  and  a  cracked  brain,  though  I  cannot 
explain  the  process  of  production — broke  to  him 
his  own  knowledge  of  Juliana's  story,  giving  him 
to  understand  that  he  was  at  present  its  exclusive 
possessor,  and  that  he  should  hold  it  sacredly,  if 
Mr.  Sidney  would  take  July  to  the  altar,  supposing 
he  found  her  willing.  Mr.  Sidney  was  less  startled 
than  you  would  suppose — an  itinerant  lecturer  sees 
strange  coincidences,  and  events  "  turn  up"  oddly 
in  his  multifarious  experience — and  actually  pro- 
mised to  marry  Juliana ;  quite  won  and  melted 
Mr.  Lemaire  by  his  pathetic  behaviour,  and  told 
him  he  would  appoint  a  day  within  the  week  for 
seeing  her,  if  she  were  wilb'ng  to  meet  him.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  less  curious  than  noticeable,  that 
the  very  next  day  Mr.  Sidney  gave  up  the  remain- 
der of  his  London  lecturing  engagements,  in  favour 
of  a  country  town,  and  left  a  note  for  Mr.  Lemaire 
deferring  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise — only  de- 
ferring it.  He  left  no  due  to  his  whereabout.  No 
immediate  good  could  come  from  any  disclosure  of 
his  conduct — and  the  old  man  held  his  peace  for 
the  present.  July  still  asked  no  questions  about 
him.  She  wrote  home  very  frequently,  but  would 
not  tell  her  benefactor  where  her  friends  lived. 


A  common  observer  would  have  said  thai  ibis 
couple  were  father  and  daughter,  and  that  tbej 
lived  a  very  happy  life  together.  Certainly  the 
girl  was  a  great  addition  to  Mr.  Lemaire's  fdicitj. 
She  was  a  dainty,  affectionate,  tender-going  little 
housekeeper — made  his  coffee  quite  to  hia  taste, 
studied  all  his  little  ways,  and  really  quite  renewed 
his  youth  for  him.  There  was  evidently  a  great 
deal  of  vohitility  about  July,  and  neither  her  lorei 
nor  her  sorrows  seemed  at  present  to  be  of  tbe 
intensest  that  woman  may  endure,  though  they 
were  real  and  acute.  She  was  rapidly  softening 
down,  and  seemed  disposed  almost  to  forget  Mr. 
Sidney;  only  she  retained  a  keen  recollection  of  her 
disgrace,  which  made  her  very  shy  of  meeting  Mr. 
Lemaire's  lady-visitors,  of  whom  he  had  many. 
That  excellent  person  gave  up  all  idea  of  making 
her  either  a  face-model  or  a  lady's  compaoion,  and 
she  became  the  light  of  his  dwelling,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  hia  benefactor  in  her  turn.  One  day, 
he  actually  turned  from  a  pet  model  to  which  be 
was  giving  the  finishing  touch,  and  kissed  July's 
forehead !  From  that  time  he  began  to  think  less 
of  the  grand  secret,  and  to  lose  by  slow  degrees 
his  half-crazed  air.  Sometimes,  when  July  vas 
prattling  away  to  him  about  any  little  domestic 
incident  which  amused  him,  he  would  rub  his  eyes, 
as  if  awaking  from  a  dream.  Sometimes  he  woaU 
stare  at  Her  very  studiously  over  their  qaiet  snpper, 
till  he  made  her  colour  up  and  look  pozaled,  and 
then  suddenly  take  his  candle  and  be  off  to  bed. 
Sometimes  he  would  fall  into  unaccustomed  rereries, 
and  abnost  misplace  a  limb  of  one  of  his  dolls.  Bat 
he  seemed  to  grow  fonder  and  fonder  of  the  little 
children,  and  always  iratohed  July  with  tender 
interest  when  she  busied  herself  among  them-« 
she  never  failed  to  do,  whenever  a  troop  of  them 
came  to  his  lodgings — which  was  pretty  often. 

But  this  soon  came  to  an  end.  Thoogh  Mr. 
Lambe  recovered  before  long  from  the  immediate 
ill-effects  of  his  fall,  he  seemed  somewhat  shattered, 
and  grew  paler  and  thinner.  One  or  two  letters 
in  my  possession,  written  about  this  time,  show  a 
decided  break-down  in  his  handwritmg^  and  ood- 
mon  friends  of  his  and  mine  did  not  see  or  hear 
quite  so  much  of  him  as  they  wished.  He  csie- 
^lly  shunned  visiting  at  Mr.  Lemaire's ;  for  thoa^ 
he  had  not  been  told  to  do  so,  he  knew  that  it 
would  be  Grace's  wish  that  he  should  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  every  chance  of  meeting  her— and  to 
him  her  will  was  law.  But  love  does  sach  stiange, 
bootless  things,  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  \^ 
what  Mr.  Lemaire  has  hinted  to  me,  thatheued 
to  spend  the  time  he  had  been  accustomed  to  devote 
to  his  friends  in  hovering  around  the  neighbwr* 
hood  of  the  Cottage,  or  in  resting  himself  after 
midnight  visits,  when  he  could  pass  it  withtmt  the 
chance  of  meeting  any  one  who  knew  him.  ^^ 
were  all  the  more  sorry  to  miss  him  firom  our  res- 
pective circles,  because,  if  I  except  an  ocessionil 
flash  of  unaccustomed  bitterness,  he  was  now  mon 
genial  than  ever,  and  a  kinder  and  more  warn- 
hearted  companion.      I  know  of  acts  of  sen- 
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nerificbg  kindness  on  his  part  at  about  this  time 
which  I  fear  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
p&nllel  in  the  lives  of  some  of  Mr.  Dorrien's 
diaconal  friends.     Mr.  Lemaire  was  the  only  per- 
son to  whom  he  poured  out  his  heart ;    hs  was  as 
simple  and  as  affectionate  as  a  child,  and  could 
tell  him  how  Grace  was  from  time  to  time.    Some 
letten  passed  between  them,  of  which  I  ha?e  a 
few.    I  shall  not  expose  Mr.  Lemaire*s  quaint 
English;  but  I  think  there  may  be  a  little  sug- 
gestion in  some  passages  of  George  *s  letters.— 
There  is  nothing  namby-pamby  about  them,  and 
his  nsiarti  playfdness  often  peeps  out  in  such  a 
w&j  IS  to  show  that  he  wasp  not  nursing  his  regrets, 
hut  was  only  treating  with  respect  a  grief  which 
he  oonaidered,  and  I  think  rightly  considered, 
stcred. 

Thank  joa,  dear  dd  friend ^bat,  bj-the-bye,  or*  yoa 

old?  Jiklj  leema  to  hare  ground  yoa  yonng  again thank 

jw,  I  was  going  to  aay,  for  yonr  kind  advice.  Bat  I  don't 
iike  it,  and  shan't  take  it.  I  leare  capacity  oat  of  the 
^QMtion.  If  I  ooald  by  an  effort  of  the  will  cease  to  think 
teoderly  and  mounfally  of  the  past  why  shoald  I P  What 
light  hsTS  I  to  ballncinate  myself  into  the  notion  that  I  am 
s  happy  mas,  any  more  than  into  the  notion  that  I  am 
pRster  John?  Oar  feelings  have  a  natnral  career — let  them 
biTe  it.  They  are  a  part  Of  onr  coUare,  and  need  not  be 
taapered  with.  If  they  bring  saffering — good  I  I  will  give 
CTca  saffning  hit  play.  Of  coarse  strong  feelings  of  all 
tiads  often  embarrass  onr  daily  path ;  bat  that  ia  only  saying 
tbat  they  give  conscience  more  work  to  perform — which  is 
pedady  what  they  were  intended  to  do.  And  if  treated 
witlioat  mdeness  they  often  bring  nnexpected  accessions  of 
■oral  strength,  that  more  than  square  the  soul's  acconnt 
of  its  own  energies.  People  who  put  down  their  feelings 
an  aradiofteBer  impatient  cowards  than  the  giants  in  Tirtae 
tkej  fancy  themaelves, 

I  cannot  answer  for  Mr.  Lemaire*s  having 
eleaily  nnderstood  all  this,  and  fancy  George  wrote 
rather  to  xelieTe  his  mind  than  to  convert  that 
exceUent  soul  to  transcendental  views  of  the 
foBctiona  of  sorrow.  Sometimes  he  was  more 
iatelligiUe;  but  I  dar^ay  he  found  a  perverse 
pleasore  in  writing  indirectly  of  Grace  to  a  friend 
vho  only  caught  his  meaning  imperfectly — it  was 
imking  confidences  and  no  confidences  all  at  once ; 
ttd,  also,  to  despatch  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lemaire  was 
U>  send  his  written  thoughts  somewhere  within 
6nice*8  immediate  sphere.  She  would  not  know 
vhat  he  had  written ;  or  that  he  had  written  at 
^»  perhaps;  but  the  old  roan  would  not  be  guiie 
the  same  old  man,  after  reading  these  letters — 
something  of  them  would  necessarily  cling  to  him 
^and  something  of  that  etiolated  copy  of  George's 
feehogs  would  radiate  from  Mr.  Lemaire  to  Grace 
^thout  her  knowing  it — the  last  faint  zephyr- 
toQch  of  an  electric  influence  sent  through  a  bad 
oonduoto^.  And  when  Mr.  Lemaire  called  on 
^orge,  which  he  often  did,  you  can  imagine  what 
» reception  George  would  give  him,  and  why  he 
VIS  so  welcome— 

Fm  not  the  ros^  the  bramble  said, 
But  I  haTe  lain  bedde  it  I 

Once,  George  wrote  to  him  a  letter  from  which 
I  iske  a  passage  or  two  :— 


I  haTe  had  some  retnms  lately  of  the  old  diazy  aenaatioa 
in  my  head,  and  the  pain  in  the  temple,  where  I  fell  down, 
was  very  bad  last  night  I  fell  asleep  late  and  had  a  night 
mare— 1  suppose  I  most  call  it  a  loTer's  night-mare,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  unique  in  the  history  of  loTers'  night-mares. 
I  dreamt  she  lay  with  her  head  in  my  breast  fast  asleep,  and 
that  I  bent  my  own  head,  and  held  my  breath,  that  I  might 
feel  hers  npon  my  lips,  because  I  could  not  embrace  her 
without  waking  her  from  her  sleep.  I  dreamt  that  I  held 
my  breath  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  I  was  nearly 
asphyxiated.  Then  I  woke,  and  found  that  I  had  had  a 
night-mare.  How  absurd  I  Tet  I  have  been  more  cheeiful 
to-day,  because  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep.  The  curious  feature 
in  this  case,  as  in  aU  such  cases,  is  that  probably  the  whole 
dream  did  not  occupy  a  measurable  fraction  of  a  second. 
Jast  as  an  oppression  at  the  chest  from  indigestion  or  palpi- 
tation  became  unbearable,  the  imagination,  stimulated  in  a 
parlicular  direction,  framed  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  it ! 
I  daresay  you  may  have  had  a  dream  of  an  embarkation,  and 
a  sea-journey,  a  shipwreck,  and  a  thunderstorm,  and  hare 
found  it  all  traceable  to  the  tap  of  the  girl  at  your  door  with 
your  boots  and  hot-water — the  whole  dream  taking  place 
between  tap  one  and  tap  two.  We  are  strange  creatures. 
My  head  is  really  Tery  bad,  and  I  haT9  had  a  fainting  fit 
this  week. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  young  gentleman 
was  still  strongly  disposed  to  philosophise  in 
unlikely  places,  and  I  suspect  that  he  was  in  fact 
eating  his  heart  away  in  secret,  though  superficially 
he  had  only  lost  a  little  of  his  accustomed  hilarity, 
and  had  abated  none  of  his  accustomed  industry. 
Probably  the  pen  hung  suspended  over  the  paper 
sometimes  when  the  hand  of  the  clock  said  "  Go 
on  !"  but  it  was  an  almost  unheard  of  thing  for 
George  to  break  an  engagement  of  any  kind,  and 
his  resolution  was  much  greater  than  is  commonly 
found  in  very  emotional  people.  But  he  was  only 
flesh  and  blood,  and  idfter  a  brief  struggle  he 
became  seriously  ill  shortly  after  writing  the  letter 
last  quoted.  Mr.  Lemaire  instantly  resigned 
Juliana,  and  installed  her  as  George's  nurse.  8he 
tended  him  faithfully  and  gently — indeed,  he  would 
have  borne  with  no  other  attendance — during  his 
fever,  and  the  long,  long  weakness  that  followed. 
Mr.  Lemaire  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  at  last 
observed,  with  pam  and  even  a  little  innocent 
jealousy,  that  poor  July  was  becoming  fondly 
attached  to  George.  It  was  even  so.  Her 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sidney  (of  whom  nothing 
had  been  heard  for  some  time)  had  merely  woke 
up  her  capacity  of  loving.  Had  he  been  faithful 
to  her  and  made  her  his  wife,  she  would  have  gone 
through  life  with  him  contented  and  moderately 
happy;  but  if  she  had  met  George,  her  heart 
would  have  quickly  acknowleged  its  master.  It 
did  now ;  and  the  most  delicious  moments  of  her 
existence  were  those  she  spent  in  his  chambera 
during  the  progress  of  his  convalesence,  attending 
to  his  little  comforts,  watching  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  thinking  how  good  and  kind  he  was, 
and  how  much  tenderer  and  more  respectful  than 
Mr.  Sidney,  who  had  professed  to  love  her, — as 
in  truth  he  was.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  touch 
his  hand  when  she  brought  him  a  cup  of  tea,  and 
delicious  to  have  him  call  her  "July,"  in  that 
exquisitely  soft  tone  which  his  voice  sometimes 
assumed,  when  he  was  thinking — not  of  her,  poor 
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girl,  but  of  Orace.  Once,  when  lying  on  the 
sofa,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  rather  sadden]  j, 
as  she  was  reading  to  him  from  The  Book,  on  a 
quiet  Sunday  eveniug,  she  looked  up,  blushed 
crimson  at  the  compassionate  expression  in  his 
face,  and  was  obliged  to  bring  her  reading  to  a 
premature  close,  that  she  might  slip  out  and  hide 
her  confusion.  While  she  was  away,  George  went 
to  his  desk  with  a  Tery  thoughtful  air,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Lemaire,  which  fuUj  accounted  for 
the  movement  and  look  of  compassion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  been  mnch  iotereeted  in  this  little  girl  whom  yon 
picked  ap  bo  strangely ;  bat  I  am  begrinDing  to  be  anxions 
about  her  history.  Are  yon  sure  yoa  know  nothing  more 
than  yon  have  told  me  P  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  and 
considering  the  forlorn  situation  in  which  you  found  her,  it 
will  not  surprise  yon,  thoogh  it  will  incre}.se  yonr — our — 
responsibilities — the  poor  girl  will  beoomo  a  mother  within 
a  few  months.    What  is  to  be  done  F 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  letter  reached  Mr.  Lemaire  at  a  moment 
when  his  own  cup  of  trouble  waa  hastily  filling  to 
the  brim.  The  "  unhappy  mining  company'"  had 
wound  up,  bringing  great  impoYerishment  to  the 
Dorrieus,  and  utter  ruin  to  him/ whom  Mr.  Dorrien 
had  induced  to  invest  his  little  all  in  its  sliares. 
The  latter  was  very  slowly  regaining  strength,  but 
he  scarcely  retained  a  gleam  of  reason,  and  the 
courage  and  resolution  of  dear  Grace  were  put  to 
one  more  terrible  test  in  closing  her  papa's  London 
affairs,  and  preparing  for  removal  into  the  country, 
where  the  family  had  relatives.  8he  was  not 
superstitious,  but  no  fine  nature  yet  was  ever  able 
to  "  defy  augury,''  and  during  the  journey  by  rail- 
way a  sickening  presentiment  crossed  her  mind. 
In  the  morning  a  flower  that  George  had  admired 
fell  and  was  broken,  which  merely  vexed  her ;  but 
when,  being  near  her  destination,  and  feeling  in  her 
pocket  for  "  Marmion,**  which  she  fancied  she  had 
put  there  before  starting,  she  drew  out  a  similar 
volume,  and  as  she  listlessly  opened  it,  her  glance 
fell  upon  Bryant's  "  Thanatopsia'* — her  heart  sunk 
within  her.  A  familiar,  but  long  unheard  voice 
said  in  her  ear,  "  The  bitterness  of  death  is  love," 
and  a  familiar  but  long  unseen  face  appeared  to 
her  as  it  had  done  once  before.    This  time  it  would 


not  go.  She  shut  her  eyes—in  vain.  She  tri«d 
to  fix  her  attention  upon  the  landscape— upon  her 
father's  thinned  and  listless  face — upon  their  pros- 
peots  in  the  country  among  their  friends— in  vain. 
The  face  would  not  go.  It  broke  her  sleep  that 
night  more  than  the  excitement  of  meeting  old 
friends,  and  in  the  morning,  findmg  her  father  qaiet 
and  well,  she  said,  with  that  kind  of  queenliaesa 
which  so  well  became  her,  and  which  admitted  of 
no  contradiction, 

"  I  must  go  to  London,  mamma.*' 

Mamma  was  a  little  surprised,  but  merely  said, 
**  Very  well,  my  dear ;  when  shall  you  be  backP' 

And  Grace  went. 

She  reached  town  in  the  dusk  of  a  cold,  damp 
February  evemng,  and  made  her  way  to  the  Templp, 
thickly  veiled — as  if  George  would  not  have  known 
her  walk  in  the  most  crowded  street  But  she  did 
not  know  ko»  ill  he  had  been,  and  feared  she  might 
meet  him.  She  addressed  one  of  those  office  lads 
who  abound  in  the  Temple,  and  asked  him  to  sbov 
her  the  way  to  Mr.  Lambe's  chambers.  Her  heart 
beat  thickly  as  she  judged  by  the  boy's  maimer  that 
they  were  approaching  the  spot. 

"That's  Mr.  Lambe's,  m'm— No.1'' 

Stay  1 — which  is  his  office  P"  said  she,  in  a  half- 
guilty  accent,  as  if  thb  boy  could  know  the  secret 
of  her  Leart. 

"  That's  it,  m'm,  first  floor,  where  there's  a 
light." 

"  Then,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  take  him 
this  letter  ?     And  do  not  wait  for  an  answer.** 

The  shilling  which  Grace  put  into  his  hand  was 
quite  superfluous,  though  he  accepted  it  vilh 
thanks.  Her  voice  trembled,  indeed,  but  it  retained 
enough  of  its  old  imperial  tone  to  have  made  a 
regiment  of  soldiers  lay  down  their  arms.  Witb 
one  long  look  at  the  room,  giving  the  borjost 
what  she  thought  time  enough  to  reach  the  lauding, 
she  fled,  and  as  soon  assheoould  conceal  her  (eaiSi 
wept  bitterly. 

George  was  certainly  startled  to  receive  from 
a  lad,  who  hurried  away  like  a  thief,  a  letter  written 
in  a  disguised  hand,  containing  only  the  words-* 
"  Take  care — there  is  danger  in  what  yoa  •» 
doing." 


OUR   LADIES'  PETS,   AND  WHAT   THEY   COST. 


Thx  subject  is  difficult,  and  refers  to  a  class  of 
whom  thase  who  write  at  all  must  write  gingerly. 
The  "  pets"  belonging  to  very  young  ladies  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  our  censures  or  estimates. 
Babies  form  the  pets  of  the  majority  of  married 
ladies,  and  to  them  no  moral,  social,  or  valid 
objection  can  be  advanced ;  while  anything  of  the 
kind  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  it  could  be 
produced — as  Mr.  Malthus  would  have  learned 
long  ere  now,  if  he  had  been  able  to  mark  the 


progression  and  the  retrogression  of  his  opm» 
The  cUsses  to  whom  we  refer  are  therefore  spja- 
sters  of  a  certain  age— -a  conventional  phrase  [or 
thirty  years  old  and  upwards— and  married  ladies 
without  encumbrances,  except,  of  oooiae*  ^^^  ^ 
are  verv  costly  and  very  useless.  . 

Anybody's  canary  bird,  the  children's  squirrel, 
or  any  other  cheerful  little  animal  of  that  cltfs,  u 
tolerable.  Cochin-china  fowls,  e«P<^*^?,/ !^ 
masculine  gender,  are  iufamous  out  of  a  wildemcs* 
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or  a  wood ;  hut  having  once  maintained  a  flock,  to 

the  detriment  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  as  it  for- 

tonatdj  happened,  to  the  destruction  of  our  own 

peace  and  sleep  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

we  an  sOeni  respecting  them  by  way  of  penance. 

They  are,  moreover,  very  improbable  pets,  being 

nther  kept  as  a  speculation,  which  rarely  realises 

a  pioit.    Subject  to  the  discount  of  bantams — a 

lather  doubtful  case — poultry  of  all  descriptions 

are  less  ornamental  than  useful.     Donkies  make 

capital  pets  on  a  large  scale ;  but  in  this  country 

tlhcw  piod  qualities  are  seldom  elicited,  and  they 

aremt  favourites.     Ponies  come  within  this  class 

of  imgnk  on  the  long  range,  and  very  deservedly 

so.   ifl  agricultural  people  knew  the  existence  of 

pet  cows  and  the  reason  for  it — a  most  admirable 

rasMB;  and  as  they  cannot  be  kept  in  drawing- 

rooos,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  that  sub- 

jeet.    For  the  same  cause,  the  tendency,  a  little 

redaoed  of  late,  to  make  pets  of  specimens  of  the 

svbish  race  in  Ireland,  may  be  excepted,  although 

tliey  monopolised  the  ** butt"  of  numerous  "bens" 

in  mod  cottages ;  but  they  also  helped  to  pay  the 

rent.    The  partridge,  pheasant,  and  stag  mania  is 

chiefly  confined  to  gentlemen,  who  "pet**  their 

(avoantes  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  preserve 

the  pleasure  of  shooting  them  with  their  own 

Mantons. 

The  canine,  the  feline,  and  the  pretty  cockatoo 
geavs  furnish  the  individual  animals  whose  existence 
in  their  present  condition  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 
Sbrpherds'  dogs  are  unexceptionable,  and  watch 
^  are  respectable.  The  character  of  the  dog 
noe  generally  entitles  them  to  consideration.  A 
naitilf  or  a  Newfoundland  dog  may  be  tolerated, 
hecaase  he  has  frequently  more  prudence  than  his 
cni^oyer  or  master.  Bull-dogs  are  invariably 
aaisaoces,  because  they  are  more  insidious  and  less 
tmtivoTtby  than  Russian  diplomatists.  In  many 
poaitimis  a  good  dog  is  necessary  to  the  situation. 
Id  others,  he  is  a  useful  companion  in  lonely  cir- 
ctmstanoes.  He  commands  the  respect  of  a 
aaBcrons  dass  whom  it  is  desirable  and  difficult 
tft  render  respectful.  Altogether,  therefore,  we 
^tfnd  the  right  dog  in  the  right  place ;  but  his 
cian  is  disgraced  by  an  army  of  sinecurists.  The 
^  of  kennels  have  their  work  to  do,  and  they  do 
it,  although  they  might  be  better  employed ;  but 
that  is  not  their  fault.  The  terrier  breed  are  the 
terror  of  vermin,  and  they  show  good  cause  for  their 
daim  to  existence.  But  could  any  human  being 
provide  ladies  with  a  good  argument  for  lap-dogs 
and  poodles — fantastic  brutes  of  all  possible  colour 
and  cut  ?  For  young  Jpersons  about  to  marry,  or 
vho  are  very  anxious  to  be  about  to  be  married, 
acting  upon  the  principle  "  love  me  love  my  dog," 
an  animal  might  be  allowed,  to  be  demonstrated 
with.  A  young  lady  of  uncertain  hopes  may  keep 
a  poodle  with  perfect  propriety,  as  a  diplomatic 
agent,  in  the  first  instance.  He  will  answer  for  a 
thermometer  of  the  affections,  and  serve  to  show, 
in  faint  colouring,  but  deep  enough  for  prelimina- 
ties,  what  really  are  the  intentions  of  certain  dilatory 


persons,  who  cannot  or  who  will  not  speak.  He 
may  occupy  the  place  of  a  gutta  percha  trumpet  in 
railway  travelling,  and  prove  a  very  good  go-between 
in  the  initial  measures  to  those  interested  parties 
who  have  not  learned  to  read  flowers,  and  are 
stupid  enough  not  to  understand  their  hierogly. 
phical  literature.  To  the  classes  concerned  in  this 
matter,  little  misshaped,  glossy,  long-haired,  short- 
legged  curs  may  be  a  necessary  of  existence,  and 
nothing  further  can  be  said  respecting  them  and 
theirs ;  but  for  ladies  of  mature  age,  married  or 
single,  no  apology  of  this  nature  can  be  made  up, 
and  if  they  would  only  consider  the  cost  of  this 
outlet  to  the  affections,  time,  and  thought,  they 
might  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  shame  for  the  rather 
low  level  at  which  they  have  arrived. 

The  feline  family  are  extremely  varied  in  their 
habits  and  prospects  in  life.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  fond  of  ease  and  quiet,  soft  carpeting, 
and  warm  rooms;  but  these  luxuries  are  only 
reached  by  the  aristocracy  of  cats.  A  vast 
majority  are  doomed  to  soil  their  furs,  to  wet  their 
feet,  and  eat  their  mice  in  very  humble  circum- 
stances. Science  has  never  been  able  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  regarding  the  "  cat  instinct"  on  these 
distinctions.  The  superior  specimens  of  the  race 
exhibit  very  little  exclusive  feeling  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  common  herd.  They  fight  on 
nearly  equal  terms  when  they  meet ;  and  manifest 
all  the  low  cruelty  and  cunning  of  their  genus 
without  much  distinction  of  classes,  high  or  low. 
In  some  places,  as  moveable  mice  and  rat  traps, 
they  are  defensible,  being  necessary  evils ;  and  they 
can  never  be  placed  higher  in  the  social  scale,  with 
any  proof  to  support  their  elevation.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  been  associated  in  a  very  libellous 
manner  with  old  maidenism ;  as  the  latter  has  as 
untruly,  been  connected  with  other  unamiable 
characteristics,  in  addition  to  the  love  of  cats. 
This  mistake  is  unamiable  and  unnatural ;  for  the 
feline  character  is  selfish  and  ungrateful.  Unlike 
the  dog,  cats  are  never  friendly  except  for  the 
results  of  the  alliance.  They  are  the  Austrians  of 
animated  nature,  as  Goldsmith  would  have  said, 
and  who  can  like  them  ?  To  the  abstract  question 
it  would  be  easy  to  answer  "  nobody,"  but  then 
again  the  practical  comes  to  their  aid,  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  there  are  quite  one  million  of 
"oat-pets." 

The  parrot  family  are  ill-bred  and  impudent 
strangers,  like  German  and  Irish  labourers  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  after  the  hard  clearances 
are  completed  and  the  railways  made.  The  fine 
plumage  of  these  birds  will  not  keep  them  from 
saying  stupid  things  at  the  wrong  time.  They 
have  a  greater  quantity  of  bad  blood  in  them  than 
the  poor  yellow-hammers,  that  had  transmuted  to 
their  little  heads  all  our  national  antipathy  to 
witchcraft.  Then  they  are  spies,  sent  into  the 
kitchen  to  listen  to  the  maids,  to  catch  and  to 
repeat  their  seldom  favourable  opinions  of  Missus. 
And  they  shake  their  heads,  turning  them  right 
and  left  with   the  sagacity  of   ravens.     Being 
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ezoticSi  these  little  strangers  cannot  be  entirely 
proscribed ;  but  still  the  trouble  lavished  on  them 
might  do  much  for  other  little  strangers,  \rhose 
claims  we  are  by-and-bye  to  recommend. 

We  have  not  a  single  word  to  say  against  the 
organ  boy's  pet  monkey,  because  the  lad  does  not 
so  much  keep  the  beast,  as  the  servant  keeps  its 
master.  We  offer  no  opposition  to  travelling  bears 
and  camels  upon  the  same  principle,  if  the  owners 
of  the  bears,  although  they  are  all  nearly  extinct, 
will  keep  them  more  firmly  muzzled  than  the 
German  kinglets  keep  their  pet  bear.  Nothing 
can  be  advanced  against  the  industrious  fleas,  or 
the  white  mice,  or  any  other  of  the  curious,  that 
might  not  with  equal  gravity  be  spoken  against 
experiments  in  search  of  perpetual  motion.  The 
happy  family  is  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  North- 
west Passage,  only  not  nearly  so  costly  or  so  fatal ; 
although  respecting  its  fatalities  we  hare  no  sta- 
tistics of  the  tortured  and  unhappy  animals  slain  in 
finding  our  happy  family.  These  productive  pets 
are  to  be  regarded  with  sincere  respect,  as  animals 
of  a  given  pecuniary  value,  and  the  objects  of  an 
assiduous  and  diligent  education.  The  pets  of 
solitude  have  equal  claims  to  consideration  in  a 
solemn  sort  of  way.  One  prisoner's  spider  was  an 
epic;  and  the  mouse  of  another  prisoner  was  a 
poem.  Their  little  lives  were  full  of  thrilling  stories, 
and  yet  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  honours 
put  upon  them.  The  pets  of  memory  and  sorrow 
are  equally  respectable.  Sometimes  fortunate  little 
animals  have  happy  times  as  proxies  for  the  absent 
or  the  lost.  A  living  creature  is  a  better  memorial 
than  books  or  trinkets,  but  not  so  enduring ;  and 
to  this  class,  or  those  who  maintain  them,  no  ob- 
jection can  be  made,  except  by  the  heartless ;  yet 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Grotchett's  menage,  consisting  of  two  long  and  two 
short  haired  dogs,  three  parrots,  and  five  cats; 
established  not  for  the  study  of  natural  history  but 
for  the  amusement  of  their  honourable  and  not 
Tcry  amiable  owner.  The  management  of  the 
dogs  is  more  troublesome  to  three  servants  than 
the  upbringing  of  as  many  children  would  be. 
They  have  their  daily  ablutions,  and  dryings,  and 
combings,  and  curlings.  Tbeir  education  is  a 
complicated  process,  and  their  feats  of  instinct  are 
altogether  marvellous.  The  cats  require  a  totally 
different  course,  and  the  parrots  have  another 
modification.  The  feeding  of  the  beasts  exhausts 
the  skill  of  their  cook,  who  is  not  always  certain  of 
suiting  their  taste.  An  accident  to  one  of  the 
favourites  would  be  dismally  punished  if  their  pos- 
sessor were  "  monarch  of  all  she  surveys,*'  and  they 
are  not  unacquainted  wilh  the  subjection  of  the 
family  to  their  caprices.  In  one  respect  this  ar- 
rangement is  fair,  for  that  family,  without  the  little 
branches  and  those  who  are  engaged  to  wait  upon 
them,  would  be  very  small  indeed.  Even  this  dis- 
tracted household,  where  the  inmates  live  after  the 
manner  of  cats  and  dogs,  is  not  so  particular  in 
some  points  as  that  of  a  married  lady  who  turned 
her  scullery  maid  to  the  street,   because   "the 


wretch,**  aa  she  was  called,  had  given  Diaoa  her 
dinner  upon  an  unwashed  plate— a  neglect  more 
censurable  as  Diana  was  not  troublesome  respcctiog 
her  knife  and  fork ;  or  the  small  family  of  i  lady 
arrived  at  mature  years  who  sent  for  a  gentlemu 
of  eminence  in  medical  affiaifs,  unseasonably  ud 
urgently,  upon  a  consultation  respecting  the  soddea 
illness  of  a,  as  matters  turned  out,  valuable  dog; 
with  which  the  provoked  ''professional"  made 
sharp  and  abort  work,  relieving  Pug  of  pain  ud 
the  world  together. 

The  trade  in  fancy  dogs  of  the  light  weights 
conclusively  proves  that  the  animals  are  not  kept 
from  any  very  old  attachment.  Tall,  lumbering 
fellows,  of  equivocal  physiognomies,  retired  pugilists 
who  have  been  unfortunate,  or  wanderers  on  tickets 
of  leave,  in  addition  to  the  regular  men  of  business 
in  corduroy  shorts,  velvet  ooats,  and  boots— maybe 
met  on  any  day,  and  every  day,  in  the  fashionaUe 
quarters  of  London,  with  a  beauty  in  each  impb 
pocket,  one  in  hand,  and  one  in  a  string.  They 
make  sales  almost  invariably  to  idle  ladies,  who  do 
no  work  in  the  world,  and  imagine  that  they  were 
bom  to  do  nothing.  The  traffic  is  profitable  to 
some  of  the  dealers — ^for  they  steal  and  sell,  and  sell 
and  steal  again  assiduously.  Others  have  a  knack 
for  introducing  novelties  equal  to  any  milliner  in 
the  season.  All  depend  upon  their  success  of  to- 
day for  their  meal  to-morrow,  and  they  labour 
with  all  the  diligence  of  a  man  in  earnest. 

Their  customers  are  strong*minded  females  in 
every  particular,  excepting  this  one  plague  spot. 
They  are  political  economists  on  every  other  nbject 
except  their  dogs.  They  do  not  generally  lelicTe 
the  pretences  or  the  wants  of  casual  b^gars,  aad 
their  doors  are  seldom  dbturbed  except  by  noriees 
in  collecting  alms.  They  know  very  well  thst 
juvenile  vagrancy  feeds  upon  weabiesses,  and 
would  soon  be  extirpated  if  its  professors  were  only 
starved.  They  have  a  firm  conviction  that  one* 
half  of  all  who  seek  assistance  are  impostors,  and 
the  other  half  are  fit  only  for  the  workhoose. 
Lazarus  ate  of  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table,  and  the  dogs  licked  his  sores;  bat 
the  fair  successors  of  Dives  don't  permit  their  dogs 
to  do  anything  nearly  so  mean,  and  they  know  that 
Dives  should  have  requested  the  police  to  dear 
his  gate. 

The  statistics  of  the  question  would  furnish  in 
enterprising  member  of  Parliament  with  a  foolscsp 
full  of  figures,  five  broad  in  each  ^column ;  but  he 
must  be  a  man  of  nerve  who  ventures  to  mow  w 
the  matter.  The  late  Joseph  Hume  was  never 
more  grossly  misrepresented  by  sinecurists  than  he 
would  be  abused  by  those  whose  expenditure  he 
sought  to  ascertain.  It  certainly  u  not  a  trifling 
outlay.  The  pretty  cockatoos  are  not  under  three 
hundred  thousand,  the  needless  cats  are  one  million, 
and  the  unnecessary  members  of  the  pug  and  lsp» 
dog  families  are  half-n-million.  The  maintenance 
of  the  Mollies  and  Follies,  at  sixpence  per  week, » 
£390,000  annually.  The  extra  cats  at  the  same 
rate  cost  £1,300,000  per  annum,  and  thesupercro- 
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gatoy  dogs^  at  one  sLilliog  weekly,  require  the 
same  snm  yearly  —  or  a  total  of  the  irhole  of 
£2,690,000 — a  very  large  capital  to  be  annually 
Tasted,  bat  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  case. 

Tiw  two  nnmerons  classes  in  society  whom  we 
hm  mentioned  should  certainly  look  for  pets ;  but 
they  should  search  higher  than  the  dog  fanciers. 
The  saddest  fact  in  Britain  is  the  cheapness  of 
hoiiMn  beings ;  and  yet  they  are  probably  dearer 
here  than  in  any  other  land  except  our  own  colonies. 
The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  the  abodes  of 
hociid  croeltj,  and  the  darker  the  place  is,  these 
deeds  an  the  more  numerous.     They  fall  upon  all 
classesi  hot  chiefly  upon  the  young.    Infant  years, 
boyhood  and  girlhood,  bear  more  sorrows  than  any 
other  portion  of  life — often,  not  always,  but  as  a 
genaalrale.    The  infanticide  of  China,  of  some 
dtsiriots  of  India  at  a  recent  date,  and  of  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  this  day,  confirm  this 
ide%  aitbongb  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons — 
and  perhaps  m  the  calm  view  of  all — ^to  the  suf- 
feran  the  change  is  very  good.     That  is,  howeyer, 
a  riew  of  the  matter  in  which  men  haye  practically 
no  r^t  to  speculate.    They  are  bound  to  labour 
for  the  proper  upbringing  of  the  young ;  and  to  aid 
in  making  them  usefid  in  the  world.     The  present 
stands  ii^ebted  for  that  duty  to  the  past.    The 
daim  of  posterity  is  a  good  debt  assigned  to  them 
by  oar  predecessors.    The  opinion  which  we  haye 
ne&tioned  is  a  most  legitimate  consolation  when 
alldity  has  been  attempted,  but  is  not  capable  of 
^  as  a  reason  for  negligence.     Absolute  infanti- 
cide coyers  only  a  yery  minute  proportion  of  the 
evils  spriogittg  out  of  the  cheapness  of  human  life. 
It  is  the  straw  on  the  surface  to  mark  the  direction 
of  the  xorrent.      Statistics  are  horrors  to   the 
respectable  class  for  whose  conyersionwe  write; 
bat  a  mere  glance  at  any  of  the  biUs  of  mortality 
viii  show  them  the  yastness  of  that  multitude  of 
oor  race  who  are  hardly  permitted  to  enter  the 
VQdd,  bat  merely  look  in  and  depart.      Many 
KasoDs  are  assigned  as  the  secondary  causes  of 
inTcaile  mortality.    The  medical  deficiencies  and 
^Htoij  necessities  of  large  towns,  and  conalilu^ 
^ipoal  weakness,  are  quoted  causes — not,  we  fear, 
*ithoat  good  eyidence  of  their  potency.    The  first 
^second  might  be  remoyed  by  the  State,  and  in 
t])eir  remoyal  the  third  would  be  ameliorated.   The 
i^her  of  deaths  under  fiye  years  of  age  b^  no 
manner  of   means   surprises    those  who    watch 
UiCui^s  trials  and  ways.    Maternal  ignorance  and 
'  nonecaP'  follies  and  sins  ruin  many  constitutions, 
^^  for  the  babies  of  the  yery  poor,  and  especially 
^•e  yery  intemperate,  their  tenacity  of  life  is 
f^tooishh^.    Those  of  our  readers  who  inhabit  a 
^^erwitage  may  not  haye  the  opportunity ;   but  all 
^iKfs  biye  no  difficulty,  in  a  walk  of  one  or  two 
^°^  to  notice  infants  of  two  or  three  years  old, 
•^d  with  their  play,  and  lying  down  to  sleep, 
*^  little  head  among  the  wet  grass,  or  where  no 
6^  grows,  and  many  of  them  neyer  see  it,  upon 
*  ^  stone,  in  shower  or  sunshine,  and  nobody 
"^s  to  care  for  them.    Their  food  is  coarse  and 


irregular — their  clothes  are  miserable  and  thin,  and 
always  wet,  if  the  weather  permits.  Some  day 
they  awake,  with  a  slight  shiyer,  and  the  bright 
eyes  are  too  bright,  while  the  little  head  aches 
badly,  and  is  too  heayy ;  and  so  the  eyil  progresses 
often  to  death.  Another  one  of  the  many  who 
might  haye  liyed  to  do  good  work  on  earth,  is 
nipped  in  the  budding,  by  a  natural  cause ;  and 
that  secondary  cause  is  abundantly  eyident. 

A  cold  dargling  rain  beats  on  the  windows  that 
look  towards  the  Baltic.  A  harsh  east  wind  has 
blown  for  many  days  colds  into  half  the  throats  in 
our  islands,  from  that  quarter.  The  ingenious 
proprietors  of  "  cough  no  more**  medicines  make 
hay — for  the  sun,  hidden  from  all  beside,  shines  on 
them ;  yet  their  injunctions  are  disobeyed  by  eyery- 
body.  It  is  noon,  and  the  street  beneath  is  weU- 
nigh  the  most  crowded  in  the  world.  It  is  broad, 
howeyer,  and  men  trayerse  it  rapidly  in  the  hurry 
of  their  day*s  business.  One  woman — one  of  many 
— ^passes.  She  is  comparatiyely  rich,  young — 
though  that  is  doubtful — quite  a  matter  of  com- 
parison ;  younger  than  the  Qaeen  by  one  year  or 
two ;  but  she  does  not  wish  all  the  truth  told  on 
the  subject.  She  carries  a  parcel  under  her  shawl 
— a  white  and  black  rakish  parcel ;  and  it  moyes, 
whines,  and  is  offended.  It  is  Pompey ;  and  she 
hurries  along  lest  Pompey  catch  a  cold.  Another 
woman  follows  Pompey  and  the  lady.  Her  bonnet, 
cloak,  and  all  her  costume  disclose  her  country. 
She  is  Irbh.  The  hood  of  the  cloak  is  thrown 
backward,  and  a  baby  is  packed  into  it.  The  small 
head  hangs  half  oyer  the  hood — the  wan  face  looks 
to  the  upper  flats  of  these  high  houses,  and  between 
them  to  the  clouds — ^protesting  against  the  cold 
rain  and  wind ;  but  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  the 
child  sleeps.  What  will  it  be — Where  will  it  be 
twenty  days,  months,  years,  hereafter?  Who 
among  the  many  passengers  cares — thinks  on  the 
Irish  woman  and  her  chUd ;  yet  there  are  a  million 
of  such  pairs ;  and  surely  they  are  more  respectable 
than  the  lady  and  Pompey. 

The  miserable  night  comes  down — down,  cold 
and  dark  to  the  homeless — or  on  those  homes  that 
are  fireless,  foodless.  Those  curtains  of  fog  that 
night  draws  close  and  closer  round  the  world, 
brings  with  them  a  breath  that  pierces  to  the 
heart,  like  that  of  an  iceberg,  when  the  heart  has 
little  between  it  and  the  mist.  Look  how  these 
three  or  four  little  children,  from  six  months 
upwards,  like  steps  of  a  stair,  cower  and  shiver 
around  that  woman  in  the  faded  garb  of  widow- 
hood— being  recommendations  to  buy  her  Incifer 
matches.  It  would  take  but  a  small  sum  to  bay 
the  entire  stock,  but  few  customers  seek  to  take 
delivery  of  the  goods.  This  little  girl  has  had 
threepence  during  the  evening  upon  that  single 
halfpenny  box.  Now  this  is  a  case.  TDndoubtedly 
the  children  look  to  be  clean,  but  cold ;  for  very 
white  pinafores  are  found  to  pay  in  that  trade. 
The  family  you  say  arc  professional  beggars.  Then 
you  know  them,  have  inquired  into  their  circum- 
stances, and  are  cognisant  of  the  details  iu  their 
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history.  No — that* s  not  it  exactly ;  but  you  know 
the  world  well — more  than  wiser  people  do — and 
you  are  not  to  be  deceived  by  appearances.  Of 
course,  jio  honest  person  desires  that  you  should 
be  so  deceived,  but  do  not  condemn  on  suspicions 
only.  Why  do  not  people  go  to  the  work-house  P 
You  pay  poor-rates.  Most  undoubtedly,  so  do  we 
— grumbling  always  as  we  pay  them,  because  we 
get  nothing,  and  you  have  nolhing  ia  return.  Not 
one  of  that  little  regiment  of  boys  or  girls,  brought 
up  by  square  and  rule  within  the  workhouse  walls 
— cares  for  either  *of  us,  though  we  have  been 
paying  these  many  years  for  their  maintenance. 
They  have  not  learned  to  love  anybody  in  particu- 
lar on  that  account.  No  home  feelings  have 
grown  up  in  their  hearts,  for  the  soil  is  as  iron, 
and  the  sky  above  like  brass.  Moreover,  mothers 
do  not  like  to  part  with  their  children,  unless, 
indeed,  they  be  infra  human  mothers ;  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  have  them  thrown  into  a  very 
general  batch — a  family  of  two  hundred.  You 
know  that ;  but  what  would  we  have  you  do — take  a 
beggar's  brat  and  educate  itP — Well,  Ma*am, 
after  all  this  beggar's  brat  may  be  something  better 
than  a  beggar's  bitch's  brat — that  is  to  say,  than 
Pompey,  of  whose  genealogy  you  are  perfectly 
ignorant,  since  you  could  not  have  believed  the 
man  with  the  short  squat  nose  from  whom  you 
bought  him — even  if  he  had  told  you. 

Then  you  remember  John,  the  gardener — per- 
fectly, of  course.  He  died  poor,  died  suddenly, 
left  a  widow  and  four  children,  the  oldest  a  girl  of 
five  years.  She  is  nine  now ;  and  how  has  she  got 
to  nine,  with  the  others  following  hard  after  her, 
nobody  knows  very  well.  Heaven  knows — and 
that  is  admitted — also  that  Heaven  knows  that  you 
do  not  know,  and  never  sought  to  know.  You 
pray  for  them  in  Church — in  the  general  category 
of  fatherless  children — but  you  forget  one  half  of 
the  golden  rule,  "  wafeA  and  pray."  We  were  in 
the  habit  of  praying  too  in  that  way,  and  very  well 
recollect  to  have  followed  a  Presbyterian  Minister 
in  boyhood  until  we  could  have  said  it  all  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  It  besought  that  ''the  poor 
might  be  made  poor  in  spirit,  and  the  rich  become 
rich  in  faith.**  We  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  the  rut,  since  experience  taught  us  occa- 
sionally to  seek  that  the  rich  might  become  poor 
in  spirit,  and  the' poor  rich  in  something — even  in 
faith.  You  are  innocent,  of  the  mistake  "  Laborare 
est  orare,**  and  you  don't  understand  it ;  yet  it  is  a 
very  sad  error,  and  equally  serious  to  take  "  orare"^ 
in  its  own  place,  and  that  of  "  laborar^*  also.  It 
is  simply  a  dilution  of  your  doing  into  nothing. 

What  could  you  have  done.  Their  mother  is 
an  industrious  and  respectable  person,  hard  pressed 
you  fear,  but  she  never  sought  anything.  Just  so 
— those  who  seek  are  professional  beggars,  who 
don't  deserve;  and  those  who  don*t  ask  need 
nothbg. 

All  parishes  and  villages  have  secondary  oases 
of  this  description ;  and  they  are  not  all  neglected 
•—for  the  world  contains  numerous  examples  of  I 


benevolence  not  recognised  in  its  subscriptioa  lists, 
and  unknown  out  of  a  very  narrow  cirde ;  bat  uo 
person  has  far  to  search  for  subjects  to  work  upon. 
Unprofitable  pets  might  be  replaced  with  the  great- 
est ease  by  others  more  enduring.  The  money  and 
time  lost  upon  them  might  lay  up  an  immeme  store 
of  affection  and  attachment  for  the  desolate  and 
almost  solitary  rich.  As  even  the  vast  majority  of 
the  professional  teachers  of  religion  fail  to  bring  it 
down  to  their  daily  business,  the  laymen  and  lay- 
ladies  of  their  flocks  are  not  expected  to  Utc  always 
under  its  influence.  They  are  not  expected— by 
whom  ?  By  themselves,  we  suspect,  and  by  those 
like  unto  themselves,  whose  mincing  atep  \k^ 
follow ;  and  not  by  any  authority  on  the  subjed 
All  "  professors"  do  certainly  hold  high  mm  on 
these  points,  and  very  many  just  hold  and  grssp 
them  so  firmly  that  they  never  get  them  out  ioto 
society.  Even  when  they  peep  forth  in  the  {orm 
of  weakly  written  tracts,  full  of  good  counsel, 
loosely  expressed,  those  who  distribute  them  fail 
to  see  that  they  would  reach  a  hungry  heart  most 
readily  if  they  were  wrapped  up  with  a  loaf.  Daily 
bread  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  common  prayer 
of  all,  and  for  all.  Partly  upon  that  principle 
churches  have  clothing  societies,  collections  for 
poor  members,  and  many  other  well-devised  scheme! 
of  activity ;  but  still  they  are  general  and  not 
individual  in  their  character.  Those  whom  ther 
relieve  feel  thankful  to  a  multitude.  The  coairol- 
liug  influence  of  one  or  two  individuals  is  lost  opCD 
them,  and  would  be  found,  if  labour  of  this  descr^ 
tion  were  more  divided — more  individualised.  A 
scheme  was  once  proposed  in  one  large  town,  aiu} 
may  have  been  acted  upon,  by  which  the  care  d 
the  young  in  families,  however  destitute,  was  to 
be  left— not  to  the  officials,  but  to  the  mcmbeis 
of  the  society.  When  a  base  of  want,  from  what- 
ever cause,  was  reported,  it  was  to  be  handed  orer 
to  one,  two,  or  more  members.  One  or  more—if 
more  than  one  curator  was  required — would  maifi- 
tain  a  permanent  [watch  over  the  education  and 
the  interests  of  their  charge.  The  benefits  deri- 
vable from  the  plan,  if  it  had  become  a  practice, 
were  clear  and  large ;  but  we  are  drawn  into  plaos, 
while  our  business  was  with  pets,  and  what  the 
present  race  cost. 

Their  cost  is  an  outlay  and  an  occupation.  T\i& 
first  can  be  defined,  and  the  second  is  undefinable, 
but  it  is  very  large  Diana  cannot  tend  her  owner 
in  sickness,  or  soothe  her  admirer  in  sorrow  aud 
weakness,  A  very  faithful  beast  may  monm  its 
proprietor's  death,  and  mope  itself  into  a  distrcssw 
cor dition — although  the  family  of  pets  have  scarcelj 
a  large  enough  instinct  for  that  feeling ;  hot  their 
attachments  stop  there.  Days  come  when  even 
the  cold  and  proud  need  friends  that  wages  will  not 
purchase ;  and  not  having  provided  for,  they  nece- 
sarily  want  them.  That  is  one  loss— something  hkc 
retribution — reaping  the  seed  sown.  Pompey,  or 
CcBsar,  or  any  other  of  the  namesakes  of  classic^ 
warriors— very  unlike  warriors  as  they  are— ^^ 
with  the  present  life.    They  are  done  and  concladed. 
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fiat  t  fittle  impostor — a  jayezule  beggar  certainly, 
a  JQTeiiile  thief  perhaps — a  wandering  ragabond, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  know  good  from  evil — dying, 
intelleetnally  at  least,  because  no  one  has  tanght  it 
»is  tamed  away  from  a  door  hungry,  footsore, 
weaiy,  hecause  the  proprietress  has  no  greater 
charge  on  her  mind  than  Pompey  and  his  domestic 
enemies  and  friends,  without  kind,  and  probably 
with  many  rough,  words.  The  child  may  have  only 
a  raogh,  short  road  to  its  grave,  full  of  sharp  flints 
that  nobody  clears  away ;  but  it  has  a  long  endless 
raid  before  its  untaught  spirit— on  and  on  for 
erei  and  STermore ;  and  nothing  has  been  done  to 
place  ik  on  the  right  road.    A  little  inquiry,  a  little 


care,  a  little  expenditure,  might  have  secured  a 
grateful  heart  through  all  time  —  might  have 
Dghtened  a  weary  heart  for  many  years — might 
have  wrested  a  young  soul  from  beid  companionship 
— might  have  won  to  the  adviser  and  the  doer  a 
friend  in  that  wide,  wide  world  beyond  time. 

Mortal  helpers  cannot  command  these  ohangesy 
cannot  secure  even  gratitude — and  much  less  well- 
doings—but they  can  try,  planting  and  sowing, 
looking  for  the  dew  and  the  sunshine,  without 
which  the  soil  and  the  tiller  are  helpless  alike.  The 
owner  of  a  menage,  useless  to  the  world,  might 
have  written  of  her. — She  has  done  what  she 
could. — At  present  it  is  not  so  written. 


TANGLED    TALK. 

No.  T. 
By  Tui  Auxnoa  or  **Riadino  Raids,**  &c.  ftc. 


'Sir,  we  hjid  talk."-~Dr.Jokni<m. 

"  Bdter  be  en  outiaw  then  not  free."— Jton  Paul,  th4  Only  One. 


in.-.«THB  DOOTBINS  OP  CIRCUMSTANCES.** 
Tn  tne  notion  of  training  ia  undoubtedly  to 

^erelope  what  is  good  in  the  individual  character, 
I7  rarrounding  the  farourable  elements  with  ex- 
citing cireumstances,  and  to  deprive  what  appears 
uhopefol,  of  opportunities  of  growth  by  the 
removal  of  stimulating  circumstances.  I  would 
Bot  willingly  utter  one  word  which  could  be  turned 
into  a  hint  of  discouragement  for  any  effort  to 
better  the  race,  or  any  member  of  the  race  ;  but  I 
do  think  that  in  apeculative  and  practical  agitations 
of  the  *'condition-of-humanity''  question  of  late 
years  there  has  been  too  much  gUbness  and  con- 
fidenee.  It  is  easy  to  talk  of  raising  the  masses ; 
bat  it  is  a  fearfully  difficult  thing  to  raise  a  single 
hnBian  soul.  Reflect,  dear  friend,  reflect  a  moment, 
)h)v  bard  you  have  often  found  it,  under  the  easiest 
sod  most  apparently  propitious  conditions,  to  bring 
aaotber  mind  into  harmony  with  your  own,  even 
upon  a  topic  in  reUtion  to  which  the  whole  world 
are  substantially  kin.  Reflect  upon  the  dreary 
failures  of  all  attempts  at  social  re-organisation 
which  begin  ab  extrd;  ask  history  and  your  own 
ohservation  what  they  have  to  report  of  the 
pnpetoal  reappearances  and  disappearances  of  the 
so-ealled  Socialist  idea ;  and  learn  to  respect  more 
the  solemn  fact  of  Indiyidual  Ghakactxb — that 
wonderful  multiplying-mirror  of  the  Divine  image, 
whidi  for  ever  refuses  to  be  veiled  or  put  out  of 
sight;  that  "wondrous  winged  steed  with  mane 
of  gold,"  which  will  none  of  your  bit  or  bridle, 
ttid  vindicates  its  celestial  origin  by  slipping  off  to 
the  stars  just  as  you  fancied  it  reconciled  to  that 
bcsntifid  apparatus  of  habit  on  which  you  had 
spent  so  much  thought  and  labor. 

Qonoter  and  Cixciimataiioe  are  auquestionably 


the  two  leading  terms  of  the  grand  problem  of 
human  progress,  and  they  are  the  two  great  centri- 
fugal forces  which  seem  to  be  always  leading  away 
from  the  central  idea  of  perfection,  which  will 
never  cease  to  haunt  the  human  mind.  To  mend 
the  character  by  touching  its  secret  springs  with  a 
new  spiritual  power,  and  to  improve  the  surrounding 
facts,  would  seem  to  be  the  whole  thing  to  be  done. 
And  it  is  easily  put  into  words.  But  in  reality, 
the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  not  less  complicated 
and  hazardous  thau  any  practical  labour  whatsoever 
in  connexion  with  it.  The  greatest  difficulty  of  all 
being  to  strike  the  balance  between  what  is  dub  to 
the  original  tendencies  of  the  nature  on  which  you 
are  operating,  and  the  idea  of  perfection  as  it 
appears  to  your  mind.  The  machine,  when  you 
have  done,  appears  to  work  well,  perhaps,  but  is  it 
dear  that  with  all  your  hammering  and  botching 
you  have  not  loosened  a  screw  somewhere,  which 
will  fall  out  some  day,  "with  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion  down  P"  Even  in  this  world  it  may 
do  so,  and  without  your  knowing  it  or  iuipeetin^  it ; 
and  never,  never,  let  us  forget  that  there  u  another, 
where  the  thread  of  life  will  be  resumed.  Your 
combinations  seem  to  have  been  very  successful, 
and  even  a  critical  observer  oalls  the  game  well 
won.  He  may  even  think  it  indifferent  by  what 
moves  it  is  won ;  but  then,  the  guardian  angel,  and 
the  guardian  angel's  Master,  who  sees  farther  and 
knows  more,  may  not  think  so.  You  have  got 
your  human  instrument  to  discourse  most  excellent 
music,  but  are  you  certain  that  is  the  tune  it  was 
intended  to  play  ?  You  are  not,  you  cannot  be, 
any  more  than  you  can  be  certain  what  echoes  a 
different  tune  might  have  awoke  from  other  natures. 
Which    ia    another  bewildering  reflection.     O, 
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bo    sare,  it  is  a  solemn    tliiug  to  deal    with 
aouls! 

You  reply,  "We  do  our  best — ^we  use  our 
faculties  as  well  as  we  can — we  act,  like  providence, 
by  general  rules — and  trust  for  the  result."  Ckx>d, 
if  that  is  the  extent  of  your  pretensions ;  good, 
most  excellent,  and  may  infinite  blessings  attend 
yon !  But  that  is  not  the  whole  length  to  which 
popular  ideas  of  raising  the  masses  go.  They 
insist  upon  the  priority  and  superior  potency  of 
circumstance  :  ray  own  consciousness,  not  less  than 
my  observation  of  life,  teaches  me  to  proclaim  the 
antecedence,  and  superior  dignity  and  potency,  of 
character.  Much  may  be  done  by  putting  a  de- 
formed nature  into  a  framework  of  habit ;  but  even 
that  is  a  hazardous  process ;  and  it  is  the  work  of 
generations,  not  of  years,  to  raise  a  degraded  type 
of  character.  Intermarriage  is  the  grand  means 
of  improving  the  race,  and  if  favourable  inter- 
marriages be  contracted  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  race  inevitably  grows  up  to  a  higher 
standard.  But  this  is  a  work  of  time,  and  it  is 
one  with  the  more  important  conditions  of  which 
we  are,  and  I  believe  ever  shall  be,  unable  to 
interfere,  jittempts  at  interference  have  been 
hinted  at  by  reckless  crotcheters ;  but  good,  tender, 
thoughtful  hearts,  will  flinch  with  horror  from  the 
impatience  which  presumes  upon  its  own  private 
diagnosis  of  mortal  ill  to  prescribe  remedies  which 
beggar  the  terrors  of  the  disease;  which  rushes 
rudely  into  the  sanctuary  of  humanity,  and  fires 
the  temple  in  a  clumsy  attempt  to  serve  the  altar. 

I  am  chiefly  anxious,  it  will  be  perceived,  to 
observe  that  wc  are  apt  to  overrate  both  the  amount 
and  the  value  of  what  we  accomplish  in  work  of  a 
reformatory  kind.  Is  notjthe  tone  of  ordmary 
talk  upon  the  subject  something  like  this  P  ''  Look 
at  that  child  of  three  or  four  years  old.  There  is 
nothing  in  him  to  distinguish  him  from  other  chil- 
dren, nothing  to  indicate  whether  he  shall  be  a 
respectable  member  of  society,  or  a  candidate  for 
the  gibbet.  Bring  him  up  in  a  back  slum  in  com- 
pany with  rats  and  sewers,  Fagins  and  Bill  Sykeses, 
and  he  will  come  at  the  least  to  oakum  and  private 
whipping.  Send  him  to  school  and  to  church,  and 
comb  his  hair,  and  he  will  be  a  virtuous  man." 

I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  boy  who, 
trained  in  a  back  slum,  would  prove  a  criminal,  will 
never,  under  ang  circumstances,  prove  a  virtuous 
man.  You  may  make  him  a  respectable  member 
of  society,  as  you  call  it — and  that  is  most  probably 
a  point  gained,  because  you  by  that  means  place 
your  subject  under  present  and  prospective  bene- 
ficial influences;  besides  securing  society  from  some 
immediate  damage.  But  that  mag  be  all  thai  gou 
accomplish,  and  it  were,  possiblg,  better  unaccom- 
plished. If  the  boy  John  Sadleir,  or  the  boy  John 
Dean  Paul,  had  been  handed  over  to  Fagin  from 
the  cradle,  he  would  have  proved  the  King  of  Pick- 
pockets. On  the  contrary,  he  was  well-nurtured 
amid  all  respectabilities  and  conventional  virtues, 
and  he  turned  out  the  Prince  of  Swindlers.  Hu- 
manly speaking,  he  had  better  have  been  a  pick- 


pocket in  a  large  way  of  business.  Society  can 
spare  purses,  watches,  and  hauderchiefs  here  and 
there ;  but  it  cannot  spare  the  security  of  its  coiD' 
mercial  system,  or  afford  to  miss  the  fortunes  of  a 
thousand  homes  at  a  swoop.  I  say,  then,  there  it 
something  distinguishing,  ineradicable,  rA&AXousx, 
in  every  human  creature  from  its  birth.  That 
something  is  called  Gharactsr.  It  may  he  more 
or  less  modified,  no  doubt.  But  you  cannot  make  a 
silken  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear.  You  may  make 
a  naturally  oblique-minded  boy  into  a  barrister,  or  a 
merchant,  or  a  member  of  Parliament,  hot  yoa 
cannot  make  him  an  houest  fellow,  though  his 
obliquities  may  uever  prove  of  such  a  character  as 
to  attract  public  notice.  Catch  your  dirty  hoy  ia 
the  gutter)  train  him  in  your  ragged  school; 
watch  him  through  his  apprenticeship,  till  he  b^ 
comes  a  tradesman  paying  rates  and  taxes,  and 
making  shoes  for  my  Lord  Tomnoddy  and  his  kdy 
and  family.  Qood !  you  have  done  well  Yoa  hare 
made  a  shoemaker ;  but  you  insult,  me  and  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  if  you  throw  up  you  cap  and  say 
you  have  made  a  man. 

Such  things  would  never  be  said,  if  it  were  iiot 
that  it  is  the  tendency  of  our  cirilisation  to  weigh 
life  by  what  it  yields,  rather  than  by  what  it  is— 
to  narrow  the  measure  of  virtue  to  conventioQil 
dimensions,  and  make  the  serviceable,  the  orderly, 
the  "  proper,"  the  remunerative,  into  a  false,  hatefal 
idol.  Too  often,  the  "  respectable  member  of 
society"  is  just  the  meanest  eft  that  ever  ciavW 
in  alime.  It -is  society's  own  fault.  She  should 
learn  to  rely  more  upon  spiritual  hiws,  and  lea 
upon  the  Beadle  and  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  is  good,  it 
is  essential,  to  pay  your  butcher,  and  not  to  marrt 
your  grandmother;  but  if  you  plant  your  compass 
at  either  of  these  points,  you  will  find  the  other 
limb  stops  very  short  of  the  harmonious  circle  of 
duty.  If  people  readily  believed  in  the  "  immortal 
souls"  of  which  they  prate,  they  would  raise  them- 
selves first,  and  then  go  to  work  to  "  raise  the 
masses"  in  a  much  more  earnest  and  very  different 
fashion ;  and  we  should  not  have  to  exclaim  daybj 
day,  as  we  do,  among  crowds  of  respectables, 
imbeciles,  swindlers,  and  wife-beating  sots,— Lost, 
strayed,  stolen,  or  mislaid,  the  pattern  of  a  geoeroQs 
Manhooi)  I 


XVn.— BESPONSIBILITT. 
When  we  press  the  fact  of  individual  character, 
of  innate  tendencies  which,  under  given  circom- 
stances,  issue  in  crime,  or  however,  wickedness  short 
of  crime,  we  are  immediately  met  by  the  questiou, 
— What  becomes  of  human  responsibility  ?  And 
this  question  is  often  urged  by  the  very  sectaries 
in  metaphysics  or  in  religion  who  have  precisely 
the  least  right  to  put  it  forward. 

It  is  not  clear  that  any  character  which  comw 
into  the  world  is  cbsohUelg  bad  or  defective.  1^" 
very  well  to  point  to  Greenacre  and  Rush,  and  ask 
how  the  facts  of  such  cases  bear  upon  our  vieffs- 
You  inquire,  and  not  uanaturally,  had  such  mcfl 


"thou  ksowest  tab  commandmekts." 
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natarallj  bad  characters ;  and  if  they  had,  what 
becomes  of  their  responsibility  P  Let  me  try  and 
answer  you. 

1.  It  is  not  plain  to  me  that  any  creature  can 

come  into  existence  under  the  rule  of  the  beneficent 

Sovereign  of  the  Universe  for  whom  there  is  not  a 

place.    If  society  will  take  a  man  who  was  born 

for  B  backwoodsman  or  a  farm-labourer,  bring  him 

np'^in  the  sweltering  hotbed  of  a  town,  and  make 

him  ft  gentleman's  steward  or  a  'guardian  of  the 

poor,  society  must  take  the  consequences.     When 

Liberty  of  Vocation  for  every  man  and  woman 

sM  be  secured  by  wise  and  equitable  social  ar- 

rugements,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  discuss  the 

qaestion  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man 

horn  witb  specific  propensities  to  evil*    With  the 

wrong  men  in  the  wrong  places  everywhere,  we 

nay  ttke  leave  to  postpone  our  decision,  if  we  please. 

2,  Bat,  in  any  case,  is  a  man  like  Hush  or 
Greenacre  responsible  for  his  actions  or  not  ? 
Clearly,  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  actions ; 
the  consciousness  of  responsibility  underlies  all 
human  conduct  —  not  less  in  the  cases  of  the 
greatest  criminals  than  in  the  cases  of  "good" 
people.  But  then,  /^  exact  Imitation^  of  respon- 
tiUliif  omatiMe,  in  every  instance,  a  problem  toe 
are  not  called  upon  to  solve,  if  we  were  ever  so 
able  (as  we  are  utterly  unable)  to  do  it.  It  is  not 
&kcen  sense  of  justice,  but  mere  conceit,  which 
prompts  people  to  insist  upon  measuring  off-hand 
the  guilt  incurred  by  a  fellow-sinner.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  you  and  I  are,  in  one  sense,  wickeder 
men  than  Rush,  though  our  tombstones  will  record 
tliat  we  were  affectionate  husbands,  indulgent  fa- 
thers, faithful  friends— in  life  esteemed — ^in  death 
lamented. 


XVra.  — « THOi;     KNOWEST     THE     COM- 
MANDMENTS." 

CuaiiT  connected  with  these  topics  is  that  of 
^aiimenU  of  duty,  A  man's  responsibility  is 
JDMsurcd  by — ^1.  The  information  given  him  as  to 
^lis  obligations.  2.  His  innate  capacity  to  appreciate 
that  information.  3.  The  forces,  favourable  or  un- 
fiTourable,  of  circumstances. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  elements  which  is 
V^idomest  taken  into  the  account. 

The  truth  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  de- 
^WDstrable  propositions,  (which,  if  understood  by 
^^y  two  minds  must  convey  the  same  ideas  to  both), 
^0  propositions  whatever  can  convey  precisely  the 
^amc  shade  of  meaning  to  any  two  human  intellects, 
-floral  variations  are  infinitely  numerous  and  com- 
l^lci.  Everything  goes  by  comparison ;  there  are 
^nic  heroes  in  the  foulest  sinks  of  modern  iniquity ; 
^here  were  true  heroes  among  the  ancient  Romans ; 
%at  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  the  race  grows,  an 
^Tcrage  modern  Englishman  may  be  a  greater  liero 
thin  Scfpio,  Curlius,  or  Horatius.     So,  a  lofty 

*  It  is  acuoely  neoeuary  to  lay  thftt  our  contribator  is 
hot  not  taking  the  thwlogical  point  of  view. 


moral  sentiment  among  a  semi-barbarous  people 
stood  OTit  among  them,  and  had  its  proportionate 
force  of  meaning,  and  it  appeals  to  cultivated 
moral  instincts  to- day ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  teaching,  •'  Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself," 
would  have  as  much  pith  and  meaning,  absolutely, 
to  Socrates,  Confucius,  Seneca,  or  Moses,  as  it 
has  to  Brown  or  Jones  of  the  next  street.  Most 
probably  it  would  not. 

I  select  the  "second  great  commandment," 
because  it  is  favourable  for  the  purpose  of  il« 
Instratiog  my  meaning.  The  love  of  one's  neigh* 
hour  is  a  complex  feeling,  the  elements  being — !• 
The  social  instinct.  2.  The  instinct  of  kindness. 
The  social  instinct,  the  mere  impulse  of  blind 
fondness,  is  as  commonly  strong  in  the  savage  as  in 
the  civilised  character.  The  instinct  of.  kindness 
seldom  is.  It  may  be  difficult  for  a  mind  unac* 
customed  to  metaphysical  nicety  of  observation  to 
draw  the  distinction  between  fondness  and  kind- 
ness, but  it  exists,  and  is  patent  enough  in  the 
conduct  of  many  around  us.  The  sentiment  of 
attachment  of  course  quickens  that  of  benevolence, 
and  what  kindness  there  is  in  the  savage  A  will 
act  more  readily  and  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
the  beloved  B  than  in  any  other.  But  for  all 
that,  the  beloved  B  will  get  more  goodnature, 
pure  and  simple,  out  of  C,  who  loves  B  less,  but 
has  the  Charity,  "  which  is  kind,"  in  larger  endow- 
ment. Did  you  ever  reflect  what  a  terrible  incon- 
gruity there  is  in  semi-barbarous  affection  ? 

I  ask  not  the  pleasures  that  riches  sapply — 
Hy  sabre  shall  win  what  the  feeble  must  bay, 
Shall  win  the  yoanjc  bride  with  her  long-flowing  hair. 
And  many  a  maul  from  her  motker  shaU  tear, 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  yoath. 
Her  eareises  shall  hill  me,  her  music  shall  soothe  ; 
Let  her  bring  from  her  chamber  her  maay-toDed  lyre, 
And  sing  ua  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

The  calm,  and  unreflecting  selfishness  of  this 
love  is  something  really  difficult  for  a  cultivated 
nature  to  grasp.  The  '*  maid"  is  to  be  "  torn  from 
her  mother,"  and  to  "lull"  and  "soothe"  her 
ravisher  by  singing  a  song  on — "  the  fidl  of  her 
sire!"  A  selfishness  essentially  similar,  but  of 
course  less  flagrant  in  its  obvious  symptoms,  will 
be  found  to  characterise  the  attachments  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  your  fellow  creatures. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  statement  "God  is 
Love"  placed  before  a  mind  of  this  order.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  you  are  speaking  of  colours  to 
one  afflicted  with  Daltonism  ?  An  idea  will  indeed 
be  received  into  the  mind,  and  it  may  prove  potent 
and  influential  in  transforming  the  nature ;  but  how 
different  that  idea  from  what  the  same  simple  words 
would  convey  to  the  mind  of  an  Oberlin,  or  a 
Channing!  Bright,  beautiful  souls,  who  would 
spend  and  be  spent  for  their  fellow  creatures,  with 
no  impulse  of  individual  attachment  urging  them 
on !  It  is  surely  quite  plain  that  the  injunction, 
"  Honour  all  men — love  the  brotherhood,"  means 
one  thing  to  an  average  Englishman,  and  quite 
another  thing  to  a  Hottentot,  or  a  Fatagouian. 
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TWO  80KNETS. 


I  wish  to  suggest  that  this^  too»  is  not  soffioienU j 
taken  into  acoount  in  onr  efforts  to  ''raise  the 
masses  ;*'  and  soaroely  ever  taken  into  account  at 
all  in  our  rash,  foolish,  presumptuous  attempts  to 
measure  the  responsibilities  of  others. 


XIX.— «  CHILD-NATUWi." 
The  impulse  to  destroy  is  usually  strong  in  child- 
ren. Not  being  able  to  do,  and  yet  overflowing 
with  energy,  they  must  ne^s  unio.  Conscience 
is  not  always  so  strong.  I  had  an  amusing  in- 
stance of  the  play  of  both  infantile  energy,  and 
infantile  conscience,  this  morning. 

My  flaxen*haired  little  one  came  to  to  me  with 


an  anxious  face,  a  face  that  feared  to  offend,  nd 
said,  "  Fa»  may  I  kill  ants."  Thinking  of  sodu- 
thing  else,  1  did  not  heed  the  question  much,  and 
hastily  replied,  "O,  yes."  The  child's  destrac- 
tiYcness,  released  from  the  cbeckstring  of  his  little 
oonsdenoe,  now  exploded.  "  Willy,*'  he  cried  to  his 
playmate,  "Willy,  come  alongl  Fa  sayt wemn 
kiUalUkeMUr 

Child-humour  b  often  yery  quaint  and  good.  I 
stood  at  a  window  once  with  the  little  daughter  of 
a  friend.  Down  the  street  passed  ajoanglidj 
with  a  monster  hat — ^it  was  three  years  ago— a  hat 
as  big  as  a  Talipat  umbrella,  in  Ceylon,  '^/i  dt 
going  to  carry  that  all  tke  wag  kom  f  gravel; 
enquired  the  little  maid  at  my  knee,  looking  very 
concerned  indeed. 


TWO     SONNETS. 


Bt  W.  B.  Bakds. 


CniBE  me,  but  heed  me,  guardian  angel  miue. 
And  look  less  bright,  less  beautiful,  less  fond. 

If  that  thou  canst  do  aught  but  lo?e  and  shine. 

And  I  must  turn  away  my  face  from  thine, 
To  any  thing  around,  beside,  beyond : 

Ah  me !  I  am  no  spy ;  I  gaze,  not  see ; 
Meeting  thine  eyes,  my  own  grow  sweetly  dim. 
Trembles  my  heart  till  all  my  senses  swim. 

And  I  turn  giddy-blind,  ahnoBt  to  thee ! 

Is  that  to  watoh  ?     O,  doth  the  morning-star 
Watch  to  grow  pale  and  in  the  light  expire  ? 
Do  altar-tops  by  watching  seize  the  fire  P 

Love  that  hath  looked  on  love  hath  looked  too  far. 

And  lost  all  will  to  watch,  or  make,  or  mar. 

u. 

My  folly  is  the  folly  of  a  child. 
Clear-eyed,  who,  all  the  innocent  afternoon. 
Following  the  green  and  rustling  skirts  of  June, 

Qoes  hand-in-hand  with  a  desr  playmate  wild. 

Treading  down  thought  and  time  with  the  undefird 
Sweet  fancies  of  a  nature  all  in  tune. 
Heeding  not  why — O  short  and  rare  the  boon ! 

Say  not.  Be  wise,  and  pause  upon  this  play, 

For  so  yon  steal  the  frank  child*heart  away. 
Planting  instead  a  heart  more  harshly  hewn. 
That  catechises  bliss,  and  thinks  too  soon : 

When  Love  reflects,  his  purple  turns  to  grey ; 

These  moments  should  be  purple-bright  alway, 
As  violets  dipped  in  radiance  of  the  moon. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Of  the  many  yolomes  which  of  late  years  have 
Wen  wiittea  about  America  and  the  Americans, 
fev,  ve  believe,  correctly  describe  the  constitution 
and  goTemment  of  the  United  States.  This  is  the 
mn  to  be  regretted,  especially  as  the  subject  is, 
it  least  to  the  generality  of  Englishmen,  almost 
totally  unknown.  The  little  that  is  known  is  in 
geoenl  so  erroneons,  that  those  who  write  about 
tiie  political  institutions  of  the  United  States,  fre- 
quentlf  commit  the  most  ridiculous  mistakes. 
Tkse  tnTcllers  who  have  entered  into  any  details 
expbato^  of  the  constitution,  have  not  unfre- 
qnentlj  made  assertions  which  were  totally  fabe. 
Tk  oonseqaence  is,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
people  of  this  country  generally  entertain  the  most 
preposterous  ideas  of  transatlantic  legislation. 

That  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  no  thinking 
man  will  venture  to  deny ;  but  yet  it  has  been 
caosed  by  the  prejudice  of  travellers.  Too  fre- 
quently they  have  iJlowed  themselves  to  be  blinded 
bj  narrow-minded  prejudice.  Upon  matters  which 
merited  praise  they  have  bestowed  no  approbation, 
while  upon  those  which  were  deserving  of  censure 
they  hafe  not  been  sparing  of  ill-natured  abuse ; 
vbileone  visitor  sees  nothing  to  be  admired  in 
either  the  people  or  their  institutions,  another  tells 
u  that  transatlantic  manners  are  well  worthy  of 
ODT  imitation. 

It  is  desirable  that  correct  information  concern- 
ing the  government  of  the  United  States  were 
oMre  generally  diffused  among  the  British  people. 
The  *' spirit  of  the  age"  points  so  emphatically  to 
MTiMiairr  by  thb  people,  that  whoever  fails 
to  perceive  this  truth  must  be  extraordinarily 
obtuse. 

The  following  pages  have  been  chiefly  compiled 
oa  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  from 
Doer's  "  Constitutional  Jurisprudence." 

Shortly  after  the  ever  memorable  Declaration  of 
hulependenoe  prodaimed  to  the  world  that  the 
Tbteen  United  Colonies  were  no  longer  dependen- 
cio npon  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  but  "Free 
Ktd  Independent  States,"  a  desire  to  unite  these 
States  under  a  more  consolidated  form  of  Govern- 
ment was  everywhere  felt  by  the  people  of  America. 
In  order  to  carry  this  project  into  effect,  oommis- 
*>MJW8  were  deputed  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Mtional  constitution.  After  due  deliberation 
"Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union" 
jerc  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  commissioners  a1 
Philadelphia,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1778. 

Time  rolled  on.  The  revolutionary  war  had 
been  brought  to  a  dose.  The  independence  of  the 
Ignited  States  was  universally  acknowledged. 

After  a  trial  of  nine  years,  the  statesmen  of 
America  perceived  that  the  powers  delegated  to  the 
general  government  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
were  of  insoffident  power  for  the  requirements  of 
the  time.    Under  these  dreiimstances,  a  convention 


was  held,  in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  established, 
"  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establbh 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  and 
their  posterity," 

By  this  Constitution  it  was  declared  that  the 
functions  of  the  legislature  aud  the  executive  should 
be  entirely  sundered;  that  the  legislative  power 
should  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  should  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives ;  that  the  executive  power  should 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  President ;  that  any 
person  holding  an  executive  office  should  be  ineli- 
gible for  deotion  to  Congress. 

The  highest  official  in  the  United  States,  as  we 
stated  before,  is  the  President.  In  him  is  vested 
the  entire  executive  power  of  the  whole  country. 
It  his  his  duty  to  carry  into  execution  those  laws 
which  have  been  enacted  by  congress. 

The  qualifications  for  this  important  office  are, 
that  he  shall  be  a  native-bom  citizen,  that  he  shall 
be  at  thirty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  elec- 
tion, and  that  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  is  elected 
for  four  years ;  and  should  his  conduct  while  in 
office  be  such  as'  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the 
citizens  he  is  generally  elected  for  a  second  term. 
No  President  has  ever  served  for  a  longer  period 
than  eight  years.  For  his  services  he  receives  a 
yearly  salary  of  25,000  dollars  (£5,000  sterling). 

The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident is  elected.  The  constitution  ordains  that 
each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  its 
Legislature  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors  equd 
to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives which  the  State  is  [entitled  to  send  to  Con- 
gress; and  to  prevent  the  President  in  office  at  the 
time  of  the  election  from  having  an  improper 
influence  on  his  re-election,  by  his  ordinary  agency 
in  the  Grovemment,  it  is  declared  that  no  senator 
or  representative  in  Congress,  nor  any  person  hold- 
ing an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shdl  be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  electors  are  directed  by  the  constitution  to 
meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  Union — ^which,  in  pursuance  of  the 
discretionary  power  vested  in  Congress,  has  been 
fixed  by  law  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  December, 
in  every  fourth  year  succeeding  the  last  election. 
The  place  of  meeting  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
State  Legislators,  and  is  usually  at  the  place  of  tho 
State  Government.  When  thus  assembled  and 
fully  organised,  by  filling  up  vacandes  occurring 
from  the  death  or  absence  of  any  of  their  number, 
the  electors  proceed  to  vote  by  bdlot  for  two 
persons,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  must  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  as  themsdves.    They 
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arc  directed  to  make  distiQct  lists  of  all  voted  for 
as  President  and  Vice-President,  and  of  the  num- 
bcr  of  votes  given  for  each  respectively.  *  These 
lists  they  are  to  sign,  certify,  and  transmit  sealed 
to  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  before  the 
first  Wednesday  in  Janoaty  ensuing  the  election. 
An  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  March,  1792,  re- 
quires that  body  to  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  February,  when  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  presence  of  both  Hooses  of 
Congress,  opens  the  certificates  received,  and  the 
votes  arc  then  counted.  The  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  declare  by  whom  the  votes  are  to  be 
connted,  and  the  result  proclaimed ;  but  the  prac- 
tice has  been  for  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
perform  these  duties — the  two  houses  being  pre- 
sent as  spectators  to  witness  the  fairness  and 
accuracy  of  the  proceeding,  and  to  be  ready  to  act 
in  case  no  choice  be  made  by  the  electors. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  President  is  declared  to  be  elected  to  that  office, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed ;  but  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those 
voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  immediately,  by  ballot,  to  choose  the 
President.  But  on  this  occasion  the  votes  are  to 
be  taken  by  States — ^the  representation  from  each 
State  having  one  vote. 

In  case  no  choice  of  President  be  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  time  thus 
limited  for  their  action,  it  is  declared  that  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  death  or  constitutional  inability  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

No  person  constitutionally  inelegible  as  Presi- 
dent can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Vice-President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  is  declared  Vice-President, 
if  such  votes  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list  the  Senate  must  choose  the  Vice-President. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  it  devolves  upon 
the  Vice-President. 

Previous  to  entering  upon  office,  the  President 
takes  the  following  oath  (or  affirmation) : — "  I  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wiU  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  pro- 
Xect  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

The  powers  with  which  he  is  invested  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  The  power  of  vetoing  the  acts  of  Congress. 
— "Every  bill,"  says  the  Constitution,  "which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  o(  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


If  he  approve  it,  he  shall  sign  it ;  hut  if  not,  be 
shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  lioose 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter 
the  objections  at  large  in  their  journal,  and  proceed 
to  re^x>nsider  it. 

"If,  after  such  re-oonsideration,  two-thirds  of  that 
house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  biU,  it  shall  be  seat, 
together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  house, 
by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re-considered ;  tod, 
if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of 
both  houses  shall  be  returned  by  "jcas"  and 
"  nays ;"  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journali 
of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not 
be  returned  by  the  President  within  ten  dajs 
(Sundajs  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  CongrKs, 
by  their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return ;  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law." 

•'  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresen* 
tatives  may  be  necessary,  (except  on  a  question  of 
adjournment)  must  likewise  be  presented  to  the 
President;  and  before  the  same  can  take  effect, 
must  be  approved  by  him.  Being  disapproved  bj 
him,  it  may  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  hoth 
houses,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pro- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

2.  He  is  constituted  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States  when  called  into  the 
service  of  the  Union. 

3.  He  has  the  sole  power  of  granting  leprieTes 
and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

4.  He  has  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pronded 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  concur. 

5.  He  is  invested  with  the  power  to  nominate, 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Soiate,  to 
appoint  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all 
other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shaU  be  established  by  law.  But  Congiess  naj 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officer  as 
they  may  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in 
the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

6.  The  remaining  duties  of  the  President  con- 
sist in  giving  information  to  congress  of  the  state 
of  the  Union,  and  recommending  to  their  considera- 
tion such  measures  as  he  may  judge  necessary  or 
expedient.  He  may,  on  extraordinary  oocasioni, 
convene  both  Houses  of  Congress,  or  cither  of 
them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them, 
he  may,  as  we  have  seen,  adjourn  them  to  soch 
time  as  he  may  think  proper.  It  is  his  duty  to 
receive  Ambassadors,  and  other  public  Minist^"j 
to  grant  commissions  to  all  officers  of  the  Hnilcd 
States,  and  generally  and  comp^chensivc^y  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  are  iaithfullj  executed. 


TUB  EXECTJTIVE. 
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CoosbU  of  the  principal  officers  of  State ;  viz. : — 
A  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
E  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  Secretary  of  the 
KftTf,  a  Secretary  of  War,  a  Postmaster- General, 
tod  an  Attorney-General.  These  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  named — (who  recei?es  a 
salary  of  4^000  dols.,  (£800)— receive  a  yearly 
salary  of  6,000  dols.  (£1,200  sterling).     ' 

THE  VICE  PBESIDENT. 

T^t  manner  in  which  this  official  is  elected  has 
beeiL  stated  above.  His  daty  consists  solely  in 
oSdatiog  as  President  of  the  Senate  when  that 
bodj  is  ia  session.  He  has  no  vote,  unless  the 
parties  in  the  Senate  be  equally  divided.  Should 
t^e  President  die,  or  be  removed  from  office,  the 
Presideotiai  functions  are  assumed  by  the  Yice- 
Fresident  His  salary  is  5,000  dollars  a-year,  or 
£1|000  sterling.  He  may  be  removed  from  office 
oa  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribe^,  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanours. 

C0K6BBSS. 

CoDgress  meets  every  year  on  the  first  Monday 
ia  December.  It  consists  of  the  two  houses  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.     It  has  power 

I.  To  levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises;  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be 
^form. 

3.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
ud  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rate  of  naturalisation, 
lad  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies. 

5.  To  coin  money,  to  regulate  the  yalue  thereof 
uid  of  foreign  cob,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
lad  measures. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
t^  poblie  securities  and  current  coin. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

S.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
^%  bj  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and 
inrentors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
vritiogs  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
eonmilted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
had  aod  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  for  that  use  shall  be  of  a  longer 
term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 

14. — ^To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 
15.  To  provide  for  caliing  forth  the  militia»  to 


execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  (the  District 
of  Columbia),  and  over  all  places  purchased  with  the 
consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zmcs,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  the  Ck)nsti. 
tution  in  the  Government,  or  in  any  department  or 
office  thereof. 

THE  SENATE. 

The  Senate  consists  of  sixty-two  members — two 
of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  each  State 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  Each  Senator  has  only 
one  vote.  No  person  can  be  a  Senator  unless  he 
shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He 
must  also  have  been  a  citizen  for  at  least  nine 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  election  must  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  which  he  is  chosen  to 
represent.  He  receives  a  remuneration  of  eight 
dollars  per  diem  for  every  day  that  he  is  engaged  in 
senatorial  duties,  besides  having  his  expenses  paid 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  Government. 

The  Senate  has  the  sole  power  of  trying  impeach- 
ments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  every 
Senator  is  on  oath  or  affirmation.  In  case  of  the 
impeachment  of  the  President  the  Chief-Justice 
must  preside.  No  person  can  be  convicted  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present. 

THE    HOUSE   OP  KEPKESENTATIVES 

Is  composed  of  the  Representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  several  Siates-^noi  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large ;  and  in  th^s  respect  it  par- 
takes  of  i\it  federative  quality.  No  person  can  be 
a  Representative  unless  he  has  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years ;  and  has  been  seven  years  a 
citizen  of  of  the  United  Sates ;  nor  unless  he  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  which  he  is  chosen. 
Each  Representative  is  elected  for  only  two  years. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  234 
members.  The  salary  is  the  same  as  members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  possesses  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment,  or  of  presenting  accusa* 
tions  against  public  officers  of  the  United  States 
for  malversation  in  their  offices.  It  has  also  the 
exclusive  right  of  originating  all  bills  for  raising 
revenue ;  and  this  is  the  only  privilege  which  that 
House  possesses  in  its  legislative  character  which 
is  not  equally  shared  with  tho  other ;  and  even 
these  revenue  bills  are  amendable  by  the  Senate  at 
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THB  FAIBY  S  FUNEBAL. 


its  diBcreiion — so  tliat,  in  all  business  appertaining 
to  legislation,  each  house  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
cheek  upon  the  other. 

The  proceedings  in  both  houses  are  conducted 
with  open  doors,  except  on  yery  especial  occa- 
sions. 


The  highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United    sterling. 


States  is  the  Supreme  Court.  This  Court  conusts 
of  one  Chief-Justice  and  eight  associated  Justices. 
These  Judges  hold  their  offices  *'  during  good  be- 
hanour.*'  The  Chief-Justice  receives  a  yssrlj 
salary  of  6,000  dollars,  or  £1,000  sterling.  The 
associated  Justices  receive  4,500  dollars,  or  £900 


THB    FAIRY'S     FUNERAL. 

Bt  Thomas  Newbiooino. 


CoM£  and  see  the  fairy's  funeral. 

Moving  solemnly  and  slow 
Through  the  lone  and  hollow  dingle, 
Where  the  elder  branches  mingle 
Wi'  the  ruin 
That  is  strewn 
Near  the  path  where  they  go. 

He  was  the  auldest  fairy 

F  the  fairies'  town ; 
His  wee  chin  was  hairy. 

And  his  face  had  grown  brown ; 
And  His  mony  a  weary  day 
Sin'  his  head  turned  gray. 

And  he  lootet  doun. 

The  wee  young  fairies  are  a'  sae  sad — 
Thej  mourn  for  the  loss  o'  their  lyart  daddie ; 
For  aften  at  e'en 
In  the  silent  glade— 
Where  the  hillock  was  saft  and  green— 
Where  fell  the  starry  sheen — 
Where  the  moonbeams  strayed — 
Wild  was  the  fun  that  the  fairies  made, 
As  they  heard  the  tale  o'  the  pranks 
He  played. 
On  soupler  shanks 
When  a  laddie. 

How  he  cut  the  steeks 
O*  the  tailor's  breeks. 
And  kecpit  him  sewing  for  weeks  and  weeks ; 
Uow  he  stole  the  guidwife's  bairn  at  e'en. 
And  laid  himsel  doun  where  the  bairn  had  been. 
And  grat,  and  grat,  and  yell'd,  and  skirl'd, 

Till  the  neighbours  were  deaved  and  the  guid- 
man  flate. 
For  hb  head  was  dais'd,  and  his  logs  were  tnrl'd. 

And  he  ban'd  the  jee  o'  his  luckless  fate. 
Till,  wi'  wild  resolve,  the  fairy  he  hurl'd 
To  the  back  o'  the  lowin'  grate. 

And  how  Sawney  the  ploughman  let  fa'  his  soup, 
And  the  guidman  sank  doun  to  the  flaer  on  his  doup, 
And  the  guidwife  gave  a  shriek ; 
Wi'  prayer  and  ban, 
Through  the  yielding  door, 
Hie  weans  played  skelp,  and  the  neighbours  ran 
Faster  than  legs  e'er  ran  before. 
For  a  hearty  ha !  ha ! 
Shook  the  rafters  and  wa', 
And  the  fairy  flew  up  on  a  swirl  o'  reek. 


I  But  hiB  tales  are  a'  told, 

And  the  fairies  are  weeping 
For  their  kinsman  old, 

On  the  green  turf  sleeping. 
They've  washed  his  face  wi'  e'ening  dew. 

And  they've  dried  it  wi'  leaf  o'  saftest  green ; 
They've  parted  the  locks  on  his  wrinkled  broo, 
And  crossed  his  hands,  and  closed  his  een. 

His  bier  is  made  o'  willow  wands. 
And  saftest  rose  o'  Eglantine — 
The  mourners  move  in  silent  bands. 
To  the  grave  that's  dug  by  fairy  hands, 
In  the  shade  o'  the  solemn  pine. 
They've  passed  the  brink  o'  the  adder's  hole. 
But  he  heard  na  their  march  in  his  midnight 
lair; 
Nor  a  truant  sound,  nor  a  rustle  stole 
On  the  ear  o'  the  waukrife  hare — 
For  their  tread  fell  like  dew  on  a  grassy  knoll, 
Or  the  whiff  o'  summer  air. 

Ann  they've  laid  him  to  sleep  where  the  covslip 
grows — 
Where  the  gowan  looks  up  to  the  mild  blue 
beU— 
Near  the  mystic  spot  where  the  lowan  tree  throws 
Its  shade  owre  the  face  o'  the  red  moss  rose 

And  the  bright  eyed  pimpernell. 
The  stars  frae  the  morning  sky  have  gane. 
And  the  moonlight  is  na  mair ; 
And  the  maukin  is  playing ; 
And  the  fox  has  returned  to  his  lair. 
From  the  woodland  straying ; 
And  the  puir  auld  fairy  is  sleeping  his  lane. 

On  a  bright  May  mom, 
Twa  wee  laddies  were  seen 
r  the  dell, 
Paidling  i'  the  bum, 
Wi'  their  breeks  up. 

On  the  green, 
Fu'iiig  the  buttercup 
An'  the  blue  beU, 
That  grew  on  the  turf  by  the  pine  tree  shaded; 
And  they  stop'd  in  their  mirtl^ 
Near  a  mound 
O'  fresh  brown  earth. 
That  they  found. 
And  they  said  that  aMoudie  bad  made  ii 
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AK056ST  the  remarkable  men  who  acted,  in  the 
histoij  of  the  world,  a  part  which  no  tale  of  fiction 
would  eyer  yentare  to  imagine,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  was  undoubtedly  Jean  Fran9ois  Paul 
de  Gondi,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
partisan,  leader  of  the  people,  duellist,  theologian, 
and  Idstorian.  After  having  failed  in  becoming 
the  Cataline  of  the  Eronde,  he  made  himself  its 
Sailust 

His  graad father  was  the  famous  Marshal  de 
Hetz,  ooe  of  the  monsters  who  took  a  share  in  the 
SL  BarM^mi;  his  father,  a  bigoted  courtier, 
Yfho  entered  the  Congregation  de  TOratoire ;  and 
Ills  preceptor,  the  renowned  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
oqIj  sunt  of  modem  times  who  is  equally  honoured 
bj  the  church  and  the  philosophers.  The  philan- 
thropist 8bb6  certainly  never  dreamt  that  his  lively 
pupil  would  one  day  be  such  an  intriguing  dignitary. 
The  young  man  had  no  vocation  for  the  situation 
vhich  his  father  wished  for  him,  ^nd  tried  by  aU 
means,  by  dneb  and  scandals,  to  exchange  the 
cassock  of  the  priest  for  the  uniform  of  the  ofiBcer. 
He  did  not  succeed  :  two  Gondis  had  already  been 
Archhishops  of  Paris,  and  his  situation  as  cadet  de 
famlle  was  thought  of  more  weight  than  the 
rdactance  he  showed.  Now,  the  future  metropo- 
litaa  began  to  1^  a  strange  life.  Like  Aloibiades, 
k  changed  his  manners  with  his  dress,  and  prac- 
tised virtue  without  abandoning  vice.  Still  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  we  see  him  ally  extremes  :  he  is  a 
ptQnsabyatRome,  and  an  adventurous  deoauchee 
at  Venice ;  he  edifies  the  population  by  his  austeri- 
ties at  St.  Lazare,  and  writes  with  factious  sympa- 
^T  the  history  of  the  conspiracy  of  Eiesko  and  that 
of  Cesar*8  usurpation ;  he  preaches  before  Louis 
^.  vith  the  greatest  success,  and  plots  the 
assassination  of  the  powerful  Richelieu ;  he  holds 
public  controversies  with  Protestant  ministers,  and 
'^Bspires  with  the  prisoners  of  the  Bastille — ay, 
^th  the  beggars  of  the  town ;  his  behaviour  is 
^^^^odalous  indeed,  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  named 
<^jntor  of  the  metropolis  for  having  repeUed  an 
^utragesword'in-hand,and  for  having  once  sacrificed 
Bii  desires  to  the  tears  of  a  beautiful  virgin. 

In  jadging  this  singular  ecclesiastic,  we  must, 
wweTer,  not  forget  that  he  had  not  chosen  his 
career,  and  that  destiny  threw  him  in  many  awk- 
»wd  positions.  He  knew  nothing  more  glorious 
»^  the  leading  of  a  political  party,  and  exclaims 
^  his  curious  "  Memoirs" — "  I  am  convinced  that 
^here  are  greater  qualities  wanted  to  form  a  good 
l«rty.leadcr  than  to  make  a  good  emperor  of  the 
^▼enc."  It  may  be  true;  but  the  coadjutor 
nade  a  sad  mistake,  by  believing  that  the  Fronde 
»«  a  party,  and  that  he  directed  it ;  for  there  can 
he  no  political  party  without  a  serious  idea  of 
J«onn.  The  conspirators  of  the  Fronde,  one  of 
tW  ^^^  "cepted,  did  not  know^what  object 
'«y  punned;  it  was  a  fortuitous  assembly  of 


factious  intriguers,  who  were  disorderly  for  the  sake 
of  disorder,  and  Gondi  was  in  the  utmost  the  leader 
of  a  cabal.  One  man  only  had  a  pecuHar  object  in 
view — if  we  were  to  believe  the  memoirs  of  the 
Count  Jean  de  Coligny,  who  was  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  who  commanded 
afterwards,  in  Hungary,  six  thousand  French 
soldiers  sent  against  the  Turks.  Retired  in  his 
mansion  of  La  Motte  Saint  Jean,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire,  Coligny  wrote  an  abridged  narrative  of 
his  life  upon  the  margin  of  a  missal ;  some  extracts 
of  it  were  published  in  the  "  Mercury  do  Prance" 
(No.  VI.,  1800),  and  at  last  T.  E.  Lemontey,  of  the 
French  Academy,  edited  them  in  1829,*  The 
lieutenant  of  Cond6  pretends  that  the  conqueror  of 
Lens  and  Roiroi  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  to 
deprive  the  child,  Louis  XIY.,  of  his  crown.  The 
Cardinal  and  Monsieur  (Duke  d*Orleans),  Madame 
de  Longueville  and  Mademoiselle  (de  Montpensier) 
were,  therefore,  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince ;  and  this  supposition  gives,  at  least,  a  better 
insight  into  the  petty  intrigues  which  are  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  time. 

But  to  return  to  Gondi,  who  was  certainly  the 
soul  of  all  these  despicable  caballings.  He  is  not 
only,  like  Figaro,  better  than  his  reputation,  but,  in 
another  sense,  also  worse.  As  Bossuet  said :  "You 
can  neither  esteem,  nor  fear,  nor  love,  nor  hate  him 
by  halves."  An  inferior  mau  would  have  become 
ridiculous  by  the  strong  contrast  between  his  holy 
character  and  his  more  than  secular  actions.  But, 
strange  to  say,  although  quite  natural  in  France, 
people  were  less  offended  by  seeing  a  dagger  under 
the  cassock  of  the  bishop  thau  by  beholding  the 
i^rince  de  Conde  praying  in  a  hypocritical  manner  at 
a  public  procession.  They  called  the  sharp  poniard 
"  the  breviary  of  the  coadjutor" — and  there  was  an 
end  of  the  matter.  The  mitred  tribune  was  master 
of  the  population  of  Paris,  but  as  he  could  not  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  riots,  he  chose  a  phantom,  as 
he  tells  in  his  memoirs :  "  Happily,  this  phantom 
was  the  grandson  of  Henri  IV.,  spoke  the  dialect 
of  the  Halles,  and  had  very  long  fair  hair ;  one 
could  not  imagine  the  weight  of  these  circumstances 
and  conceive  the  effect  which  they  produced  among 
the  people."  This  ludicrous  personage  was  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort,  le  Boi  des  Ifalles,  as  the  Parisians 
called  him. 

The  war  of  the  Fronde  is  a  curious  episode  in 
that  curious  history  of  France,  which  could  not  be 
easily  understood,  if  we  were  to  forget  that  in 
France  opinions  generally  precede  facts,  while  in 
England  facts  precede  opinions  in  the  progress  of 
reform.  The  struggle  lasted  five  years,  and  is 
divided  into  two  periods — a  circumstance  which 
many  historians  are  too  apt  to  forget.     During 
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the  first  of  these  periods,  Gondi  was  certainly  a 
factious  riuglcnder;  but  during  tbe  second,  he 
tried  to  heal  the  wounds  which  his  enmity  against 
Hazarin  had  inflicted  on  his  country.  Named 
Cardinal  at  the  request  of  the  regent  Ann,  he 
promised  the  court  a  grateful  fidelity,  which  he 
kept,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life — although  his 
patriotism  did  not  permit  him  to  discontinue  his 
opposition  against  the  cunning  Italian  prime- 
minister.  If  the  assertion  of  Jean  de  Coligny,  of 
which  we  spoke  above,  is  true,  the  children  of 
Louis  Xni.  owe  the  maintenance  of  their  throne  to 
the  energy  and  the  skill  of  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz. 
He  refused  steadily  to  unite  his  cause  with  that  of 
Spain,  and  gave  thereby  to  the  highest  French 
nobiCmen  a  patriotic  example,  which  they  did  not 
always  follow.  And,  nevertheless,  his  memory  is 
more  insulted  tnan  that  of  his  fellow  conspirators; 
for,  having  died  in  disgrace,  he  could  not  expect  to 
be  treated  justly  by  the  great  century  of  flattery, 
and  perhaps  the  echo  of  the  ensuing  age  repeated 
too  lightly  this  judgment  of  prepossession. 

When  the  troubles  were  appeased,  the  regent 
sacrificed  Paul  de  Gondi  to  the  ardent  jealousy  of 
Mazarin.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Yincennes,  and 
had  thus  been  but  a  too  true  prophet  when  he  said 
to  Gaston  d'Orleans :  "  Yon  will  be  a  son  of  France 
at  Blois,  and  I  a  Cardinal  at  Yincennes."  He 
effected  his  escape  in  a  bold  way,  and  amidst 
romantic  circumstances,  equal  perhaps  to  those 
which  accompanied  the  flight  of  ihe  adventurer 
Casanova  from  the  prisons  of  Yenice.  Proscribed, 
poor,  fugitive,  he  stood  alone  aloof  upon  the  ruins 
of  bis  party,  and,  as  the  great  Bishop  of  Meaux 
said,  "  Yet  threatened  the  victorious  favourite  by 
his  sad  and  fearless  looks."  He  decided  at  Rome 
the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  YII.,  and  after 
Mazarin's  death  exchanged  his  archiepiscopal  seat 
for  the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis.  He  then  paid  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  four  millions  of  francs, 
certainly  a  large  sum,  although  he  had  in  his  youth 
exclaimed  "  that  Ctesar,  at  his  age,  owed  six  times 
more  than  he  did  himself." 

Cromwell  tried  to  gain  Gondi  to  his  cause ;  but 
the  latter  was  at  that  time  on  intimate  terms  with 
Montrose,  and  gave  even  some  money  to  Charles 
II.  Clarendon  speaks  highly  of  the  respect  shown 
by  the  coadjutor  to  the  royal  exile.  The  envoy  of 
the  Lord  Protector  found  the  coadjutor  inaccessi- 
ble, and  Cromwell  said  publicly :  "  There  is  but  one 
man  in  Europe  who  despises  me,  and  that  man  is 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz." 

Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  had  much  sympathy 
for  Gondi,  writes  of  him  that,  "  His  soul  was  of 
such  a  superior  order  that  one  could  not  expect 
from  him  a  common  end."  In  fact,  he  sent  twice 
that  much- desired  cardinal's  hat  back  to  the  Pope, 
who  refused  to  receive  it.  He  left  rarely  his  re- 
treat at  Concerey,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1 679,  at 
the  age  of  sixty -four,  in  tlie  house  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  de  Lcsdigui^res,  his  niece,  and  was  buried 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar  in  the  stately  basilioo  of 
Saint  Denis. 


These  are  the  short  outlmes  of  a  life,  tbedel^s 
of  which  are  more  interesting  than  many  a  tale  of 
fiction.  But  we  wrote  this  notice  only  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  the  "  Memoirs**  which  the  cardinal 
wrote  shortly  before  his  death,  and  which  vere 
published,  forty  years  afterwards,  during  llie 
regency  of  Philippe  d'Orldans.  A  beautiful  edi- 
tion,  compared  with  the  authentic  manuscripts  of 
the  royal  library  of  Paris,  containing  fac  similes 
and  interesting  letters  never  printed  before,  vas 
published  in  IS 43,  with  the  authorization  of  tlie 
French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  *  Neither 
antiquity,  nor  modem  literature,  nor  France,  wliicli 
excels  ip  this  stjle  of  writing,  possess  memoirs 
superior  to  these.  They  are,  as  Voltaire  remarks, 
written  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetuositj  of 
genius  and  unevenuess,  which  are  the  image  of  tbe 
author's  life ;  his  expressions,  sometimes  incorrect, 
often  neglected,  but  always  original,  remind  tbe 
reader  of  what  has  so  often  been  said  of  Cssar's 
Commentaries,  "That  he  wrote  with  the  Mine 
spirit  he  made  war." 

Some  of  Gondi's  remarks  denoted  a  profound 
observer — we  might  venture  to  say  a  tme  state- 
man.  He  describes  thus  the  persons  who  ire 
the  most  dangerous  in  riots :  "  Rich  men  go  on)/ 
there  when  forced ;  beggars  are  more  prejudicial 
than  useful,  because  the  fear  of  plundering  causes 
them  to  be  dreaded ;  those  who  prevail  tbe  most 
are  people  oppressed  in  their  private  affairs  enongli 
for  desiring  a  change  in  public  affairs,  and  tbe 
poverty  of  whom  does  not  go  as  far  as  mcndidty." 
Agitators  may  reflect  on  the  following  maxim: 
"There  is  nothing  of  so  much  consequence  vith 
the  people  than,  even  if  one  attacks,  to  appear  to 
think  only  of  defending  oneself."  The  following 
revolutionists  of  all  nations  know  but  too  well :  "In 
a  sedition,  everything  which  makes  people  bcliew 
in  it,  will  increase  its  strength."  To  gowni 
ments  he  says :  "  The  extreme  evil  is  new 
so  near  but  when  those  who  command  lose  all 
shame." 

As  is  the  case  with  all  writers  of  genius,  his 
style  is  inimitable  and  peculiar.  He  is,  vith  Ls 
Bruy^re,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Madame  dc 
SiSvignd,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  age  of  Lonii 
XIY.,  certainly  one  of  those  who  enriched  the 
French  language  with  lively  expressions  and  in- 
genious strokes  of  wit.  If  some  of  his  maxims  were 
found  in  Tacitus  or  Sallust,  they  woald  not  be 
thought  out  of  place,  so  versed  does  he  seem  to  be 
in  the  secrets  of  policy  and  of  the  human  heart. 
Profound  sentences,  sagacious  thoughts  fall,  as  it 
were,  naturally  from  lus  pen.  Here  are  some: 
"  Weakness  never  yields  in  good  time ;— it  is  vm 
difficult  in  a  party  to  live  with  those  who  arc  amongst 
it  than  to  act  against  those  who  are  opposed  to  it; 
—there  arc  kinds  of  fears  which  arc  onlj  dissipatwt 
by  fears  of  a  higher  degree."  These  maxinwaie 
worthy  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  yet,  as  Lahar^e 
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justl;  observes,  the  famo  of  being  a  superior  writer 
v-as  the  one  of  which  Grondi  thought  t1;e  least. 
Three  authors.  Lord  ChesterGeld,  Adriea  Lczay- 
Marnesia,  and  Musset-Pathay,  have  detached  from 
tlie  substance  of  the  work  the  rcQections  of  the 
eoftdjutor,  and  this  dangerous  test  has  not  dimin- 
ished their  effect. 

The  Cardinal  de  Retz  is  incomparable  in  writing 

portndts  or  rather  characters ;  and  he  delineates 

them  with  a  sharp  malice  which  has  never  been 

eiGclled.    He  says  of  Madame  de  Montbazon :  "  I 

Mfw  Vdcw  any  one  who  preserved  iu  the  midst  of 

vice  10 little  respect  for  virtue;*'  and  of  Madame 

de  LongneTille :  "  From  the  heroine  of  a  great 

paitj  she  became  the  adventuress   of  it."     He 

speaks  of  himself  neither  with  the  impudence  of 

Cardan,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  Saint  Simon,  nor  the 


noble  mind  of  the  President  de  Thou,  but  with  the 
disinterestedness  and  the  simplicity  of  a  free  heart. 
His  rival  and  enemy  La  Rochefoucauld  says  of 
him  :  "  He  has  much  elevation,  extent  of  intellect, 
and  more  ostentation  than  real  grandeur."  Saint 
Coremond  remarks:  "Eloquence  was  natural  to 
him ;"  and  Laharpe  asserts  that :  "For  the  know- 
ledge  of  men  and  things,  the  talent  in  writing, 
nothing  can  be  compared  with  the  memoirs  of  the 
famous  Cardinal  de  Retz." 

In  short,  these  memoirs  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  sharp  criticism  and  historical  dis- 
sertations. The  person  of  Gondi  is  less  commend- 
able than  his  book ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  singular 
mixture  of  noble  qualities  and  briUiant  vices  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in  the  history  of 
France. 


THE    SYRIAN    LAND.* 


Tai  war  with  Russia,  now  closed  for  a  time,  has 

left  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public  mind  re- 

speeting  the  importance  of  the  eastern  shores  of 

the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  coasts  of  Asia, 

than  any  other  single  event  since  Napoleon's  in- 

vaaioa  of  Egypt,  and  his  expulsion  from  Syria. 

GndftsUy  the  Syrian  land  was  occupying  a  large 

spaee  in  our  literature  and  in  our  thoughts.     As 

the  scene  of  nearly  all  our  Biblical  history  it  has 

s  hold  on  European  minds,  that  up  even  to  the 

eommencement  of  the  present  century  seemed  to 

he  more  theoretical  than  practical.      After  the 

crosades  ceased,   and  the  western  nations  were 

ogaged  in   those   stm^les    for   constitutional 

prineipies,  and  for  the  reformation  that  have  left 

us  ooly  in  a  half  reformed  state,  ecclesiastical  or 

inlitiol,  the  east  was  not  forgotten,  but  it  was 

placed  out  of   sight.      Current  difficulties  aud 

pveaeat  events  occupied  men*s  minds,  and  Syria 

vas  remembered  in  connexion  entirely  with  the 

Snnd  occurrences  in  the  past,  that  throw  an  im- 

pembable  interest  over  all  its  hills  and  vales ;  but 

^ght  of,  like  them,  as  belonging  to  past  ages ; 

^d,  unlike  many  of  them,  as  influencing  present 

^es.    Three  different  reasons  have  contributed 

^  bring  the  Syrian  land,  and  the  adjacent  countries, 

promiDently  before  the  men  of  the  present  age 

^  of  our  own  country.      The  extent  and  im- 

porttnee  of  our  Indian  empire,  formed  within  a 

^trj  recent    period,    have    compelled    even  the 

^remment,  generally  slow  in  its  movements,   to 

^k  for  new  and  short  roads  to  the  East.    The 

tidlity  and  rapidity  of  travelling  have  drawn  many 

jKrsons  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land — who  can 

'nov  perform  the  pilgrimage  with  few  of  the  dangers 

sod  toib  common  in  former  times;  and  recent 


travellers  have  described,  in  attractive  and  glowing 
language,  the  beauties  of  "  the  old  country,"  until 
each  successive  volume  decides  some  wavering 
tourists  to  make  their  great  summer  holiday  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  travellers,  and  their  works, 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  ^  and  intervening  countries  are 
naturally  divided  into  two  cksses.  The  researches 
of  one  class  are  chiefly  of  a  religious,  and  others 
of  a  more  general  character ;  but  every  stage  in 
these  lands  brings  the  tourist  to  objects  associated 
with  our  faith,  and  he  is  compelled,  with  or  with- 
out his  consent,  to  bear  testimony  on  the  subject. 
Volney's  "Ruins  of  Empires*'  was  a  popuhir  book 
many  years  ago;  but  it  even,  when  the  facts  were 
carefully  separated  from  the  rubbish,  although  the 
production  of  an  infidel,  testified  to  the  truth  of 
Scriptural  statements.  The  pen  and  pencil  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bartlett,  made  even  the  desert  land  and 
the  wilderness  familiar  to  English  readers.  "  Eo- 
then"  imparted  the  vivid  tint  of  genius  to  all  the 
scenes  it  described.  The  loss  of  the  Amazon  will  be 
long  associated  in  many  minds  with  Mr.  Warburton 
and  the  "  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  as  yet,  perhaps, 
the  most  popular  volumes  on  the  East.  "  The 
Lands  of  the  East"  may  have  induced  the  British 
aristocracy,  more  than  any  other  work,  to  render 
themselves  now  as  familiar  with  the  Nile  as  their 
fathers  were  with  the  Rhine. 

The  two  works  named  by  us  are  new.  They  are 
written  under  different  circumstances,  partially, 
perhaps,  for  different  objects,  and  they  have  each 
peculiar  claims  to  distinction.  Dr.  idton's  "  St. 
Paul  and  His  Localities,"  explains  its  purposes  in 
its  title.  The  author  is  a  minister  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  of  Scotland,  whose  works  on 
Oriental  and  on  other  subjects  must  have,  ere  now. 
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rendered  his  name  famQiar  to  many  readers.  He 
says  that  "  an  adequate  description  of  the  places 
St.  Panl  preached  at,  as  they  were  in  his  days  and 
as  they  are  in  onr  own,  has  not  hitherto  been  given 
by  any  traveller  in  a  condensed  and  eonsecntiye 
form,"  while  he  visited  the  East,  among  other  ob- 
jects, resolved  "  to  adopt  this  field  as  his  own.** 
Therefore  he  "  went  from  place  to  place,  beginning 
at  Tarsus,  where  St.  Paul  was  born,  and  onward  to 
Rome,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom."  These 
wanderings  necessarily  carried  him  over  nearly  all 
the  sites  of  important  cities  of  that  age.  The 
Roman  eaipire  of  the  time  included  nearly  all  the 
world  known  to  its  citizens  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
St.  Paul  visited  every  populous  province,  and  pro- 
claimed in  them  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."  Dr.  Acton  Inclines  strongly  to  the  opi- 
nion that  Paul  planted  the  faith  in  Britain,  and, 
although  our  object  in  noticing  the  work  does  not 
require  us  to  follow  the  author  into  this  argument, 
yet  the  following  extract  may  be  read  with  plea- 
sure by  many  who  have  never  thought  upon  a 
topic  that  has  disturbed  the  hours  of  the  antiqua- 
rian and  the  learned  for  many  years  : — 

PAUL  IN  BRITAIN. 

To  lam  up  then  the  historical  eyidenoe  of  ancient  aatbo- 
rities,  and  to  support  it,  with  the  concurrence  of  many  very 
judicious  modem  writers.  We  consider  on  the  authority  of 
Clemens,  and  we  finally  conclude,  that  the  testimony  respect* 
ing  St.  PanVs  preaching  in  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  West, 
that  is,  in  Britain,  is  indisputable.  Because,  first,  it  is  the 
testimony  of  St.  Paul's  fellow-labourers,  who,  of  all  men,  best 
knew  the  extent  of  the  Apostle's  travels ;  second,  because  it 
is  the  testimony  of  a  Boman  bishop  of  the  period ;  third, 
because  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Eastern  Fathers  of  the  church 
for  six  centuries,  who  must  have  known  if  St.  Paul's  labours, 
alter  his  release  from  his  imprisonment  at  Borne,  had  been 
confined  to  Italy  and  the  East ;  fourth,  it  is  not  the  fond 
concert  of  British  writers,  who  might  be  desirous  of  doing 
honour  to  their  country,  nor  is  it  stated  in  poetical,  rhetorical, 
or  fanciful  language ;  fifth,  these  plain  statements  of  facts  are 
confirmed  by  coincident  events  in  British  and  B«man  writers ; 
sixth,  to  the  ancient  authorities  here  oited,  we  add  Archbishop 
Parker's  De  Yetnstate  Eoclesise  Brit,  introd.:— **Pau]um 
ipsum  Gentium  doctorum  cum  aliis  gentibus  torn  nominatim 
Britannis  nunciassepost  priorem  snamHomie  incarcerationem 
et  Theodoretus  et  Sophronias  Patriarcfaa  Hlerosolymitanus 
aflSrment.  Hoc  quod  Pontifldi  incredibile  atqne  adeo  impos- 
aibile  statuntit  cum  vero  mazime  cohseret ;"  and  of  Camden, 
"  Certom  est  Britannos  in  ipaaEcclesis  infantia  Christianam 
religionem  imbibisse"  who  cites  Theodoret,  and  Sophronius, 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  in  testimony  of  St.  Paul's  journey 
toBritain.  Cave,  also,  in  his  Life  of  St.Paul,  quotes  the  same 
writers,  and  says,  "  that  by  the  islands  that  lie  in  the  ocean, 
Theodoret  undoubtedly  meant  Britain."  Such  strength  of 
ancient  and  modern  authorities  ought,  if  we  may  judge  by 
our  own  convictions,  to  put  the  subject  of  St.  Paul's  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  Britain  beyond  all  controversy  or  doubt. 
Parker,  Camden,  Usher,  Stillingfieet,  Cave,  Gibson,  Nelson, 
and  Collier  ;  Goodwin,  I)e  Pnesulibns ;  Alford  in  his  annals ; 
Bapin  the  Historian ;  Bingham,  in  his  Antiquities ;  Stanhope, 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul;  Warner's  Ecclesiastical 
History  ;  and  Trap,  in  his  Popery  truly  considered,  all  Uke 
this  view  of  the  matter. 

Still  more  interesting  is  it,  perhaps,  to  be  re- 
minded, as  at  page  404;,  that  when  the  crown  of 
martyrdom  was  to  descend  on  the  martyr's  brow, 
though  many  of  his  former  friends  forsook  him. 


yet  not  all ;   and  those  who  remained  ])r.  Alton 
enumerates:-- 

Luke  stood  by  him  to  the  last;  Linos,  afterwards  a  bisbp 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  Pudens,  the  son  of  a  wg. 
ator ;  and,  more  gratifying  still,  Claudia,  his  bride,  the 
daughter  of  a  British  king ;  and  one  Onesiphoroos,  ud 
probably  Tychicus,  the  bearer  of  the  seoond  epiitle  to 
Timothy,  had  all  diligently  sought  him  out  and  visited  hia 
in  his  cell. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  the  reasons  for 
deeming  the  Claudia  here  mentioned  the  daughter 
of  the  British  king  of  Chichester,  in  the  soatb  of 
England,  because  we  want  to  find  the  way  back  to 
our  subject — Syria ;  but  they  seem  sufficient,  ^'o 
reason  exists  for  denying  that,  within  the  probable 
lifetime  of  the  apostles,  Christianity  existed  in 
Britain.  The  opinion  that  St.  Paul  carried  the 
Gospel  to  Britain  is  highly  probable— for  be  in- 
tended to  visit  Spain,  and  Britain  was  at  the  time 
an  island  of  great  interest  to  the  Romans,  and  mast 
have  contained  a  large  population — for  tbey  lost 
from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  men  in  their  wars 
with  Boadicea,  and  Uie  poor  Britons  lost  undoubt- 
edly an  equal  number. 

The  general  object  of  Dr.  Aiton's  work  viQ 
render  it  highly  popular.  It  is  illustrated  by  some 
dear  and  distinct  engravings  of  scenes  where  Paul 
once  stood  and  preached  the  truth.  The  accounts 
of  the  many  places  where  he  rested  in  his  vorld- 
renowned  pilgrimage,  as  they  now  stand  and  as 
they  then  stood,  are  minute,  but  far  from  being 
tedious — for  the  author's  style  is  very  pure,  and 
the  descriptions  that  he  imparts  are  interesting. 
His  volume  is.  for  all  these  reasons,  certain  t^ 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  publications  of  tlie 
current  year. 

M.  G.  M.  WOBTABET. 

The  second  work  on  Syria^  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, possesses  an  interest  differing  entirely  {too 
Dr.  Aiton's.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  written  bj 
Gregory  M.  Wortabet,  a  native  of  Bayioot.  "Syria 
and  the  Syrians,"  by  a  Syrian,  must  command  vm 
attention  than  a  similar  work  by  a  stranger  to  tbe 
people  and  the  soil.  M.  Wortabet 's  two  volumes 
are  in  good  and  pure  English ;  and  the  autbor  b 
extensively  and  well  known  in  this  country.  As 
we  must  look  to  natives  of  all  countries  finally  io 
reform  their  institutions,  we  sincerely  wish  that 
Syria  had  many  men  gifted  with  the  ability  and 
intelligence  of  this  author ;  but  every  rcTolution 
begins;  and  he  may  be  the  precursor  of  a  multitude. 

M.  Wortabet  is  a  Syrian  Christian  and  a  Pro- 
testant. He  can  thus  supply  us  with  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  the  prospects  and  state  of  tlte 
missions  in  Syria,  and  he  appears  to  he  a  credible 
and  trustjvorthy  witness.  The  two  volumes  accord 
exactly  with  their  title.  They  are  not  devoted  to 
any  special  pursuit,  but  they  describe  in  general  tl« 
intellectual,  moral,  political,  and  religious  state  oi 
the  Syrians  of  the  present  day  in  Syria.  Still, 
tbey  are  not  in  the  regular  routine  of  works  on 
such  topics,  but  a  narrative  [of  jounieys  throup 
the  land.     The  progress  of  Bayroot  in  ail  tk 
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ijmptoms  of  civilized  life),  is  almost  necessarily  a 
sobject  of  josiifiable  pride  with  M.  Wortabet,  who 
styles  it  the  Edinburgh  of  Syria.     His  father  was 
conTerted  to  Protestantism,  and  the  son,  who  holds 
the  father's  faith,  was  educated,  we  believe,  in  this 
ooqntrj,  but  he  has  passed  years  of  his  life  in  the 
United  States.     A  friend  of  his  father^s,  who  had 
adopted  also  our  creed,  was  allured  into  the  Leba- 
Dmby  bis  mother  and  his  other  relatives,  and  ap- 
parently martyred  with  their  consent,  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  Maronite  Patriarch.     The  example 
oonfinns  the  persecuting  character  borne  by  these 
OmntaL  Ghiistians  in  name,  who  resemble  tbe 
worst  siembers  and  the  worst  times  of  the  Latin 
Ghorch  k  that  particular.     Although,  therefore, 
M.  Fortabet  opposes  violently  the  power  wielded 
hj  tb  Ttirkish  Government  in  these  countries,  yet 
it  is  necessary  at  this  moment  to  the  eiistence  of 
SQcb  religious  liberty  as  can  be  found  there. 

Th»  Maronites,  according  to  this  author,  appear 
to  bare  an  alliance  with  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  diurches,  but  a  closer  connexion  with  the 
latter  than  with  the  former,  and  a  considerable 
spice  of  Heathenism.  We  copy  M.  Wortabet's 
accomit  of  this  sect : — 

THX  NATIVE  CHRISTIANS. 

The  Xtronites  are  by  far  the  most  nnmerons  body  in 
ICoQBt  Lebaoon,  bat  they  are  by  no  means  its  mo«t  interesting 
<iMi.  They  are  a  mean  race,  bat  living  in  the  strongholds 
of  LeknoD,  they  have,  neTcrtheless,  maintained  a  sort  of 
iiJepaideiice,  and  exhibited  an  amount  of  conrage  and 
feiTwy  Mftroely  to  be  expected  from  them.  Of  their  creed, 
r  viH  ny  more  in  a  future  chapter  under  the  head  of  the 
"fionish  Church  i"  sufficient  is  it  for  me  to  say  that  their 
ened  and  ritual  partake  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Cbvches.  They  are,  however,  considered  as  Roman  Catfao- 
lid,  iikd  Bome  treats  them  as  euch  ;  but  to  this  point  also  I 
beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  a  future  chapter,  where  I  hope  to 
expose  the  policy  of  Rome.  Like  the  Dmses,  the  people  are 
^vj  igBOiant,  and  pay  great  deference  to  their  priests  Meet 
spriest  where  he  will,  the  man  is  sure  to  ran  and  kiss  his 
^d.  ladeed,  it  is  extraordinary  the  influence  priests  (and 
^ej  ire  mostly  very  ignorant)  exercise  over  the  minds  of 
t^eiaiMes.  In  all  things  social  and  political  they  have  an 
iietdibb  hold  oTcr  the  people.  They  are  de  faefo  their 
^^Aaonaad  adminiatrstora.    Nor  are  they  i^orant  only, 

^  ^  Maronite  is  both  superstitious  and  credulous ;  he 
^i^  ia  the  absurd  legends  manufactured  by  the  monks 
ifei  B8D1  of  his  sect.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Lebanon  is 
fonni  with  their  convents  and  nunneries,  which  they  look 
■pes  ss  houses  of  Qod.  Ton  would  say  that  it  was  high 
^  their  eyes  were  opened  after  the  system  of  iniquity, 
psnaed  by  the  **  holy"  Hindeea,  was  exposed  to  the  public ; 
^  so,  there  they  are  as  they  were  eighty  years  ago,  and 
ti>«  word  of  a  monk  or  nun  is  as  gospel  to  them.  This 
"  Holy  Hmdcea**  began  her  career  as  a  young  nun,  and  then 
Iwesd  herself  into  great  notoriety  by  the  severity  of  penances, 
^  an  extraordinary  piety  which  she  displayed.  She  now 
*H  to  work  and  bnilt  a  nunnery  for  herself,  towards  the 
^Ketion  of  which  the  people  cheerfully  contributed.  Twenty 
;ean  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  this  way  when  a  suspicion 
vat  suddenly  excited  by  the  disappearance  of  many  of  the 
aBa%  who,  it  was  reported,  had  been,  during  their  stay  there, 
the  Tidiais  of  improper  practices,  and  finally  met  their  death 
bf  Bofair  means.  An  unhappy  merchant  of  Sidon,  who  had 
pUoed  his  two  daughters  at  the  establishment,  disturbed  by 
theie  reports  Tisited  the  place  and  made  inquiries.  On  his 
presenting  himself  at  the  door  of  the  nunnery  he  asked  to  see 
hii  ^aghler,  but  he  was  refused,  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
ill— aaaUe  to  walk,  whilst  tha  nlea  of  the  establishflsent 


forbade  his  putting  his  foot  therein.  He  entreated,  bat  in 
Tain.  Despairing  of  seeing  his  daughters,  he  determined  to 
prooeed  to  Deyr  £1  Ramar,  and  lay  his  case  before  the  Emir 
Yusef,  the  then  Governor-General  of  the  Mountains.  The 
Emir  took  np  the  case  heartily,  and  sent  an  armed  force  with 
a  bishop  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  case.  The  re- 
sult showed  the  existence  of  a  system  of  wickedness  and 
profligacy  exceeding  in  iniquity  any  thing  erer  known. 
Hindeea  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  criminated ;  but  she 
managed  to  escape  to  a  locality  where  she  exerted  a  large 
amount  of  influence.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  disclosures 
made  against  her,  she  nevertheless  so  continued  to  work  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitions 
liaronites,  that  they  unanimously  voted  her  a  being  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning ;  and  she  finally  died  respected 
and  revered,  and  is  to  this  day  acknowledged  as  a  saint. 

lA&SUS. 

M.  Wartobet*8  journey  in  his  native  land  began 
near  Tarsus,  the  city  of  Paul,  where  Dr.  Alton  also 
naturally  commences  his  volume.  This  city, 
placed  on  the  Gydnus,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Taums,  celebrated  at  one  time  for  its  magnificence, 
is  not  now  so  much  indebted  for  its  fame  to  the 
connexion  of  Sardanapalus  in  historical  tradition 
with  its  commencement — to  the  great  battle  fought 
near  it  between  Alexander  and  Darius — to  its 
associations  with  Cyrus,  with  Julius  Cssar,  with 
Pompey,  with  Anthony  and  Cleopatra — or  even  to 
the  haughty  independence  of  the  provincialists 
whose  capital  it  became — as  to  tbe  birth  there,  in 
the  family  of  some  Jewish  sojourners  and  strangers, 
of  a  son  whose  fame  was  far  to  surpass  that  of  all 
the  great  men  'of  the  earth  who  had  made  it  a 
favourite  residence,  or  of  all  the  learned  men  whose 
academic  halls  imparted  dignity  to  tbe  heatben 
Oxford  of  Cilicia.  Mersina  is  its  seaport,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  which  was  navigable  to 
Tarsus  in  old  times ;  but  in  Syria,  even  the  rivers 
have  gone  to  wreck.  Mersina  is,  however,  rising 
in  progress  almost  like  Melbourne,  if  we  may  judge 
of  it  by  the  value  of  tbe  land.  M.  Wartobet  says : 
"  A  merchant  told  me  on  landing,  that  last  year  he 
bought  property  here  for  £700,  and  for  a  part  of 
which  he  would  not  now  take  £2,000."  Indeed, 
the  very  best  investment  that  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  spare  money  could  make,  would  be 
in  Syrian  land,  for  the  night  of  its  humiliation  is 
closing  fast,  and  the  dawn  of  its  latter  days  is 
apparent.  The  voyagers  met  a  hospitable  reception 
from  the  French  Consul ;  but  they  were  unable  to 
visit  Tarsus,  although  M.  Wortabet  gives  us  the 
following  brief  particulars  respecting  that  city : — 

The  Consul  now  told  us  that  our  intended  trip  to  Tarsoos 
was  impracticable.  "In  fine  weather,"  says  he,  "it  takes 
four  hours  to  ride  there,  but  now,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
roads,  it  would  take  us  five  or  six  hours  to  reach  it,**  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  and  return  in  time.  Passen- 
gers, however,  arriving  early  in  the  morning,  whose  boat  will 
not  leave  till  the  evening,  could  accomplish  the  trip.  The 
interest  with  which  Tarsoos  stood  invested  in  my  eyes,  was 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  St.  Paul,  and  as  such  the  traveller 
will  visit  it  with  much  pleasure.  As  an  Oriental  city  it  is 
remarkable  for  nothing,  and,  like  all  other  Turkish  cities, 
presents  a  pleasant  exterior  not  justified  by  the  interior. 
Beautiful  as  it  may  look  from  without,  it  is  wiihin  a  conglo- 
meration of  dirty  streets  and  nariow  lanes  running  in  all 
directions,  without  any  idea  of  order  or  symmetry. 
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Beside  its  being  the  Tanna  of  the  Soriptoret  where  St. 
Paul  vas  born,  Tanoos  possesses  traditions  of  its  origin 
\rhtch,  to  the  general  reader,  may  not  be  destitute  of  in- 
terest. 

One  of  its  legends  gtvps  os  to  learn  that  it  wm  bnilt  by 
Sardanapalos  in  one  day ;  bat  when  the  Greeks  established 
themselves  after  the  Conquest  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  the 
jnhabitants  of  Tarsus  rejected  this  legend  of  the  origin  of 
their  city,  and  adopted  the  more  poetical  one  founded  on  the 
old  fable,  that  Dellerophon  had  been  conveyed  in  the  course 
of  his  wanderings  by  the  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  to  the 
eonntry  of  Cilicia. 

They  engrafted  the  tradition  on  this,  that  Pegasus  had 
stumbled  here,  and  left  a  deep  impression  of  his  hoof,  and 
hence,  in  their  language,  the  word  Tarsus  signified  a  hoof  or 
hetl.  According  to  another  account,  Pegasus  lost  a  hoof  in 
this  quarter.  Strabo,  however,  states  that  Tarsus  was 
founded  by  Triptolemns  and  his  Argive  followers,  who,  when 
in  search  of  the  wandering  lo — the  beautiful  mistress  of 
Jupiter,  changed  by  him  into  a  heifer — foand  here  the  traces 
of  her  hoof.  Under  the  Persian  supremacy,  Tarsus  was  the 
residence  of  the  dependent  Kings  of  Cilicia,  who  had  here 
a  noble  palace.  It  is  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  once 
the  capiUl  of  Cilida  Proper;  the  river  Cydnua  runs  through 
it,  and  in  bathing  in  the  cold  waters  of  which  Alexander 
neu>ly  lost  his  life.  Hera  it  was  that  Cleopatra  paid  her 
celebrated  visit  to  Anthony  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
Eastern  luxury,  herself  attired  like  Yenus,  and  her  attendants 
like  Cupids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  the  tails  of  which 
were  of  pnrple,  the  oart  of  silfer,  and  the  cordage  of  silk.  It 
was  also  the  scat  of  a  school  of  phibsophy  and  philology, 
and  the  city  became  so  popular  for  its  learning  and  refine- 
ment that  it  at  one  time  rivalled  Athens  and  Alexandria. 

Dr.  Aiton  examined  the  banks  of  the  Cydnns 
and  the  remains  of  Tarsus  with  great  care,  and  he 
describes  them  minntely.  Nearly  thirty  pages  of 
his  book  are  devoted  to  the  past  history  and  the 
present  state  of  the  rirer  and  city,  and  their 
marvellous  histories  might  have  advantageously 
occupied  a  greater  space.  A  field  is  opened  to 
Oriental  scholars  and  travellers  that  would  amply 
repay  cultivation,  and  reflect  honour  upon  the  man 
who  might  cultivate  it  well.  A  series  of  volumes, 
comprising  the  past  history  and  present  condition 
of  the  once  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
East,  would  be  very  popuhir,  if  they  were  executed 
with  the  information  requisite  to  the  task,  and  the 
genius  which  should  be  employed  upon  the  work. 
Even  good  classical  scholars  feel  the  want  of  some 
continuous  history  of  those  places  that  once  were 
the  centres  of  a  great  commerce,  and  the  residence 
of  a  vast  population.  The  still  more  influential 
and  numerous  portion  of  our  population  who  are 
not  good  scholars,  and  yet  deserve  to  be  styled 
well-informed  men,  feel  greater  difficulty  in  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  a  prosperity  that  was  remarkable 
even  to  commercial  men  for  its  extent — to  all  from 
its  entire  destruction.  Tarsus,  according  to  Dr. 
Aiton,  "lies  about  a  dozen  miles  up  the  river 
from  Mersina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and 
this  river,  at  the  old  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  b  about 
two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  Cydnus  is  not  now 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  is  not  navigable — for 
the  artificial  works  that  allowed  Cleopatra*s 
Egyptian  galleys  to  sweep  tip  the  river  as  they  had 
often  stemmed  the  placid,  quiet  Nile,  have  crum- 
bled away,  and  the  river  has  cut  out  new  channels 
through  fields  that  have  been  converted  into  marshes 


and  are  rich  in  miasma.  Tarsus,  which  the  old 
writers  appear  to  have  called  Tarsoi,  and  M. 
Wartobet  spells  Tarsoos,  was  built  near  the  base 
of  the  Mount  Taurus,  and  close  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  pass  to  Cappadocia  and  the  central  r^oos 
of  Asia  iu  the  west.  Its  river,  fed  from  the  gU« 
ciers  and  snows  of  the  great  mountain  in  its  early 
course,  must  have  had  a  rough  life ;  and  through 
the  narrow  plain  between  the  mountain  and  the 
sea,  it  had  preserved  a  coolness  most  grateful  in 
the  summer  of  that  hot  climate,  although  hostile 
to  bathers — for  we  presume  that  Alexander  of 
Macedon  was  not  the  only  traveller  parched  with 
the  burning  heat  who  found  fever  when  be  soogfat 
relief  in  its  tempting  waters.  Tarsus,  although  a 
city  of  ruins,  has  still  a  population  of  thirty  Ihoo* 
sand  persons,  chiefly  Turks.  The  houses  are 
^>parently  built  with  stone  dug  from  the  rains  of 
former  buildings.  It  oontains  some  fine  buildings, 
but  it  is  filthy  within  and  without  with  the  car- 
cases of  dead  camels,  horses,  cats,  and  dogs  ;*'  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  it  is  a  place  of  fevers 
"more  ^virulent  and  fatal,"  writes  Alton,  "than 
those  of  Scanderoon.'* 

THE  OVBRLAND  BOUII. 

Pursuing  his  object,  Dr.  Aiton  adopts  the  roate 
by  water,  as  that  which  Saul's  parents  woold 
probably  choose  for  him  in  his  journey  to  JemsaleiD. 
He  might  have  gone  by  land ;  for,  ere  his  day, 
Fompey  and  the  Roman  galleys  had  cleared  the 
sea  route  from  Cilician  pirates,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  perhaps  not  less  safe  for  sailing  Tesaels 
than  at  the  present  day.  A  more  interesting  pout 
with  men  of  the  current  time  arises  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  that  shore  to  the  Euphrates,  and  the  chi- 
sacter  of  that  pass  into  Cappadocia  through  whicii 
the  Persians  came  and  the  Grecians  went,  and 
which,  as  Jonah  is  said,  according  to  tradition,  to 
have  been  cast  upon  that  coast,  he  had  passed  b 
his  journey  to  Nineveh.  The  natives  still  shov 
the  spot  where  Jonah  was  thrown  upon  the  coast 
by  the  great  fish — for  no  authority  exists  for  the 
employment  of  the  term  "  whal^"  except  that  it 
means  a  great  fish — ^near  Scanderoon,  and  that 
port  is  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Orontes  flows  past  Antioch  and  has  also 
been  mentioned  as  another  route  to  the  Euphrates 
for  a  canal.  Dr.  Aiton  describes  that  river  as  a 
deep  but  narrow  stream,  Tcry  oirouitous  in  its 
course  from  Antioch  to  the  sea,  with  wooded  banks, 
richly  cultivated  and  '*  dotted  with  tall,  slender 
poplar,  dwarf  oak,  and  English  sycamore."  He 
farther  says  "  all  the  vegetation  of  the  East  i» 
produced  here  spontaneously,  in  the  richest  pro- 
fusion, the  pomegranate,  the  acacia^  the  rise  and 
fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay,  the  ilex,  the  arhutos, 
the  mulberry,  the  apricot,  and  peach,  and  the 
orange."  He  differs  from  Captain  Chisney  in  not 
considering  the  river  "  deep  and  rapid."  He  allows 
its  depth  to  be  possible,  and  it  is  certainly  ex- 
tremely probable  in  a  soft  soil,  but  the  fall  from 
Antioch  to  the  sea  is  only,  he  says»  five  to  six  feet 
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per  mOe;   while  tbe  windings  give  a  course  of 

forty  one  miles  through  a  country  over  which  a 

straight  line  only  makes  sixteen  miles.     No  doubt 

exists  that  the  rifcr  was  navigable  in  classic  and 

seriptoral  times,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha  proposed  to 

nmoTe  the  obstacles  to  its  present  navigation  at  a 

verr  smaU  ontlay.    Ibrahim  Pacha's  rule  has,  we 

fesr,  been  missed  in  Syria,  and  however  tbe  victo- 

lies  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  by  land,  or  the  bombard- 

neat  of  St.  Jean  d'  Acre  from  the  sea  contributed 

to  the  fime  of  this  country  in  the  East,  we  do  not 

see  t\at  its  iuterests  were  advanced  by  the  results 

I)t.  Aiion  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  unpromising 

cliancter  of  the  rocks,  through  which  we  must 

find  a  pith  to  the  Enphrates,  in  describing   the 

scene  that  met  the  eyes  of  Saul  and  his  companions 

in  their  journey  from  Mersina  to  Jaffa,  on  their 

waj  to  Jerusalem. 

DUUnt  twenty  miles  or  so,  more  or  less,  to  tlieir  left,  the 
imponag  range  of  Mount  Taurus  would  fill  their  eye  with 
a  saeunoB  of  anblimitiea  of  eTery  variety.  Here  these 
■ouitaiM  are  towering  like  huge  angar  lo«Tes,  eight  or  tea 
l^oBsaod  feet  toward  the  sky  ;  or  they  are  catting  the  azare 
txattpj  with  their  thin  edges,  resembling  a  saw,  or  the  comb 
«f  a  cock;  or  they  are  dormant  in  their  majeatic  bulk,  like 
VirpTi  description  of  Mount  Etna.  The  scene,  seen  from 
the  sea,  is  very  imposing.  All  of  them  are  barren,  and 
bant,  ad  brown,  eieeptiog  towarda  their  aablime  tops, 
vWrt  thtie  b  seen  lint,  patchea  of  frosen  aoow,  glittering 
hkc  dver  in  the  bright  burning  aun ;  and  then  enormous 
^^dea  in  the  ereTice>«  of  the  rocks,  from  which  streams  of 
w^  are  falling  hundreds,  nay,  in  some  rarer  instances, 
^^D^urfs  of  feet— now  dashing  with  white  foam  in  their 
cKoae,  BOW  gUndag  in  the  morning  snn,  and  then  lost  to 
the  giu  in  the  lathomless  ravine,  or  roaod  yonder  doll  pro- 
iBostoiy  of  the  monntaina ;  and  last  of  all  there  is  a  white 
OBTeriBg  of  deep  snow,  reminding  Toyagers  from  Scotland  of 
the  Grampian  hills  of  the  North,  as  seen  during  nine  months 
<rf  the  yesr  in  their  sublime  majesty. 

Bat  those  who  are  acquainted  with  mountain 
saaery  know  that  often  high  cliffs  hide  pleasant 
Talkjs,  aud  the  road  past  Tarsus  might  berendered 
available  by  engineering  skill. 

1)»  passage  by  the  Orontes,  and  of  course  by 
Antiodi,  has  greater  recommendations  than  any 
o^cf  florth  of  the  Holy  Land.     Dr.  Ailon  says  :— 

Tiers  haa  been  a  aetiooa  project  of  uniting  the  Orontes 
^acaasl  with  the  Euphrates,  and  so  of  re-establishing  one 
(<f  She  old  lines  ol  commereial  intercourse  between  the 
^«Bt  and  the  Indian  Sea.  But  a  railway  through  the  pass 
3fthe  moQotains,  OTcr  the  valley,  to  the  Enphrates,  by 
vhich  access  might  be  had  to  the  head  of  the  Ferrian  Golf, 
aight  probably  be  more  adrantageous  and  leas  expensive. 
^bsy  vonld  then  become  the  great  landing  place  for  all 
the  Esst  Indies,  and  the  railways  now  constructing  would 
wrrr  the  trafSc  to  Calcutta  and  everywhere  else.  Uailways 
*re  »nre  to  pay  in  the  East,  where  water  powf  r  is  so  scarce, 
od  where  the  animal  energiea  become  so  languid  from  the 
noesHTe  heat. 

Bombay  might  not  derive  so  great  additions  to 
its  business  by  the  formation  of  this  railway  as 
Kurachee,  the  new  port  of  Scinde ;  and  railways, 
^e  may  remark,  will  never  carry  the  heavy  goods 
traffic.  Unless,  therefore,  the  canal  through  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  can  be  made  broad  and  deep 
eooogU  for  the  passage  of  such  vessels  as  are 


generally  employed  iu  the  Mediterranean  trade,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  conveyance  of  Indian  produce 
to  Eugiand  must  still  be  round  Africa  and  twice 
across  the  line.  Iu  that  case  the  canal  might  be 
less  advantageous  and  useful  than  the  railway. 

Antioch  stands  at  the  northern  comer  of  Syria, 
and,  although  the  Lebanon  almost  meets  the 
Taurian  chain  of  mountains  at  that  point,  yet  the 
approach  is  not  completed,  and  this  valley  may 
again  become  the  highway  of  nations.  It  is  wise 
to  follow  old  paths,  where  they  appear  to  be 
available ;  and  the  vast  importance  of  Antioch,  in 
former  times,  indicates  the  commercial  advantages 
of  the  route.  "  It  is  now,"  according  to  M. 
Wortabet,  "  a  small  dilapidated  place,  although  it 
once  contained  a  population  of  upwards  of  a  quarter 
million  souls,  yet  the  population  is  now  scarcely 
eight  thousand."  The  Christians  of  Antioch  are 
now  comprised  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  families ; 
and  are  less,  probably,  than  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  have  no  church,  but  worship  in  a  cave 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain,  which  has  been 
appropriated  to  their  purposes.  ''The  scenery," 
according  to  the  same  author,  "  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orontes,  liereabouts,  is  pleasing ;  gardens  of 
mulberry  and  fig  trees  meet  the  gaze,  and  tall 
slender  poplars  throw  their  shadows  on  the  mur- 
muring stream  beneath,  where  the  natives  oft  resort 
in  summer."  Ruinous  as  the  city  is  now,  "many 
of  whose  houses  are  built  of  mud  and  straw,  many 
of  whose  streets  are  miry  and  narrow,  and  many 
of  whose  squares,  which  were  formerly  so  crowded 
and  adorned,  exhibit  now  every  appearance  of 
misery  and  wretchedness,"  yet,  adds  Dr.  Aiton, — 
"the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  within  the 
ancient  walls,  is  now  filled  with  one  extensive 
paradise  of  gardens,  and  olives,  mulberry  and  ^g 
trees  ;  and  the  groves  of  Daphne,  once  so  famous 
here,  are  not  now  to  be  recognised  among  them." 
The  course  of  the  Orontes  might  realise,  in  the 
possession  of  active  and  energetic  men,  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  "  happy  valley ;"  and,  so  far 
as  has  been  shown  yet,  it  offers  the  shortest  road 
to  India — the  real  overland  route ;  for  after  the 
Euphrates  has  been  reached  the  voyage  is  neces- 
sarily sheltered  from  many  storms,  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Persian  Qulf  is  within  two  or  three  days 
steaming  of  Bombay;  and  is  a  still  shorter  voyage 
along  the  coast  to  Kurachee.  We  need  not  add 
that  the  formation  of  this  route  to  India  would 
compel  us  to  guard  S^ria  from  invasion,  and 
probably  to  establish  there  some  form  of  Govern- 
ment that  would  enable  property  to  be  accumu- 
lated, and  emigrants  to  settle  with  ample  security. 
The  existence  of  that  commercial  line  on  the  north, 
would  of  necessity  draw  strangers  to  Syria,  and, 
by  a  process  rendered  rapid,  from  various  causes, 
build  iup  its  old  waste  places,  and  bring  its 
verdant  wildernesses  again  under  cultivation. 

THE   MOUXT  LEBANON. 

Both  travellers  describe,  in  the  language  of  en- 
thusiasm,  the  beauties  and  the  splendour  of  Leba- 
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non,  the  grand  rampart  of  Ibe  Holy  Land  towards 
the  west.  M.  Wortabet  narrates,  with  the  spirit 
of  all  the  natives  of  mountainous  countries,  the 
grandeur  of  scenery  associated  with  the  first  me- 
mories of  his  youth.  Yet  he  says  nothing  which 
the  northern  minister,  accustomed  to  the  flatter 
beauties  of  the  corn-fields  of  Berwickshire,  or 
glimpses  of  the  grass-crowned  Cheviots,  does  not 
fully  endorse.  Lebanon  is  one  of  our  household 
words  in  this  country.  It  is  familiar  to  childhood, 
and  is  often  on  the  lips  of  age.  Tlie  cedars  of  Le- 
banon, its  snowy  summits  and  fertile  vales,  seem 
very  like  the  recollections  of  home  to  all  our  Bible- 
reading  people.  If  it  were  possible  to  divest  the 
celebrated  mountain  of  all  these  associations,  and 
see  it  as  one  would  look  at  part  of  the  Himalaya 
range,  still  its  scenery  would  astonish  and  delight. 
The  extent  of  this  mountain  range  more  than  the 
height  of  individual  peaks  marks  it  out  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  East,  planted  with  its  crags  almost  in 
the  great  sea.  The  language  of  Scripture,  read 
upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  with  the  Lebanon  towering 
over  the  shore  for  mafiy  miles,  acquires  force  and 
grandeur  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  to  minds 
only  familiar  with  level  lands,  or  small  laughing 
hills.  **  He  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales."  We 
copy  Dr.  Alton's  impressions  as  he  skirted  the 
coast  of  the  cedars,  for  although  he  would  have  us 
to  regard  them  as  those  of  the  ''  boy  Pharisee '' 
Saulj  yet  they  describe  his  own :  — 

The  Tciy  scent  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  locaUties  may  be 
aaid  to  be  like  the  smell  of  the  wine  of  Lebanon,  fresh  and 
fragrant.  It  presents  to  the  eye  at  one  time,  and  on  the 
same  place,  every  variety  of  moantain  form  and  beaaty  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  during  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  the  native  poets  say,  "  The 
Sannin  carries  winter  on  his  head,  spring  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  aatamn  in  his  bosom,  while  summer  lies  sleeping  at  his 
feet."  This  is  a  fact,  throwing  fancy  aside.  The  range  is 
composed  of  four  enclosures  of  mountains  rising  one  above 
the  other.  The  first  is  fertile,  and  abounding  with  grain 
and  fruit ;  the  second  is  barren  and  burnt ;  the  third  enjoys 
perpetual  spring;  and  the  fourth  is  covered  with  snow  for 
ever  freeaing.  Our  mind  was  often  filled  with  admiration 
and  reverence  at  the  loftiness  and  steep  ascent  of  this  mag- 
nificent rampart.  The  gigantic  masses  shooting  up  into  the 
sky  must  have  become  fresh  subjects  of  astonishment  to 
Saul  when  he  looked  to  the  scene  in  detail,  sailing  along 
their  base.  Whether  he  viewed  it  on  purpose,  or  at  random 
from  every  rising  wave,  it  must  have  displayed  to  his  young 
and  vigorous  mind  new  beauty  and  grandeur,  often  in 
romantic  wildness,  and  always  in  variety.  Here  it  is  broken 
by  deep  glens,  there  mantled  by  vivid  verdure,  and  yonder 
are  the  mighty  cedars  growing  for  the  last  three  thousand 
years — the  same  trees,  and  up  through  the  same  snow; 
planted  says  the  Psalmist,  by  Ood's  almighty  hand.  There 
a  stream  gashes  in  silver  cataract  from  among  dark  woods, 
and  beneath  runs  a  line  of  golden  sands,  fringed  with  foam 
from  the  restless  ripple  of  the  ocean.  Embracing  the  whole 
country  below,  and  filling  the  whole  horizon  before  the  eye, 
everywhere  Lebanon  alone  is  to  be  seen ;  now  with  its  per- 
petual snow  lying  in  beds,  and  then  in  streaks  flickering  its 
broken  and  boundless  summits,  dignified  with  its  patriarchal 
cedars  coeval  with  Solomon,  and  adorned  by  its  lilies,  which 
grow  so  here,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these. 

Saul  must  have  noticed  this  striking  sight  at  sunset.  Both 
Lebanon  and  the  Levant  are  to  be  seen  to  advantage  at  that 
moment.      Words  cannot  describe  the  splendour  of  the  tun, 


or  the  magnificence  of  the  mountain,  with  its  wondroaa  com* 
binatiou  of  light  and  shade,  hue  after  hue,  and  tint  after  tint, 
changing  every  minute.  At  these  sights  travellers  burst  out, 
in  awe  and  ecstasy,  with  the  words  **0h  sublime  Lebaoon!" 
and  they  reiterate  the  exdamation,  and  gau  alternately  oa 
Sannin  and  the  aui  till  at  last  the  upper  edge  of  hit  rim 
sinks  in  the  distant  wave,  and  hia  lambent  flame  grows  diai 
at  once,  both  on  the  precipices  over  our  head,  and  on  ih 
broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  beneath  our  feet.  The  who!? 
space  at  the  base  of  Lebanon,  and  for  many  mQes,  is  mt 
continuation  of  gardens,  and  flowers,  and  fountaina,  ud 
rivulets,  and  wateqets,  and  every  provision  for  Orieou: 
luxury,  abounding  with  apricots  and  peach  trees,  iQall)ern 
plantations  and  vineyards.  The  smell  of  the  fnrit  and  beauty 
of  the  blossoms  around  are  charming.  The  finest  tobacco io 
the  world  grows  here.  The  climate  is  naturally  delidoiu. 
but  the  atmosphere  is  tainted  firom  the  marshy  pbuos,  iht 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  heaps  of  filth,  rotten  fruit,  sad  ^ 
cayed  vegetation.  The  nucleus  of  pestilence  here  prodow 
Syrian  fever  and  all  sorts  of  agues.  But  the  wines  are  rae< 
e'*ecllent,  and  so  cheap  that  a  gallon  may  be  had  for  foar- 
ponce. 

A  few  British  subjects  have  recently  settled  c* 
the  Lebanon  for  the  cultivation  of  sUk.  Its  raacj 
mulberry  trees  afford  facilities  for  the  extension  o^ 
this  industry,  which  also  seems  to  suit  the  bent  o( 
the  Syrian  operative's  mind.  The  process  reqaires 
the  ingenuity  and  labour  of  females,  and  the  silk 
plantations  may  form  a  means  of  elevating  oue- 
lialf  of  our  race  in  Syria  to  a  position  vhich  they 
have  never  yet  attained  in  any  Mussulman  eoantn. 
The  Turkish  faith  abounds  in  bad  feahres,  not- 
withstanding the  assurance  of  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  in  his  proclamation  regarding  the 
peace  of  March  last,  that  it  is  a  sect  of  Christuaiuy 
— a  title  to  which  Mormonism  ia  even  more  en- 
titled, because  Mr.  Smith  did  not  reject  the  antheB 
ticity  of  the  New  Testament,  we  believe,  but  onlj 
added  his  own  book,  as  it  were,  to  the  close  of  tie 
Revelation,  in  utter  contempt  of  that  terri» 
denunciation  with  which  it  almost  terminate, 
against  additions  or  substractions.  The  Monnwu-f 
faith  may  be  more  dangerous  than  the  Mahoni- 
medan,  from  the  facility  of  making  additions,  and 
obtaining  orders  and  permissions,  by  new  wcia- 
tions,  which  it  comprises.  It  would  Lave  been 
difficult,  for  example,  to  make  a  deacon,  or  acy 
similar  official,  the  husband  of  more  than  one  wife, 
without  this  specialty.  No  doubt,  the  difficultv 
would  have  existed  in  any  case,  but  was,  if  possible 
increased  in  that  of  official  and  spiritual  personages. 
The  conservatism  of  Mahommedanism  is  favour- 
able to  society,  contrasted  with  the  muff^^ 
elasticity  of  Mormonism ;  but  it  is  very  ridicaloas 
charity  indeed,  and  supremely  spurious,  tbit  de- 
scribes either  of  the  communities  who  follow  these 
errors,  as  a  Christian  sect. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  social  enls  en- 
grafted on  Mahommedanism,  we  doubt  much  if  an.^ 
one  is  productive  of  more  serious  ooD5cqueD«s 
than  the  degradation  of  womankind.  It  iinplj«^ 
to  begin  with,  a  low  and  an  obdurate  feeUog,  ^» 
must  exist  among  the  ruling  sex.  The  man  vw 
has  contrived  to  lose  esteem,  and  even  reverend, 
for  his  mother,  or  her  memory,  has  either  be«i 
very  unfortunate  in  his  boyhood,  or  hw  g<»* 
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good  way  down  the  road  that  leads  to  desirnotion. 

The  condition  of  eastern  families  in  which  polygamy 

exists  must  be  frightful  indeed— even  if  we  reekon 

Urgdy  upon  that  passive  obedience  of  females  to 

vhich  nobody  is  aocostomeil  in  the  West,  and  a 

degree  of  docility  and  mildness  among  the  juveniles 

vith  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.     But  in 

the  West,  if  we  could  possibly  destroy  all  the  in- 

flaeoce  and  all  the  learning  of  female  society,  and 

entirdj  ignore  one-half  of  the  world  henceforward, 

ve  shoold  fail  to  uproot  its  soothing  influences 

(rom  ov  minds.     Much  of  the  poetry  in  our  lan- 

goage,  Uttt  will  only  die  with  its  death,  has  been 

wiittea  by  females.     Many  of  our  readers  may  not 

hs?e  olanred  a  peculiarity  in  it  that  has  occurred 

to  05,   Prom  some  sympathy  with  the  style,  the 

hjmDS  composed  by  ladies  are  best  remembered  by 

Mdrea.    Perhaps  the  same  peculiarity  applies  to 

ill  other  poetry.  And  what  is  stored  in  childhood's 

memory  is  seldom  forgotten  in  manhood  and  old 

The  Orientals  liave  deprived  tlicinselves,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  all  the  wealth  of  Icuiale  intellect ; 
and  very  greatly,  we  fear,  of  all  the  worth  of 
/emale  morals.  Society,  in  this  state,  is  diseased 
terribly  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Jews  certainly  formed  an  exception  to  the 
commoQ  rule ;  for,  although  polygamy  was  practised 
by  thdr  kings,  and  probably,  to  a  smaller  extent, 
^  their  princes,  yet  we  know  that  the  sin  was 
tot  common  to  all  olasses  who  could  afford  to 
iodnige  it;  and  that  to  "  mothers  in  Israel"  great 
nespect  was  attached.  This  trait  even  yet  exists 
among  Mahommedan  nations,  for  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign's  mother  is  generally  paramount 
around  the  throne  during  her  life.  That  influence, 
undoubtedly,  predisposed  Abdul  Medjid  to  many  of 
those  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Christians  which 
he  bad  granted,  even  before  the  commencement  of 
the  recent  war.  If  an  increased  intercourse  with 
yestera  countries,  and  the  introduction  of  their 
hdostiy,  can  effect  a  change  in  the  position  of 
lenttk  society  in  the  East,  we  shall  not  be  very 
iariroB  other  great  changes. 

^.  Wortabet  proposes  one  mode  of  effecting  an 
>^tion  in  Oriental  manners,  which  is  novel. 
The  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope  prospered  formerly  upon 
^  sickness  of  India.  Invalids  from  the  East 
»ere  allowed  to  recruit  upon  its  comparatively 
temperate  coasts.  Now  the  colony  can  stand 
ftloae,  and  requires  no  Indian  aid;  and  Indian 
invalids  can  reach  Britain  nearly  as  soon  as  they 
on  travel  to  the  Cape.  The  Indian  railways  will 
convey  passengers  to  the  hills  around  Scinde,  and 
other  stations  in  the  Himalaya,  so  rapidly  soon, 
that  the  mere  search  for  a  cooler  climate  will  not 
take  the  Anglo-Indian  away  from  his  own  territories. 
Still,  other  oonsiderations  may  moTe  htm  to  the 
westward.  M.  Wortabet  proposes  to  make  Lebanon 
the  half-way-house,  and  the  stepping-stone«  or  the 
trysting.plaoe  between  Britain  and  Hindostan;  and 
the  idea  is  good.  Boologne  is  a  dull  place,  for 
debton,  who  wiah  to  ht  oat  of  the  way.    The 


grass  is  trodden  all^the  way  up  the  Ehioe.  Italy 
is  as  dull  as  despotism  can  make  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sardinian  territories,  on  the  main- 
land ;  and  a  lady  cannot  give  a  Bible  to  a  dependent, 
or  a  friend,  as  a  "  keepsake,"  without  being  in 
danger  of  impisonment.  Lebanon  presents,  un- 
questionably, many  advantages  as  a  "watering- 
place."  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  compa- 
rative economy  of  the  residence,  especially  the 
interest  of  the  situation,  conspire  in  favour  of  M. 
Wortabet *s  project. 

CLIMATE  AND  CUEAP  LIVING^ 

The  climate  is  good,  and,  anlcss  in  the  manhy  lands  of 
Alexandretta,  or  the  hot  plains  of  the  interior,  no  diseases 
of  any  particular  kind  prevail.  Mount  Lebanon  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  To  it  invalids  from  the  far  East  and  far  West  have 
rt'pnired,  and  fonnd  its  balmy  atmosphere  and  bracing  air 
most  beneHcial  to  their  broken  conititationfl.  I  would 
advise  consumptive  people,  or  others  of  kindred  complaints, 
requiring  a  warm  climate,  to  try  Mount  Lebanon  for  a  sum- 
mer. Nor  only  those  with  broken  constitutions,  but  also 
others  with  broken  incomes  can  repair  thither  with  advan- 
tage, enjoy  in  J?  not  only  the  benefits  which  nature  has  be- 
stowed on  this  "goodly  moantaiii/*  but  also  the  advantage 
of  cheap  living.  Here  the  traveller  will  find  that  the  crea- 
tures of  life  arc  very  cheap.  The  best  mutton  or  beef  is 
sold  for  about  threepence  a  pound.  Vegetables  and  fruits 
are  abundant ;  for  a  penny  or  two  you  can  purchase  more 
than  yon  require  for  a  day  (that  is,  supposing  you  don't, 
grow  your  own  stock) ;  for  another  penny  or  two  you  can 
have  an  ample  quantity  of  fresh  milk  every  day.  Fowls  are 
sold  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  the  pair.  Turkeys,  geese, 
and  docks  are  equally  cheap.  The  only  nnoomlbrtable  thing 
about  Mount  Lebanon  at  present  is  its  poor  houses;  this, 
however,  is  not  without  its  remedy,  as  there  are  plenty  of 
masons  in  the  country  who  will  soon  put  one  in  order  for 
you,  or  build  you  a  new  one  on  a  short  notice.  The  sports- 
roan  requires  no  licence  here ;  and  I  assure  him  that  game 
is  not  very  soaroe  on  this  mountain ;  herds  of  deer  are  oc- 
easionally  to  be  met  with,  and  many  a  wild  boar  revels  in 
the  thickets,  forests,  and  marshes.  To  the  lover  of  the 
beautiful  and  the  picturesque,  Lebanon  presents  endless 
themes  for  an  artist's  pencil.  Everywhere  its  romantic 
grandeur  and  wild  beauty,  its  sweet  glens  and  gurgling 
streams,  combined  with  the  balmiest  of  atmospheres,  invites 
the  wanderer  to  a  jne-me ;  and  all  this  almoH/or  noikmg. 
Speak  of  a  waierimg-ploee  at  home,  were  on  this  earth  can 
you  find  a  better  watering-pkce  than  Lebanon.  Are  you  in 
search  of  a  cool  and  bracing  atmosphere  ?  Behold  it  in 
Lebanon.  Dost  thou  seek  the  lovely  and  the  sweet  P  See 
it  here.  Does  your  soul  delight  in  the  grand  and  in  the 
romantic  P  Feast  your  eyes  on  the  many  features  of  this 
mount.  Are  yon  anything  of  a  poet  P  Then  sit  yon  down 
by  yonder  murmuring  brook  and  invoke  your  muse.  Lovest 
thou  to  gaze  on  the  sea  P  BehoU  the  billows  of  the  rolling 
Mediterranean,  that  classic  sea  of  Fhcenioian  fame.  Dovt 
thou  prefer  the  solitude  of  nature  to  the  charms  of  a  cold 
and  hoUaw-kearted  toeieiy  ?  Then  go  and  wander  in  y  onder 
glen.  O,  I  love  to  think  of  Lebanon ;  its  wildness  and 
beaaty;  its  eold  and  crystal-like  waters;  its  glens  and 
ravines ;  its  vineyards  and  groves  of  fig  and  pine  trees ;  its 
springs  and  brooks ;  and  its  many  advantages.  I  love  to 
hear  the  voice  of  mirth  resounding  from  its  villages,  and 
echoing  through  its  hills  and  dales.  I  love  to  see  gathering 
on  its  springs  the  beautiful  and  the  lovely.  And  will  this 
never  be  P  Shall  Mount  Lebanon — this  natural  site  for  the 
most  fashionable  and  the  most  advantageous  of  all  watering- 
places— be  for  ever  forgotten  P  Ah !  what  is  it  I  see  in  the 
distance  like  the  first  peep  of  a  dawning  starP  Am  I 
dreaming,  or  is  it  real,  that  there  is  a  day  of  gloiy  still  in 
store  for  Mount  Lebanon  P  I  think  I  see  the  time,  and 
that  «e  long,  when  its  attraetiou  wiU  be  better  known,  and 
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its  lovely  glons  ami  greeu  pastures  appreciated.  In  one 
word,  the  timo  U  not  far  distant  when  Lebanon  will  be  the 
fHshionable  watering-place  between  ludin  nnd  England. 
Here  on  this  mount  friends  lonj?  separated  will  yet  meet — 
the  mother  will  clasp  to  her  bosom  her  long  ubscnt  boy  ; 
and  here  the  civilian  and  soldier  brothers  may  greet  each 
other  after  a  long  separation.  Such  is  my  private  opinion 
of  the  destiny  of  Lebanon.  Time  will  show  how  far  it  is 
correct. 

The  fevers  prevalant  in  some  parts  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  should  be  debited  to  the  marshes. 
In  tropical  countries  Europeans  cannot  afford  to 
tolerate  bogs.  They  must  clear  the  country  or 
die.  The  alternative  has  been  sufficiently  apparent 
in  all  our  colonies ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  part 
of  the  Lebanon  is  more  unhealthy  than  all  Italy. 
Its  sanatory  condition  is  generally  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  -shore  on  the  west,  and 
where  the  cause  of  disease  is  apparent  it  can  be 
avoided. 

THE  BE80URCES  07  SYBIA. 

The  Syrian  climate,  like  that  of  Hindostan, 
Natal  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  should  free  cotton 
cultivators  from  the  dread  of  early  frosts,  which 
forms  the  plague  of  the  southern  United  States, 
and  the  staple  of  speculations,  always  profitless  to 
some  of  the  parties  in  that  article.  The  Syrians 
are  acquainted  with  frosts,  and  snow  is  even 
visible  on  their  mountain  ranges,  but  their  climate 
possesses  a  regularity  of  season  highly  favourable 
to  the  oultivation  of  all  tropical  produce.  The 
present  condition  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  an  im- 
mense loss  to  Europe  and  to  the  world.  Syria  is 
only  a  specimen,  and  probably  not  an  exaggerated 
specimen,  of  the  waste  common  to  all  the  regions 
under  the  Sultan's  sway.  No  hindrance  to  the 
establishment  of  plantations  by  the  people  of  this 
country  lias  existed  for  many  years,  however,  and 
we  are  surprised  that  no  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  that  class  of  business  than  has  been 
efPccled.  When  Dr.  Aiton  describes  the  Ramah 
of  Jeremiah,  which  is  identical  with  the  Arimathea 
of  Joseph  in  New  Testament  times,  he  seems  to 
tempt  Glasgow,  or  Manchester,  to  an  examination 
of  its  cotton  growing  capabilities. 

RAHUH. 

This  town  is  Hamleh,  the  Eamah  of  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Arimathea  of  tlie  ancients,  sitnated  on  the  great  caravan 
road  from  Egypt  to  Bamnscns,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople, 
and  also  the  road  of  European  pilgrims  going  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Oriental  geographers  speak  of  it  as  the 
metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the  ruins  now  existing  indicate 
that  it  once  was  a  very  considerable  place  indeed.  It  is 
one  of  the  places  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  as  having  been 
built  by  Solomon.  This  does  not  however  invalidate  the 
clnim  to  its  being  the  Ramah  whither  his  father  David  fled. 
There  is  nothing  now  within  or  about  the  place,  except 
traces  of  devastation  and  death.  It  exhibits  one  scene  of 
ruin ;  houses  fallen  and  deserted  appear  on  every  side.  The 
style  of  building  exhibits  high  square  habitations,  with 
flattened  domes. 

But,  notwithttanding  this  devastation  there  is  not  a  part  of 
the  lloly  lAnd  more  fertile  than  this  plnin  around  Kamieh, 
lis  it  resembles  a  continnous  garden.  Titc  staple  commodi- 
ties produced  are  corn,  olives,  oil,  and  cotton.  There  is 
here  a  greater  appearance  of  comfort  and  more  trees  than  are 


usually  found  in  the  other  towns  like  G:iza  and  Jair<<.  It  is 
surrounded  by  olive  groves,  and  gardens  of  vegetables,  and 
delicious  fruits.  Occasional  palm  trc«s  are  also  seeo,  zul 
the  kharob  and  the  sycamore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
broad,  low  swell,  rising  from  the  fertile  but  sandy  plsia. 
There  are  bioken  cisterns  of  water,  and  dried  up  fouotains, 
nnd  fiUed-np  wells,  which  indicate  that  this  city  must,  io  the 
days  of  the  youthful  Saul,  have  been  well  watered  bjr  the 
Lord.  The  probability  is  that  the  parents  of  Saul  would 
make  this  place  one  of  their  resting  stations,  not  only  for 
the  night  bat  for  several  days. 

The  beautj  and  fertility  of  the  land  around 
Syria  are  known  to  the  most  casual  reader.  Dr. 
Aiton  writes  : — 

The  white  buildings  of  the  city  stand  fair  to  the  aaa, 
and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  pilgrim  a  gleaming  contrast  to 
the  verdant  inexhaustible  paradise  of  green  shades  sad 
glittering  cascades.  The  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  aeescia 
impart  fragrance  to  the  air,  and  there  is  a  balm  in  all  \^ 
atmosphere  around.  But  plenty  of  cool,  clear  water, 
sparkling  everywhere,  like  diamonds  of  the  desert,  it  ti« 
richest  treasure  of  Damascus.  Ob,  lovely  Damascus !  t 
pUnts  are  an  orchard  of  pomegranates  with  pleasant  fnifi. 
camphire  with  spikenard;  spikenard  and  saffron;  calaoi^ 
and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of  frankincense ;  myrrh  m 
aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices;  a  fountain  of  gardens, i 
well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon.** 

And  yet  Dr.  Aiton  is  not  an  enthusiast.  He 
b  a  clear,  cool  writer,  rather  dispassionate,  and 
anxious  apparently  not  to  overcolonr  hb  narratiVe ; 
for  resources  and  scenery  are  but  subordinate 
details  in  his  scheme.  Jaffa  is  the  port  where  he 
presumes  that  Saul  landed  on  his  first  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is,  the  author  says,  only  twelve 
hour's  journey  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  of  the 
way  there  he  thus  discourses : — "  Fertile  plains, 
and  gardens  abounding  with  orange  and  lemca 
trees,  lofty  palms  hanging  with  clusters  of  dalti, 
fig-trees  overhanging  with  their  broad,  dark  leares. 
affording  a  deep  and  cool  shade,  the  golden  citrci 
the  vermilion-flowered  pomegranate,  and  the  cte- 
tering  vine,  are  all  richly  mantled  over  the  soL'.'' 

Around  Jerusalem  the  laud  becomes  more  barren, 
and  the  population  reap  not,  neither  do  they  sow, 
living  in  some  measure  by  "backsheesh," in  part 
by  plunder,  as  if  the  curse  that  has  cast  gloom  so 
long  over  the  land  hung  deeper  there  than  intk 
provinces. 

M.  Wartobet  desires  evidently  to  publish  lb; 
idle  resources  of  his  country,  and  ho  thereby  scnrt 
the  world,  and  ourselves  of  these  western  islands 
in  particular.  The  following  is  a  rather  bag 
extract,  but  it  records  progress,  although  the 
information  on  silks  and  the  Scotch  firm  comes 
incidentally  into  the  narrative  of  a  short  lide  from 
Bayroot  to  a  Protestant  mission  station. 
xxssioNAar  station. 

Meanwhile,  permit  me  to  close  this  by  spcalcing  of  AWK 
a  missionary  station  on  Mount  Lebanon.  I  hare  reform!  tc 
it  more  than  once  already,  and  as  the  trarelicr  msy  bsvf 
nothing  better  to  do  at  Bayroot,  and  whilst  his  drsmffwcti^ 
may  be  preparing  for  his  long  toar  in  Syria,  I  advise  hist  b 
fill  up  his  time  by  taking  a  run  np  there.  The  viila^  ^ 
well  situated  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  and  comn.>in<i>  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  ^Iciliterranean  for  niaay  a  mile.  M"" 
Calhoun  and  Blr.  Bird  rrsidc  in  it,  and  take  charge  of  tm 
seminary,  as  also  officiate  in  tho  native  Protestant  Chaiv.) 
organised  there.     Tho  place  is  exceedingly  healthy,  aai  ifc< 
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dU'.rict  good  and  tolerablj  secure.     Tlie  way  leading  up  to 

\i  is  bcauliful ;    it  first  penimbuKiles  tho  plains  of  Bay  root, 

and  tbeti  ascends  the  slopes  of  Lebanon,  at  the  base  of  which 

the  traveller  passes  through  Ke fr  Sheemn,  where  tho  American 

^Missionaries  snpport  a  native  school.     On  his  rig^ht,  he  leaves 

1  Maronite  convent  perched  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  then 

ascending  up  a  sandy  declivity,  where  a  grove  of  pine  trees 

shelter  him  from  the  beams  of  the  snn,  he  readies  a  small 

spoi  called  Aia  Ksoor,     Here  the  lover  of  the  beautiful  and 

the  romaatic  can,  by  a  clear  spring — cold  and  crystal-like — 

and  ttader  the  shade  of  a  venerable  tree,  enjoy  a  plesant 

kacbeon ;  nor  only  a  luncheon,  but  the  nmrmuring  of  the 

nier  as  it  babbles  and  then  falls  into  the  ravine  beneath ; 

tht  whistling  of  the  soft  breezes  as  they  fan  his  brow  and 

wbisttfi  in  tk  leaves  above  hira  ;  the  calm  and  beautiful  view 

before  Mm;  tbe  green  verdure  which  surrounds  him  ;    and 

tbevarhiii^ftf  a  hundred  birds,  all  conspire  to  tempt  him 

to  take  I  aieita.    The  road  now  winds  along  a  hill,  leaving 

QnAead  tiu  village  of  Shemlan,  where  a  silk  factory  is 

esTabiiaJ^,  owned  by  a  Scotch  firm.     After  a  slight  ascent, 

iha  Tillage  of  Anianoob  is  gained ;    while  further  on,  by  a 

reiy  bad  piece  of  road,  appropriately  called  DaraJ,  or  ladder, 

the  traveUer  reaches  the  village  of  Aoiab.     Leaving  this  last, 

he  BOW  proceeds  to  the  end  of  the  ridge,  where  he  sees  two 

roads;  the  one  leading  to  the  right  takes  him  to  Abaih ;  the 

other  (othe  leA,  after  a  couple  of  honrs  more  riding,  brings 

^i:a  to  Defr  el  Ramar,  the  capital  of  the  Mountains,  and 

Bteddeen,  the  seat  of  the  late  Emir  Bsheer — the  mention  of 

wW  name  was  once  enongh  to  keep  the  whole  of  Mount 

Waaoa  in  abeyance.     Go,  if  you  have  time,  to  Bteddeen ; 

the  bcildings  and  their  beauty  show  his  taste  and  resources ; 

the  dirt  and  filth  which  now  meet  yonr  eye  in  every  corner, 

Ultasc  fat  to  the  debit  of  the  Turkish  troops  who   are 

(^aiiterel there ;  the  contrast  calls  up  yonr  ire;   a  tear  fills 

Qpy-oercys;  wipe  it  not — it  mourns  fallen  grandeur. 

Heace  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  Mission- house 
ihev  WM  once  the  seminary  wherein  I  was  educated.  Our 
^  ws  an  ascent  between  gardens  of  mulberry  trees,  on 
iJie  leaves  of  which  the  natives  feed  their  silk-wonns.  The 
f -^wess  is  interesting,  and  as  silk  is  one  of  the  staple  products 
cf  the  coantr)-  I  will  give  the  reader  an  account  of  the 
aaaoer  it  is  prepared.  The  silk-worro,  in  its  caterpillar 
■tt!e,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of  its 
uisteaw,  is  fed  on  these  green  mulberry  leaves,  and  after 
aqairiog  its  full  length,  which  is  about  two,  and  sometimes 
<W  inches,  proceeds  to  enclose  itaelf  in  an  oval-shaped  ball, 
c?  cocoon,  which  is  formed  by  an  exceedingly  slender  and 
^'^  filafflent  of  fine  silk,  emitted  from  the  stomach  of  the 
iaect  prepantory  to  its  assuming  the  shape  of  the  chrysalis, 
«  aotH.  In  this  latter  stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from 
1^  rl&ea  prison,  its  seeks  its  mate,  which  has  undergone  a 
Kail.r  traasformation ;  and  in  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
'^e  i?Ba/e  having  deposited  her  eggs,  both  insects  terminate 
^ttiitenee.  The  raw  silk  is  produced  by  the  operation 
of  ^Dding  off  at  the  same  time  several  of  the  balls  or  cocoons 
(vhieh  are  immersed  iu  hot  water  to  soften  tho  natural  gum 
ca  the  fiUment)  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  forming  one 
'«ooth  even  thread.  When  the  skein  is  dry  it  is  taken  from 
|!}«  reel  and  made  up  into  hanks.  It  is  both  pleasing  and 
'sttrening  to  hear  the  people  of  a  summer's  evening  sing  at 
*^ffiiaU\  where  they  immerse  the  cocoons  into  hot  water, 
tad  where  the  smooth  thread  is  wound  on  the  reel,  or,  in 
otiier  words,  where  the  raw  silk  Is  manufactured.  There  are 
BABv  ofthua  HclaUs  in  the  gardens  about  Bayroot,  and  the 
tmeQer  will  be  interested  in  visiting  one  of  them,  as  also  a 
ti!k-worm  boose.  They  are  to  be  plentiously  met  with  during 
fheieasoD,  which  is  in  spring.  The  natives  formerly  sent 
tbeir  raw  silk  to  Europe,  but  they  have  awakened  to  the 
^ti  of  reeling  it  themselves,  and  here  the  traveller  will 
n^iw  meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayroot,  as  also  in  Mount 
Lehoooa  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  silk  factories  for  the 
^uriiose.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  I  know  of  two  factories 
"^ne  English,  and  the  other  a  native;  another  is  at 
^laa,  a  viUage  on  Mount  Lebanon.  This  last  is  owned 
'?  I  Scotch  house.  There  are  others  in  Mount  Lebanon, 
^[  it  is  unncceaaary  to  ennmemte  them  here. 


The  progress  of  the  last  few  years  ia  the  Sjriaa 
silk  trade  consists,  it  will  be  observed,  ia  sending 
oat  something  else  than  the  rawest  possible  material. 
The  demand  for  silks  is  circumscribed  by  their 
price,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  raw  material 
will  ever  be  supplied  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
in  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years ;  yet  the  value 
of  the  trade  might  allow  a  very  large  circulation  of 
money  among  the  Syrians.  "  !Fields  of  corn  and 
groves  of  olives  surround  Xefr  Kenna,  a  Turkish 
village  between  Tiberias  and  Nazareth,  on  every 
side."  The  Moslem  village  of  El-Mesh*had,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Gath-hepher,  the  birth- 
place of  Jonah  the  prophet,  "  overlooks  endless 
groves  of  olive  trees  and  several  fields  of  wheat." 
It  is  the  next  village  to  Nazareth,  and  Nazareth, 
according  to  M.  "VVortabet,  has  a  hotel  erected  by 
the  monks,  which  is  a  luxury  in  Palestine.  We 
might  multiply  similar  quotations,  but  the  fact  is 
known  that  the  soil  only  requires  labourers,  and  se- 
curity for  the  frait  of  their  work,  in  order  to 
be  once  more  a  garden  and  a  granary  in  the 
earth. 

For  several  past  seasons,  the  dealers  in  fruit 
liave  been  hampered  by  the  failure  oi  the  crops  in 
Greece,  and  in  our  Ionian  islands ;  yet  a  side  of 
Lebanon,  without  any  other  part  of  Syria,  would 
produce  currants  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
all  England  in  "puddings"  or  in  any  other  shape.  « 
Our  wine-bibers  drink  nobody  knows  what,  except 
the  initiated ;  and  least  of  all  do  the  drinkers  know 
on  the  subject.  A  disease  has  assailed  the  vines  of 
France  and  Portugal,  like  the  murrain  of  cattle  or 
the  plague  of  potatoes ;  and  yet,  Syria  produces 
grapes  in  weight  incalculable,  a^d  the  happy  Syrians 
do  not  know  how  to  make  wine. 

VINEYARDS. 

The  vineyards,  which  rise  in  terraces  one  abovo  the  other 
till  they  reach  nearly  to  the  summit  of  Lebanon,  abound  in  the 
most  luscious  grapes  imaginable,  of  whicli  we  have  different 
kinds  :  one  called  the  walnut,  takes  its  name  from  its  size, 
being  as  large  as  that  fruit ;  another  is  the  long  grape ;  and 
another  is  long  and  round.  There  are  other  kinds  beside, 
which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention.  The  English 
hot-house  grape,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  bear  comparison 
with  our  SyriAu  grapes.  The  quantity  grown  is  enormous. 
Did  the  Syrians  know  how  to  make  wine,  Syria  would  soon 
become  the  wine  mart  of  the  whole  world.  What  are  not 
used  as  grapes,  the  natives  dry  into  raisins,  and  the  process 
is  thus ;  the  grapes  are  gathered  in  September,  washed  in  a 
composition  of  lye  water  and  oil,  after  which  they  are  spread 
on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  there  they  remain  for  about  a  fort- 
night in  the  open  sun,  sprinkled  once  or  twice  every  few  days 
with  this  composition.  They  are  then  gathered  and  put  into 
sacks  of  hair  cloth,  and  sold  as  raisins.  Some  grapes  are 
made  into  a  sort  of  treacle,  aUled  IHbs,  whilst  tlie  refnse 
tliereof  is  made  into  wine  and  arak. 

AVe  venture  to  recommend  the  country  to  the 
Foreign  Vineyards*  Association,  or  Company ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  grapes  that  come  to  the  market 
in  the  shape  of  raisins  are  not  lost  to  either  the 
consumer  or  the  grower ;  and  we  should  even  prefer 
the  JDiOs  spokcji  of  to  much  of  the  wine  sold  under 
the  name  iu  England.  Dr.  Alton  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  wiucs  in  Syria  when  he  quotes  fourpence 
per  gallon  as  the  price—  a  non-intoxicating  liquor,     . 
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we  should  think,  containing  little  more  alcohol  than 
may  be  fonud  in  small  beer. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  SECULAR  POLITICS. 

The  two  are  blended  closely  over  all  the  East> 
and  especially  so  in  Syria.  The  late  war  originated 
in  ecclesiastical  pretence  and  a  secular  reason. 
Russia  wants  south,  and  France  wants  cast ;  while 
Britain  cannot  afford  to  allow  either  of  these  move- 
ments. Our  statesmen  know  well  that  they  main- 
tain  the  integrity  of  Turkey  because  it  is  a  weak 
State  that  cannot  interrupt  the  line  of  commerce 
to  and  from  the  East.  The  necessity  laid  upon 
them  to  keep  this  line  open  will  work  out  the 
deliverance  of  Syria.  At  present,  we  believe  that 
British  statesmen  honestly  look  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  Turkish  empire  as  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem.  They  are,  perhaps,  the  most  honest  set 
of  politicians  who  have  concerned  themselves  in 
Oriental  affairs;  for  the  immense  fleet  reviewed 
towards  the  close  of  April,  in  the  Solent,  is  a  reason 
why  France  does  not  annex  Egypt  to  Algiers,  and 
conquer  Syria. 

The  late  war  has  probably  taught  all  the  parties 
concerned  some  important  lessons.  After  all  our 
gross  and  inexcusable  mismanagement,  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  three  armies  in  the  Crimea — British, 
French,  and  Russian — it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  British  is  the  more  effective  of  the  three. 
Certainly,  including  its  Sardinian  aUies — and  it  is 
our  and  their  interest  to  be  always  so  included — 
it  is  the  most  effective ;  for  the  French  are  said  to 
have  thirty  thousand  sick  men  in  their  camp  and 
hospitals  in  Russia  and  Turkey,  while  the  Russian 
divisions  are  apparently  so  weak  that  the  capture 
of  the  Mackenzie  heights  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
ticable at  any  time  since  the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 
The  war  has  been  for  some  time  a "  cross,'*  in 
technical  language,  and  the  treaty  is  only  its  ter- 
mination. The  proofs  of  the  first  assertion  are 
numerous,  and  we  need  mention  only  the  withdrawal 
of  the  siege  artillery  without  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  northern  fortifications ;  and  as  to  the  second 
assertion,  the  document  itself,  and  its  terms,  suffice. 

M.  Wortabet  considers  the  French  even  more 
dangerous  rivals  in  Syria  than  the  Russians — and 
is,  like  half  the  world,  mistaken  in  the  idea ;  for 
the  French  can  only  reach  Syria  by  the  Sea,  and 
the  Russians  may  arrive  in  Jerusalem  at  the  close 
of  a  smart  walk. 

Both  parties  promote  their  views  on  Syria  and 
^he  East  by  patronising  a  Christian  sect.  The 
Russians  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  are 
therefore  the  protectors  of  that  faith  in  the  Orient. 
The  French  adhere  generally  to  the  Latin  Church, 
and  their  Government  take  its  followers  in  Turkey 
by  the  hand.  The  Russian  people  are  sincere  in 
their  religious  views ;  but  the  upper  classes  of  our 
allies,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  lower  chisses, 
only  "demonstrate"  religion  to  subserve  secular 
schemes.  The  fact  is  so  far  above  any  proof,  that 
enthusiasm  on  their  part  is  always  considered  more 
or  less  hypocritical.     By  protecting  all  dasses  who 


profess  Romanism,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  East, 
and  by  procuring  easy  and  pliable  means  of  profess- 
ing even  its  views — which  admit  the  Maronites, 
and  other  doubtful  sects  into  the  fold  of  the  Church, 
they  naturally  obtain  influence  to  which  otherwise 
they  could  have  no  pretensions.  M.  Wartohet 
says  that  these  political  arguments  are  also  favoured 
by  extravagance  in  masonry,  at  the  cost  of  the 
Propaganda — who  run  up  fine  convents  and  stately 
churches,  that  remain  to  be  centres  of  attraction 
to  the  fashionable  in  faith,  who,  even  in  Ghdlilce, 
where  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  upon  the  grass, 
hanker  after  pinnacles,  sculpture,  solemn  aisles,  and 
spires  to  assist  their  worship.  Meanwhile  oar 
influence  receives  the  most  minute  assistance  pos' 
sible  from  any  religion ;  and  we  are  glad,  rather 
than  otherwise,  that  we  do  not,  in  any  part  of  tLe 
world,  bring  upon  our  missions  the  shadow  of  oar 
State-politics.  Still,  it  seems  parsing  strange  tht 
none  of  our  religious  communities  have  a  Syriu 
mission.  British  Christians  have  expended  more 
lives  and  money  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  the 
Fee-jee  islanders  than  that  of  the  Syrians.  Even 
the  little  work  effected  hitherto,  has  been  chiefly 
accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  United 
States  missionaries.  From  our  own  country,  any 
missionaries  sent  to  Syria  have  been  accredited 
chiefly  to  the  Jews,  who  are  there  a  despised  race, 
and,  according  to  M.  Wortabet,  a  dirty  and  bloth- 
fnl  body,  differing  materially  from  those  of  their 
nation,  who  have  acquired  influence  in  the  West. 
The  directors  and  originators  of  our  missions  appear 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  Hebrews,  at  no  period 
of  time,  formed  more  than  a  small  section  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Syria,  as  the  Jews  form  only  a  small 
section  of  the  Hebrews.  The  progress  made  a 
Bayroot  and  its  vicinity  is  gratifying — altfaouf. 
certainly  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  antjci- 
pated  from  a  more  active  employment  of  the  nsoaJ 
means. 

TU£  MISSION  CUUKCU. 

There  are  three  aerrioes  oq  the  Sahbath-d^  ia  this 
chnreh ;  one  at  nine  o'clock,  is  held  iu  Arabic,  at  whidiMe 
of  the  native  brethren  officiates ;  another  at  half-pMt  ten, 
in  English,  when  one  of  the  Missionaries  coniittots  the  scr- 
▼ioe;  this  finishes  aX  twelve  o*dock.  There  is  also 
another  serrice  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aftcrnooB,  in  Arabic, 
which  is  attended  by  many  natives,  and  the  rooii  is  oftea 
crowded.  On  this  occasion,  an  American  Missionary  also  coe- 
daets  the  service.  In  the  interval,  between  tbe  two  ktter 
services,  a  Sabbath  School  is  tanght.  The  chnreh  at  Bay- 
root,  I  mean  the  organisation  of  a  native  PraUtiwai  Ckmrdk 
there,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Syria.  It  b^gaa  with  a 
few  members,  abont  the  year  lS4f6  or  1846,  and  has  sinoe 
increased  to  about  thirty  ;  I  think  this  is  Ute  present  nan- 
ber  of  its  native  commnnicants,  but  I  am  not  certain.  The 
service  in  English  at  half-|W8t  ten  o'clock  is  tensed  the 
Mitnon  ekwrek,  in  order  to  allow  the  natives  the  power  of 
separating  themselves  from  it,  and  form  a  distanct  Pratertaat 
boidy  by  themselvea,  when  they  nay  be  able  to  ehoose  a 
pastor  and  do  so.  At  present  Mr.  Wbiting,  an  Amerioa 
Missionary,  is  the  acting  pastor  of  the  native  ehnrch,  and 
is  helped  in  the  English  service  by  some  of  the  other  Mis- 
sionaries. The  fiuniliea  of  the  Missionaries  do  not  eoitti- 
tnte  a  part  of  the  native  chnreh ;  bnt,  with  other  Eniopean 
commuucanta,  are  eaUed  members  of  the  Miasioa  chareh — 
a  distittct  body  by  tbemnlvee.    I  went  to  both  the  foic&oon 
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senices ;  the  first,  at  nine  oMock,  was  condu'.tetl  ly  Mr. 
TuDOs  El  Haddad,  one  of  t)ie  deacons  of  the  nntive  cliar(;1i, 
noT  residing  in  Sidon,  as  helper  to  the  missionaries  tiuTc 
bat  vho  had  come  to  Bayroot  for  a  few  days. ,  The  attend- 
ants on  this  service  were  almost  all  Syrians. 

Tbe  service  at  half-past  ten,  which  constituted  the  Euro- 
pean or  Mission  church,  was  tolerably  fnll ;   a  Mr.  Lyon, 
vbo  had  only  that  day  arrived  from  America,  by  the  Austrian 
»teamer,  from  Smyrna,  preached  on  the  vocation  and  deport- 
nent  of  practical  Christians.      The  chnrch  is  now  a  good- 
ried  one ;  aod  when  one  more  dormitory  is  brokeD,  whicli 
is  noT  being  nsed  as  a  store  for  the  printing-press,  it  will 
&tl  the  Vssement  of  the  mission-house,  and  may  be  made  to 
vat  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  persons,  if  not  more.      It 
i^  «  ^orioes  thing,  especially  for  a  Christian,  to  hear  the 
bdl  lin^  from  the  top  of  the  Missiou-houee,  calling  the 
(rv  wonbiffsrs  of  the  only  living  Qod  to  assemble  together 
aoj  pnisa  his  holy  name.      This  is  certainly  a  new  era  in 
the  hhiorj  of  Syria,  and  worthy  of  record.     I  remained  in 
JkjToot  nearly  a  week,  and  daily  visited  the  Mission  pre> 
Ibises.    I  was  pleased  to  find  that  a  small  school  for  boys  is 
ntsbiished  immediately  above    the   Protestant   Cemetery, 
vfaich  was  once  used  as  the  dining-hall  of  the  first  seminary. 
I  risited  the  school,  and  saw  about  forty  boys  engaged  in 
learning  the  alphabet  and  other  primary  studies  under  the 
lition  of  MAalem  (teacher)  Tannns  E's  Sabinji ;   bnt,  oh  ! 
liow  glad  was  I  to  see  them  in  the  hours  of  recess  playing 
ia  the  same  yard  where  I  once  played  when  a  child.      This 
to  Be,  was  exceedingly  interesting;   and  I  could  not  weary 
of  gazing  on  their  innocent  games ;   once  or  twice  I  joined 
in  playing  ball  with  them,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  add 
how  noch  I  relished  such  moments — that  school  and  that 
yard  will  ever  be  aacred  to  me.     Immediately  in  the  yard 
abowe  ths  boys*  aehool  is  a  female  school,  where  I  saw  many 
girls  &ihttt  engaged  in  their  studies,  in  their  knitting,  or  in 
ti^  plays.     It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  hear  once  more  the 
ixces  of  many  children  singing  in  these  premises.      I  was 
.Toiadfld  of  certain  scenen  in  my  life  many  years  ago.     The 
v^  from  the  top  of  the  Miaaion-honse  is  exceedingly  inter- 
Mtiag;   the  town  of  Bayroot — the  Mediterranean,  with 
laany  a  white-winged    craft  intersecting  its   bosom — the 
white  flat  roofed  houses,  embosomed  in  luxuriant  gardens  of 
3iq1  berry  trees — the  green  foliage,  and  Lebanon  rising  boldly, 
crowned  with  eternal  snow,  while  its  sldpe  is  dotted  with  many 
a  village  of  picturesque  beauty,  meets  the  eye  of  the  tourist, 
ud  he  wonders  at  a  eombination  of  beautiful  scenes  un- 
etivalled  elsewhere.      Then  is  attention  is  diverted,  and  he 
-iteos  to  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds  which  fill  the  trees, 
'•r  the  voices  of  many  children  playing  in  the  yard  beneath 
^■-     A  glorions  sky,  blue  and  clear,  overtops  him,  and  a 
'^*lv7 atmosphere  expands  bis  bosom ;  an  idea  of  quiet  happi- 
ness^ his  mother's  blessing,  pervades  him,  and  he  feels,  for 
^e  aooent,  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  sublime, 
^ttd,  and  beautiful. 

M.  Wortabet  narrates  greater  progress  in  other 

(Tuirters.     He  considers  that  the  Mission  presided 

OTer  by  Bishop  Gobart,  of  Jerusalem,  has  been 

emincntlj  snccessfnl.     At  Nabloos,  a  city  cele- 

brated  for  the  most  virulent  Mahommedanism,  he 

found  an  English  clergyman,  who  had  succeeded  in 

establishing  himself  in  the  affection  even  of  the 

followers  of  the  Prophet.      Prosperous   schools 

have  been  established  there,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Jaffa, 

wc  believe,  and  at  other  places.     The  traveller  ex- 

unined  the  boys  in  the  school  of  Nabloos,  and 

found  that  they  had  made  satisfactory  advances  in 

geography.     The  vork  accomplishing  only  proves 

thai  mach  more  might  be  effected,  and  that  a  small 

expenditure  on  this  country  might  produce  great 

results. 

Tbe  geographical  position  of  Syria  renders  its 


govermiieiit  of  tho  utmost  political  importance  to 
us.  The  shortest  route  to  India  passes,  or  skirts 
its  territories.  Its  possession,  by  a  hostile  power, 
would  affect  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea ;  for  Egypt 
is  not  likely  to  be  independent  of  a  European 
power  ruling  in  Syria.  We  must,  therefore,  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  in  Syria,  with  such  modifica- 
tions and  reforms  as  can  be  introduced ;  or  take 
possession  of  the  country,  until  it  can  keep  itself. 
Tbe  prevalent  opinions  in  Britain  respecting  the 
title  of  the  Jews  to  Syria,  although  they  do  not 
influence  politicians  directly,  yet  have  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  subject.  We  might  annex  Arabia, 
for  example,  without  offending  any  home  prejudice, 
but  Syria !  And  yet,  even  to  the  most  ardent  of 
these  believers,  in  the  future  kingdom  of  the  Jews, 
it  should  be  evident  that  in  any  common  current 
of  events  presupposes  the  guarantee  or  protection 
of  a  powerful  State  to  their  independent  existence, 
on  that  land,  for  a  time ;  and  they  wHl  find  many 
of  these  great  changes,  in  futurity,  float  forwards 
upon  apparently  the  ordinary  political  stream. 

They  also  forget  that  Palestine  is  not  Syria, 
although  Syria  contains  Palestine.  They  make 
very  certain  that  "the  Israelites,"  or  the  "ten 
tribes  "  are  extinguished,  or  lost,  or  in  China,  or 
America,  where  M.  Wortabet  went  to  examine 
the  Indians,  in  the  hope  of  identifying  them  with 
the  Ephraimites  and  other  tribes,  but  was  obliged 
to  refer  that  race  rather  to  the  Arab  Bedouins, 
whom  they  resemble,  he  says,  in  many  particulars. 
He  evidently  overlooked  the  probability  that  the 
Indians  of  North  America  are  near  relatives  of 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  who  are  again 
gradually  assuming  importance  by  their  industry  in 
some  quarters,  and  their  numbers  in  all  the  repub- 
lics. Their  traditions,  and  even  their  worship, 
presented  characteristics  that  might  have  been 
cherished  by  the  wandering  tribes,  because  they 
were  common  to  all  mankind  at  an  early  period  of 
the  world's  history,  and  the  date  of  their  departure 
from  the  old  world  preceded  probably  the  invention 
or  ordinary  use  of  letters,  which  a  people  are 
unlikely  to  forget;  and  be  able  to  preserve,  as  they  re- 
tained the  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  style  of  record- 
ing. The  questions  which  arise  on  this  subject 
are  no  less  curious  than  extensive,  but  we  assert 
merely  that  Syria,  in  a  very  friendly  state  to  our 
interests,  is  in  some  measure  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  British  empire,  and  that  fact 
formed  an  element  in  the  late  war.  Therefore  our 
soldiers  fought  at  the  Alma,  and  many  perished  at 
the  victory  of  Inkermann,  encompassed  by  a  multi- 
tude of*  their  slaughtered  opponents.  Therefore, 
under  any  circumstances,  events  in  Syria  must  be 
watched,  and  no  means  of  watching  them  so 
eflBcient  exist  as  those  which  contemplate  the 
moral  and  social  improvement,  and  the  religious 
regeneration  of  the  Syrians. 

M.  Wortabet's  volumes  are  well  calculated  to 
excite  a  deeper  interest  in  the  practical  details  of 
this  subject  than  have  been  entertained  hitherto, 
and  his  history  gives  weight  to  his  opinions.     Dr. 
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Alton's  volume  follows  the  course  of  Paurs  jour- 
nies  Ihrougli  the  ever-famous  and  once  great  cUies 
of  Asia  to  Greece  aud  Italy,  passing  over  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  His  work  is  a  geographical 
and  theological  commentary  on  the  life  of  Paul. 
Each  place  where  the  Apostle  sojourned  elicits 
graphic  and  minute  details  of  its  past  and  present 
condition.  The  following  paragraph  only  shows 
that  nothing  is  omitted,  for  the  locality  has  nearly 
the  smallest  cUim  to  notice  within  the  scope  of 
the  work. 

Sailing  along  shore  pa«t  a  bold  and  rocky  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  a  dozen  of  English  miles,  Saul  would  pass 
close  to  Sarepta,  where  Elijah  dwelt  with  the  widow,  "  blca- 
sing  her  barrel  of  meal  that  it  did  not  waste,  and  her  cruse 
of  oil  that  it  did  not  fail,"  until  the  famine  ceased.  This  it 
one  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  which,  though  less  famous  than 


Sidon;  was  noted  for  its  industry  and  for  its  intoxicatiag 
wines.  It  is  also  famous  in  mythology,  as  the  spot  from 
which  Enropa,  the  daughter  of  Ageoor,  king  of  Phoenlds, 
was  stolen  by  Jnpiler,  and  carried  into  Crete.  The  town  is 
situated  near  the  sea,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  on  uhich  its 
modern  representatiTe  called  Sarafend  is  still  fonnd.  It  is  i 
small  collection  of  hnmble  dwellings.  There  are  no  nm 
standing  of  the  former  town,  and  it  must  haye  shared  tb 
fate  of  some  other  cities  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  sites  nf 
which  are  only  indicated  by  numerons  stones  retaining  tl'c 
mark  of  the  chisel,  with  mortar  adhering  to  them,  and  soi^c 
fragments  of  columns.  About  the  scvoith  century  the 
Christian  failed  not  to  show  the  apartment  occupied  by 
Elijah,  the  bed  in  which  he  Uy,  and  even  the  marble  vsie 
in  which  the  widow  made  her  bread. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  accomplished  in  his 
volume,  which  will  gratify  many  readers  to  whom  its 
scenery  is  familiar  and  very  many  more  who  m 
never  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Paul. 


WINIFRED      MOWBRAY; 
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CHAPTER  I. 
In  one  of  onr  Midland  counties,  embosomed  in  its 
own  wild  woods  and  gleaming  waters,  stands  an 
ancient  baronial  hall.    From  a  distance  its  massive 
and  castellated  battlements  give  it  a  warlike  aspect,  [ 
but  on  a  nearer  approach,  steru  and  dark  as  it  | 
stands,  this  proves  to  be  the  result  of  that  anoma- 
lous architecture  which  took  its  rise  when  feudal 
warfare  had  but  recently  died  out,  and  which  pre- 
served the  appearance  of  strength  when  it  was  no 
longer  necessary,  and  even  no  longer  existed. 

Its  low  and  irregular  line  of  buildings,  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  tower,  surround  a  rudely 
paved  court,  in  the  centre  of  which,  harmonising 
well  with  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scene,  stands 
a  splendid  cedar.  Through  many  a  year  of  rain  and 
sunshine  has  it  towered  there  alone,  and  silently 
stretched  its  daik  branches  over  wall  and  casement, 
until  it  well-nigh  shuts  out  the  light  of  Heaven 
itself,  from  the  crumbling  roof  of  Gaisham  Hall. 
At  the  time  at  which  my  story  opens,  the  stately 
tree  boasted  no  such  strength  and  vastness ;  its 
rich  branches  threw  their  shade  indeed  over  a 
portion  of  the  quadrangle,  but  the  summer  sun 
poured  its  floods  of  gold  through  many  an  aper- 
ture, and  the  fair  moonlight  silvered  turret  and 
tree,  and  whitened  the  rugged  stones  down  to  its 
very  foot.  The  long  gallery,  whose  quaint  old 
portraits  are  now  so  dim  with  age  and  dust,  and 
the  banqueting-hall,  with  its  carved  screen,  and 
pendant  bosses,  had  then  the  gloss  of  newness; 
while  the  tower,  the  arched  gateway,  and  most  of 
the  low-browed  and  tapestried  chambers,  bore  the 
marks  of  a  ruder  time  than  the  comparatively 
refined  age  of  good  Queeu  Bess,  aud  were   sup- 


posed to  belong  in  part  to  the  days  of  the  third 
Edward,  and  in  part  to  a  still  earlier  date. 

A  deeper  shadow,  however,  than  even  tbc 
cedar- tree  was  destined  to  cast  upon  his  roof, 
darkened  the  house  and  the  hopes  of  Sir  Leonard 
Mowbray,  the  lord  of  the  hall,  at  the  time  cf 
which  I  speak. 

In  the  rush-strewn  chamber  above  the  porcli  hj 
the  little  heiress  of  Gaisham,  and  it  seemed  tha: 
the  Angel  of  Death,  who  loves  to  cull  the  fair«i 
and  the  freshest  of  earth's  flowers,  hovered  over 
her  couch  with  hand  outstretched  to  strike.  The 
sweet  face,  from  which  the  glow  of  fever  bad 
faded,  was  wau  and  wasted,  and  through  the  thick 
lashes  the  half- closed  eyes  looked  glazed  and  filnv. 
Both  father  aud  mother  stood  by,  and  a  spectator, 
had  there  been  one  calmly  to  dissect  the  matter, 
might  have  hesitated  to  say  ii\  which  face  the 
anguish  of  the  moment  was  the  most  strongly  de- 
picted. Strange  it  was  that  at  such  a  time  tbev 
interchanged  not  a  look  of  sympathy — that  neither 
turned  to  the  other  for  one  word  of  hope  or  com- 
fort— and  stranger  still,  perhaps,  that  this  crisis  of 
grief  and  terror  produced  ciTects  diametricail; 
opposed  to  the  individual  character  of  each.  Sir 
Leonard  was  proverbially  a  cold  man,  yet  his 
features  worked  convulsively  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
child,  aud  at  long  intervals  a  few  great  tears,  of 
which  he  seemed  unconscious,  fell  slowly  down  i 
face  that  had  never  been  so  moistened  before.  Ili2> 
wife,  whose  tender  eyes  seemed  ever  full  of 
unsatisfied  yearnings,  and  whose  very  figure,  in  its 
exceeding  fragility,  bespoke  the  clinging  dcpcnd- 
ancc  of  a  fond  and  timid  nature,  was  stupilied  bv 
sorrow.      The   hope   which  still   battled  in  her 
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hasband's  breast  was  extinct  ia  hers,  aud  n  chill 
despair  settled  rigidly  over  her  delicate  features. 
There  was  one  other  watcher  at  the  bedside  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Mowbray,  a  priest  of  the  then 
proscribed  Koman  Catholic  religion ;   but  his  ex- 
pression was  that  of  a  man  bound  heart  and  soul  in 
one  mliiig  object,  and  hardly  capable  of  an  enlarged 
sympathy  with  joys   and  sorrows  he  had   never 
hown  himself.      He   had  prayed  for  the  little 
sufferer,  bat  it  waa  in  a  set  form  of  words  which 
(eU  coldly  on  the  ear,  and  now  the  silence  was 
unbroken  save  by  low  moaning  of  the  sick  child, 
it  lenglk  that  sound  ceased,  the  hurried  breathing 
became  more  regular,  aud  the  eyelids  fell  heavily 
upon  tfie  wMte  cheeks. 

The  priest  looked  curiously  from  one  parent  to 
ihe  other;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  lost  in  thought, 
and  tien  he  approached  Sir  Leonard,  "  My  son," 
k  said,  "  this  sleep  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
child  may  be  unto  death,  but  I  would  fain  hope 
lliat  it  is  otherwise — if  the  Holy  Mother  should 
restore  her  to  health,  what  proof  of  your  gratitude 
^iil  you  offer  to  the  Church  whose  prayers  have 
interposed  between  her  and  the  grave  ?  " 

"  Holy  father,"  replied  Sir  Leonard  impetuously, 
"  Ton  veil  know  there  is  nothing,  not  even  my 
lieart's  blood,  which  I  would  withhold  to  save  her 
—willingly  will  I  offer  my  own  life  to  heaven  if  it 
can  iTail  to  ransom  hers." 

"Xay,"  returned  the  other,  "it  behoves  us  to 
lire  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Church,  rather 
than  hastily  to  cast  away  the  burden  of  the  flesh ; 
bot,  iBj  son,  if  the  child  live  to  woman's  estate, 
saj  will  you  devote  her  to  the  service  of  Heaven  ? 
»h1  you  resign  her,  a  spotless  bride,  to  the  arms 
of  the  Church  which  has  succoured  her,  safe  from 
tlic  pains  and  cares  of  a  worldly  life,  such  as  you 
ibis  day  suffer  ? 
"I  will"  answered  the  Baron  vehemently. 
"  And  you  Madam"  he  continued  more  coldly, 
taming  to  Lady  Mowbray,  "  although  your  allcgi- 
ir^  has  never  been  given  wholly,  as  a  faithful 
uaogbter  to  the  Church,  will  you  promise  to  yield 
*i9  ciiild  gladly,  and  with  a  thankful  heiut  to 
Ws  service  ?" 

The  Mother  bowed  her  head  in  silence ;  there 
"^as  little  in  the  monotony  of  her  loveless  life 
^hich  she  could  covet  for  her  daughter — one  boon 
^here  was  indeed,  one  glad  gift  which  had  warmed 
-*id  brightened  the  whole  current  of  her  own  ex- 
^^tence,  and  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  for  the  first 
^^H  as  she  remembered,  "  she  too  might  have 
^2«n  a  Mother." 

ilcanwhile  the  child  slept  calmly,  unconscious  of 
^c  throbbing  hearts  beside  her,  as  of  the  cold 
I^ejtijiy  which  was  closing  darkly  around  her  future 
^^^*  ><ight  fell  and  still  she  slept  on  ;  the  crisis 
?*^^5  past  and  it  was  the  renovating  sleep  of  nature, 
^^dy  Mowbray  was  no  sooner  assured  of  the  prc- 
*0u3  troth  than  she  left  the  bedside,  and  mounting 
"<i  rude  winding  staircase  of  the  Tower  entered  a 
jj^ni  of  narrower  proportions  and  scantier  comforts 
*^thc  comparatively  commodious  one  she  had  left. 
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"I  bring  good  news"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  strong  foreign  accent,  as  she  approached 
a  small  bed  which  laid  upon  the  floor.  "  Wiuio 
is  better  to-night,  my  child,  and  if  the  leech  deceive 
me  not,  and  God  be  still  merciful  to  us,  she  will 
be  healed  ere  long."  The  boy  looked  half-bewil- 
dered. "  I  thought  you  bore  far  other  news,"  he 
said,  "  for  in  ray  sleep  I  saw  St.  Winifred  with  her 
great  white  cross  come  down  through  the  sunset, 
and  me  thought  God  had  sent  her  to  fetch  Winic 
away." 

"  It  was  but  a  dbtempered  fancy,  child,  unless," 
she  added  musingly,  "her  guardian  spirit  has 
indeed  been  amongst  us,  aud  moved  us  to  fashion 
her  future,  after  the  model  of  her  own  pure  life." 
The  boy*s  large  eyes,  with  their  unchildish  wist- 
fulness,  were  fixed  apon  her,  as  if  striving  vainly 
to  fathom  the  meaning  of  her  words,  and  she 
changed  her  tone. — "  Wilt  pray  for  her,  mignon" 
she  said,  "  God  deigns  not  to  her  me  now,  as  once 
he  did." 

Whatever  secret  bitterness  caused  the  dejection 
of  her  tone,  the  child  either  knew,  or  instinctively 
guessed  it,  for  clambering  from  his  bed  to  her 
knees,  he  nestled  up  to  her  half-protectingly,  and 
she  gazed  long  into  his  dreamy  eyes,  and  seemed 
comforted. 

She  did  pray,  however,  as  she  passed  from  his 

room  down  the  turret  stair,  and  his  name,  and  the 

name  of  one  long  dead,  mingled  in  the  prayer. 

Then  there  stole  over  her  that  irresistible  impulse 

to  look  back  to  the  past,  that  longing  to  turn  once 

more  the  closed  pages  of  early  youth,  which  most 

of  us  have  felt  when  some  crisis  of  life  was  newly 

past.     She  paused  at  one  of  the  great  windows  of 

the  gallery  leading  into  her  daughter*8  room,  and 

gazing  out  into  the  night,  gave  herself  up  to  reverie. 

The  velvet  branches  of  the  cedar,  looking  black  in 

the  moonlight,  lay  beneath  her  in  layers  of  richness, 

aud  the  deep  baying  of  the  watch -dogs  filled  the 

air.     But  she  saw  and  heard  them  not ;  the  sights 

and  sounds  of  other  days,  the  air  of  sunny  France, 

and  the  voices  of  the  loved  and  lost,  were  around 

her.     Once  more  she  was  a  simple,  untitled  maiden, 

kneeling  amongst  her  own  kin—  the  Huguenots  of 

France  ;  once  more  she  was  wooed — and,  ah,  how 

quickly  won — by  the  gentle  poet  who  poured  into 

her  ear  the  sweet  language  of  her  native  land ; 

once  more  she  wept  that  he  could  not  kneel  beside 

her ;  and  once  more  she  felt  his  parting  kiss  of 

agony.     Then  the  cries  of  blood  and  anguish  rang 

through  the  land,  and,  like  the  leaves  of  autumn, 

her  nearest  and  dearest  fell  around  her.    Very  pale 

she  stood  in  the  moonlight,  as  those  first  days  of 

orphanhood  arose  in  her  memory.     And  now  she 

saw  again  (as  she  could  see  it  any  day  from  the 

Hall  windows)  her  new  and  humble  home  in  Eng- 

knd,  aud  wandered  in  fancy,  as  she  had  so  often 

done,  about  the  grand  old  mansion  of  the  village, 

never  dreaming  of  the  mournful  splendour  which 

awaited  her  within  its  walls.     Paler  still  grew  the 

lady — for  the  poet's  loving  eyes  were  once  more 

upon  her;    he  had  followed  her  into  exile,  and 
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knelt  with  another  suitor  at  her  feet.  "Alas! 
alas !  that  I  was  fair/*  she  whispered,  "  so  fair  that 
they  could  sell  me  for  this  Englishman's  gold;" 
and  hot  tears  forced  themselves  through  the  slender 
fingers  with  which  her  face  was  covered,  and  fell 
like  a  heavy  dew  upon  her  jewelled  dress — tears 
such  as  Lady  Mowbray  often  shed,  though  never 
ill  the  presence  of  her  lord.  In  truth,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  she  wept,  and  stood  there  so  very 
pale  in  the  moonlight,  for  hers  was  a  sad,  strange 
story.  An  oq)l)an  refugee,  at  the  mercy  of 
relatives,  to  whom  she  was  a  sore  burden,  she  had 
been  forced,  while  her  heart  was  anothers,  to 
accept  the  splendid  misery  of  a  union  with  the 
Koman  Catholic  noble,  near  whose  dwelling  she 
had  unfortunately  fixed  her  new  home.  Lord 
Mowbray  had  been  attracted  by  her  rare  and 
delicate  beauty ;  yet  he  might  never  so  far  have 
overcome  his  pride  as  to  make  her  is  wife,  had  not 
a  rival  dared  to  step  between  him  and  his  prize. 
Proud,  irascible,  and  accustomed  to  the  homage  of 
those  around  him,  for  he  was  the  great  man  of  the 
neighbourhood,  his  mortification  knew  no  bounds, 
on  finding  that  the  girl  whose  beauty  he  had 
deigned  to  laud,  was  not  only  insensible  to  the 
honour,  but  actually  lavished  the  smiles  he  coveted 
upon  another, — and  that  other  a  wandering  poet, 
whose  sole  dower  was  the  gift  of  song.  His 
revenge  was  a  poor  one,  but  characteristic  of  the 
man.  Taking  advantage  of  her  dependent  position, 
he  pressed  his  suit  upon  her  impoverished  relations, 
and  carried  off  the  unwilling  bride  before  the  eyes 
of  his  rival.  Little  wonder  then  that  her  ill- 
starred  beauty  quickly  faded,  and  her  slender  figure 
wasted  year  by  year.  Even  in  her  dearly  pur- 
chased wealth  and  dignity,  sorrow  pursued  her 
still,  for  news  came  across  the  sea  that  the  lover 
of  her  youth  had  taken  a  wife  to  his  bosom,  and 
scarcely  had  she  time  to  add  another  name  to  her 
prayers,  and  to  rejoice  with  all  the  disinterested- 
ness of  love,  ere  she  lieamt  that  his  young  wife 
had  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son, — and  then,  that 
he  had  followed  her,  commending  his  child,  with 
his  dying  breath,  to  her  care. 

Too  proud  to  refuse  the  boon  she  asked.  Sir 
Leonard  was  yet  secretly  chafed,  when  the  boy, 
with  his  foreign  air  and  his  father's  dreamy  beauty 
of  face,  was  domiciled  by  Lady  Mowbray  under  his 
roof.  No  child  had  then  blesaed  their  union,  and 
when,  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  he  found  that 
not  even  that  tie,  though  it  called  back  a  faint 
shadow  of  her  former  beauty,  could  close  his  wife's 
heart  against  the  dark-eyed  boy,  his  jealous  irrita- 
tion increased,  and  was  all  the  more  bitter  that  he 
kept  it  for  the  most  part  concealed  in  his  own 
bosom. 

For  an  hour  or  more  did  the  lady  stand  in  the 
moonlit  window,  while  memory  called  up  these 
phantoms  of  her  youth  *,  and  even  then,  so  strong 
was  the  spirit  she  had  evoked,  that  her  steps  turned 
again,  almost  involuntarily,  towards  the  turret 
chamber.  The  boy  was  sleeping,  but  though  the 
attitude  was  full  of  careless  grace  the  face  was  un- 


naturally  pensive,  and  looked  the  more  so  from  the 
oold  clear  radiance  which  fell  upon  it  through  the 
narrow  aperture  lighting  the  room.  Lady  Mow- 
bray knelt  beside  him,  and  no  guardian  angel,  if 
such  pure  spirits  do  indeed  assume  our  likeness, 
ever  watched  the  sleep  of  childhood  with  a  holier, 
tenderer  look.  Anon  she  prayed — the  rosary  at 
her  side,  the  cross  around  her  throat  untouched ; 
the  words  poured  forth  none  the  less  earnestly  it 
is  true,  yet  there  was  a  strange  hopelessness  in  her 
expression  aud  an  abasement  and  dejection  in  the 
impassioned  gestures  which  bespoke  her  Celtic 
blood. 


CHAPTER  n. 
It  was  a  fair  evening  in  early  autumn,  soft  m 
clear ;  yet  chill  enough  to  make  the  flickering  li^: 
which  danced  upon  the  wulls  of  the  entrance  h! 
at  Gaisham  cheery  and  pleasant.  A  mass  of  k' 
blazed  upon  the  hearth,  before  which  were  stretched 
two  shaggy  mastilEs,  blinking  their  eyes  in  lazj 
satisfaction.  It  was  the  rery  light  in  which  to 
see  the  old  hall  to  perfection — too  dim  and  uncer- 
tain to  discover  the  rudeness  of  the  details,  and 
harmonising  well  in  its  honest  ruddiness  with  the 
noble  proportions  of  the  whole.  Now  it  shone 
upon  the  vast  antlers  above  the  hearth  until  tbej 
seemed  to  dilate  in  the  glow,  and  now  lit  up  vitb 
a  sudden  glare  the  grotesque  faces  of  the  car?ed 
screen.  Anon  it  flashed  out  fitfully  to  the  distao: 
corners,  and  then,  dying  away  again,  gave  a  shi- 
dowy  vastness  to  their  fading  outlines. 

Nor  did  the  two  figures  which  were  seated  12 
the  ingle  accord  ill  with  the  picturesque  spirit  of 
the  scene.  Winifred  Mowbray  had  inherited  L: 
mother's  singular  beauty,  and  had  the  additioui 
charm  of  that  rich  bloom  which  seems  to  belc^: 
exclusively  to  the  natives  of  our  mild  and  bama 
clime.  The  costume  of  the  period,  sitting  cio^.V 
to  the  figure,  was  well  calculated  to  display  tbc 
supple  outline  of  her  form,  just  rounded  into  l\te 
grace  of  early  girlhood ;  while  the  double  rui 
jealously  as  its  voluminous  folds  encirclfd  Lv.*: 
throat,  suffered  its  exceeding  fairness  to  be  visible. 
Her  hair,  of  that  rare  tint  in  which  a  stray  suubcar 
or  two  seems  prisoned  in  a  labymth  of  darkness, 
was  confined  in  a  scarlet  net-work  of  silk,  and  her 
sole  ornament,  a  crucifix  carved  in  mother-of-pcar:, 
hanging  from  her  neck  by  a  black  velvet  band, 
relieved  the  simplicity  of  her  attire. 

Her  companion  was  less  striking  at  a  first  gkncc> 
aud  yet  the  high  pale  brow,  the  deep  eyes,  and 
femininely  beautiful  mouth,  bespoke  a  spirit  of  rait 
order — ideal,  enthusiastic,  and  full  of  quick  sensi- 
bilities. Their  conversation,  if  the  few  words 
which  had  already  passed  could  be  called  so,  vns 
carried  on  in  that  subdued  tone  which  we  involun- 
tarily adopt  when  the  outward  scene  impresses  us 
strongly  with  its  own  stillness. 

«  Sir  Leonard  is  late  to-night,"  said  tbc  young 
man  after  a  pause ;  "  I  marvel  much  he  can  fiud 
pleasure  in  so  fierce  a  sport.*' 
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"Marvel  still  more,  dear  Charles,  that  it  is 
deemed  a  fitting  diversion  for  our  sex,  and  that 
e?ea  her  Majesty,  with  the  fair  ladies  aronnd  her, 
^Qd  solace  in  the  bloody  battles  of  the  bear-garden. 
for  m;  part  I  think  I  would  sooner  face  the  savage 
l)east  myself  than  see  my  brave  RoUo  in  hb 
clutches;"  and  bending  over  the  largest  of  the 
two  dogs  which  ky  at  her  feet  she  elasped  his 
rough  head  in  her  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"  It  is  well  for  me  that  jou  were  made  of  no 
sterner  staff ;  do  you  remember  how  sorely  your 
{ither  beat  me  for  weeping  over  a  dying  stag,  long 
siDee,  lai  how  movingly  you  pleaded,  and  touched 
hu  eonptssion  at  length  !  since  then  my  distaste 
/or  tk  rude  sports  of  field  and  wood  have 
shtogthened  with  my  strength,  and  'tis  little  won- 
der that  Sir  Leonard  holds  in  contempt  one  so 
allotted  for  these  stirring  times." 

"Yet  men  of  studious  habit  are  prized  now-a- 
dajs,  even  at  Court ;  the  yonug  knight  Raleigh, 
Sydney,  and  others,  stand  high  in  Elizabeth's 
UToar,  scholars  though  they  be.*' 

**  Ave,  courtly  schokrs,  who  can  torn  a  oompli- 
ment  iito cunningly  fashioned  rhymes;  but  I  liave 
00  ksd-piece  for  such.  If  I  could  sing  a  love-aong 
Woit/d  not  be  to  Elizabeth  T'ldor.  No,  no,  I 
should  have  lived  years  since,  when  the  earth  was 
csliner,  and  qniet  homes  were  scattered  thickly 
o'er  it,  where  the  world-weary  drank  their  fill  of 
peieeful  love." 

"  You  are  not  won't  to  speak  thus,  dear  Claude; 
iiow  many  times  have  I  tried  to  persuade  you  that 
I  was  to  be  envied  rather  than  pitied  for  my 
destiny.'' 

"  Ah,  yours — but  that  is  another  matter.  Na- 
ture fashions  such  as  you,  chiefly  to  love  and  be 
bebved ;  and  methinks,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone, 
**  she  stamps  her  soft  intent  on  every  dainty  frag- 
■ent  of  her  work." 

"And  will  not  such  destiny  be  rightly  fulfilled  ?'* 
&he  asked,  turning  her  eyes  pleadingly  upon  him. 

'Not  as  I — not   as  it  should  be,"   he  said 

ksuly."      I  would  fain  see  you  amidst  the  young 

azid  the  loving,  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful,  with 

I      the  poor  around  you,  with  children  at  your  knees." 

**  Shall  I  not  labour  for  the  poor  and  the  little 

I     ones,  dear  brother  P  and  through  the  pure  calm  of 

that  holy  life,  blessed  as  I  may  be,  shall  I  fail  to 

pray  for  the  sick  and  the  sorrowful  ?'* 

•'  Pray,"  he  said,  almost  disdainfully,  "  God 
made  you  to  stand  amongst  them,  to  struggle  with 
them ;  or  why  does  your  voice  gladden  my  heart, 
be  it  ever  so  heavy  ?  why  do  your  little  hands  drive 
pain  away,  if  they  but  rest  upon  my  head,  and  your 
very  step  make  such  music  about  the  place  ?*' 

The  girl  looked  startled.  "  I  must  not  hear  you 
speak  so,  Claude,"  she  said  hurriedly ;  "  your  wild 
words  frighten  me.  Already  I  feel  how  weak  I 
am.  Shsdl  I  not  rejoice  to  be  safe  from  tempta- 
tion ?  Already  I  know  how  sad  a  place  is  the 
world.  I  had,  alas,  but  to  look  in  my  dear 
mother *s  face  to  learn  that.  Shall  I  not  be  thankful 
that  mioe  will  be  a  life  of  holiest  peace  and  joy  ?" 


"Talk  no  more  of  it  Winie,"  he  said  vehe- 
mently, "  Why  did  God  make  you  such  as  you  are, 
if  a  cold  prison-house  must  close  you  round  forever?'* 
She  did  not  answer,  nor  was  she  conscious  how 
intently  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her.  Clasping 
the  cross  about  her  neck,  she  seemed  to  give  herself 
up  to  reverie,  and  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  them 
both.  The  girlhood  of  Winifred  Mowbray  would 
have  passed  under  very  different  auspices  had  the 
date  of  my  story  been  a  century  earlier.  Children 
dedicated  to  God  in  childhood  were  then  reared  in 
some  religious  house,  generally  the  convent  they 
were  finally  to  enter,  nor  were  they  permitted,  save 
for  the  last  three  months  of  their  noviciate,  to 
mingle  unreservedly  in  the  family  circle,  or  to  taste 
of  those  worldly  pleasures  which  they  had  vowed  to 
forego.  In  her  case,  however,  devoted  to  a  church 
which  was  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  and  whose 
institutions  had  been  so  recently  overthrown,  her 
religious  training  was  carried  on  perforce  beneath 
her  father's  roof,  under  the  guidance,  indeed,  of  a 
resident  priest,  but  subject  to  the  control  of  both 
her  parents.  Lady  Mowbray,  as  may  be  imagined, 
was  never  thoroughly  a  proselyte  to  the  church 
whose  forms  she  had  found  it  expedient  to  adopt ; 
yet,  having  learnt  tolerance  in  a  stern  school,  she 
did  not  strive  to  press  upon  her  daughter  her  own 
inward  convictions,  and  they  had  little  effect  upon 
her,  save  the  salutary  one  of  softening  her  preju* 
dices  against  the  creed  of  her  country,  and  temper- 
ing that  superstition  which  her  education  was  apt 
to  foster.  Her  acquaintance  with  the  other  sex 
had  been  limited  almost  exclusively  to  her  father, 
the  priest,  and  that  child  of  her  mother's  affections 
whom  she  regarded  as  a  brother  in  all  save  the 
name,  but  her  intercourse  wiih  him  was  much 
restricted,  except  in  Sir  Leonard's  occasional 
absence  from  the  hall. 

The  girl  did  not  thrive  as  she  might  have  done 
under  happier  influences  ;  her  mother's  habitual 
melancholy,  her  father's  sternness,  which  was  not 
lessened  of  late  years i  and  the  ever-present  shadow 
of  her  future  life,  oppressed  her  spirit  though  she 
scarcely  knew  it ;  and  even  in  that  glimmering  light, 
there  was  a  vague  sadness  on  her  fair  face,  which 
softened  without  impairing  the  lustre  of  its  beauty. 
As  the  two  sat  gating  silently  into  the  embers. 
Lady  Mowbray  entered  the  h^l,  and  with  her 
noiseless  step  reached  the  fireside  without  disturb- 
ing their  reverie. 

"  Of  what  have  you  been  prating  child,  that  you 
wear  so  grave  a  face  ?"  she  asked,  laying  her  hand 
upon  her  daughter's  shoulder. 

"  I,  mother,"  answered  Winnifred,  starting 
slightly ;  "  I— I  was  but  thinking." 
"  And  of  what,  sweetheart  P" 
*'  Nay,  dearest  mother,  'tis  hard  to  unravel  the 
tangled  web  of  fancy,  yet  methinks  I  had  travelled 
in  thought  far  away,  to  that  southern  land  of  which 
you  used  to  tell  us  so  often,  and  was  picturing  to 
myself  how  different  from  mine  own  was  your 
young  life  amongst  the  mountains  and  vineyards  of 
France." 
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"Different  indeed,"  answered  Lady  Mowbray. 

*'  Were  there  dqds  and  monks  in  the  good  city 
of  Narbonne,  dear  mother  ?  The  walled  convents, 
if  such  there  were,  must  surely  have  looked  some- 
what drear  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  gladness." 

**  Nay,  Winie — or  if  ever  in  my  heedless  youth 
it  seemed  so,  I  lived  to  envy  their  peace.  That 
horrid  clamour,  which  oftimes  rings  through  me 
even  now,  reached  not  to  the  calm  cloisters ;  like 
many  another  mortal  anguish,  it  passed  them  by." 

Winifred  turned  towards  the  young  man  near 
her  as  if  about  to  speak,  but,  meeting  his  eyes,  her 
own  fell  before  them  in  silence. 

"  Tell  us  somewhat  of  your  fatherland  and 
mine,"  he  said  hastily,  as  be  arrcngcd  a  cushioned 
settle  for  Lady  Mowbray  within  the  chimney, 
"'twill  recall  my  happiest  day,  when  in  stolen 
hours  I  crept  to  your  knees  to  hear  of  sunny 
France." 

"  I  should  need  no  such  office  as  this  from  you 
there,"  she  said  playfully  as  she  accepted  the  seat. 
"  This  very  hour,  when  we  gather  shivering  about 
the  chimney  comer,  used  my  townsfolk  to  throng 
into  the  shady  walks  which  wind  amongst  the  dark 
streets  of  Narbonne,  and  hear  the  sounds  of  bird 
and  leaf  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Well  do  I 
mind  me  of  one,  "  Vallee  ths  sonpirs"  it  was  called, 
above  which  the  giant  tower  of  the  Bishop's  palace 
reared  itself ;  it  was  rightly  named,  alas,  for  from 
under  its  spreading  boughs  I  first  heard  that  awful 
bell  which  was  the  death-knell  of  almost  all  I 
loved." 

Winifred  saw  that  it  was  one  of  those  seasons  of 
depression  when  the  memory  of  that  scene  of 
horror  to  which  she  alluded  oppressed  her  mother 
with  painful  vividness,  and  sho  hastily  turned  the 
conversation. 

"  Is  it  a  fancy  of  mine  ?"  she  asked,  "  or  did 
you  tell  me  onco  that  the  great  tower  which 
overlooks  the  "  allce  dea  soninrs*  is  of  an  orange 
hue  ?" 

"  By  daylight  it  is,  my  child,  looking  by  the 
white  pinnacles  of  the  cathedral,  as  if  the  golden 
haze  of  a  dying  sunset  hung  aboat  it.  Only  when 
the  moon  steps  forth,  and  the  fair  spires  glitter 
like  a  fretwork  of  silver  against  the  sky,  does  the 
tower  seem  to  pale  in  her  light,  and  to  don  a  milk- 
white  robe." 

•*  And  the  mountains,  mother,  did  you  not  love 
them?  It  must  surely  be  from  you,  that  I,  an 
English  maiden,  take  my  strange  longing  for  some- 
thing grander  than  the  wooded  hills  of  Gaisham." 

"  Did  I,  Winie  ?  It  were  folly  now  to  say  how 
I  loved  them — how  I  watched  them  looming 
purple  through  the  mists,  and  gloried  when  the 
dark  storm-clouds  from  fiery  Spain  rode  above 
their  summits.  Oh  'twas  rare  to  hear  the  angry 
echoes  of  the  thunder  tossed  like  a  brazen  ball 
from  peak  to  peak,  and  to  see  the  bare  rocks  fiash 
out  into  the  night  and  fade  again,  iis  the  lightning 
rent  the  sky  in  gashes  of  fire.  And  the  summer 
days,  my  children.  Oh  the  melting  glory  of  that 
radiant  air,  with  its  hum  of  life,  like  the  sound  of 


a  far-cff  melody,  and  its  odour  from  a  tboasani] 
flowers  and  a  thousand  vines !" 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed,  and  her  curved  nostril 
dilated,  as  she  drank  in  the  words,  and  an  cM 
saying  that  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  mountaioeers 
had  once  mingled  with  that  of  her  people,  recorred 
to  Lady  Mowbray  as  she  caught  the  gkncc. 

"  I  have  heard  yon  speak  little  of  the  cathedral," 
said  the  young  man,  after  a  minute  or  two's  silence, 
"  and  yet  I  have  read  that  it  is  of  a  most  delicate 
beauty  within,  and  doubtless  you  know  it  well." 

"  Yes,  Claude ;  your  father  first  took  me  tbeit, 
for  it  was  forbidden  ground  to  us  of  the  colder,  and, 
mayhap,  purer  faith,  who  were,  alas,  as  ignora&iij 
prejudiced  as  our  neighbours.  After  our  partiogi 
often  went  there  in  secret,  as  mnch  allured  bj  its 
own  beauty,  as  by  the  charm  of  that  which  s 
recalled." 

"  Tell  us  something  of  it,  mother*'  said  T^'i 
fred ;  "  call  up  its  image  as  you  so  well  know  hot, 
with  the  yellow  southern  sunlight  streaming  up^L 
its  altars." 

"  Nay,  there  you  outrun  the  truth,  chfld;  for  the 
windows  are  so  deeply  tinted  that  the  suoshiDe  i$ 
transfigured  into  a  twilight  of  woven  hees.  So 
lofty  is  the  fretted  roof  that  it  looks  more  like  the 
soft  fleeciness  of  an  English  aky,  than  the  vork  of 
man's  hands,  and  so  delicately  slender  the  pillsrs, 
that  one  might  really  fancy  it  floated  above  them. 
But  you  will  tire  of  all  this,  my  children  ;  1  cosld 
talk  all  night,  and  still  find  something  to  tell  of  the 
altars  of  white  marble,  and  carveu  Spanish  wocd— 
of  the  stately  bishops  who  lie  along  the  dim  aisle, 
and  of  the  fair  chapel  of  our  Ladye,  with  the  roc( 
of  blue  and  silver.  I  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  leaiL: 
all  its  glories  by  heart." 

"  Prithee,  go  on,"  said  Claude ;  "you  know,  d« 
Lady,  it  was  ever  our  favourite  pastime  to  bear  foa 
tell  of  the  days  of  your  youth."  He  paused,  acfl 
looked  up ;  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  wd  tljc 
yelling  of  dogs  in  the  quadrangle,  told  of  ^ 
Leonard's  return,  and  Lady  Mowbray  hurried  kr 
daughter  from  the  hall  by  one  door  as  he  entered  it 
by  another.  She  dreaded  the  harsh  reproof  she 
had  sometimes  received,  for  couutenanciog  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  Claude  and  Winifred ;  and 
saw  on  this  occasion  that  her  husband  had  a 
stranger  with  him,  which  would  render  her  daugh- 
ter's presence  undesirable.  Winifred,  perhaps,  bad 
not  noticed  this ;  or  her  backward  glance  may  hate 
been  one  of  natural  curiosity — for  a  visitor  was  a 
great  rarity  at  Gaisham  Hall.  She  had  barely  lime 
to  see  that  the  stranger's  stature  was  tall,  and  his 
attire  rich  though  sombre;  his  exclamation  of 
startled  admiration  as  he  caught  sight  of  berretirirg 
figure,  escaped  her  ear. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
Lady  MowuaAr  and  her  daughter  oa  leaving  tl»c 
hall  repaired  to  the  dressing  closet,  or  wardrobe,  as 
it  was  then  called,,  of  the  former,,  at  the  tbwsboW 
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of  which  Claude  lingered,  not  vculuring  to  close  it 
«^i!hout  permission,  though  in  Sir  Leonard's  absence 
from  home  he  had  spent  many  a  happy  hour  there, 
seated  at  Lady  Mowbray's  feet,  as  she  plied  the 
needle  at  her  embroidery  frame,  or  poring  with 
Winifred  over  the  illuminated  missals,  aud  old 
Tolamea  of  monkish  lore,  with  which  the  house  was 
veil  supplied. 

Nov,  however,  she  shook  her  head  as  she  met 

his  longing  glance,  and  with  a  sigh  he  turned  up  the 

turret  staircase  to  the  little  chamber  he  called  his 

own,  much  changed  of  late  years,  inasmuch  as  it 

was  stievQ  with  books  and  writing  implements, 

with  dried  specimens  of  rare  herbs  collected  from 

the  adjaeentooontry,  and  with  the  various  apparatus 

used  hjf  the  chemists  of  that  day  in  their  scientific 

experiments. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Mowbray,  returning  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  house  to  her  husband's  guest,  was 
not  a  little  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  the  conversa- 
tion which  her  entrance  did  not  for  a  minute  or  two 
iaterrupt,  so  engrossed  were  the  speakers  in  their 
discussion. 

"  New  insults  are  daily  heaped  upon  us  by  this 
lieretic  and  her  minions,  "said  the  stranger, 
angrily ;"  and  if  not  in  the  cause  of  our  Church,  at 
least  for  her  sake  who  languishes  in  captivity,  it 
behoves  us  to  make  some  effort." 

"Tkutk  you  that  we  are  sure  of  the  support  of 
Jfacee"  ?  asked  Sir  Leonard. 

"Sare  ?  aye — such  pledges  I  have  here,"  and  he 
struck  the  bosom  of  his  embroidered  riding-dress, 
—"such  sureties  as  must  silence  every  doubt. 
Know  you  the  Guises  right  royal  signature,  or  the 
dehcate  Italian  hand  of  Mendoza,  the  crafty  ambas- 
sador of  Spain?" 

"  Ha !  have  you  suck  names  to  back  your  cause ! 
liow,  by  my  life,  I  swear" — and  he  paused  in  what 
threatened  to  be  an  outbreak  of  his  characteristic 
violence,  on  perceiving  that  his  wife  had  entered 
the  hail 

/•Ah  Madam,  you  here,"  he  said,  "doubtless  to 
^d  welcome  to  my  trusty  friend  Sir  John  Bolton" ; 
theu,  scarcely  giving  her  time  to  return  the  saluta- 
^aof  his  guest,  he  added  aside,  "tell  Winifred 
^l  desire  her  presence  to-night,  and  see  that  her 
>ttirc  be  filing  the  daughter  of  my  house." 

He  motioned  her  away,  and,  though  words  of 
^^rise  and  even  remonstrance  rose  to  her  lips,  her 
Hitnal  submission  to  his  will  overcame  the  im- 
pose, and  she  left  the  hall  without  reply. 

"  Now  God  shield  us  my  child,"  she  said,  as  she 
Jtttcred  her  room,  "  for  my  heart  tells  me  that 
•^^ftger  is  at  hand.  Your  father  is  in  a  straugo 
^ood  to-night,  talking  of  what  were  better  left  un- 
^d,  and,  strangest  of  all,  has  bidden  you  to  his 
P>^scncc,  though  a  guest,  one  Sir  John  Bolton, 

^ho  has  been  much  with  him  of  late,  is  in  the 
h^l." 

"  Well,  dear  mother,"  replied  Winifred,  rising 

^^^m  her  seat  with  a  slightly  heightened  colour, 

iurcly  no   harm  can  come   of  that.     It   was 

bought  no  sin  of  old  for  the  consecrated  maiden  to 


sit  at  her  father's  board  and  mingle  with  his  gl^^t^, 
before  the  holy  veil  shut  out  the  world  for  evev* 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  unbecoming  now, 
when  my  childish  years  are  past,  if  you  give  me 
more  of  freedom  than  heretofore.  Something  of 
deeper  moment  must  have  moved  you  thus — What 
is  it?" 

"  Yes,  Winie,  you  are  right.  The  hated  name 
of  the  cruel  Due  de  Guise,  false  as  cruel,  is  on  this 
stranger's  lips,  and  words  which  it  were  death  to 
speak  aloud  beneath  an  English  sky,  lurk  in  his 
talk.  That  unhappy  lady  in  whose  cause  so  many 
have  already  perished,  is  again,  I  fear,  casting  her 
wiles  around  men's  hearts,  and  I  tremble  lest  your 
father's  impetuous  nature  and  attachment  to  her 
faith  should  lead  him  into  the  snare." 

"  And  is  it  of  the  Scottish  queen  that  you 
speak  thus,  dear  mother?  Methinka  that  women 
at  least  should  be  moved  to  pity  by  her  desolate 
fate,  and  that  to  rescue  one  of  such  surpassing 
fairness,  and  such  unexampled  sorrows,  were  the 
noblest  deed  for  which  knight  ever  drew  sword." 

"  Tush,  child,  you  speak  as  a  foolish  and  ro- 
mantic maiden,"  answered  Lady  Mowbray ;  but  the 
tone  belied  the  words,  for  the  girl's  enthusiasm  so 
well  became  her  rich  and  youthful  beauty  that  a 
natural  aud  pardonable  pride  in  the  mother's  heart, 
checked  her  rebuke. 

"  Come,  come,"  she  added,  seeing  Winifred 
about  to  reply,  "  your  father  will  be  angered  if  we 
delay ;  he  charged  me  that  your  attire  should  be 
becoming  a  daughter  of  the  Mowbrays,  and  unless 
my  poor  fingers  have  lost  their  ancient  skill,  I 
must  reduce  this  wilderness  of  locks  to  seemlier 
order." 

Winifred  kissed  her  mother's  hands,  as,  in 
unloosing  her  hair,  they  strayed  fondly  over  cheek 
and  forehead ;  and  when  the  task  was  completed, 
when  the  rebellious  curls  were  gathered  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  under  a  small  blue  coif,  thickly 
sewn  with  pearls  ;  when  the  falling  ruff,  displaying 
the  fair  throat  and  scarcely  matured  bosom  was 
adjusted,  and  the  sleeves  turned  back  so  as  to 
expose  the  little  round  arm  as  it  tapered  to  the 
wrist,  a  looker-on  might  readily  have  excused  the 
pride  of  the  mother's  face.  Nor  had  Lady  Mow- 
bray any  reason  to  blush  for  the  effects  of  her 
seclusion,  when  Sir  Leonard  presented  his  daughter 
to  their  nobly-born  guest.  With  the  naivet6  that 
resulted  from  it  was  mingled  a  natural  charm  of 
mien  and  manner  which  no  external  polish  could 
have  improved,  and  no  disadvantages  totally  ob- 
scured; and  the  stranger,  though  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  courtier,  seemed  struck  by  so  rare  a 
combination  of  childish  simplicity  and  womanly 
grace.  Lady  Mowbray,  indeed,  was  not  easy  at 
heart ;  the  words  she  had  accidentally  overheard, 
with  others  of  strange  import  which  had  fallen 
from  her  husband  during  the  evening,  the  sudden 
change  in  his  policy  with  regard  to  his  daughter, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  so  strict  a  seclusion, 
all  conspired  to  make  her  restless  and  apprehensive, 
and  when  Winifred  had  retired  from  the  hall^  aud, 
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according  to  old  custom,  slie  had  kissed  and  blessed 
her  as  she  laid  upon  her  pillovr,  she  turned, 
as  she  had  often  done  before,  in  sorrow  or  anxiety 
toward's  Claude's  chamber.  He  was  leaning  from 
the  window  as  she  entered,  late  as  it  was,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands,  over  which  his  long  hair,  damp 
with  the  misty  autumnal  air,  fell  heaWly.  As  he 
raised  it  and  hastily  closed  the  casement,  she  saw 
that  it  was  the  face  of  one  who  himself  needed 
comfort,  and  approached  him  even  more  tenderly 
than  was  her  wont. 

"Qu'as  tu,  mon  mignon,"  she  said — for  when 
alone  they  invariably  spoke  in  what  was  the  native 
language  of  both — "  What  is  it  makes  those  dear 
eyes  so  sad,  as  if  the  tears  thou  wert  too  proud  to 
shed  were  gathered  in  thine  heart  ?" 

"  My  more  tlian  mother,"  said  the  young  man, 
as  he  took  one  of  her  pale  hands  in  his  own,  *'  how 
can  I  confess  to  you,  whose  noble  heart  owns  no 
such  taint,  the  selfishness  of  my  sorrow  ?  I  dare 
not — you  would  despise  me." 

••Nay,  Claude,"  she  said,  with  inexpressible 
sadness,  "'tis  not  for  me,  weak  and  erring  as  I 
am,  to  despise  any.  Yet  I  do  not  seek  to  learn 
your  grief;  the  heart  knowetfa  vs  owu  bitterness, 
and  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  joy.** 

"  Call  yourself  not  a  stranger — to  none  of  my 
blood  can  you  ever  bear  that  name,  much  less  to 
me  whose  lonely  childhood  and  wayward  youth, 
you  have  watched  and  guarded.  To  jou  if  to  any 
mortal,  could  I  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  my  heart ; 
but  there  is  that  in  the  nature  of  my  grief  which 
closes  my  lips.  Methinks  the  hand  of  destiny  is 
in  it,  and  that  my  tears  and  struggles  are  fruitless. 
And  yet  one  effort  I  would  make  to  forget  this 
weary  pain." 

**  And  that  V*  said  Lady  Mowbray  compassion- 
ately. 

"  I  would  fain  leave  this  land  of  my  adoption, 
and  in  mine  own  country,  amidst  the  researches  I 
love  so  well,  bury  the  memory  of  all  save  you  and 
your  affection.  Think  not  this  is  a  wild  fancy, 
suddenly  engendered  by  some  passing  whim.  I  have 
pondered  it  long,  and  only  need  your  sanction ;  for 
you  know  dear  Lady  when  I  have  sometime  hinted 
at  my  desires,  that  you  have  urged  me  to  remain 
until  Winifaed's  destiny  was  consummated — and 
in  truth  my  heart  has  played  the  traitor  to  my 
better  wisdom,  and  joined  your  prayer.'* 

"  And  what  if  that  destiny  never  should  be  ac- 
complished ?  what  if  there  arise  even  now  a  cloud 
upon  the  horizon  which  threatens  to  change  and 
darken  our  whole  fate,  and  hers  with  ours  P 

"Ha,  say  you  so,"  exclaimed  the  young  man 
starting  from  his  seat,  while  a  sudden  and  painful 
flush  overspread  his  features  ;  "  let  it  arise,  let  it 
whelm  all  else  in  eternal  darkness,  so  it  avert  her 
doom.*'  Then  as  if  ashamed  of  his  impetuosity, 
or  desirious  to  conceal  any  farther  emotion,  he 
bent  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  so  remained 
while  Lady  Mowbray,  after  reproving  what  she 
called  his  carnal  and  rebellious  spirit,  communi- 
cated all  she  had  gathered  of  the  purport  of  the 


stranger's  visit,  and  of  Sir  Leonard's  sudden  in- 
fraction on  Winifred's  long  guarded  seclusion. 

"  You  are  right"  he  said,  "  in  attaching  deep 
import  to  such  words ;  and  something  I  had  already 
heard  of  another  and  more  deeply  laid  scheme  to 
rescue  Mary  of  Scotland  from  Elizabeth's  power. 
The  gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  so  runs  the  tale,  are 
seeking  to  link  together  the  Catholics  of  Enghmd 
in  her  cause,  and  the  coast  has  already  been 
mapped  and  sounded  in  expectation  of  foreign  aid. 
So  far  the  story  tallys  well  with  this  noble's  visit : 
but  I  see  not,  if  it  be  so,  how  his  mission  can  bj 
possibility  trench  on  domestic  matters,  or  affec: 
the  fate  of  a  maiden,  destined  to  the  veil." 

"Neither  do  I,  Claude,"  answered  the  lidy 
sadly.  *'  I  cannot  fathom  my  husband's  mind ;  yet 
I  am  none  the  less  certain  that  he  harbours  sob; 
design  which  affects  her  nearly,  and  I  can  clj 
pray  that  God  may  overrule  it  for  her  good." 

Her  companion  made  no  reply,  though  agaiai 
flush  of  colour  shone  through  the  clear  olive  of  ki* 
skin,  and  Lady  Mowbray,  as  if  to  divert  hi* 
thoughts,  continued  : — "  This  Sir  John  Bolton  db- 
courses  right  well,  and  of  most  diverse  matten; 
he  is  familiar  with  the  court  it  seems,  and  toM  of 
mask  and  mystery,  and  of  many  a  pleasant  prank 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  palace.  To  oar  wonder- 
ment, he  spoke  of  you  too,  and  commended  jotir 
*•  Marvelles  of  Nature"  not  a  little — so  you  sec  your 
voice  has  travelled  farther  than  yon  wot  of." 

"And  Winifred?"  he  asked,  eagerly,  -iritb 
what  aspect  did  she  listen  ?" 

"  She  seemed  pleased  that  one  so  late  her  pUj- 
fellow  should  have  earned  such  honour." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  he  interrupted  impatiently,  "tym- 
net of  that  I  asked.  The  converse  of  a  comtir 
must  have  fallen  strangely  on  her  ear — wa^i^ 
moved  by  it  P  Did  she  listen  with  a  pleased  ni 
childish  curiosity,  or  with  more  womanly  i£- 
difference  ? 

"Her  cheek  bore  an  unwonted  coloor,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  "  and  her  eye  a  deeper  and  more 
vivid  hue  than  ordinary ;  but  there  was  a  prade&t 
reserve  about  her  manner,  with  which  I  was  well 
content."  Claude  seemed  to  find  much  food  for 
thought  in  Lady  Mowbray's  words,  for  except  to 
entreat  her  blessing  as  they  parted  for  the  ni^bt. 
he  did  not  speak  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Lady  Mowbray's  anxiety  was  not  diminished  by 
the  repetition  of  Sir  John  Bolton's  visits,  nor  by 
the  arrival  from  several  quarters,  and  under  varinu? 
pretences,  of  certain  mysterious  packages,  wbich 
were  deposited  under  Sir  Leonard's  superintend- 
ence in  the  rambling  and  half-darken^  gf^^^* 
hitherto  used  as  a  lumber  room,  which  ran  be- 
neath the  oak  rafters  of  the  roof. 

Her  husband,  though  with  the  restless  air  of 
one  who  is  on  the  watch  for  tidings,  was  more 
cheerful    in  manner  than  nsual^  imd  Wiaifred, 
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pleased  at  tlie  unwonted  excitement,  whiob,  un« 
afowed  as  was  its  canse,  relieved  the  monotony  of 
her  life,  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  Still  Lady 
Mowbray,  depressed,  perhaps,  by  the  sad  experience 
of  her  troubled  life,  was  unable  to  conquer  her 
nameless  misgivings. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  Sir  John  Bolton's  fourth 
visit  to  the  hall,  where  he  generally  made  his  ap- 
peaianee  about  twilight,  and  quite  unattended,  Sir 
Leonard  suddenly  inquired  for  Claude,  and  hearing 
that  he  was  as  usual  in  his  chamber,  directed  him 
iobecsUed. 

"  It  win  be  well  fof  the  youth  to  hear  from  your 
lips,  my  lor^"  he  said,  turning  to  his  guest,  "  the 
commeadatjbn  with  which  you  are  pleased  to  ho- 
nouT  his  performance.  He  was  ever  bookish  in 
his  UsUs,  and  from  his  childhood  has  shown  much 
profiuse.  A  word  of  encouragement  to  such  an 
one  is  often  of  deep  weight  and  service. 

Lady  Mowbray  was  equally  astonished  at  her 

bosband*s  inquiry  for  the  young  man,  and  at  the 

anusiial  praises  which  accompanied  it ;  for  he  rarely 

laeotiooed  his  name,  and  throughout  his  boyhood 

ud  treated  every  demonstratbn  of  his  studious 

Ustes  with  extreme  contempt.     Sir  Leonard,  too, 

bad  hinted  more  openly  that  evening,  at  some  im- 

peadiog  change  affecting  his  daughter's  destiny, 

udtboogh  she  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 

Willi  Winifred,  her  flashed  and  excited  faee  showed 

that  abe  'had  put  a  similar  interpretation  on  his 

voids;  she  waited  therefore  with  impatience  for 

dude's  appearance,  hoping  that  something  further 

vodd  transpire  to  account  for  the  inexplicable 

chsQge  in  her  husband's  manner. 

The  yoong  man  himself  was  rather  embarassed 
by  the  mittsnal  cordiality  of  his  reception,  and  by 
tbe  stately  encomiums  passed  both  upon  his  maiden 
vork  and  upon  his  facility  for  writing  in  the  two 
lasgnages  of  Eranoe  and  England.  Prom  other 
iil«  such  words  would  have  been  precious  indeed ; 
for  with  the  delicate  and  almost  childish  shame  he 
tdt  at  having  sent  out  into  the  wild  world  the 
{ood  {ancies  of  his  brain,  was  mingled  that  exulting 
gladness  which  every  young  author  knows.  From 
the  polished  courtier,  however,  whose  scholarly 
address  threw  him  into  confusion,  and  who,  above 
all  was  seated  so  familiarly  by  Winifred's  side,  as 
sctoally  to  dally  with  her  pomander  chain  as  he 
&poke,  such  commendation  seemed  almost  an  insult, 
and  tbe  blood  rushed  so  hotly  to  his  brow  that  he 
reproved  himself  for  harbouring  a  temper  thus 
changeful,  and  wondered  what  hidden  cause  had 
suddenly  excited  it. 

"I  owe  my  poor  acquirements,  such  as  they 
ve,  to  the  Lady  Mowbray's  care,"  he  said,  in 
answer  to  some  unwelcome  compliment,  striving 
tbe  while  not  to  see  how  earnestly  Winifred's  eyes 
Tere  fixed  upon  him. 

"I  had  divined  already,  from  the  perfections  of 
^  daughter,  that  she  was  a  kdy  of  rare  accom- 
plishments," said  the  cavalier,  with  a  bow,  to  his 
^ostess.  Claude  felt  more  irritated  than  ever,  and 
^  contbued,  "Wt  must  hope  that  a  time  is 


coming  when  scholars  of  every  degree  will  be 
drawn  from  their  ignoble  obscurity  to  adorn  those 
higher  ranks,  which,  without  the  fire  of  genius,  are 
bat  wearisome  and  puerile,  amidst  all  their 
grandeur." 

"  Methinks  her  Majesty's  court  owns  a  goodly 
supply  of  scholars  already,"  answered  Claude 
maliciously,  "  and  sets  a  sufficiently  fair  example 
to  the  rest  of  Europe." 

"  Aye,  but  she  levies  a  heavy  tax  upon  them,  I 
warrant  you,"  returned  the  other  laughing.  "  A 
Queen  who  loves  a  compliment  as  well  as  ours,  all 
honour  to  her  name,  should  own  charms  so  potent 
(the  like  of  which  I  kave  seen  ere  now),  that  they 
irresistibly  command  the  homsge  of  every  tongue, 
and  melt  the  very  lyre  of  the  poet  into  unpremedi- 
tated music." 

^  His  eyes  rested  significantly  upon  Winifred's 
beautiful  face  as  he  spoke,  and  to  Claude's  heated 
fancy  it  bore  a  smile  of  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment. Too  indignant  to  reply,  he  sat  by  in  silence ; 
but  while  apparently  indifferent,  his  attention  was 
rivetted  upon  Winifred  and  the  stranger.  Gra- 
dually they  withdrew  from  the  general  conversation. 
She  became  more  animated,  seemed  pleading  with 
him,  and  then,  rising  from  her  seat,  drew  him  into 
one  of  the  bay  windows  of  the  hall.  Again  she 
seemed  to  plead,  clasping  her  little  hands  eagerly 
together,  and  at  length,  as  if  yielding  to  her 
entreaties,  he  drew  from  his  bosom  a  small  leathern 
case,  and  placed  it  in  them.  Claude  could  endure 
it  no  longer ;  the  hot  and  jealous  blood  of  the 
south  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  he  staggered  rather 
than  walked  towards  the  entrance.  "He  would 
not  look  at  her  again ;  he  would  not  listen  for  a 
tone  of  her  voice ;"  but  he  could  not  shut  out  the 
well-loved  accents  which  floated  to  him  as  he 
crossed  the  hall. 

"  Oh,  most  ill-fated  and  beauteous  being !"  she 
cried  enthusiastically,  "what  a  glorious  task  it 
were  to  free  thee  from  the  toils." 

"  Aye,  fair  lady,"  answered  her  companion,  "  it 
were  indeed ;"  then,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  more 
thrilling  earnestness — as  Claude  failed  not  to  note 
— he  added,  "  Thou  surely  shoulds't  not  doubt  the 
might  of  woman's  beauty,  since  it  moves  even 
thee !" 

What  could  it  mean,  Claude  asked  himself,  as 
he  strode  up  and  down  his  room.  Would  Sir 
Leonard  really  permit  his  child  to  be  involved  in 
the  dark  web  of  conspiracy  P — And  was  her  heart 
so  fickle  that  tbe  passionate  homage  of  a  whole 
life- time  was  forgotten  in  the  honied  flattery  of 
this  stranger?  Long  since,  in  her  high  and  holy 
destiny,  he  had  seen  an  irrevocable  barrier  to  his 
passion,  and  had  felt  that  it  was  his  fate  to  love  as 
vainly  as  his  father  had  done.  Was  he  now  to  see 
her — his  ideal  of  womanhood — the  idol  of  his  poet- 
heart — not  enshrined,  as  he  had  once  dreamt,  in  a 
pure,  if  cold  and  inaccessible  solitude— *not  borne, 
as  her  mother  had  been,  a  weeping  and  unwilling 
bride  tp  the  altar,  but  won  as  soon  as  wooed; 
flinging  herself  into  the  arms  of  another  almost  ere 
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they  were  opeaed  to  receive  her  ?  His  disturbed 
fancies  were  pat  to  flight  by  the  unaccastomed 
sound  of  Sir  Leonard's  step  upon  the  stair,  and 
before  he  had  time  to  caloi  himself,  or  to  wonder 
what  Uiight  be  the  cause  of  such  an  unusual  con- 
descension, he  entered. 

"Her  ladyship  tells  me  you  have  a  mind  to 
travel,  young  man,"  he  began,  with  more  gentle- 
ness  than  of  old,  though  without  the  suavity  he 
had  assumed  before  his  guest.  **  Matters  of  mo- 
ment occupy  me  just  now,  and  I  might  have  over- 
looked your  desire,  since  you  are  somewhat  given 
to  whims  and* phantasies,  had  it  not  tallied  with 
my  own  designs.  I  need  a  messenger,  and  a  trusty 
one,  to  the  court  of  his  Holiness  at  Avignon  ;  its 
vicinity  to  your  native  city,  your  own  desire  to 
return  there,  and  I  must  add  the  fame  for  piety 
and  learning  above  your  years  which  this  gentle- 
man tells  me  you  have  won,  all  point  you  out  as  a 
fitting  iustrument.  What  say  you,  Sir  ?  will  you 
promise  to  do  me  faithful  service  ?'' 

"  Am  I  to  be  entrusted  with  the  exact  nature 
of  my  mission  ?"'  faltered  Claude. 

"  How  now.  Sir,  would  you  pry,  into  the  secrets 
of  my  house"  ?  asked  Sir  Leonard,  angrily ;  then, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  was  adopting  an  impolitic 
tone  towards  one  whose  aid  was  of  importance,  he 
added — "  Yet  your  caution  is  natural,  and,  in  truth, 
I  had  designed  to  confide  in  you  more  fully.  Know, 
then,  that  I  desire  the  advice  of  his  Holiness 
touching  my  daughter — dedicated  to  the  veil  in 
childhood,  as  you  know.  A  sphere  of  wider 
usefulness  has  cf  late  been  opened  to  her,  in  which, 
God  willing,  she  may  further  the  interests  of  the 
Church  in  this  land.  The  mission  with  which  I 
entrust  you  is  to  ascertain  whether  his  Holiness,  in 
consideration  of  most  weighty  advantages  to  the 

Cimrch,  will  release  me  from  the  vow  which" 

"Suffer  me,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,"  interposed 
Claude,  "  before  I  hear  farther,  to  inquire  whether 
the  cause  in  which  you  seek  to  embark  one  so 
frail,  be  not  fraught  with  many  and  urgent  dangers." 
"  Ha !  do  you  apprehend  me  P  Tush,  silly  boy 
*— tis  but  as  a  waiting-maid  to  the  prisoned  Scottish 
Queen  that  I  desire  to  place  her.     Her  descent 


from  a  long  line,  who,  in  troublous  times,  ever  held 
fast  by  the  religion  of  their  fathers — her  familiantj 
with  the  French  tongue,  which  Mary  of  Scotland 
loves  well — even  the  known  bias  of  her  lady  mother 
towards  the  Reformed  faith, — all,  judiciously  applied 
may  serve  as  a  blind  to  the  one  party,  and  a 
recommendation  to  the  other.  Suffice  it  that  nj 
daughter  is  far  from  adverse  to  the  post,  and  that  I 
have  interest  to  secure  it^  if  his  Holiness  withhold 
not  his  consent.'* 

"  At  the  risk  of  exciting  your  displeasure,*'  replied 
Claude,  who  trembled  with  contending  emotioDs, 
"  I  must  repeat  that  a  dark  and  fearful  risk  vii 
attend  her  path.  I  cannot  doubt  that  tiiis  mofc- 
ment  conceals  deeper  designs,  and  I  cannot  {<xpt, 
what  you,  my  lord,  will  do  well  to  remember,  tk 
neither  high  nor  low,  fair  nor  foul,  escape  tb 
vengeance  of  Elisabeth ;  and  that  the  land  ? 
already  deluged  with  the  blood  of  those  who  kt 
sought  to  i-esone  her  unhappy  rivaL" 

"Now,  by  our  Lady  1'*  ejaculated  Sir  Lecnor; 
starting  from  his  ohsir,  "you  are  liked  to  drive m 
erased,  with  your  faint-hearted  scruples.  Thisk 
you  I  would  put  her  head  in  jeopardy  to  ^i»»  the 
crown  of  Scotland  P  or  that  I  would  trust  Xiog 
Harry's  daughter  with  the  life  of  a  lame  Mich  thai 
had  chanced  to  cross  her  pleasure  ?  Why,  man, 
she  would  hang  any  woman  who  was  suffidentljtur 
and  comely  !  No,  no,  what  does  not  meet  the  eje, 
consists  well,  neverthdess,  with  my  dangfater's 
safety ;  and,  is  already  known  to  bis  Holiness.  If 
she  prove  useful  hereafter,  'twill  be  bat  to  commu- 
nicate with  U8,  through  a  medium  whiok  I  promise 
you  will  be  secure  enough." 

Undaunted  by  his  violence  Claude  again  urged 
the  same  plea,  and  their  converse  lasted  late  k>! 
the  night ;  but  when,  at  length,  they  parte4  ^ 
fears  were  half  conquered,  and  he  promised,  vi&i 
beating  heart,  to  undertake  Sir  Leonard's  difical^ 
and  delicate  mission. 

Varied  and  contradictory  were  his  feelings;  bat 
beneath  them  all  tliere  lurked  a  secret  joy  tbit^e 
would  at  last  be  released  from  the  vow  which  boond 
her,  and  that  his  hand  would  be  instmmeBtol  in 
the  deed. 


THE  GETTING  UP  AND  GETTING  DOWN  OP  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 


The  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  to 
limit  the  liability  of  shareholders  in  joint  stock 
companies  will  increase  the  swarm  of  small 
schemes ;  for  doing  all  kind  of  work.  The  bills 
are  not  objectionable  on  that  account,  but  we  fear 
that  the  Government  wants  the  energy  necessary 
to  pass  them.  The  principle  of  association  for 
the  accomplishment  of  large  objects  is  good,  and 
its  abuso  cannot  diminish  its  intrinsic  qualities. 
Joint  stock  banks,  for  example,  will  almost 
necessarily    supplant   private   banking    with    ad- 


vantage to  the  community — some  old  firms  are  so 
strong  that  they  may  survive  for  gonreations— 
but  we  never  hear  of  new  private  banks.  In- 
surance companies  occupy  another  department  tbst 
requires  the  association  of  many  individuals.  Bfli^- 
ways  could  not  have  been  constructed  by  two  or 
three  capitalists,  and  they  would  not  have  \xf^ 
made  except  by  the  association  of  a  large  numbfr 
of  shareholders;  who  generally  made  a  mesi  ct 
them.  Joint-stookism  has  been  successfully  appli» 
to  many  other  branches  of  business.    One  gieat 
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company  makes  candles,  and  another  maunfactures 

soap,  vitk  advantage  to  the  consumers,  and  to 

thdroselves.     Since  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  new 

crop  of  companies  has  appeared,  like   blades   of 

grass,  or  of  many  of  them  it  might  be  said,  with 

more  propriety,  like  the  locnsts  that  eat  the  grass. 

One  company  proposes  to  bleach  people's  linen — 

another  to  produce  good  milk — and,  half-a-dozcn 

each,  to  bake,  to  brew,  and  to  distill.      One  half 

of  the  omnibus  proprietors  of  London,  some  time 

ago>  formed  themsehes,   and  all  who  could  be 

peisaaded  to  adhere  to  them,  into  a  company  for 

ccndading  and  horsing  omnibuses.     They  were  to 

supply  soperior  vehicles,  which  have  not  yet  come 

from  tiie  ooach  builders^  being  like  Sir  James 

Gtabems  gun-boats,   difficult   to   build.      These 

gcnikmea  may  have  sinoerely  desired,  out  of  mere 

geoerosiiy,  to  give  away  part  of  their  profits,  yet 

we  do  not  consider  the  surmise  a  probable  one. 

Looking  to  the  frailties  of  our  common  nature,  in 

which  omnibus  proprietors  participate,  we  expect 

that  they  sohl  their  plant,  skill,  and  "  times,"  on 

very  huidaome  terms   to  themselves,  and  their 

friends.    They  will  suffer  nothing  from  the  price 

beiog  a  little  too  high,  but  the  friends — as  to  them, 

they  will  know  mora  of  the  matter  after  having 

received  ten  or  twelve  dividends.     The  scheme 

mar  be  very  remunerative,  but   the   sellers  can 

scaioely  lose. 

Money  is  lost  in  attempting  to  establish  public 
coapioies — a  pitiable  amount,  and  the  failures  are 
paid  for  by  the  successful  concerns.  A  large  part 
of  the  loss  falls  upon  tradesmen,  who  take  com- 
pensation by  heavy  charges  on  the  supplies  for 
oompames  that  do  pay.  The  "  getting  up"  of 
Uiese  schemes  is  a  mysteiy  not  very  intelligible  to 
the  multitude ;  who  buy  shares.  A  London  friend 
of  onra  recently  wanted,  and  probably  still  wants, 
a  salary  of  six  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be 
paid  quarterly.  We  have  many  friends  who  ex- 
perieace  the  same  want.  He  believed  that  one 
advertisement  in  the  Times  supplied  the  very 
u^.  A  secretary  was  wanted  for  a  new  com- 
pui;,  at  a  minimum  salary  of  £600.  The  max- 
intun  would  depend  upon  the  profits,  and  they 
nre  incomprehensible.  The  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany were  not  stated,  and,  although  it  is  desirable 
tint  a  secretary  should  be  more  or  less  initiated 
into  the  kind  of  business  on  which  he  proposes  to 
correspond,  and  do  many  other  things  besides,  yet 
our  acqaaintanoe  determined  to  dash  in  the  dark  at 
the  duties  bringing  £600  annually.  After  some 
correspondence,  he  was  informed  that  £1,000 
voold  be  allowed  for  each  preseutible  director 
vhom  he  could  catoh.  The  sum  appeared  inordi- 
Dale,  but  as  £2,000  were  to  be  paid  for  a  good 
cbairmao,  half  the  money  was  not  too  much  for  a  fair 
director.  He  prosecuted  the  adventure  up  to  the 
pitch  of  a  personal  interview,  conceded  rekciantly, 
^  then  the  advertisers  present  address  was  found 
to  be  the  Queen*s  Bench.  An  advance  of  capital 
vris  requisite  from  the  successful  candidate  for  the 
secretaryship  of  a  oompany  which,  so  far  from 


being  iu  nubihus,  was  literally  in  jail.  In  the 
absence  of  cash,  its  substitute,  although  often  a 
very  bad  substitute,  a  bill,  at  three  months,  was 
suggested  to  the  applicant.  Fortunately,  ha  was 
not  altogether  divested  of  prudence,  and  the  place 
remained  open — after  he  liad  left  the  projector  iu 
his  unhappy  lodgings.  Castle-buildiug,  in  these 
upper  regions,  may  be  a  very  useful  occupation  for 
men  who  are  cramped  in  their  movements  here 
below.  The  force  of  imagination  may,  in  some 
measure,  counteract  the  force  of  circumstances  iu 
their  minds;  and  a  few  successful  undertakings 
could  be  named  whose  beginnings  ftre  traceable  to 
nothing  better  than  the  Queen's  Bench. 

Pees  to  promoters  form  generally  the  grand  in« 
citement  to  the  manufacture  of  public  companies. 
These  items  at  the  foundation  of  great  schemes  are 
met  by  many  ingenious  devices.  Occasionally 
they  come  out  bare  and  palpable,  although  that  is 
a  clumsy  way  of  doing  work,  and  apt  to  cause 
acrimony,  disputes,  and  heart-burnings  in  future 
years.  One  company's  transactions,  on  a  capital 
of  forty  thousand  pounds,  involved  a  payment  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  promoter  for  his 
scheme.  Even  there  the  matter  did  not  stop,  but 
iu  the  event  of  its  capital  being  enlarged,  upon  a 
probable  contingency,  it  was  to  be  taxed  further 
for  his  benefit.  The  scheme  in  itself  was  not 
novel.  It  was  only  the  adaptation  of  a  practice  to 
a  subject,  which  must  have  necessarily  occurred. 
It  had  no  patent  and  secured  no  exclusiv#  right  to 
anything  whatever,  except  the  payment  of  the 
money,  and  that  was  exclusive.  Tlie  capability  of 
any  number  of  men,  with  money  in  their  pockets, 
to  be  drawn  into  the  business  under  this  payment 
even  in  shares,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
small  knowledge  of  the  world  requisite  to  get  rid 
of  money  in  a  very  genteel  and  large  way. 

The  value  of  a  patent  is  frequently  adduced  as  a 
reason  for  large  fees  to  the  promoters  who  have 
arranged  with  the  inventor.  The  payment  in 
cases  of  this  description  may  be  just.  Something 
tangible  is  obtained  in  return.  The  new  principle 
may  be  valuable  and  the  inventor  is  well  entitled 
to  his  reward.  In  those  cases  where  he  has  re- 
ceived pecuniary  assistance  in  elaborating  his  plans 
the  persons  who  have  found  the  means  and  shared 
his  risk  are  entitled  to  share  his  remuneration,  and 
that  should  be  upon  a  large  scale ;  for  patents,  like 
pamphlets,  pay  their  expenses  only  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  in  ten  or  thereby.  Even  where  the 
promoters  have  done  no  more  than  bring  the 
schemer  and  the  capitalists  together,  they  may  be 
entitled  to  some  part  of  his  price  for  rendering 
that  valuable  which,  without  them,  was  valueless. 
Payment  in  this  class  of  projects  is  therefore  fair. 
Its  amount  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  exclusive 
right  formed  and  transferred.  An  invention  may 
be  very  successful  and  yet  easily  imitated  without 
absolutely  infringiog  its  terms,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
remarkable  invention,  aud  yet  have  little  money 
value,  because  it  has  no  reference  to  articles  in 
common  consumption.     A  curious  example  of  the 
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yaried  fates  that  attead  inventon  and  inrentions 
may  be  given  in  a  few  sentences.  Three  years 
since,  or  thereby,  gold  crashing  machines  were 
proposed  in  this  conntry.  Some  American  plans 
were  imported  under  special  recommendations. 
Companies  were  formed  to  construct  more  than 
one  description  of  machine.  The  mining  interest 
was  moved  to  its  core  by  their  achievements. 
Every  man  took  his  earth  to  the  canning  alchymists, 
and  many  men's  sand  was  found  to  be  transmntable 
into  pure  gold.  We  need  not  follow  the  move- 
ment into  details,  since  the  reference  to  the  subject 
is  sufficient  to  awaken  irritating  recollections  in 
many  minds,  experienced  in  mines.  "Practical 
geologists"  gave  paid  opinions  upon  the  yield  of 
gold  from  ores  thrown  into  their  crucibles.  Specu- 
lators in  mines  pressed  fortunes,  perfectly  secure, 
upon  the  credulous  public.  Nothiug  more  was 
required  than  adequate  capital  to  purchase  a  few 
specimens  of  Berdan's,  or  some  other  person's,  ma- 
chines. Eor  the  rest,  the  proprietary  had  only  to 
dig  and  grind  in  order  to  be  rich.  The  honesty 
of  servants  was  their  greatest  difficulty;  and  it 
was  never  quite  surmounted ;  for  when  it  was 
found  that  copper  ore  was  only  the  debris  in  our 
west  conntry  mines,  a  mere  offal,  that  might  be 
sold  for  what  it  would  bring,  we  are  not  astonished 
that  mines  required  a  character.  Companies  were 
formed  to  construct  the  machines,  and  also  to  issue 
icenses  for  their  use.  Large  sums  were  given  for 
he  patAt  rights.  Able  descriptions,  and  very 
glowing,  appeared  in  mechanical  journals  of  their 
efficiency.  El  Dorado  was  to  be  everywhere,  and 
therefore  to  be  of  particularly  little  consequence 
anywhere.  Peel's  Act  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
baffled  abomination;  and  so  far  from  the  Bank 
being  ever  afterwards  susceptible  of  a  bullion 
famine,  some  anxiety  was  expressed  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  all  our  gold  could  be  used  up. 
Generally  it  was  agreed  that  still  a  good  deal  of 
work  has  to  be  done  in  the  world  before  it  can  be 
considered  in  a  habitable  state.  Some  far-seeing 
people  also  thought  that  Berdan's  machines  would 
increase  the  population  rapidly,  since  they  would 
completely  knock  prudential  motives  on  the  head, 
or  grind  them  to  powder.  A  few  men  who  love 
to  speculate,  yet  fearing  the  influence  of  filthy 
lucre  always  h£.ve  a  moral  object  in  their  opera- 
tions, reconciled  a  few  shares  in  the  machines  or 
the  mines  to  conscience,  by  the  hope  that  they 
would  diminish  licentiousness  and  vice.  The 
whole  affair,  so  far  as  we  know,  turned  out  to  be 
a  very  good  antidote  to  the  evils  of  wealth  in  the 
case  of  the  buyers;  whom  the  sellers,  as  they 
slipped  over  again  to  Yankee-land,  believed  that 
they  found  very  green,  and  they  certainly  left  them 
sufficiently  done  brown. 

At  the  period  when  these  machines  were  in 
fashion,  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  the  States, 
and  bad  there  devised  an  improvement  upon  children's 
coaches,  returned  to  this  country,  and  patented  his 
plan.  The  object  to  be  served  was  infantile — it 
was  not  even  puerile,  and  Capel  Court  would  have 


gone  into  fits  if  anybody  had  proposed  a  jotDt-aiodc 
company  to  purchase  a  patent  for  the  prodactioa 
of  baby's  chaises.     Even  in  these  sanguine  times, 
the  proposal  roust  have  been  scouted;    and  the 
inventor  felt  that      He,   therefore,  managed  to 
bring  the  scheme  before  the  notice  of  mothers  and     \ 
nurses  without  the  intervention  of  the  Begbtrar  of 
Joint -Stock  Companies;    and  in  four  yean  the 
perambulating  interest  has  become  great,  and  bees 
the  subject  of  more  and  good  patents,  until  we 
expect  soon  to  see  perambulators  in  the  streets, 
which  the  nurse  may  fold  up  in  a  moment  and  pat 
into  her  reticule ;  and  in  crowded  streeta  they  viil 
be  convenient.     The  expenditure  on  perambulaton     } 
in  London  alone,  within  four  years,  has  probahlr 
been  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,     The  expeadi* 
ture  in  the  provinces  and  ''eolonial  or  fore^a" 
parts  is  only  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  busioe^ 
and  the  original  inventor  is  said  to  have  cleai 
thirty  thousand  pounds  by  the  idea, — which  rumv 
is,  we  hope,  correct  to  a  penny;    while   otk: 
inventors  have  not  lost  by  their  exertions  in  tk 
trade.     We  introduced  the  gold  crushing  machiaes 
and  the  perambulatory  patent,  only  to  show  tht 
risk  of  dealing  in  patent  rights,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness  of  allowing  very  handsome  remuaentioo  to 
those  who  have  caught  and  perfected  a  good  thing,     i 
since  so  many  that  are  caught  turnout  to  be  perfect     1 
Tartars.  • 

We  remember  the  formation  of  one  of  these 
companies  for  a  mechanioal  purpose.  The  Fateot 
was  an  importation  from  America,  which  vas 
subjected  to  native  improvement  by  a  busthng 
person,  who  had  engaged  in  many  deaoriptions  oif 
work  in  his  lifetime.  He  purchased  for  an  <M 
song,  or  a  nominal  value,  and  after  associatiir 
another  adventurous  person,  possessed  of  sok 
capita],  in  his  venture,  he  submitted  the  piupoaL 
for  a  Joint-Stock  Company  to  work  the  maohinw. 
To  this  company  they  sold  their  right  for  £2S,000, 
payable  in  shares,  and  secured  appointments  of  veiy 
little  value  indeed  for  one  or  two  friends.  Thc^ 
firmly  believed  in  the  worth  of  their  own  oommodiij, 
and  they  acted  in  the  most  honourable  manner  to 
the  public.  When  their  plans  got  into  practice 
it  was  found  that  they  roughed  out  eveiything  but 
finished  nothing.  The  difficulty  was  partiallj 
surmounted,  but  in  accomplishing  that  object  the 
requisite  tools  were  found  to  cost  more  than  the 
value  of  the  work.  This  is  the  result  of  many 
excellent  schemes,  practicable  in  one  senae^  and 
impracticable  in  another  and  more  important 
meaning.  The  shareholders  entered  upon  the 
business  with  the  assurance  that  they  would  receive 
20  to  40  or  even  50  per  cent  tetnms,  if  they 
pleased.  The  profits  were  to  be  ai^ything  they 
might  select.  Prices  were  to  be  at  their  own 
disposal.  The  prospects  should  Imve  drawn  half 
the  capital  of  the  Exchange  in  supplication  to  be 
expended — and  no  doubt  would  have  done  so,  if 
they  had  been  believed ;  bat  they  did  induce  many 
persons  of  small  means  to  invest  their  savings  in 
the  great  meohaoioal  invention  and  the  reiult  has 
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been  utter  loss  of  the  capital,  and  an  additional 
outlay  ia  the  mysterious  process  of  winding  up. 

The  pefts  that  beset  the  mechanical  inventor  and 
his  supporters  should  ensure  for  him  and  them  a 
high  return ;  for  in  tlie  particular  department  which 
the  last  mentioned  company  expected  to  fill  within 
the  last  twenty  years  in  London  quite  two-hundred 
thousand  pounds  have  been  sunk  for  ever. 

The  getting  up  of  the  great  companies  is  effected 

often  withoat  promoter's  fees.     If  the  scheme  be 

a  plausible  and  probable  one,  and  a  hw  good 

names  patronise  it,  the  promoters  become  directors, 

iind  in  Ibst  capacity  set  aside  a  large  number  of 

shares  for  mutual  distribution.     If  these  shares 

come  oat  at  a  premium,  and  they  can  force  them 

on  the  market  without  bringing  them  back  to  par, 

thcj  sell  a  large  part  of  their  superfluous  stock,  and 

ffiin  the  differences.     During  the  railway  mania  a 

Yme  was  proposed  in  Scotland,  aud  one  merchant 

was  requested  to  act  as  director.     He  complied 

viih  the  invitation,  aud  had  one  thousand  shares 

allotted  to  him.      On  second  thoughts  he  decided 

i}ot  to  go  mto  the  scheme ;  but  here  was  his  letter 

cf  allotment  and  the  demand  for  his  deposit.     The 

iam  required  was  rather  startling,  but  a  competition 

existed  for  the  shares,  and  he  accepted  six  thou> 

sand  guineas  for  his  transference.     He  never  paid 

a  penny  in  the  business,  but  he  received  the  money. 

The  bayer  had  to  pay  the  deposit,  and  may  be 

tbioifal  that  the  line  was  never  made,  for  some 

put  of  the  deposit  was  returned,  but  the  premium 

was  necessarily  gone. 

Parliament  has  provided  certain  rules  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  construction  of  joint-stock  companies ; 
but  they  are  more  frequently  evaded  than  honestly 
folio ved.    A  certain  number  of  shares  must  be 
^abscribed  for  before  complete  registratiou.      A 
iiced  is  produced  with  signatures  for  the  magic 
^asaber,  and  ai\  official  adds  them  up,  and  pro- 
nounces all  right ;  but  nobody  inquires  into  the 
c'airacter,  or  even  the  address,  or  the  existence  of 
vUsabscribers.     The  law  should  punish  the  frauds 
wmtted  in  registration ;  but,  although  they  are 
Tciy  Dumerous  yet  we  do  not  recollect  that  any 
Wfl  CTcr  got  into  trouble  on  their  account.     We 
oooe  drew  the  attention  of  a  stockbroker  to  a 
^igiuiturc  for  one  thousand  pounds  to  a  deed  which 
lie  had  witnessed,  and  requested  some  information 
respecting  the  party  who  could  not  be  found  at  the 
address  given — who  never  had  been  there — and 
vho  had  paid  nothing.     He  replied,  that  he  wit- 
nessed many  signatures,   and   could. give   no  in- 
formation.   His  attention  was  directed  further  to 
ihefact  that  two  signatures,  placed  immediately 
together,  executed  apparently  on  the  same  day, 
and  witnessed  by  him,  were  in  the  same  hand- 
witiag,  very  slightly  disguised.     He  admitted  the 
apparent  difficulty,  but  he  could  not  account  for  it, 
adding,  however,  that  such  things  were  common. 
An  inTCstigation  into  that  deed  brought  out  seventy 
lignatores  either  false  or  that  might  as  well  have 
lieeii false;  although  they  were  all  witnessed  by 
^  attorney's  clerk,  who,  when  pressed  on  the  sub- 


ject, admitted  that  the  parties  signed  in  a  tavern, 
and  some  of  them  had  half-a-crown  for  the  job. 
The  substantial  shareholders  ultimately  paid  the 
losses,  which  happily  were  limited,  and  the  a&ir 
dropped. 

These  proceedings  are  not  absolutely  common,  yet 
on  a  subsequent  occasion,  two  individuals  who  were 
applied  to  for  their  signatures,  as  men  of  straw,  to 
a  rather  important  deed,  sought  our  advice  on  the 
subject.  They  were  in  the  receipt  of  small  weekly 
wages,  and  had  no  property  whatever;  but  they 
declined  five  shillings  for  their  promise  to  take 
and  hold,  and  what  was  more  important,  pay  for 
stock  valued  at  live  hundred  pounds,  in  a  very 
promising  concern. 

This  device  in  the  getting  up  of  public  compa- 
nies, might  be  neutralised  by  requiring  some  satis- 
factory certificate  that  the  subscribers  exist ;  are 
to  be  found  at  the  addresses  attached  to  their 
names ;  have  been  householders  for  a  given  period, 
or  supply  some  other  means  of  forming  an  opinion, 
not  of  their  credit,  but  of  their  very  being,  and 
abo  that  the  undertaking  is  not  ostensibly  and 
wholly  ridiculous. 

The  payment  of  a  certain  part  of  the  capital  is 
necessary  to  get  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  and 
for  other  purposes;  but  the  difficulty  ia  snr* 
mounted  by  paying  in  the  money  to  the  bankers — 
and  immediately  drawing  it  out  again,  and  repay- 
ing the  parties  who  have  made  the  advances.  This 
peculiarity  in  getting  up  might  be  met  by  fequiring 
that  the  capital  should  be  lodged  at  a  responsible 
bankers  for  a  month  before  the  commencement  of 
the  agreeable  business  of  chequeing.  It  might  be 
cured  by  preventing  directors  from  drawbg  cheques 
except  for  the  absolute  payments  of  the  company. 
In  other  words,  money  lodged  officially,  in  the 
name  of  the  company,  might  be  held  to  be  its 
property,  for  which  the.  directors  would  be  ac- 
countable to  the  shareholders — without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  came.  A 
clear  arrangement  of  that  nature  would  provide 
security  against  bubble  payments,  for  no  other  end 
than  their  appearance  in  the  banker's  book.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  the  cash  book  of  one  com- 
pany, before  it  had  earned  a  sovereign,  or  had 
been  paid  a  guinea — except  as  capital — and  that 
was  less  than  £10,000  at  the  time;  but  the  tran- 
sactions on  the  cash  book  had  apparently  mounted 
up  to  very  nearly  four  times  that  amount. 

The  "getting  up*'  of  small  companies  is  fre- 
quently spoiled  by  dead  weight  at  the  commence- 
ment. The  promoters  want  influence  and  money. 
Somebody  who  has  the  last  assists  them  under  a 
condition  favourable  to  a  contract  or  a  oousin.  If 
a  wealthy  man  risks  a  thousand  pounds  in  a  case 
of  this  nature,  to  him  it  may  be  a  good  investment, 
and  to  all  others  concerued  a  dead  loss.  His  pro- 
fits in  one  direction  exceed  his  losses  in  another, 
and  yet  he  croaks  over  his  sorrows  like  a  sterling 
victim. 

The  radical  folly  of  some  schemes  secures  their 
They  could  not  pay  under  the  best  mausge- 


nun, 
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ment,  because  the  object  is  rotten.  Once,  in 
recent  years,  the  people  of  the  north-east  of  Scot- 
land, generally  a  sagacious  race,  were  smitten  by 
the  mania  of  money-lending  to  people  at  a  distance 
of  six  or  seven  thousand  miles,  over  whom  they 
possessed  no  control,  with  whom  they  had  no  con- 
nexion. They  formed  Illinois  Associations,  Mis- 
sissipi  Companies,  Missouri  Confederations,  Iowa 
Land  Schemes,  and  we  forget  all  the  names  of 
these  concerns,  in  one  pound  shares,  in  which  farm 
servants,  male  and  female,  invested  their  savings 
— in  nearly  all  cases  perpetually  ;  for  either  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  were  unfavourable  to 
alien  creditors,  or  the  securities  taken  were  not 
substantial ;  or  something  occured  whereby  the 
principal  was  lost,  and  the  interest  was  lost ;  and 
patience  was  lost,  as  prudence  had  been  long  before. 
The  object  was  vicious,  but  not  more  so  than  the 
results,  which  were  in  nearly  every  case,  "  nothing 
and  vexation." 

A  similar  epidemic  occurred  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  during  the  railway  mania,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  money  was  spent  at  home.  A  num- 
ber of  associations  were  formed  to  advance  money 
upon  scrip  and  share  securities.  They  were 
devised  to  uphold  the  value  of  that  kind  of  stock ; 
and  they  began  to  lend  when  it  was  in  an  excited 
and  therefore  an  unsafe  state.  The  securities  were 
thus  mortgaged  for  more  than  their  value,  and  a 
confusion  occurred  that  could  scarcely  be  rivalled 
in  Liverpool  if  cotton  were  suddenly  to  fall  by 
twopence  per  lb.  The  companies  began  to  collapse 
in  less  than  twelvemonths  from  their  appearance 
on  the  field ;  and  in  two  years  a  fourth  part  of  the 
shareholders  were  ruined  totally,  while  some  of 
them  are  yet,  we  believe,  engaged  in  winding  up 
an  endless  thread,  in  many  instances,  which  law- 
yers spin  during  the  term  of  their  professional  ex- 
istence, and  sometimes  sell  to  their  successors  as 
part  of  their  "  good  will.'* 

Tbf  lawyers  arc  probably  not  blameable  on  this 
account,  but  the  law  is  culpable ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  getting  down  of  public  companies,  the  most 
difficult  operation  connected  with  them.  The  gold 
comptinies  that  came  into  existence  immediately 
after  the  Australian  and  Calif omian  discoveries, 
have  probably  caused  the  greatest  loss  of  modern 
times  in  a  single  class.  Three  millions  is  a  very 
moderate  estimate  indeed  of  the  money  squandered 
in  a  joint-stock  scramble  for  gold.  The  credulity 
of  the  public  in  the  first  dawning  of  gold-digging 
was  a  delightful  mine  for  speculation.  Two  ad- 
venturers, who  could  not  have  gained  a  footing  out 
of  London,  decided  to  meet  the  public  taste.  One 
of  the  partners  had  established  a  right  to  so  many 
hundred  acres  of  land  somewhere  in  Australia.  He 
had  never  seen  the  land,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  civilised  man  ever  had,  except 
the  surveyor,  if  it  had  been  surveyed ;  but  for  pre- 
sent the  two  gentlemen  were  conversant  with  the 
locality,  which  was  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
gold-mining  districts.  Its  dust  sparkled  in  the 
sunbeams,  when  he  shone,  and  each   successive 


shower  turned   up   new  riches,      Australia  M 

nothing  to  equal,  or  at  least  to  surpass,  this  field  of 

gold.     Very  strange  it  was  that  these  two  meu, 

whose  single  object  in  life  always  appeared  to  be 

wealth,  should  have  suddenly  become  anxious  to 

divide  their  fortune  with  strangers  ;   hut  at  tk 

time  men  had  not,  or  they  would  not  take,  leisure 

to  examine  motives.    The  land  was  sold  a  dead 

bargain,    upon  a   report    which    apparentlj  vas 

signed   by   the   Colonial    Surveyor,  altliougli  h 

reality  by  a  person  who  claimed  the  same  name.  A 

long  price  in   cash  and   shares  was  paid  for  tbe 

estate.     The  company  was  formed.    The  prospects 

were   brilliant.       Shares    went    freely   into  ih 

market,  and  premiums  were  absolutely  paid.  A 

staff  was  engaged,  and  the  staff  departed  to  itm 

for  the  laud.     By  some  means  it  was  defined,  k 

far   as  a  swamp   is  defineable.     It  abounded: 

kangaroos  on  the  borders,  and  was  inacccssiblfi 

humanity  towards  the  centre.      Necessariljf  it  n 

worthless,  for  nobody  ever  dreamed  of  gold  in  i'.i 

locality,   except  the   staff  and  tbeir  masters,  c: 

heard  of  sparkling  sands  around  its  sedgy  \tuk 

The  other  speculations  of  the  staff  were  cquallj 

bad,    and    they   reported    ruin.      The  cooipanj 

attempted  to  wind  up,  are  attempting  etcn  jet, 

and  are  quite  between  the  teeth  of  the  lawyers; 

but  the  two  adventurers  divided  five  or  six  to- 

sand  pounds,  and  are  contented.     Not  one  golden 

company  has  yet  escaped  from  the  meshes  of  tic 

Winding-up  Act  and  the  Master  in  Chancery. 

Two  years  and  a-half  since  a  small  companj, 
with  under  fifty  shareholders,  resolved  to  \riDdDp. 
The  resolution  was  extremely  foolish — for  a  babiicc 
of  their  capital  survived  suflicient  to  pay  tlif- 
debts  ;  but  the  first  contributors  expected  to  ccr- 
pel  some  other  persons  to  become  contributarie. 
and  thus  they  anticipated  a  dividend,  although  ov 
a  small  one.  Two  years  have  passed  since  ikk< 
vestige  of  the  company's  property  was  soJi  I's 
rents  discharged,  its  premises  let  to  the  }i>^^ 
bidder,  all  its  accounts  collected,  and  its  bocVs 
balanced.  During  that  long  period  it  has  reposfd 
in  the  arms  of  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  who  awakcocd 
at  last  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  in  April  the  to- 
holders  were  invited  by  circular  to  appear  in  ^^ 
court,  and  state  any  objections  they  might  have  to 
pay  fifty  per  cent,  additional  to  the  capiUl  con- 
tributed by  them  formerly.  Some  of  these  hap.es 
contributaries  have  left  the  country ;  others  baTc 
appealed  to  one  court  to  clear  them  from  aDolbcr ; 
a  third  class  have  alienated  their  property  ;Md 
several  may  be  dead.  Therefore,  when  thcpajicg 
contributaries  have  delivered  their  fifty  per  cent. 
in  the  present  year,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  will  give 
the  case  a  rest  again ;  and  two  years  hereafter  the 
balance  remaining  in  credit  and  life  maj  b»j^  * 
supplemental  call  for  other  fifty  per  cent.  By  th»« 
steps  the  case  maybe  settled  ere  1870,  and  the 
balances  remain  in  court— for  nobody  will  call  lor 
them— if  any  such  thing  as  a  balance  repayable  w 
contributaries  be  allowed  ever  to  exist  m  l" 
Euglish  Court  of  Chancery. 
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The  most  ridiculous  case  in  recent  years  was 
opened  up  in  the  same  Court  of  Chancery  last 
month.      Lord  Curzou  had,  during  the   railway 
excitement,  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  in  the 
direction  of  a  proposed  company,  whose  line — if 
they  had  ever  constructed  a  line — would  have 
passed  his  neighbourhood.     The  plan  was  not  car- 
ried out.  and  the  debts  had  to  be  apportioned. 
Lord  Gorzon  had  been  once  in  the  committee-room, 
and  he  was  willing  to  contribute  his  share  of  the 
expenses  incurred  during  his  connexion  with  the 
company.  The  Master  in  Chancery  in  1851  decided 
in  hU  fiTour,  and  held  the  offer  to  be  fair.     Since 
that  petiod  a  different  decision,  in  a  parallel  case, 
has  been  given ;  and  now,  five  years  after  the  last 
judgment.  Lord  Curzon  is  again  called  into  court 
on  the  same  question.     The  debts  must  have  been 
oontzacted  by  the  company  ten,  or  nearly  ten  years 
ago — for  no  new  schemes  were  offered  in  1847. 

The  merits  of  the  case  are  unknown  to  us,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  appear  from  the  law  reports ; 
jet  here  is  a  company  running  its  tenth  year  in 
a  state  of  winding-up,  and  it  is  not  yet  wound  up 
— nor  very  near  to  the  completion  of  the  process ; 
and  a  defendant,  who  five  years  since,  had  a  solemn 
decision  of  the  Court  in  favour  of  his  offer  and 
opinion,  now  told  that  they  have  got  new  light- 
not  on  his  case — but  on  the  bearing  and  meaning 
o(  the  law ;  for  the  facts  stand  now  as  they  stood 
in  1851;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  former 
jgBorance  of  their  business,  he  must  appear  and 
%iit  his  battle  o'er  again ;  while,  for  anything  dis- 
cernible to  the  contrary,  when  another  new  light 
breaks  into  the  commonly  dark  and  dim  portals  of 
Chanceiy,  he  may  be  requested,  a  third  time,  to 
employ  hb  solicitor  and  fee  his  barrister. 

These  facts  show  the  difficully  of  getting  down 
a  company,  and  the  injustice  of  the  system.  A 
shareholder,  once  within  the  Court,  can  form  no 
idea  when  he  will   ever  get  out  again.      The 


leisurely  pace  of  the  o£5cials  allows  many  persons, 
who  should  be  contributaries,  to  escape ;  and  the 
burden  thus  falls  on  the  honest,  and  the  honourable, 
not  only  of  their  own,  but  of  other  persons'  losses. 
The  limited  liability  bills  do  not  provide  an  efficient 
and  quick  instrument  for  winding  up ;  although 
the  case  presents,  certainly,  no  greater  difficulties 
than  a  bankrupt,  or  insolvent  estate.  The  exist- 
ence of  limited  liability,  wherever  it  is  applied,  will 
remove  part  of  the  evil — ^because  it  will  limit 
contributions.  A  shareholder  will  know  the  worst 
possible  position  that  he  can  occupy ;  and  com- 
panies under  that  restriction  will  not  obtain  credit 
readily  to  large  amounts,  for  those  who  deal  with 
them  must  have  always  the  fear  of  crossing 
the  limit. 

These  facts  form  no  good  reason  for  wasting  the 
money  of  the  shareholders  and  suspending  liabili- 
ties over  them  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  law 
might  surely  permit  a  ruined  company  to  drop 
quietly  out  of  sight  at  little  cost.  Two  or  three 
official  accountants,  backed  with  the  advice  and 
power  of  the  sheriffs  in  Scotch  counties,  might  ar- 
range the  contributions  for  any  company  with  a 
local  business,  in  three  to  six  months.  A  board 
of  three  or  five  gentlemen,  two  or  three  account- 
ants, and  one  or  two  barristers  or  stipendiary 
magistrates  might  be  employed,  to  see  that  public 
companies  were  fairly  got  up  and  cheaply  put 
down.  The  Begistrar  of  Companies  has  an  office 
merely  for  reference,  and  makes  no  examination 
into  the  character  or  status  of  the  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  his  registries,  or  whether  the 
names  be  mythical  or  real.  The  law  might  pro- 
vide for  the  latter  proof  and  without  offence  to  any 
party,  except  the  officials  of  Chancery,  and  even  in 
the  interest  of  all  others,  might  regulate  more 
wisely  than  at  present,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  one  half  of  the  joint-stock  companies,  whose 
schemes  dazzle  often  to  deceive. 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


THE  TRBATT  OV  PEACE. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  they  satisfy  very  few  persons  in  this 
country.  The  general  feeling  is  that  France  feared 
that  the  progress  of  hostilities  would  be  necessarily 
^volntions,  and  the  Emperor  does  not  want  them. 
One  revolution  brought  him  to  a  high  point  on  the 
irheel,  and  unlike  his  uncle  he  is  satisfied  in  the 
meantime  with  a  brilliant  crown,  worth,  it  is  said, 
nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  sterling  annually ;  and 
therefore  he  wants  peace  to  restrain  demagogues 
ud  an  the  vulgarities. 

These  opinions  were  perfectly  acceptable  to  our 
own  court,  whose  Germanic  connections  laboured 
hard  for  a  peace  upon  any  terms.     Tiie  House  of 


Coburg  thrives  by  peace.  Its  policy  is  the  Buona- 
partism  of  matrimony,  and  its  scions  seek  peace 
that  they  may  marry  more  lands,  more  dowries. 

A  general  illumination  of  London  was  once  pro- 
posed ;  but  the  rejoicings  will  be  confined  to  sundry 
fireworks  in  the  parks  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the 
bill  will  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

Military  reviews  have  occui-red  at  Aldershott 
and  other  places  where  a^  considerable  number  of 
soldiers  are  congregated ;  but  among  military  circles 
the  peace  is  not  popular ;  and  that  probably  arises 
less  from  its  own  character  than  /rom  its  formation 
in  any  character. 

The  Militia  officers  fear  that  their  services  may 
be  no  longer  requisite,  after  many  of  them  have 
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parted  with  their  business  and  pacific  manner  of 
life  to  defend  the  country.  The  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  line  felt  themselves  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  they  wanted  honour.  The  naval  service 
have  accomplished  little;  and  they  expected  an 
opportunity  of  showing  the  capabilities  of  the  new 
gunboats,  which  swarm  in  the  Solent.  The  peace 
dbappoints  them.  Tiiey  had  a  poor  substitute  for 
their  Baltic  work  in  a  review,  on  the  23rd  of  April, 
of  240  vessels  of  war,  carrying  3,000  guns,  manned 
by  over  30,000  men,  who  were  all  engaged  to  go 
to  the  Baltic ;  but  cannot  get  there ;  because 
Hungary  might  some  day  rise  in  wrath,  Italy 
assert  its  independence,  and  Poland  reclaim  its 
place  among  the  nations. 

Commercial  men  favour  the  treaty  in  the  hope 
of  obtaining  cheap  money — although  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  realised  ;  and  premiums  on  the  shares 
of  new  schemes,  which  will  ruin  numbers  of  credu- 
lous investors. 

Kassia  has  unquestionably  suffered  great  losses 
in  the  war — greater  certainly  than  tliose  of  all  the 
Allies  in  men,  immense  in  fortifications,  material, 
and  ships,  and  decisive,  for  a  time  in  European 
prestige—although  the  fall  of  Kars  breaks  the 
Russian  fall  in  Asia. 

The  treaty  is  unpopular  in  this  country.  The 
Common  Council  of  London  on  the  24th,  declined 
to  rejoice  on  the  subject.  The  fireworks  proposed 
by  the  Government  in  the  three  capitals  do  not 
even  eUcit  gratitude  from  the  Commons — who, 
like  other  people,  might  gladly  seize  any  pretext 
for  a  gtneral  holiday.  The  irregularities  to  which 
the  Peers  and  Commons  were  subjected  in  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  fleet  and  witness  the  naval  review 
on  the  23rd,  soured  their  tempers — not  over  amia- 
ble towards  the  Ministry  before — and  supplied  the 
Legislature  with  practical  illustrations  of  Balaklava, 
and  the  "  ingenuity  and  promptitude*'  wherewith 
business  may  have  been  conducted  on  the  plateau 
before  Sebaatopol. 

MINISTERIAL   DEFJBATS. 

The  defeats  of  the  Ministry  have  been  numerous. 
The  principal  are  on  Lord  John  Russell's  educa- 
tional resolutions,  where  the  majority  against  them 
in  the  Commons  was  overwhelming— chiefly  against 
a  resolution  which  pre-shadowed  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem, but  wliich  was  never  put,  for  the  House  re- 
jected the  preliminary,  and  saved  themselves  fur- 
ther trouble  with  its  supporters.  The  Educational 
Commissioners  fall  into  an  error  not  generally  ob- 
served. They  tx  an  average  of  years  at  which 
they  say  all  children  should  be  at  school — although 
no  average  can  be  formed  on  the  subject.  They 
deal  with  intellects  as  some  joint-stock  companies, 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  planks,  deal  with 
timber.  They  imagine  that  each  individual  should 
be  for  the  same  fixed  time  under  water — taking  no 
account  of  the  difference  in  application,  in  capabi- 
lities, and  intentions.  A  lad  who  is  designed  for 
some  occupations  will  not  require  to  learn  land 
surveying.     Another,  who  has  no  taste  for  the  sea, 


need  not  study  navigation.  The  Gommiwionets 
overlook  these  facts,  and  insist  upon  a  number  of  i 
years  at  school,  as  the  fair  average  for  yoang 
persons,  boys  and  girls — ^the  time  altogether  an* 
necessary  to  acquire  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
the  elements  of  geography,  and  general  history-- 
being  all  that  a  multitude  of  scholars  acquire  or 
retain.  Education  is  bad  and  low  in  many  dis- 
tricts, and  almost  nil  in  many  families ;  yet  the 
facts  need  not  be  painted  so  black  as  to  become 
fictions. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Spooncr,  on 
the  Maynooth  bill,  was  an  ugly  business— for  it 
occurred  in  a  house  of  almost  four  hundred  men* 
bers,  including  pairs.  The  leaders  of  the  two  greit 
divisions  are  disobliged  by  this  gentleman's  suoo^, 
and  nobody  more  than  the  Earl  of  Derby,  or  Mr. 
DisraeH.  The  Maynooth  bill,  we  apprehiend,  mwH 
go  with  the  whole  Eoolesiastioal  grants  or  propci^ 
in  Ireland ;  and  Mr.  Black,  the  member  for  Edia- 
burgh,  put  the  case  in  its  lowest  form,  and  hid 
therefore  almost  tlie  lowest  possible  number  of 
supporters,  when  he  attempted  to  throw  Maynooth 
and  the  small  Presbyterian  grant  in  Ireland  to- 
gether.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  he  was  led  into 
the  temptation.  If  he  had  moved  a  comBiitte,  to 
examine  into  the  whole  system  of  endowments  and 
grants  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland,  |ie 
would  have  commanded  a  more  respectable  min- 
ority ;  and  would  have  been  doing  that  of  vbieh 
he  has  been  talking  all  his  life — promoting  voIm- 
taryism  instead  of  assailing  a  sect.  The  manner 
of  slipping  over  this  bill  to  repeal  the  lasibill  is  not 
clear  yet  to  the  uninitiated — so  near  are  we  np 
a  dissolution ;  but  it  will  be  done. 

A  Church  Discipline  Act  supplied  a  defeat  ii^ 
the  Peers ;  and  in  this  case  the  English  bisbcjij 
were  arrayed  against,  and  their  Irish  brethren  for 
the  bill.  All  agree  that  something  should  be  done, 
but  the  majority  decide  that  the  Gofemmeal  »»• 
sure  is  not  that  something. 

Ministers  resisted — for  they  have  fallen  intotbe 
habit  of  resisting— a  resolution  moved  by  Viscount 
GJoderich,  in  favour  of  public  examinations  of  cf^' 
didates  for  appointments  in  the  civil  service. 
Private  examinations,  like  those  of  the  India  House, 
will  become  only  the  means  of  bestowing  patronage 
on  the  examiners.  Even  if  they  be  honest  as  steel 
the  public  will  suspect  them ;  and  unless  the  pro- 
ceedings be  public,  the  system  will  assuredly 
fail  in  producing  all  those  good  results  anticipated 
from  its  adoption, 

Rumours  circulate  in  some  quarters  of  a  Minis- 
terial resignation  to  prove  the  folly  of  those  who 
originated  them.  A  Ministry  never  resigns  ▼hw 
six  months  salary  can  be  secured  by  a  ripe  dissola- 
tion.  Other  persons  say  that  an  infusion  of 
Peelism  is  to  be  made  with  the  hope  of  strengtben- 
ing  Palmerstonianism ;  but  all  substances  arc  not 
adhesive,  and  the  additions  would  only  weaken  the 
mass.  Viscount  Palmerston  should  have  moved 
forward  and  onward,  but  like  other  statesmen  m 
office  he  prefers  to  be  dragged  rather  than  to  drag. 
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The  puUie  complain  of  admirals  without  energy 
and  generab  without  enthusiasm,  but  the  epidemi- 
cal dullness  has  also  reached  the  higher  political 
cirdea.  The  times  need  statesmen^  and  we  are 
priTileged  to  haye  the  8er?icea  of  cleyer  punsters. 

HTDIA. 

Indian  business  has  occupied  the  evenings  of  the 

Peers  more  than  is  usual  in  either  House ;  and  the 

Marquis  of  Clancicarde,  as  brother-in-law  of  the 

present  GoTemor-Geueral,  has  become  suddenly 

acquainted  with  the  state  of  Hindostan.     He  is 

waxinly  supported  by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who 

has  r^  ibe  Madras  torture  committee  report,  and 

is  scaoda&ed  at  the  result,  which  amounts  to  the 

{act  tint  the  native  collectors  and  police  can  only 

he  Irosted  under  the  eye  of  Europeans ;    and  in 

the  interest  of  the  cultivators  and  operatives  of  the 

last  we  must  increase  the  number  of  Europeans 

in  the  service  until  they  amount  to  a  little  army. 

The  introduction  of  European  planters,  to  whom 

bad  might  be  let  on  long  leases,  and  who  might 

fonn  estates^  reside  upon  them,  and  sublet,  under 

proper  regulations,  might  prove  to  be  a  still  more 

effective  reform. 

The  empire  of  British  India  is  probably  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved,  the  rapidity  of  its 
giovth,  and  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  structure, 
lorwme  past  years,  the  British  people  have  ex- 
posed, and  have  felt  anxiety  for,  the  prosperity 
o(  India,  in  some  respects  more  commensurate  to 
tlieir  responsibilities  than  the  apathy  of  the  last 
geoeration  on  this  subject.  The  reasons  for  this 
change  are  evident,  and  will  continue  to  operate, 
ve  believe,  for  the  mutual  good  of  all  the  parties 
ia  this  singular  connexion.  The  Torture  Commis- 
aon  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  supplies  evidence 
of  the  benefit  gained  by  the  "  individual"  natives 
from  British  guidance  and  rule.  Some  of  our 
bome-joumab  have  referred  to  the  torture  cases  as 
QOTd  cruelties,  whereas  they  are  the  fag-ends  and 
^ni^ents  of  former  atrocities.  In  all  districts 
tltejue  fewer  in  number  and  lighter  in  character 
^  in  former  times.  In  all,  they  are  committed 
without  the  knowledge  of  British  magistrates,  and 
tlieir  commission  is  a  crime,  punished  in  some  col- 
fetorates  lightly  and  in  others  severely.  They 
occur,  apparently,  for  three  distinct  purposes — first, 
to  compel  the  payment  of  arrears  of  rent ;  second, 
to  obtain  bribes  or  perquisites ;  and  third,  to  extort 
<K)Dfe98ions  of  alleged  or  real  offences.  The  prac- 
tice of  torture  under  any  circumstances  was  denied 
^  the  authorities  of  the  Indian  House  in  Parlia- 
loent)  with  language  extremely  impolitic  and  rash. 
If  these  gentlemen  believed  all  that  they  said,  yet, 
^th  the  limited  knowledge  that  they  could  have 
acquiied,  their  bold  words  were  unjustifiable.  The 
Wunistration  of  Indian  details  is  left  to  natives. 
Ihe  Dumber  of  British  officials  is  not  sufficient  to 
«llow  a  proper  supervision  on  their  part  of  the 
hoaineis  in  their  localities.  One  British  official 
foteieh  district  oontaining  ten  thouMod  inhabitants. 


would  require,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people,  a  civil  service  fifteen  thousand  strong. 
Even  in  this  country  a  single  revenue  officer  could 
not  attend  to  the  business  of  ten  thousand  persons, 
especially  if,  as  in  Madras,  that  business  involved 
the  practice  of  agent,  steward,  and  bailiff.  The 
salaries  of  even  fifteen  thousand  British  collectors, 
at  £200  per  annum  each,  would  amount  to  three 
millions  sterling  annually ;  and  as  the  rent  of  land 
is  very  light,  not  more  often  than  a  rupee,  or  two 
shUliugs,  per  acre,  the  collection  would  consume  in 
some  districts  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds,  and 
form  in  all  a  heavy  per  centage  on  the  general 
result.  We  are  not  certain  that  this  expensive 
reform  would  not  pay.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  returns  are  not  fairly  and  fully  made  by  collec- 
tors of  dishonest  habits.  Adequate  evidence  is 
supplied,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  these  collectors 
favour  their  friends  without  the  slightest  obstacle. 
Human  nature  is  not  better  in  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
probably  worse,  from  the  absence  of  many  control- 
ling influences,  than  at  home;  but  here  we  find 
bailiffs  on  gentlemen*s  estates  able  to  crush  an 
enemy  of  small  means,  or  to  help  a  friend ;  and 
the  bailiffs  on  the  great  estate  of  the  East  India 
Company  are  not  likely  to  be  less  powerful,  or 
more  scrupulous.  The  employment  of  a  sufficiently 
numerous  staff  of  British  officials — and  of  natives 
educated,  if  possible,  in  this  country,  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  obtained — paid  a  proper  remuueration, 
and  retiring  allowances,  might  increase  the  revenue, 
and  yet  protect  the  tenant  from  oppression,  and 
illegal  torture.  A  large  part  of  the  Anglo -Indian 
press  insists  upon  the  employment  of  native  officials 
and  the  suppression  of  torture  with  the  same 
breath.  The  report  of  the  Madras  commissioners 
indicates  the  impossibility — hopeless  and  utter,  at 
present,  we  fear,  of  attaining  both  objects — 
although  they  are  both  very  good ;  for  either  the 
number  of  British  officials  must  be  greatly  increased, 
or  we  must  live  patiently  for  a  time  under  the  con- 
viction that  much  injustice,  oppression,  robbery, 
and  even  torture,  occur  by  our  authority,  and  in 
our  name ;  but  the  torture  is  doubtless  improving 
in  character,  the  robberies  are  fewer  than  in 
former  periods,  the  oppressions  are  lighter  in  their 
nature  than  in  previous  times,  and  injustice  is 
covered  with  a  cowl,  and  lives  in  darkness,  like  a 
hypocrite,  instead  of  its  former  barefaced  life  as  a 
domestic  institution,  recognised  by  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  State — which  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Oude,  to  the  date  of  its  annexa- 
tion; and  was  evidently  the  practice  of  many 
native  States  until  the  formation  of  the  Anglo - 
Indian  Empire  in  the  last  century. 

The  Madras  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
allegations  of  torture  have  shown  that  it  b  prac- 
tised— first,  illegally,  for  a  legal  purpose,  to  obtain 
payment  of  debts  to  the  revenue,  consisting  of  rents; 
second,  illegally,  for  the  illegal  object  of  obtaining 
bribes ;  third,  as  illegally^  for  a  legal  purpose — to 
pxHSure  evidence. 
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Bents  must  be  recovered,  and  a  ne\r  system  of 
land  tenure,  wltli  leases,  and  the  hypothec  of  land- 
owners in  this  country,  should  afford  ample  security 
for  payment.  The  tortures  practised  have  become 
lighter  as  British  influence  has  penetrated  into  the 
rural  districts ;  but  their  existence,  to  auy  extent, 
in  auy  form,  at  any  place  within  our  dominions,  is 
distressing. 

BOIOSTIC. 

The  splendid  weather  of  the  month,  although 
low  in  temperature,  has  not  changed  materially  the 
intentions  of  those  who  hold  com — and  hold  it 
hard.  Prices  have  not  been  materially  reduced, 
although  the  restoration  of  peace  was  also  to  be 
the  restoration  of  cheapness.  Another  disappoint- 
ment has  occurred  iu  money,  which  continues  both 
dear  and  scarce.  The  fatuity  of  preserving  mone- 
tary laws  entirely  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  will  be  exposed  farther,  by  its  conse- 
quences, before  autumn.  The  reserve  of  notes  in 
the  Bank  of  England  has  fallen  to  a  dangerous  ebb, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  our  importations,  the 
stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  banks  is  now  two  and  a  fourth 
millions  under  the  amount  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

A  vast  body  of  coUicrs  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
have  struck  against  a  proposal  of  their  employers 
to  reduce  wages  by  twenty  per  cent.  The  men 
earned  formerly  five  shillings  daily,  and  the  pro- 
posed terms  would  reduce  them  to  four  shillings. 
They  number  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  in- 
dividuals, and  caaes  of  intimidation — cases  also  of 
riot  have  occurred  among  them ;  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  this  great  reduction  in  the  value 
of  their  labour  can  be  accepted  with  patience  by 
every  man  among  great  numbers.  The  scandals 
consequent  on  these  strikes  might  be  avoided  or 
greatly  lessened  by  the  formation  of  local  Boards 
to  arbitrate  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  scheme  has  wrought  well  iu  some  places,  and  a 
proposal  has  been  made  in  Parliament  to  establish 
the  system  more  generally. 

The  payment  of  wages  on  an  earlier  day  of  each 
week  than  its  last,  and  the  reduction  of  labour's 
week  by  the  last  half  of  Saturday,  elicited  one  of 
the  earlier  "May  meetings"  of  London — if  the 
act  of  April  can  be  credited  to  May ;  and  probably 
the  largest  of  the  series  for  1856,  as  the  cause 
deserves ;  for  the  prosperity  of  all  the  other  move- 
ments depends  much  upon  its  success. 

There  has  been  a  decidedly  easier  market  for 
money  for  commercial  purposes,  and  discounts  for 
first  class  paper  can  be  had  at  from  5^  to  5f  per 
cent.,  while  the  Bank  of  England  has  not  yet  re- 
duced its  rate.  Business  still  remains  in  a 
transition  state,  such  as  would  only  be  anticipated 
from  a  return  of  peace,  and  though  no  further 
failures  Imve  been  announced,  a  great  indisposition 
is  shewn  towards  operating  from  a  fear  that  the 
great  fall  in  the  value  of  every  description  of 
merchandise  mast  eventually  entail  difficulties 
which  may,  however,  for  the  present  be  tided  over. 


It  is  thought  that  much  of  this  may  be  obviated  br 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  all  the  Con- 
tinental money  markets,  and  from  the  iniprored 
demand  which  must  take  place  for  our  manufactures. 
The  course  of  Exchange  also  is  proceedmg  still  io 
favour  of  England,  and  the  oply  demand  which  b 
expected  to  rise  for  bullion  is  towards  the  Bast. 
The  instalments  of  the  Turkish  loan  has  been  piid 
without  causing  any  pressure,  though  money  h& 
been  on  demand  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  meet 
the  balance  of  our  own  loan  of  eight  millions.  Tbe 
Bank  of  Prance  has  received  a  large  addition  to  its 
stock  of  specie,  and  it  is  calculated  that  sone 
diminution  will  be  made  in  its  charge  for  discout. 
How  far  the  Bank  of  England  will  foUov  tbe 
example  at  present  appears  doubtful,  as  not  dj 
are  numerous  projects  afloat  for  companies  to  be 
formed  under  the  new  law  of  *'  Limited  Liabi%' 
many  of  which  will  have  to  be  diseouraged,  k 
also  the  likelihood  of  further  loans  for  fonsi 
countries.  Meanwhile,  though  the  Bank  of  h^- 
land  may  restrict  its  accommodation  in  order  to 
repress  nndue  speculation,  yet  the  amount  d 
private  unemployed  capital  is  sufficiently  great  to 
give  that  elasticity  to  trade  generally  whicA  1 1«3 
stringent  state  of  the  money  market  is  alooe 
wanting  to  produce. 

The  com  market  remains  in  the  same  quiet  stile 
without  any  important  change  in  prices.  The 
weather  remains  cold,  which  is  considered  not  to 
be  unfavourable  for  the  growing  crops,  is  bj 
checking  their  growth  now,  they  will  be  les 
liable  to  injury  hereafter.  It  has  also  been  iscer- 
tained  that  no  great  quantity  of  gram  can  comcin 
to  affect  the  market,  which  renders  farmers  u:«i 
factors  firm  holders  of  wheat. 

THE  CBIMB/LN  AlTD  CHEI6fiA  COUMISSXOKEIi 

We  received  the  following  letter,  unfortnnMT, 
too  late  for  publication  in  our  last  number.  7^ 
delay  was  accidental : — 

IS,  St  JamM  Square^  LmA*. 
eth  March. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  remarks  in  yonrmigj- 
zinc  for  the  present  month,  on  the  M*Ncu> 
Tulloch  report,  I  beg  to  inform  you,  whit  tw 
writer  appears  not  to  know,  that  Lord  Baglw  ji« 
unlimited  power  to  expend  millions  of  money,  if « 
found  it  necessary,  in  procuring  extra  sapp&s Ji 
all  descriptions  for  the  troops  placed  under  ha 
command.  This  authority  most  have  ^  P^' 
fectly  weU  known  to  all  the  Head-Qoartcr  Stiff, 
general  and  personal,  and  is  alone  suffident  to 
deprive  these  officers  of  all  excuse  for  thar  crac'' 
Ignorant  obstinacy,  in  not  issuing  the  grwt  cows, 
rugs,  blankets,  fee,  in  their  possession.  Tw 
value  of  the  whole  of  these  articles  together  wuW 
not  exceed  £100,000.  whereas  the  Duke  of  W- 
castle  had  given  authority  to  expend  milhonsere^ 
if  it  became  necessary,  on  extras  to  be  procarw 
from  the  surrounding  countries.  This  fact  corr^ 
from  the  very  best  authority,  that  of  »  g«^ 
officer,  whom  the  Duke  himself  informed  of  itw® 
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tbe  Qeoerai  retained  from  the  Crimea,  and  was 
speaking  with  His  Grace  on  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
asters of  the  army.     Besides,  when  the  General 
went  back  again  to  the  Crimea,  Lord  Raglau  in- 
timated to  liirn  that  he  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  conversation  between  him  and  the  Duke! 
The  Home  GoTcmment  was  informed,  early  in  the 
sommer  of  1854,  and  again  in   1855,  that  any 
quantity  of  cattle  (freah  meat),  fruit,  yegetables, 
lad  other  aopplies,  of  the  nature  which  may  be 
eaUed  cr/r tfi,  could  be  procured  in  abundance,  in 
the  eoontries  around,  or  near,  the  Crimea.     This 
Uktonmtion  was  sent  by  letter  to  the  War-office  in 
LondoL  But  there  were  no  regulations  in  ex- 
istoaee  against  Issuing  lime-juice,  rice,  and  other 
artj'desia  store — which  were  not  issued,  however ; 
and  tbis  fact  renders  the  plea  of  responsi&ilify  put 
/brward  for  the  non-issue  of  the  warm  clothing 
extremely  lame,  and  more  than  suspicious  to  all 
experienced  soldiers. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

A  SOLDIBR. 


Our  correspondent  has  good  means  of  obtaining 
information  on  this  subject,  and  is  conversant  with 
tho  facts  stated  by  him ;  but  in  noticing  the  Cri- 
mean Commissioners'  Beport,  we  confined  our  re- 
marks entirely  to  its  contents.  Lord  Baglan  had 
power  to  spend  any  necessary  sum  of  money,  we 
presume,  so  far  as  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  could 
empower  him.  But  a  Cabinet  Minister  has  not 
power  to  vote  the  public  money  without  consulting 
Pasliament.  Still,  money  was  not  wanted,  and  no 
responsibility  would  have  been  incurred  in  drawing 
any  sum  that  could  have  been  required.  Energy, 
ingenuity,  and  promptitude  were  wanted,  and  the 
Government  could  not  honour  the  drafts  for  them. 
They  supplied  abundance  of  warm  clothing;  but 
the  soldiers  starved  ;  while  the  woollens  sent  by 
the  nation  rotted  at  Balaklava. 

The  Chelsea  Commission  has  got  no  farther  than 
the  horses  yet ;  and  the  proceedings  have  been,  as 
all  expected,  a  series  of  attempts  to  discredit  the 
report  of  the  commissioners;  met  by  Colonel 
Tollooh  alone — for  Sir  John  M'Neil  declines  to 
interfere  in  the  business. 
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Tie  TSoo  Lights.     By  the  Author  of  ••  Strug- 
pies  for  Life."     I   vol.  p.  274.     London  : 
W.  and  G.  Cash. 
Two  young  men  meet  in  Bath.     They  were 
school-fellows,  and  they  are  friends.     One  is  a 
lawyer's  clerk,  and  the  other  is  a  bookseller's 
shopman.     The  latter  is  poor,  and  has  to  sup- 
port his  widowed  mother ;  the  former  is  com- 
paratively rich,  and    proposes    a  removal   to 
London  in  search  of  Information  and  pleasure. 
The  lawyer  is  an  infidel,  partly  helped  thereto 
hy  the  formality  of  a  Church  family  and  rector 
of  the  dry  school.     The  bookseller  is  a  be- 
iierer,  and  obviously  belongs  to  the  Evangelical 
tection  of  Churchmen.    The  conversations  upon 
their  different  principles  take  the  usual  course 
that  too  often  follows  in  the   circumstances. 
The  lawyer  goes  to  London  and  sees  life,  and 
attains  to  a  knowledge  of  evil  without  gaining 
any  benefit  thereby  but  the  loss  of  friends  and 
reputation,  in  addition  to  all  that  he  had  lost 
before.     He  is  ultimately  charged  with  embez- 
zling his  employer '<  money,  and  is  dismissed. 
His  downward  path  is  rapid  then ;  that  is  to 
>ay,  down  in  circumstances,  but,  ultimately,  he 
is  rescued   from  starvation   by  his  old   Bath 
acquaintance,  who,  by  a  curious  chain  of  cir- 
CQDiatances,  has  taken  his  former  friend's  place. 
He  also  sought  employment  in  London,  and 
vas  reduced  to  great  straits  before  he  found 
bis  errand.      Then   it   was  as  a  City   Mis- 
lionary,   at   the    request   of  a   Mr.  Gregory, 


(i 

of  Hackney,  who  is  a  business  man,  a 
Christian  man,  and  an  extremely  punctual 
man.  In  his  capacity  of  Scripture  Reader 
the  young  men  found  a  milliner  in  distress; 
she  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  but  her  father 
died  poor,  and  she  was  compelled  to  sew  for 
bread  until  her  strength  failed.  The  scripture 
reader  narrated  her  case  to  the  Hackney  mer- 
chant who  supplied  the  means  necessary  to  her 
recovery,  and  upon  its  completion  procured 
for  her  a  situation  as  governess  in  a  family  of 
distinction.  She  continued  to  visit  at  Mr. 
Gregory's,  whose  family  are  all  exemplary. 
A  lawyer  dined  there  occasionally,  and  he 
married  the  governess.  Before  doing  so,  as 
was  quite  natural,  he  learned  all  her  history  ; 
and  grateful  to  the  Scripture  Reader,  he  sent 
for  him,  offered  him  employment,  and  taught 
him  legal  business  upon  a  very  handsome 
salary.  In  this  employment  the  student  of 
law  found  out  the  discarded  companion  of  his 
youth,  and  was  the  means  of  restoring  him  to 
society  and  to  his  right  mind  on  other  matters. 
This  is  the  skeleton  of  a  tale  which  is  em- 
ployed only  as  a  frame  work  for  doctrine. 
The  iwo  lights  referred  to  are  the  light  of 
reason  and  of  Scripture.  They  should  not  be 
represented  as  hostile,  for  they  walk  together. 
Some  men  misapprehend  the  light  of  coneeU 
for  that  of  reason,  and  thereby  fall  into  a  ditch 
full  of  errors,  but  that  is  a  bad  excuse  to  men 
of  greater  sanity  who  cull  these  errors  "  ra- 
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tioTial,"  and  speak  of  **  perverted  reason." 
We  do  not  like  the  dialogue  system  in  argu- 
ments on  topics  of  this  description.  The  same 
writer  being  left  to  state  both  sides  of  a 
question  must  have  great  knowledge,  and 
power  over  his  own  mind  to  state  both  cor- 
rectly. On  that  account,  and  perhaps  from 
prejudice,  we  do  not  appreciate  this  class  of 
works  so  fully  as  they  may  deserve.  The 
Author  succeeds  better  in  plain  statements 
than  in  his  dialogues ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage, although  a  rather  long  extract,  contains 
very  just,  if  not  an  entirely  novel  view  of  the 
subject. 

THE  BIBLE. 

Whilst  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  treatises  eitant  on 
BCienoe,  phUosophy,  art  and  history,  whose  authors  give  no 
e?idence  that  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  Almighty 
God, — no  evidence  that  they  recognised  the  responsibility  of 
created  intelligence  to  its  Divine  Creator,  and  no  evidence 
that  they  believed  in  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  resur- 
rection— doctrines  which  stamp  roan  with  ineffable  dignity, 
and  invest  his  character  with  awful  interest — it  is  also  trne, 
that  if  all  the  books  which  relate  to  the  Bible  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  the  libraries  of  the  world  would  be 
almost  destroyed,  and  the  literature  of  the  world  would  be 
reduced  to  inconceivable  poverty.  Directly  or  indirectly,  the 
•overwhelming  mtgority  of  books  have  to  do  with  that  book, 
-whose  writers  claim  Divine  direction,  and  consequent  infal- 
'libility,  in  the  doctrines  they  exhibit  to  the  faith  of  man. 
^Some  of  these  books  vindicate  this  supernatural  claim,  and, 
Vhy  strict  adherence  to  the  laws  of  evidence  prove,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  multitudes,  that  "  floly  men  of  God 
spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ohost,"  and  that 
'*  All  scripture  is  given  by  iDspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  Others  take 
the  negative,  and  by  various  processes  dispute  the  validity  of 
the  claim,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  general  excellence 
of  personal  character  manifested  by  the  writers,  and  the 
^alne  and  importance  of  much  that  they  teach— a  self-des- 
tructive argument,  we  may  say  in  passing,  and  an  entirely 
illogical  conclusion ;  for  if  the  writers  claim  the  guidance  of 
iHim  "  who  cannot  lie,*'  when  they  really  had  it  not,  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  infamy  of  impostors — a  crime  and 
^Usgrace  which  no  external  morality,  or  seemingly  benevo- 
Ifliwe  of  disposition,  can  ever  palliate ;  and  that  however 
vainable  much  that  they  teach  may  appear,  it  must  be 
rejected  as  the  "cunningly  devised  fables"  of  impudent 
hypocrites.  They  were  either  influenced  and  commissioned  by 
God  to  speak  to  the  world,  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were, 
their  utterances  are  nothing  less  than  the  will  of  God,  made 
known  to  nwn  in  human  language,  and  therefore  to  be 
received  with  reverence  and  gratitude — reverence,  for  the 
Most  High  is  the  speaker  through  men  ;  and  gratitude,  for 
the  snbject-matter  of  communication  is  supremely  benificpnt. 
But  if  they  were  not,  the  quality  of  their  communications — 
though  seemingly  benificent,  only  gives  strength  to  the  deter- 
mination to  reject  them  with  loathing,  because  they  are  not 
true.  The  excellence  of  the  good  news  only  tantalises,  when 
the  aitonnding  discovery  is  made  that  it  is  a  clever  impos- 
ture. There  are  other  books,  occupied  with  various  parts 
of  the  Bible,  such  as  its  history  chronology,  doctrines,  pre- 
oepta,  and  so  forth.  Myriads  of  books  have  been  written 
upon  some  topic  or  thonght  suggested  by  it,  and  myriads 
more  on  the  lives  and  character  of  persons  who  either 
derived  the  fire  of  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  men  from  its  holy  alUr,  or,  prompted  by  malignity, 
persecuted  by  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  the  disciples 
of  Him  who  forms  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  Bible. 

Theae  and  similar  facts,  which  might  be  multiplied  greatly, 


an  worthy  of  deeper  fttteDtion  Hisa  bas  bwn  goMnlly  psid 
to  them.  How  comes  it  that  friend  and  foe,  easayest,  his- 
torian, chonologist,  critic,  preacher,  biographer,  martyr,  and 
persecutor,  all  combine  in  keeping  the  world's  eye  upon  this 
wonderful  volume  P  Men  will  not  let  it  die.  At  periods 
when  many  of  its  professed  frieoda  where  qnietfy  geifig 
through  the  routine  of  a  lifeless  religion-^perioda  wben,of  sll 
others,  it  was  most  in  danger  of  being  forgotten — its  deter- 
mined  enemies  have  recalled  attention  to  it.  With  that 
want  of  practical  wisdom  which  always  characterises  nek 
men  when  they  touch  rdiffiont  matters,  tiiey  have  become 
the  unintentional  rvkindlers  of  Christian  aead  ikir  the  pro- 
motion of  its  power  and  influence  in  the  eaitii.  One  hii- 
torical  illustration  of  this  fact  will  suiBce.  When  Freoek 
infidelity  was  threatening  the  destruction  of  Europe,  den}'iDg 
revelation,  immortality,  and  God,  and  breaking  down  wit^ 
demoniac  frenzy  all  the  landmarks  of  virtue  and  moralitT, 
not  only  were  several  Missionary  Societies,  destined  to  seod 
the  tmths  of  revelation  to  distant  laiids,  beginning  to  take 
shape,  but  the  few  and  feeble  elements  of  what  is  now  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  institutions  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
were  being  gathered  together  by  a  handful  of  men  ucder  tbe 
influence  of  faith,  and  breathing  the  prayer  of  dependeos 
on  the  God  of  the  Bible — we  refer  of  course,  to  the  Briti^ 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  As  the  earth  rolls  round  tb 
sun,  notwithstnnding  the  fact  that  many  of  its  inhabitanti 
"  love  darkness  rather  than  light,"  so  men  go  through  life 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  Bible,  from  which  they  find  it 
impossilile  to  disengage  themselves,  even  though  they  rvjeet 
its  authority  and  hate  its  holy  light.  There  it  is,  whether 
considered  an  obnoxious  foe,  a  perpetual  spy — haunting  the 
person,  and  following  the  steps — whose  presence  is  intoler- 
able, and  whose  absence  is  imposible  ^  or  loved  as  a  Ine  I 
friend,  cherished  as  a  noble  companion,  and  implicitley  trusted  | 
as  a  celestial  guide.  There  it  is,  whether  the  messenger  of 
doom  or  the  herald  of  deliverance.  It  is  in  the  world,  sod 
out  of  the  world  it  will  not  go,  until  the  olgecta  of  its  mis- 
sion be  realized  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle.  Is  it  the  derp 
consciousness  of  this  fact  in  the  inner  heart  of  homasity 
that  causes  so  much  attention  to  be  fixed  on  the  Bible?  Ii 
this  the  reason  why  sanctified  eloquence  dilates  upon  it« 
principles,  and  the  infidel  orator  vainly  tries  to  impugn  iti 
authority  P  Is  it  because  of  this,  that  experience  spea>i 
gratefully  of  its  hallowed  consolations,  while  ignorance  drsa 
that  such  consolations,  if  ever  they  have  been  felt,  arc  asy 
evidence  of  its  trutii  P  Have  we,  in  this,  proof  conclasTe 
that  the  human  soul,  shrinking  from  the  desolation  of  baanh« 
meut  from  the  light  of  its  Fathers*  countenance,  yearas  for 
fellowship  with  Him  through  means  of  B^.velation  ;  and  y^ 
finding  that  loyalty  is  a  condition  of  that  fellowship,  strangely 
frets  that  such  a  hard  condition  should  have  been  impowd! 
The  conclusion  from  this  whole  matter  is  just  this  : — lite 
Bible  is  the  arena  of  controversy,  because  it  ia  the  field  of 
unerring  truth.  It  sheds  liglit  upon  the  darkness  it  finds  in 
the  world ;  and  the  dwellers  therein,  instead  of  accepting  its 
testimony,  quarrel  with  its  beams ;  just  as  a  company  of  con- 
spirators, detected  by  the  entrance  of  the  officers  of  justice, 
try  to  escape  by  extinguishing  the  light.  It  is  aimply  the 
old  tragedy  re-acted,  of  stoning  the  messengers  rather  than 
rendering  an  account  of  its  produce  to  the  owner  of  the 
vineyard. 

The  Author  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
personal  reign  on  earth.  The  doctrine  is  not 
possible  or  probable  to  him  but  certain.  He 
is  sure  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  can 
never  evangelise  the  world  (page  199).  He 
thinks  that  the  majority  of  modern  Christiaiis 
turn  away  with  a  look  of  incredulity,  when 
told  that  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  literally 
King  over  the  world  (p.  2 1 8),  which  they  doy 
becaase  they  believe  that  He  is  King  over  all 
things.  He  holds  that  the  day  of  judgment 
will  extend  over  the  Milleniam,  which  will 
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f  ttdure  for  360,000  of  years  (p.  267),  an  old 
j3dea  which  we  have  heard  from  the  pulpit  of 
^a  country  village,  a  quarter  of  a  century  since. 
He  insinuates  that  some  difficulty  would  be 
encountered  in  placing  all  the  human  beings, 
^srho  have   lived   on   earth,   upon   the    globe 
jat  one  time  (p.  26(5) ;    but  that  is  quite  an 
<rror  of  arithmetic.     At  the  commencement 
of  the   Millenium,    he    says,   "  the   Heaven 
will  be  opened  and  rendered  visible  directly 
over  the    Hill  of   Zion,  and   the  City  and 
Temple  of  Jerusalem"  (p.    272),   a  remark 
which  savours  of  diseased  enthusiasm  and  bad 
science,   since  the  Hill    of  Zion  moves  like 
m  other  hill,  being  a  part  of  this  terrestrial 
^obe.    The  volume  contains  much  good  coun- 
sel and  many  shrewd  remarks,  and  fair  criticism 
on  some  points,  while  others  display  the  usual 
characteristics  of  those   who   diverge   uncon- 
sciously in  pursuit  of  an  idea  from  reason  and 
revelation. 


7%e  Beauties  of  the  Bibk.  By  William 
Leask.  1  vol.,  p.  305.  London :  Part- 
ridge and  Co. 

This  volume  is  the  second  edition  of  a  work 
by  a  writer  on  religious  subjects,  who  is  now 
well  known.     As  the  book  was  noticed,  on  its 
first  appearance,  we  need  only  state  that  it 
contains   ten    lectures,    on  the  structure,    the 
poetry,  the  dreams,  the  biography,   the  mora- 
lity, the  parables,  the  predictions,  the  miracles, 
the  design,  and  the  destiny  of  the  Bible.     The 
various  topics  are  discussed  in  a  very  intel- 
ligent manner,  adapted  to  persons  who  have 
not  carefully  studied   the  Scriptures,    for  the 
lectures    were    delivered    originally   for    the 
l^neGt  chiefly  of  that  class  who   are    rather 
careless  of  these  disbelievers  in  the  truths  of 
the  Bible ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as   one  of 
the  many  new  books  which  young  men  should 
read  and  old  men  might  put  in  their  way. 


Aper,  Pens  and  Ink.  London  :  J.  Nisbbt 
and  Co.  Sewed,  p.  59. 
This  pamphlet  contains,  we  believe,  the  sub- 
stance of  an  address  or  lecture  upon  the 
History  and  nature  of  writing  materials,  and 
an  inquiry  into  the  questions  *'  how  and  when 
we  began  to  write  ?"  It  is  published  in 
London,  and  evidently  originates  in  Glasgow, 
where  men  give  naturally  a  practical  turn  to 
their  speculations.  The  Author  reminds  us 
that  the  Press  would  be  utterly  powerless 
without  paper,  pens,  and  ink.  The  manu- 
script record  of  thought  must  always  precede 
the  printed  form  ;  and  the  manuscript  libraries 
of  ancient   times  preserved  all  that  we  know 


of  the  world  until  within  four  eentaries.  The 
historical  and  scientific  facts  respecting  the 
origin  of  paper  and  pens  and  ink,  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  are  very  interesting  and  novel, 
we  presume,  to  many  persons  who  use  them. 
The  questions  as  to  how  and  when  we  began 
to  write,  are  answered  by  claiming  direct  in- 
spiration to  Moses  for  the  art ;  but  that  is  not 
proved,  and  the  circumstances  in  our  know- 
ledge oppose  the  supposition.  The  art  comes 
from  God,  like  all  other  arts,  quite  as  directly 
as  by  inspiration  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  term ;  only  all  inspiration  is  perfect, 
and  the  characters  used  by  Moses,  for  we  pre- 
sume that  he  wrote  the  Hebrew  characters 
were  imperfect.  We  have  improved  upon 
them  very  much,  and  we  have  not  improved 
upon  inspiration.  The  author  says  that  *'  an 
Bezaleel  and  Aholibah  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  several  callings  by  inspiration,  there 
can  be  no  absurdity  in  holding  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  acquired  through  a  like  agency." 
We  do  not  say  there  is  any  absurdity  in  the 
matter,  but  Bezaleel  and  Aholibah  were  no 
more  inspired  than  the  multitude  of  the 
Israelites,  of  whom  it  is  said,  **  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  put 
wisdom,  that  they  may  make  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee,"  or  "  than  the  cunning  man, 
the  son  of  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan," 
who  was  "  endued  with  understanding*'  to  do  a 
still  greater  work  than  was  effected  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  or  than  any  of  the  Clyde  engineers 
who  construct  those  marine  steam  engines  that 
have  not  yet  been  rivalled  in  the  world.  Ma- 
thew  Henry  in  his  commentary  gives  some 
countenance  to  the  idea  of  special  inspiration 
in  these  cases,  because  he  supposes  that  the 
Israelites,  being  in  bondage,  were  only  brick- 
layers and  masons,  not  conversant  with  working 
in  the  precious  metals  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
equally  difficult  under  that  supposition  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  could  have  produced 
fine  twined  linen,  blue  and  purple  and  scarlet, 
and  indeed  those  who  were  able  to  produce  the 
priests*  garments  are  called  '^ill  that  are  wise- 
hearted  whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  while  it  would  have  been  as  necessary 
to  provide  tools  by  a  miracle  as  the  capacity 
and  skill  to  use  them.  Mathew  Henry  and 
the  early  commentators  laboured  under  more 
defective  ideas  than  men  possess  of  these 
ancient  times.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Hebrews  passed  many  years  of  great 
prosperity,  in  Egypt,  before  the  rise  of  that 
Pharoah  who  persecuted  them,  and  again  in 
the  long  interval  between  his  death  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  second  Pharoah  whose  me- 
mory seems  to  have  been  execrated  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  calamities  which  he  brought 
on  his  country.  The  second  persecution  by 
this  theory  endured  for  over  forty  years.     The 
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commentator  falls  back,  however,  on  the  sam 
ground  that   all  our  faculties  are  given  an^ 
upheld  by  God,  and  should  be  therefore  used, 
like  all  our  time,  under  a  sense  of  that  respon- 
sibility. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  good  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  common  things  often  little  valued 
by  reason  of  their  abundance. 


The  Briiish  Edticator,   Glasgow.    Thomas 

Murray  and  Son.  No.  1. 
This  serial,  although  employing  an  educational 
title,  appears  to  have  more  general  aims,  and 
therefore  more  accurate  views  of  education 
than  many  similar  works,  which  might  term 
themselves  the  Academie  on  the  Scholastics 
more  truly  than  the  Educational.  Names 
and  titles,  however,  go  far  in  the  world,  and  it 
will  probably  be  confounded  with  works  of  a 
technical  description  confined  to  the  mysteries 
of  teaching  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.  It  is  a 
literary  magazine  with  strong  practical '  symp- 
toms, and  should  make  way  in  and  out  of  its 
native  city. 


The  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist. 
No.  I. 
This  work  is  published  in  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
the  capital  of  the  Ottawa  district,  on  the  river, 
of  that  ilk.  The  Ottawa  runs  seven  hundred 
miles  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  a  great  river, 
famed  in  the  timber  trade.  Ottawa,  the  city, 
viz.,  was  till  recently,  known  by  the  less 
poetical  title  of  By  town,  which  the  citizens 
have  changed  wisely,  as  they  claim  for  it  the 
honour  of  becoming  the  metropolis  of  the  Ca- 
nadas.  The  claim  is  supported  by  the  very 
good  reasons  of  centrality,  salubrity,  scenery, 
and  strength.  Ottawa  is  a  comparatively 
new  city,  but  contains,  we  understand,  nearly 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  affords  inducements  for 
that  class  of  studies  which  the  naturalist  and 
geologist  has  been  devised  to  record.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Canadas  for  several  years  has  been 
unrivalled  by  any  country  resting  upon  its  peo- 
ple's industry,  and  the  ordinary  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  a  new  and 
vast  country  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  in  these 
circumstances,  unless  they  actually  crop  out 
and  above  the  surface.  The  new  periodical  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Billings,  of  Ottawa,  who  is  inti- 
mately conversant  with  geological  researches. 
This  work  may  therefore  be  productive  of 
wealth  to  his  country  by  shewing  where  and 
how  its  hidden  riches  can  be  obtained.  Geology 
is  not  a  matter  of  curious  and  instructive  re- 
search only,  but  one  of  pecuniary  and  practi- 
cal  utility.     The  second  department   of  the 


serial  as  the  natural  history  of  the  Canadas 
is  of  equal,  and  perhaps  of  greater,  immediate 
importance.  The  eight  or  nine  papers  which 
form  the  first  number,  are  written  ia  a  con- 
densed and  clear  intelligible  style — agift  which 
we  must  say  does  not  always  accompany  scien- 
tific attainments.  The  illustrations  are  well 
drawn,  clearly  engraved,  and  carefully  printed. 
Although  published  in  an  ofHce,  in  what  was 
twenty  years  ago  a  village  of  the  backwoods,  - 
the  Canadian  Naturalist  and  Geologist  ctands 
on  a  line  with  the  scientific  pnblieations  of  the 
old  countries,  and  will  be  welcomed,  we  doubt 
not,  by  the  scientific  classes  of  Europe  and  espe- 
cially in  Britain  ;  but  the  scope  of  the  serial 
will  comprise,  we  presume,  authentic  infonni- 
tion  regarding  the  agricultural  and  timber  n- 
sources,  and  even  the  best  means  of  eliciti^ 
them. 


Apparitiom :  a  New  Theory.      By  Newton  Ckos- 

LAND.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 
Mb.  Nswton  CBOSLiLiiD  seems  ioht  hbrnf/k 
man,  with  «  respectable  address,  Hyde-vale,  filack- 
heath,  who  tells  us  in  this  muUtm  in  pam  of  i 
pamphlet  that  he  believes  in  the  effidenqy  of  spirit-  i 
rapping,  and  has  had  conversation  with  all  kinds  of  1 
spirits,  black,  white,  and  grey,  both  in  his  on 
house  and  at  Mr.  Rymer's,  of  Ealing,  where  Mr. 
Home  was  the  principal  medium.  Mr.  Croslaoi 
like  a  good  business-man,  has  occasionallj  tiir«d 
these  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  unseen 
world  to  account  in  the  present.  He  has  pit 
business  questions,  and  obtained  straigfatforvar^ 
answers.  Also  he  has  put  in  demurrers  to  1^ 
reasonings  of  his  disembodied  relatives ;  and « 
observe  with  some  pride  that  the  child  of  eaiii 
has  been  successful  in  these  intellectaal  oomhi^ 
with  the  children  of  the  mist.  We  arc  either  to 
believe  these  strange  stories,  or  simply  decltfc  the 
narrator  to  be  insane.  The  way  of  presenting  his 
case  in  his  pamphlet  would  not  support  the  latt^ 
supposition,  and  we  are  left  with  the  former,  aod 
compelled  to  hold  that  the  tales  are  veritable.  Mr. 
Crosland,  by  circumstantiality,  endeavours  to  sup- 
press doubt.  He  is  extremely  minute  in  ^ 
description  of  the  spirits,  as  a  man  is  entitled  to  be 
who  has  shaken  hands  with  them;  sad  this 
occurred  to  him  at  Ealing,  which  we  take  to  he  a 
trysting  place  between  the  sublonary  and  the 
superlunary  worlds.  We  should,  however,  allow 
an  author  who  is  brief,  concise,  and  terse  in  ^3 
statement,  to  narrate  his  views  in  his  own  language- 
We  cannot  criticise  the  main  features  of  the  ne* 
theory  by  reason  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  tiw« 
spent  in  attempting  that  is  lost  necdlesslj.  ^^ 
says:— . 

The  fact  that  the  spiriti  of  the  departed  do  retam  "jj 
communicate  with  living  persons  I  deem  to  bew  tlmro«l>7 
established,  that  I  do  not  think  it  neecssary  to  di>coa  pw- 
ticularly  this  portion  of  the  suhjecl ;  it  i«,  howerer, « 
interesting  topic  of  inquiry  to  ascertaio  whit  pafp^ae 
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^rred  h)  these  spirit-Tisitations.  They  clearly  deraonstrAte 
the  individoal  immortnlity  of  the  soal ;  the  certainty  of  a 
^otare  state  oorrespoDding  to  onr  deserts  and  condnet  in  this 
3ife;  God'a  goTeroment  of  the  world  through  the  instru- 
laentaUtj  of  good  and  evil  spirits  j  his  individnalising  and 
incarnating  himself  in  the  person  of  Jesns  Christ,  to  whom 
all  prayers  are  to  he  addressed  ;  and  the  infallible  efficacy  of 
-prayer,  in  calling  down  assistance  from  heaven,  to  protect  ns 
iioai  eril  and  gaide  at  aright. 

Mr.  Crosland  avows  that  prior  to  the  spirit- 
manifestations,  he  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
careless  man  as  to  fatority^  living  for  and  in  the 
pnaent.  He  needed,  therefore,  something  unusual 
to  demonstrate  the  individual  immortality  of  the 
lod.  We  are  satisfied  on  that  point  without  the 
^irits,  and  we  assume  that  they  only  appear  to 
t^ose  who  require  their  assurances.  The  spirits 
appear  to  be  in  error  as  to  the  object  of  prayer ;  yet 
they  seem  to  have  been  precise  and  positive  on  that 
as  on  every  other  matter.  Mr.  Crosland  and  his 
friends  were  greatly  tormented  with  evil  spirits  in 
the  early  part  of  their  sittings.  We  remember 
that  in  old  times  similar  troubles  were  experienced, 
and  that  the  priests  grappled  intellectually  with 
them,  beginning  frequently  Adjnro  ie  in  nomine^ 
acd  they  generally  went  off  in  a  red  flash  of 
lightniog  at  that  word,  disliking  greatly  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  sentence.  '  The  following  extract 
shows  that  Mr.  Crosland  and  his  friends  did  not 
decline  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past  on 
tliis  business : — 

At  the  commeticeinent  of  onr  sittings,  heforo  we  became 
experienced,  we  were  sorely  perplexed  by  the  contradictory 
ebaracter  of  the  messages,  apparently  given  by  the  same 
spirits ;  and  so  hoiMsIesa  did  it  appear  to  ns  to  extract  any- 
thiag  like  order  out  of  snch  a  chaos,  that  we  had  almost 
determined  to  give  np  the  whole  affair  as  an  atrocious  mass 
of  nnintelligible  absurdity;  when  a  friend  suggested  the 
sdvantage  of  resorting  to  the  old  system  of  exorcism,  and 
asking  the  sitting  a  religions  service.  We  successfnlly 
^^opted  this  advice.  By  prayer  to  "  God,  the  Savioar  of 
b^q"— to  use  the  exact  title  given  to  Jesoa  by  the  spirits — 
^ad  by  accosting  them  in  His  name,  we  contrived  to  dis- 
tiognith  the  evil  measengers  from  the  good  ones,  and  to  see 
onr  way  nore  clearly  to  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  We  also 
discovered,  that  we  are  all  more  or  leia  accompanied  by  good 
and  erii  spirits,  and  that  to  enter  into  parley  with  us,  the 
evil  imitated  the  names  and  signals  of  the  good ;  but  that 
|He  evil  spirits  could  not  answer  "Yes,"  when  we  asked  them 
if  they  came  from  God.  That  appeared  to  be  a  lie  which 
^li«y  were  not  permitted  to  utter. 

Seeing  that  the  ruler  of  the  evil  spirits  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  we  are  astonished  rather 
tbat  tbcy  abstained  from  this  particular  vice  \  but 
then  bounds  are  set. 

Mr  Crosland  does  not  advise  the  uninitiated  to 
court  these  revelations ;  counsel  which, as  at  present 
advised,  we  propose  to  adopt ;  because,  he  adds, 
sitting  for  manifestations  is  dangerous,  if  too 
frequently  practised,  on  account  of  the  evil  spirits 
which  are  as  numerous  as  the  good,  and  strive  to 
gain  possession  of  "  the  medium,"  or  of  him  or  his 
r.aturc ;  and  this  may  be  very  true,  for  it  resembles 
those  fairy  tales  which,  to  make  a  clean  breast  on 
the  subject,  rendered  us  rather  timid  in  dark 
nights  and.  duH .  cornevs  at  one  period  of  our  exist- 


ence. He  believes  that  the  priests  in  early  times 
were  Medi,  who  were  enabled  by  this  gift  to  foretel 
events,  and  to  perform  otherwise  many  very  extra- 
ordinary things. 

Unlesa  these  ipirit-manifeatationa  are  used  to  bring  un- 
believers to  a  knowledge  of  a  celestial  life,  Uiey  must  ho 
highly  detrimental.  They  are  intended  to  lead  us  np  ia 
mysterious  contemplation  from  nature  to  nature's  God,  and 
by  baffling  our  reason  to  develope  our  faith,  and  make  us 
feel  how  little  religion  is  intended  to  be  mastered  by  the  un- 
deratanding.  I  think  we  may  safely  entertain  an  opinion 
that  the  early  pries<«  of  religion  were  appointed  and  held 
in  CKtimation  because  they  were  mediums  endowed  with 
miraculous  gifts ;  and  that  their  ceremonial  acts  were  accom- 
panied with  a  vital  efficacy,  the  products  of  their  spiritual 
power ;  but  in  the  course  of  Ume,  as  religion  became  an 
institution,  and  priests  were  trained  by  men,  and  not  called 
by  God,  the  ceremonies  which  at  one  time  had  appeared 
to  produce  marvellous  results,  degenerated  into  a  mere 
business  or  craft,  without  meaning  and  without  value.  When 
charohes  became  instmroentt  of  worldly  power,  the  gifts  of 
the  spirit  winged  their  genial  flight  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint, 
to  the  care  of  the  hermit,  and  to  the  prison  of  the  persecuted 
worshipper. 

The  oracle  of  Delphos  in  former  times  was,  he 
thinks,*  produced  by  a  system  akin  to  spirit 
rapping — the  tripos  corresponding  to  our  table, 
and  so  on ;  but  the  Delphic  oracles  were  not  so 
clear  and  precise  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered 
the  emanations  of  good  spirits ;  and  the  evil,  we 
suspect,  were  always  much  engaged  in  the  matter. 

Still  Mr.  Crosland  meets  us  here  and  denies 
that  Paganism  was  foolishness  in  essence  and  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  "  God  whom  Pagans  ignorantly  wor- 
shipped—  him  was  St.  Paul  commissioned  to 
dedare  unto  them."  The  gyrations  of  the  table 
associated  with  the  inquiries  of  this  gentleman  and 
his  friends,  are  uncccountable  to  a  sober  inquirer. 
Why  should  these  visitors  from  the  ethereal  world 
prefer  to  be  manifested  through  round  tables? 
And  how  do  the  tables  happen  to  be  occasionally 
possessed  with  a  moving  power,  which  the  Of^era- 
tors  cannot  control,  even  without  any  immediate 
manifestations  of  the  other  parties  to  the  conver- 
sation ?  Professor  Paraday  made  some  efforts  to 
gain  some  knowledge  on  this  purely  scientific  ques- 
tion, but  he  became  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
spiritual  circles  ;  and  we  expect  no  better  fate. 
Yet  the  questions  form  part  of  any  sober  inquiry. 

The  writer  makes  ample  use  of  the  suggestive  in- 
fluences felt  by  all  men,  more  or  less  preceptibly. 
Evil  or  good  thoughts,  using  the  descriptive  terms 
in  their  comparative  and  limited  sense,  come  into 
the  mind.  They  are,  he  says,  the  work  of  invisible 
agencies,  throogh  whom  as  subordinates  the  Go- 
vcrnradbt  of  the  universe  is  conducted  on  one 
hand,  and  its  temptations  on  the  other.  Reason- 
ing with  ourselves  is,  he  says,  very  often  only 
argument  with  these  independent  operators,  and  as 
the  spirits  of  the  bad,  after  death,  may  have  more 
power  in  the  world  than  they  possess  during  life, 
therefore,  he  opposes  capital  punish mcnt  as  the 
means  of  giving  new  influence  to  a  bad  spirit.  It 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  this  idea  pre» 
I  vaije  in  the  leglslatu« ;  but   we  picrely  give  the 
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argiunent  as  ve  find  it.  Having,  as  he  says, 
satisfied  himself  of  the  miuistrations  of  angels  and 
departed  spirits — and,  with  his  views,  no  difficulty 
exists  in  the  matter,  because  he  has  seen  them — 
he  forms  a  theory  on  the  subject ;  but  the  theory 
seems  to  consist  rather  of  cases  wbioh  are  carious, 
as  in  some  of  them  he  gives  the  names  of  persons 
still  living,  we  presume.  One  of  them  is  very 
pretty : — 

I  know  a  dear,  intcrpstinj?  little  pirl,  ncnrly  hve  years 
oM.  Her  mother  dieil  in  ?ivin{?  her  birth.  A  few  weeks 
:i;;o,  this  child  wa«  sent  to  visit  a  friend,  and  dnring  her  stay 
bhe  prattled  cnt  this  piece  of  infurmation — **  MAmoia  eomes 
to  nte  in  the  night ;  and  I  know  why  she  walks  so  softly — 
because  she's  dead." 

Mr.  Grosland  considers  that  the  gravest  ob- 
jection to  the  existence  of  apparitions  consists  in 
their  becoming  visible  "  in  a  night  cap  or  an  apron," 
and  their  usual  garmentage  while  iu  life.  A  man 
might  believe  in  an  apparition  of  a  spirit,  %ut  not 
in  that  of  old  linens  and  woollens. — To  meet  this 
difficulty  he  "  ventures  upon  a  hypothesis" : — 
*'  That  every  significant  action  of  our  lives — in  the 
garments  we  wear,  and  in  the  attitudes  and  ges- 
tures of  our  humanity — is  vitally  photographed  or 
depicted  in  the  spirit  world ;  and  that  the  angels 
have  the  power  of  exhibiting,  as  a  living  picture, 
any  specific  circumstances  or  features  to  those  who 
have  the  gift  of  spiritual  sight."  According  to 
this  hypothesis  then,  the  apparition  would  be  that 
merely  of  a  picture,  or  photograph ;  and  how  are 
the  conversations  explained  ?  The  author  of  the 
pamphlet,  proceeding  with  conjectures,  imagines, 
and  the  idea  is  decidedly  grand,  that  hereafter  we 
may  find  our  life  photographed  in  a  picture  gallery. 
What  a  check,  he  says,  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
decided  to  perpetrate  something  unworthy  of 
future  exhibition !  "  And  what  a  consolation  to 
believe  that  true  repentance  for  any  vicious  deeds 
may  secure  the  removal  of  the  portraits  of  such 
deeds  from  this  gallery  of  celestial  art." — He  might 
have  added,  that  his  theory  illustrates  literally  the 
language  ''hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  But  the 
connexion  of  the  subject  with  the  modern  table 
turning  is  not  natural.  The  one  class  of  pheno- 
mena may  be  accepted,  and  the  other  rejected. 

Mr.  Grosland  tells  us  that  he  was  appointed 
executor  for  an  aged  relative,  who  died  indebted  to 
another  relative  in  a  sum  of  money.  The  debt 
had  lapsed  by  age,  and  could  not  be  enforced.  As 
he  might  have  been  suspected  of  favouring  his 
living  relative  at  the  cost  of  the  estate,  he 
suggested  that  one-fourth  of  the  sum  should  be 
paid.  The  compromise  disturbed  the  debtor.  On 
the  26th  August,  iu  the  evening,  while  sitting 
with  his  wife  at  their  little  table,  it  tilted  eighty- 
two  times.  In  such  circumstances  we  should  have 
been  quite  upset  by  the  table.  He  only  remem- 
bered that  his  deceased  relative  had  lived  eighty- 
two  years.  The  visitor  then  spelt  out  her  name 
alphabetically,  which  she  might  have  done  without 
so  many  movements  of  the  table.  Then  she  com- 
plained of  the  proposal  to  pay  only  one-fourth  of 


this  partionku*  debt,  and  wished  one-half  to  be 
given.  After  repeated  visits,  however,  she  vu 
beaten  down  to  Ss.  in  the  pound,  which  wu  i 
very  nnjoat  airangement;  and  we  do  not  tm 
think  that  the  spirit  acted  honourably  in  odIj  pro- 
posing 10s.,  if  she  left  property  compctcat  to 
pay  208. 

The  narrative  is  quite  circamstantial-like  ill  the 
others.  We  repeat  it  from  the  book.  Its  credi- 
bility depends  upon  the  character  of  the  Damtor, 
and  whether  he  be  a  likely  person  to  amuse  the 
public,  at  the  cost  of  his  deceased  fnend.  After 
these  things  are  settled,  we  get  among  the  coim* 
derations,  arising  out  of  an  over-heated  ifflagioj. 
tion,  and  so  onward. 

We  have  noticed  the  pamphlet  because  it  ii 
the  last  on  the  subject  we  have  seen,  and  aa 
American  medium  claims  credit  for  having  f(l(^ 
told  the  loss  of  the  Pacific  with  all  on  bovd,  t' 
rather  described  the  catastrophe  at  the  date  of  tk 
occurrence.  Now  in  this  case  we  should  han 
been  more  satisfied' if  the  medium  had  commaiii- 
oated  the  information,  when  received,  to  sooe 
official  personage ;  to  President  Pierce,  for  example. 

The  advocates  or  supporters  of  the  present  or 
professed  manifestations  connect  them  withiOtliat 
we  believe,  or  anybody  believes,  of  spiritotl  exis- 
tences ;  and  thus  take  a  coarse  very  common  to 
the  friends  of  novelties,  and  extremely  faUadoos. 


Things  not  Generally  Known,  By  John  Timbs, 
F.8.A.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  p.  240.  London :  David 
Boguc. 
This  curious  little  volume  contains  five  to  u 
hundred  pieces  of .  information,  which  a  ^^ 
taking  person  might  collect  and  put  in  ork 
during  a  miscellaneous  course  of  reading  for  lire  or 
six  years.  We  have  looked  over  its  pages,  auvl 
have  seen  nothing  that  could  be  profitably  omitteJ. 
The  information  is  divided  into  different  seclioQ^. 
Many  of  the  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  vorks 
not  generally  accessible ;  and  every  reader  of  the 
book  will  feel  that  a  good  idea  has  been  clever!} 
carried  out. 


Riches  Increased  ;  or,  the  Surest  and  Safest  Waif  / 
Thriving.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Gouge.  LonJ)": 
Partridge  &  Co. 
This  little  volume  is  more  than  two  centuries  old 
The  author  was  a  minister  of  the  English  EsUbli^Led 
Church  at  Bow,  near  London.  He  was  led  to 
practise  charity  and  to  recommend  it.  Mr.  Binney, 
of  Wcighouae  Chapel,  has  written  an  introduction 
to  the  volume,  in  which  be  truly  says,  '^It  has 
some  of  the  faults  of  its  age ;  but  one  fault  of  the 
times  then  present,  one  intolerable  to  us  now,  it  has 
not — it  is  not  a  great  big  book,  awkward  to  haodle, 
wearisome  to  read,  formidable  from  its  size,  tiresome 
from  its  prolixity.  It  is  small,  sprightly,  pointed, 
vivacious.**    Mr.  Gouge  lays  down  as  a  rule  of 
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giving,  that  men  should  devote  a  tenth-part  of 

tlieir  income,  if  possible,  for  benevolent  purposes. 

The  rule,  of  course,  applies  onlj   to  those  who 

have  a  sufficient  income  for  their  own  support.  He 

farther  holds  that  those  who  adopt  his  plan   are 

likely  to  thrive  and  prove  very  prosperous  in  their 

business,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  money  is  well 

invested  ;  and  he  fortifies  his  opinion  by  numerous 

anecdotes   and   narratives,    which  give   us    some 

msi^ht  into  the  domestic  life  of  Loudon  in  the 

seventeenthh  century.    Mr.  Waldow  is  commended 

for  that  **  he  made  no  more  of  giving  ten  pounds 

to  a  work  of  charity  than  many  other  rich  men 

make  of  giving  ten  shillings."     The  expenditure  of 

a  substantial  London  merchant  at  that  period  may 

be  estimated  from  the  following  paragraph  : — 

William  Penaoyer,  Esq.,  citizen  and  merchant  of  London, 
a  person  wholly  compoaed  of  mercy  and  goodness,  boanty  and 
Uberalitj,  which  he  expressed  in  the  whole  coarse  of  his  life, 
erea  from  hia  flrat  setting  up  in  the  world.  Many  ynars  before 
his  death,  he  turned  a  great  part  of  the  stock  wherewith  he 
traded,  into  lands  of  inheritance,  to  t^e  yalue  of  four  hundred 
foonds  per  annnm ;  and  being  eminently  charitable  he  lived  as 
frs^dily  as  he  coald,  spending  abont  two  hundred  pounds 
trseAT  upon  himself,  wife,  and  family :  and  the  remaining 
part  of  his  inoome  he  whoUy  bestowed  npon  charitable  nseet, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  thosd  who  lived  long  with  him, 
and  were  nearly  related  to  him. 

So  Mr.  Gouge  proceeds,  quoting  one  case  after 
another  in  support  of  his  theory,  which  he  also 
fences  round  with  many  sharp  set  arguments  that 
those  who  want  to  be  wealthy  in  a  proper  spirit 
wuld  do  well  to  read  and  to  follow. 


BMymes  by  a  Bepubliean,     London :  Marlborough 

and  Co. 
This  thiu  volume  is  printed  at  Burton-upon-Trent, 
tod  reflects  much  credit  upon  a  country  press.  It 
is  the  handsomest  little  book  of  the  kind  that  we 
bave  seen  for  some  time.  The  author  assumes  au 
oldrashioned  name,  which  poets  have  not  pronoun- 
wd  in  this  country  for  many  days.  As  a  Repub- 
lican, ke  is  rather  outspoken  on  matters  that  other 
people  mince.  The  dashing  style  of  his  rhymes 
leads  to  the  inference  that  he  nas  written  before, 
aad  may  have  published,  too ;  for  he  seems  to  be 
Tciy  much  at  home  in  his  rhyming.  Like  other 
people,  he  had  hopes  of  something  good  coming 
OQt  of  the  evil  of  war,  and  behold  this  treaty.  We 
presame  that  he  is  a  disappointed  man — and  therein 
not  alone.  Not  many  of  our  living  poets  could 
vrite  more  stirring  battle  songs,  if  the  battle  cause 
pleased  him — and  if  not,  he  probably  would  not 
write  at  all. ' 

A  tear  for  the  bnve,  who  are  low  in  the  grave  ; 

Let  them  rest,  for  their  labour  is  done ! 
A  eheer  for  those  who  are  left  with  their  foes ; 

Let  them  fight  till  the  battle  is  won  I 
What* s  a  king  in  his  pride  with  wrong  on  hia  side, 

But  a  rogue  of  high  degree  P 
Down  with  the  tower  of  his  evil  power 

And  bfuy  it  ia  the  tea  I 


The  diplomacy  iu  tliat  hearty  hatred  is  too  small 
to  be  looked  for ;  aad  that  is  no  common  fault  of 
the  day,  when  some  men  would  write  apologetically 
for  the  Evil  One  himself,  if  he  could  give  them  the 
contract  for  a  new  railway,  or  a  sweeping  order  for 
twist.  Altogether,  however,  the  Eepublican  is 
very  desperate  and  energetic  in  his  denunciations 
of  titles,  and  the  like.  Just  read  what  the  ghost 
of  a  Baron  says  to  his  son,  heir,  and  successor  in 
the  chill  of  morn,  before  the  cock  crows,  after  a 
long  expostulation : — 

•*  Now,  are  you  the  son  of  my  hope  and  pride," 
With  a  smiio  of  love,  the  ghost  replied : — 
"  I  know  that  none  of  our  noble  race 
Would  ever  go  np  to  that  beggarly  place ; 
Where  so  many  low-bom  vagabonds  go  : 
There*ll  be  no  one  fit  for  a  lord  to  know." 

And  this  rough  dealing  with  a  class,  who  may 
be  good  or  bad,  and  deserve  ill  or  well  from  the 
people  as  they  conduct  themselves,  precedes  a 
civilised  song,  without  a  grain  of  ill-nature  in  its 
lines: — 

0,  the  lark  is  singing  in  the  sky 

A  bonny,  bonny  song  ; 
But  there's  a  bird  in  my  heart  love, 

A  singing  all  day  long. 
The  soaring  lark  sinks  back  to  earth — 

His  song  will  soon  be  o'er ; 
But  the  bird  in  my  heart,  love, 
Shall  sing  for  evermore. 

O,  the  rose  is  blooming  in  the  sun, 

The  sweetest  flower  that  grows. 
But  there's  a  bonny  flower,  love. 

Blooms  fairer  than  the  rose. 
It  fills  life's  summer  air  with  joy, 

Nor  droops  when  storms  come  o*er ; 
'Twill  flourish  in  its  beauty 

When  rosea  bloom  no  more. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  song,  and  one  that  we 
could  safely  recommend  to  the  music  publishers ; 
but  we  could  scarcely  advise  them  to  try  some  of 
the  rough  and  strong  lines  that  give  character  to 
the  volume.  There  is  a  subject,  for  example,  of 
exceeding  delicacy,  which  "  Punch"  adopted  some 
time  ago,  in  a  very  republican  spirit ;  and  the 
subjoined  stanzas  evidently  refer  thereto.  We  only 
quote  two  of  them  : — 

And  while  the  gallant  stays  at  home. 

And  whips  the  tennis  ball. 
Our  sons  and  brothers  fight  afar — 

Our  braves  and  heroes  fall : 
See  1  how  one  fronts  the  ranks  of  death, 

And  mows  your  foemen  down  I 
Ay,  these  are  the  deeds  that  warm  our  hearts : 

Oo,  give  the  knave  a  crown  ! 
Ha !  ha  !  just  look  at  this  idle  rogue, 

With  a  Marshal's  rank  and  pay ; 
While  we  show  our  love  for  you,  ye  braves ! 

At  so  many  penoe  a  day ! 

Heigho  I  alas,  it  is  so  I 

The  world  has  humours  queer : 
The  honest  dog  gets  garbage  still. 

And  the  hip^og  dainty  cheer. 
The  brave  dog  guards  their  home. 

But  he  cannot  fawn  and  lick, — 
So  they  bestow  their  loTe,  ha !  ha ! 

On  a  cur  not  worth  a  kick. 
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But  drink  and  laagh,— lot  the  war  rage  on, 

While  beggar*8  blood  U  cheap : 
Before  the  dawn  of  a  bloodier  day, 

When  other  gay  hearU  shall  weep. 

The  last  lines  are  hard  enough  upon  amateur 
soldiership,  and  the  next  denouncd  the  decadence  of 
the  old  country  more  severely  than  our  condition, 
we  trust,  yet  deserves : 

Britannia  was  a  floe  old  lass, 

A  queen  were  hwuis  were  free ; 
And  never  a  tyrant  of  the  earth 

Conld  make  her  bend  the  knee. 
Her  banner  waved  in  every  air, 

A  star  of  hope  for  all ; 
Her  sword  flash'd  in  the  battle's  van 

That  freedom's  foes  might  falL 
0,  her  wisdom  and  her  valour  then 

Brought  glorious  things  to  pass  ; 
And  kings  and  kaisers  doft  their  caps 

Before  the  brave  old  lass. 

Alas,  what  changes  come  to  pass  ! 

The  queen  of  olden  time 
Has  only  might  to  wrong  the  right, 

And  craft  to  eover  crime. 
Now,  tool  of  many  a  tyrant  knave 

And  dttpe  of  her  own  deceit 
She  bears  a  buffet  like  a  skve, 

And  kisses  her  foeman's  feet ; 
She  robs  the  poor  to  feast  the  rich. 

And  bids  the  wretch  toil  on ; 
She  laughs  when  her  children  cry  for  food — 

Alas,  her  wits  are  gone  I 

The  words  are  strong,  hut,  saving  this  treaty, 
which  might  have  been  done  otherwise,  we  scarcely 
have  furnished  an  excuse  for  their  application.  The 
past  was,  after  all  that  ve  know  on  the  subject,  not 
so  much  better  than  the  present,  unless  a  man  is 
inclined  to  look  far  behind  him — to  the  yeara  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell — both  followed  by 
political  poverty  sufficient  to  obliterate  any 
splendour. 

Poets  are  not  quite  bound  to  facts ;  and  if  this 
Republican  would  curb  his  habit  of  using  remarkably 
strong  and  ugly  words,  calling  things  still  by  their 
yight  name,  he  might  be  a  Beranger  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent ;  not  doomed,  we  trust,  to  silence  under  an 
empire. 


The  Three  Sitters^    By  Alfubd  Knott.    London : 

Qroombridge  &  Sous. 
Anotheu  tiny  volume  of  poetry,  "The  Three 
Sisters,"  by  Alfred  Knott,  has  been  forwarded  to 
us  ;  and  it  contains  many  pretty  verses.  "We  quoto 
two  or  three  to  show  our  Republican  that  different 
opinions  exist  regarding  Britannia  ;  and,  after  all 
that  has  come  and  gone,  we  should  rather  divide 
with  Mr.  Knott  on  this  subject: — 

I  would  not  be  a  denisen 

Of  any  other  clime 
Thnu  where  Bntanoia  sits  enthroned, 

In  dignity  sublime : 
Uer  snow-white  cliffs  for  aye  defy 

The  billows  at  their  feet, 
And  proudly  lift  their  heads  on  high^ 

Though  rngiug  tempests  meet. 


A  potent  queen  she  is  on  Und, 

A  sovVeign  on  the  sea ; 
Oh  !  is  it  not  a  glorious  thing 

A  child  of  hers  to  be  ? 

As  from  Britannia*s  rugged  rocks 

The  ocean  waves  are  hurl* J, 
So  she  herself  a  bulwark  is 

Of  Freedom  through  the  world ; 
With  two-edged  sword,  by  sea  and  Umd, 

She  keeps  her  sacred  trust, 
The  refuge  of  oppresa'd  mankind, — 

The  mighty  and  the  just.         , 
A  potent  queen  she  is  on  land, 

A  sov'reign  on  the  sea  ; 
Oh  !  is  it  not  a  glorious  thing 

A  child  of  hers  to  be  ? 
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IMPERIALISM. 


The  last  war  has  taught  the  people  of  Britain  the 
&tiBotbn  between  colonists  and  descendants,  be- 
tween members  of  the  same  family  and  distant 
relatiTes.  War  between  Britain  and  Russia  leaves 
no  doabt  to  freedom's  friends  respecting  the  direc- 
tion that  their  sympathy  should  take.  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  two  empires  present  a  perfect  con- 
trast in  almost  e?ery  particular.  The  goTemment 
of  the  Czars  has  been  hitherto  the  most  perfect 
realisation  of  despotism,  united  with  all  the  science 
essential  to  wield  the  strength  of  slaves,  in  the 
wcyrld,  at  any  period,  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  goTcmment  of  Britaiu,  embracing  a 
^eater  population  and  larger  space  than  its  rival, 
ia  also  the  most  oomplete  realisation  of  personal 
freedom  and  collective  strength.  Partly  from  mis- 
taken policy,  and  partly  from  the  character  of  its 
difoent  elements,  its  strength  has  not  been  con- 
centrated, its  freedom  has  not  been  diffused — for 
it  is  more  difficult  to  combine  the  different  powers 
of  a  free  State  than  the  population  under  a  oom- 
plete despotism. 

These  representative  empires  approach  gradually 
to  their  meeting.  It  will  occur,  probably,  in  Asia, 
^eir  shock  will  be  one  of  principles,  rather  than 
of  territorial  aggrandisement.  Necessity  will  ex- 
tend  the  An^o-Indian  empire  to  the  West.  The 
^nsoovite  sees  a  neoeasity  for  advancing  to  the 
south.  The  two  systems  of  government  differ  so 
^unpletdy  that  they  cannot  dwell  long  together  in 
peace.  The  individual  freedom  of  Sie  one,  and 
the  personal  slavery  of  the  other,  will  bring  them 
into  collision  whenever  they  meet  upon  the  same 
border.  The  absence  of  all  restrictions  on  opinion 
ud  the  press  in  the  one,  and  the  abundance  of 
Kttrictions  upon  both  in  the  other,  would  ensure  a 
fierce  strife.  The  religious  freedom  existing  in  the 
ooe,  and  the  intimate  alliance  of  a  spiritual  and 
temporal  supremacy  in  the  other,  must  necessarily 
^vide  them  for  ever.  Russia  may  discharge  many 
diUies  of  a  European  power  in  peace,  because  its 
frontiers  meet  those  of  States  not  much  more  ad- 
TtBoed  than  itself  in  the  art  of  government,  or  of 


nations  too  weak  to  influence  its  inert  ways.  The 
change  from  constitutional  to  despotic  principles  of 
government  is  gradual  on  the  continent ;  and  even 
where  the  former  are  professed,  they  are  not  always 
practised.  Light  and  darkness  mingle  to  form  the 
dawn  of  Prussia  and  the  twilight  of  Austria. 

The  relations  of  the  British  to  the  Russian,  or 
to  any  other  empire,  do  not  necessarily  come  within 
OUT  inquiry,  except  as  an  illustration ;  but  before 
this  last  war,  pamphleteers,  the  press,  and  the  public 
generally  of  Britain,  expected  the  support,  or  at  least 
the  sympathy,  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
disappointed. 

A  constitutional  form  of  government  is  nearer 
than  despotism  to  intelligent  republicanism,although 
sometimes  tyranny  produces  anarchy  that — as  in 
the  case  of  the  French  revolutions,  firsts  second, 
and  third — whirls  society  round  a  circle  to  the 
depth  from  which  it  started,  or  to  one,  perhaps,  a 
little  lower.  Therefore  we  might  have  reasonably 
expected  the  sympathy  of  the  States  in  the  recent 
contest,  arising  from  the  necessity  of  repelling  the 
invasioDy  by  the  strong,  of  a  weak  nation  mid^ing 
desperate,  and  perhaps  unavailing,  efforts  after 
political  improvements.  The  cause  of  the  war 
should  have  secured  the  sympathy  of  our  friends  in 
the  States ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  what- 
ever interest  they  have  spared  from  their  own  con- 
cerns, was  bestowed,  not  upon  the  Allies,  but  their 
opponents.  Necessarily,  intelligent  men  have  viewed 
the  struggle  in  its  real  light;  but  we  are  made  to 
feel  the  slight  powers  of  mere  education  over  pre- 
judice by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  States' 
population  were  not,  in  this  sense,  intelligent. 

The  feeling  displayed  by  the  colonists  has  been 
widely  different.  The  war,  its  battles,  and  its 
results  have  excited  as  much  interest  in  Melbourne 
and  in  Montreal  as  in  London  or  Glasgow.  The 
circumstances  of  the  colonial  population  prevented 
them  from  sharing,  in  large  numbers,  the  dangers  of 
the  war ;  yet  officers  of  superior  abilities  belong  to 
the  colonies.  General  Williams  is  one  of  them. 
The  defence  of  the  North  American  provinces  was 
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nssnmed  by  their  inhabitants ;  ud  the  Aastralians 
began  the  formation  of  a  navy.  The  West  India 
colonists  haye  a  number  of  native  regiments  under 
effecti?e  discipline,  and  they  have  not  only  been 
employed  on  the  islands,  but  on  both  the  African 
and  American  coasts.  The  South  Africans  have 
required  expensive  military  assistance  on  account 
of  the  Cafflre  ^irars;  but  they  have  also  several 
bodies  of  native  soldiers.  Hindostan  has  an  army 
more  formidable  in  numbers  than  any  European 
State,  excepting  Austria,  France,  and  Eussia,  and 
not  greatly  inferior  to  the  first  and  second  of  these 
powers ;  while  its  numbers  might  be  increased  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent,  at  least  double  the  army 
of  Eussia.  The  bravery,  discipline,  and  endurance 
of  the  army  of  the  East,  under  British  officers,  are 
established  beyond  cavil  or  disputation.  The  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  British  empire  are  absolutely 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  State — like  its  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  mineral,  and  pastoral  re- 
sources-^but  instead  of  bemg  combined  under  one 
strong  government,  they  are  dissipated,  divided, 
and  weakened  by  the  absence  of  any  central 
authority.  The  British  Empire,  as  it  exists,  forms 
a  conglomeration  of  semi-independent  states*  They 
have  the  advantage  of  neither  despotism  nor 
federalism;  and  colonial  self-government,  as  it  is 
termed,  for  which  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day 
give  honour  to  themselves,  is  patchwork  which 
.  cannot  endure,  and  those  who  make  it  do  not 
expect  it  to  last.  The  leaders  of  our  political 
parties  dose  their  eyes  to  colonial  probabilities  in 
the  bushes  of  expediency,  as  the  ostriches  of  the 
wilderness  hide  their  eyes  from  seeing  danger, 
although  the  process  does  not  conceal  them  from 
their  pursuers.  They  have  neither  plan  nor  pur- 
pose, and  live  without  a  system.  Some  of  them 
even  speak  of  separation  as  the  inevitable  end  of 
colonial  formations.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  almost 
alone  among  modem  statesmen,  proposes  a  colonial 
representation ;  but  only  as  an  idea  without  a 
scheme. 

The  recent  Imperial  legislation  on  colonial  sub- 
jects has  been  deplorable.  The  cession  of  the 
waste  lands  to  the  colonists  was  an  unjustifiable 
proceeding.  The  home  country  had  incurred  a 
great  debt  in  the  defence  of  these  colonies ;  and 
the  colonists  had  no  better  title  to  any  of  the  land, 
except  what  they  paid  for,  than  the  people  of 
Aberdeen,  Bristol,  or  Dublin.  The  Parliament  in 
handing  over  the  waste  land  to  the  colonies,  as 
nsnal,  gave  the  property  of  many  to  enrich  the 
few.  It  might  have  been,  indeed,  said  that  the 
colonists  had  arrived  at  years  of  discretion  and 
manhood,  when  they  could  defend  themselves ;  but 
the  statement  would  have  been  incorrect,  for  we 
have  not  a  single  colony  that  could  maintain  its 
independence,  if  it  were  assailed  by  its  neighbours. 
The  British  North  American  colonies,  if  combined 
under  one  Government,  might  struggle  against  the 
United  States  by  land,  but  even  their  ports  would 
be  blockaded,  and  their  ocean  commerce  destroyed. 
Australia  might  defend  itself  by  distance  from 


quarrebome  people,  but  not  by  its  internal  strengtli. 
Even  if  the  colonies  could  protect  tbemseWes,  the 
fact  will  not  defray  the  cost  of  their  up-briogiog. 

The  advocates  of  this  want  of  system  ssj  that 
colonies  pay  us  by  the  formation  of  new  markeli 
Labourers  who  would  reduce  the  price  of  wozk  bj 
competition  at  home  are  turned  into  profitable  cm- 
tomers.  Capitalists  find  for  their  surploB  monej 
remunerative  and  safe  investments  in  oar  cobniea. 
Both  facts  are  true ;  but  they  might  become  better 
and  larger  facts  if  things  were  better  onlerei 
Moreover  our  capitalists  and  our  kbourers  enjoy  so 
exclusive  advantages  in  the  colonies.  Oar  business 
only  prospers  in  them  because,  in  them,  we  have  hid 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  Everywhere  else- 
China  and  Turkey  excepted — we  have  an  ruht 
field  and  positive  prejudice  to  overcome.  Evea 
our  larger  colonies  adopt  the  strange  policy  of 
taxing  our  goods.  The  taxes  levied  upoii  obi 
manufactures  in  Canada  have  been  placed  on  tht 
sliding  scale  upwards  ever  since  1847.  This  jor 
the  tariff  upon  our  principal  manufacturers  will  be 
amended  into  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  oeat 
Thus  we  have  an  united  empire  with  reetrictin 
duties  between  the  different  parts  of  the  wbole-i 
union  interrupted  by  custom-houses  and  marred  bj 
protective  duties. 

We  need  not  to  be  told  that  the  Ciosdians  ut 
only  copying  the  old  world  policy.  We  eucJ 
heavy  duties  from  some  articles  of  colonial  prodsot 
— from  timber  still,  unless  it  be  wrought  into  ihipB, 
when  it  is  admitted  free;  from  sugars^  and  teas,  ud 
similar  produce ;  but  sugars  and  teas  are  not  pcO' 
duced  at  home ;  and  our  British  timber  GompeUi 
not  with  colonial.  We  might  indeed  prodm 
sugars.  Our  soU  is  eminently  qualified  for  tk 
growth  of  mangol-wurzel ;  and  if  the  ChanoeBor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  overlook  the  msnofaetiR 
of  sugar  in  Ireland,  we  are  confident  that  theotos- 
factories  would  prosper ;  but  the  duty  is  d^aiged 
— ^not  for  protection;  it  is  levied  for  revenosi  vbiie 
the  colonial  duties  to  which  we  refer  are  emiseatij 
protective.  The  Paris  Exhibition  helped  to  spoil 
the  Canadians,  who  imagine  themselves  destined  to 
become  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  altkoa^ 
they  have  as  yet  discovered  no  coals  wiUun  thar 
confines,  and  their  splendid  water  power  is  017*^' 
lised,  frosen,  and  harmlesa  for  nearly  qdiM^  ^' 
tainly  one-third,  of  each  year. 

The  colonial  onstom-houaes  intempt,  not  ooly 
the  trade  with  the  home  country,  bat  also  the 
transaction  of  business  between  the  diffBTsnt  colo- 
nies. The  tariff  of  Canada  falls  upon  the  iodnstiy 
of  New  Brunswick,  which  retaliates  on  No*> 
Scotia»  while  Halifax  resists  herrings  from  PnoM 
Edward's  Island,  and  Newfoundland  taxes  the 
produce  of  the  mainland.  It  is  not  expected  thn 
the  Canadians  should  have  any  doser  business  vita 
the  West  Indians,  or  the  South  Africsna,  or  the 
AustraUans,  than  with  the  Greeks,  the  Sardiniaoii 
or  the  Turks.  Their  people  are  sulqects  of  the  «» 
empire,  but  it  would  be  rank  heresy  to  esUbtoJ 
any  communication  between  Madru  aad  Uon^ 
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OD  that  aoooant  We  have  carried  oosmopolitaiusin 
into  fanaticism  or  frenzy,  and  forget  that  no  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  from  oar  commeroial  system  is 
endangered  by  harmonising  it  with  a  political 
Bjstem. 

All  the  diplomapy  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
Washington,  and  of  the  British  Cabinet  in  London, 
vas  employed  a  few  years  since  to  promote  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  between  the  North  American  pro- 
Tinoes  and  the  United  States.  The  project  was 
partially  saocessful.  Any  scheme  of  that  nature 
would  have  been  scouted  by  the  Government  as 
inapplicable  to  Britam,  while  the  political  nerves 
were  strained  to  carry  it  for  Canada.  The  arrange- 
ment appears  to  work  well,  but  it  is  probably  too 
soon  yet  to  pronoance  upon  its  merits — although 
the  occurrence  proves  the  notorious  fact  that  our 
statesmen  are  guided  by  majorities  and  not  by 
principle.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Canadians 
expected  permission  to  extend  their  reciprocity 
system,  and  they  proposed  a  mutual  arrangemcut 
with  one  or  more  of  the  West  Indian  colonies.  The 
adoption  of  this  project  would  have  given  to  the 
North  American  colonies  the  supply  of  articles 
now  purchased  in  the  States  for  our  tropical 
possessions ;  and  to  the  Utter  the  trade  in  tropical 
produce  with  British  North  America.  The  princi- 
ide  was  identical  with  that  adopted  in  the  commer- 
cial treaty  between  the  northern  colonies  and  the 
States.  It  may  be  bad  or  good,  but  it  was  the 
same  article,  destined,  however,  to  a  different  fate ; 
for  the  late  Sir  William  Molesworth,  we  believe, 
disallowed  the  bargains,  because  they  were  opposed 
to  his  doctrine  of  free-trade.  Possibly  they  were, 
bat  not  more  opposed  than  the  parallel  arrangement 
vith  the  States^  and  unless  our  rulers  propose  to 
dislocate  the  empire,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
refusing  their  consent  to  an  arrangement  between 
the  Canadas  and  a  southern  colony  which  was  made 
Wween  the  Canadas  and  a  foreign  Power. 

Hiese  financial  imperia  in  imperio  may  exist  for 
a  time;  but  they  must  soon  come  into  collision. 
If  the  British  North  Americans  and  the  people  of 
Jamaica  were  to  say,  for  example,  "  we  are  to  dose 
this  treaty  of  reciprocity,  with  tiie  consent  of  the 
Crown,  if  we  can,  without  that  if  this  cannot  be 
{xroenred,"  have  we  any  possible  Cabinet  Ministers 
hold  Mumgh  to  attack  "  the  rebels,"  and  enforce 
obedience,  or  very  many  persons  in  the  realm  who 
would  permit  them  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of 
poliUflil  economy  at  the  cannon's  mouth  P  Assuredly 
ve  have  no  statesmen  prepared  to  employ  this  dis- 
astrous argument,  even  if  the  nation  were  suffi- 
ciently supme  to  permit  its  use.  Our  vaunted 
system  of  colonial  self-government  would  be  out- 
nged  by  the  proceeding,  and  the  fact  shows  that 
its  coastmction  provided  for  the  growth  of  a  dilem- 
ma, oa  the  horns  of  which  it  will  be  impaled. 

More  important  considerations  than  those  of 
oommeroe  may  occur  to  disturb  the  existing  forma- 
tioa  of  the  empire.  The  Russian  war  was  popular 
ia  the  colonies.  The  colonists,  we  believe,  would 
gnsnlly  fo^^port  any  war  into  whieh  the  empire 


might  be  plunged ;  but  that  war  rather  promoted 
their  interests,  whUe  they  had  no  urgent  dread  of 
any  naval  attack  upon  their  ports  by  the  Eussians. 
We  can,  however,  suppose  the  existence  of  hostili- 
ties of  a  different  character.  The  unfriendly  pro- 
ceedings of  the  United  States  had  led  nearly  to  a 
quarrel.  Peace  in  Europe  has  soothed  the  vigorous 
warmth  of  the  Washington  senators ;  but  that  is 
only  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or  of  a  sound  policy. 
Even  now  the  condition  of  the  Central  American 
States  may  cause  discord ;  and  the  North  American 
colonists  might  be  involved  by  dangerous  hostilities 
without  act,  choice,  or  consent  on  their  own  part. 
The  Africans,  the  Australians,  the  East  Indians, 
and  West  Indians  might  find  themselves  at  war  in 
earnest,  without  having  had  the  means  of  express- 
ing an  opinion  of  its  propriety.  In  these  circum- 
stances some  bad  feeling  is  probable.  The  expec- 
tancy of  grumbling  consists  with  all  our  experience 
of  human  nature.  The  possibility  is  obnoxious,  and 
the  reality  would  be  unpleasant. 

The  people  of  the  British  isles  are  constitu- 
tionally in  the  same  predicament ;  but  the  Sovereign 
would  not  now  declare  war  without  ascertaining 
their  sentiments.  The  entire  constitutional  theory 
of  the  war  is  a  fiction-^a  white  lie.  The  Queen 
may  have  helped  to  encourage  peace,  but  the 
Queen's  Ministers  alone  declare  war.  The  power 
behind  or  beside  the  throne  naturally  possesses 
influence  which  is  often  exaggerated  in  public 
opinion  because  it  is  not  openly  avowed,  and  the 
recent  treaty  was  concluded  without  consulting  the 
Legislature ;  yet  the  people  are  not  altogether 
powerless  on  these  topics,  while,  if  they  choose  to 
denude  themselves  of  a  natural  right  to  know  why 
they  are  required  to  shoot  other  persons,  or  why 
they  should  be  shot  themselves,  still  younger  com- 
munities may  not  concur  in  this  prerogative  of 
routine.  The  people  of  the  British  isles  moreover, 
through  their  representatives,  can  check  warlike 
tendencies  by  the  refusal  of  men  or  money ;  while 
the  representatives  of  the  colonisU  have  no  similar 
control — ^because  they  pay  no  part  of  the  cost, 
although  in  some  wars  they  would  incur  far  more 
than  their  natural  share  of  the  risk. 

These  inconsistencies  must  be  removed— but 
how  ?  Some  parties  propose  to  break  up  the  con- 
nexion, and  allow  the  colonies  to  float  away.  They 
say  that  their  cost  exceeds  their  profit ;  that  we 
should  drive  as  good  a  trade  with  them  in  their 
independent  as  in  their  united  state ;  and  that  we 
shodd  be  relieved  from  the  probability  of  quarrels 
on  their  account.  We  may  take  the  last  statement 
first,  and  it  resolves  itself  into  the  truism  that  an 
extremely  poor  man  cannot  be  robbed — the  old 
story  of  the  breeches  and  the  Gael.  The  man 
cannot  lose  bullion  who  has  nothing  left  but  his 
good  name,  and  he  will  not  for  long  retain  that  if 
he  acts  the  part  of  a  fool,  by  loosing  to  the  winds 
all  his  accumulations,  earnings,  and  savings.  Next, 
if  we  take  the  second  part,  the  probability  of  doing 
the  same  trade  with  independent  states  that  has 
been  and  may  be  conducted  with  colonies,  we  xeply 
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that  it  has  nerer  been  done.  The  United  States 
offer  the  best,  and,  in  reality,  the  only  example ; 
bat  their  purchases,  at  the  rate  of  those  colonists 
who  are  lowest  on  the  roll  of  buyers,  would  not  be 
under  forty-three  millions  annually — and  it  ayerages 
one-third  of  that  amount.  The  first  objection  is, 
that  the  cost  of  colonies  exceed  their  profit.  Cer- 
tainly, if  we  pay  for  nursing  and  education  to  turn 
them  out  of  doors  when  they  can  work,  the  state- 
ment is  true ;  but  otherwise,  it  is  the  rubbish  of 
the  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  If  we  sell  a 
few  extra  millions  worth  of  goods  to  them  yearly, 
the  cost  of  governors  and  the  expenses  of  a  few 
soldiers  are  overpaid — not  from  the  intrinsic  profit 
on  the  goods,  but  because  they  maintain  employ- 
ment, and  often  prevent  the  market  from  taking  a 
turn  downwards.  The  importance  to  a  crowded 
population  of  preserving  large  agricultural  countries, 
whose  produce  will  not  be  barred  from  them,  or 
intercepted  by  Government  decrees,  ia  time  of 
dearth  and  famine,  counts  for  a  considerable  sum 
in  our  estimation.  The  fact,  moreover,  that  our 
increase  of  population  is  drafted  out  of  the  country 
proves  that  either  we  must  sink  in  relative  in^port- 
ance  towards  other  nations,  or  not  onl^  maintain, 
but  unite  the  colonies.  The  history  of  our  last 
two  years*  war — not  as  written  in  battles,  but  in  the 
policy  and  proceedings  of  other  nations — demon- 
strates the  theory  that  either  our  descendants  in 
the  colonies  will  be  jealous  rivals  or  fellow  workers. 
We  must  therefore  preserve  the  colonies,  and  how  ? 

The  United  States,  France,  Russia,  all  great 
empires  and  states,  except  our  own,  show  some 
plan,  for  there  are  many  roads  to  union.  The  States 
incorporate  each  new  district  as  it  attains  a  fixed 
population,  places  a  new  star  and  a  stripe  upon  their 
glittering  and  spangled  flag,  and  have  done  with  the 
matter.  Some  new  seats  are  wanted  in  the  Senate 
llouse  and  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives,  and  the 
fusion  is  completed.  France  has  adopted  the  same 
course  in  Algeria — all  its  colonies  are  admitted  to 
all  the  rights  and^otes  of  the  departments.  Russia 
has  no  votes  to  give ;  but  its  honours  are  freely 
poured  upon  the  useful  men  of  each  new  province, 
and  the  nobles  of  a  conquered  territory  are  en- 
riched. The  British  empire  alone  attempts  to 
maintain  the  unity  of  confusion ;  and  to  separate 
even  its  own  children  from  any  influence  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, if  they  require  to  look  for  bread  in  its 
transmarine  possessions.  Emigration  becomes 
exile ;  and  we  conquer  forest,  and  prairie,  and  wil- 
derness by  cutting  off  from  the  commonwealth  all 
who  are  directly  engaged  in  their  subjugation. 

The  first  and  simple  mode  of  doing  justice  to  the 
colonists  and  preserving  them  to  the  empire  is  an 
Act  of  Legislative  Union,  allowing  them  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Many  ob- 
jections are  made  to  this  measure,  all  futile  as  those 
that  were  employed  against  the  union  of  Scotland 
and  England,  or  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
colonists  are  supposed  to  be  removed  from  the 
capital  to  such  a  distance  that  they  could  not  send 
representatives  to  London.    They  send  many  per- 


sons now  on  errands  connected  with  the  coastnic- 
tion  of  canals,  the  formation  of  railways,  commer- 
cial objects,  and  scientific  pursuits.  All  the 
colonies  of  adequate  population  for  union  hire  mer- 
cantile and  monetary  representatives  in  London. 
The  distance  from  Halifax  to  the  metropohs  met- 
sured  by  time  is  not  greater  now  than  the  distiDoe 
of  Dublin  at  the  date  of  the  union.  The  ^mn- 
quired  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  world  to  the 
other  will  be  soon  further  shortened.  Sevea  days 
to  Calcutta  is  the  promise  of  the  future. 

The  Colonists  would  not  take  any  part  of  our 
national  debt,  and  their  representatives  shoald  not 
be  allowed  to  vote  away  our  money  in  taxes.  Tiiis 
objection  proceeds  upon  an  assumption  which  but 
be  fabe.  It  supposes  that  nobody  meddles  vitk 
our  money  in  the  meantime  without  shiriog  ou 
burdens.  Harwich  contains  five  thousand  peiaoos, 
and  Glasgow,  with  its  unrepresented  and  bilf- 
attached  *'  pendicles,**  contains  five  hundred  Uka- 
sand.  They  send  each  two  representatives  to  Par- 
liament. Five  thousand  persons  in  the  one  plioe 
are  as  good  as  five  thousand  in  the  other,  batoae- 
half  of  the  balance  in  the  latter  city,  or  two  hoi- 
dred  and  forty-seven  thousand  five  handred  k- 
dtviduals  are  evidently  taxed  without  their  oooseiit 
by  the  Harwichists,  and  might  as  convenientlj  pi; 
at  the  bidding  of  the  colonists.  This  is  adledan 
extreme  case ;  but  many  extreme  cases  exist,  lod 
direct  the  current  of  the  Legislature. 

At  one  period  the  colonists  might  have  psidt 
large  share  of  the  Imperial  debt  and  their  corrent 
expenses  by  a  small  land  tax.  Since  the  wiste 
land  has  been  conveyed  to  them,  th^  consider  it 
part  of  their  legitimate  property;  yet  an  amo^ 
ment  of  this  nature  might  still  be  made.  If  i  dis- 
position were  evinced  at  home  to  adopt  the  leidic; 
features  in  the  policy  of  union,  the  details  would  be 
easily  supplied.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  in  addresaiofi 
Glasgow  audienee,  on  his  return  from  Csnadi,  in- 
timated the  coming  of  a  time  when  the  oolo&ists 
would  demand  a  share  in  the  Imperial  Govenuaefit, 
and  his  belief  that  all  thedifficoltiesof  detiilvoB^ 
be  overcome. 

The  local  business  of  the  diffsrent  proTinees 
should  be  transacted  by  subordinate  assemblies. 
An  effective  union  of  many  states  must  be  either 
under  a  despotic  or  a  federal  system.  Geotislitf* 
tion  has  long  been  the  prevailing  error  of  Lod^ 
officials.  They  expect  to  iuorease  their  inflneooe 
by  collecting  the  entire  business  of  the  ooaotrj 
within  a  mile  of  Westminster.  Thus  tbsj  tt^ 
the  limits'  of  the  land  over  which  thur  iniloeB^ 
can  possibly  extend,  they  increase  the  cost  of  trsus- 
acting  small  affairs,  and  the  risk  of  hsTiog  then 
roughly  finished.  . 

A  federal  system  would  be  a  revolution,  «» 
Englishmen  tremble  at  the  name,  although  tbe/«« 
indebted  to  revolutions  for  every  partidfl  of  P^ 
sonal  or  political  liberty  possessed  by  them.  Tj^ 
ancestors  were  slaves,  and  Britain  once  snppW* 
slaves  to  the  Romans.  After  the  ^^^7^ 
trade  was  destroyed  the  home  trade  flourished  m- 
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The  popalaiion  of  our  islands  vere  first  ia  the 
position  of  the  negroes  and  next  in  that  of  the 
Moscontes,  and  we  haye  not  passed  for  many  cen- 
turies dear  of  serfship.  Kevolations  are  events  to 
be  welcomed  with  thankfulness  if  thej  are  well 
maniged.  They  may  resemble  the  rainy  season  of 
eistera  climes,  where  the  natives,  taught  by  ex- 
perience, bless  the  Monsoon,  and  rejoice  in  the 
fltonn  that  enriches  and  fertilises  the  land.  But 
oar  next  revolution  need  not  be  formidable  in  its 
Bccompsniments.  The  boy  left  at  home  at  ten, 
and  seen  again  at  twenty,  has  undergone  a  complete 
rerolation  daring  the  decennial  period.  The  oak 
planted  while  the  elder  Napoleon  was  in  Elba  was 
a  sapling  then,  and  is  now  a  strong  tree.  The  re- 
Tolntions  of  expansion  are  those  alone  that  we  need ; 
bat  we  should  not  strive  to  bind  the  man  in  the 
teguments  of  boyhood. 

A  body  already  exists  in  the  empire  under  the 
title  of  the  Privy  Council.  Does  any  person  know 
precisely  its  functions  or  usefulness  P  We  believe 
tbat  its  work  has  been  reduced  to  a  shadow,  yet  it 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  colonial  union.  It 
n%ht  be  revolutionised  into  the  council  of  the 
empire  and  rendered  elective  for  a  period  of  years 
or  for  life.  Its  composition  would  embrace  a 
oobnial  representation.  AH  questions  involving 
the  general  welfare  of  the  empire  would  be  referred 
to  its  decision.  Not  only  peace  and  war,  but  com- 
mercial legislation,  affecting  all  interests,  might  be 
left  to  its  control.  Some  time  ago  an  agitation 
was  commenced  in  London  for  a  common  currency 
over  the  world.  We  advised  one  of  the  promoters 
first  to  establish  a  common  currency,  and  a  uniform 
Bohone  of  weights  and  measures,  over  the  empire. 
Now  we  have  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  at  home ; 
nipees  and  annas  in  one  quarter ;  dollars  and  cents 
in  another,  until  merchants  are  puzzled  how  to  get 
paid.  The  diversity  of  measures  and  weights  is 
equally  annoying,  and  should  be  at  once  reduced  to 
a  unifonn  scale. 

Australia  has  risen  more  rapidly  in  commerce 
ind  population  smoe  the  discovery  of  its  gold  than 
>ny  other  part  of  the  world.  A  more  important 
&covery  was  perhaps  made  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Eiyer  Murray,  which  will  secure  the  formation 
of  an  agricultiiral  belt  of  land,  not  broad  probably, 
to  a  thousand  milea  long-- the  granary  of  the  Aus- 
tnhans.  Our  pecuniary  transactions  with  Australia 
bt?e  equalled,  out  and  in,  thirty  millions  annually 
for  some  years ;  and  yet  for  several  of  these  years 
ve  have  had  no  steam  communication.  The 
mtborities  at  home  have  amused  the  public  and 
^lieoselves  with  theories  of  new  routes,  their  mea- 
nrements,  and  advantages.  The  colonial  authori- 
^  never  doubted  that  the  eastern  was  the  route 
for  tbem.  Experience  justified  their  opinion ;  but 
itill  the  persons  who  should  have  decided  here, 
^ubted,  examined,  inquired,  and  postponed,  as  if 
tbey  had  been  charged  only  to  buUd  a  new  House 
of  Commons,  found  a  pyramid,  or  design  a  sphynx. 

The  Sari  of  Derby  once  proposed  that  a  Cana- 
dian army  should  be  formed,  with  the  understand- 


ing that  the  cost,  or  part  of  the  expense,  should  be 
met  for  a  time  from  the  Imperial  finances ;  that 
the  regiments  should  occupy  stations  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire  in  rotation,  but  that  they  should  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  service  in  Canada,  exactly 
as  British  regiments  expect  to  pass  more  of  their 
time  at  home  than  in  any  of  the  colonies.  The 
proposal  will  be  adopted  gradually,  and  we  shall 
have  in  fifty  years,  if  the  present  disorder  have  fifty 
years  life  in  it,  which  is  far  from  probable,  large 
bodies  of  armed  men,  acting  under  different  authori- 
ties, without  a  common  object,  without  uniformity 
of  command  or  of  purpose.  That  object  has  been 
already  partially  attained.  The  little  Australian 
navy  is,  we  presume,  under  the  control  of  some  of 
the  five  or  six  south-eastern  legislatures.  The 
American  militia  are  under  the  direction  of  four  or 
five  different  legislative  bodies.  The  "golden 
link**  of  the  Crown  is  their  only  bond,  and  it  wants 
strength  to  stand  in  a  storm.  It  even  wants  elas- 
ticity to  meet  the  extension  of  those  interests  which 
it  unites.  The  work  which  it  performs  badly,  or 
cannot  reach,  would  be  achieved  by  a  council  of  the 
empire,  where  all  its  divisions  would  be  represented. 
The  duties  of  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  dis- 
charged by  persons  competent  from  their  experi- 
ence to  fulfil  them.  The  first  step  to  a  more  com- 
plete system  would  be  adopted,  and  some  security 
afforded  that  we  shall  grow  and  keep  together 
without  suffering  amputation  periodically,  until  not 
a  branch  be  left  to  a  burthened,  strained,  and 
withering  trunk. 

The  election  of  this  council  of  the  empire, 
council  of  one  hundred,  of  one  hundred  and  one,  or 
whatever  the  number  adopted,  is  a  difficulty.  Who 
will  elect  or  select  them  P  The  latter  arrangement 
is  impracticable  in  our  empire.  Selection  cannot 
be  entrusted  to  the  Crown,  for  that  would  yield  the 
nominees  only  of  a  Ministry.  Election  is  the 
means  of  solving  the  difficulty ;  but  who  will  elect  ? 
The  public  are  wedded  to  the  idea  of  Queen,  Peers, 
and  Commons ;  yet  that  is  only  an  idea,  although 
it  need  not  be  outraged  in  this  case.  The  Council 
may  be  a  committee  of  all  the  Houses.  Persons 
who  are  favourable  to  hereditary  Peerage  may  be 
indulged  with  a  representation  of  the  Peers.  The 
Commons  would  choose  their  representatives.  The 
Houses  of  Legislature  for  each  of  the  colonies  pos- 
sessing a  constitutional  system  would  pursue  the 
same  course,  and  would  be  represented  in  propor- 
tion to  their  interest  or  numbers. 

The  members  of  the  Council  might  be  chosen 
for  life,  or  for  a  fixed  number  of  years.  The  latter 
plan  is  better  than  the  former  if  the  persons  chosen 
be  eligible  for  re-election.  The  period  of  election 
should  probably  be  six  years  in  the  case  of  colo- 
nial members.  The  seats  should  not  be  vacated  at 
once,  but  in  proportions  of  one-sixth  annually,  or 
one-third  biennially — after  the  manner  of  munici- 
palities. If  the  members  of  Parliament  at  home, 
and  the  representatives  of  colonies,  bo  the  electors 
in  their  official  capacity,  the  same  course  should  be 
adopted  as  is  now  followed  in  the  appointment  of 
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important  oommittees  in  our  Parliament.  Mino- 
rities should  be  represented,  because  tbey  should 
be  respected.  The  manner  of  securing  that  object 
need  not  now  be  considered ;  but  it  must  be  equally 
practicable  with  Lord  John  Russell's  suggestion  to 
represent  minorities  in  large  constituencies.  The 
Council,  therefore,  would  form  a  committee  of  all 
the  Legislative  Houses  in  the  British  empire  and  of 
the  Council  of  India,  or  whatever  other  body  may 
hereafter  represent  its  people. 

The  duties  devolving  on  this  Council  would  in- 
clude a  large  part  of  the  existing  colonial  office 
work.  The  veto  of  the  Crown  is  now  exercised 
chiefly  through  the  Colonial  Secretary ;  virtually 
through  the  Ministry.  The  Council  would  take 
the  place  of  the  Cabinet  in  that  and  in  similar 
matters. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Canadas  cannot  fix  a 
metropolis.  Quebec  was  carried  recently  by  a 
majority  of  two  or  three.  We,  however,  learn 
that  the  United  Legislature  will  not  vote  the 
money  necessary,  and  they  talk  of  referring  the 
question  between  the  merits  of  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal, Ottawa^  and  Toronto,  to  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature. The  case  shows  the  necessity  of  this 
Council,  to  whom  all  similar  questions  would  be 
referred;  by  whom  they  would  be  satisfactorily 
settled. 

War  and  peace  appears  to  us  the  most  important 
topic  that  they  would  ever  have  to  decide.  The 
perogative  of  declaring  war  or  making  peace  is 
vested  now,  nominally,  in  the  Crown ;  really,  in  the 
Crown's  Ministers.  We  propose  to  widen  the 
basis ;  to  give  all  who  may  die,  or  who  may  suffer 
in  person  or  in  property,  through  hostilities,  an  in- 
fluence over  their  origin.  The  proposal  will  com- 
mend itself  to  every  person  who  acknowledges  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  large  colonial  city  should  not 
1)0  exposed  to  assault  or  bombardment  without 
having,  at  any  time,  in  any  way,  the  means  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  the  war. 

By  this  body  the  commerce,  the  currency,  the 


measures  and  weights  in  usewould  be  regulated.  To 
them,  in  some  degree,  would  be  referred  the  duties 
imposed  mutually  in  the  different  portions  of  the 
empire  upon  the  produce  of  other  portions,  so  as 
to  secure  a  fair  and  just  system  of  trade  betweeo 
all  parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.  The  ptass 
required  to  form  complete  and  rapid  communieatioD, 
and  their  maintenance — general  and  mercantile  laws, 
and  their  uniformity — the  regulation  of  the  oolonla 
germs  of  armies  and  navies — and,  ultimately,  an 
Imperial,  as  distinguished  from  home  and  eolonial, 
finance— would  come  under  their  direction. 

The  details  of  the  scheme  would,  however,  occapj 
space  unnecessarily,  when  it  is  only  requisite  to 
suggest  a  remedy  for  disorder.  The  empire  csmci 
exist  for  a  long  period  in  its  disjointed  state ;  ;et 
its  existence  is  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  all  pff- 
ties  in  the  connexion,  and  we  believe  for  hram 
freedom,  happiness,  and  progress.  A  fedend  sys- 
tem is  better  than  any  other  devised  hitherto;  bat 
its  adoption  would  be  difficult  in  our  cireumstaBttSi 
while  a  Council  elected  by  all  the  representatlTe 
bodies  in  just  proportions,  employed  exdosireljin 
strictly  Imperial  business,  would  not  be  a  y\Mi 
innovation  upon  our  customs  or  prejudices.  It 
would  be  a  Committee  of  the  whole  Houses.  It 
would  be  the  centre  or  the  root  of  that  Imperial- 
ism beneath  which  we  deem  that  now  the  es* 
franchisement  of  mankind  is  more  likely  to  be 
wrought  out  than  by  any  other  cognate  agency; 
for  the  world  needs  a  great  power,  capable  of  li^ 
fending  the  freedom  it  confers ;  and  as,  till  nov, 
great  empires  have  been  the  means  of  promotiDg 
secular  slavery  and  spiritual  tyranny,  we  w^ 
secure  to  history  one  great  empire  devoted  to  tk 
extension  and  preservation  of  civil  and  religioaJ 
liberty — capable  of  enforcing  over  that  third  part 
of  the  world  which  it  comprehends  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded  rather  than  those  vha* 
it  has  practised — and  by  its  strength  securing  tbein, 
as  far  as  security  can  be  given,  from  attai,  vi 
vindicating  them  from  danger. 


WINIFRED     MOWBRAY; 
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QUEEN  MAEY'S  MAIDEN. 


CHAPTER  V. 
A  LIGHT  step  upon  the  stair  the  next  morning,  and 
a  hesitating  tap  at  the  door,  made  the  young  man's 
heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  as  he  opened  it,  half 
timidly,  half  saucily,  Winifred  begged  permission 
to  enter. 

"I  have  not  waited  long  to  take  advantage  of 
my  freedom,  you  see,  Sir,"  she  said  with  a  mock 
curtsey;  then,  suddenly  changing  her  tone  "oh I 
Claude,"  she  went  on,  "you  were  right;  how 
could  I  bear  to  live  in  idle  security  and  self-indul- 


gence, shutting  out  the  sights  and  sounds  of  wbit 
I  deened  a  sinful  world,  when  the  grosns  of  (hv 
Church  are  daily  ascending  to  heaven,  and  *« 
sufferings  of  the  beauteous  Qaeen  of  ScotoDd 
calling  on  us  to  stand  up  in  her  cause.  I  »»« 
no  persuasion ;  I  was  amaeed  that  the  hoDOW  w 
ministering  to  her  should  have  Men  on  such  as  l; 
and  yet  I  deny  not  that  the  sight  of  ^\^ 
the  tender  plaintiveness  of  the  prisMier  ckwdnj 
the  majestic  loveliness  of  the  womtt-^q*"*^ 
my  enthusiasm,  and  I  h«ve  been  all  imp«W** 
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imtil  my  fatker  should  enlist  joa  in  our  oaose,  and 
I  might  teaoh  yon  to  bow  before  her  beauty." 

She  drew  forth  as  she  spoke  a  small  enamelled 
case,  round  which  a  tress  of  rich  brown  hair  was 
coiled,  and  tonching  a  secret  spring  disclosed  the 
featores  of  Mary  Stnart. 

"  It  is  my  own,"  she  said  triumphantly,  **  think 

of  that  r 

The  joung  man  made  no  reply  for  a  moment. 
Mich  as  he  had  heard  of  Maiy*s  boasted  charms, 
be  was  speU-bonnd  by  the  power  of  that  matchless 
hot,  Tb(Bn  eame  an  angry  recollection  of  the  hand 
ftom  whidi  Winifred  had  received  so  costly  a  gift, 
for  talnable  as  was  the  miniature  in  itself,  it  was 
rendered  more  so  by  the  cipher — M.R.,  elaborately 
vronght  in  brilliants  beneath  it.  It  was  a  stranger 
who  had  dared  to  make  this  offering ;  it  had  been 
eagerlj  acoepted,  nay  sought — ^for  so  he  interpreted 
the  seene  in  the  window  of  the  hall ;  and  he  was 
bouid  upon  an  errand  which  was  to  crown  the 
deaigos  of  this  man,  and,  perhaps,  to  facilitate  the 
offering  of  his  careless  homage  and  unchecked 
admiration  to  the  pure  creature  whom  he  had 
watched  and  worshipped,  as  set  apart  for  the 
aerriee  of  heaven !  Winifred  saw  the  cloud  upon 
his  fsoe,  though  she  was  far  from  dirining  the 
cause,  and  with  the  familiar  fondness  of  her  child- 
hood, of  late  relinquished,  she  drew  nearer  to  him, 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Art  weeping  for  her,  Chtude  P"  she  asked,  "  or 
is  it  our  sudden  parting,  so  often  dreaded,  that 
grieves  thee  thus?  Oh!  we  shall  meet  again,  be 
sore^  in  happier  times,  when  our  Holy  Church  and 
her  faithful  ones  will  be  triumphant." 

**  And  you,  Winifred  ?"  he  said,  "  if  we  do  meet 
— yon,  perhaps,  will  look  at  me  coldly  then ;  per- 
haps, may  be*-but  no  matter,  my  part  is  chosen,  I 
eannot  now  retract." 

Faih'ng  in  her  simplicity  to  catch  the  due  to  his 
thoughts,  she  was  pusiled,  and  still  more  so  when 
he  eontmuad  vehemently — "And  this  jewelled 
haable, — (a  courtier-like  gift,  forsooth — somewhat 
too  mueh  so,  to  suit  a  simple  country  maiden) — 
what  boon  did  this  smooth  gentleman  crave  in 
return  for  such  unwonted  liberality."  She  was 
▼oanded,  and  he  saw  it — for  her  colour  came  and 
vent,  and  the  litUe  hand  laid  upou  lus  own 
trembled. 

"  This  from  you,  Clande  V*  she  said  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice ;  '*  our  threatened  parting  has  surely  dis- 
ordered your  fancy,  that  you  speak  thus  strangely. 
Loth  as  I  was  to  take  this  gift,  it  was  not  offered 
Qie,  savB  m  a  manner  from  Queen  Mary  herself,  by 
wlKm  it  was  expresriy  sent  as  an  earnest  of  her 
Sood-wiU  to  such  as  should  espouse  her  cause." 

"Then  did  mine  eyes  deceive  me,  or  was  it  some 
other  maiden  who  pleaded  so  prettily  yesternight, 
tbt  yon  courtly  gentleman  was  moved  to  com- 
idisBoe  and  generosity  f* 

**  1  pleaded  bat  to  see  the  picture,  not  knowing 
that  it  WW  withheld  in  jest,  and  destined  for  mine 
own  keying ;  and  this  Sir  John  Bolton,  at  whom 
yoa  loosa  your  wit,  is  at  least  too  courtly  a  gentle- 


man (as  you  rightly  call  him)  to  Use  language  thus 
ungradous." 

She  turned  towards  the  door,  her  childish  soft- 
ness replaced  by  a  womanly  dignity,  though  the 
moisture  in  her  eyes  belied  the  firmness  of  her 
demeanour ;  but  Claude  threw  himself  before  her 
— "  Nay,  nay,  we  part  not  so,"  he  said  passiouatdy. 
"  It  was  but  a  disordered  fancy,  as  thou  saidst. 
Oh !  Winie,  Winie !  thou  who  wast  the  darling  of 
my  childhood  and  the  idol  of  my  youth,  send  me 
not  away  with  these  cold  words  to  die  heart-broken 
by  my  Cither's  grave." 

Again  she  trembled,  though  not  with  anger,  as 
she  suffered  him  to  lead  her  back.  As  he  sank  at 
her  feet,  she  drew  his  head  to  her  knees,  and  with 
half-shamed  yet  impassioned  tenderness,  pushed  the 
long  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  then  clasped  her 
little  hands  about  his  neck.  She  spoke  no  word, 
but  gazing  into  her  drooping  eyes  he  knew  that  he 
was  pardoned,  and  more — ^that  he  waa  bdoved.  It 
was  one  of  those  strange  moments  when  the  inmost 
secrets  of  the  heart,  un-dreamt  of  before,  stand 
suddenly  reveded  in  the  light  of  heaven :  the  flash 
dies  oui  but  we  have  seen  it ;  the  outer-world  is 
transfigured  by  its  glory,  the  past  wears  a  new 
significance,  and  the  future  beckons  us  onward 
with  golden  promises.  Such  was  that  moment, 
and  such  its  revelations  to  Winifred  Mowbray. 
The  love  of  her  childhood  for  her  gentle  playmate, 
and  the  reverence  of  her  graver  years  for  the 
dawning  genius  who  wiled  away,  with  his  sweet 
strange  fancies,  many  a  weary  hour,  started  sud- 
denly into  a  new  form,  and  while  she  trembled  at 
its  vehemence,  she  yielded  to  its  tyranny.  Her 
lips  were  parted,  her  breath  upon  his  cheek;  but 
when  he  sought  to  draw  her  nearer  to  him,  and  to 
press  the  rosy  mouth  to  his  own,  the  colour  deep- 
ened in  her  face,  and  with  a  startled  look  she 
struggled  from  his  arms,  and  was  gone. 

She  left  Claude  in  a  tumult  of  feelings  which  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  andyse.  That  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  parting  from  her  for  months,  perhaps 
years,  bound  on  so  strange  a  mission  to  the  land  of 
his  birth, — that  her  doister  life,  that  icy  barrier  to 
his  love  before  which  he  had  prayed  and  groaned 
in  vain,  had  melted  away  at  the  bidding  of  a 
stranger— that  his  passion  had  escaped  him,  and, 
silent  as  she  was,  that  she  had  acoepted  it,  aye,  in 
every  glance,  every  gesture,  had  betrayed  her  own 
— ^it  dl  seemed  too  strange,  too  magicd  for  reality ; 
and  he  hdf  believed  it  one  of  those  fantastic 
dreams  with  which  in  his  solitary  hours  he  had 
been  wont  to  beguile  his  fancy,  and  of  which 
Winifred's  love  and  beauty  had  ever  been  the 
crowning  glory. 

In  private  they  did  not  meet  again.  In  vain 
Claude  sought  for  word  or  sign  which  might  ratify 
the  silent  vows  that  had  passed  between  them. 
Only  in  her  parents'  presenee,  when  sometimes  he 
found  her  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  did  their  tender 
and  deepened  hue  again  reved  her  love.  With 
some  farther  and  more  ezplidt  directions  from  Sir 
Leonard,  and  with  many  a  prayer  and  many  a 
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UeasiDg  from  Ladj  Mowbray,  be  left  tbe  Old  Hall 
—never,  ibongb  be  knew  it  not»  to  stand  again 
beseatb  its  loof. 


CHAPTEB  VX, 
Cljiubs's  mission  was  accomplisbed.  In  a  lai^ 
and  gloomy  cbamber  of  tbe  ancient  castle  of  Tut- 
bury,  in  Staffordsbire,  sat  tbe  bapless  Queen  of 
Scotbind,  and  at  ber  feet,  fascinated  by  tbe  power 
of  tbat  beauty  wbicb,  after  tbe  lapse  of  tbree  cen- 
turies, still  retains  its  spell,  knelt  Winifred  Mow- 
bray. Abready  bad  tbe  maiden,  wilb  her  own  half- 
cbildisb,  balf-saint-like  loveliness,  touched  tbat 
heart  which,  if  erring,  was  at  least  lavish  of  its 
affection  towards  those  who  shared  its  sorrows; 
nor  did  ought  of  distrust  or  fickleness  chill  this 
love  for  ber  English  attendant,  until  the  dark  cur- 
tain of  Mary's  life  fell  for  ever, — ^for  in  those 
fearful  hour8»  when  tbe  heroism  of  the  woman 
outshone  the  errors  of  the  Queen,  Winifred  Mow- 
bray's name  was  affectionately  remembered  in  the 
touching  record  of  her  last  wishes,  and  there  stands 
to  this  day. 

The  unfortunate  Princess  seemed  to  find  already 
a  new  and  unexpected  relief  in  the  gurl's  fresh  and 
ingenuous  face ;  and  reluctant  that  she  should  rise 
from  her  position,  she  half-Ungbingly  questioned 
her  as  she  knelt,  suffering  her  to  retain  one  of  the 
small  bands,  so  remarkable  for  their  exquisite 
moulding,  while  with  the  other  she  dallied  absently 
with  Winifred's  abundant  locks. 

"  Dost  prise  thy  blooming  youth  so  little,  child,*' 
she  said,  "  tbat  thou  must  needs  entomb  it  in  this 
darksome  prison-house  of  ours  ?  We  have  well- 
nigh  forgotten  the  time  when  we,  too,  were  young 
and  fair ;  and  yet,  if  much  affliction  and  weeping 
have  not  clouded  our  memory,  as  they  have  done 
our  poor  beauty,  it  seems  to  ns  that  we  should 
have  been  very  loth,  in  those  days,  to  choose  so 
drear  a  dwelling." 

"  Haply,  Madam,  you  owned  no  gracions  mis- 
tress whom  misfortune  had  brought  to  such  straits," 
answered  Winifred,  "or  you,  too,  would  have  been 
ready,  nay,  eager,  to  share,  and  if  possible  to 
lighten,  the  dark  hours  of  her  captivity.'* 

"She  speaks  fairly  and  well,  this  new  band- 
maidm  of  ours — does  she  not,  Janet  P*'  said  the 
Qneen,  turning  to  Janet  Kennedy — who  with  Mary 
Pages,  her  godchild,  and  a  few  others  equally  de- 
voted, shared  the  privations  of  their  mistress. 

"  Right  well,  your  Grace,  and  will  prove  a  wel- 
come aid,  if  she  be  already  skilled  therein,  to  our 
labours  at  the  needle." 

"  Ab,  Janet,  Janet,  thou  art  aweary  of  thy  task, 
and  would  betimes  enlist  these  dainty  fingers  to 
lighten  it!  But  I  marvel  not,  child ^  it  to  a 
weary  sameness,  even  to  us  who  are  schooled  in 
captivity,  this  endless  weaving  of  rose  and  lily, 
which  have  no  breath  of  sweetness  in  them,  and 
know  nor  summer  sun  nor  autumn  vapour  to  mould 
and  change  their  hues.     Yet,  child,**  she  continued. 


turning  to  Winifred,  "  know  tbue  is  a  shov  of 
reason  in  tbe  toil  whereof  my  maidens  make  Ibis 
plaint ;  my  household  is  not  so  snmptuooidy  ordend 
by  Shrewsbury's  good  Countess,  as  I  doubt  sot 
you  perceive  already,  but  tbat  I  turn  to  very  vsefil 
ends  this  laborions  akill  in  whiob  the  Queen-Motliet 
of  France  instructed  me.  Like  any  oountiy  duie 
in  my  own  fair  realm  of  Scotland,  have  I  toiled  tad 
wrought  at  the  bed-hangings  of  my  chamber,  the 
stools  and  cushions  of  my  doset;  and  of  ktCpfD 
damp  and  incommodious  are  the  apartments  wbi^ 
tbat  same  lady  has  generously  assigned  me,  tbit  I 
am  fain  to  entrench  myself  behind  a  cunning  im- 
part of  tapeatry,  as  yon  see,  to  shat  out  the  blok 
winds  of  heaven." 

"  Your  Ladyship's  household  is  ordered  after  tlie 
will  of  her  Majesty,  and  would  be  aometbifi;  dif- 
ferent were  it  fash^ned  after  mine,'*  was  the  sniln 
and  dubious  reply,  coming  £pom  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  which  made  Winifred  turn  round  k 
surprise.  There  stood  a  stately  dame,  vjing  n 
height  and  majesty  of  mien  with  Mary  benelf, 
though  the  ineffsble  grace  and  sweetness  of  tbe 
captive  Queen  were  laddog  in  tbe  pieraag  tja 
and  commandmg  features  which  were  shroud  by 
the  lady's  bUck  velvet  coif.  "V^nified  perodved 
that  it  was  no  other  than  Elisabeth,  the  br-famed 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  masculine  taksti 
were  said  to  rival  thoae  of  ber  royal  namesake^  ud 
who,  after  introducing  her  to  her  new  mistress, 
had  remained  unseen  in  the  room. 

"  Ha,  my  good  Shrewsbury,  we  bad  forgotta 
that  we  were  still  honoured  with  your  pnam'* 
said  Mary,  "and  were  betrayed  therein  ioto  i 
freedom  and  jaiety  of  demeanour  nnbeoomifigt 
captive,  for  which  we  crave  your  pardon.  We 
have  kept  you  long  standing — for  'twas  doobtlas 
your  reverence  for  our  person,  and  not  the  scul 
accommodation  of  our  audieno&diamber,  vbki 
moved  yon  to  such  unwonted  courtesy.  But  vt 
feel  no  penitence  for  that;  'Us  fitting  yoasboald 
study  the  arts  of  a  courtier  betimes,  smce  you  viS 
need  them  when  your  grandchild  wields  the  sceptre 
of  England.  We  will  bear  it  in  mind,  and  pnclise 
you  therein." 

Her  words,  and  still  more  the  bitter  tooek 
which  they  were  couched,  recalled  to  Winifrw's 
mind  the  fact  that  Elizabeth  of  Sbrewsbviy'B  eo- 
mity  to  Mary  dated  from  tbe  time  of  her  littk 
granddanghter's  birth,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stoart, 
and  was  inflamed,  if  not  originally  ooeasioBed,  by 
the  Scottish  Queen's  superior  claim  to  that  etm 
which  tbe  Countess  hoped  one  day  to  see  in  tbe 
possession  of  her  own  family. 

"  I  have  other  and  more  profitable  emplojmcA 
Madam,**  she  answered,  "than  listenmg  to  tbe 
discourses  of  your  Ladyship,  famed  for  wit  iw 
brilliancy  though  they  be,  and  fascinating  si  wey 
have  proved  to  some  of  my  family.  I  wi^  "*'•' 
fore,  with  your  permission,  retire." 

"  Oh.  retire,  I  pray  you."  replied  Mwy,  ^ 
gently  than  before,  and  without  noticing  the  tasnt ; 
"neither  my  tearful  presence,  nor  mine  un^s««' 
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like  dwelling,  have  charms,  God  knows  !  to  detain 
my  near  me,  save  for  the  love  they  bore  me  in 
h^pier  days.*' 

With  a  low  reverence,  which  savoured  of  satire 
in  ito  extreme  obseqaionsness,  the  Coontess  quitted 
the  room ;  and  as  HCary,  raising  her  new  attendant 
from  her  kneeling  postnre,  sank  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  Winifred  had  time  to  note  the 
ravages  which  sickness,  sorrow,  and  the  constant 
ingiJsh  of  hope  deferred,  had  wrought  in  the  peer- 
less beaaty  of  the  nnhappy  Princess. 

llie  smooth  oval  of  the  cheek  was  not  destroyed, 
thongh  its  delicate  and  evanescent  bloom  told  of 
many  an  hoar  of  wasting  sickness ;  bu^he  Grecian 
brow,  polished  and  pure  as  marble,  Iras  slightly 
lined— not,  alaa !  by  the  kindly  hand  of  time — and 
the  haxd  ejes,  once  so  famed  for  their  ^^rchuess 
and  brilliancy  had  a  tender  and  monmful  radiance 
in  their  tioaUed  depths.  Queenly  in  every  gesture, 
every  outline  —  from  the  swan-like  tluroat  and 
swelling  bosom,  to  the  tapered  fingers  and  small 
arched  feet — she  was  yet,  in  all  her  majesty,  su- 
preme as  the  sweet  and  tender  woman,  and,  to 
Winifred's  sorrowful  gaze,  as  the  heart  stricken 
captive.  As  her  eyes  lingered  lovingly  on  every 
detail,  she  did  not  perceive  that  one  of  the  attend- 
ant kdies  had  laid  dovm  her  needle  and  approached 
the  Qneen,  and  her  voioe,  earnest,  it  almost  seemed 
agiUted,  broke  into  her  reverie. 

"Chide  me  not,  dear  lady,  for  my  unseemly 
boldness,"  said  the  maiden,  throwing  herself  at 
Mary's  feet^  *'  but  deign  to  hear  me  when  I  entreat 
you  QDoe  more,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  comfort, 
for  the  sake  of  your  ^thful  servants,  yes,  and  I 
will  add  for  the  sake  of  your  life,  so  inexpressibly 
predons,  to  curb  your  spirit  when  chafed  by  the 
bearing  of  yon  haughty  woman,  and  not  by  your 
bitter  words  to  wideu  that  breach  which,  alaa !  has 
already  had  such  fatal  results.'* 

"  How  now,  Marie,'*  said  the  Queen,  impatiently, 
"bave  we  chaoiged  places  unaware,  and  am  I  your 
nbjeot,  your  pupil,  your  child,  that  you  school  me 
tbasr 

"Ah!  my  beloved  mistress  !'*  answered  the  girl, 
**  know  you  not  that  that  love  is  the  deepest  which 
will  risk  all,  even  the  love  of  the  beloved,  rather 
tban  fjul  in  its  bounden  duty  ?  Such  is  mine  own, 
and  such,  I  well  know,  the  chances  I  run  in  over- 
stepping my  customary  reverence  thus." 

Maty  noticed  the  trembling  voice  and  swimming 
C7^  which  testified  to  the  sincerity  of  her  suppliant, 
md  her  beautiful  face  softened  in  its  expression* 

"Thou  art  a  good  maiden,  and  a  true,  Marie,'* 
ibe  said,  "but  thou  dost  not  rightly  comprehend 
Uiis  matter.  This  proud  woman  is  in  my  power. 
%e  may  earry  out  to  the  letter  the  cruel  mandates 
of  mine  enemies — nay,  she  may  overstep  them,  as 
^  does,  and  narrow  mine  every  comfort  to  this 
Queenly  scantmess ;  and  yet  she  is  in  my  power 
^aje,  and  knows  it  well.  Did  she  not  of  old 
^Rak  her  plight  with  Elizabeth,  and  bring  me  with 
W  own  hands  news  of  my  friends  in  England  and 
elsewhere  ?    Did  she  not  hold  her  son  in  readiness 


with  two  swift  and  well-tried  horses,  to  bring  me 
news  of  Elizabeth's  decease,  when  she  was  deemed 
at  the  point  of  death  ?  How,  think  you,  would 
my  sister  of  England  bear  these  tidings  P  and  more. 
How  would  she  bear  to  know  that  already,  whUst 
the  crown  rests  upon  her  own  head — not  over 
surely,  perhaps — this  countess  is  fitting  it  in  fancy 
to  the  baby  brows  of  her  grandchild  P  No,  no, 
migoonne,  her  favour  with  Elizabeth  lies  in  my 
hands,  and  let  her  try  me  a  little  farther — let  me 
hear  again,  ever  so  lightly  whispered,  that  slander 
touching  her  noble  lord  and  myself,  and  by  my 
crovm  she  shall  rue  it !  But  this  talk  is  scarce 
seemly  for  the  ears  of  our  new  follower.  Rise, 
Marie^  and  see  that  you  set  her  not  so  dangerous 
an  example  again;  and  you,  my  gentle  maiden," 
she  continued  to  Winifred,  as  Mary  Pages  resumed 
her  place  at  the  embroidery  frame,  "  come  hither, 
for  unless  I  am  much  deceived  you  have  tidings 
for  my  ear." 

"  For  your  ear  alone,  gracious  Madam,"  answered 
Winifred. 

"  Ha,  say  you  so  P  Then  must  they  be  of  deeper 
import  than  I  had  guessed.  Leave  us  awhile,  dear 
maidens,  and  see  that  we  have  no  eavesdroppers." 

The  girls  rose  from  their  work  and  retired,  and 
Winifred's  oft-studied  part  commenced.  Drawing 
from  her  bosom  the  miniature  of  Mary,  as  she  had 
been  directed,  she  laid  it  upon  the  Queen's  knees ; 
but  she  was  unprepared  for  the  emotion  which  the 
signal  produced. 

"What! — so  soon!'*  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  and  half  rising  from  her  chair  in 
her  agitation.  "  I  looked  for  another  messenger 
than  thee,  my  child,  and  for  many  and  many  a  day 
to  pass  'ere  it  should  greet  mine  eyes.  But  speak, 
and  quickly, — Is  the  poor  captive  indeed  remem- 
bered without  her  walls  P" 

"I  was  charged,  dear  Madam,  to  bid  you  be  of 
good  cheer,  and  to  tell  yon  that  the  dove^nt  forth 
from  the  ark  of  your  captivity — a  most  fair  mes- 
senger, in  truth — ^has  travelled  far  and  wide,  haa 
crossed  the  water,  has  traversed  divers  countries, 
even  the  wild  hills  of  your  own  rebellious  land,  and 
has  everywhere  found  sure  resting  place  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot  ?" 

"Now  God  be  praised!"  ejaculated  Mary  fer- 
vently, "for  thou  wilt  teach  me  once  more  the 
trick  of  hoping,  which  I  had  well-nigh  unlearned ; 
e'en  now,  thongh  my  heart  beats  thick  and  fast, 
my  ears  all  but  refuse  thy  words  of  hope,  so  oft 
have  such  comfortable  tokens  failed  me  already. 
But  I  will  cast  off  these  dastard  fears,  which  ill 
befit  my  blood ;  I  will  at  least  queen  it  royally  in 
mine  own  bosom,  and  set  these  saucy  doubts  at 
rest  for  ever.  Were  you  charged  with  aught  be- 
sides, mignonne  P — with  aught  touching  my  future 
intercourse  with  these  staunch  friends  and  true  ?** 

**  Most  straitly  was  I  charged  on  that  point, 
gracious  Madam/'  answered  Winifred, "  so  atraitly, 
indeed,  with  such  renewed  and  manifold  caution, 
that  I  almost  misdoubt  the  dumb  walls  which  hear 
us.    At  the  southern  boundary  of  your  garden,  if 
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I  have  ngbtij  learned  mj  task,  stands  a  goodly 
clump  of  oak  and  beech — is  it  not  soyjonr  Grace  P** 

"It  is,  dear  child;  each  happy  leaf  that  flatters 
freely  in  the  wind  is  graven  on  my  memory.  But, 
for  the  love  of  heaven,  pause  not  in  your  speech." 

Winifred  drew  nearer ;  but  her  voice  sank  to 
the  faintest  whisper  as  she  completed  the  sentence, 
and  only  by  the  deepened  colour  on  Mary*8  cheek 
could  a  bystander  have  guessed  that  her  words  had 
gladdened  the  heart  of  Uie  poor  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Grvat  was  Winifred's  amazement  and  indignation, 
when  from  the  narrow  enclosure  then  forming  the 
Scottish  Queen's  only  promenade,  she  looked  up  to 
the  building,  which,  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
and  malice,  had  been  chosen  for  her  prison. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  castle,  dating  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  even  then 
little  better  than  a  ruin,  and  of  peculiarly  desolate 
aspect  from  the  rude,  stem  character  of  the  original 
design.  That  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  poor 
Queen  as  her  immediate  dwelling  was  a  miserable 
structure  of  wood  and  plaster,  defaced  by  wind  and 
weather,  and  of  such  mean  proportions  that  it  was 
completely  overshadowed  by  the  rampart  of  earth 
which  enclosed  it.  The  wood-work,  discoloured  by 
the  damp  of  many  a  year,  was  detached  in  numerous 
places  from  the  wal]»  and  with  the  gloomy  earth- 
work round  it,  was  overgrown  and  Uackened  by  the 
foul  weeds  which  the  constant  moisture  engen- 
dered. She  had  arrived  at  Tutbury  as  the  day  was 
closing,  and  though  some  time  had  now  elapsed, 
had  found  no  opportunity  since  of  crossing  the 
threshold ;  but  even  the  sordid  and  niggardly  ap- 
pointments within,  hardly  prepared  her  for  the  un- 
wholesorffe  and  neglected  air  of  the  building. 
Winifred's  eyes  did  not  linger  long,  however,  upon 
these  wretched  details ;  the  light  of  hope  was  in 
them,  and  the  flush  of  exultation  upon  her  cheek. 
Hastily  passing  through  the  portal  she  mounted  the 
narrow  stair  which  led  to  the  Queen's  suite  of 
rooms,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to  her  presence. 

Mary  was  seated  at  her  table  dictating  to  her 
secretary  one  of  those  many  letters,  so  tonching  in 
their  resignation,  so  painful  in  their  impassioned 
entreaties,  which  give  us  our  principal  insight  into 
the  mournful  detiuls  of  her  captivity. 

She  motioned  Winifred  to  remain  silent,  and 
then,  seeing  her  about  to  retire — "  Nay,  nay,  dear 
child,"  she  said,  "prithee  be  patient  and  I  will  not 
try  thee  long.  My  friend  here  is  writing  for  me  to 
my  cousin  of  Guise,  and,  by  good  fortune,  I  was 
about  to  advise  him  of  the  welcome  addition  to 
my  retinue,  which  my  sister  of  England  has  been 
pleased  to  accord  me.  Tarry  a  moment  and  thou 
ahalt  learn  thenceforth  to  despise  the  proverb  which 
saith  that  listeners  are  seldom  rewarded  for  their 
pains." 

Winifred  trembled.    Was  Maty  about  to  diadose 


her  real  character — that  of  an  emissuy  frw 
the  English  CathoUcs,  through  the  pen  of  tbJs  mitt  ? 
But  she  was  soon  re-assured,  and  taught  to  adniit 
that  easy  and  gracefol  diction,  which  makes  Mity's 
correspondence  so  fascinating  even  in  the  piaeot 
day.  No  stranger  could  have  diseoveied  in  ker 
words  more  than  the  natural  expression  of  pkiun 
that  a  youDg  and  comely  damsel,  wett-dispoaed  to 
love  and  serve  her,  had  been  added  to  her  retiaoe 
by  permission  of  her  Majesty — and  yet  WioiM 
perceived,  by  the  clever  adjustment  of  tbe  voHs, 
that  the  French  noble,  already  apprised  of  ik 
secret  movement  in  England,  would  readfly  diriBe 
the  truth.  Well  would  it  have  been  had  tbe  poor 
Lady's  discretion  always  served  so  wisely ;  for  when, 
confiding  in  her  perfidious  servant,  sheentnistedto 
him,  not  indeed  the  murderous  designs  of  whieii  ak 
was  accused,  but  the  natural  hopes  she  eheridiei 
of  escaping  through  her  friends  without,  and  her 
still  more  natural  longing  and  scheming  to  koU 
something  like  unrestricted  intereourse  with  the 
child  from  whom  she  had  been  torn,  the  trutei 
betrayed  her — her  letters  never  reached  theirde9ti» 
tion,  or  if  they  did,  copies  of  them  found  theirnj 
immediately  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth's  Mioistoi 

Mary  looked  up  archly  as  the  door  closed  upoe 
her  secretary — "  Thou  wflt  leam  strange  knoai 
in  our  prison-house,"  she  said,  "  perehanoe  not 
always  of  the  wholesomest,  for  we  are  drirea  tod 
straits  and  pitiful  devices  by  the  tyranny  of  ou 
foes  ;  yet,  child,  we  prombe  thee,  if  farther  voa 
are  yet  in  store  for  us,  thou  shidt  see  bow  a  be* 
reaved  mother  and  an  unseeptred  Priooe»aii 
bow  right  humbly,  yet  with  eomethtng  stiil  of 
queenly  dignity,  to  the  measure  of  her  fillei 
fortunes." 

"  May  mine  eyes  never  see  thee  so  tried,  and  lo 
sorrowfully  victorious,  gracious  Madam,"  aosvered 
Winifred,"  and  by  all  I  hold  most  aaored,  I  do  ll^ 
lieve  they  never  will." 

"  Dost  say  so,  sweet  prophet  ?** 

"Aye,  Madam,  and  I  have  here  a  fair  nnut 
for  my  words." 

"Ha!"  exdaimed  Maty,  atartittg  as  she  per- 
ceived for  the  first  time  that  Winifred  had  diavn 
something  from  beneath  her  doak.  *'h  ^ 
troth  thou  wert  a  predoua  gift,  mignonae;  flee. 
Marie,  Janet,  could  any,  e'en  the  most  astate  of 
our  good  sister's  spies  read  the  wily  conspiiator  in 
the  maiden  as  she  stands  there,  with  that  ftirtee, 
so  child-innocent  and  smooth,  and  that  nnpie 
offering  to  her  prisoned  mistress  atweea  her  little 
hands." 

Winifred  joined  in  the  musical  laugh  wbid»n"(? 
through  the  gloomy  room  like  the  soundof  asOier 
bell  as  Mary  spoke;  yet  not  without  marTelliDgi| 
the  strength  and  healthfulneas  of  spirit  iHudi  bad 
retained  its  elasticity  throughout  such  protracted 
misfortunes. 

The  treasure  whichso  elated  Maiy  was  appaieat? 
nothing  more  than  a  bird's  nest,  newly  c^*^ 
from  the  thicket ;  but  by  the  eager  haste  withwW 
the  delicate  structure  waa  despoiled  and  laoaacbd 
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bj  lier  attendants,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  its  valae 
consisted  in  something  more  than  met  the  eye. 
Such  laborions  sorotiny  was  not  unrewarded,  for 
caiefaUj  screened  beneath  Uie  moss  and  wool  which 
lined  it,  was  a  paper,  stained  of  a  hne  similar  to 
the  neat  itself,  and  corered  with  mysterioos  looking 
characters. 

*'  Bring  hither  my  ebon  casket,  Janet,  and  make 
fast  the  door ;  quick,  for  the  love  of  heayen,"  said 
the  Qaeen  eagerly;  and  unlocking  the  jewelled 
chest  with  a  small  key  which  hung  from  her  girdle, 
she  drew  forth  a  paper  of  similar  cyphers,  each  in- 
teq)reted  in  the  ordinary  writing  and  orthography 
of  the  day.  Her  ladies  looked  on  impatiently, 
while  with  fingers  trembling  with  haste,  she  com- 
pared and  deeyphered  the  crabbed  characters. 

"  Now  our  Lady  be  thanked,"  she  said  at  last, 
looking  up  with  moistened  eyes.     "  Onr  friends  in 
the  fdr  land  of  France  are  faithful  to  a  man,  and 
TOW  to  rescue  us  if  need  be,  at  the  sword's  point : 
oar  noble  cousin  makes  a  princely  oiFer  of  his 
{>arse  to  prepare  My  with  arms  and  accoutrements 
such  as  bewail  our  captivity  in  England ;  and  for 
farther  news  touching  our  dear  son  and  others,  we 
are  to  look  for  a  certain  gentleman,  who  in  the 
gnise  of  our  tailor,  already  looked  for  by  the 
Countess  as  you  know,  will  wait  upon  us,  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  after  this  moon  has  waned."     Then 
adopting  a  more  familiar  tone,  as  she  saw  her  god- 
child bathed  in  tearsof  joy,  "Weep  not,  dear  Marie/' 
she  said  fondly,  '*  thou  who  hast  upheld  my  fainting 
spirit  when  bowed  to  the  very  earth  in  heaviness, 
must  not  rejoice  after  this  sorry  fashion  at  the 
prospect  of  my  freedom.     Methinks  /  could  cast 
off  every  care,  e*en  to  the  infirmities  of  this  poor 
body,  at  the  name  1     Oh !  to  feel  once  more  the 
free  winds  of  heaven  upon  my  cheek,  to  lose  the 
cramping  sense  of  these  prison  bolts,  and  of  these 
tireless^  sleepless  spies,  who  watch  my  every  word 
and  deed — nay,  would  bind  with  fetters  the  very 
soul  within  me!**    Then  drooping  her  beautifd 
head,  as  the  first  glow  of  hope  and  exultation  died 
ftway ;  "  Ah  me,"  she  said,  in  a  sadder  tone,  '*  ah 
me^  how  oft  before,  have  such  goodly  hopes  mis- 
used me— and,  most  bitter  memoiy  of  all,  how  oft 
have  the  strong,  the  brave,  the  beautiful,  perished 
ftheady  m  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart !     Scarce  is 
the  noble  Norfolk  cold  in  his  bloody  grave,  ere  new 
vietimsy  the  flower  of  my  hapless  followers,  offer  up 
their  heartVblood  for  me,  and  in  vain."     She  con> 
tmued  speaking,  though  her  words  were  inaudible, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes,  fixed  upon  vacancy,  seemed 
Kuching,  with  their  troubled,  wistful  look,  the  dark 
nmals  of  her  life.    As  in  a  courtly  pageant,  there 
pused  before  her  the  fair  child-queen,  and  then 
the  royal  widow  of  France,  m  her  snowy  mourn- 
ing garb.    Grey  and  bleak  hills  eclipsed  the  vision, 
Bsdthe  sounds  of  war  and  tumult  silenced  for  ever 
the  glad  music  of  the  south.     Anon  the  insulted 
vife^the  childless  mother,  the  captive  of  Lochleven, 
the  fugitive  from  Langside,  and   the  sick,  sad- 
^ed  mourner  in  an  English  prison,  passed  in 
ttriew  before  her.    Lower  and  lower  drooped  the 


qneenly  head,  while  from  that  dreary  past,  darkened 
with  tears  and  blood,  she  looked  forward  to  a 
troublous  and  uncertain  future.  Her  maidens  were 
silent ;  their  own  hearts  prompted  no  word  of  hope 
or  consolation,  for  they  too  had  learnt  by  long  ex- 
perience that  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 
Winifred  had  no  such  sad  apprenticeship,  and  as  she 
stood  by  and  watched,  with  keenest  sympathy,  the 
painful  evidences  of  the  Queen's  emotion,  timidity 
alone  kept  her  silent.  Suddenly  she  felt  her  dress 
pulled  from  behind,  and  turning  round  met  Janet 
Kennedy's  tearful  face — a  face  so  pensive,  though 
so  fair,  even  in  its  earliest  and  brightest  years,  that 
it  seemed  as  if  some  prescience  of  her  untimely 
grave  in  the  waters  of  the  Frith  must  have  over- 
shadowed it.  "Speak  to  her,"  she  whispered 
earnestly,  "  'tis  fitter  for  thee,  in  whose  ears  the 
joyous  sounds  of  the  broad  free  earth  yet  linger, 
than  for  us,  whose  thoughts,  like  our  poor  cheeks, 
have  faded  and  wasted  with  the  lack  of  sunshine." 

Winifred  coloured  deeply,  but  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment.  **  Thou  hast  not  qnestioned  me, 
dear  Madam,"  she  said,  "  as  to  the  perils  I  encoun- 
tered in  securing  that  same  mission,  which  I  hold 
to  be  of  most  precious  significance — and  yet  I  will 
be  bold  to  say  that  I  deserve  your  thanks  for  the 
skill  wherewith  I  won  it." 

*'  Who  speaks,"  said  Mary  languidly,  and  with- 
drawing her  eyes  with  an  effort  from  the  ground. 
"Perils  encountered,  didst  thou  sayP — aye,  and 
many  more  to  come,  with  less  and  less  of  strength 
to  meet  them." 

Undismayed  by  this  evidence  that  her  thoughts 
were  still  wandering  far  away  from  the  gloomy 
scene  of  her  sufferings,  Winifred  continued  :  "  Qod, 
who  upraises  whom  He  will,  can  restore  thy 
strength  if  needs  be,  dear  Lady ;  and  for  thy  friends 
and  followers,  never  was  Mary's  name  more  fondly 
cherished  without  her  prison  walls  than  now,  as  I 
can  testify.  Witness  how  marvellously  this  was 
contrived  for  thy  comfort." 

**Thy  voice  hath  a  most  loving  and  pleasant 
sound  withal,"  said  poor  Mary,  looking  up  at  last; 
*'  say  on,  how  didst  thou  effect  this  wondrous  deed 
of  Imight-errantry  for  our  sake  P" 

'*  An  it  please  your  Grace." 

"  It  pleaseth  me  right  well,  dear  maiden." 

*'  I  was  walking  in  that  dreary  waste  miaealled  a 
pleasance,  and  affecting  a  most  careless  mien,  when 
at  the  third  round,  for  I  ventured  not  to  pause,  I 
espied  our  signal  faintly  graven  on  the  bark  of 
yonder  oak,  and  at  the  same  moment,  which  made 
me  all  but  to  utter  some  unmaidenly  malediction, 
came  the  Countess  forth  from  the  postern.  My 
vrit  well  nigh  failed  me,  but  by  good  fortune  I 
thought  to  ask  her  counsel." 

"  Ask  her  counsel,  child  P" 

**  Aye,  Madam,  but  with  due  caution,  I  promise 
you — saying,  that  as  a  country  maiden,  a  bird's 
nest  was  a  rare  treasure,  savouring  of  my  childish 
sports,  and  that  with  her  gracious  permission  I 
would  possess  myself  of  one  I  had  but  now  espied. 
With  that  she  answered  she  would  be  well  content 
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to  have  the  puling  creaiares  strangled,  one  and  all, 
for  that  tliey  robbed  her  orchanh  at  Cbatsworth 
beyond  belief ;  but  that  I  mast  not  cross  the  pos- 
tern again  without  her  knovledge." 

*'Said  I  not  that  this  was  a  dark  and  wily- 
hearted  maiden,  a  very  queen  of  conspirators!*' 
oiied  Mary,  turning  to  her  ladies ;  then  dismissing 
her  lighter  tone,  "  Verily,"  she  said,  "  it  seemeth 
to  me  a  special  gift  of  God,  that  e?er  in  my  weal 
or  woe,  I  have  such  loving  hearts  as  thine  about 
me.  Take  this,  my  child,"  she  added,  putting  a 
richly  chased  emerald  ring  from  her  own  hand  upon 
Winifred,  "  as  an  earnest  that  Mary  Stuart  holds 
herself  thy  debtor.  And  now,  lend  me  once  more 
the  service  of  thy  wits,  for  I  fail  to  decypher  the 
title  of  this  trusty  gentleman  who  is  so  ready  to 
imperil  himself  for  my  sake." 

Winifred  took  the  paper^  but  she  did  not  need 
the  key  which  Mary  proffered.  She  had  been  weU 
tutored,  in  case  of  need,  in  the  elaborate  cyphers 
employed  by  Mary's  correspondent,  and  she  had  her 
own  oouTictions  as  to  whom  the  chosen  messenger 
would  prove. 

"  As  I  read  it,  Madam,"she  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  'tis  no  other  than  Sir  John  Bolton,  one  of 
your  Grace's  most  active  and  valuable  servants, 
with  whom  I  lately  made  acquaintance  in  my 
father's  halL" 

"  Ah,  ah,"  said  Mary  archly,  "  you  speak  not  his 
name  without  a  certain  tenderness  of  accent,  fair 
maiden.  Methinks  I  shall  discover  that  'tis  not  his 
loyalty,  pure  and  unalloyed,  which  brings  this 
worthy  knight  to  our  poor  court.  What  ?  do  you 
plead  guilty  with  that  bold  blush,  so  soon  ?" 

'*Nay,  gracious  Madam,"  remonstrated  Wini- 
fred, ''  our  acquaintance  dates  back  but  a  month 
or  two ;  and  if  I  confess  to  feeling,  apart  from  your 
cause,  a  joy  of  mine  own  at  his  promised  visit,  it 
is  because  he  will  be  the  bearer  of  news  from  the 
home  of  my  childhood." 

Ever  ready  to  sympathise  with  the  hopes  and 
wishes  of  the  young,  Mary  questioned  her  attendant 
with  the  warmest  interest  about  her  parents,  and 
her  previous  mode  of  life,  learning  for  the  first 
time  that  she  had  for  so  many  years  been  destined 
to  the  veil.  She  had  spoken  the  truth  indeed,  but 
not  the  whole  truth,  touching  her  motives  for 
desiring  Sir  John  Bolton's  visit.  Of  her  parents, 
from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  parted,  she 
did  eagerly  desire  to  learn  tidings,  but  there  was 
another,  as  dear,  though  she  scarcely  dared  confess 
it,  who  had  braved  the  perils  of  land  and  sea  for 
her  sake,  and  of  whose  safety  she  longed  to  be 
assured  by  the  lips  of  the  noble. 


CHAPTER  vm. 

Ik  the  darkest  days  of  the  Scottish  Queen's  cap- 
tivity, she  never  neglected  that  graceful  care  for 
the  elegancies  of  the  toilet  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the 


spectators  thereof,  bat  under  circumstanees  sneli  is 
hers  could  only  arise  from  habit,  and  a  delicate, 
womanly  instinct.  Amongst  the  many  pretty  and 
naive  traits  with  which  her  letters  abound,  none  is 
more  characteristic  than  the  earnestness  with  whicli 
this  subject  is  introduced,  amongst  oihsa  of  gisTe, 
and  to  her,  of  vital  import.  Thus  her  leitented 
requests  for  patterns  of  rare  silk  and  ribbon,  (or 
new  head-dresses,  and  in  particular  for  the  tvo 
crowns  of  gold  and  silver  "such  as  were  formerlf 
made  for  me,"  tell  a  touching  story  of  those  nstnnl 
regrets,  those  little  womanly  foibles,  without  vhidi 
her  extraordinary  fortitude,  her  warm  attaohneot 
to  the  humblest  of  her  followers,  and  the  sbwDce 
of  all  violence  or  recrimination  towards  her  o^  i 
pressors,  would  form  a  picture,  as  a  prisonff, 
almost  too  perfect  to  gain  our  hearty  credence.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  the  frequent  supply  of  sndi 
feminine  rarities  should  have  afforded  her  friemh  j 
without  a  convenient  opportunity  for  canyiog  oa 
their  intercourse  with  Uie  poor  captive,  and  icootd-  i 
ingly  we  find  that  many  a  cheering,  but^  alas,  ddik 
sive  mission,  was  concealed  in  the  gold  and  silTer 
thread  with  which  she  so  daintily  adorned  k 
gloomy  prison  at  Tutbury,  and  the  rich  silk  ud 
kce  in  which,  even  at  the  fatal  castle  of  Fothecin* 
gay,  her  beauty  still  shone  out,  so  as  to  dazzle  the 
callous  ministers  of  Elizabeth. 

The  arrival  of  her  tailor  (as  the  male-milliner  of 
that  day  was  called),  was  often  more  than  a  nere 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  her  life;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  looked 
forward  to  with  unusual  impatience  both  by  herself 
and  her  ladies. 

Winifred  held  her  breath  as  Sir  Andrew  Mel-  i 
ville,  then  Master  of  the  Queen's  Hoosehoki, 
announced  the  long  expected  messenger ;  and  vhen 
an  attendant  of  the  Countess's,  who  accompanied 
him,  added,  that  his  mistress  tras  unhappiijtoo 
indisposed  to  wait  upon  the  Lady  Mary  in  persoa 
that  evening,  and  had  deputed  her  son,  hxi 
William  Cavendbh,  to  take  her  plaoe^  she  failed  not 
to  note  the  significant  glances  which  passed  betweea 
the  Queen  and  her  maidens,  though  she  scarcelj 
comprehended  the  extreme  satisfaction  which  tfaef 
unequivocally  expressed.  Poor  Winifred^s  heiit 
beat  high,  and  the  tears  rose  involuntarily  to  her 
eyes,  as  the  well  known  figure  of  Sir  John  Boltou, 
clad  in  a  simple  black  surtout,  was  ushered  into  the 
room  by  Melville ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  indulge 
in  the  quick  crowding  fancies  which  arose  at  the 
sight  of  one  associated  in  memory  with  those  most 
dear  to  her.  She  scarcely  even  paused  to  repljto 
the  salutation  which,  after  kneding  to  kiss  MarT^s 
hand,  the  disgubed  noble  addreued  to  her,  so 
interested  was  she  in  the  by-pky  which  wasrapully 
passing  between  the  Queen  and  her  ladies.        ^ 

"Now  for  the  love  thoa  dost  bear  me,  Janet, 
said  Mary  to  Janet  Kennedy,  "exert  all  thy 
powers  of  wit  and  witchery  to-night.  A  «* 
precious  moments,  how  precious  to  my  poor  caflse 
God  only  knows,  are  by  this  strange  chance  muia 
own;  see  that  thou  cover  my  converae  with  tha 
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xxoble  gentlemaDy  and  blind  Lord  William's  eyes  to 
flight  that  may  pass  between  as.  My  sad  neces- 
sity compels  me  thus  to  misuse  thy  beauty,  dear 
jnaiden." 

*' Speak  not  of  it,  my  gracious  mistress,"  inter- 
rupted Janet ;  "  would  to  God  that  I  could  do  thee 
more  effectual  service  than  by  the  harmless  fire  of 
these  poor  eyes.'* 

Her  tone  was  one  of  affected  lightness,  but  the 
deep  colour  which  spread  even  to  her  brow  and 
bosom,  and  the  deprecating,  almost  terrified  glance 
she  cast  towards  Sir  Andrew  Melville  while  she 
addressed  tlie  Queen,  showed  plainly  enough  the 
effort  with  which  she  spoke,  and  her  distaste  to4he 
part  she  had  undertaken.  Sir  Andrew  himself 
was  Tisibly  agitated  by  Mary's  words,  and  was 
about  to  step  forward  and  address  her,  with  what 
purpose  Winifred  could  not  divine,  when  the  door 
opened  a  second  time,  and  the  entrance  of  the 
Countess's  son,  put  an  end  to  thb  strange  scene. 
He  saluted  the  Scottish  Queen  courteously,  kneel- 
ing to  take  the  hand  she  proffered,  addressing  her 
by  those  titles  to  which  her  right  was  indisputable, 
and  otherwise  demeaning  himself  with  that  defer- 
ence which  the  rest  of  his  family  scrupulously 
avoided  in  their  intercourse  with  the  fallen  Princess. 
Bat  Winifred  soon  perceived  tiiat  the  elegant 
elaboration  of  his  toilet,  and  the  courtly  suavity  of 
his  manner,  were  not  intended  exclusively  for 
Mary's  eye,  and  that  Janet  Kennedy's  pensive 
beauty  and  ethereal  grace  had  far  more  charms  for 
him  than  all  the  majestic  loveliness  of  the  Queen. 

"Come  hither,  Marie,"  she  said,  as  the  pre- 
tended milliner  commenced  the  display  of  his 
broidered  silks  and  ribbons,  then  imported  from  the 
lieh  looms  of  Italy,  *'  come  hither  child,  and  aid  us 
with  thy  taste,  which  was  ever  of  a  dainty  nice- 
ness  in  such  matters.  What  say  you  to  this 
flowered  satin  for  a  kirtle,  is  it  not  of  a  rare  and 
comely  device  P  and  these  acorn  buttons  (the  oak, 
ss  you  know,  hath  a  fair  omen  for  us),  see  with 
what  perfection  the  pearl  is  wrought  into  the 
similitude  of  nature." 

Winifred  drew  near  the  table  likewise,  and  per- 
ceived with  what  skill  the  Queen  received  and 
exchanged  several  papers,  and  carried  on  a  rapid 
under-current  of  question  and  reply,  while  ostensi- 
)Aj  engrossed  with  the  display  of  novelties.  Janet 
Kennedy,  too,  though  with  manifest  embarrass- 
ment, was  faithful  to  her  part,  and  had  gradually 
^wn  Lord  Cavendish,  nothing  loth,  into  the 
cushioned  recess  which  poor  Mary  had  adorned 
with  her  needle,  to  serve  as  an  oratory  and  confes- 
fiional  All  that  passed  between  the  Queen  and  Sir 
John  Bolton  Winifred  did  not  catch ;  but  from  the 
little  she  could  overhear,  it  appeared  that  her  cause 
had  lately  gained  many  new  adherents,  and  that  it 
wii  designed  very  shortly  to  strike  the  decisive 
hlow  80  long  meditated  for  her  liberation. 

The  Queen  preserred  her  composure,  and  ad- 
hered wonderfully  to  the  light  and  careless  tone 
>he  had  at  first  adopted — though  it  evidently  cost 
her  a  strong  effort  to  conceal  her  emotion. 


After  awhile,  and  as  if  in  obedience  to  some  pre- 
concerted phm,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  saying 
to  Winifred — "And  now,  mignonne,  in  common 
courtesy  I  must  yield  thee  my  privilege;  draw 
near,  and  make  choice  of  those  things  thou  wottest 
of" — she  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  settle,  so  far 
off  as  to  be  out  of  hearing,  though  carefully  ab- 
staining from  any  closer  approach  to  Janet  and 
Lord  Cavendish.  Winifred  was  not  astonished  at 
this  manoeuvre — for,  short  as  her  experience  had 
been,  she  had  already  learnt  that  Mary,  amidst  all 
her  Owa  troubles,  was  singularly  quick  in  reading 
the  wishes  of  those  about  her.  "Dear  lady,'*  she 
thought  gratefully,  "  she  leaves  me  this  space  that 
I  may  learn  tidings  of  those  I  love."  Great,  there- 
fore, was  her  surprise  when,  under  cover  of  Mary's 
animated  conversation  with  her  godchild.  Sir  John 
Bolton,  without  pausing  for  her  to  speak,  addressed 
her  in  a  voice  strangely  different  from  his  usually 
smooth  and  assured  tones. 

"Kind  fate  has  pitied  me,"  he  said,  "for  I 
dreamt  not  of  this  blessed  chance  of  laying  at  thy 
feet,  most  peerless  maid,  the  offering  of  my  love. 
Thou  must  thyself  long  since  have  read  my  heart, 
methinks,  or  with  this  unseemly  haste,  and  in  such 
strange  disguise,  I  never  had  adventured  on  my 
suit — no,  not  though  I  have  thy  father's  blessing, 
and  the  royal  Mary  knows  and  approves  our  love." 

"  Stay,  stay,  my  Lord,"  said  Winifred,  recover- 
ing from  her  first  surprise ;  "  you  do  well  to  speak 
of  unseemly  haste,  in  truth,  for  I  know  not  by  what 
unmaidenly  forwardness  I  have  authorised  you  to 
use  to  me  this  unaccustomed  and  most  unwelcome 
freedom.  Perchance  it  is  that  I  am  here  so  un* 
happily  straitened  as  to  be  in  some  measure  at  your 
mercy.     Beneath  my  father*s  roof"- 

"  Whether  beneath  her  father's  or  her  Sovereign's 
roof,  proud  maiden,"  said  the  nobie  oitterly,  "  a 
daughter  of  the  Mowbrays  could  never  be  dishon- 
oured by  an  alliance  with  my  house." 

"  You  misapprehend  me  sorely,  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied Winifred ;  "  it  was  the  unwarrantable  assu- 
rance of  your  language  which  moved  me  to  just 
displeasure ;  for  your  lineage  I  know  and  care  little, 
and  am  wont  to  judge  men  rather  by  their  knightly 
deeds  than  by  their  cumbrous  pedigree." 

"  I  apprehend  you.  Madam,'*  replied  the  other, 
bowiug  sarcastically,  "and  am  your  debtor  for  the 
hint ;  nevertheless,  I  fear  me  that  your  sire  judges 
of  these  matters  somewhat  differently,  and  that  the 
empty  vaunts  of  a  nameless  stripling  will  not  with 
him  outweigh" 

"  My  father  shall  never  force  me  to  hold  terms 
with  one  who  can  thus  insult  a  defenceless  maiden," 
interrupted  Winifred  passionately;  but  she  had 
raised  her  voice  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence  in 
her  extreme  indignation,  and  Mazy  stepped  forward 
in  alarm.  The  pretended  tradesman  gathered  his 
scattered  goods  together,  and,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  farther  chance  of  private  converse — for 
Lord  Cavendish  had  left  his  fair  enchantress's  side 
at  the  sound  of  Winifred*s  voice — he  withdrew, 
making  a  profound  and  graceful  obeisance  to  the 
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Qaeen  and  her  ladies.  To  Winifred's  terror,  how- 
ever, his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  to  the  last,  and 
an  expression  of  defiance  seemed  to  mingle  with, 
and  almost  to  counterbalance,  the  ardent  admiration 
which  even  her  scorn  had  not  been  able  to  extin- 
guish. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  village  and 
castle  of  Tutbury ;  but  while  its  glorious  radiance 
lent  new  beauty  to  the  hills  and  woods*  and  even 
the  picturesque  old  farm-houses  of  the  adjacent 
country,  it  only  made  the  wretched  ruin  in  which 
Mary  pined  look  the  more  drear  and  desolate.  In 
the  solemn  twilight  of  the  starry  night,  or  the  pale 
glory  of  the  moon,  it  had  a  oertam  rude  grandeur 
of  its  own ;  but  in  the  broad  bright  day,  when 
e? eiy  sordid  detail  was  apparent,  hard  must  have 
been  that  heart  which  could  have  passed  it  by 
without  a  sigh,  knowing  that  a  delicate  woman, 
bred  in  all  the  luxurious  refinement  of  a  Court, 
wept  out  the  weary  years  of  her  captivity  within 
its  walls. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  exhilirating  at- 
mosphere, or,  perhaps,  the  secret  hopes  recently 
reawakened  in  her  heart,  had  cheered  the  poor 
Queen,  and  the  traces  of  her  long  imprisonment, 
and  of  late  oft-recurring  sickness,  were  less  appa* 
rent  than  usual  in  her  beautiful  face. 

'*  I  would  that  I  could  ride  beside  thee,  Janet," 
she  said,  as  she  stood  with  her  maid  at  the  window 
of  her  ladies*  bedchamber,  the  only  one  which  com- 
manded something  more  than  the  dreary  endosure 
of  the  castle ;  "  methinks  it  would  stir  my  sluggish 
pulses,  and  ease  this  gnawing  pain,  of  which,  even 
in  my  sleep,  I  am  rarely  freed.  But  this  is  very 
foolishness;  I  should  have  learnt,  ere  now,  the 
vanity  of  wishing — should  I  not,  mignonne  ?'* 

"  I  know  not  who  could  have  proved  an  apter 
pupil  in  learning  patience  than  your  Grace,'*  an- 
swered her  companion ;  ''  I  have  marvelled  thereat 
full  oft,  though,  alas,  I  have  profitted  little.  Think 
you  that  her  Majesty  was  really  petitioned  on  this 
point,  when  some  time  smce  you  urged  it  ?*' 

"  Most  surely ;  but  it  needs  a  score  of  nags,  dear 
Janet,  aye,  and  a  score  of  trusty  arms,  with  pike 
and  halberd,  to  guard  so  strong  and  fierce  a  captive 
as  poor  Mary,  e'en  in  her  morning's  airing,  and  the 
cost  thereof  would  tax  our  sister's  slender  means 
too  heavily — at  least,  so  my  Lord  Shrewsbury  hath 
it.  Thy  palfrey  is  bug  a  coming  child ;  and  look," 
she  added,  pointing  to  the  court  below,  "  that  is 
surely  our  good  Countess  in  dose  conversation  with 
her  handsome  son,  chiding  him,  as  I  live — and, 
doubtless,  for  his  devotion  to  my  pretty  hand* 
maid." 

Janet  blushed,  and  hastily  withdrew  from  the 
window,  where,  in  her  plumed  hat  and  lace  ruff, 
framed  in  the  dark  and  heavy  casement,  she  had 
formed  a  pretty  picture,  and  had  not  failed  to  catch 
the  eye  of  Loid  Cavendish,  as  he  loitered  below. 


A  few  minutes  more  suffioed  to  verifjr  Qaeea 
Mary's  suspicions  ;  for  a  brief  and  imperious  mes- 
sage from  Elizabeth  of  Shrewsbury  announced  itu 
her  pleasure  that  Dame  Winifred  Mowbraj  should 
take  the  place  of  Janet  Kennedy,  and  execote  the 
Lady  Mary*s  commissions  in  the  neighbooriog 
town. 

For  a  moment  the  Queen  coloured  with  displea- 
sure at  this  new  infringement  upon  her  few  re* 
maining  privileges ;  but  her  naturally  sweet  tem- 
per, schooled  by  many  such  little  mortificatioos 
gained  the  mastery,  and  she  acquiesced  gentlj  is 
the  imperious  will  of  the  lady  of  the  castie. 

"  Hasten,  dear  child,"  she  said,  half  langhinglj, 
as  Winifred,  in  answer  to  the  silver  whistle  wluch 
in  that  day  supplied  the  place  of  a  bell,  entered 
the  room ;  "  hasten  and  don  thy  riding  gear  u 
quickly  as  may  be ;  our  good  Countess  has  divioed, 
it  seems,  that  her  pretty  boy  is  not  altogether  bliod 
to  the  eharms  of  my  huidmaiden  here,  and  lest  she 
should  forcibly  carry  him  off  by  the  way,  has  de- 
creed that  she  be  kept  within  in  strict  dnnuice, 
and  that  thou,  being  a  maiden  of  staider  humour, 
should'st  take  her  place." 

"  A  sorry  change  for  your  Grace,  I  fear,"  u- 
Bwered  Winifred,  "  though  I  will  do  your  bebesU 
to  the  utmost  of  my  ability." 

"  Nay,  child,  they  are  none  so  weighty ;  I  charge 
thee  with  no  state  secrets — a  skein  or  two  of 
silver  thread,  a  flask  of  Hungary  water,  and  a 
silken  girdle,  for  the  hue  of  which  thou  mayeil 
take  that  doudless  azure  aa  thy  guide.  These, 
child,  are  the  treasonable  commissions  of  tbjguiitj 
and  dangerous  mistress.  For  the  spioes  and  eoo- 
fections  which  Sir  Andrew  tells  me  are  lacking, 
he  will  himself  give  the  needful  orders — onless)" 
she  added,  with  an  arch  glance  at  Janet,  who  vis 
quietly  unrobing,  "  unless,  his  presence  being  no 
longer  needed  to  counteract  the  graces  of  yoDadoa 
of  Shrewsbury — who  will,  I  guess,  have  none  of 
the  business  now — he  remain  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  at  home." 

Winifred,  girl-like,  was  elated  at  the  proapeeio^ 
a  ride  into  the  town/  in  spite  of  her  anxiety  kst 
she  should  fail  in  skilfully  transacting  Mai/s  ho* 
siness,  and  her  parting  gUmce  at  the  mirror  did  sot 
tend  to  damp  her  rising  spirits — for  the  high- 
crowned  hat,  with  its  drooping  feather,  sad  the 
closely-fitting  and  richly  embroidered  riding  jacket, 
became  her  well.  She  was  passing  down  the 
gloomy  stairs,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  and  satisfac- 
tion, when  the  sound  of  Mary's  voice  made  her 
pause,  and  Janet  Kennedy,  half  unrobedi  oame 
running  to  the  door. 

"  Her  Grace  would  speak  to  you  in  her  private 
closet,"  she  said,  in  what  to  Winifred  appwiwa 
tone  of  agitation. 

She  turned  back,  and  Mary  herself  metherspon 
the  threshold. 

"Thou  art  over  young,  fair  child,"  said  we 
Qaeen,  tenderly,"  to  be  burdened  with  tb  tale  of 
all  our  sorrows;  and  yet,  we  are  counselled  by  wr 
maidens  here,  to  show  thee  one  which,  Tuupokeo 
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bj  our  lips,  does  yet,  none  ihe  less,  oft-times 
oppress  oar  spirits  heavily.  Hast  ever  heard, 
mignonne^  of  dark  yet  bloodless  deeds  done  upon 
the  helpless  captives  in  ^uoh  a  secret  stronghold 
as  this  of  Tatbary  ?  Nay,  pale  not  at  our  words, 
nor  deem,  dear  maiden,  that  thy  Queen,  fallen  and 
dative  though  she  be,  shrinks  back  appalled  from 
the  chill  lumd  of  the  great  conqueror.  If  none 
bat  he  be  doomed  to  ope  at  length  our  prison  doors, 
we  shall  meet  him  right  calmly,  as  one  crowned 
bead  may  meet  another.  Bat  hidden  in  the  cap, 
stealing  thoogb  the  curdled  blood  with  long,  long, 
throes  of  anguisb — no,  no,  not  in  that  guise,  at 
least." 

She  shuddered,  and  began  rapidly  telling  her 
beads,  as  if,  in  the  horror  of  the  picture,  she  had 
forgotten  the  thread  of  her  speech;  but  Mary's 
fervent  piety,  marred  by  superstition  though  it 
was,  never  failed  to  soothe  and  support  her  in  her 
most  trying  moments ;  and  when  she  again  looked 
up,  her  face  was  calm. 

*'Pray  Qod,  I  have  not  done  amiss,"  she  said, 
**  in  burdening  thy  tender  spirit  with  my  secret 
dread.  For  no  light  purpose  would  I  adventure 
it,  but  only  that  by  thy  aid  I  may  avert  the  danger, 
'lis  said  that  the  horn  of  the  unicorn,  prepared 
after  a  certain  fashion,  is  a  rare  charm  against 
baneful  drugs,  and  I  have  numy  times  entreated 
my  cousin  of  Guise  and  others  to  procure  me  such 
an  one ;  but  in  vain.  Do  you,  dear  child,  seek 
out  in  the  good  town  of  Stafford  some  cunning 
leech,  who^  for  this  broad  piece  of  gold,  will  con* 
tiive  some  potion  or  powder  of  virtue  to  arrest  the 
cnrreDt  of  poison  in  the  blood." 

Winifred  took  the  money  with  a  trembling  hand. 
"Sorely,  surely,  gracious  Madam,"  she  said, 
"  this  horrid  thought  is  engendered  in  thy  brain  by 
the  damp,  foul  air  of  this  place,  and  by  no  reality  of 
danger." 

"Would  to  God  it  were  so  !"  ejaculated  Mary 
sadly ;  and  then  again  she  shuddered,  and  in  the 
nmrmured  prayer  which  poured  from  her  lips 
seemed  to  lose  the  sense  of  the  girl's  presence. 
Winifred  retired  with  a  saddenad  spirit,  and  found 
Ja&et  and  Marie  anxiously  awaiting  her  in  the 
late-room. 

''Has  her  Grace  given  you  her  secret  orders P" 
asked  the  former. 

"Alas,  yes  I"  replied  Winifred,  "and  though  I 
^d  Uin.  believe  that  sickness  and  sorrow,  acting 
on  her  delicate  frame,  have  nurtured  this  horrid 
phantasy,  yet  her  words  oppress  me  strangely. 
Tell  me  truly,  dear  Janet,  have  you  really  cause  to 
dread  this  most  unnatural  and  abhorrent  deed  P" 

The  giii  laid  her  finger  upon  her  lips.  "  I  dare 
^t  teU  thee  all  I  could,"  she  said ;  "  thou  dost 
Miow  enough  to  do  her  Grace's  bidding  with  cir* 
^^tukspection,  and  that  must  suffice  thee." 

"Nay  Janet,"  mterrupted  Mary  Pages,  "  tell  her 
^  least." 

"I  am  tongue-tied  by  a  promise  to  her  Grace, 
^^tniwered  the  elder  girl;  "else  do  I  trust  this 
^^en*8  bravery  enough  to  show  her  fully  what 


good  cause  we  have  to  fear  that  which  we  scarce 
dare  think  upon." 

Winifred  vainly  turned  to  Mary  for  some  further 
explanation;  she  seemed  over-awed  by  her  com- 
panion's presence,  and  the  girl  had  to  content  her- 
self with  the  hope  that  when  next  they  were  alone 
together,  Marie  would  help  her  to  fathom  this 
painful  mystery. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  she  mounted  her 
horse  and  traversed  the  country  between  Tutbury 
and  Stafford ;  the  bright  air  and  the  exhilirating 
exercise  had  lost  their  wonted  charm,  and  her  only 
companion  (with  the  exception  of  the  Countess's 
servants).  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  appeared  as  de- 
pressed as  herself,  and  did  not  attempt  to  divert 
her  thoughts. 

The  feminine  pleasure  of  selecting  the  little 
articles  of  dress  which  poor  Mary  required,  served 
to  amuse  her  when  they  entered  the  town,  and  at 
length,  even  the  important  commission  last  entrusted 
to  her  being  accomplished — for  a  demand  of  the 
kind  was  by  no  means  so  singular  in  those  days  as 
it  would  appear  now — she  signified  her  readiness  to 
remount. 

"  A  certain  gentleman  who  has  dogged  us  through 
the  town,  desires  to  hold  speech  with  you,  young 
lady,"  said  Sir  Andrew,  to  her  extreme  surprise, 
when  she  demanded  her  horse,  adding  in  a  whisper, 
"  no  other  than  her  Grace's  ally,  who  of  late  im- 
perilled himself  for  her  sake — ^What  is  your  plea- 
sure concerning  him  P" 

Winifred's  first  impulse  was  to  refuse  him  the 
interview ;  for  she  knew  before  Sir  Andrew  hinted 
it,  that  it  oould  be  no  other  than  Sir  John  Bolton, 
and  was  justly  displeased  at  the  offensive  tone  he 
had  so  unexpectedly  adopted  towards  her;  an  in- 
stant's thought,  however,  convinced  her  that  it 
would  be  doing  an  injustice  to  Mary's  cause ;  and 
that  as  her  adherent^  she  had  no  right  so  to  treat 
him. 

'*  Secure  me  one  moment's  private  converse  with 
him,"  she  said,  though  not  without  considerable 
trepidation,  as  these  thoughts  flashed  across  her ; 
and  she  had  no  sooner  spoken  than  Sir  Andrew, 
taking  her  hand,  turned  into  one  of  the  alleys  lead- 
ing to  the  town  walls,  at  the  bottom  of  which  she 
could  see  Sir  John  Bolton  impatiently  pacing  to 
and  fro. 

Accosting  her  with  more  gentleness  than  she  had 
expected,  he  assisted  her  up  the  roughly-hewn  steps 
which  led  to  the  wall,  saying  that  its  avenue  of 
limes,  there  growing  close  and  thick,  would  afford 
them  a  more  secluded  spot  for  their  interview ;  and 
though  she  could  not  overcome  her  nervous  em- 
barrassment, his  manner  somewhat  re-assured  her. 

"  Your  severity  has  not  appalled  me,  you  see,  fair 
lady,"  he  began;  "  I  have  hung  about  the  castle 
walls  for  weeks  past,  and  had  I  not  discovered  that 
I  should  to-day  find  means  at  least  to  communicate 
with  you,  I  would  have  adventured  a  second  dis- 
guise at  all  risks.  Fortune  has  favoured  me  beyond 
my  deserts,  and — '' 

"  I  had  hoped  my  lord,"  interrupted  Winifred, 
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"that  some  matter  touohing  Qaeen  Mary's  cause 
urged  you  to  request  this  meeting,  aud  not  the  vain 
desire  to  renew  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
painful  both  to  your  lordship  and  to  myself." 

"And  why  so,  fair  maiden?  If  in  the  impassioned 
haste  of  a  lover  I  somewhat  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  custom  and  courtesy,  I  crave  your  pardon 
with  a  warmth  as  fervent  and  heartfelt  as  that 
which  most  unhappily  caused  my  error ;  and  you 
surely,  whose  beauty  alone  could  drive  me  to  such 
extremes,  will  not  refuse  me  your  forgiveness  P" 

**  Nay,  my  lord,"  answered  Winifred,  who  had 
insensibly  gained  courage  as  he  spoke,  **  I  bear  no 
malice  for  what  is  past,  and  will  acquit  you  since 
you  desire  it,  of  all  intent  to  wound  me  therein. 
Let  that  suffice  I  pray  you,  and  now  let  me  hear 
what  news  you  bear  concerning  my  dear  Lady's 
fortunes,  and  touching  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
me,  with  whom  I  conceive  you  are  still  in  com- 
munication." 

"I  have  naught  to  tell  that  wfll  gladden  you," 
he  said  gloomily. 

"  How,  my  lord,  has  harm  befallen  in  my  ab« 
sence  P  Oh,  speak,  I  implore  you,  and  torment  me 
not  with  this  sickening  doubt  1"  In  her  agitation 
she  stretched  out  her  hands,  and  he  caught  them 
fiercely.  *'  No,  no,*'  he  said,  "  those  for  whom  your 
tears  would  flow  so  readily,  are  safe — 'tis  I — I 
whom  you  spurn  from  you — who  have  writhed  in" 
agony  since  you  were  lost  to  my  sight.  Oh ! 
Winifred,  turn  not  from  me — nay,  you  shall  not  tear 
those  little  hands  away — only  hear  me,  only  hear 
what  I  said  rightly  would  be  no  welcome  news,  and 
you  shall  leave  me  if  you  will." 

The  poor  girl  ceased  to  struggle,  though  the 
colour  utterly  faded  from  cheek  and  lip — "  Speak, 


speak,"  she  reiterated;  but  he  held  her  silently,  dose 
to  him,  as  if  enjoying  his  power,  until  herbUached 
lips  began  to  quiver,  and  he  feared  to  t^  ber 
farther. 

'  "  Foolish  girl — said  I  not  that  they  were  safe," 
he  exclaimed.  "  'Tis  true  I  hold  in  my  hands  tlie 
very  thread  of  their  existence ;  for  it  is  no  ligiit 
matter  as  you  trow,  in  which  your  sire  has  made 
his  venture ;  but  think  you  I  would  secure  myovn 
safety,  if  it  failed,  by  stooping  to  dishonour  ?  No, 
no ;  naught  but  revenge  could  stir  the  blood  of  a 
Bolton  to  such  baseness."  He  paused  to  retdthe 
effect  of  bis  words  in  her  imploring  eyes,  and  tbea 
drew  her  yet  closer  to  himself.  "  What  I  would 
s&yf  aye,  and  was  charged  to  say,  is  this  :~Yoqi 
Father's  sanction  to  my  suit  I  won  long  sinoe ;  be 
lays  upon  you  now  his  eommande  to  entertam  it 
favourably.  Nay,  nay,  struggle  not,  my  prettj 
one,  but  hear  me  out.  Your  mother  has  giren  im 
her  blessing,  somewhat  reluctantly,  'Us  tnie,bot 
given  it ;  and  for  that  dreaming  boy — mark  me,  I 
pray,  he  bids  me  tell  you  that  if  such  is  your  plea- 
sure, he  will  e'en  wed  us !  Did'st  knov,  iair 
maiden,  that  he  nursed  some  hopes — the  insoleot 
fool — of  mating  with  his  playfellow  ?  It  seems  be 
took  your  father's  news  somewhat  to  heart.  He 
wrote  after  his  accustomed  fashion  outrunning  tbe 
truth,  and  saying  that  already  we  were  betrotbed. 
The  news  did  ruffle  the  poor  dreamer,  as  I  said; 
but  'tis  all  over  now,  a&d  he  has  wisely  stiUed  those 
troublesome  heart-achings  beneath  the  cassock  of  a 
priest." 

Sir  John  Bolton  paused,  for  a  lifeless  weight  hj 
heavy  on  his  arm.  Winifred  could  endure  so 
more,  and  at  his  last  words  earth  and  sky  reded 
before  her,  and  she  fainted. 


SONNET. 


By  W.  B.  Rands. 


Whbn  heaven  lights  up  her  tapers,  keeping  wake 
Over  dead  day  in  pomp  funereal  furl'd, 
I  sometimes  long  to  tell  the  oblivious  world 

Of  my  exceeding  joy ;  to  cry  "Partake, 
Delvers  and  weepers,  senselessly  upcurl'd 
Upon  your  beds !     I  have  a  wine- cup  pearl'd. 

So  brimmed  with  happiness,  ye  all  may  slake 

Your  heart-thirst  too ;  and  foreUmd  rocks,  where  break 
Confluent  oceans  at  their  bases  hurl'd. 

As  quickly  suck  them  in  as  you  drink  dry 

This  cup  of  life."    Blind  fool !  a  glance,  a  touch, 

K  questioning  finger,  or  a  whispering  eye, 
Aimed  at  thy  treasure,  seems  too  bold,  too  much. 
And  makes  thee  grasp  it  with  a  miser's  clutch. 
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"Sir,  we  had  UiXk,"--Dr.  Johnton, 

"  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  firee."— Jean  Paul,  Va  Ody  One, 


XX.— A  DROLL  PROCESSION. 

I  TORMERLT  told  a  little  ftneodote,  headed  "A 
Lark/'  about  a  medical  student  who  called  the 
Waits  into  his  lodgings  one  Christmas  eveniDg,  and 
got  np,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  a  cat- 
ooQoert  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.  I  am 
not  now  going  to  repeat  the  discourse  which  I 
tacked  on  to  this  aneodote.  concerning  the  old- 
bogeyish  horror  which  an  exceptioni^  flash  of  animal 
spirits  often  excites  in  strait-laced  people,  who 
look  with  comparatiye  benignity  upon  sins  of 
meanness  and  ill-nature.  I  am  only  going  to  tell 
another  story  of  the  same  individual. 

Sawbones  has  just  changed  his  lodgings,  having 
removed  from  Camden  Town  to  Hampst^.  The 
transit  was  as  quaint  an  affair  as  could  well  be 
ooDodved.  It  waa  late — nearly  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening— before  Sawbones  had  packed  up  his  traps, 
and  started  for  the  new  place.  He  chose  to  ride 
at  the  hack  of  the  van  himself,  keeping  watch  and 
vard  over  his  musical  instruments.  When  the 
Tehide  got  to  a  publichouse  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  exchange  loving  and  lingering  cups  with 
his  friends,  it  was  stopped.  Issued  forth  from  this 
haunt  of  choice  spirits  a  solemn  procession  of  inti- 
mates, with  hat-bands  and  white  weepers,  who 
approached  the  van  with  gestures  and  accents  of 
lamentation,  and  assisted  the  emigrant  to  dismount. 
Tben  they  led  him  into  the  parlour,  where  they 
drowned  half  their  emotion  at  his  change  of  resi- 
dence in  pots  of  half-and-half,  and  vented  the  rest 
in  hichiymose  songs  and  orations.  After  a  while, 
the  van,  now  become  a  cararvan,  resumed  its  on- 
vard  progress,  followed  by  the  choice  spirits,  three 
of  whom  brought  up  the  rear  by  performing  the 
I)ead  March  in  Satil  upon  the  banjo,  the  fife,  and 
ibe  triangle.  The  ovations,  orations,  and  potations 
▼ere  repeated  at  the  Mother  Redcap,  and  the 
emigrant  had  to  knock  up  his  new  hmdlady  and  her 
P^ple  at  midnight ! 

^e(Unt  ilk  /    Ha  may  sing  : — 

Tel  grieve  not  I  that  fiite  did  not  decree 
Paternal  acres  to  await  on  me : 
She  gare  me  more — the  placed  within  my  breast 
A  heart  with  little  pleased,  with  little  blest  I 


XXI.— TEE   DOMESTIC   EELATXONS   OF 
LITERARY  ME.V. 
This  is  a  subject  upon  which  a  good  deal  of 
mistake  as  to  facts,  and  still  more  nonsense  in  the 
*nape  of  comment,  is  current  in  books  and  conver- 
sion.     But  in  any  cursory  attempt  to  set  the 


matter  in  its  true  light,  there  is  this  danger ;  that 
you  run  the  risk  of  putting  plausible  apologies  into 
mouths  where  they  are  not  needed.    For,  no  doubt, 
numbers  of  literary  people  think  it  a  fine  thing  to 
be  dissipated,  and  that  clubs  and  crack  taverns  are 
necessaries  of  existence  to  men  who  write.      Men, 
I  say;   for  I  never  heard  of  a  literary  lady  who 
went  to  the  reading-room  of  the  Siddons  Club  to 
write  her  letters,  or  met  her  fellow  scribblers  thrice 
a  week  over  tea  and  toast  at  the  well  known 
"Crotchet-needle'*   tavern.    Such  men,  however, 
men  who  make  women  assume  for  their  sakes  the 
responsibilities  and  perils  of  love,  without  shaping 
their  own  conduct  iqppreciatively,  and  treating  them 
with  manly  kindness  and  consideration,  do  not  wait 
for  excuses  to  be  disloyal,  and  if  they  do  not  find 
apologies  ready  made,  will  make  them.    I  think 
when  Eobert  Southey  refused  to  join  a  literary 
club  because  he  was  ''a  married  man,**  he  was 
pedantic  and  conventional  (as,  indeed,  he  ever  was, 
especially  the  first).     There  is  reason  in  roasting 
eggs,  and  there  is  no  more  one  absolute  type  for 
the  "married  man"  than  for  the  single  man — though 
the  cant  of  society  keeps  a  Procrustes-bed  of  virtue, 
on  this  point  as  upon  others,  to  which  all  men  and 
all  women  are  to  be  stretched  or  cut  down.    As  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  the  domestic  man  of  the  mob, 
who  never  leaves  dear  Mrs.  Johnson  alone  of  an 
evening,  is  as  often  a  mere  soulless,  selfish,  slipper- 
lover  as  a  man  with  the  true  home-instinct  in  his 
heart.     And  it  is  hard  to  judge.     Moore  was  a  sad 
diner-out,  but  I  think,  for  all  that,  that  be  was  a 
domestic  man ;   nor  was  I  surprised  to  find  him 
severely  condemning  Wordsworth,  when  he  de- 
fended Coleridge  for  leaving  his  wife  on  the  ground 
of  "incompatibility" — though  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  serious,  thoughtful,  stately  Laker  taking 
such  a  side  of  the  question.     It  is  true,  Word- 
sworth may  have  known  facts  in  the  case  which 
Moore  did  not  know ;   but  I  think  we  cannot  fail 
to  extract  from  the  disagreement  of  poor  Tom  and 
virtuous  William  upon  this  matter,  the  lesson  that 
a  cold  egotism,  like  the  latter*s,  is  a  much  more 
dangerous   foe    to    goodness  than  a  misleading 
vivacity  like  poor  Tom's.      Cases  may,  indeed, 
occur  where  the  hourly  wearing  away  of  two  souls 
by  the  fretful  attrition  of  hostile  impulses  may 
raise  the  terrible  question  of  separation — but  ter- 
rible it  should  always  be.      For,  love  or  no  love, 
incompatibility  or  no  incompatibility,  the  fact  of 
intimate  relations  between  a  human  couple  having 
ever  existed,  and,  above  all,  the  fact  of  children  in 
whom  they  meet, — have  something  in  them  most 
deeply  affecting  to  any  undebauched  nature.  Hence, 
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the  crime  of  the  seducer,  or  of  any  man  who 
"  deserts"  a  woman,  has  always  been  in  my  eyes 
almost  unmtelligibly  base.  For  a  young  creature 
once  to  have  said  to  a  man,  even  with  some  alloy 
of  vanity,  levity,  or  selfishness  in  her  feelings, 
"Take  me — I  am  yours— I  trust  youl"  is  surely 
to  have  laid  a  grip  upon  that  compound  of  heart 
and  conscience  called  manliness,  which  only  the 
mean  and  unmanly  could  easily  escape  from. 

Bat  leaving  aside  conduct  like  that  of  Coleridge, 
and  returning  to  the  minor  loyalties  of  domestic 
life ;  it  is  quite  clear  that  every  wife  has  a  supreme 
right  to  the  society  of  her  husband  up  to  the  ex- 
tremest  length  to  wliich  there  is  a  spiritual  trysting- 
ground  between  them.  And  as  the  man  is  un- 
doubtedly more  in  danger  of  mistaking  satiety  on 
his  own  side  for  deficiency  on  the  woman's,  than 
she  is  in  danger  of  growing  weary  of  the  relation, 
he  cannot  exercise  too  generous  a  care  in  all  his 
conduct  towards  her.  Also,  it  is  clear  that  some 
sort  of  social  police  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  cases  of  dissipated  husbands,  who  habitually 
stay  out  late  and  come  home  hiccuping,  to  the  de- 
rangement of  domestic  detail,  and  the  destruction 
of  social  peace — to  say  nothing  of  the  insult  which 
a  man  offers  to  a  woman  by  staggering  into  her 
presence  reeking  drunk,  giddy  of  brain,  unsteady 
of  limb,  and  foul  of  speech.  In  all  this,  I  am 
leaving  affection  out  of  the  question.  I  do,  in- 
deed, admit  that  dissipated — nay,  profligate  hus- 
bands, have  loved  their  wives — but  the  case  is  rare. 
With  regard  to  fireside  society,  however,  it  is 
different.  For  the  first  want  of  affection  is  com- 
munication ;  and  no  one  tells  you  you  ou^hi  to  seek 
the  company  of  the  friend  you  love. 

But  I  am  disposed  to  think  there  is  much  ex- 
aggeration current  upon  the  unhappiness  of  men  of 
letters  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  that  wo 
should  find  nearly  as  many  uncomfortable  cheese- 
mongers as  uncomfortable  authors,  if  ice  heard  so 
nmeh  about  the  cheesemongers ;  which  we  do  not, 
except  in  cases  of  wife-beating.  If  men  of  talent 
contract  more  unhappy  marriages  than  other  men, 
I  suppose  it  must  be  attributed,  partly,  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  more  liable,  when  young,  to  mistake 
the  action  of  the  imagination  for  that  of  the  heart. 
But  surely  something — much— must  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  wretched  education  of  our  women. 
Also,  although  women  like  distinguished  men,  they 
do  not  habitually  sympathise  with  great  ambitions ; 
and  if  they  do,  the  children  and  the  tradespeople 
do  not — the  same  path  that  leads  to  crowning 
in  the  Capitol  leading  away  from  plenty  in  the 
cupboard. 

Then,  as  to  the  matter  of  absence  from  home. 
Is  it  true  that  men  of  letters  are  greater  gadabouts 
than  other  men  f  or  is  it  merely  that  their  move- 
ments are  necessarily  more  irregular?  Do  the 
wives  of  men  of  letters  see  less  of  their  husbands 
than  the  wives  of  merchants,  statesmen,  lawyers  f 
I  have  my  eye  at  this  moment  upon  literary  men 
who  are  really  dissipated — who  do  mi  give  their 
homes  as  much  of  their  time  as  they  might  and 


ought.  I  have  also  in  my  eye  men  of  basiness  o{ 
my  acquaintance,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sajiog 
that  the  wives  of  the  scribblers  get  more  of  their 
husbands'  company  than  the  wives  of  the  mercintik 
men.  Can  there  be  anything  in  this — that  men 
of  letters,  being  commonly  more  emotional,  attach 
women  more,  so  that  they  expect  greater  things 
from  their  husbands  ? 

A  married  man  of  letters,  who  keeps  a  eoDscieooe 
and  loves  his  home,  is  not — needs  not  to  be— aoj 
more  everybody's  property  than  a  clergyman  or  \ 
doctor.  Necessarily,  from  the  nature  of  his  pu- 
suits,  ai  well  as  from  that  structure  of  chander 
which  creates  the  pursuit,  he  is  a  gentleminat 
large— a  sort  of  free  forester  of  the  drawiDg-ron. 
He  lives,  and  can  only  livei  in  the  play  of  tboaglit 
and  feeling ;  and  it  is  pure  conceit  which  ajs  he 
must  live  after  the  model  of  his  baker  or  his  grnn- 
grocer.  Depend  upon  it,  there  are  oompeosatioDs 
in  these  cases,  and  that  A's  com  is  not  to  be  ascti- 
rately  measured  with  B's  bushel.  The  stockin- 
trade  of  the  literary  man  is  experience.  A  tnik, 
a  visit,  a  trifling  incident,  ia  one  thing  to  yon,  ud 
another  to  him,  whose  impulse  and  function  it  is 
to  assimilate  the  life  around  him,  and  then  Rstore 
it  in  new  forms.  If  he  is  noble,  the  true  nsn  of 
letters  gives  back  to  society,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  thousand  fold  more  than  he  seems  to  tike 
from  it. 

I  have  latteriy  ventured  to  read  a  wcUlnofa 
and  precious  book,  which  I  had  long  refrained  from 
opening,  because  it  had  been  recommended  to  se 
in  sach  terms  by  a  dear  friend  that  I  feared  becon- 
ing  passionately  absorbed  in  it,  when  I  could  cot 
divert  my  attention.  It  is  *'  Companions  of  nj 
Solitude."  Within  this  hour  I  have  stumbled  on 
the  following  passage — not  apropos  of  literaninc 
in  particular,  perhaps,  but  evidently  suggested  bj 
some  real  incident  which  may  have  led  the  wthor 
mentally  to  quote  the  first  clause  of  I  Thnsak- 
nians  iv.  11 : — 

Not  far  removed  from  calumny,  and  oflen  leadio;  op  to  X 
is  injurioos  comment  on  peopIe*s  condoct,  which,  wbn  )<• 
dressed  or  repeated  to  them,  or  imagined  by  then,  ii  ipt  ^ 
▼ex  them  sorely.  Bat  really,  if  it  were  consideni  ^ 
utterly  incompetent  men  are  to  talk  of  the  oondvctof  otbn. 
as  they  do,  the  talkers  would  often  be  silenced  at  od9>  *» 
the  sufferers  as  readily  consoled.  In  the  first  pWe,  ^^ 
imperfect  is  our  knowledge  of  our  neighbour's  drcMitsiw* 
You  suppose  a  man  rich,  and  he  is  poor — or  rich  wilkpenii, 
claims,  and  responsibilities  of  which  yon  know  notbio;;  r^ 
sappose  him  healthy,  and  he  is  tortured  by  sone  »>^^ 
disease;  you  sappose  him  unhappy  in  his  domestic reUw*. 
and  he  is  most  felicitous ;  or,  on  the  other  haod,joQsapp(« 
him  Utpped  in  the  loving  regards  of  bis  family,  and  all  tl)t 
while  he  has  a  wretched,  contentious  home ;  you  suppo*  ^1"* 
a  man  of  leisure,  and  be  ia  cumbered  with  cares,  ^<^ 
labours,  and  endeavottra,  of  which  you  have  not  the  ^^^^ 
conception.  What  is  your  comment  oo  this  naa's  eosmrf 
worth  P  Then,  if  we  observe  the  difference  of  »«'**"**S 
and  consider  the  want  of  imagination  in  most  aica,  «iuf 
confinea  them  to  the  just  appreciation  of  those  nataw  «7 
which  are  like  their  own,  how  much  this  coaptio^*  "^ 
question !  Probably  the  difference  of  temperaiaeat  s»o«l«j 
men  is  as  great  as  that  amongst  the  differeat  spcctA 
animals— as  between  that,  for  instance,  of  the  lively  t^^ 
and  the  solemn  crane.    Now,  if  only  from  this  WW** 
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between  tliem,  the  sqairrel  woald  be  a  bad  jadge  of  the 
felicity,  or  generoaitY,  or  the  domestic  condact  of  the  crane. 
PiobabiT,  when  we  are  thinking  or  talking  of  a  person, 
te  recall  some  Tianal  image  of  that  person.  I  have  thought 
vhat  an  inatnietiTe  thing  it  woold  be  if,  under  some  magic 
iofloence,  like  that,  for  example,  which  would  construct  a 
"palace  of  trnth,***  it  were  arranged  that,  as  we  gave  out  our 
cofliments  on  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  person,  this 
image  on  the  retina  of  memory  should  change,  aooording  to 
tbe  troth,  or  rather  the  want  of  it,  in  our  remarks.  Gradually 
Aatare  after  feature  would  steal  away,  till  we  gazed  at  non- 
eatity ;  or  ve  should  find  another  image  glide  into  the  field 
of  Tiew— somebody  we  had  never  seen,  perhaps,  but  to  whom 
the  oonmients  we  Were  uttering  really  did  apply. 

There  is  so  mach  gentle  wisdom  in  all  tliis,  that 
I  should  be  grieved  to  limit  its  wider  applications 
by  quoting  it  in  this  place.     Let  it  be  read  over 
and  over  till  its  precious  lessons  have  sunk  deep 
into  our  hearts,  and  we  feel  we  can  carry  them  with 
as  in  our  intercourse  with  all  our  fellow-creatures. 
But  as  far  as  this  passage  applies  to  the  domestic 
life  of  contemporary  persons,  there  seems  only  one 
thing  more  to  be  said — viz.,  that  though,  in  order 
that  some  one  may  be  promptly,  tangibly,  recognisa- 
ble as  responsible  for  the  support  of  the  weak — 
(f>.,  of  women  and  children) — intimate  relation  be- 
tween a  human  pair  are,  in  all  civilized  communities, 
made   a   publicly,  legally,    registered    fact;  yet 
that,  beyond  that  point,  the  relations  of  husband 
and  wife  are  not  a  public  question  for  contemporary 
critics.     There  are  plenty  of  antiquarian  domestic 
riddles  on  which  to  exercise  our  ingenuity ;  and  we 
have  not  yet   cleared  up  all  questions  between 
Milton  and  Mrry  Powell,  or  justified  Shakspeare 
(at  least  /  have  not  justified  him)  for  leaving  his 
second  best  bed  to  Ann  Hathaway.    . 

In  endeavouring  to  state  a  case  without  cant, 
and  without  bias ;  in  a  word,  in  trying  to  state  the 
truth,  I  hope  I  have  not  fallen  into  the  mistake 
before  hinted  at,  of  putting  excuses  for  neglect  of 
their  homes  into  the  mouths  of  kx  and  reckless 
brethren  of  mine,  who  keep  the  mothers  of  their 
children  in  the  position  of  kept  mistresses,  except 
that,  while  visited  as  occasionally,  they  are  treated 
with  less  affection.  I  know  the  exigencies  of  our 
profession,  how  it  exhausts  the  springs  of  thought 
md  feeling  till  they  must  have  novelty,  or  dry  up ; 
snd  I  know  how  we  are  often  necessarily  thrown 
into  exclusively  male  company.  But  I  should  like 
to  suggest  to  my  confreres  a  rule  to  which  I  have 

*  I  sBj^Mse  the  story  of  Madame  de  Oenlis,  called  "  Le 
Palais  de  la  Verit^"  ia  generally  known.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
.B^e»  who  wu  tormented  with  an  unholy  curiosity  about 
the  hearts  of  others.  Having  done  the  king  of  the  genies 
^  gnat  service,  he  was  requested  to  name  his  reward,  and 
^enanded  a  palace  which  should  have  the  property  of  making 
«U  residents  seem  precisely  what  they  were,  destroying  all 
^illasioBs"  whatsoever.  The  misguided  wretch  takea  his 
Wers  and  friends  there  one  after  the  other,  and  quarreU 
^th  them  all.  Knally,  after  being  driven  from  it  by  the 
jihcer  foite  of  hia  misery,  and  sti^ing  away  for  years,  till  he 
**>■  gathered  a  family  round  him,  he  takea  his  wire,  children, 
*^  coortien  thither,  at  his  wife*s  special  entreaty,  often 
^p«ated.  Tou  will  |piess  the  result !  At  the  last  moment, 
the  Genie>King  appears  upon  the  scene,  to  transmute  the 
Pdace  into  aa  innocent  abode,  and  to  point  the  lesson  of 
^^fie  tntl  between  friends,  lovers,  and  others. 


always  adhered,  and  which  might  be  adhered  to  by 
others  with  few  exceptions — never,  at  least,  to 
frequent  places  of  entertainment  from  which  ladies 
are  excluded.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  this  counsel  will  be  laughed  at,  and  that 
I  shall  be  charged  with  being  deficient  in  "  breadth 
of  view,"  if  not  with  being  a  milksop,  for  giving  it  \ 
but  "  Marry,  Sirs,  I  say  that  I  am  neither." 


XXn.— A  GENUINB  COO. 
The£E  is  so  much  factitious  lote  poetry  in  the 
world  that  "  it  is  (as  the  penny-a-liners  say)  with 
sincere  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  announce*' 
the  discovery  of  a  real,  unsophisticated  warble,  fresh 
from  the  heart.  It  is  a  woman's  production,  and 
is  feminine  in  every  sentence.  I  found  it  in  the 
"Family  Herald,"  of  23rd  February  last,  and  had 
mislaid  it,  or  I  should  have  introduced  it  before,  as 
I  honestly  think  it  worth  preservation,  for  its 
thorough  genuineness.  "Conquest"  is  no  doubt 
used  in  the  sense  of  triumph  in  the  title  of  the 
following  verses : — 

THX    CONqUEST. 

Ah  I  with  what  delight,      . 
On  a  winter's  night, 

Before  a  biasing  fire, 
I  watchM  my  chance. 
In  the  festive  dance, 

Of  choosing  my  hearths  desire. 
The  music  was  good. 
And  well  understood 

By  all  the  moving  train ; 
Many  a  heart  beat  light 
On  that  mystic  night, 

For  I  beheld  my  swnin. 
As  firm  as  an  oak 
Yes,  his  works  bespoke. 

He  came  of  ancient  race ; 
In  the  brave  old  style. 
Truly  free  from  guile, 

He  show'd  an  English  face. 
With  no  great  moustache,* 
Nor  no  trinkets  flash. 

But  a  kind  and  manly  air; 
He  pleased  me  much. 
His  converse  was  such. 

For  he  did  not  vow  and  swear. 
Now  I  could  boast  long. 
And  lengthen  my  song, 

And  prove  that  no  heart  there, 
On  that  joyful  night, 
In  the  dazzling  light, 

With  mhie  was  fit  to  compare. 

Mart. 

Even  when  a  woman  loves  yon  mo;st,  you  do  not 
often  get  more  than  a  glimpse  into  her  heart  of 
hearts ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  sweetly  unsophis- 
ticated than  the  information  here  given  to  every- 
body how  a  girl "  watched  her  chance"  of  "  choosing 
her  heart's  desire."  Then  the  poetess  is  so  deli- 
ciously  illogical,  and  so  unaccountable  in  her  selec- 
tion of  words.  Why  wss  the  night  "mystic?" 
And  what  are  we  to  understand  by 

*  This  allusion  is  personal  to  the  present  writer,  bnt  he  is 
of  a  forgiving  disposition. 
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Many  a  hemi  beat  light 
Ou  tlwt  mystic  night. 

Ah  !  for  I  behdd  my  swain. 

From  the  second  and  third  verses,  I  should  infer 
that  a  fcma!e  friend  had  been  crowing  over  the 
lady,  on  account  of  the  superior  splendour  of  her 
.  own  sweetheart,  who  had,  presumably,  a  "  great 
moustache,'*  and  wore  "  trinkets  flash."     Possibly 
also  he  was  accustomed  to  "  vow  and  swear."    This 
inference,  the  inference  that  there  is  an  "  odorous" 
element  of  comparison  in  the  case,  is  strengthened 
by  the  tone  and  sentiment  of  the  Ust  verse :— > 
Now  I  cwild  boast  long 
And  Ungihen  my  song — 

(Nobody  doubts  it,  my  dear.)  "You  insulting 
cai^  my  '  heart's  desire'  is  worth  a  dozen  of  yours, 
and  if  I  liked 0,  couldn't  I !    I  could 


prove  thai  no  heart  there 
Oa  that  joyful  sight, 
Iq  the  dauling  light, 

With  wune  watji  to  compare^ 

not  even  yotrr  heart,  you  Arabella  Carolina  Susanna, 
though  he  does  carry  a  moustache,  and  a  chatelmu 
at  the  end  of  his  watchgnard — (don't  believe  he's 
got*a  watch) — ^I'm  the  fortunate  girl  after  all,  and 
I  don  t  care  who  knows  it." 

Happy  Richard !  (your  name  mutt  be  Ricliani) 
if  this  should  meet  your  eye,  you  will  know  that 
the  frank  eostacies  of  your  Mary  have  found  an  echo 
more  than  she  reckoned  upon.  I  wonder  hov  m 
get  on,  you  blissful  pair  I  Write  and  sa;  if  the 
ring  is  bought,  and  wliere  and  when  it  is  to  come 
off,  and  I  will  try  and  be  present.  Horn  »s; 
nihil,  ftc.,  &C. 


GRACE    DORRIEN. 

A    lALE. 


Oyoo, 
Earth'i  tender  and  impaasionate  few ! 
Take  courage  to  entniat  your  lore 
To  Him,  so  named,  who  goardi  abore 

Its  ends,  and  shnU  ftilfil, 
Breaking  the  narrow  prayers,  that  may 
Beflt  your  narrow  hearts,  away 

InHisbroad-loTingwint 


CHAPTEE  VH. 


LOOKING   Arm.  TRX  WOUKDU). 

Unless  my  readers  and  I  are  alike  well  satisfied, 
not  only  that  "  blessedness  is  better  than  happi- 
uess,**  but  that  blessedness  takes  many  shapes  not 
promptly  recognizable  by  the  dull-eyed  conscience 
of  the  crowd,  I  fear  the  rest  of  what  lies  before  us 
in  this  history  will  be  found  very  dreary.  It  is  not 
merely  that  I  know  my  hero  is  not  a  model  hero ; 
for  I  have  tried  to  make  you  see  him  in  the  light 
shed  upon  him  by  Grace,  and  if  I  have  failed  in 
that  and  still  fail  iu  it,  I  shall  wish  I  had  never 
taken  up  the  pen  at  all.  No ;  it  is  not  merely  that. 
But  I  am  certain  that  it  is  useless  now  to  talk  of 
happiness  in  any  acceptable  sense  of  the  word  for 
either  hero  or  heroine.  It  is  awful  as  well  as 
obvious  to  say  that  you  may  *do  in  a  moment  what 
all  eternity  can  never  undo.  This  man  and  woman 
have  loved.  They  have  met.  In  a  few  seconds 
they  have  created  between  themselves  a  link  which 
can  never  be  broken,  let  time  and  circumstance 
bring  what  they  will.  Of  course  you  will  laugh. 
Sir — and  looking  round  upon  your  matronly  partner, 
and  thinking  of  the  children  just  put  to  bed,  and 
the  tax-gatherer  who  called  to-day,  and  the  roUs 
and  eggs  you  had  for  breakfast,  and  how  much  more 
stuff  it  takes  to  make  you  a  waistcoat  now  than  it  did 
live  years  ago — you  will  say  "Pooh  !"     Well,  I  do 


not  begrudge  you  that  innoeent  exchunation  of  ^ 
claimer.  But  I  do  say  this :  that  not  long  bad 
you  met  at  my  house  a  middle-aged  maiden  Iwifi 
whom  it  was  plain  you  had  not  seen  for  yean;  tbit 
you  said  "  God  bless  my  soul !"  oftener  ihao  wis 
necessary  in  the  course  of  conversation  thit  ««»• 
ing ;  that  you  took  inordinate  snuff  to  fill  up  gaps 
in  the  talk ;  that  you  went  with  her  to  the  omoibBS, 
and  came  back  again,  after  all  my  other  goestsvei* 
gone;  that— that— (I  wiU  take  my  affida^t  of 
this) — that  you  asked  me  why  her  husband  did  not 
come  with  her  in  a  way  which  plainly  betrayed  yt»r 
doubts  if  she  had  a  hnsband ;  that  you  did  wt 
manifest  your  usual  alacrity  to  get  home  to  Mr* 
Jones,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  see  these  lemimscenca ; 
that  I  thought  you  decidedly  spooney,  and  that  yon 
were  more  than  usually  hilarious  over  your  glass  ^a 
grog  that  night.  lurther,  this  deponent  sajHh 
not.  I  hope  I  have  not  made  you  laogb  on  ^ 
other  side  of  your  face  P 

What  can  George  and  Grace  do?  Just  tWs- 
set  the  seal  on  the  sepulchre  of  their  lovw, »» 
call  on  heaven  to  keep  the  watch.  But  I  fa*7 
they  will  visit  the  tomb  sometimes  and  cncoanto 
there,  when  they  both  wake  together  in  the  small 
hours,  with  or  without  mutual  consdousncs^  « 
the  case  may  be ;  and  the  more  restless  sonl«  JJ| 
two  has,  I  fear,  dared  too  much,  in  daring  tW 
meeting.     Go,  Sir! — 
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Not  poppies,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  lympa  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou'  ow'dst  yesterday ! 

Hake  the  best  you  can  of  it.  Bat  there  is  ano- 
ther, vho  lias  been  more  deeply  stricken  tbaa  yon, 
thoagh  she  does  not  turn  so  restlessly  on  ber  couoh 
of  pain ;  and  we  will  first  ci  all  bind  np  her  wounds. 
If  she  bleeds  to  death,  your  precious  heroic  life 
and  that  of  this  stor^-  are  not  worth  a  minute's 
purchase. 

Dear  Grace  now  found  herself,  with  her  father 
and  mother,  among  old  friends  and  relatives,  in  a 
small  manufacturing  town  in  the  northern  part  of  a 
midland  county.  Her  m]ndK)pened  freely  to  a  new 
set  of  circumstances ;  her  affectionate  heart  did  not 
close  itself  against  new  friendships  and  associations. 
8he  was  one  of  those  people  who  can  no  more  help 
loTing  than  they  can  help  breathing ;  to  whom  the 
human  form  Divine  is  a  glory  and  a  beauty ;  a 
woman  who  formed  ber  attachments  as  naturally  as 
she  moved  ber  limbs ;  as  little  asking  questions  of 
Providence,  or  wondering  what  people  would  think. 

Frank  and  quick  dimpled  to  all  social  glee, 
And  yet  moat  earnest. 

Without  a  spark  of  pretension,  with  no  disguises, 
vith  no  apparent  consciousness  of  power,  and 
making  no  attempt  to  rule  or  to  influence,  she 
wielded  in  reality  a  very  large  influence  indeed,  and 
was,  unconsciously  to  herself,  as  to  the  majority  of 
ber  friends,  the  leal  centre  of  attraction  to  one  of 
the  widest  circles  ever  commanded  by  a  woman 
under  similar  circumstances.  Without  prestige  of 
any  sort,  and  with  marked  sectarian  surroundings 
—by  the  simple  force  of  a  obaracter  at  once  strong 
and  sweet— Grace  was  doing  a  work  of  blessing 
erery  day  of  her  life.  Such  people,  and  especially 
such  women,  do  more  to  cement  social  bonds,  and 
to  make  conventionalisms  tolerable  even  while  they 
rehake  them,  than  most  of  the  direct  teaching  ad- 
dressed to  such  ends.  Amidst  what  Leigli  Hunt 
ndls  the  *' barbarous  isolations**  of  modem  life, 
they  are  priestesses  in  fdain  clothes  of 

Sweet  Charity,  the  child  of  God, 

ud  kindle  the  flame  divine  in  almost  every  heart 
they  approach,  as  they  move  tlirougb  the  scarcely 
noted  common  places  of  the  hour.  Sects  and 
coteries  may  claim  tbem,  and  the  natural  loyalty  of 
the  female  heart  may  make  an  allegiance  which 
the  reason  disapproves  sit  more  easily  upon 
them.  Tliey  may  gravely  disapprove  of  the  creed, 
or  conduct,  or  both,  of  those  who  approach  them ; 
but  they  cannot,  as  some  of  us  men  do,  turn  away 
ft  cold,  pharisaic  face,  and  pass  on  the  other  side. 
Grace,  then,  nominally  a  "  Strict  Baptist,"  was  ac- 
tually no  such  thing;  but  simply  a  Chriatian  lady, 
who,  though  moving  in  a  confined  sphere,  had 
gathered  around  herself  and  assimilated  many  of  the 
better  influences  of  modem  "  liberal"  culture,  with- 
out sacrificing  the  vitality  of  her  piety,  or  making 
compromises  with  her  conscience.  Her  circle 
numbered  many  gentlemen  and  some  few  ladies  who 


were  "  heterodox*'  even  to  recklessness,  and  some 
whose  code  of  morals  was  not  far  from  Uiity;  but 
among  these  she  moved  like  the  brook  in  "  Ion,*' 

In  whose  calm  depth  the  heautifol  and  pnre 
Alone  are  mirror»l ;  which,  thoagh  shapes  of  ill 
Hay  hover  round  its  surface,  glides  in  light. 
And  takes  no  shadow  from  them. 

The  sun,  which  shines  upon  just  and  unjust  alike, 
had  as  little  thought  of  restricting  his  goodnature 
as  she  had  in  her  intercourse  with  her  fellow- 
sufferers  and  fellow-sinners  (that  description  in- 
cludes us  all),  and  she  was  a  "living  epistle*'  of 
tmth  and  goodness  "  known  and  read  of  all  men." 
If  timid  minds  found  her  courage  and  directness  of 
speech  a  little  startling  at  times,  her  radiant  good- 
ness soon  reassured  them;  and  the  odds  were 
made  more  than  even  by  the  beneficent  rebuke 
which  disguises  and  meannesses  of  all  kinds  ex- 
perienced in  her  society.  The  conventional  story- 
teller has  only  half-a-dozen  types  of  female  character, 
the  gentle  and  the  passionate  leading  off,  and  they 
are  both  weaklings  in  their  way.  Barely  enough 
do  we  meet  in  the  story-book,  perhaps  because  we 
so  seldom  meet  her  in  real  life. 

The  perfect  woman,  nohly  planned, 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  to  eommand. 

Even  the  Christian  lady  of  the  reb'gious  novelist, 
unless  she  is  altogether  unsexed,  is  mostly  a  crea- 
ture to  be  patronised  and  (metaphorically)  patted 
on  the  back  by  *'  the  Clergyman,*'  or  some  other 
Superior  Being.  My  heroine's  name  did  not  figure 
in  the  Committee-list  of  any  Visiting  Society,  but 
she  was  a  bom  Evangelist  by  grace  of  the  Upper 
Powers,  and  wrought  after  her  kind  as  naturally  as 
chestnut-trees  flower  in  May. 

Bereaved  at  once  of  brother  and  dearest  friend, 
and  with  a  stricken  father,  my  heroine  is  essentially 
the  same  person  to  whom  I  introduced  you  in  my 
first  chapter.  Her  walk  is  still  "  andantino  maestoio 
con poco  brio**  even  if  the  secondary  element  is 
diminished ;  she  still  carries  her  head  like  a  queen ; 
and  other  eyes  than  George's  now  found  her  foot 
"imperial."  Tenderly  she  remembered  George; 
but  you  would  never  have  taken  her  for  "  a  blighted 
being,"  nor  was  there  a  spark  of  the  maudlin  in  her 
carriage  or  her  conversation.  She  was  as  welcome 
as  light  and  air  in  any  and  every  circle,  and  went 
through  her  little  domestic  and  social  round  just 
like  any  other  good  little  English  lady.  I  hope 
1  have  not  ethenalised  her  too  much  ?  Surely  you 
can  conceive  her  dusting  books,  or  sewing  on  a 
shirt  button,  or  making  a  pie-crust,  or  laying  a  fire, 
with  her  sleeves  tucked  up,  without  feeling  that  she 
is  degraded  P  If  not,  you  are  not  the  man  for  my 
money,  and  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  Lucy 
for  a  husband. 

Time  rolled  away.  Mr.  Dorrien  had  recovered  a 
little  strength,  but  his  reason  seemed  almost  wholly 
gone,  and  for  ever.  Sometimes  he  would  remark, 
in  his  now  broken  way,  that  "Leroairc  was  a 
blockhead  for  wasting  his  time  so ;"  or  that  "  he 
must  attend  the  Eio  Board  next  Thursday,  because 
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a  new  sliaft  had  been  sunk  in  the  Dorrien  lode;'* 
or  request  that  a  doctor  might  be  sent  for  to  Jossj 
directly;  and  this  teas  hard  to  bear,  to  Qrace  es- 
pecially*  who  could  not  but  remember  Greorge's 
warning.  Mrs.  Dorrien,  practically  a  widowed 
woman,  seemed  now  to  live  in  Grace,  breathing 
her  breath,  thinking  her  thoughts,  feeling  her  feel- 
ings, as  far  as  that  was  possible;  and  so  both 
mother  and  daughter  hovered  day  by  day  m  watch- 
ful tenderness  around  the  thing  they  loved.  Many 
suitors  came  to  Grace,  but  she  had  one  answer  for 
them  all,  and  none  approached  her  twice  with  other 
words  than  words  of  friendly  respect. 

Meantime  her  religious  life  was  undergoing 
some  change.  In  many  of  our  manufacturing 
towns.  Christian  association  takes  anomalous  forms. 
.Uemnants  of  old  Unitarian  and  Freethinking  oom- 
nunities  mingle  insensibly  with  congregations 
ostensibly  orthodox,  and  while  the  limits  of  creeds 
become  less  and  less  sharply  defined,  an  approxi- 
mating process  goes  on  in  both  directions.  Grace 
had  found  it  impossible  to  attend  the  ''Baptist" 
Chapel  in  the  town — though  some  of  her  relations 
habitually  did  so — not  merely  because  the  culture 
of  both  minister  and  hearers  was  of  a  very  low 
order,  nor  because  their  ooarseness  offended  her 
good  taste,  but  because  she  found  that  beneath  an 
assumption  of  intense  piety  and  a  very  lofty  style 
of  spiritual  life,  there  was  really  only  a  very  thin 
layer  of  genuine  Christian  feeling.*  And  at  this 
point  she  could  not  help  recalling  the  substance  of 
oonversations  she  had  formerly  had  with  Geo^ 
upon  the  terms  of  Christian  communion.  She 
discoyered  that  while  the  creed  of  her  parents 
might  be  adopted  by  a  noble  and  even  gentle 
nature  as  offering  the  true  solution  of  problems 
which  the  soul  must  have  solved  for  it  or  perish  in 
its  perplexity,  it  might  also  be  embraced  by  a  harsh, 
vulgar,  domineering  nature,  in  which  strength  of 
wUl  and  steadiness  of  selfish  attachment  were  the 
most  favourable  points.  And — esf  imo  disee  omnes — 
she  was  not  long  in  drawing  the  general  conclusion 
in  spiritual  chemistry,  a  much  more  important 
science  than  it  is  thought  to  be  for  practical  pur- 
poses— ^that  every  possible  form  of  religious  belief 
undergoes,  in  passing  through  the  medium  of  the 
wiaraie,  changes,  by  which  the  ultimate  products  of 
.  the  same  belief  will  be  different  things ;  or  the 
ultimate  products  of  different  beliefs  will  be  the 
same  things,  in  different  minds.  She  also  dis- 
covered that  though  training  and  circumstance 
have  80  much  infiuence  that  all  varieties  of  cha- 
racter may  be  found  existing  within  the  same 
sectarian  bonndary-line,  yet  that  on  the  whole, 
emotional  congeniality  has  more  to  do  with  settling 
the  creed  thim  logic  For  instance,  that  feeble 
passions  and  a  keen  sense  of  order  may  predispose 
to  Quakerism;  that  lively  social  feelings  and  a 
cheerfully  energetic  temper  will  often  find  their 


*  Of  coarse  this  statement  is  inapplicable  to  Baptist 
•  Chnrclies  and  pastors  generally,  for  among  the  latter  are 
many  men  of  commanding  intaUact  and  geniu. 


way' into  the  ranks  of  Wesleyanism ;  that  "  Jeho- 
vah shaUs  and  wills,**  and  the  strong  views  of  the 
Divine  faithfulness  germane  to  Calviaism,  will  bare 
strong  attractions  for  resolute  natures,  of  steadj, 
well-knit,  rather  than  vivid,  affections;  th|t  in 
intense  appreciation  of  the  supernatural,  and  d 
the  future,  will  tend  to  a  creed  in  which  large 
possibilities,  miraculous,  millenarian,  or  othervise, 
hold  a  prominent  place ; — and  so  on. 

At  the  time  these  ideas  were  taking  shape  in  ba 
mind,  dear  Grace  was  attending  an  Independent 
Chapel  in  the  town;  and  Independency  being  rather 
a  matter  of  church  order  than  of  creed,  contro- 
versial questions  began  by  degrees  to  lose  some  of 
the  consequence  which«  intellectually,  thej  had 
hitherto  maintained  in  her  eyes,  in  connexion  with 
Christian  communion.  Meeting  members  of  tlie 
Church  whose  life  bore  palpable  witness  to  their 
having  sat  at  the  Master's  feet  and  learned  of  him, 
she  did  not  think  it  well  to  reverse  the  jadgment 
of  her  soul  when,  after  months  of  kindij  inter* 
course,  she  thought  of  "joining  the  Church,"  as  it 
is  called. 

But  this  proved  to  be  a  very  disturbbg  mental 
crisis  for  the  lonely  girl,  with  no  relative  or  dear 
friend  competent,  by  reach  of  intellect  or  of  sjm* 
pathy,  to  grasp  her  doubts,  or  calm  her  trsmnkras 
self-dbtrust.  Within  a  year  from  her  parting  vilh 
George,  she  had  approached  thus  doselj  to  the 
very  stand  point  which,  occupied  by  him,  bad  been 
matter  of  deadly  alarm  to  her  father,  and  miglit 
have  been  matter  of  hesitation  with  herself,  if 
herself.  Was  the  gulf  that  separated  them  leilij 
no  greater  than  this  F  And  the  voices  of  the  old 
love  rang  through  her  heart  till  it  ached,  and  sbe 
said  every  hour,  '*  Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is 

higher  than  I !'' Then  came  the  qaestioo, 

would  her  father,  if  possessing  his  faculties,  saB^ 
tion  her  taking  her  place  among  her  new  religioas 
associates,  any  more  than  he  had  sanctioDed  ber 
friendship  with  George?  He  would  not— be 
would  condemn  and  oppose  it  with  all  his  stiengtii, 
and  think  her  spiritual  welfare  in  peril.  How  then, 
O  dutiful  daughter?  ..,.•* But  yeC  Mud  a 
deep  voice,  which  had  accents  of  conscience  in  it, 
"should  we  not  obey  God  .  .  .  .  P'  Upon  which 
faltered  up  a  still  deeper  voice — **  Has  a  parent  any 
more  right  over  the  attachment  of  a  life  than  over 
a  question  of  Christian  association  ?  Does  this  God 
who  reads  my  trembling  bosom  regtilate  the  gravi* 
tation  of  inert  worids,  and  disown  the  gravitotioa 
of  hearts  ?  What  if  His  will  should  also  be  wiitun 
in  spiritual  affinities,  should  we  not  rather  obej 
?**  What  shall  she  do  ?  Stand  still,  trem- 
bler, that  is  what  you  are  to  do.  It  is  a  git^^  ^^^ 
to  know  the  end  of  the  tether  which  limits  oir 
activity,  and  to  be  at  peace  till  the  waters  divide. 
"But,  oh,'*  si^s  the  wistful  and  bewildered  human 
heart,  "give  me  sympathy,  or  I  shall  break,  break, 
break  I"  Poor  human  heart!  Do  joa  think 
there  is  a  throb  which  does  not  find  an  echo  m 
One  whose  heart  was  as  human  in  its  nature  sod 
its   experiences   as  you— One    who  remcmbcrJ 
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BeihaDj,  wliere  his  feet  last  touched  this  earth, 
in  sight  of  the  home  which  had  known  him  so 


CHAPTER  Vlir. 

BSTWEBN     WHILES. 

The  Independent  Chapel  had  a  little  octagonal 
whKe  pulpit  supported  on  one  pillar,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  little    octagonal    sounding-board, 
which  was  of  no  particular  use,  I  believe,  but  had, 
somehow,  an  orthodox  look  about  it.     Underneath 
the  pulpit  was  the  Table-pew,  with  a  raised  desk 
at  the  head,  for  the  precentor,  who  was,  as  things 
go  in  country  towns,  an  "intellectual"  young  man, 
in  that  detestable  stage  of  his  growth  when  he 
thinks  it  fine  to  have  creaking  boots.     Behind  the 
desk,  the  precentor  used  to  roU  his  eyes  and  wag 
his  head  most  abominably,  when  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  tunes  as  "  Hampshire,"  or  Calcutta," 
— to  the  great  annoyance  of  Grace,  who  had  a 
thorough  abhorrence  of  all  affectation  whatsoever, 
^e  and  her  mamma  used  to  attend  public  worship 
by  turns,  morning  and  evening,  one  staying  at  home 
to  tend  Mr.  Dorrien.    Consequently,  she  was  often 
alone  at  chapel,  and,  as  she  sat  near  the  pulpit, 
▼ithin  range  of  the  excitable  Maestro.     The  ex- 
citable Maestro  was  one  day  attracted  by  a  new 
face  in  a  mourning  bonnet.     At  first  he  thought  it 
a  pale,  plain  sort  of  face ;  yet  he  was  not  so  dense 
but  that  a  degree  of  piquancy  in  the  expression 
made  its  way  in  a  little  time  to  whatever  "pene- 
trable stuff"  lay  underneath  his  waistcoat.     Some 
mysterious  influence  firom    the  penetrable  stuff 
began  by-and-bye  to  ascend  in  fumes  to  his  head, 
—spiral  fumes  probably,  judging  from  the  effect 
upon  his  hair,  which  was  now  more  egregiously 
curled  than  ever,  all  over  a  head  which  more  than 
ever  did  egregiously  wag.     Yet  not  always  was  its 
movement  destitute  of   a  certain    plaintiveness. 
And  tunes  like  "  Kemsey,"  and  "  Stephens,"  the 
former  particularly,  now  emerged   so  frequently 
from  the  repertoire  that  one  of  the  congregation  at 
lA&t  suggested  to  the  Maestro,  with  exceeding 
defieteooe,  that  the  serdoe  of  song  had  latterly 
heeome  more  like  weeping  by  Babylon  waters  than 
that  making  of  a  joyful  noise  to  which  they  had  been 
•ccostomed,      "  Why,"  inquired  this  respectable 
gentleman,  inwardly  chuckling  over  the  felicity  of 
the  quotation, 

Why  shottid  the  ohildren  of  a  Kiog 
Go  moamiog  all  their  dajsP 

Give  them  "Wiltshire,"  and  «'Punnan,"  and 
*•  Nativity"  and  "Bolton/*  now  and  then,  for  a 
<^)w!g6.  The  Maestro  thought  he  would  try  the 
^ect  of  a  variation  in  his  note,  and  took  the  first 
Opportunity  afforded  by  the  hymns  marked  by  the 
minister  to  give  out  "  Bolton,"  which  he  delivered 
^th  exceediog  vivacity  and  emphasis.  The  imme- 
^te  effect  upon  Grace  of  the  superabundant  energy 
^.  Hoskins  threw  into  this  performance  was  to 
)nake  her  duck  her  head>  and  yeiy  nearly  laugh. 


Wlien  she  raised  her  face  again,  sufficient  of  the 
laugh  remained  to  hang  the  festoons  of  a  beautiful 
smile  at  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  (If  you  had 
ever  seen  Grace  smile,  you  would  excuse  that  flou« 
lish.)  What  was  the  consequence  F  Mr.  Hoskins 
took  the  smile  all  to  himself,  as  a  smile  h  him  and 
not  at  him,  carried  it  home  with  him  that  eyening, 
put  it  under  his  pillow,  and  walked  on  stilts  all  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Now  Grace  was  quite  ignorant 
of  this  last  conquest.  She  had  taken  his  side- 
glances  from  time  to  time  as  random  sparkles  of 
the  fine  frenzy  of  music  under  which  he  habitually 
laboured.  Above  all,  she  was  ignorant  of  the  dear 
delusive  hopes  an  accidental  smile  of  hers  had 
planted  beneath  the  waistcoat.  So  she  was  neither 
elated,  nor  surprised,  nor  in  any  way  much  moved, 
when  Mr.  Hoskins,  who  had  got  round  her  mamma 
at  chapel,  made  a  call  one  day.  Only — (I  hope 
you  will  not  think  this  inconsistent  with  other 
features  in  the  portrait  I  have  given  of  her) — she 
wished  him  gone  in  about  a  minute  and  three- 
quarters,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  a  good-na« 
tured  contempt  after  he  had  vanished. 

"  I'm  sure,  my  dear,**  said  mamma,  *'  he  inquired 
most  kindly  after  you  the  other  day  at  chapel,  and 
his  walk  is  most  ornamental,  I  understand.*' 

"Ma,"  said  Grace,  "he's  a  guffin"— and  the 
subject  dropped.  After  that  elegant  explosion  of 
hers,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  conceive  her 
doing  any  of  the  commonplace  things  I  named  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

After  Mr.  Hoskins  had  repeated  his  visit  half-a- 
dozen  times,  Grace  began  to  see  a  new  light  upon 
the  subject ;  and  one  evening,  when  he  made  a 
very  hasty  call  (in  order  that  he  might  do  a  bold 
thing  under  the  cover  of  excitement,  which  is  a 
trick  that  bashfulness  sometimes  suggests  to  a  fool) 
she  was  taking,  with  as  much  embarrassment  as 
she  was  capable  of  feeling,  a  bunch  of  fiowers  from 
the  "  guffin,"  when  a  second  visitor  was  announced. 
Grace  was  trying  to  screw  a  civil  expression  out  of 
a  face  red  with  irritation,  which  gave  her  counte- 
nance a  rather  equivocal  aspect,  when  the  servant 
announced  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Keith  was  intelligent,  educated,  good-look- 
ing, good-hearted,  pious,  and  the  minister  of  the 
Independent  congregation.  But  then  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  a  single  young  man,  and  he  had 
silently  admired  dear  Grace  for  some  time.  The 
play  of  light  and  shade  upon  that  speaking  face 
had  not  escaped  him,  and  he  had  made  many  re- 
spectfully cautious  inquiries  about  its  owner.  His 
most  favourable  opportunity  for  stealing  a  look  at 
her  was  as  he  mounted  his  pulpit-stairs,  and,  how- 
ever derogatory  it  may  be  thought  to  the  dignity 
of  ministerial  human  nature,  truth  compels  me  to 
state  that  the  central  fire  of  the  deeper  human 
nature  which  underlies  the  other  had  driven  him, 
as  often  as  possible,  to  avail  himself  of  that  oppor- 
tunity. Now,  a  minister  who  indulged  in  a  habit 
of  this  kind,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of  being 
caught  by  a  duller  girl  than  Grace^and  Grace 
caught  Mr.  Keith  in  Sie  fact  more  than  once.  The 
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thing  glanced  by  her  mijid  as  it  occurred,  whenever 
it  did  occur ;  but  when  the  minister  was  announced 
on  the  heels  of  the  clerk,  she  thought  it  slightly 
curious,  and  blushed  a  little.  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Keilh,  with  the  watchful  eye  of  love,  had  seen 
through  Mr.  Hoskins  for  some  time,  and  had  this 
evening  made  up  his  mind  to  run  the  fox  to  earth 
— having  an  excellent  excuse  for  a  call.  He  had 
now  run  the  fox  to  earth,  but  was  not  particularly 
gratified  with  the  result  of  Lis  sport. 

••  Does  that  noble-looking  girl  take  flowers  with 
^Jltf/face  of/^fl/mauP*'  thought  Mr.  Keith ;  "then 
I  will  withhold  all  pretensions."  This,  as  it  stands 
hero  worded,  was,  perhaps,  an  uumiubterial  reflec- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  natural  one,  and  it  was 
made. 

Mr.  Keith  fell  back  upon  his  ostensible  errand. 
He  came  to  announce  to  Mrs.  Dorrien  and  her 
daughter,  as  members  of  his  congregation,  that,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  leading  friends,  though  not 
of  all  his  friends,  he  had,  after  much  deliberation, 
resolved  upon  carr}ing  out  a  long-cherished  idea, 
and  throwing  open  the  Sacramental  feast  to  all  who 
desired  to  become  communicants,  without  any  re- 
striction of  any  kind. 

Once  more  the  old  love  made  an  unpleasant  tug 
at  the  dear  guVs  heartstrings.  "Nearer  and 
nearer!**  thought  she — "Did  we  part  for  this?" 
A  glorious  sadness  swept  over  her  face,  and  tinged 
its  paleness  with  a  glow  of  unutterable  beauty. 
The  visitor  saw,  and  though  he  was  not  a  man  of 
vehement  passions,  like  George,  it  was  more  than 
he  could  bear  at  the  moment.  He  rose  to  go,  and 
took  Grace's  yielded  hand  with  a  falteringness 
which  was  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  closest 
pressure  would  have  been  under  the  circumstances. 
Grace's  woman's  instinct  saw  the  whole  situation 
in  an  instant,  and  she  pitied  him.  Gulping  down 
a  heart-throb,  she  seconded  her  mamma's  invitation 
to  Mr.  Keilh  to  come  again.  I  dare  say  you  would 
rather  have  his  thoughts  that  night  than  Grace's. 
Both  lay  awake  till  daybreak ;  he  restless  with  new- 
bom  hope,  she  with  .recollections  of  the  dead-alive 
affection.  For  some  reason  or  other,  the  words  of 
a  song,  which  has  caused  more  tears  than  all  other 
songs  put  together,  kept  dancing  through  her  brain, 
till  her  temples  beat,  and  she  was  fain  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  cool  her  hands  in  the  water-basin.  It 
was  a  beautiful  moonlight  midnight,  just  like  that 
on  which  Jossy  had  been  taken  ill,  and  George, 
like  the  fool  he  was,  had  wandered  about  Jireh 
Cottage  till  morning.  Now,  no  waggon  went 
rambling  along  the  road ;  but  a  steam  engine  at  a 
raanufactorj  danked  and  whirred  away  in  the 
distance,  making  music  to  the  words  of  the 
song  :— 

He  hadna*  been  gone 

A  twelveinonth  and  a  dny, 
When  my  father  broke  hia  arm, 

Aod  our  cow  was  BtoVn  away; 
Mj  mither  she  fell  sick. 

And  Jamie  was  at  sea, 
And  auld  Robin  Gray 

Cam'  a  eourtin*  to  me. 


My  father  pressed  me  tair, 

My  fflilher  dicJna  speak. 
Bat  she  looked  in  my  face. 

Till  my  heart  was  nigh  to  break ; 
And  they  gied  him  my  hand. 

Bat  my  heart  wu  in  the  aea, 
And  so  aald  Rolun  Gray 

He  was  gndemaa  to  me, 

Grace  was  down  to  breakfast  very  late  the  ant 
morning,  and  for  a  day  or  two  went  abont  the 
household  with  a  lax  '*  I  don't  care  for  nobody  tod 
nobody  cares  for  me"  sort  of  air,  which  dislKSsed 
her  mother  exceedingly.  But  as  soon  as  this 
maiden  perceived  the  pain  she  was  giving,  she 
picked  up  the  crown  she  had  dropped  for  a  fev 
hours,  and  carried  it  on  her  forehead  agaia  with  ill 
the  old  queenly  grace,  till  she  had  more  tban  won 
back  her  mamma's  lost  cheerfulness.  On  aa  eiriy 
day,  they  both  took  their  places  at  the  Table  in 
the  Independent  Chapel — not,  you  will  gaees,  un- 
noticed by  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Hoskins. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

VAKTHS&     OFF. 

I  SHALL  not  relate  the  steps  by  which  the  Maestro 
came  to  discover  his  own  blunders,  and  renooaoe 
his  hopes,  because  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
bringing  Grace  into  close  juxtaposition  withanisi 
Mr.  Keith  I  cannot  dismiss  at  present.  He  did 
not  forget  the  "  general  invitation,**  and  did  «f 
translate  it  "  uninvited.*'  But  the  ofteuer  hecaoe 
the  more  Grace  liked  him,  and  the  more  she  dids't 
love  him.  Kind,  cultivated,  respectful,  eanu&t,he 
was;  but  her  heart  missed  in  him  tiiefuD,ifee 
flow  of  life  which  had  so  moved  her  in  George, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  him  at  a  distance, 
and  gave  all  their  intercourse,  scanty  as  it  was»8B 
intensitj  for  both,  which  often  made  it  seem  is 
though  the  stream  of  their  love  must  haie  been 
flowing  on  somewhere  or  other  from  ail  etenitj; 
so  familiarly,  so  brightly,  so  naturally,  did  it  spir. 
kle  up  at  the  moment  of  their  meeting.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  her  mamma,  who  had  never  sos* 
pected  George  of  •*  motives' '  or  of  *'  feelings**  (which 
arc  worse,  as  Mr.  Dorrien  observed),  veiyspwdHy 
did  suspect  Mr.  Keith  of  both  motives  and  fediogs- 
Grace  herself,  indeed,  suspected  him  of  alt^n^^ 
views  much  earlier  than  she  had  ever  dreamt  of 
them  in  George ;  and  from  this  very  eureumstasce 
she  drew  an  iuferenoe  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Keith 
by  comparison  with  Mr.  Lambe.  For  the  ctmp^ 
rison  inevitably  pointed  to  a  largeness  of  niton  in 
one  which  the  other  wanted — to  a  handsooo 
breadth  of  feeling  beneath  whose  fdds  an  indifidoal 
passion  could  throb  all  to  itself,  till  some  circiuB- 
stance  suddenly  drew  aside  the  veil,  and  shewed  it 
alive,  and  burning,  and  panting  for  air.  Georges 
heart,  like  her  own,  was  not  cast  in  a  common 
mould.  Mr.  Keith's  was-  only  more  finely  fused 
down  than  usual. 
Mrs.  Dorrien  had  never  known  the  depth  « 
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Cirace's  Ioto  for  Qeorge,  and  she  and  other  relatives 
sometimes  approached  the  subject  of  marriage  very 
oknely,  without  actually  touching  it,  in  their  con- 
-^crsations  with  Grace.  If  "  Society"  and  "  Pru- 
dience»"  as  represented  by  her  friends*  had  known 
alli  and  the  guarded  fence  which  took  place  be- 
tween them  had  been  tamed  into  dialogue,  it 
iBToold  have  run  something  in  this  wise: — 

Soeitiy.  Why  did  you  confess  your  love  to  that 
dsDgetous  young  man  f 

Qfnee.  For  the  very  same  reason  of  truthfulness 
tkt  I  forebore  to  practise  guilty  deception^towards 
zny  father. 

Swdety.  Why  do  you  not  take  Mr.  Keith  P  You 
xnjght  like  him,  if  you  chose. 

Graee,  Why  should  I  do  violence  to  my  feelings  F 
H  do  not  shut  up  my  hearty  and  if  the  man  comes 
^ho  can  command  it,  it  will,  no  doubt,  confess  its 
allegiaQce.     Meantime,  I  will  not  force  it. 

Society,  But  your  duty 

Grace,  What  duty  P  Is  God  to  be  served  with  a  lie  P 
Society,  But  if  you  cannot  marry  one  person, 

smd  another  offers,  every  way  suitable 

(frace.  You  will  make  me  spurn  you  !  Am  I 
«nly  a  creature  to  be  married  P  Is  the  chief  end 
of  woman  to  get  her  name  put  down  by  the  Regis- 
trar ?  Good  friends,  my  first  duty  is  to  my  own 
son],  and  I  will  do  that  no  violence.  You  are  very 
kind  to  offer  me  the  loan  of  your  eyes  and  judg- 
ments, but  I  prefer  to  use  my  own. 

Society.  Look  how  happy  Mrs.  Jones  is,  with  her 
three  chUdreu. 

Oraee.  How  do  I  know  Mrs.  Jones  is  happy  P 
If  Mrs.  Jones  has  sold  her  soul  she  is  miserable,  in 
spite  of  juicy  legs  of  mutton,  and  crochet,  and  the 
sei&phic  face  she  puts  on  at  church,  between  her 
husband  and  her  little  girl.  Once  for  all,  I  do  not 
bdieve  in  patching  things  up,  and  I  will  continue 
an  honest  woman,  open-fronted  to  the  stars,  let 
tbem  have  what  fate  in  store  for  me  they  will. 

Noble  heart !— *if  there  be  a  **  drop  of  pity  as 
big  as  a  wren's  eye"  in  the  stars,  the  scroll  of  your 
fature  slioold  be  bright  as  the  milky  way.  But 
tbe  stars  are  self-willed,  and  you,  poor  heart,  are 
as  liable  to  gusts  of  passion  and  impulses  of  cir- 
cumstance as  some  others.    Patience ! 

Per  a  very  bog  time  Grace  had  not  heard  of 

Hr.  Slton  Sidney ;  but  one  Sunday  evening  she 

Vto  startled  to  see  bis  face  at  chapel,  and  was  glad 

^oogh  to  Uke  his  arm  home,  and  give  mamma, 

^^  was  glad  of  any  fresh  excitement,  a  pleasant 

firprise.   He  told  Grace  that  he  had  been  lecturing 

^'n  the  neighbourhood  upon  "The  Relation  between 

the  Cfanrch  and  the  Age"  with  great  success,  and 

^hat  Mr.  Hoskins — (but  this  was  very  confidential) 

"^vho  seemed  to  have  some  reason  to  complain  of 

^r.  Keith— (Grace  smiled  an  internal  smile  of 

^ntempt)— -had  come  io  him,  and  suggested  that 

^  might  *'  get  up  a  cause*'*  in  the  town  with  every 

*  Mr.  Hotkifls  was  not  peculiar  io  asing  this  Tery  cool, 
%I>opkeepijig  phrase.  The  writer  has  been  himself  asked,  in 
^he  most  bosiness-like  manner,  to  help  in  "  getting  np  a 


chance  of  success,  as  Mr.  Keith  was  becoming 
tame,  and  could  not  command  the  auditory  he  used 
to  do.  Contrary  to  the  earnest  dissuasions  of 
Grace,  Elton  determined  on  a  coup.  A  temporary 
chapel  was  soon  found,  and  between  his  florid  and 
not  overscrupulous  rhetoric,  and  the  musical  per- 
formances of  Mr.  Hoskins,  who,  of  course,  went 
over  to  the  new  "cause" — with  the  pardonable 
object  of  getting  out  of  Grace's  way,  and  the  un- 
pardonable one  of  spiting  Mr.  Keith,  whose  ofience 
was  eating  Mrs.  Dorrien's  marmalade  on  his  bread 
and  butter  once  a  week,  when  Ae  couldn't — the 
new  "  cause"  flourished,  the  congregation  swelled, 
and  a  building-fund  was  started  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  for  Elton. 

During  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  we 
last  saw  him,  changes  for  the  better,  though  super- 
ficial changes,  have  happened  to  our  friend  Elton. 
That  incidental  touch  of  the  **  strong  bright  soul*' 
at  Jireh  Cottage  has  left  a  print  upon  his,  and  after 
a  while  saddening  and  bettering  thoughts  have 
come  over  him  in  relation  to  poor  July.  Still,  he 
has  not  forgotten  Grace,  and  he  does  not  love^^y 
but  he  has  resolved  to  seek  her  out  and  make  her 
amends,  when  he  shall  have  won  a  position,  and — 
the  hand  of  Grace.  Meanwhile,  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  make  his  way  under  a  cloud,  and  rather 
shun  notoriety  tlian  seek  it,  lest  his  name  should 
get  iuto  the  fens,  and  a  sudden  disclosure  and  dis- 
grace should  hang  a  dead  weight  upon  his  aspira- 
tions— such  as  they  were.  Eor  a  man  who  loved 
distinction,  this  was  a  bitter  punishment;  and 
now,  when  he  was  placed  iu  the  situation  of  a 
rival,  in  presence  of  this  very  Grace,  it  was 
torture. 

A  few  months  passed,  and  neither  Mr.  Sidney 
nor  Mr.  Keith  seemed  to  make  any  headway  in 
Grace's  favour — though  she  was  secretly  moved  by 
her  minister's  devotion,  and  if  she  had  been  re- 
ceiving all  this  while  satisfactory  accounts  of  George 
from  Mr.  Lemaire,  she  might  have  come  to  wish 
she  could  love  him.  At  last  came  the  day  for 
laying  the  first  stone  of  Elton's  new  chapel,  and 
under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  and  sure  that 
Grace  would,  for  auldlaw; syne,  compliment  him  by 
her  presence,  he  rose  above  himself,  and  delivered  a 
"  discourse"  on  some  such  topic  as  "The Ministry 
of  the  Sanctuary  and  the  People,"  which  created 
such  a  furore  that  its  publication  was  demanded 
without  a  single  dissentient  voice  among  the  people 
who  heard  it,  Grace  included.  With  a  secret  mis- 
giving about  the  fens,  the  orator  consented.  Elushed 
by  Grace's  approbation,  he  made  an  indirect  ex- 
periment upon  her  heart,  with  a  very  unsatisfactory 
result.  He  immediately  left  for  London,  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  degree  of  publicity  to  this 
"Discourse"  which  should  soothe  his  wounded 
pride.  He  returned  on  Grace's  birthday.  She  had 
just  received  from  Mr.  Keith  a  quiet,  respectful 
present,  accompanied  by  a  letter  which  breathed  no 
word  of  "  love"  in  the  restricted  sense,  but  which 
had  touched  her  deeply.  The  sweet  moisture  was 
hanging  in  her  eyes,  when  Elton  called  to  say  how 
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triampliantlj  he  liad  planned  the  circulation  of  the 
sermon. 

"  By-the  hye,"  ohsenred  Mr.  Sidney,  as  he  took 
his  hat  to  go,  ''I  saw  Mr.  Lambe  stepping  into  a 
cab  with  a  very  pretty  lady,  and  holding  her  baby 
as  she  got  in.     Good  night." 

Now  it  so  befell  that  Mr.  Keith — not,  perhaps, 
with  perfect  good  taste,  remembering  the  present, 
but  with  the  natural  restlessness  of  a  doubting 
lover — had  arranged  to  call  this  evening ;  and  it 
also  befell  that  he  called  within  five  minutes  of  Mr. 
Sidney's  departure.  He  found  Grace  in  tears. 
She  raised  her  face,  tremulous  with  a  struggling 
smile,  as  he  entered,  and  began  to  falter  out  words 
of  thanks  for  the  present. 

**  Do  not  thank  me,  dear  Miss  Dorrien,"  ex- 
claimed her  minister ;  pray  do  not !  If  you  only 
knew '* 

Of  course  he  hesitated.  Of  course  he  took  her 
hand.  Hs  drew  her  closer  to  him,  unresisting,  but 
again  weeping.  He  pressed  her  forehead  with  his 
lips,  and  spoke  words  which  she  bad  never  thought 
to  listen  to  from  mortal  man  again.  Just  then, 
her  mother  entered  the  room,  and  was  preparing 
to  draw  back. 

"  Do  not  go,  Mrs.  Dorrien,"  said  Mr.  Keith ; 
"Miss  Dorrien  has  been  listening  very  kindly  to  a 
communication  I  should  like  to  confirm  to  yourself." 
And  Grace  neither  denied  nor  interfered ;  but  after 
he  was  gone,  she  hurried  upstairs  away  from  her 
mother's  words  of  congratulation,  and  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep  in  a  manner  very  unbecoming  a  happy 
girl. 


CHAPTER  X. 

KEABBR  AHD  HEARER,  LSm  NEARER  STILL. 

At  this  crisis,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  be  sad 
or  gUd,  or  neither,  or  how.  In  fact,  I  am  so  dis- 
turbed by  an  "undistinguishable  throng"  of  thoughts 
aad  sensations  that  I  have  no  spirit  to  make  this 
last  chapter  a  very  long  one.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  make  it  short.  Whether  I  will  or  no,  it  will 
beduU. 

Grace  was  soon  married  tq  Mr.  Keith.  Such 
intimacies  are  always  promptly  consummated,  if  you 
observe.  This  was  more  than  Mr.  Sidney  had 
reckoned  for,  and  what  triumph  he  had  felt  in 
wounding  this  dear  maiden  was  speedily  dashed. 
For  the  printing-press  has  seven-leagued  boots,  and 
the  brilliant  discourse  in  process  of  time  found  its 
way  into  the  fens.  One  fine  Sunday  morning, 
Elton  had  an  unlocked  for  auditor  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Lemaire,  who  had  run  down  to  visit  the 
Dorriens.  That  did  not  startle  him.  But  he  had 
also  another  unlocked  for  auditor — strangers,  like 
misfortunes,  seldom  come  single — in  a  Mr.  Adeane, 
who,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  skulked  among 
the  back  seats  till  after  service  was  over,  and  then, 
for  other  reasons  of  his  own,  thought  proper  to  con- 
front the  minister  in  his  vestry,  where  he  was  ieie- 
a-tete  with  Mr.  Lemaire. 


Elton  was  not  proof  against  this,  and  be  vi&hed 
himself  dead,  as  he  encountered  the  worn  faces 
and  broken  down  figures  of  these  two  old  men- 
both  showing  in  their  dress  and  carriage  that  for. 
tune  had  not  been  kind  to  them,  apart  from  an; 
other  sorrows  they  might  have  had.  Mr.  Adeane, 
eager  to  punish,  was  for  an  instant  exposare  of 
Elton.  But  Mr,  Lemaire  paused,  and  said,  "]a\ 
us  ask  Meess  Dorrien — I  mean  Meess  Keith." 

"Who  the  devil  is  Meess  Dorrien,  and  what  Ins 
she  to  do  with  it  P"  cried  Mr.  Adeane,  impatientk 
But,  on  being  informed  by  Lemaire  that  the  ladj 
in  question  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  "  God's 
angel,"  and  that  she  had  to  do  with  everything 
where  a  kind,  firm  wisdom  was  needed,  he  was  i;i- 
duced  to  consent  that  Elton*s  fate  should  be  left  in 
her  hands.  She  counselled  silence,  and  that  the 
sinner  should  be  left  to  his  conscience,  and  the 
Master  to  whom  he  stood  or  fell ;  but  she  sent  for 
him,  and,  herself  on  the  very  verge  of  motherhood, 
talked  to  him  from  her  matron  heart,  as  with  the 
voice  of  "  God's  angel"  in  very  sooth,  and  made 
him  feel  that  the  "  strong  bright  soul**  he  had  otxi 
thought  a  good  joke,  but  which  had  abeady  touched 
him,  had  not  till  now  done  its  appointed  vork 
upon  his  own  spirit.  She  did  not  counsel  bis 
making  the  conventional  amends  by  marrpg 
Juliana,  for  she  saw  that  his  affection  for  her  ms 
extinct,  but  she  warned  him  that  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  hb  child,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  Juliana  of  whatever  social  incapacities 
she  might  have  incurred  through  his  misdeeds 
The  details  of  his  future  conduct  to  them  she  left 
to  his  own  now  sobered  and  saddened  judgmeDt 
She  was  not  aware,  sweet  soul,  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely the  view  of  the  subject  George  had  taken  in 
previous  conversations  with  Mr.  Lemaire  in  London. 
You  guess  now,  if  you  have  not  guessed  before, 
with  whom,  and  with  what  baby,  Mr.  Lambe  bad 
been  seen  entering  a  cab. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Adeane  set  off  for  London 
with  Mr.  Lemaire,  to  see  Julj.  "  Poor  girl !"  oh* 
served  Mr.  Adeane  on  the  way,  "  when  we  foand 
her  lost  at  a  railway  station,  just  when  nSinji 
came  up,  she  was  hardly  big  enough  to  tell  us  ber 
name  was  July,  and  she  said  that  a  good  deal  ooR 
like  Jooly."  It  was  fortunate  that  the  parties  were 
now  near  **  a  railway  station,"  for  without  a  restora- 
tive our  dear  old  friend  of  the  perpetual  notion 
and  the  marionnettes  might  have  remained  in  a 
swoon  longer  than  is  good  for  an  old  man.  As  it 
was.  he  recovered,  and  in  George's  presencei  be 
embraced  his  daughter  before  Mr.  Adeane  laid  i 
finger  on  her.  I  think  he  had  a  prior  light.  1 
also  think  that  you  will  see  in  her  frenbh  eItn^ 
tion  some  clue  to  what  has  been  very  notioeabie  in 
her  conduct. 

Elton  was  not  required  or  allowed  to  do  an/- 
thing  for  his  little  boy  or  for  Juliana.  ^r« 
Brooke,  the  painter,  who  had  gone  to  Aostralia 
some  time  before,  bequeathing  his  palette  and 
stock-in-trade  to  George,  had  now  written  to  Eng- 
hind,  inviting  Lemaire,  and  indeed  people  in  general 
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tq  go  (md  make  their  fortunes  over  there.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adeaae,  to  whom  graia  speculations  had 
been  as  fatal  as  the  Rio  del  Monte  and  Bolanos  to 
Mr.  Lemaire,  were  wiUing  to  accompany  him,  and 
Jallaua,  and  of  course  her  baby,  went  at  their  side. 
Her  parting  with  George  was  the  darkest  moment 
of  her  life,  though  she  had  found  her  father,  and  it 
was  bitter  for  him  too;  not  only  because  both 
loved  him,  and  she  with  all  the  strength  of  her 

lively  little  heart,  but  because  he  had But  let 

us  go  back  to  George,  and  then  be  consecutive. 

As  George  stood  with  the  startling  words  of 
Grace  in  his  hand,  on  that  wretched  February  even- 
ing, and  repeated  to  himself — "  Take  care — there 
is  danger  in  what  you  are  doing" — he  thought  to 
himself— -"The  curious  part  is,  that  I  am  not  doing 
anytbing  particular.''      He   was   not;    and   that 
blinded  him,  more  than  it  ought  to  have  blinded  so 
metaphysical  a  person,  to  Grace's  warning.     But 
be  had  just  accepted    Mr.  Brooke's    bequest  of 
artistic  materiel,  with  the  firm  determination  that 
tlie  legacy  should  fructify,  in  spite  of  other  claims 
upon  his  strength  and  attention ;  and  he  had  also 
thrown  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  efforts 
vhich  were  then  making  in  London  to  call  English 
attention  to  the  claims  of  Italy  upon  English  sym- 
pathy.    He  was  fond  of  Italian  literature ;  but  he 
aUo  thought  Mazzini  one  of  the  grandest  souls  of 
this  age,  and  the  short-lived  history  of  the  last 
Roman  Republic  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the 
first.     When  Mr.  Lemaire  came  to  him  a  ruined 
maa,  asking  whether  George  thought  his  models 
Toiild  bring  in  anything,  George  counselled  him 
rather  to  stick  to  the  marionnettes,  and  undertook 
to  find  a  market  for  them.     When  he  could  do 
this,  he  did ;  when  he  could  not,  he  feigned  one ; 
and  always  handed  over  to  the  old  man  a  highly 
salted  Account  of  Sales,  with  the  more  or  less 
fabulous  proceeds.     Wlien  July*s  hour  drew  nigh, 
and  she  could  not  get,  or  could  not  do,  enough 
"Plain  and  Ornamental  Needle-work"  for  the  hour 
(and  that  this  artful  young  man  could  easily  gnage, 
bj  the  strength  of  the  cup  of  tea  she  made  for  him, 
when  he  called),  the  sale  of  the  marionnettes  rose 
to  an  unprecedented  pitch,  for  foreign  markets — in 
fact,  said  George  to  July,  in  strict  confidence,  for 
Terra  Incognita  and  Weissnichtwo.    A  couple  of 
uionths  after  the  baby  came,  Brooke's  legatee — who 
^ad  played  with  the  palette  and  brush  apparently 
to  aome  purpose,  though  not  neglecting  other  pur- 
suits— was  overwhelmed  with  sudden  orders  for 
Madonnas  with  infant  Christs,  for  every  one  of 
^hich  a  separate  sitting,  separately  paid  for,  was, 
^ingukrly  enough,  required  of  July  and  the  little 
^ne.  In  fact,  they  were  so  frequently  together  that 
^ Revise  and  virtuous  said,  &c.,  &o.,  &c. — of  which 
^ou  can  believe  as  much  as  your  good  opinion  of 
^7  hero  willlet  you.    I  shall  not  comment  upon  it, 
Norther  than  by  saying  that  English  society  is  rather 
"^orse  than  better  in  this  particular  than  it  was 
"^hen  Byron  wrote : — 

Tftlk  tix  timet  to  the  same  single  lady 

And  yon  mmt  get  the  wedding  dresses  ready ; 


or  forfeit  your  own  reputation  and  the  lady's  too. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  George  worked  inordi- 
nately hard,  and  denied  himself  rest  and  recreation 
to  a  degree  in  which  there  was  unquestionably 
"  danger."  As  all  his  industry  was  not  of  a  repro- 
ductive order,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  even  genuine  current  gold  and  silver 
coin,  he  also  occasionally  denied  himself — some- 
thing else,  of  which  least  said  soonest  mended. 

In  all  this  there  was  some  pure  goodness  of 
heart,  much  feeling  and  energy,  some  mistaken 
conscience,  and  some  deadly  sin.  The  world  blamed 
Mr.  Lambe  for  a  good  many  things,  but  with  its 
usual  astuteness,  it  always  blamed  in  the  wrong 
place — always — the  world  invariably  does.  Grace 
knew  his  real  sin,  and  often  touched  it  with  her 
finger.  Mr.  Brooke  unconsciously  hit  it  hard  when 
he  gave  as  a  half  serious  reason  for  the  bequest  of 
his  palette  that  "  nothing  came  amiss  to  George." 
It  was  saddest  truth.  The  real  sin  of  this  young 
man  was  an  audacious  dispersion  of  his  own  ener- 
gies, without  regard  to  consequences  as  far  as  him- 
self was  concerned.  It  was  his  pride — his  sinful 
pride,  as  all  prides  are  sinful — to  have  all  the  irons 
in  the  fire,  and  then  look  round,  as  who  should 
say,  "  NqWi  speak  who  dares  I — which  of  those 
things  is  done  badly,  and  in  which  relation  of  life 
have  I  come  so  short  that  Jack,  Tom,  or  Harry — 
(my  guardian  angel  and  I  have  our  own  secrets) — 
has  the  right  to  reproach  meP"  Pride,  says  the 
copy-book  slip,  must  have  a  fall,  and  this  pride  is 
surer  of  a  final  breakdown  than  some  others  that 
might  be  named. 

Grace  had  heard  from  Mr.  Lemaire  at  intervals, 
neither  very  cheering  nor  very  gloomy  accounts  of 
George.  Her  own  accouchement  prevented  her 
taking  any  part  in  the  dismissal  of  her  old  friends 
from  the  English  shore,  and  after  they  were  gone, 
her  new  duties  absorbed  her  mind,  and  she  had  no 
means  of  gathering  news  of  him.  You  would  not 
believe  me  if  I  were  to  say  anything  so  false  as 
that  she  did  not  often  think  of  him,  however,  even 
with  her  babe  at  her  breast ;  especially  as  Mr. 
Lemaire  had  solved  to  her  the  mystery  of  the  cab, 
and  had  told  her  how  kind  he  was  to  July  and 
himself.  That  evening,  her  husband  thought  her 
rather  peculiar  in  her  demeanour ;  but  she  went  up 
to  her  closet,  and  came  down  to  her  supper  in  halif 
an  hour,  looking  much  as  usual.  Wlien  her  little 
girl  was  nearly  a  year  old,  she  was  called  in  by  her 
mother  to  witness  a  great  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  her  father  during  the  previous  day  or  two. 
His  faculties  seemed  to  be  coming  back  to  him, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  he  grew  gradually  more 
rational  and  collected,  till,  at  last,  he  appeared  to 
rouse  from  a  dream,  and  embraced  wife  and  daugh- 
ter with  glad  intelligence.  Mr.  Keith  was  absent 
in  Yorkshire,  when  Grace  was  sent  for  one  beauti- 
ful noontide,  because  papa  had  just  woke  out  of  a 
very  long,  deep  sleep,  inquiring  for  Mr.  Lambe — 
"  Where  is  Mr.  Lambe  ?''  said  the  poor  old  gentle- 
man— ^'  send  for  him — I  want  to  beg  his  pardon  1" 
Grace  started  when  the  messenger  came  to  fetch 
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her,  for  she  had  been  visited  iu  the  night-watches 
by  that  unforgotten  face,  and  had  risen  unrc- 
frcshed,  distnrbcd,  and  feverish.  Clasping  her 
child  to  her  heart,  she  said,  *'I  will  go  to  London, 
and  fetch  him,  ma."  "  Leave  Gracie  with  me,  my 
dear,"  replied  mamma — "You  can  leave  her  for  a 
few  hours,  you  know  ?"  But  Grace  clutched  her 
all  the  more  closely,  and  smilingl^y  whispering  to 
her  father  that  he  should  soon  see  Mr.  Lambe,  she 
took  the  train  for  London.  O  how  long  the  time 
seemed  !  How  dull  the  painted  summer  landscape ! 
How  impertinent  the  talk  of  the  passengers !  But 
as  she  was  borne  through  the  clatter  and  stir  of 
the  streets  of  the  great  city,  she  was  helped  by 
that  true  friend  to  Aching  Heart  familiarly  known 
as  Splitting  Headache,  and  her  bosom  beat  less 
anxiously  as  she  neared  the  house  in  Great  Coram 
Street,  which  she  remembered  Lemaire  had  named 
in  his  last  letter.  She  asked  the  landlady  if  Mr. 
Lambe  was  at  home  iu  such  short  sharp  accents 
that  the  woman  started  a  little  before  saying  **  Yes 
— second' floor," — and  then  wondered  after  her 
as  she  stepped  hastily  before  her  up  stairs,  with  a 
flustered  face,  and  her  babe  just  waking  up.  *'  No 
end  of  young  persons  with  infants  iu  arms,*' 
thought  she — "  What  a  rake ! — it's  always  the  way 
with  them  moustaches." 

When  Grace  had  tapped  at  the  door  twice, 
without  receiving  any  answer,  she  cautiously 
opened  it  a  little  way,  and  peeped  in.  What  she 
saw  stimulated  her,  I  cannot  say  encouraged  her, 
to  throw  it  wide  open.  She  saw  George's  feet,  and 
a  portion  of  a  dressing  gown,  in  a  horizontal 
position.  She  went  into  the  room,  without  a  silent 
prayer — people  talk  of  praying  in  such  cases,  but 
they  do  not  do  it — poor  human  nature  is  then  in* 
capable  of  any  direct  movement  of  a  spiritual  charac- 
ter. She  said, "  Oh,  my  God  !"  but  that  was  a  cry  of 
pain,  not  a  prayar.  George  was  lying  on  a  board 
upon  trcssels,  on  \ijbich  he  had  been  standing  to 
paint,  with  bis  face  to  the  window.  But  his 
face  had  a  peculiarity  which  also  attached  to  the 
hand  which  Grace  took  into  her  own — it  was  cold ; 
though  perfectly  serene.  On  tLe  table  lay  an  un- 
flnisbed  letter,  if  letter  that  might  be  called,  which 
superscription  or  name  bore  none^  With  a  stony 
clamness  Grace  read : — 

Dearpst  Friend. — Whether  you  are  ever  to  see  this  or  not, 
and  I  have  formed  no  design  of  scndiog  it,  I  mast  write  to 
;oQ.  I  have  at  last  nndentood  and  taken  your  warning,  for 
yours  it  was,  I  am  sure.  I  think  it  is  not  too  late.  I  have 
hitherto  somewhat  mistaken  my  way,  hut  how  I  should  have 
wandered,  into  what  pitfalls  might  1  have  sunk,  hut  for  your 
imago  ever  hefore  me,  lighting  my  path,  such  as  it  was,  and 
pointing  me  to  a  better !  I  hare  gathered  up  my  scattered 
and  broken  energies  and  sympathies,  and  my  way  is  now  dear 
before  me.  I  have  told  you  in  old  times  how  dangerous  a 
thing  I  felt  the  want  of  Christian  friendship  to  be  to 
cbaracters  like  mine,  how  usefal  I  thought  it  by  way  of  poise 
to  the  morale,  and  support  to  the  whole  higher  nature,  es- 
pecially in  sympathetio  and  sensitive  people.  And  yet,  that 
these  are  the  very  persons,  who,  creed*  apart,  are  too  often 
excluded  from  Christian  association,  because  a  false  atandaid 
is  set  up  among  the  churches,  by  which  all  men  and  women 
are  measured.  Innocent  personal  peculiarities,  which  offend 
against  the  freemaaoories  of  secta,  are  more  taken  into  account 


than  the  conduct,  the  heaii>  or  tht  sentiiieBt.  Uov  W17 
esteemed  elders  of  chnrdies  do  we  know  whoai  Fsal  voili 
have  ezdnded  for  **  covetoosness  which  is  idohtit^U 
others  are  practically,  if  not  formally,  heU  at  s  distaao, 
for  mere  acddents  of  manner  and  talk,  for  sapenbon^t 
vivadty,  perhaps,  or  some  other  trifling  feature  of  ebancter, 
which  is  as  natural  and  inevitable  to  them  as  flovm  t« 
apring  1  Dear,  unforgotten  friend,  noble  soul  tkat  job  ut, 
I  think  yon  will  see  that  there  is  truth  in  this,  aad  bm  yov 
influence  to  bring  about  a  better  day.  Next  Sandaj,  I 
shaU 

Here  the  fingers  had  refused  their  office,  udlhe 
pen  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 

"He  will  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God!" 
Grace  whispered,  as  warm,  soft  tears,  softer  tki 
she  had  wept  for  many  a  day,  fell  upon  the  paper. 
— "  Nearer  and  nearer !  .  .  .  .  And  nearer  still," 
said  she,  as  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  forebeai 
The  sweet  sunshine  burst  in  and  laid  a  golden  band 
over  it,  and  baby  smiled  and  cooed,  vhile  k 
mother  knelt  down  at  the  side  of  the  corpse. 

When  Grace  got  back,  after  leaving  instracliou 
with  the  landlady,  now  more  bewildered  than  isa, 
she  found  her  father — gone !  "  He  kept  on  askb§ 
and  asking  for  Mr.  Lambe,"  sobbed  her  motlier, 
"  but  he  has  not  seen  him  to  beg  his  pardon." 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  answered  Grace,  n\ 
tender  solemnity,  clasping  her  mother  in  her  inns, 
and  stopping  her  mouth  with  kisses.  For  babr 
now  slept  again,  drawing  its  little  breath  ligbtij 
through  lips  parted  by  a  smile,  knowing  notbisgof 
the  awful  mystery  of  life  and  death  going  on  tH 
about  it ;  nothing  of  that  terrible  great  fact  vitk 
an  ugly  name,  which  we  must  all  encoanter  sone 
day, — I  mean  Misery.  Close  the  door,  and  \m 
them  with  the  dead,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Baby  will  sleep  on,  and  wake,  when  it  wakes,  with  a: 
unconscious  face.  I  do  not  expect  I  shall  crcrset 
Grace's  child,  but  if  I  should,  it  will  not  look,  I 
daresay,  as  if  it  had  lain  against  an  aching  heart. 

A  penny-a-liner,  who  knew  George  sUghtlj,  id 
his  landlady  intimately,  wrote  out  the  same  even- 
ing, on  the  professionsd  "  flimsy,**  a  paragraph  abouJ 
George,  headed  "  Melancholy  Death  from  Slani- 
tion.*'  The  Registrar-General,  by  a  clerical  emir, 
included  him  among  the  cases  of  "  Deaths  frco 
zymotic  diseases !"  The  Registrar-General  and  tbc 
penny-a-liner  knew  as  much  about  his  dcalh  as  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  at  large  did  aboot  his 
life.  For  myself,  being  eccentric  and  fond  of 
paradox,  I  wrote  down  in  my  obituary  of  ffj 
friends,  "  Died  of  the  burthen  of— living."  Tborc 
was,  I  believe,  a  part  of  his  burthen  which  he 
might  have  shifted  if  he  would,  and  while  be  m 
Lemaire  and  July  almost  depending  on  him,  he  did 
so  ;  afterwards,  he  made  his  torment  his  pleasure 
more  than  he  knew  of,  and  when  he  ceased  to  do 
so,  or  fancied  he  did— it  was  just  the  case  of  the 
man  (I  feel  disposed  to  be  humorous,  and  jou  must 
really  excuse  it)  whose  horse  slipped  through  his 
fingers  just  as  he  had  been  brought  down  to  ooe 
straw  per  diem.  Or  it  was  the  case  of  the  arsenic 
cater,  who  collapses  in  the  effort  to  alter  his  ditl. 
I  cannot  help  making  the  trite  observation  that  it 
would  really  appear  as  if  bread  and  cheese  respoa- 
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nbilitiea  had  a  preservative  power  in  tbem,  and  that 
if  he  could  iiave  hallncinated  himself  into  the  belief, 
not  as  be  said,  that  he  was  Frester  John,  bnt  that 
be  had  Mr,  Brooke's  "  quiver  full  of  them"  to  look 
after,  be  might  have  got  on  better.  Let  us  see 
thai  be  does  not  "  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  (or 
deform)  a  tale,**  for  nothing.  You  and  I  can  take 
warning  from  his  history.  Let  us  put  up  a  re- 
spectful grave-stone  for  him,  and  turn  to  some  one 
much  nobler  and  better,  who  had  more  to  bear  and 
bore  it  more  bravely. 

It  was  not  desirable,  if  it  had  been  possible,  to 
conceal  Grace's  errand  from  her  husband.  She  had 
told  him,  before  their  marriage,  enough  to  prevent 
hb  being  surprised  at  the  intelligence.  He  looked 
at  it  as  a  good  roan  should  do,  though  not  without 
a  human  pang,  and  himself  buried  George  like  a 
brother.  "  I  knelt  and  kissed  him  several  times,** 
said  Grace,  one  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  God 
does  not  keep  a  book  of  etiquette  against  our 
hearts,  my  dear,^  replied  her  husband,  verif  slightly 


flushing.  And  he  id  not  over-particular  in  his 
inquiries  if  his  wife  is  once  in  a  way  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  grave,  well  known  to  both. 
The  grass  grows  green  and  the  snow  falls  white 
IndiiTerently  upon  a  great  many  places,  but  I  could 
conceive  Grace,  with  her  hair  grey,  and  her  voice 
broken  into  childish  treble,  and  the  brio  and  the 
maestoso  gone  from  her  walk,  having  her  thoughts 
about  the  snow  or  the  grass  on  one  particular  spot 
rather  than  on  others. 

By  last  accounts  from  Australia,  I  learn  that 
our  friends  out  there  are  doing  well.  Elton  Sidney 
would  "  go  softly  all  the  days  of  his  life  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  soul,**  if  it  were  not  for  Grace, 
who  tries  to  persuade  him  that  bitterness  is  not  an 
element  in  truo  repentance,  or  a  true  basis  for 
reformation.  And  Grace,  herself — is  she  happy  P 
Do  not  ask  impertinent  questions— she  is  blessed. 
And,  if  I  thought  otherwise,  I  could  trust  George's 
shade  not  to  be  jealous  of  the  pen  that  would  make 
the  last  words  of  a  dull  story,  God  bless  her ! 
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We  remember  hearing  of  a  conversation  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  English  and  Russian 
military  systems,  which  took  place  in  a  West-end 
club  some  years  before  there  was  even  a  rumour  of 
contest  with  the  barbaric  empire,  whose  forces  were 
lately  fighting  in  so  many  regions  of  the  globe.  The 
principal  speaker  was  a  Russian. 

"Your  army,"  said  he,  addressing  himself  to 
some  of  his  English  companions,  "  is  not  a  pro- 
fession, but  a  plaything.  Men  think  of  coming 
into  it  as  they  would  of  going  to  a  ball.  Fathers 
tbink  of  putting  their  sons  into  it  as  they  would  of 
sending  them  to  college,  or  for  a  trip  up  the  Rhine. 
In  Rossia  it  is  diCferent.  There,  military  life  is  a 
business  matter;  and  the  men  who  engage  in  it 
yiust  work  like  business  men.  The  Russian  army 
IS  organised  on  a  general  system,  in  which  the 
individual  is  lost,  as  a  single  component  part  of  a 
^ell  adjusted  Gothic  cathedral  is  forgotten  in 
tbe  aspect  of  the  whole.  In  the  English  army 
the  individual  officer,  at  least,  is  seldom,  if  ever 
lost." 

"But,**  interrupted  one  of  his  auditors,  "you 
i&mt  surely  admit  that  toe  have  a  system  as  well 

"A  system,  yes,  but  not  a  general  system.  As 
Regards  your  soldiers,  there  is  plenty  of  system — 
as  regards  your  officers,  very  little — as  between 
jour  soldiers  and  your  officers  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  still  less.  Masters  and  servants  are 
not  blended  with  you  into  one  compact  whole.  The 
former  can  go  on  long  furloughs,  can  exchange 
vhea  it  suits  them,  can  sell  out  when  they  are 
iDarried  and  no  longer  care  to  drag  a  wife  about 
▼ith  them  wherever  they  may  go.     Living  in 


dalliance  with  a  uniform  and  'epaulettes,  they  call 
it  their  profession.  Your  soldiers,  on  the  contrary, 
are  bound,  like  people  by  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
'  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer,  in  sick- 
ness in  health,'  to  the  occupation  they  have 
chosen.** 

"  But  our  officers  perform  their  duties*  as  well 
as  yours,"  interposed  the  same  gentleman. 

"No  doubt,"  answered  the  Russian,  "their 
duties.  But  the  question  is  not  how  they  perform 
their  duties,  but  ichat  duties  they  have  to  perform. 
Look  at  the  work  of  a  Russian  officer,  and  then 
compare  it  with  that  of  an  English  one.  The 
former  absolntely  labours  with  his  intellect  like  any 
lawyer  who  has  to  gain  bis  daily  bread  by  it.  The 
latter,  according  to  all  accounts,  has  somewhat  of 
a  contempt  for  anything  that  taxes  his  powers  of 
thought.  He  prefers  fighting  to  learning  how  to 
fight.  In  the  Russian  army  a  great  amount  of 
study  is  requisite,  from  the  Military  College  up} 
wards,  for  promotion  and  success;  in  the  English, 
none.  The  English  officer  turns  away  in  disgust 
from  the  midnight  lamp;  the  Russian,  nolens 
volens,  muA  make  himself  acquainted  with  it,  and 
work  something  of  its  lucidity  into  his  brain.  The 
English  officer  has  months  of  absence  from  his 
regiment,  or  depot ;  the  Russian  is  kept  close  to 
his  quarters.  He  is  considered  as  the  paid  servant 
of  tbe  Czar,  and  as  such,  is  made  as  available  as 
possible  for  the  general  interest  of  the  Czar. 
Your  officer,  on  the  contrary,  would  anything  but 
like  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  paid 
servant ;  nor  is  he,  in  fact,  a  paid  servant,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  pay  rarely 
amounts  to  even  a  tolerable  per  centage  on  tha 
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money  be  is  obliged  to  spend  for  the  attainment  of 
his  rank  and  office.  You  can  scarcely  expect  a 
person  to  pay  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  working, 
and  as  long  as  your  exclusive  system  of  purchase 
and  patronage  continues,  I  do  not  see  how  your 
of&cers  can  become  working  men.** 

"  Well,"  cried  his  interlocutor,  resorting  to  the 
final  argument  usual  on  such  occasions,  "  however 
this  may  be,  we  are,  after  all,  as  efficient  in  actual 
warfare  as  you." 

"  n  faui  en  f aire  Veprende,^^  said  the  Russian  ; 
and  the  dispute  ended. 

Several  years  have  passed  since  this  conversation; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1856,  we  find  a  lead- 
ing journal,  in  its  review  of  the  transactions  of 
the  by-gone  twelve  months,  commenting  thus  on 
the  organisation  of  the  English  army  : — 

"  A  deep  distrust  of  onr  military  system  has  talcen  posses- 
sion of  all  minds ;  and,  althongh  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  investigation,  together  with  a  striking  want  of  skill  and 
method  in  those  who  condacted  it,  rendered  the  researches  of 
the  Sebastopol  Committee  far  less  fall  and  satisfactory  than 
the  nation  bad  expected,  a  feeling  is  abroad  which  will 
never  be  satisfied  nntil  the  soldier  be  treated  with  the  same 
liberality  and  fairness  as  other  servants  of  the  pablic.  The 
absence  of  a  military  education  among  onr  officers,  and  their 
inferiority,  as  a  dass,  to  those  of  the  semi-barbarons  Power 
to  which  we  are  opposed,  are  painfnl  and  bnmiliating  to  a 
nation  not  wont  to  yield  to  any  foreign  competition,  and  the 
invidious  privileges  attached  to  wealth,  to  birth,  and  to  in- 
terest, which  have  recently  been  so  publicly  and  so  injuri- 
ously paraded,  are  assuredly  not  destined  long  to  survive  the 
general  condemnation  of  the  people.  The  Administrative 
Reform  Asaodation  sought  to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  a 
movement  which  should  give  effect  to  these  sentiments,  bat 
partly  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  nation  to  embarrass  our 
Govemmeut  in  time  of  war  by  a  course  of  domestic  agitation, 
and  partly  from  the  extreme  indiscretion  of  some  of  its 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  fell  into  premature 
decay.  The  excitement  of  ment*  minds  has,  however,  not 
been  wholly  without  its  fruit,  and  the  year  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  first  in  which  the  principle  of  ascertaining  the 
fitness  of  candidates  for  public  office,  by  examination,  was 
fairly  tested.  The  medicine  has  produced  an  effect  far  more 
violent  than  was  anticipated.  Instead  of  securing  a  better 
class  of  candidates,  the  examination  has  proved  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  present  corrupt  system  of  patronage  and 
the  most  leniently  applied  test  of  qualification  to  co-exist, 
and  that  we  must  either  go  back  to  the  practice  of  nominat- 
ing persons,  however  incapable,  or  forward  to  free  and 
unrestricted  competition." 

Having  arrived,  then,  at  this  crisis,  we  must  at 
length  look  the  dilemma  in  the  face. 

It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington drew  up  the  famous  memorandum,  which 
has  been  so  much  quoted  by  all  the  enemies  of 
military  education  as  a  test  for  efficiency  in 
military  service.  The  Duke  was  opposed  to 
the  wishes  of  the  public — which  then  had  become 
urgent  for  abatement  of  corporal  punishment,  and 
increase  of  promotion  in  the  ranks.  He  said 
"that  the  British  army  was  recruited  from  the 
most  drunken,  and,  probably,  the  worst  men  of  the 
trade  or  profession  to  which  they  belonged,"  and 
there  was  "  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  who, 
when  enlisted,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  second 
or  degraded  class  of  any  society,  or  body,  into 
which  they  might  be  introduced,"  and  that «« they 


could  only  be  brought  to  be  fit  for  what  is  to  U 
called  the  first  class  by  discipline,  and  by  tbe  pf^ 
cept  and  example  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  com- 
pany, who,  if  not  themselves  in  that  same  second, 
or  degraded  class,  deserved  to  be  placed  there  ki 
some  action  or  other  twenty  times  in  every  weeL* 
He  instanced  "  the  horrors  committed  by  small  de- 
tachments during  the  Peninsular  war,  on  tbeir 
marches  to  join  the  army,  in  spite  of  the  auioiis 
care  taken  to  prevent  them.  After  alluding  to  tLe 
trying  services  of  the  British  troops  in  peace  u 
well  as  war — "  their  separation  into  small  parties 
in  Ireland  and  the  "West  Indies,  &c.,  in  transports 
guarding  convicts  to  New  South  Wales — the  total 
want  of  inspection  and  control  over  oflScers  ud 
men  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world" — the  Dake 
concluded  by  expressing  his  astonishment  tkt 
there  was  any  discipline  at  all  in  such  an  ansr, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  then  so  much  com- 
plained of. 

" The  British  officer,"  said  he,  "is  a  gentlema. 
We  require  that  he  should  be  one,  and,  above  4 
that  he  should  conduct  himself  as  such— and  most 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  soldier,  and  la  his 
intercourse  with  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  Indeed,  we  carry  this  principle  of  tk 
gentleman,  and  the  absence  of  intercouiae  vitk 
those  under  his  command,  so  far  that,  in  my  opinioo, 
the  duty  of  a  subaltern  officer  is  not  done  at  ill  in 
the  cavalry  or  the  infantry  of  the  line.  It  is  done 
in  the  Guards  by  the  sergeants.  Thus  our  gentle- 
man officer,  however  admirable  his  conduct  is  tb 
field,  however  honourable  to  himself  and  glorious 
and  advantageous  to  his  country,  is  hat  a  poor 
creature  in  disciplining  his  company  in  camp,  qutf- 
ters,  or  cantonments." 

Now,  calmly  considered,  what  does  this  verdict 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  amount  to?  Is  it» 
verdict  of  condemnation  on  the  principle  of  milltsij 
education  per  se?  Or  is  it  merely  an  opinicc, 
based  on  a  doctrine  of  expediency  suited  to  Ik 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state  of  ouraiBiy 
during  the  Peninsular  war  P  We  think  the  answji 
can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  Duke  \m^l 
like  his  great  antagonist  Napoleon,  was,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  child  of  military  education.  Frcai 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Castle  of  Angers,  tie 
stranger  is  still  shown,  close  beneath  him,  TA^ 
d6mie  d'EquiUtion,  ou  Monneur  Pitt  (depitt*  W 
Chatham)  et  le  Due  de  Wellington  jadit  etMe^i- 
Of  the  Duke's  application  to  the  study  of  military 
science  in  India,  none  need  be  told.  All  tmng'. 
therefore,  considered,  it  seems  highly  impwl^we 
that  the  Duke  should  condemn  that  of  vhichhe 
himself  was  so  great  a  master. 

But  in  the  memorandum  of  1829,  there  is  bo* 
thing,  as  Jacob  Omnium  said  in  an  excellent  Ictw 
to  the  Times,  "  which  tends  to  prove  that  vW 
was  true  of  the  British  army  upwwds  of  fo^H?^ 
ago  must  necessarily  be  true  of  it  now;  or  }t 
because  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  commaiidi^^ 
genius  enabled  him  formerly  to  construct  a  po 
ful  and  successful  war-machine  out  of  infenorn» 
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objectionable  inatena]3,  ve,  after  that  inteiral  of 
^ortj  years — forty  years,  loo,  of  peace  and  of  pro- 
jgress,  and  social  and  political  change  such  as  the 
^«Torld  never  before  saw — are  boand  to  confine  our- 
selves, in  coosthicting  our  war-machine,  to  ma- 
t.erials  of  a  similar  quality,  while  the  armies  of  every 
other  civilized  nation  of  the  world  are  marching, 
on  all  points,  with  the  times.'* 

Bat  it  will  be  said.  If  a  man  is  tlioroughly  deter- 
mined npon  learning  the  science  of  his  profession, 
lie  can  do  so.  We  deny  this.  If,  indeed,  he  can 
break  through  all  the  traditions  with  which  he  is 
surroanded — can  rend  the  ties  of  social  intercourse 
— can  make  himself  an  exception  to  the  general 
xule,  and  brook  the  sneer  polite  with  which  his 
efforts  will  doubtless  be  rewarded  by  the  companions 
of  hb  age  and  station — then,  we  admit,  he  can 
tndy  find  leisure  and  means  in  England,  nearly  as 
^wdl  as  anywhere  else,  for  the  acquisition  of  military 
knowledge.  But  should  he  not  be  willing  or  capa- 
l)le  of  rendering  himself  thus  singular  by  the  isolated 
nature  of  his  studies  and  pursuits,  then,  we  main- 
iain,  as  beforehand,  the  impossibility  of  his  attaining 
that  degree  of  scientific  education  which  ought  to 
!» the  ordeal  for  official  capacity  in  every  military 
service. 

The  philosophy  of  human  nature  teaches  us 
never  to  calculate  upou  exceptions  to  a  rule — never 
to  moold  our  hopes  and  conduct  in  this  world  upon 
the  fortunes  of  a  game  of  chance.  Now  we  have 
but  to  examine  the  every  day  life  in  one  of  our 
Eaglbh  depots  to  see  what  a  very  strange  excep- 
tion a  studious  young  officer  would  be  to  the 
general  rule  of  idleness  with  which  he  is  begirt, 
and  what  a  difficult  thing  it  is  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  to  obtain  even  a  moderate  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  arms. 

At  first  glance,  the  mode  of  life  in  an  English 
<icpot  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of 
any  study  which  a  man  may  feel  inclined  to  pro- 
secute. Mot  harassed  by  the  cares  and  vigils  of 
actual  warfare,  nor  even  by  the  mimic  duties  of  an 
encampment,  as  at  Ghobham  or  Aldershott,  the 
oficer  has  leisure  enough  for  perfecting  himself 
in  that  knowledge  of  tactics  and  fortification, 
winch  may  any  day  be  available  on  the  field  of 
battle,  or  in  the  trenches,  before  the  stronghold  of 
a  beleagured  enemy.  Life  in  an  English  depot, 
^  repeat  it,  seems  at  first  glance  excellently 
a<]apted  to  the  purposes  of  study,  but  if  we  look 
below  the  immediate  surface  we  shall  soon  find  it 
to  be  quite  the  contrary. 

Let  us  approach  nearer  then  to  the  model  depot 
^e  have  in  view.  On  one  side  stand  the  artillery, 
On  the  other  the  infantry  barracks.  The  officers 
of  the  latter  do  not  associate  much  with  their 
brethren  in  the  former.  Nay,  Captain  Noodles, 
^ho  it  b  gravely  suspected  has  more  treasure  in 
«us  purse  than  in  hb  head,  pronounces  them  to  be 
W  sort  of  fellows.  "We  dont  care  for  such 
^en,"  says  he  •*  they  are  snobs — poor  devils  who 
We  to  work  with  their  heads.  We  want  men  of 
^on«y  and  standing."     80  these  poor  devib^  who 


are  so  yery  poor  that  they  cannot  do  even  without 
their  heads,  are  somewhat  shied  for  the  very  quali- 
ties which  in  civilised. society  ought  to  make  them 
in  request. 

Thb  state  of  affairs  is  not  very  encoutaging  to 
a  young  man  who,  on  entering  the  service,  is 
desirous  of  thoroughly  understanding  his  profes- 
sion. But  we  will  now  introduce  him  to  hb  mess* 
room,  and  a  few  of  his  companions  in  arms. 

A  well  conducted  English  mess  is  a  very  nice 
thing.  The  handsome  dining  service  on  the  table 
— the  handsome  dining  circle  round  it,  clothed  in. 
the  elegant  dress  worn  on  such  occasions — the 
bevy  of  well  appointed  servants  who  wait  with 
mathematical  precision  on  the  wants  and  fancies  of 
their  lords  and  masters — the  rich  glow  thrown 
from  silver  fountains  of  light  over  chsJiced  goblets 
and  glittering  platters — the  warm  carpet  beneath 
you,  and  the  comfortable  atmosphere  around  you — 
all  make  up  a  tableau  of  order,  ease,  and  luxury 
which  the  French,  and  German,  and  Russian  mess- 
rooms  bat  rarely,  if  ever,  succeed  in  ^emulating. 
The  fact  is  so  well  known  abroad,  that  \he  French 
officers,  at  Varna,  constantly  refused  the  invitations 
of  their  English  friends,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  pretend  to  give  an  adequate  return  for 
the  hospitality  of  their  richer  brethren. 

After  this  bird's  eye  view  of  the  picture  we  will 
now  proceed  to  details. 

Captain  Mathews— rAow^i^  blaz^,  who  sits  op- 
posite us — has  no  appetite,  as  usual  He  b  sur- 
prised why  salmon  are  not  always  in  season.  He 
wishes  to  know  whether  it  were  possible  to  have 
the  thigh  of  a  woodcock.  He  finds  the  world 
slow — the  weather  heavy.  He  thinks  the  sherry 
is  too  sweet,  and  wants  a  little  Venetian  resin  in 
it.  He  asks  whether  he  could  not  have  a  little 
Venetian  resin,  and  yawns  when  informed  that 
this  would  be  an  impossibility.  He  is  told  that 
hb  friend  Thomson  has  met  with  a  serious  accident, 
and  broken  his  leg. 

"Poor  fellow,"  drawls  Captain  Mathews,  "I 
believe  people's  legs  are  more  brittle  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  I  wish  this  bird  had  followed  the 
rule,"  and  herewith  he  dismisses  his  plate. 

Ensign  Blowman,  who  comes  next  in  order, 
devotes  his  life  and  lungs  principally  to  airs  and 
cantatas  on  the  flute.  Now  it  is  a  curious  pheno- 
menon, but  one  that  in  general  society  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  gentlemen  who  devote  their  life  and 
lungs  to  airs  and  cantatas  on  the  flute  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a  gentle  but  not  heroic  disposition. 
On  this  account  Lieutenant  Darel  pronounces 
Ensign  Blowman  to  be  a  "  flat,"  and  has  always  a 
little  fund  of  pleasantry  ready  on  thb  head  with 
regard  to  Ensign  Blowman's  flute.  For  example, 
if  Ensign  Blowman  thinks  he  is  a  little  too  sharp : 
"No  fear  of  that,"  exclaims  Lieutenant  Darel, 
"you  can  never  be  too  sharp."  Whereupon  En- 
sign Blowman  agrees  with  Lieutenant  Darel  that 
in  light  movements,  indeed,  it  b  difficult  to  be  too 
sharp,  but  dbsents  from  that  opinion  as  respects 
I  cantatas  like  the  one  he  b  playing.    Or  if  Ensign 
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Blowman  venture  a  remark  that  flats  are  Tety  hard 
on  the  flute,  Lieutenant  Barel  expresses  his  surprise 
that  Blowman  should  find  them  so,  and  cannot 
account  for  the  singularity  excepting  by  the  rule 
of  two  negatives  making  an  affirmative. 

Lieutenant  Darel  is  the  chieftain  of  a  faction 
whose  principal  amusement  consists  in  driving  over 
curb-stonesy  or  smashing  street  lamps,  or  upsetting 
friends  into  a  gutter,  or  sneezing  in  chorus  as  they 
walk  along  the  streets  in  wet  weather,  or  making 
youngsters  who  have  just  joined  practice  the  sword 
dance  in  their  original  costume,  or  doing  anything 
else  equally  witty  and  intellectual. 

Captain  Lovelace,  and  hU  faction,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  rather  sentimentally  inclined,  and  prefer 
Bulwer  to  Thackeray.  They  are  great  admirers  of 
"  Henrietta  Temple,"  and  dote  upon  the  fair  sex. 
Their  principal  amusement  consists  in  balls,  routs, 
and  masquerades — even  "tea  and  toast,"  as  an 
evening  party  is  habitually  called  at  the  mess,  have 
attractions  for  them.  They  are  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  an  easy  flow  of  conversation  about 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  during  a  waltz 
k  deux  temps.  At  the  mess  they  are  not  con- 
spicuous either  for  very  great  power  of  thought  or 
abundance  of  anecdote — indeed,  it  has  been  noticed 
that  several  of  the  company  have  shown  signs  of 
inattention  when  Captain  Lovelace  has  been  de- 
scribing the  features  of  some  social  event,  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  very  jolly. 

Captain  Tapman,  like  Ensign  Blowman,  is  fond 
of  music,  aud  plays  accompaniments  on  the  piano 
to  Mr.  Blowman  on  the  flute.  He  is  always 
flrmly  persuaded  that  by-and-bye  they  will  do 
better.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  they  nearly 
know  their  parts  without  ever  quite  doing  so. 

Behold  the  circle  into  which  the  would-be  Wel- 
lington is  introduced  on  his  entrance  into  the 
army! 

When  mess  is  over,  Captain  Mathews  and  his 
friends  retire  to  their  rooms  to  drink  soda-water 
and  smoke  cigars.  Ensign  Blowman  joins  Captain 
Tapman  in  some  new  concert,  by  Fratten,  or  a 
quaint  fantasia  by  Herr  E^ichhardt.  Captain 
Lovelace  and  his  party  go  to  a  ball  with  ribbands 
round  their  necks  and  scented  handkerchiefs  in 
their  hands.  Lieutenant  Darel  has  a  rubber  at 
whist,  or  a  drive  by  moonlight,  or  a  jocund  discourse 
over  the  virtues  of  punch,  burgundy,  or  brandy. 
KlThe  night  passes  and  rnqming  dawns.  Captain 
Mathews  breakfasts  on  a  cigar  and  soda-water. 
There  is  early  parade,  for  which  all  the  officers  de- 
clare it  a  bore  to  have  to  rise  before  noontide. 
After  parade  comes  a  lounge^  a  game  at  cricket,  a 
little  shooting,  flirting,  or  morning-calling,  and  the 
day  is  over.  And  so  life  passes  in  an  English 
depot. 

How  different  is  it  abroad,  where  steady  drill 
and  continual  application  serve  to  occupy  at  least 
some  of  the  time  which  our  officers  devote  entirely 
to  the  passing  fancies  of  the  moment. 

But,  supposing  the  young  aspirant  to  professional 
knowledge  breaks  through  all  these  social  trammels. 


and  braves  the  epithet  of  "city-clerk"  from  Ids 
illiterate  comrades — what  then  ?  Does  be  gun  i 
certainty  of  reward  for  his  labours  ?  /Lre  lliere 
prizes  held  forth  to  him  for  the  prosecatioa  d 
those  studies  without  which  an  officer  is  bat  i 
fighting  soldier  after  all?  Alas,  no.  Where  i 
man  like  Todtleben  is  raised  in  two  years  from  tbe 
rank  of  lieutenant  to  the  title  of  general  and  lide- 
de-camp  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  what  becomes  of  our  Nasmyths,  Id- 
wardes's,  Outrams,  or  Maynes — men  who,  wbetfas 
by  study  or  practice,  have  acquired  large  aad 
extensive  knowledge  of  their  profession? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  EngM  ino) 
working  men  are  disliked,  nor  do  the  authorities  it 
the  Horse  Guards  think  fit  to  encourage  tbeii 
meritorious  labours.  The  consequence  is,  that  it 
the  English  army  there  is  tbe  smallest  amooot  of 
military  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  oicefs  d 
any  in  Europe,  except  perchance  the  Tnrkii 
Wliether  this  can  go  on  when  all  foreign  oitkua 
have  so  far  advanced  in  military  science  is  a  matter 
of  grave  doubt  and  consideration.  Whether  n 
can  long  continue,  as  the  Russians  say,  "  with  la 
army  of  lions  led  by  asses,"  is  very  dubious ;  ai 
whether,  if  we  do  so  continue,  such  a  system  is, 
among  a  great  and  practical  nation  like  the  Engtt 
the  most  honourable,  sure,  and  economicil  of 
systems,  is  still  more  dubious. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  to  beoome  of  w 
nobility  if  we  flood  them  with  sharp-witted  compe- 
titors from  every  rank  of  life.  In  answer  to  this 
question,  we  will  quote  a  conversation  which  Jifiob 
Omnium  reports  as  having  taken  place  betvees 
himself  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  U{^ 
Ten  Thousand.  The  latter,  after  admitting  ill  tbe 
evils  of  the  present  system,  argued  that  the  jwhiic 
service  benefitted  by  it.  *•  Our  greatest  enemio,'* 
said  he,  "  do  not  deny  that  the  aristocrajy  of 
England  are  as  earnest  and  as  industrious  in  tbe 
cause  of  right  and  honour  as  any  other  similff 
class  among  the  aristocracy  of  Europe,  They 
labour  like  slaves  at  the  political  oar;  they  lead  the 
charge  at  Balaklava,  like  Lord  Cardigan;  they£e 
at  their  posts,  like  Lord  Raglan.  They  are  mol/. 
brave,  and  high-minded."  To  all  this  tob 
Omnium  most  sincerely  assented. 

"Well,"  asked  his  friend,  "  and  how  do  jw 
propose  to  reward  them  for  this  F  You  actnallj 
wish  to  deprive  them  of  the  ad?antages  which  th^ 
have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  to  make  them  take  their 
chance  in  the  race  of  promotion  with  cTery  deter 
and  plucky  •  snob'  who  chooses  to  jostle  tbco.' 

Jacob  Omnium  confessed  that  such  was  m 
object, 

"  The  inevitable  consequence  will  be,"  contintied 
his  friend,  "  if  you  succeed,  that  the  upper  cliss^ 
will  retire  in  disgust  from  the  public  serrice,  »£<» 
will  become  degenerate  and  torpid,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Spain  aud  Italy ;  and  how,  I  shonld  like  to 
know,  would  the  country  approve  thatf" 

"  The  only  answer  which  I  could  make,"  »." 
Jacob  Omnium,  "  to  this  line  of  argument  vas  to 
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Tefer  to  a  clroumstance  which  had  occurred  to  me 
a  short  time  before  at  a  coantrj  house  at  which  I 
-vas  staging.  An  odd»  precocious  little  Eton  boy, 
who  was  also  of  the  partj,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
fall  in  love  with,  and  propose  to  a  beautiful  and 
Tich  joung  heirees,  several  years  older  than  him- 
self. He  was«  of  course,  refused,  and  came  weep- 
iug  to  my  room  for  sympathy  and  consolation.  He 
complained  that  he  had  been  encouraged — then 
thrown  over ;  '  but,*  added  he,  with  some  spirit,  *I 
warned  her  that,  if  she  used  me  ill,  I'd  lead  a 
dissolute  life,  and  that  she  would  have  to  answer 
for  it.'" 

We  agree  with  Jacob  Omnium  in  thinking  that 
the  dbtioguished  member  of  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand who  threatens  that,  if  his  brethren  are  no 
longer  bribed  to  serve  their  country  by  the 
prospect  of  exclusive  military  reward,  but  are  re- 
duced to  a  par  with  other  people,  they  "  will  lead 
dissolute  lives,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  answer 
for  it,"  is  scarcely  as  effective  an  advocate  of  his 
order  as  he  supposes  himself  to  be." 

TFe  doubt,  however,  whether  gentlemen,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  would  still  not  be  willing 
to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  military  profession, 
even  if  the  test  of  an  efficient  education  were  ap- 
plied to  its  greatest  possible  extent.  We  are  aware 
that,  in  England,  there  is  a  very  prevalent  opinion 
that  a  gentleman  must  be  a  man  of  money.  Even 
good  descent  is  a  claim  that  is  somewhat  liable  to 
being  obliterated,  unless  it  is  polished  by  the  gol- 
den sands  of  Pactolus.  A  shopkeeper  will  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Jones  not  to  be  respectable,  because  he 
lives  in  a  small  cottage,  which  not  even  the  high 
blazonry  of  its  title  of  "  Royalty  Villa"  can  raise 
into  the  catalogue  of  respectability,  and  because 
Mr.  Jones  only  keeps  one  servant,  and  prefers  cheap 
to  dear  literature  and  rounds  of  beef  to  legs  of 
lamb  or  saddles  of  mutton. 

Such  men  as  these— and  who  shall  define  how 
many  or  how  few  there  be — are,  of  course,  excluded 
from  all  competition  for  the  honours  of  the  military 
profession.  They  are  too  high  to  like  the  idea  of 
entering  the  ranks,  and  too  low,  at  least  in  a 
monied  point  of  view,  to  dream  of  a  commission. 
No  other  "  open  sesames"  are  vouchsafed  to  the 
warlike  aspirant  in  England.  Hence,  we  are  driven 
for  our  staff  of  officeri  to  the  members  of  a  class 
vho,  like  all  monopolists,  become  careless  and 
slothful,  and  lag  behind  the  march  of  surrounding 
circumstances,  intellectual  or  material. 

From  the  opinion  that  a  poor  man  cannot  be  a 
fientleman  we  entirely  dissent.  In  the  next  place, 
^e  firmly  believe  that  a  poor  man  will,  in  the  greater 
Anmber  of  cases,  have  more  inducements  to  work 
hard  than  a  rich  man — at  least  to  work  more  for 
others,  on  whose  good  opinion  he  depends,  than  for 
Itimself,  as  he  is  liable  to  do  if  independent.  Should 
^e,  therefore,  by  the  simple  test  of  military  educa- 
tion, be  able  to  get  ability,  not  altogether  void  of 
**  gentle  blood,**  which  would  work  harder,  and  do 
its  work  with  more  zeal  aud  efficiency  than  our 
officers  at  present  display,  who  would  be  gainers  ? 


The  public  at  large — the  great  tax-paying  public, 
who  have  borne  the  lion's  share  in  the  £16,000,000 
of  national  debt  accumulated  during  the  past  year 
for  expenses  greatly  due  to  the  inefficiency  and 
ignorance  of  our  military  authorities,  and  the  **  dim 
religious'*  lights  of  Downing-street  and  the  Horso 
Guards — the  great  tax-paying  public,  who  must 
ever  supply  the  thews  and  sinews  of  war,  and  yet 
be  excluded,  in  the  opinion  of  some  men,  from  a 
share  in  its  profits — its  management  and  glory. 

We  think  that  this  point  ought  to  be  more  de- 
finitely made  than  it  usually  is — namely,  that  the 
army  of  England  is  neither  created  by,  nor  ought 
to  be  maintained  for,  the  exclusive  interests  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England ;  but  for  the  interests  of  the 
people — to  preserve  the  integrity  and  honour  of 
the  British  empire,  of  which  the  British  aristocracy 
forms  but  a  part,  and  to  provide  ne  quid  respublica 
detrimenti  capiat.  That  the  people  have,  at  the 
present  moment,  anything  to  do  with  their  army, 
excepting  in  supplying  it  with  money  and  raw 
material,  no  one  but  a  casuist  can  maintain.  That 
the  people  ought  to  have  something  to  do  with  it 
seems  no  less  evident  than  that  a  shareholder  in  a 
railway  company  should  be  enabled  to  inspect  the 
accounts  and  control  the  actions  of  that  company, 
whenever  the  need  is  felt  by  the  majority  of  its 
contributors  for  so  doing. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  who  are  the  people  ? — ^The 
people,  according  to  our  historical  appreciation  of 
the  word,  are  the  great  active  body  in  a  nation;  not 
the  great  inactive  undermasses  of  society,  which 
lie,  like  the  depth  of  ocean,  dormant  and  un- 
troubled by  the  storms  and  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature which  roll  over  its  surface.  The  people 
of  Athens  were  the  seniors  or  select  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  controlled  the  management  of 
business  at  the  public  assemblies,  and  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  full  citizenship.  The  people  of  Eome, 
whom  Cicero  addressed  in  his  second  and  third 
Catalinian  orations,  were  the  Quirites  who,  con- 
stituted of  burghers  and  plebians,  formed  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  of  Boman  politics,  and 
the  participators  in  Roman  honours.  The  people 
who  stirred  themselves  against  the  Grown  of  Eng< 
land,  in  the  Revolution  of  1640,  were  the  country 
gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  England — at  least,  i£ 
we  give  credence  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  narrative 
of  that  epoch.  The  people  who,  in  France,  com- 
menced the  Revolution  of  '89,  were  the  bourgeoU 
— those  who  carried  it  out  were  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  populace — the  ignorant,  oppressed,  and  im- 
poverished populace,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  feudal  exactions  of  a  corrupt  nobility, 
and  the  profligate  avarice  of  a  corrupter  Church. 

Now,  adopting  these  explanations  of  the  word, 
who  are  the  people  of  England  f  We  answer^ — the 
reading,  thinking  public,  who  can  con  their  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers,  who  can  follow  the  footsteps 
of  events,  who  can  gather  the  wants  of  the  nation 
from  the  mouths  of  its  spokesmen,  who  can  justly 
criticise  the  actions  of  their  ministers,  and  pay  the 
taxes   which  a  civilised  government  necessarily 
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impoaefl.  It  stands  to  reason  that,  if  we  draw  our 
men  of  confidence  from  a  majority  we  shall  ha?e 
more  chance  of  fewer  failures  than  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  limited  capacity  of  a  very  limited 
minority.  The  people  of  England,  as  we  have 
defined  them,  are  that  majority — ^the  aristocracy 
that  minority. 

If  the  army  of  England  is  made  for  the  aristo* 
cracy,  and  paid  by  the  aristocracy,  well  and  good ; 
the  aristocracy  have  a  right  to  the  usufruct  of  their 
own  property.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  army  of 
England  is  made  for  the  people,  as  we  have  defined 
them,  then  let  the  people  and  the  nobility,  as  a 
component  part  of  that  people,  go  shares  in  its 


control  and  management.  The  only  means  irkrebj 
to  cement  such  a  partnership^  seems  the  oommo& 
link  of  military  education. 

Again,  as  the  Eussian  gentleman  ssdd  in  the 
commencement  of  this  article,  "  Your  anny  is  net 
a  profession,  but  a  plaything."  Whether  an  anoj 
ought  to  be  a  profession  or  a  plaything,  sef ms  s 
question  which  in  England,  but  in  England  alooe, 
is  still  a  matter  of  indecision  and  perplexity.  If 
we  once  admit  that  our  army  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
fession— a  serious  h(md  fide  profession,— thea  ve 
think  the  advocates  of  military  education,  as  opf/osed 
to  those  of  purchase  and  patronage,  have  gaiod 
their  point,  and  won  the  day. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Thx  wonderful  discoveries  made  in  physical  science 
dxuing  the  last  hundred  years,  have  brought  the 
subject  home  to  the  business  of  everyone,  as  a 
subject  to  be  acquainted  with.  Not  only  have 
they  demonstrated  its  bearing  upon  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  but  also  on  the  origin^ 
progress,  and  continuance  of  life  itself,  in  all  its 
varied  and  multiplied  forms  of  existence.  The 
well-known  influence  of  chemical  agencies  upon  the 
animal  frame,  in  the  promotion  or  destruction  of 
life  or  health,  and  the  connexion  of  the  science  of 
chemistry  with  all  the  elements  of  nature,  involves 
the  necessity  of  an  entire  revision  of  the  system  of 
elementary  education,  to  meet  the  growing  intelli- 
gence and  enlightment  of  the  age.  It  is  not  now 
enough,  that  we  have  amongst  us  a  few  individuals 
of  high  scientific  attainments,  to  astonish  the  world 
by  rentlis,  whibt  carefully  reserving  to  themselves 
the  secret  of  the  processes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced;  nor  that  such  knowledge  should  even 
extend  to  the  medical  faculty  generally.  It  is  the 
business  of  every  one  of  us  to  become  acquainted 
with  matters  which  affect  our  personal  and  social 
comfort,  or  with  the  prevailing  and  predisposing 
causes  of  health  and  disease ;  because  every  one  is 
liable  to  be  thrown  into  positions  in  which,  not 
only  hia  own  life  or  health,  but  that  of  those  around 
him,  may  be  jeopardised  by  the  want,  or  saved  by 
the  possession,  of  such  knowledge.  It  is  from  the 
absence  of  it,  that  we  see  too  often  the  utter  disre- 
gard in  public  men  and  public  bodies,  of  those 
precautionary  measures  and  arrangements  in  which 
the  health  and  well-being  of  society  are  involved. 

There  are  three  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
science,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  extraordinary.  The  first  is,  that  so  many 
centuries  should  have  elapsed  before  mankind  had 
acquired  correct  ideas  on  the  subject.  The  second, 
the  amazing  progress  made  in  it  during  the  com- 
paratively few  years  that  have  elapsed,  since  the 
clue  to  its  development  has  been  found,      The  | 


third,  that  after  the  most  elaborate  investigatioos, 
human  knowledge,  or  the  powers  of  the  liQiDa& 
mind,  has  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot  penetrate. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  from  what  we  koov  of 
the  ancients  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  vith  iQ 
their  civilisation  and  refinement,  their  scieDtific 
theories  were  exceedingly  absurd  or  crade.  Of 
astronomy  and  geography  they  based  their  codcIq- 
sions  upon  the  fatally  erroneous  principle  that  tk 
earth  is  a  fixed  body,  round  which  the  sun  nd 
other  heavenly  bodies  moved  as  round  a  centre.  01 
these  latter  they  had  attentively  ohserred  iBe 
various  phenomena,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  oonm 
of  nature  had  assisted  them;  but  they  were 
ignorant  of  their  true  positions,  magnitndes,  and 
relative  proportions.  All  atmospheric  and  astio> 
nomic  phenomena  were  viewed  with  fear  and  afe, 
as  mysterious  and  symbolical,  affecting  the  destinies 
of  men  or  nations.  The  elements  of  natore  vere 
comprehended  in  the  category  of  fire,  water,  earth, 
and  air;  but  of  the  compound  nature  of  these 
substances,  or  of  the  methods  of  resdring  tbes 
into  their  simple  constituents,  they  were  in  otter 
ignorance.  These  are  the' results  of  chemiei! 
knowledge,  of  which  the  ancients  knew  little  or 
nothing ;  the  word  itself  (chemistry)  being  applied 
by  the  Egyptians  to  the  whole  range  of  nitQii! 
science  as  then  understood ;  and  more  recently,  br 
the  modems,  first  to  the  working  of  metals  m 
general ;  secondly  to  the  discovery  of  the  phi>^ 
sopher's  stone  for  the  transmutation  of  other  B«t«fa 
into  gold ;  thirdly,  to  the  preparation  of  the 
universal  medicine  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases. 
This  latter  application  of  the  word  "chemistiy* 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  beginning  of  tk 
fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  first  so  used  bj 
Paraselsus,  who  boasted  that  he  possessed  a  secret, 
by  which  he  could  prolong  his  own  liie  to  the  ^ 
of  Methusaleh.  He  died,  however,  at  the  age  of 
47,  in  the  year  1641.  The  delusion  notwithstandiflg 
was  kept  up  after  his  time ;  and  Von  Hehaont,  so 
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Sate  as  the  seyenteenth  centary,  was  the  last  of  the 
^^Ichemists.  Like  Paraselsus,  he  declared  that  he 
possessed  both  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the 
^secret  of  the  universal  medicine ;  but  his  death  in 
^641,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  whilst  it  gave  the 
'%lt  to  his  pretensions^  completed  the  disgrace  of  the 
«ipbded  system. 

At  length,  in  1669,  Bncher,  the  father  of  modern 
«beinistry,  was  bom  at  Spires  in  Germany,  and 
^vas  the  first  that  arranged  the  fixed  principles  of 
chemistry,  by  which  it  became  the  science  we  now 
Ilxlow  it,  and  constituting  one  of  the  two  branches 
into  which  science  itself  is  divided.  Bucher  was  suc- 
ceeded by  StaU,  (his  pupil),  Boerhaave,  Margraaf, 
Honelle,  Magner,  (who  published  the  first  chemical 
•dictionaTy  in  1766),  and  Bergmann,  whose  advent 
forms  are  era  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  as  he 
broaght  to  bear  upon  it  the  powers  and  acquire- 
ments of  an  acute  mind  deeply  versed  in  mathe- 
matical demonstrations,  which  enabled  him  to  test 
with  accuracy  the  experiments  he  undertook. 
Assisted  by  Schule,  his  pupil,  the  one  distinguished 
bj  the  extent  of  his  views  and  the  plans  he  had 
formed  for  the  improvement  of  science,  and  the 
other  by  the  skill  with  which  he  conducted  the 
analyses,  and  the  precision  with  which  he  detected 
substances  by  their  properties,  they  may  be  said  to 
hare  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  noble  science, 
which  has  since  called  forth  the  talents  and  ener- 
gies of  a  host  of  men  of  mark,  by  whom  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  so  far  as  the  composition  of 
organic  matter  b  concerned,  have  been  revealed, 
and  its  elements  identified. 

fikck  led  the  van  in  pneumatics;  Cavendish 
discovered  the  composition  of  water,  and  first  ap- 
plied electricity*  in  chemistry  ;  Priestly  discovered 
the  aeriform  fluids;  Brandt,  phosphorus;  Dr. 
Hook,  combustion ;  Pranklin,  the  identity  of  elec- 
tricity with  lightning,  and  its  control  and  direction 
b?  the  use  of  conductors ;  Watson  the  simultaneous 
operation  of  the  electric  shock ;  Henschenbrock, 
the  Layden  phial ;  Privati  and  Winkelman,  the 
application  of  electricity  in  the  cure  of  chronic 
disease;  Volta,  with  La  PUce,  the  voltaic  battery ; 
of  which  the  galvanic  battery  by  Qalvani  is  the 
completion ;  8to,  &c. 

In  the  field  of  natural  philosophy  many  eminent 
men  had,  before  this,  distinguished  themselves. 
£ven  in  the  dark  ages  we  read  of  Johannes  Scotus, 
Albertus  Magnus,  "Roger  Bacon,  Eaymond  Lully, 
Araoldua  de  Wla  Nova,  John  Isaac  HoUandus, 
Basil  Valentine,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and  others 
»J  whom  many  important  discoveries  were  made. 
Bat  so  jealous  were  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  those  days  of  all  innovations,  and  such  was  their 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  these  eminent 
laen,  who  were  greatly  in  advance  of  their  times, 
^erc  bound  and  fettered  by  the  fear  of  being  made 

•  "Beetridtj*  u  derived  from  the  Greek  word  "amber** 
u^  properly  ngniilM  the  idenee  that  treata  of  the  pheno- 
awna  of  aUnustion  and  r^nlaioii  prodnoed  by  the  friction  of 
aiDber.  This  property  wai  diteovered  by  Theopbrastos  bo 
culy  ai  three  hundred  yean  before  the  Christian  Era. 


amenable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Church  for  dia* 
coveries  which  were  looked  upon  by  the  multitudes 
as  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  Thus,  when  in  the  16th 
century  Galileo  discovered  the  true  motion  of  the 
earth  round  the  sun,  upon  his  promulgating  his 
theory,  it  was  pronounced  by  the  Church,  » 
"damnable  Heresy,'*  and  he  was  compelled, 
through  fear  of  the  stake,  to  renounee  what  ha 
knew  to  be  true.  But  upon  the  revival  of  letten, 
and  especially  after  the  era  of  the  Aeformatiou, 
the  fetters  of  science  and  of  general  knowledge 
were  broken,  and,  in  England,  at  least,  mind  was 
left  free  to  develope  its  powers.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  in  the  16th  century  laid  the  foundation  of 
experimental  philosophy;  and  in  the  17th,  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Isaao  Newton,  who  discovered 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  which  placed  the  physical 
sciences  on  that  solid  basis,  upon  which  future 
philosophers  have  been  enabled  to  raise  their 
superstructures. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  refieot  upon  the  theolo« 
gical  facts  involved  in  this  brief  historical  notice  of 
science.  Those  laws  of  nature,  upon  which  the 
world  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole  universe,  was 
founded,  and  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  have 
never  been  subject  to  any  change  or  modification, 
remained  a  hidden  mystery  to  man  for  nearly  six 
thousand  years ;  for  we  have  no  data  to  prove,  or 
to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  at  any  former  period  of 
the  world  mankind  had  acquired  such  a  portion  of 
scientific  knowledge  as  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at 
those  discoveries  which  the  last  century  has  re* 
vealed.  By  a  painful  and  laborious  process  have 
these  acquisitions  in  knowledge  been  attained ; 
and,  with  all  their  magnitude  and  importance,  they 
are  still  incomplete  and  subject  to  variation  and 
failure  in  practical  experiment,  which  shows  the 
fallacy  of  human  skill.  Place,  for  instance,  any 
given  vegetable  substance  in  the  hands  of  a  number 
of  practical  chemists  for  analysis,  and  you  will,  in 
all  probability,  have  as  many  different  results.  The 
chemist,  too,  whilst  he  can  separate  bodies,  whether 
liquid  or  solid,  into  their  component  parts,  knows 
nothing  of  the  laws  by  which  they  have  been  pre* 
viously  combined,  or  of  that  chemistry  of  nature  by 
which  the  simplest  and  most  common  of  her  opera- 
tions are  effected.  What,  for  example,  do  we 
know  of  the  mode  by  which  the  food  we  eat  is  con- 
verted in  the  stomach  into  those  various  substances 
which  the  animal  frame  exhibits,  or  of  the  way  in 
which  plants  imbibe  and  convert  the  nourishment 
by  which  their  rapid  growth  is  promoted?  We 
have  said  that  Newton  discovered  the  laws  of 
attraction  and  gravitation;  but  by  what  power 
these  laws  are  kept  in  operation  we  must  still 
remain  in  ignorance.  Again,  Pranklin  and  others 
discovered  the  power  and  the  prevalence  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  system  of  creation;  but  of  the 
nature  of  electricity,  and  whether  it  is  a  solid  or 
fluid,  or  whether  it  is  a  substance  at  all,  still 
remains  a  secret.  Perhaps  the  application  of  this 
powerful  agent  to  the  eleotrio  telegraph  is  Mie  of 
the  most  extraordinary  efforts  of  human  ingenuity 
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eTor  exhibited  by  the  mind  of  man.*  But  no  in- 
Testigation  of  art  or  science  can  enable  him  to  dis- 
cover bj  what  mysterioas  power  or  combination  of 
forces  a  piece  of  wire  can  be  made  to  convey  a 
message  any  given  possible  distance  in  an  infini- 
tessiroal  space  of  time;  for  whether  the  distance  be 
one  mile  or  two  thousand,  the  shock  which  pro- 
daces  the  effect  is  instantaneous.  Thus,  man  is 
enabled,  by  the  faculties  bestowed  upon  him,  to 
wield  an  agency  which  approaches  the  nearest  to 
the  attributes  of  Deity  of  anything  yet  discovered, 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  that  agent  and  of  the  laws  upon  which 
it  acts.  It  is  one  of  those  things  in  nature,  which 
must  for  ever  elude,  by  their  subtlety,  the  grasp  of 
the  human  mind,  and  of  which  we  must,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  digestion  of  our  food,  enjoy  the  benefits 
without  knowing  the  modus  cperandi,  or  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  conferred. 

How  different  is  this  to  the  knowledge  of  Him 
who  created  all  things,  and  to  whose  mmd  every 
operation  of  nature  is  familiar.  All  her  laws  were 
arranged  from  the  first  by  infinite  wisdom,  and 
remain  the  same  without  exhaustion,  relaxation,  or 
change,  and  so  will  continue  until  the  end  of  time. 
This  is  the  difference  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  mind — the  powers  of  the  one  arc  infinite,  of 
the  other  finite ;  the  one  is  self-existent,  the  other 
created ;  the  one  is  infallible,  the  other  liable  to 
err  every  moment.  Let  us  bow  in  reverence. and 
gratitude  to  that  God  who  has  conferred  such 
ample  powers  upon  us  as  to  secure  our  welfare,  and 
furnish  the  means  of  developement  for  the  mind, 
with  humility,  when  we  reflect  how  immeasurably 
the  highest  human  attainments  fall  short  of  those 


*  The  electric  telegraph,  or  rather  the  principle  on  which 
it  it  foanded.  was  discovered  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  cen. 
tory  hj  a  Frenchman,  M.  Lomond,  as  we  learn  by  an 
observation  of  the  Kev.  Arthur  Toang  to  the  following 
effect:  — 

"  M.  Lomond  has  made  a  very  coriona  discovery  in  elec- 
tricity. You  write  two  or  three  words  on  a  paper,  he  takes 
it  with  him  into  bis  room,  and  there  tnms  a  machine 
enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case,  at  the  lop  of  which  is  an  elec- 
trometer of  pith  balls.  By  means  of  a  wire,  a  connection  is 
made  with  a  similar  cylinder  and  electrometer  in  a  distant 
apartment,  and  his  wife,  by  remarking  the  corresponding 
notion  of  the  balls,  writes  down  the  words  they  indicate, 
from  which  it  appears  he  has  formed  an  alphabet  of  motion. 
As  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire  makes  no  difference  in 
the  effect,  a  correspondence  might  be  carried  on  at  any  dis- 
tance, as,  for  example,  within  or  without  a  besieged  city,  or 
for  purposes  much  more  interesting  or  useful.  Whatever 
the  uses  may  be,  the  invention  is  beautifuL"—  Travels  m 
Franc§,    By  Arthur  Young.     Vol.  i.  p.  65. 

Little  did  the  Rev.  author  suppose  that  this  **  beautiful 
invention"  would  in  sixty  or  seventy  years  be  applied  to  the 
conveyance  of  information  between  places  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  so  rapid);  as  to  "  annihilate  time  and  space," 
bringing  mind  into  immediate  contact  with  mind,  separated 
bodily  by  seas  and  continents. 

But  the  electric  telegraph  appears  to  have  been  in  opera- 
tion many  years  before  that  date  in  a  private  gentleman's 
garden  at  Hamilton  in  Scotland ;  and  while  the  statements 
of  its  mode  of  working  has  been  preserved  in  the  Scotch 
magasinee,  it  is  curious  that  the  name  of  the  inventor 
is  lost. 


of  Him  who  created  all  things,  and  to  wbom  t]i« 
great  mysteries  of  nature  are  but  the  restilts  cf 
his  own  infinite  power  and  knowledge. 

Amongst  the  whole  range  of  the  physical  sciences, 
perhaps  that  of  meteorology  is  the  one  with  which 
man  has  the  most  to  do,  and  upon  which  bis  tem- 
poral welfare  most  intimately  depends.  As  soon 
as  he  enters  into  life — nay,  even  before  his  birti 
— his  physical  condition  is,  in  a  great  measure,  d^ 
termincd  by  the  due  proportion  existing  in  tlx 
meteorological,  or  atmospheric,  phenomena  by  ▼bicli 
he  is  surrounded ;  and  the  sickly  or  healthy  con- 
stitution of  the  future  man  is  not  trnfreqaentlj 
determined  by  the  air  he  breathed,  or  the  liquid  be 
imbibed,  when  a  child.  We  shall  devote  the  rest 
of  this  paper  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject, 
embracing,  as  it  does,  an  infinite  variety  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena,  and  having  an  affinitj  to, 
or  bearing  upon,  most,  if  not  all,  the  otk 
sciences.* 

Whatever  advances  and  discoveries  hare  hitherto 
been  made  in  meteorology,  it  is  acknowledged  ta 
be,  not  only  incomplete  as  a  science,  but  to  en* 
brace  such  a  wide  range  of  operations  as  to  be 
absolutely  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  intdlect 
in  all  its  details.  The  revolutions,  for  instance,  of 
those  vast  bodies  above  us,  by  which  the  stupendous 
effects  we  daily  behold  are  produced,  occnpjso 
immense  a  series  of  years  that  the  frail  tbrcid  d 
humanity  will  probably  itself  become  extinct  bg 
before  the  wondrous  cycle  is  complete.  "Iftbe 
buried  relics  of  primeval  life,"  says  a  htc  writer, 
"  have  taught  us  how  brief  has  been  our  tenure  cf 
this  terrestrial  paradise,  compared  with  its  occn- 
pancy  by  the  brutes  that  perish,  the  sidereal  tnths 
which  we  have  been  expounding  impress  upon  u 
the  no  less  humbling  lesson,  that  from  the  birth  o: 
man  to  the  extinction  of  his  race,  the  sjstcin  to 
which  he  belongs  will  have  described  bat  an  in£- 
aitessimal  arc  of  that  immeasurable  cycle  in  whict 
it  is  destined  to  revolve."f 

It  is  with  the  atmosphere,  then,  that  wchaw 
the  most  intimate  relation,  and  upon  the  pbenoscsi 
of  which  our  wcllbeing  more  immediately  depends 
It  is  the  medium,  in  fact,  by  which  all  meteorolo- 
gical phenomena  are  presented  to  view.  "^^ 
medium  is  found  by  analysis  to  be  composed  chiefly 
of  two  substances,  or  gases — oxygen  and  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen,  in  the  proportions  of  20*87  degrees  of 
oxygen  to  79*27  degrees  of  nitrogen,  with  aiariable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  of  about  1  to  SjOC-O 
of  atmospheric  air.  These  may  be  called  the  i* 
tural  components  of  the  atmosphere ;  but,  in  idoi- 
tion  to  these,  there  is  a  quantity  of  eitraoeoos 
vapour,  the  product  of  oxygen  and  hydrt^  che- 
mically combined,  and  arising  from  the  deoospoa* 
tion  of  various  substances,  constantly  arising  ffl® 
the  earth,  and  floating  about  in  all  directions.  It 
is  upon  the  due  proportion  of  the  natural  gases,  «od 

♦  The  term  meteorology  embraces  all  phyB«l  ^Jj 
which  affect  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  that  *n  mw" 
or  originated  by  it« —  Benny  Cyclopaedia. 

t  "  Introduction  to  Meteorology."    ByD.P.Thtwi**- 
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tbe  presence  or  absence  of  the  adrentitious  ones, 
tliat  the  healthiness,  or  otherwise,  of  the  atmosphere 
depends.* 

Oiygen  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestly  in  1774. 
Although  in  combination  it  is  the  main  support  of 
life,  if  it  were  constantly  inhaled  alone  that  life 
would  **  flit  away  with  far  greater  rapidity  than 
in  common  air.**  Nitrogen  was  discovered  by 
Rutherford  in  1772.  It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric 
air,  and  **  neither  supports  combustion  nor  sustains 
life."  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  heavier  than  common 
air,  and,  consequently,  can  be  poured  out  of  one 
vessel  into  another,  the  proportions  being  as  1,000 
of  atmospheric  air  to  1,521  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  speedily  destroys  life,  as 
is  demonstrated  in  many  places  where  it  naturally 
abounds,  as  in  the  Grotto  del  Cano,  near  Naples ; 
the  Dionst  Hohle,  near  Fyrmont,  in  Germany ;  and 
the  Valley  of  Death,  in  the  island  of  Java.  It  is 
frequently  used  in  France  as  a  means  of  suicide, 
in  which  case  the  party  lies  on  the  floor,  as  the  gas 
sinks  as  soon  as  liberated. 

What  renders  the  presence  of  these  gases  (car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen  combined)  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous to  life,  is  their  specific  gravity  bemg  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  atmospheric  air,  by  virtue 
of  which  quality  they  are  necessarily  found  con- 
densed near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  poison 
the  atmosphere  in  a  greater  or  less  degre,  according 
to  the  proportion  in  which  they  prevail.  This 
pr<^rtbn  depends  upon  the  care  thai  is  taken  to 
remove  or  neutralise  the  matters  from  which  they  are 
generated.  And  this  quality  of  density  accounts 
for  the  circumstance,  that  low  situations,  unless 
well  drained,  are  generally  more  unhealthy  than 
hilly  countries.  In  the  former,  the  heavy  and  foul 
gssfs  settle,  and  are  less  accessible  to  the  currents 
of  air  which  would  otherwise  dilute  them  with  the 
stmosphere,  and  render  their  presence  less  noxious. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  vast  importance  to  tho  health 
of  cities  and  towns  that  cleanliness  in  the  streets 
Mid  houses  should  be  strictly  enforced  by  the 
ftoihonties,  and  that  stringent  laws  should  be 
enacted  to  give  them  the  necessary  powers.  It 
vill,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  this  interferes  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subjecli  and  that  in  a  free  country 
^  this,  any  one  has  a  full  right  to  practise  clean- 
juiess  or  not,  as  he  pleases.  But  it  must  be  borne 
m  mind  that  a  person  cannot  endanger  his  own 
liealth  or  life,  by  suffering  his  premises  to  become 
^receptacle  of  filth,  without  exposing  also  his 
i^^bfaours  around  to  contagion,  arisiug  from  the 
foal  air  generated  by  his  uncleanliness ;   and  thus, 

*  piltoii  ooDJeetitrei  that  the  Tarions  constituent  ptrta  of 
^  air  an  not  chemically  oombbed  by  any  fixed  lav  of  deft- 
Bii«  proportions,  bat  rather  mechanicallj  mixed,  and  proda- 
°^&  bj  the  amoant  of  their  independent  pressure,  the 
dwstioa  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  the  barometer.  This 
llworj,  howerer,  is  at  variance  with  the  now  well  known 
hwi  of  the  Bpecific  gravity  of  fluids,  and  is  besides  opposed 
^  the  results  of  chemical  experiments,  by  which  the  chemical 
wmWnation  of  the  gases  composing  the  atmospheric  air  is 
u  wdl  demooatrated  aa  any  other  occnlt  nnion.^-Pmm 
(¥^9e^.  ^ 


his  private  habits,  otherwise  a  personal  affair,  be« 
come  a  public  nuisance,  to  be  properly  removed  by 
the  arm  of  the  law,  if  the  party  is  not  accessibie 
to  remonstrance.* 

That  the  salubrity  of  the  air  depends  wholly 
upon  the  due  admixture  of  its  natural  components, 
the  following  statement,  founded  upon  experiments, 
will  prove. 

**  We  have  stated  that  four  of  nitrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen  form  atmospheric  air,  or,  to  reduce  the 
ratio  to  the  following  standard,  say— two  vol.  of 
nitrogen  and  half  a  vol.  of  oxygen  compose  the 
air  we  breathe.  Now,  two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and 
one  vol  of  oxygen  form  the  nitrous  oxide,  or 
laughing  gas  of  Davy, — a  fluid  which,  when  inhaled 
for  a  few  minutes,  intoxicates ;  but  which  would  be 
injurious,  if  not  fatal,  if  breathed  for  any  length 
of  time.  Two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  two  vol  of 
oxygen  form  the  nitric  oxide,  a  gas  which  cannot 
be  respired,  for,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  instantly  converted  into  a  poison- 
ous acid,  the  nitrous  acid  recognised  by  its  ruddy 
fumes.  Two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  three  vol.  of 
oxygen  form  the  hyponitrous  acid,  which  exists 
only  in  combination  with  a  base.  Two  vol.  of 
nitrogen  zxA/our  of  oxygen  form  the  nitrous  acid 
already  mentioned.  Two  vol.  of  nitrogen  and  five 
vol.  of  oxygen  compose  nitric  acid,  or  aqua-fortis, 
one  of  the  most  corrosive  and  deadly  poisons. 
Thus,  of  all  the  combinations  of  these  two  gases, 
atmospheric  air  is  the  only  one  fit  for  sustaining 
life!  How  easily  could  the  destruction  of  the 
globe  be  effected,  were  the  Creator  to  change  the 
proportions  of  these  fluids !" 

The  importance  of  vegetation  in  atmospheric 
economics,  is  abundantly  manifest.  A  man  con- 
sumes, by  inspiration, in  twenty- four  hours,  46036 
inches,  or  32*5  ounces  of  oxygen.  A  horse  con- 
sumes, in  the  same  time,  131bs.  3*5  ounces ;  and  a 
cow  lllbs.  10'75  ounces.  In  expiration,  the  nitro- 
gen is  thrown  off,  and  the  place  of  the  oxygen  is 
supplied  by  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  mixed 
with  aqueous  vapour.  This  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  poisonous,  is  absorbed  bg  the  vegetable  Tribes, 
which  feed  upon  it,  and  thus  the  due  equilibrium 
of  the  atmospheric  gases  is  preserved. 

The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  "  ultimate 
atoms,"  or  excedingly  small  globules,  which  gravi- 
tate towards  the  centre,  like  all  other  bodies. 
But  its  elastic  and  expansive  properties,  and  its 
constant  agitation,  under  the  action  of  heat,  pre- 
vents it  from  a  natural  condensation  beyond  the 
requirements  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Its 
density  decreases  the  higher  wo  ascend. 

"  Thus,  supposing  tho  density  to  be  at  1.  at  the 
height  of  one  mile,  it  will  at  two  miles  be  0*794 ; 
at  three  miles,  0*631 ;  at  four  miles,  0*501;  at  five 
miles,  0*398 ;  at  six  miles,  0*316 ;  at  nine  miles, 
0*158;  at  ten  miles,  0126.     Or,  assuming  the 

*  We  know  a  liouso  in  Dublin,  in  a  front  street,  in  which 
eiffkifamUU*  have,  in  succession,  been  carried  off  by  fever, 
eommanicated  by  oottagea  in  a  back  street,  inhabited  by  the 
lowest  and  filthiest  dass. 
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density  as  unity  at  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  it  will 
be  one-fourth  at  seven  miles,  one-sixteenth  at 
fourteen  miles,  onesixt/fourth  at  twenty-one 
miles,  one-two-hundred-fifty-sixth  at  twenty-eight 
miles,  and  so  on  progressively. 

"  Let  as  imagine  a  hollow  sphere  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  the  planet  Batum,  whose  distance  from 
the  sun  is  nearly  900  millions  of  miles,  could  per- 
form its  solar  revolutions  within  it.  One  single 
cubic  inch  o/air,  as  rarefied  at  an  altitude  of  600 
miles,  would  fill  it  entirely.  That  the  eye  may  behold 
the  vastness  of  this  amount,  we  give  the  sum  nume- 
rically —  3-058-635-200'000-000000-000-000000, 
or  three  thousand  and  fifty-three  quadrillions,  six 
hundred  and  thirty- four  thousand  tw6  hundred 
trillions  of  cubic  miles,  English  notation." 

At  an  extreme  height,  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
becomes  oppressive  and  even  painful.  Dr.  Barry, 
on  ascendmg  Mont  Blanc,  found  that,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet,  he  experienced 

great  dryness  in  some  parts»  a  livid  colour  and 
eonstriction  of  the  skin,  and  an  intense  thirst  and 
loss  of  appetite."  At  16,000  feet,  "exhaustion 
and  difficulty  of  breathing;*'  five  hundred  feet 
higher,  "  extreme  exhaustion,  greater  difficulty  in 
breathing,  tendency  to  syncope  and  utter  indiffer- 
ence." These  symptoms,  however,  were  only  felt 
when  in  motion.  Other  travellers  have  experienced 
the  same  sensations  under  similar  circumstances. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  alterations  in 
the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and  we  continually 
hear  it  asserted  that  the  climate  of  our  own 
country  has  undergone  a  material  change  in  the 
memory  of  man.  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  local  changes  may 
have  been  produced  by  clearing,  draining,  and  cul- 
tivation, the  average  temperature  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  has  remained  materially  the  same, 
since  observation  has  been  directed  to  the  subject. 
A  French  savan  (M.  Arago)  has  arranged  a  series 
of  observations  reaching  back  to  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  which  prove  that,  upon  the 
whole,  there  is  no  material  alteration  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  seasons.  Other  writers  have  proved 
the  same,  and  Signer  Libri  has  shown,  by  the 
early  Florentine  registers  of  Baineri,  that  the 
climate  of  northern  Italy  is  now  the  same  as  in  the 
days  of  Galileo. 

The  fact  is  that  in  early  life  every  notable  event 
connected  with  time,  place,  or  circumstance — a 
severe  or  continued  frost  in  winter,  or  heat  in 
summer — is  magnified  and  registered  in  the 
memory  with  youthful  wonderment ;  and  when,  in 
after-life,  a  greater  familiarity  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  occupation  of  the  mind  with 
graver  subjects— to  which  may  be  added  tJke  more 
rapid  flight  of  /!»!<?— have  both  divested  these 
things  of  a  portion  of  their  importance,  and  left  us 
time  to  reflect  upon  them,  our  minds  revert 
back  to  early  impressions,  and,  without  considering 
the  difference  in  ounelves,  and  our  altered  views  of 
things,  we  conclude  that  a  great  change  has  been 
produced  by  the  reyolntion  of  years.    Thus,  in  re-  ' 


gard  to  the  temperatnre,  a  week's  hud  frosi, 
occupying  and  affording  amusement  for  one-fourtli 
of  our  Christmas  holidays,  is  magnified  to  a  seTere 
winter,  whilst  in  after-life  the  same  event  ispss»d 
over  without  observation  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
Extreme  seasons,  either  of  heat  or  cold,  bare 
always  been  rare,  and  the  effects  of  temperaloie 
upon  us  is  different  in  the  different  stages  of  life. 

The  more  oommon  and  yisible  forms  of  ttmoi- 
pheric  phenomena  are  dew,  fog,  rain,  and  %m. 
According  to  Dr.  Wells,  whose  theo^  of  dew  is 
founded  on  calorific  radiation,  "  this  meteor  b  de 
posited  on  bodies  whose  temperature  is  UM$r  tba 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,'*  and  "  it  does 
not  gather  till  after  the  temperature  of  the  bod; 
is  reduced,  being  the  effect^  not  the  eaue^  of  tbe 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  bedeved. 
It  is  from  the  invieible  elastic  w^pour  difuttdanui 
that  the  meteor  is  derived" 

Honey  dew  is  a  vbcous  saccharine  snbiUooe. 
deposited  upon  the  foliage  of  certain  plants  tnii 
trees.  All  agree  that  it  is  not  derived  from  \k 
atmosphere,  being  well  known  to  be  the  prodset  cf 
the  aphis>  and,  according  to  Bevan,  is  slso  SQB^ 
times  exuded  from  the  leaves  of  certain  ireeii,  is 
the  oak  and  maple.  Jelly  dew,  which  is  more  nre, 
ia  believed  to  have  its  origin  in  a  cryptogamicplut, 
the  Tremella  Mostoe  of  Linnssus. 

Of  fogs  there  are  three  kinds — the  acqneoiu, 
the  dry,  and  the  luminous  fogs.  Tbeacqaeous 
fog  is  produoed  by  the  action  of  a  teoipentoie 
below  the  dew  point  upon  a  humid  atmospbere,  br 
which  the  moisture  beoomes  visible  in  the  fons  of 
"  haae,"  ••  mist,"  or «'  fog."  Everyone  is  acquainted 
with  the  form,  nature,  and  inflnenoe  of  this  meteor; 
but  the  dry  fog  is  much  more  difficult  to  uoount 
for  or  describe,  whilst  its  appuent  connexion  "^ 
the  prevalence  of  certain  epidemio  disessei  is  t 
remarkable  fact.  In  1831,  dry  fogs  obwiired  tbc 
air,  and  that  year  the  Asiatic  cholera  and  iaflueou 
prevailed.  Before  the  arrival  of  that  awful  mtlftd;, 
Dr.  Prout  examined  daily  the  weight  of  the  ataos- 
phere,  and  continued  his  observations,  wbieb  *eR 
made  with  great  caie,  till  he  accumulated  eigbtj* 
seven  results.  "  It  is  remarkable,"  says  tbi>  i^. 
sioian  and  meteorologist,  « that  after  this  p^n^ 
(9th  February),  during  the  whole  time  tbat  tbe 
experiments  were  continued,  the  air  alfflostuii- 
formly  possessed  a  weight  above  the  ususl  stisdiro. 
How  this  circumstance  is  to  be  explsin^^^" 
difficult  to  form  a  conjecture;  but  perhaps  it  b^J 
bo  worth  while  to  observe,  that  almost  pieciflely  ^ 
the  period  mentioned,  the  wind  veered  to  the  BOjtt 
and  east^  where  it  continued  for  a  coasidcnw* 
time,  and  that  under  these  circumstances  the  epi- 
demic cholera  first  made  its  appearance  in  \m^- 
It  would  therefore  seem  as  if  some  heavy  v^ 
body  had  been  diffused  through  the  lower  regio> » 
the  atmosphere  about  this  time,  and  was,  sobmov 
or  other,  connected  with  the  disease  in  quwUon. 

The  cause  of  these  dry  fogs  is  stiU  unknot, 
and  the  faculty  are  divided  on  the  solQeot.  i^ 
Thompson  thinks  from  their  intimate  oonneiion  w»» 
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epideinie  disease,  that  they  have  a  commoa  origin, 
or  points  to  one  as  the  oanse  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Pront  b  diposed  to  ascribe  them  to  the  presence  of 
seleninm  in  the  atmosphere,  or  rather  seleni-uretted 
bjdrogen,  a  poisonous  gas  discoTered  by  Bcrzclus, 
and  the  prodact  of  yolcanic  ermption.  How  far 
either  of  these  theories  go  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  cholera  in  Asia,  where  no  yolcanoes  exist, 
or  for  its  systematic  progress  from  thence  to 
northern  and  western  Europe,  by  way  of  Russia, 
always,  we  believe,  advancing  only  with  the  east 
wind,  is  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  80  compli- 
cated is  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  little 
is  known  of  the  laws  by  which  its  various  pheno- 
mena are  governed,  that,  as  Professor  Johnson 
remarks,  "They  are  rather  acknowledged  and 
speculated  upon  as  existing,  than  capable  of  being 
explained  to  our  satisfaction." 

The  phenomena  of  rain,  so  conducive  to  the 
well-being  of  man,  are  well  known  by  naturalists. 
Ita  components  are  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion,  im  atomic  loei^hi,  of  one  of  hydrogen  to 
eight  of  oxygen,  or  in  volume  of  two  of  hydrogen  to 
one  of  oxygen.  If  these  latter  proportions  are 
synthetically  mixed,  a  spark  of  electricity  trans- 
mitted will  at  once  produce  water.  In  eongelation, 
rain  is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  other  water,  and 
becomes  solid  under  33  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

The  quantity  of  rain  falling  difiers  greatly  in 
different  countries ;  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  that  its  amount  diminishes  as  we  recede  from 
the  equator.  Within  the  trepics,  the  dry  and  rainy 
seasons  succeed  each  other  with  great  regularity, 
depending  upon  the  position  of  the  sun  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  During  the  rainy  season, 
the  quantity  falling  is  prodigious.  Thus,  at 
Armean,  in  Burmah  (lat.  26'30),  as  much  as  60 
inches  feH  in  July,  1825,  and  43  inches  the  fol- 
lowing month.  At  Bombay,  32  inches  have  been 
collected  during  the  first  twelve  days  of  the  rainy 
season,  which  is  equal  to  the  average  annual  fall  of 
England.  The  great  heat  of  the  climate  in  tropical 
countries,  both  renders  these  heavy  falls  necessary 
to  vegetation,  and  obviates  their  otherwise  injurious 
effects  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  moisture. 
In  England,  a  very  small  excess  above  the  average 
quantity  (as  in  November,  1852,)  causes  destruc- 
tive floods,  inflicting  extensive  injury  upon  the 
growing  crops,  and  arresting  the  operations  of 
agriculture. 

Some  tropical  countries  form  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  In  Cumana,  in  South  America, 
the  annual  average  fall  is  only  eight  inches ;  and 
both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  deserts  are  constantly 
arid.  In  Egypt,  rain  fslls  at  long  intervals  only — 
sometimes  once  in  two  or  three  years;  and  the 
atmosphere  is  so  very  dry,  that  seeds  found  in  the 
hand  of  a  mummy,  which  had  been  deposited 
thousands  of  years,  still  retained  its  vitality,  and 
germinated  readily  when  committed  to  tho  earth. 
Those  extensive  sandy  plains  existing  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  within  the  tropics, 
absotb  the  aimospherio  moisture  passing  over  them> 


to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  none  to  accumulate 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  rain  clouds. 

Bain  is  suspended  in  tlie  atmosphere  by  tlie 
power  of  electricity.  The  iodividual  particles  are 
charged  with,  and  surrounded  by,  the  electric  fluid, 
which  being  withdrawn,  the  globules  coalesce  and 
are  precipitated;  and  by  the  approximation  of 
clouds  charged  with  electricity  in  its  opposite  states, 
the  humid  sphericles  coalesce  by  mutual  attraction, 
and  descend,  either  to  the  earth  in  rain,  or  for  the 
formation  of  clouds  of  greater  density  in  a  lower 
stratum  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  are  the  opinions  or  conjectures  of  scientific 
men ;  but  what  is  known  of  the  clouds  themselves, 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  vapour,  and  the 
sources  from  whence  rain  is  generated P  "We 
have  watched,"  says  Professor  Johnson,  "  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  in  a  clear  sky,  and  we  have  ven- 
tured to  speculate  upon  its  origin;  but  of  the 
cloud  itself,  or  rather  of  the  nature  of  it  when 
formed,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  well 
as  concerning  the  elevation  at  which  it  may  possi- 
bly exist.  That  its  substance  is  modified  vapour 
is  universally  allowed,  but  in  what  state  is  ques- 
tionable. Some  have  supposed  it  vesicular,  or 
consisting  of  inconceivably  minute  globules  of  water 
filled  with  air.  Others  regard  it  as  composed  of 
crystalline  snowy  or  icy  particles,  so  loosely  aggre- 
gated as  to  float  upon  the  denser  air  of  the  lower 
atmosphere ;  and  both  of  these  theories,  if  such 
we  are  justified  in  terming  them,  may  not  be  very 
wide  of  the  fact,  under  the  varied  aspect  it  assumes." 
"  In  summer,  we  walk  through  the  west  of  the 
valley,  and  its  moisture  feels  cold  and  penetrating. 
After  an  ascent  of  an  hour,  we  pass  into  the  cloud 
that  we  have,  perhaps,  seen  from  afar,  high  above 
the  mist,  hanging  on  the  mountain's  side,  and  the 
sensation  is  the  same.  The  mist  seems  a  fallen 
cloud,  the  cloud  an  elevated  mist. 

The  existence  and  nature  of  waterspouts  are  as 
variously  accounted  for  and  described  as  the  clouds. 
Franklin  considered  it  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
rushing  of  a  fluid  from  all  sides  to  a  common 
centre,  producing  a  vertical  motion  of  the  particles 
on  their  line  of  meeting;  and  he  ascribes  it  to 
"  electric  disturbances  in  the  atmosphere.**  It  iB 
generally  supposed,  by  seamen,  that  by  the  spiral 
motion  assumed  by  them,  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
are  attracted  by  a  supposed  vacuum,  forming  a 
dense  cloud  at  the  summit,  until  becoming  over- 
charged, it  bursts  and  descends  in  an  overwhelming 
flood.  This  theory  is  now  generally  abandoned  by 
scientific  men,  both  from  the  impossibility,  upon 
any  known  principle,  of  raising  water  more  than 
32  feet  by  one  draught,  and  still  more  decidedly 
from  the  fact  that  the  water  thrown  of  dj  them  is 
invariably  /resh,  and  totally  different  from  sea 
water  in  every  respect,  except  fiuidity.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son considers  the  "  pillar  of  the  waterspout  to  con- 
sist of  condensed  vapour ;  it  is  often  deep  indigo 
blue  and  similar  in  lint  to  tho  superincumbent 
cloud.  When  the  motions  of  the  base  and  axis 
are  equal,  and  in  the  same  direction,  the  meteor 
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presents  it$e1f  pcrpendioulaiy ;  but  it  iuoUnes 
under  different  circumstances.  Electrical  pheno- 
mena attend  its  presence^  as  are  indicated  bj  tlio 
lightning  sometimes  observed.  It  is  generally 
after  a  storm»  or  long  continued  sultry  weather, 


that  the  meteor  appears.  It  occurs  at  sea,  ia 
straits,  by  rivers,  and  sometimes  upon  bmd.  The 
discharged  water  is  said  to  be  al»ayt  Jmk, 
consequently,  not  obtained  directly  from  tlte 
ocean.'* 


THE    EUPHRATES   RAILWAY. 


We  mentioned  casually  in  the  number  for  May, 
and  in  a  notice  of  two  new  works  on  Syria,  the 
long-proposed  route  by  railway  to  India.  The  Une 
suggested  in  one  of  these  works,*  would  run  from 
the  Mediterranean,  by  Antioch  and  Aleppo,  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  distance  is  eighty  miles,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Ibrahim  Pacha  expected  to  render  the 
Orontes  navigable  to  a  point  within  forty  miles  or 
thereby  of  the  Euphrates  ;  and  at  a  period  not 
remote  it  may  be  possible  to  deepen  the  channel  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  pass  the  Bombay  and  Eurachee 
shipping  between  Lebanon  and  the  Taurus,  for 
little  difficulty  or  expense  would  be  incurred  in 
constructing  a  canal  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  through  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Travellers 
from  the  East  describe  that  valley,  eastward  to 
Antioch,  in  glowing  language.  The  beauty  and 
fertility  of  the  plain  approach  the  proverbial  splen- 
dour of  the  land  around  Damascus.  The  great 
mountains  to  the  north  and  south  pour  from  cease- 
less beds  of  snow  cool  waters  into  the  vale  between 
them.  The  flowers  and  fruits  of  temperate  and 
warm  climes  flourish  luxuriantly.  Even  the  apathy 
and  listlessness  of  Mahommedanism  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  robbing  the  soil  of  its  fertility.  The 
productions  include  wool,  cotton,  and  silks.  One 
thousand  tons  of  cotton  and  two  thousand  tons  of 
wool  are  said  to  have  been  exported  from  the  port 
of  Alexandrctta  during  the  last  year.  The  exports 
of  wheat  from  that  port  last  season  amounted  to 
twenty-five  thousand  tons,  and  an  equal  tonnage  of 
barley,  millet,  and  flour.  The  exports  and  imports 
of  this  almost  unknown  port  in  1S55  exceeded  two 
millions  sterling ;  but  as  the  valley  possesses  no 
roads  suitable  for  wheel  carriages,  of  course  it  has 
no  conveyance  of  that  description,  and  all  produce 
is  carried  by  camels  at  a  great  expense.  One 
British  merchant  purchased  a  quantity  of  wheat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo  for  nine  shillmgs  per 
quarter,  but  he  paid  seventeen  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  its  transference  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  land  is,  therefore,  uncultivated,  except  on  the 
river  side,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  towns. 
The  local  trade  of  this  valley  presents  inducements 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  far  more  attractive 
than  those  which  have  allured  capitalists  to  invest 
their  money  in  other  quarters.  A  port,  with 
shipping  business  of  two  millions  annually  in  and 
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out,  might  justify  eighty  miles  of  railwaj-making 
over  cheap  land,  where  Parliamentary  charges  are 
unknown — for  the  Sultan*s  government  will  oppose 
no  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  the  line.  Tiie 
existing  local  trade  might  be  indefinitely  incieased 
in  this  spot,  where  the  frigid  and  the  torrid  zones 
do  not  meet  but  are  within  sight  of  each  other 
through  all  the  year.  The  population  of  the  valkjf 
must  be  considerable.  The  port  contains  tea 
thousand,  Antioch  twenty  thousand,  and  Aleppo 
nearly  ninety  thousand  persons.  The  numbers  ue 
greatly  inferior  to  those  who  once  crowded  the 
streets  of  Antioch,  when  it  was  considered  the 
second  city  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  exact  population  of  the  valley  itself  is  of  little 
moment  in  considering  the  propriety  of  a  railvij, 
when  contrasted  with  the  value  of  the  Eastern 
terminus.  The  line  would  be  the  link  between  the 
great  river  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  if  bo 
more  than  these  eighty  miles  were  completed,  the 
works  woidd  command  a  ^^reat  through  traffic. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  produce  from  the  nonh 
would  be  floated  down,  and  of  that  from  the  south 
upwards  to  this  point  of  the  Euphrates  forshipoeat 
to  the  west. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  our  last 
number  we  received  a  memorandum  respecliog  thii 
line,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Andrewi»  who  b 
associated  with  the  Indian  system  of  railwajs,  and 
chiefly  now  with  the  Scinde  railway,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Eurachee,  will  extend  upwards  in  the 
first  place  to  Hyderabad  on  the  Indus,  and  after- 
wards to  the  North,  until  it  arrives,  as  we  hare  so 
doubt  it  will  reach  the  Puujaub,  and  penetrate  lo 
Peshawur.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  Mr. 
Andrews  published  a  work  on  Indian  railwajs  and 
their  probable  results,  and  from  that  date,  as  for 
some  time  previously,  he  has  been  incessantlj 
engaged  in  their  promotion.  The  Scinde  railwj 
wifi  improve  materially  the  business  of  Kurachee, 
which  must  become  one  of  the  larger  shipping  ports 
of  India.  The  Syrian  scheme  will  give  an  cqw 
impetus  to  the  port  of  Seleucia,  which  willprolwW/ 
become  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
memorandum  was  incorporated  subsequently  m* 
volume  under  the  general  title  of  the  Scinde  ana 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway.  By  itself  it  is  a  pros- 
pectus, with  names  of  well-known  Anglo-Indiaos, 
desirous  for  the  accompUshment  of  the  route. 
They  propose  to  take  the  Orontes  Vallc;  £«| 
in    the    prhnary  section  of   their   scheme,  «» 
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wben  it  is  oompleted  thej  will  then  work  the 
orerland  route  to  and  from  liidia  by  river  steam- 
ers oa  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Ghilf,  and 
ottwards  from  Bussorah  to  Kurachee  and  Bom- 
bay.    The  section  will  save  nearly  one    thou- 
sand miles  on  the  journey  to  India.     The  voyage, 
until  within  a  few  years,  to  India  was  round  the' 
great  continent  of  Africa,  crossing  the  line  twice 
between  Britain    and    Hindostan,   carrying   the 
Tojager  far  to  the  south  and  then  backwards  to  the 
noitb,  and  thus  Ceylon  was  nearer  practically  to 
British  ports  than  Kurachee.  The  Overland  route, 
promoted  recently  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Waghom 
and  others,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  land,  except 
in  crossing  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  Suez,  and 
France  by  the  mail  route  to  Marseilles.     The 
saving  of  time  by  the  latter  route,  compared  with 
the  steamers'  track  round  by  Gibraltar,  is  six  days. 
Tbe  duration  of  the  voyage  and  land  travelling  from 
London  to  Bombay  averages  thirty  to  thirty-one 
days.  The  new  route,  which  will  be  better  entitled 
to  tbe  name  of  Overland,  will  cut  down  the  distance 
traTelled  by  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  one-sixth  of 
tbe  whole,  and  would,  therefore,  save  one-fifth  of  the 
time ;  bat  for  other  reasons  the  reduction  of  time 
will  be  greater.     The  passage  through  Egypt  is 
doabtless  interesting  to  the  tourist,  but  so  also 
must  be  the  route  of  the  Euphrates,  while  the  new 
will  be  undoubtedly  a  more  pleasant  journey  than 
tbe  present  line,  since  the  voyage  up  or  down  the 
lied  Sea  is  never  agreeable,  or  in  any  way  interest- 
ing, and  the  strength  of  the  monsoons  will  be 
outflanked  by  taking  the  Persian  Gulf,  instead  of 
crossing  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Aden.     Indeed,  the 
present  ronte  perpetuates  the  old  error  of  circum- 
naTigating  a  continent  merely  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Tbe  traveller  is  taken  round  Arabia  instead  of 
Africa,  and  he  gains  the  difference  in  bulk  between 
Arabia  and  Africa,  if  his  destination  be  Kurachee. 
Tbe  new  route  will  interfere  materially  with  that 
ty  Marseilles.    The  direct  course  will  be  from 
London  to  Trieste,  and  thence  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean by  steamer  to  Seleucia,  and  this  journey  will 

occupy 8  days  6  hours. 

From  tbe  Mediterranean  to  the 

Eapbratcs,  by  railway 3      „ 

From  Ja*ber  Castle  on  the  river  to 

Bussorab,  by  river  steamer...     3    „    3      „ 
From  Bnssorah  to  Kurachee  ...     3    „ 


14  days  12  hours. 
&en  if  travellers  to  Bombay  were  taken  round  by 
^nracbee  they  would  reach  the  former  port  in 
three  days  more,  or  17i  days ;  but  by  a  direct  line 
from  Bussorah  their  journey  will  be  accomplished 
^Q 15  to  16  days — saving  nearly  one-half  in  time. 

Tbis  scheme  is  itself  only  a  modification  of  the 
P*^OTcrknd  route  which,  proceeding  from  Lon- 
don to  a  Dutch  port  probably,  will  fall  into  the 
railway  system  to  Vienna,  and  crossing  Hungary 
»»U  again  touch  the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  the 
ymol  Servia,  and  thence  will  pass  down  the 
^»«r  banks  for  some  distance,  through  Turkey  in 


Europe  to  Constantinople,  over  the  ford  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  Turkey  in  Asia»  and  through  that  land 
to  the  Euphrates  near  Ja'ber  Castle,  onwards  from 
near  Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  from  Bagdad  to  Babylon » 
from  Babylon  to  Bussorah,  and  leaving  there  the 
river*s  banks,  by  the  Beloochistaii  coast  to  the 
Indus,  and  through  the  breadth  and  heart  of 
Hindostan  to  the  Ganges  and  Calcutta.  This  is 
the  overhind  route — the  journey  of  seven  days  to 
Calcutta.  Expressed  as  a  river  route  it  runs  from 
the  Thames  to  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Indus,  and  the  Ganges.  It  is  a  grand 
plan,  straight  neatly  as  an  arrow's  flight,  with  the 
run  over  the  German  Ocean  in  ten  or  twelve  hours 
as  its  only  navigation ;  for  the  Bosphorus  scarcely 
deserves  the  name.  An  immense  amount  of 
labour  has  to  be  encountered  before  this  grand 
line  can  be  opened. 

The  distance  from  Bussorah  to  Constantinople 
is  reckoned,  we  believe,  at  thirteen  hundred  miles ; 
and  from  Constantinople  to  Belgrade  at  five  hun- 
dred miles ;  giving  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  the 
Turkish  empire.  The  cost,  estimated  at  £10,000 
per  mile — which  is  ample,  if  the  works  proceed 
leisurely — will  amount  to  eighteen  millions.  The 
line  through  Beloochistan  remains  to  be  completed; 
before  that  can  be  accomplished  it  may  require,  by 
purchase  or  some  other  means,  to  be  added  to  the 
Indian  empire.  The  works  through  Hindostan 
will  be  advanced,  without  reference  to  this  over- 
land route ;  although,  for  some  years,  those  lines 
that  penetrate  the  country  from  south  to  north 
will  be  pushed  forward  in  preference  to  lateral 
routes.  An  expenditure  of  forty  to  fifty  millions 
sterling  is  before  us,  ere  this  scheme  can  be  com- 
pleted. When  it  has  been  constructed  it  will  not 
remain  under  our  control.  The  greater  part  of 
the  line — up,  indeed,  to  Constantinople,  or  even 
Belgrade — may  be  safe  from  military  interruption, 
but  wc  can  place  little  reliance  upon  our  relations 
with  the  Austrian  empire,  and  we  might  not  find 
in  the  House  of  Hapsburg  an  enemy  quite  so 
civilised  as  the  late  Mehemet  Ali,  of  Egypt.  The 
section  of  the  line  within  the  Turkish  empire,  is 
only  safe  so  long  as  its  independence  can  be  secured. 
The  result  of  the  operation  in  bringing  us  nearer 
to  Russia  must  be  dready  observed.  Ja'ber  Castle 
is  only  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  Kars ;  and 
from  that  point  onwards  to  Belgrade  the  line  of 
communication  passes  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  of  the  Russian  frontier  —  passes  through 
lands  that  have  for  centuries  formed  the  object  of 
Russian  ambition.  The  plans  of  the  civil  engi- 
neers bring  clearly  out  the  importance  of  the  East- 
em  question.  Even  the  route  to  Marseilles  is 
liable  to  interruption.  A  railway  across  Spain 
would  supply  an  alternative,  and  from  a  port  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  Barcelona  might  afford  a 
desirable  and  a  short  communication.  But  a  state 
of  hostilities  is  exceptional ;  and  the  true  overland 
route  evidently  touches  Vienna,  Belgrade^  and 
Constantinople. 

The  conception  of  this  system  of  rails  is  ascribed 
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to  Mr.  Macdonald  Steplienson  by  some  parties. 
The  line  of  coramunication  was  recommended  by 
General  Chesney,  who  was  anthorised  by  William 
IV.  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  river  was  explored  subsequently  by  Captain 
Lynch  and  Commander  Campbell,  to  ascertain  if 
steamers  of  adequate  tonnage  oonld  navigate  its 
waters.  The  question  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered;  and  this  period,  when  public  attention 
has  been  directed  roughly  to  the  East,  seems  to  be 
the  proper  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  grand 
enterprise. 

From  a  conversation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  ascertain  that  the  Indian  Government  will  aid 
the  accomplishment  of  these  lines.  They  wait  to 
learn  the  respective  merits  of  the  direct  route,  and 
that  through  the  valley  of  Antioch.  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith,  however,  appears  to  comprehend  their  real 
position  of  alliance,  and  not  rivalry.  The  railway 
from  the  port  of  Seleucia  to  Ja'ber  Castle,  on  the 
Euphrates,  will  be  a  section  of  the  line  to  Bussorah. 
This  line  from  Ja'ber  Castle  to  the  Bussorah,  will 
measure  rather  over  seven  hundred  miles.  It  will, 
when  completed,  be  only  a  section  of  the  grand  line 
from  the  Indus  to  Scutari ;  but  a  movement  farther 
north  would  be  profitless,  until  the  line  from  Bel- 
grade to  Constantinople  were  in  an  advanced  con- 
dition. The  completion  of  the  line  through 
Beloochistan  must  be  deferred  until  the  country  is 
brought  into  civilised  and  settled  circumstances. 
The  advantage  of  this  railway  system  consists  in 
the  fact  that  all  its  sections  are  complete  and  self- 
contained  enterprises,  with  the  exception, of  the  last 
along  the  coast  of  Beloochistan,  which  would  not 
be  supported  from  local  traffic,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends.  The  line  from  Belgrade  to  Con- 
stantinople should  be  made,  even  if  the  Turkish 
capital  were  to  be  its  final  terminus.  The  line 
from  Ja'ber  Castle  to  Bussorah  should  be  completed 
to  facilitate  and  shorten  the  passage  to  and  from 
India ;  whUe  it  will  open  out  a  country  that  once 
was,  and  may  again,  be  the  most  fertile  on  the 
earth — a  cotton  field  that,  with  the  irrigation 
easily  accessible,  may  surpass  any  of  the  West ; 
while  even  now,  cities  of  a  considerable  population 
and  trade,  and  a  passenger  traffic  far  larger  than 
is  supposed  in  the  West,  would  employ  the  line. 
From  Ja*ber  to  Scutari,  the  country  possesses  many 
regions  of  great  fertility,  while  a  number  of  pas- 
sengers and  a  great  quantity  of  produce  necessarily 
require  conveyance  towards  the  Turkish  metropolis. 
The  cross  line  from  Ja'ber  Castle  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean stands  upon  its  local  merits.  The  annual 
cereal  exports,  instead  of  being  sixty  thousand 
tons,  as  last  year,  would  reach  ten  times  the  weight 
in  five  years  after  the  construction  of  the  line. 

The  production  of  cotton  would  increase  in  a 
similar  proportion.  Our  woollen  manufactures 
are  straitened  by  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
while,  from  the  upper  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
many  bales  would  be  conveyed  by  boats  to  Ja'ber, 
if  they  could  be  transported  from  that  place  in  a 
few  hours  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  a  small 


cost.  The  same  increase  would  occur  in  ilw  fnlt, 
the  olive  oil,  and  the  silk  productions  of  the  ma. 
try.  The  growers  would  obtain  better  prices  for 
their  goods,  which  are  now  sacrificed  from  tbe 
expenses  of  carriage.  The  land  would  be  add- 
vated  that  is  now  waste.  A  scanty  populatioDoa 
a  wilderness  of  flowers,  in  want  often,  would  W 
come  contented  purchasers  of  western  goodi 
Civilisation  would  find  a  way  into  the  East;  nul 
even  emigration  might  turn  its  wandering  foot 
homewards  to  the  native  riven  of  mankind. 

Meanwhile,  this  short  line,  not  nmning  onr 
eighty  miles,  will  save  fourteen  days  in  our  con- 
munication  with  India — towards  which  so  mm 
hearts,  at  home,  turn  anxiously  for  nevs— vitk 
which  our  interests  and  oar  prosperity  hare  beenx 
singularly  blent — certainly  against  our  policy,  ami 
almost  against  the  will  of  our  rulers.  These  four- 
teen days  will  do  more  for  India  than  many  Tdtuses 
annually.  They  will  bring  that  country  nnder  tbe 
eye  of  the  capitalist  and  the  tourist.  The  wnllii 
concealed  in  its  soil — neither  of  diamonds  or  ^ 
— but  of  those  more  precious  productions  tb: 
sustain  life  in  every  form — all  that  is  oonpn 
bended  in  the  vegetation  of  the  world,  vIUIk 
elicited.  The  superior  knowledge  of  the  West  ril 
overthrow  the  superstition  of  the  East,  vttlxrat 
force,  but  by  example  and  by  precept.  The  it- 
dustry  of  the  people  will  be  directed  towards  tk 
means  most  likely  to  secure  that  proper  reDonm- 
tion  which  is  not  now  provided  for  them.  Tie 
distinctions  that  now  exist  among  them  will  1^ 
gradually  dissolved.  The  institutions  of  the  W«t 
will  be  comprehended  and  followed  in  the  East. 
Those  material  advantages  that  promote  comoerte 
and  cultivation  also  promote  truth  in  ail  things- 
truth  in  education,  in  politics,  and  faith. 

The  construction  of  improved  roads  is  a  rerola 
tion  in  any  country ;  and  all  revolutions^  even  tte 
most  peaceful,  have  martyrs.  Dr.  James  Bofea 
Thompson  was  one  of  them  in  this  canse.  Hf 
understood  the  gigantic  results  of  General  Cheae;') 
recommendations,  and  he  passed  many  years  in  Asa 
collecting  the  information  necessary  to  prow  the 
value  of  the  Euphrates  route  to  India.  He  oon- 
pleted  his  demonstrations ;  he  had  brought  tbe 
British  Government  to  accord  to  it  a  fair  and  fa- 
vourable consideration ;  he  had  encountered  tbe 
apathy  of  the  Turkish  offidala,  overcome  its  pa»Te 
resistance,  and  obtained  their  concurrence  in  a 
scheme  which  he  had  done  much  to  advance,  yet 
was  not  to  see  attained.  He  died  a  short  line 
since  at  Constantinople,  while  engaged  in  otgiBg 
forward  to  maturity  the  plans  which  General  Cbe- 
ney  had  drafted,  and  these  that  Mr.  StcpheBsoahad 
suggested.  Scientific  men  rarely  reap  a  reward  of 
riches  from  their  exertions,  and  Dr.  BowcnThoffl?- 
son  was  quite  as  much  a  martyr  to  the  puhiic  good 
as  that  Dr.  Thompson  who  won  deathless  f«K 
before  his  death  by  his  humanity  on  the  Alma. 

The  Euphratean  valley  steamers  and  railwji 
will  have  an  intimate  connexion  with  the  Indus  aad 
the  great  valleys,  drained  by  that  river  and  »^ 
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giganiio  iribaUries.  The  route  to  the  Fanjaub 
and  the  North- Western  Provinces  vfiW  pass  up  the 
lodas  after  the  construction  and  opening  of  the 
Scinde  railway.  The  regions  drained  by  the  Indus 
are  more  extensive,  if  not  more  fertile,  than  the 
lands  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  They  arc 
almost  equally  unproductive  of  wealth  to  the 
vorld.  Wheat  was  purchased  last  year  at  Aleppo 
for  nine  shillings  per  quarter,  and  at  Hyderabad 
for  ten  to  twelve  eh^li^g8,  while  tbe  British  con- 
sumer paid  four  and  five  times  the  price  to  the 
growers  in  the  United  States,  or  on  the  European 
continent,  wbere  the  Governments  lay  a  heavy  bond 
upon  upon  all  our  exchanges,  in  taxes  of  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent,  upon  our  manufactures.  No  taxes 
of  that  description  are  levied  in  Turkey  and  none  in 
India. 

Korachee,  the  terminus  of  the  Indus  railway  at 
the  ocean,  stands  among  waters.  It  commands  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  is  only  three  days  steaming  from 
Baasorah,  close  upon  the  western  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  and  not  far  removed  upon  the  east  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Khelat  river,  while,  after  the  great 
delta  of  the  Indus  is  passed,  and  its  deep  water 
reached,  it  is  supported  by  a  river  navigation, 
including  the  Sutlej  and  other  tributaries,  of 
little  under  five  thousand  miles,  back  into  the 
regions  of  snow,  among  the  feet  of  the  lofty 
Himalayas. 

The  eighty  miles  of  railway  connecting  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean  will  be  met  in 
the  river  by  steamers  capable  of  carrying  goods 
ud  passengers  at  a  rate  of  twelve  miles  per  hour. 
This  progress  will  surpass  the  speed  of  the  steamers 
now  employed  from  Bombay  to  Aden  and  Suez ; 
and  will,  as  is  already  stated,  bring  passengers  from 
India  in  little  more  than  fourteen  days. 

These  eighty  miles  form  part  of  an  immense 
system  of  railways ;  yet  they  have  also  an  isolated 
Tiloe,  standing  as  completely  on  the  changes  that 
thej  can  achieve  as  those  that  connect  London  with 
Brighton.     They  are  at  least  within  the  present 


means  of  Britain  and  India,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  works  now  progressing  in  the  latter  country. 
They  will  form  the  key  of  all  the  Indian  railways. 
Their  construction,  therefore,  should  not  wait  upon 
the  time  when  works  involving  an  expenditure  of 
twenty  millions  can  be  completed ;  for  in  addition 
to  all  their  commercial  and  social  advantages  in 
building  up  the  old  waste  places,  and  restoring 
homes  for  men  to  dwell  in,  they  give  compactness 
to  the  empire,  concentrate  its  forces^  and  impart 
to  them  a  new  strength. 

The  completion  of  the  railway  from  Kurflchee  to 
Hyderabad,  with  the  proposed  steamers  from  the 
latter  city  to  the  Punjuab,  would  make  the  dis- 
tance from  the  North-Western  Provinces  to  the 
ktter  port,  under  six  days.  The  completion  of  the 
railway  by  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  the  pro- 
posed steamers,  would  have  placed  Bombay  and 
Kurachee  nearer  to  the  Crimea  than  Cork  or 
Southampton.  The  consequences  of  that  change 
in  our  next  war  with  Russia,  if  we  ever  engage  in 
war  again,  would  be  incalculable. 

The  purely  mercantile  profits  of  the  plan  come 
less  under  our  observations  than  its  moral  and 
social  results ;  but  Australia  is  a  household  name 
— a  social  word — familiar  in  all  parishes  of  the 
country ;  and  one  of  its  colonies  alone  demands  an 
immigration  of  fifty  thousand  persons  yearly. 
During  all  the  delays  and  discussions  at  home  con- 
cerning the  proposed  mail  routes  to  Australia,  the 
colonists  themselves  have  been  steady  to  the 
East. 

The  Orontes  valley  line  will,  at  once,  reduce  the 
time  required  by  tbe  mails  and  passengers  from 
Australia  to  Britain  by  ten  days.  It  decides  the 
question,  and  diminishes  greatly  our  interest  in 
the  Panama  railway.  So  important  is  Syria,  by 
its  site  in  the  world,  that  we  cannot  make  eighty 
miles  of  railway  along  its  northern  frontier  without, 
thereby,  causing  a  moral  and  social  revolution,  and 
knitting  our  distant  possessions  more  closely  to  the 
centre  of  the  empire. 


SONNET. 

1  ixiv  above  the  casement  and  behold 
The  grasses  spangled  by  the  fallen  showers  ; 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  garden  mould. 
And  delicate  odours  from  the  trailing  fiowers. 
The  birds  sit  peering  from  the  cottage  eaves. 
Whence,  taking  wing  into  their  favourite  bowers. 
They  shake  the  rain-drops  from  the  rustling  leaves. 
And  yonder  little  Mabel  takes  her  way. 
With  lilies  tangled  in  her  fioating  hair. 
Singing  the  praises  of  the  fioral  May. 
I  gase,  while  listening  to  the  distant  fold 
And  lowings  of  the  kme,  till,  in  my  joy, 
The  man  is  dwindled  to  a  rosy  boy. 
Laughing  in  chorus  with  the  laughing  hours. 


SM 


SUNDAY  AND  THE  DEMOCRACY. 


The  old  and  bitter  controversy  which  some  years 
since  agitated  the  meetings  of  nearly  all  the 
railway  companies  in  Scotland ;  and  still  occa- 
sionally re>appears  at  the  meetings  of  the  compa- 
nies who  rnn  trains  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
has  this  year  and  last  excited  remarkable  acrimony 
in  London,  and  promises  to  inyolye  England  in  a 
discussion  differing  materially  from  those  usnally 
prevalent  there.  Last  year  the  Legislature  proposed 
to  dose  the  shops  in  those  districts  of  the  metropo- 
lis where  business  is  conducted  on  Sundays.  This 
proposal  springs  out  of  the  movement  to  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  for  all  parties  agree  that  shop- 
keepers and  their  assistants  are  labourers  requirmg 
relief  from  the  bondage  of  busmess.  Upon  that 
point  space  and  words  need  not  be  wasted,  and  a 
reduction  of  labour  hours  on  Monday  or  Saturday 
can  scarcely  be  achieved  where  the  intermediate 
day  cannot  be  protected.  One  section  of  the  per- 
sons affected  by  this  bill  did  not  oppose  the 
measure,  for  it  originated  with  the  shopkeepers. 
Another  section — ^the  buyers — did  not  resist  its 
enactments,  for  the  gatherings  in  Hyde-park  did 
not  consist  in  any  large  proportion,  we  believe,  of 
working  men  from  the  districts  where  shops  are 
generally  open  upon  the  morning  or  evening  of 
that  particular  day.  We  visited  the  park  on  one 
afternoon  when  a  riot  was  expected,  and  when 
indeed  small  riots  occurred,  and  we  could  not  say 
that  the  working-cksses  were  largely  represented  in 
the  gathering  on  that  occasion.  A  class  who  need 
not  be  designated  were  present  in  force,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  young  boys,  who  could  scarcely  be 
classified,  along  with  many  servants,  and  the  usual 
sprinkling  of  the  middle  classes  who  walk  through 
the  parks  on  that  afternoon.  The  latter  were 
bewildered  spectators  of  some  rough  '*  bonnetting,'* 
as  the  operation  would  be  styled  in  Glasgow,  varied 
by  occasional  attempts  to  form  a  ring  around  some 
speaker,  who  was  interrupted  invariably  in  the 
exposition  of  his  grievances  by  parties  who  were 
either  bent  on  a  little  **  fun,**  or  their  neighbour's 
pockets,  and  who  considered  patient  listening  a 
perfect  nuisance.  The  majority  of  these  young 
lads  were  evidently  negleotod  boys.  They  were 
ores  very  deeply  immersed  in  the  social  system, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  would  have  proposed  to 
excavate  them,  but  the  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church  have  neglected  that  work,  and  they  may  be 
doomed  to  reap  as  they  have  sown. 

This  controversy  presents  elements  unknown  in 
Scotland.  Professed  Christians  who  are  church- 
goers form  a  very  large  majority  of  the  population 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  They  are  also  a  very 
large  majority  in  England,  but  not,  we  believe,  in 
London.  A  great  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
population  undoubtedly  call  themselves  Christians, 
but  they  practically  neglect  the  external  duties  of 
the  faith.    The  usual  attendance  at  all  Protestant 


places  of  worship  in  London  is  not,  we  undenta&d, 
half  a  million.  This  number  would  cover  one  lod 
a  foiirth  to  one  and  a  half  millions  of  the  popoli- 
tion,  according  to  the  proportion  of  families  wbo 
may  be  present  simultaneously  at  public  wonhip. 
Circumstances  in  London  may  reduce  that  average, 
but  any  calculafion  upon  the  subject  leaves  a 
million  of  the  population  who  do  not  attend  Pro- 
testant worship,  or  a  still  larger  number  whose 
attendance  is  irregular  and  loose.  The  Bonu 
Catholics  uf  London  are  not  a  very  numerous  body. 
They  do  not  attach  that  importance  to  the  Poaitii 
commandment  conceded  to  it  by  modem  f  rotestaot 
commentators,  and  this  is  not  the  only  thedogieil 
difference  between  the  parties ;  but  the  Boman  Cs- 
tholics  do  not  affect  materially  the  general  result  that 
a  million  of  the  Metropolitans  are  probably  inGallio'j 
frame  of  mind,  "and  care  for  none  of  these  thiogs." 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  millk 
belong  to  the  working-classes  in  undue  proportioos. 
The  higher  and  middle  classes  are,  we  piesame^ 
fiiUy  represented  in  the  mass.  As  matters  are  nov 
regulated,  a  good  number  of  persons  porsae  their 
ordinary  trades  on  Sundays.  They  are  nearly  all 
favourable  to  a  cessation  from  labour;  bat  thej 
have  fallen  into  the  circle  of  seven  days'  vork  for 
six  days'  wages;  and  they  want  help  oat  of  their 
dificulty. 

This  distribution  of  the  popuktion  shows  that 
the  strife  in  London  and  in  a  few  large  Englsh 
towns,  may  be  more  bitter  than  in  other  district 
because  the  numbers  will  be  more  equally  dinded. 
It  is  true,  that  many  persons  who  have  little 
religious  feeling,  hold  that  the  preservation  of 
"  the  Sabbath,'*  instead  of  "the  Sunday," is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  improvement  of  all  clasxs. 
They  deem  it  a  great  sanitary  institution,  and  sop* 
port  it  on  that  ground.  It  is  equally  trae  that 
many  overwrought  classes  seek  a  day  of  rest  for 
their  personal  comfort,  as  others  sought  the  Ten 
Hours  Factory  Bill.  The  omnibus  condactors  and 
drivers  of  London  would  decide  the  qaestion  at 
once.  Their  opinions,  so  far  as  we  have  collected 
them  in  conversation,  are  clear  and  explicit' 
Their  engagements  extend  over  one  hundred  and 
five  hours  of  each  week  for  indifferent  remanentioQ- 
One  driver  told  us  that  he  scarcely  knev  his 
younger  children.  Another  driver  on  the 
"Favourites,"  said  that  we  call  this  a  Christian 
country,  but  there  was  no  Christianity  amongst 
their  passengers,  who  knew  very  well  that  they 
had  scarcely  an  hour  to  spenH  at  home  daring  the 
year. 

The  extent  of  London  leads  to  cmployocDts 
that  are  unnecessary  in  smaller  towns.  Tha$» 
some  means  of  conveyance  from  place  to  pl*c* 
might  be  arranged  without  requiring  ali  ^ 
strength  of  an  ordinary  business  day,  and  th» 
practical  man  held  that  opinion.    He  was  not  an- 
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litions,  and  did  not  expect  equality  with  persons 
io  better  trades ;  but  would  be  contented  with  a 
lalf  Sunday.  Occasionally  the  men  pay  for  a 
jBupernamerary,  to  take  their  place — but  difficulties 
and  erila  follow  the  frequent  adoption  of  this 
course.  The  profession  is  bad ;  and  the  public  do 
nothing  for  its  iroproYcment.  A  little  army,  some 
fifty  thousand  men  of  the  metropolis,  occupy  a 
similar  position. 

A  distinction  exists  between  the  controversy  of 
the  last  and  that  of  the  present  season.    Last  year 
an  effort  was  made,  unsuccessfully,  by  one  party  to 
reduce  the  hours  of  labour.    This  year^  efforts 
liare  been  made,  also,  as  yet,  unsuccessfully,  by 
mother  party,  to  increase  the  means  of  amusement. 
Both  parties  referred  to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Early  ia  the  Parliamentary  season.  Sir  Joshua 
Walmsley  moved  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  opening  the  British  Museum, 
the  National  Gallery,  and  other  public  places  on 
the  afternoons  of  Sundays ;  and  it  was  defeated  by  a 
most  decisive  majority.     The  Cabinet  did  not  ex- 
hibit decent  respect  to  the  vote  of  the  Commons 
in  ordering  the  performance  of  military  bands,  in 
three  or  four  metropolitan  parks,  imme(&ately  after 
that  division.     The  sudden  discontinuance  of  the 
bands  has  been  ascribed,  by  the  Premier,  to  the 
interference  of  the  Archbishop   of    Canterbury. 
The  Primate  of  the  Euglish  Church  may  have  been 
selected,  from  his  official  position,  to  convey  a  re- 
monstrance on  the  subject,  but  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  was  acquainted  intimately  with  other  reasons. 
His  Cabinet  are  divided,  hopelessly,  on  the  bands. 
Daring  the  war,  the  dififercDce  was  overlooked ;  but 
after  the  treaty  was  arranged,  and  peace  re-estab- 
lished, Lord  Panmure,  perhaps  Sir  George  Grey, 
and,  probably,  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet — and  the 
Government  could  not  accept  the  responsibility  of 
these  entertainments. 

The  Scotch  members  have  been  censured  for 
interfering  in  this  strictly  metropolitan  matter ;  but 
tiieir  intervention  has  not  been  proved.  They 
have  been  taunted  with  the  intention  of  replacing 
the  London  Sunday  with  an  Edinburgh  Sabbath  ; 
but  the  latter  is  far  from  being  extremely  rigid. 
One  feature  in  the  affair  is  entirely  forgotten.  The 
ground  where  these  bands  met  is  national  property, 
and  the  bandsmen  are  national  servants.  Provin- 
cial towns  supply  themselves  with  parks  at  the  cost 
of  their  citizens,  and  quadrilles  or  waltzes  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  dance  to  the  music.  If  the 
metropolis  cannot  afford  to  take  the  same  indepen- 
dent coarse,  its  inhabitants  must  not  complain  if 
provmcialists  claim  some  interest  in  the  disposal 
of  their  own  property,  and  the  employment  of  their 
own  servants. 

The  Queen,  it  has  been  said,  listens  to  the  per- 
formance of  military  music  at  Windsor  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  the  people  should  have  the  same 
privilege.  The  argument  is  perfect  to  the  minds 
of  those  courtly  personages  who  apply  the  consti- 
tutional maxim,  "  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong,'* 
to  topics  of  a  non-political  character ;  but  to  others 


it  is  valueless.  Viscount  Palmerston  expected 
that  the  bands  would  draw  out  the  public  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  the  parks.  That,  of  course,  cannot 
be  the  argument  for  their  performance  at  Windsor. 
The  movement,  like  others,  originated  out  of  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  an  extra-Governmental  aSiair — one 
of  those  efforts  to  Germanise  us  which  have  been 
of  late  prevalent ;  and  it  is  carious  that  ardent  and 
honest  Reformers  do  not  perceive  the  reason  for 
these  novelties.  If  their  authors  could  distract  the 
public,  occupy  the  minds  of  men,  and  turn  them 
away  from  more  serious  matters,  kingcraft  would 
grow  like  gourds^  and  oppression  would  prosper. 
Those  who  produce  this  gilt  gingerbread,  expect 
"  the  mob"  to  eat  their  cakes,  like  children,  with 
gratitude  and  joy.  Meanwhile,  their  affairs  can  be 
managed  for  them,  exactly  as  public  business  ia 
conducted  upon  ihe  continent ;  and  nationalities 
may  be  abased,  unholy  treaties  formed,  the  peace 
of  thrones  secured,  the  dowries  of  Royal  scions 
provided,  the  progress  of  liberty  checked  and  coun- 
termined to  the  air  of  the  "  Ratcatcher's  Daughter,'* 
or,  &t  the  best,  to  the  plaintive  strains  of  "  Bonnie 
Annie  Laurie." 

Multitudes  need  fresh  air,  and  many  who  blame 
those  who  seek  it  upon  that  day  censure  a  practice 
to  which  they  are  not  tempted.    They  breathe  a 
tolerable  atmosphere  every  day  and  night.     Their 
avocations  do  not  chain  them  to  bench,  or  desk,  or 
table,  in  a  heated  room,  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours 
daily.     They  are  able  every  evening  to  pass  from 
their  business  to  a  pure  atmosphere  at  their  homes. 
They  are  not  limited  to  court,  or  lane,  or  street, 
within  a  mile  of  their  works,  without  a  patch  of 
grass  or  a  flower  around  them,  and  a  population 
so  dense  that  the  air  men  breathe  is  sickly  and 
thick.     We  can  pass  no  opinion  on  these  circum- 
stances ;  but  many  who  know  less  of  them  are  not 
afraid  to  judge — not  always  gently  and  kindly,  but 
often  harshly — of  those  whose  life,  from  infancy  to 
age,  is  coloured  by  them ;  for  it  is  fixed  among 
them.     But  what  has  fresh  air  to  do  with  a  vast 
convocation  P    How  many  persons  in  a  gathering 
of  fifty  thousand  in  the  smallest  possible  space  on 
which  they  can  stand  breathe  fresh  air  ?     If  mili- 
tary music  was  invented  to  draw  the  people  out  of 
iheir  close  homes,  and  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  air  of  gardens  and  parks,  it  should  have  been 
moveable,  to  prevent  the  packing  and  wedging 
which  produce  the  worst  atmosphere 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  addressed  to  us  by 
authors  of  different  opinions  on  this  question ;  and 
we  may  hereafter  notice  some  of  their  arguments ; 
but  the  pamphleteers  fall  into  error,  either  by  sup- 
posing that  the  fourth  commandment  is  repealed, 
or  by  superadding  thereupon  the  peculiar  Jewish 
observance.  The  latter  course  is  adopted  rather 
in  the  spirit  than  in  the  words  of  the  statements. 
The  commandment  occupies  the  8th,  9tl),  10th,  and 
11th  verses  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus.  The 
specialities  connected  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath  are 
recorded  in  several  other  passages  —  the  diet 
chapter  of  Exodus,  and  others.     The  latter  passed 
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away  with  otber  ceremonial  observances,  or  peculiar 
usages  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
The  former  remains,  binding  on  all  men  through 
bU  time.  We  do  not  pursue  the  argument  farther 
now,  except  to  decry  the  struggles  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written,  "  Thou  shdt  do  no  work" — evi- 
dently, "  no  work"  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life 
that  can  be  prevented.  The  master  shall  not  em- 
ploy his  servant.  He  shall  not  even  task  the  poor 
unfriended  stranger — slave  as  the  stranger  often 
was.  Even  to  the  horse  or  the  ox  rest  was  prO' 
vided — an  arrangement  so  merciful  that  horses  who 
have  a  seventh  day's  rest  live  longer  by  a  fifth  in 
strength  than  others  that  toil  without  intermis- 
sion. 

The  creation  of  the  world  is  assigned  as  one 
clear  and  distinct  reason  for  the  commandment. 
At  a  future  period  the  completion  of  the  atone- 
ment in  the  resurrection  was  celebrated  on  the  day 
of  rest.  The  time  is  not,  therefore,  too  long  for 
the  contemplation  of  those  topics  which  its  recur- 
rence brings  to  the  mind.  The  day  brings,  or 
should  briug,  bodily  rest  and  mental  work.  The 
theological  department  of  this  question  interests 
those  persons  who  have  accepted  and  who  follow 
the  Christian  faith,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
reality  ;  and  of  that  reality  individuals  must,  in  a 
good  measure,  judge  for  themselves:  We  claim 
no  power  and  no  right  to  compel  belief;  and  those 
who  hold  that  the  State  has  not  yet  done  much  for 
religion,  and  cannot  interfere  satisfactorily  in  its 
business,  are  accused  of  inconsistency  when  they 
oppose  its  influence  in  another  direction ;  although 
a  person  who,  for  example,  objects  on  principle  to 
the  endowment  of  the  Church  by  the  State,  not- 
withstanding that  he  approves  of  the  teaching  sup- 
ported by  the  endowment,  may  surely  oppose  with 
even  more  vigour  an  endowment  by  the  State  to 
supply  performances  which  he  entirely  disapproves 
in  the  place  and  time.  It  is  of  no  importance, 
in  considering  the  principle,  whether  the  State,  as 
in  some  continental  countries,  directly  endows  com* 
panics  and  places  formed  to  afford  Sunday  amuse- 
ments, or  employs  the  money  voted,  and  the 
Mutiny  Act  passed,  for  the  national  defence,  to 
enforce  the  supply  of  music  in  parks,  paid  for  and 
supported  from  the  national  revenue. 

A  consideration  of  this  fact  should  place  a  limit 
upon  the  abuse  heaped  on  individuals  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  conscientious  opimon.  They  may  be 
drawn  into  error  by  early  prejudices,  narrow 
minds,  and  many  other  causes ;  but  let  us  calmly 
reason  out  these  imputed  errors,  and  coolly  refute 
them,  as  we  may  resist  all  error.  Where  is  our 
freedom  of  conscience  and  our  right  of  private 
opinion,  if  men  are  to  be  stigmatised  as  enemies  to 
the  people  and  the  state  for  the  expression  of  their 
vievre  ?  Minorities  have  a  right  to  agitate,  to  dis- 
cuss, to  expound,  to  proclaim  and  publish,  in  every 
form  and  place,  their  opinions,  and  the  reasons  for 
adopting  and  for  persuading  others  to  entertain 
them;  and  we  who  have  ever  pleaded  for  that 
inheritance  of  man  to  a  minority  cannot  abandon  a 


good  cause,  although  it  may  bo  that  of  tlie 
majority. 

Postponing  the  theological  question,  as  tliat  to 
which  only  a  very  large  portion  of  the  public 
attend,  we  turn  to  the  secular  bearing  of  tliis 
subject. 

The  weekly  rest  from  labour  is  the  best  sanatory 
provision  in  all  countries.  It  increases  the  health 
and  strength  of  mankind,  and  without  anj  otber 
reason  its  observance  might  be  enacted  bj  (be 
Legislature.  The  competition  for  wages  reqalrcs 
some  more  powerful  safeguard  of  the  day  than 
custom  or  propriety,  and  it  never  has  been  pI^ 
served  to  the  labouring  classes,  or  long  secured  to 
any  class,  except  under  the  influence  of  religion. 
The  world  has  no  example  of  a  nation  dedicating 
any  part  of  time  systematically  to  the  "amuse- 
ments"  of  all  citizens  or  subjects.  A  more  poverfal 
motive  than  sanatory  welfare  has  alvaj8  been 
required  to  secure  this  advantage.  The  present 
hour  overcomes  the  future  in  any  straggle  for 
time,  and  the  largest  portion  of  old  communities 
toiled  from  year  to  year  without  hope  or  intermis- 
sion, whenever  their  rulers  were  left  to  consult  onlr 
the  happiness  and  health  of  subjects  who  becaice 
their  slaves. 

The  political  results  of  the  weekly  rest  art 
clear  and  striking.  Through  all  history  we  find  it 
associated  with  intellectual  advancement  and  per- 
sonal freedom.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of 
Judaism  as  a  heavy  yoke  of  ceremonial  usages;  and 
yet  among  ancient  nations  the  Hebrews  were 
marked  by  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
institutions.  They  were  the  only  people  vliose 
records  have  been  carefully  preserved,  amung 
whom  slavery  was  circumscribed — the  only  nation 
who  continued  the  shadow  of  a  check  or  cootrol 
over  the  proceedings  of  their  rulers — ^for  the  Greek 
republics,  like  those  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  vere 
only  the  government  of  an  oligarch j,  and  tbe 
Roman  constitution,  in  its  best  days,  left  to  tbe 
multitude  the  remedy  of  revolution— the  onlr 
remedy  that  cannot  be  entirely  destroyed. 

A  strict  observance  of  this  day  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  and  symbol  of  Puritanism— and  tbe 
latter  is  in  evil  repute  with  many,  because,  in  tbis 
respect,  it  equalises  all.  This  Sabbath  of  Pi^ri- 
tanism  is  the  only  grand  recognition  of  equality 
saved  to  the  world,  and  all  departures  from  its 
principle  involve  the  destruction  of  this  eqnalitj. 
But  Puritanism  never  was  a  dark  principle  opposed 
to  general  happiness,  as  many  persons  would  nov 
wish  all  persons  to  believe.  Its  narratiw  in  our 
own  land  is  the  story  of  freedom's  struggle  for 
existence,  associated  with  all  the  coustitutioual 
rights  possessed  by  the  multitude.  Magna  Chart* 
and  Runnymede  were  nothing  to  them.  The  gr«» 
battles  of  the  roses  only  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  nobility  by  hewing  them  down ;  bttt  the  cob- 
bats  between  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  estah- 
Ushed  the  personal  liberty  of  aU  men— based  i^ 
the  religious  freedom  apparently  staked  on  their 
issue.    The  Puritans,  as  the  Reformers  of  the  lnn« 
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b»v8  been  styled,  were  men  in  earnest.  Both  in 
lEagland  and  Scotland  thej  often  were  gloomy  men 
—for  their  liTes,  year  after  year,  were  in  their 
hands.  Their  battles  left  many  red  spots  on  their 
memories.  Their  plundered  homes  and  murdered 
friends — the  records  of  dnngeon,  field,  and  scaffold, 
imparted  a  shade  to  their  character;  and  they 
could  not  have  achieved  their  conquest  without 
passing  through  the  cloud.  But  our  glimpses  of 
tbeir  domestic  and  home  life  afford  no  cause  to 
ooQsider  them  dark,  fanatical  enthusiasts.  They 
lired  in  the  spring-time  of  our  liberty ;  and  the 
furrows  of  the  plougher  were  drawn  deep  around 
and  over  them ;  but  while  events  imparted  a  deep 
tinge  of  sorrow  to  their  history,  yet  these  Puritans 
▼ere  naturally  a  cheerful  people,  endowed  with 
aflections  ever  springing  up  through  the  bitterness 
of  their  fate  to  attest  their  depth  and  strength. 

Political  liberty  has  only  thriven  under  the  in- 
fluences which  they  planted  around  it.    The  French 
cleared  away,  in  their  land,  all  these  influences. 
Tbey  banished  *'  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  and  super- 
stition.*'    They  outrooted  the  Bible  before  they 
made  its  acquaintance.     They  had  a  century,  or 
more,  of  experience  in  the  world  after  the  revolu- 
tions in  Britain.    Their  own  came  at  a  later  day,  and 
living  men  remember  them.     One-seventh  of  time 
was  secured  by  tlie  revolutionists  of  England  and 
Sootland,  to  all  the  people.    One-tenth  was  deemed 
sufficient  by  the  revolutionists  of  Prance.     The 
seventh  was  made  a  day  of  quiet,  still  rest,  by  the 
British  reformers.     The  tenth  was  transformed 
into  a  boisterous  festival  by  those  of  France-    The 
consequences  are  before  the  world ;   for  while   a 
shadow  of  constitutional  privileges  exist  still  in 
Prance,  yet  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  govern- 
ment is  despotic,  the  press  is  gagged,  the  right  of 
public  meeting  is  refused,  and  the  men  who  re- 
sisted this  fruit  of  revolution  are  its  exiles.     The 
means  were  equally  different  from  the  results.  The 
battle-fields  of  the  English  constitution,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  Scottish  struggles,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  are  saddened  yet  with  the  memory  of  the 
blood  shed  in  these  combats ;  but  the  victories  of 
the  people  were  not  stained  by  the  revels  in  cruelty 
that  disfigure  the  annals  of  France.     The  same 
desalts  appear  in  all  continental  countries.     The 
Germans   are  amused,   like    cliildren,   with    the 
tnusic  and  spectacles  offered  to  us,   but  political 
freedom  has  no  existence  among  them.    A  similar 
teanlt  has  occurred    in  America.     The  Puritan 
states  alone  have   destroyed   slavery,  and  under 
the  disadvantages  of  continuous  immigration,  they 
live  preserved  all  of  their  original  character  ex- 
isting m  the  United  States. 

Democracy  may,  hereafter,  prosper  under  some 
new  form,  but  it  never  yet  has  been  successful — 
^ess  in  alliance  with  the  Christian  faith ;  and  it 
has  faded  or  flourished,  as  the  alliance  has  been 
abandoned  or  maintained.  Moreover,  it  has  struck 
its  roots  deepest  in  that  soU  where  we  meet  "  the 
8t«m  gloom"  of  this  Puritanism,  although  we  deny 
the  accarracy  of  the  description.    The  Scotch  are 


charged  with  extreme  Sabbatarianism;  but  they 
are  equally  guilty  of  a  firmer  attachment  to  poU« 
tical  progress  than  their  neighbours.  They  may 
give  stricter  attention  to  the  first  day  of  the  week; 
but  they  certainly  have  saved  from  labour  a  greater 
portion  of  the  last  than  the  English — especially 
those  of  London.  They  have  some  credit  for 
intellectual  culture;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  are  more  indebted  for  that  to  the  education 
of  boyhood,  than  to  the  quiet  thoughtfulness  of  this 
"first  day." 

The  love  of  pleasure  has,  probably,  more  to  do 
with  this  agitation  than  regard  for  the  working- 
classes.  The  love  of  profit,  and  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  best  means  of  reaching  it,  may  have 
some  influence  in  the  matter.  Tlie  usual  friends 
and  supporters  of  social  improvements  do  not  in* 
terest  themselves  in  opposing  the  shutting  of  beer- 
shops,  or  promoting  the  opening  of  other  places  of 
amusement  on  Sundays.  Men  in  all  ranks  who 
are  associated  with  efforts  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  to  clear  a  half-holiday  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  even  incur  blame  for  their  opinions  on  this 
topic  —  those  opinions  that  compel  them  to 
oppose  the  slavery  of  labour.  The  Ten  Hours 
Factory  Bill,  and  all  the  recent  Acts  which  have 
in  any  degree  lightened  labour,  were  carried  by 
men  now  stigmatised  as  enemies  of  the  working- 
classes,  who  would  curtail  their  Sunday  freedom, 
and  would  imprison  them  in  their  houses  with  the 
alternative  of  the  church,  chapel,  or  school. 

Imprisonment  at  home  with  a  mau*8  family, 
whom  he  can  only  meet  for  a  short  hour  on  any 
other  day,  b  not  a  horrible  fate,  but  one  that  may 
be  borne  patiently  for  a  few  hours  weekly.  Tiie 
imprisonment  is,  of  course,  an  element  of  the 
imagination.  Nobody  enforces  it.  No  power  is 
claimed  over  conscience.  No  right  is  sought, 
except  the  right  of  every  man  to  cease  from  toiL 

The  errors  on  this  topic  are  ludicrous.  One  of 
the  pamphlets  to  which  we  have  referred  is  by  Mr. 
George  Dawson,  of  Birmingham.  It  is  entitled — 
"  The  Christian  Sunday  not  the  Jewish  Sunday ;" 
and  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  his  congre- 
gation in  three  discourses.  He  says, — "  I  have 
known  Scotchmen  who  pulled  down  the  blinds  of 
their  parlour  lest  the  child  should  look  out  and  see 
the  carriage  of  the  minister  roll  by  to  church." 

This  is  a  matter  within  Mr.  Dawson's  know- 
ledge. He  had  been  an  indweller  of  the  Sootch- 
man*s  house — in  confinement — ^with  the  child  and 
family.  The  Scotchman  was  not  himself  a  chnrch- 
going  person.  He  was  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  If  he  had  attended  public  worship  with  the 
chDd,  they  would  have  both  seen  the  minister's 
carriage  at  the  church-door.  They  would  have 
had  that  advantage,. if  the  carriage  existed;  but 
while  Mr.  Dawson  may  have  seen  this  thing,  at  he 
says,  after  some  general  knowledge  of  Sootland, 
we  cannot  remember  a  minister  who  keeps  a  car- 
riage, or  could  afford  the  expenditure. 

We  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Dawson  in  many 
passages ;  but  his  logic  limps.  He  resigns  all  hope. 
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apparently,  of  reducing  our  six  working  days  to 
fi?e,  or  even  five  and  a-ha1f.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
we  deem  it  practicable  and  profitable  for  all  parties. 
He  has  no  sympathy  with  Saint  Monday  men ;  but 
we  sympathise  with  them  thoroughly,  either  Saint 
Monday  or  Saint  Saturday ;  and  we  must  realise 
their  ideas,  minus  the  drink — ^which  the  preacher, 
we  presume,  deems  to  be  imperishably  connected 
with  their  practice. 

He  said  in  February,  when  his  discourses  were 
delivered — 

Are  there  not  »ongt  that  you  will  hate  lun^  in  yoar 
honsca,  and  songs  that  you  would  not  listen  to?  Would  it 
be  a  whit  more  reasonable  to  say.  "  If  yon  hare  Sunday 
inusie,  and  do  anything  besides  short  metre,  you  will  have 
long  metre ;  long  metre  will  lend  to  common  metre  ,  .  .  . 
Having  Bossini,  you  will  get  Verdi  v  from  opera  you  will  go 
to  song ;  from  song  to  ballad ;  from  ballad  to  comic  song ; 
from  comic  song  to  tragedy ;  from  tragedy  and  comedy  to 
farce  !**     Would  any  man  listen  to  such  absurdity  ! ! 

We  add  the  two  points  of  admiration,  because, 
in  this  last  cloudy  May,  one  London  journal,  vigo- 
rous in  its  advocacy  of  military  music  for  Sunday 
afternoons,  devoted  a  column  to  a  criticism  of  the 
first  performance  for  the  season  in  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  complained  of  the  character  of  the 
pieces,  as  not  adequately  solemn.  Next  week  the 
bandmaster,  in  obedience  to  the  Times,  kept  to 
sacred  pieces — and  he  was  censured  for  being  in- 
sufferably dull !  A  compromise  wa^  effected,  which 
terminated  in  "  Rule  Britannia,"  a  good  song,  and 
"  Bonnie  Annie  Laurie,**  an  undoubted  ballad. 

"  Would  any  man  listen  to  such  absurdity  P" — 
G.  D.,  in  February.  "  Fifty  thousand  listened  to  it." 
— Times,  in  May.  Agam,  Mr.  Dawson  says — "  I 
have  long  ago  settled  that  God  can  be  worshipped, 
and  man  served,  by  harmless  pleasure  and  recreation 
on  that  day — so  I  must  let  others  do  so  in  their 
own  way."  The  author  has  no  right  to  "  let"  or 
not "  let"  in  the  business — except  to  provide  against 
trading  and  working,  because  the  labour  of  one 
would  soon  involve  that  of  two,  and  thus  onward ; 
but  he  has  his  theory  of  "harmless  pleasures." 
"Is  it  not  possible,"  he  writes,  "to  draw  some 
line  that  says  the  museum,  the  gallery  of  art,  we 
will  open ;  but  the  dancing  saloon  and  the  theatre 
we  will  not  ?  If  one,  you  say,  why  not  the  other  P 
Simply  because  men  of  sense  know  they  were  not 
wanted,  and  because,  as  St.  Paul  said, '  though  all 
things  are  lawful  to  me,  all  things  are  not  expe- 
dient.' "  He  forgets  that  soma  part  of  the  popu- 
lation do  not  admit  the  authority  which  he  misap- 
plies. Further,  he  remembers  not  that  the  museums 
and  galleries  of  art  do  not  charm  all  mankind.  Mr. 
Dawson  does  not  dance,  or  he  does  not  dance  on 
Sundays.  He  would  allow  the  plaintive  music  of 
«*  The  Auld  Kirk-yaird,"  or  probably  the  sorrowful 
strains  of  "  A  wee  bird  came,'*  on  that  day ;  but 
forbid  whatever  goes  straight  from  the  ears  to  the 
toes,  and  puts  heels  in  motion.  We  have  heard 
that  a  few  quadrilles  and  a  little  waltzing  were 
practised  on  the  green  sward,  after  the  tea-garden 
style,  on  those  occasions  which  have  bred  this 


summer's  agitation.  The  report  may  be  a  sqib^; 
but  multitudes  think  dancing  "a harmless ^kmt 
and  recreation"  on  any  day.  It  is  not  an  vdoob- 
mon  amusement  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  on  (k 
day,  although  much  less  prevalent  now  than  for- 
merly, and  it  is  a  very  common  exercise  oatbe 
continent ;  yet  Mr.  Dawson  argues,  "  men  of  ttue 
know  that  it  is  not  wanted"— -and  that  is  onij 
"  condemning  the  sin  one's  not  inclined  to,"  ui 
"drawing  the  line"  so  as  to  include  our  own"isia" 
and  exclude  our  neighbours. 

It  is  curious  that  nearly  all  who  bate  wiitien 
against  Sabbatarianism,  by  anticipation  oondeai 
the  recent  proceedings.  Thoa  Coleridge,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dawson,  says : — 

I  sincerely  wish  to  presonre  a  decent  quiet  on  S0Q&7.  I 
would  prohibit  oompuliory  labonr,  and  pnt  dovn  opem, 
theatres,  fte^  for  this  plain  reason, — ^that  if  the  rkh  k 
allowed  to  play,  the  poor  will  be  forced,  or  what  oomei  to  tbt 
same  thing,  will  be  induced  to  work. 

An  opera  "  out  of  doors"  may  be  more  o^- 
tionable  than  one  within,  for  the  latter  voold 
chiefly  disturb  the  thoughts  of  those  who  psidfoi 
the  pleasure. 

"  The  Sunday  and  the  Sabbath,"  by  Louis  Yicto 
Mellett,  pastor  of  Yvome,  has  been  sent  to  iu>i&d 
seems  to  be  considered  a  dedsive  aigoment  onthe 
theological  division,  and  against  a  strict  obsenriace. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  he  writes,— 

Is  it  not  deeply  afflicting  to  see  so  nany  penonsimigiiiHi, 
in  oonseqDenee  of  Sabbatism,  and  of  the  fDraalinB  vhki 
KsnIU  from  it,  that  they  ara  working  for  their  sslntioa  is 
making  parties  of  pleosnre,  in  drinking,  playing,  sod  dasct^ 
on  the  Sunday. 

By  whatever  process  M.  Mellett  reacbes  t^ 
result,  it  militates  against  the  views  of  tbo&e  vbo 
apparently  circulate  Iiis  essay,  and,  therefore,  be 
may,  in  the  meantime,  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  employed  "Little  Donit"to 
caricature  the  views  of  some  persons  on  "  Suadtj 
observance."  He  draws  a  picture^  less  from  fwfa 
we  hope  than  from  fancy ;  and  we  regret  IbatbH 
imagination  always  leads  him  so  far  astray  on  tbis 
class  of  topics  that  he  should  avoid  them,  ^c 
know  that  some  people  contrive  to  render  the  olh 
servance  of  tlie  day  "  a  bitterness  of  the  kesri, 
especially  to  the  young.  Even  well-meaniog  people 
fall  into  that  error.  Their  numbers,  howerer, 
never  large  we  believe,  decrease  rapidly.  *'  ^^ 
decent  quiet"  spoken  of  by  Coleridge  is  w* 
"  darkness  or  gloom."  The  remembrance  that  God 
has  provided  one  day  of  rest  from  toil  to  thevesi; 
labourer  is  not  a  cause  of  sorrow.  The  rMinioo  of 
families  separated  by  business  during  the  weeks 
not  likely  to  encourage  sadness.  Our  religion  itself 
does  not  nourish  a  heavy  heart  and  a  lovensg 
brow.  Mr.  Dickens  has  studied  the  poeuliaritiw 
of  extreme  classes  in  society ;  but,  unlike  B^ 
Burns,  he  has  never  personally  associated  with  tw 
more  numerous  class  whom  labour  dignifies, «» 
whose  industry  dignifies  labour.  He  has  not  hw 
in  and  with  the  families  of  the  peasantiy,  fsnners. 
and  artizans,  in  those  provbces  where  this  dsj » 
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dosely  observed.  Robert  Boms  had  that  advan- 
tage ;  and,  alibongh  a  fearless,  outspoken  man,  of 
great  genius,  prone  to  satire,  apt  to  catch  and  hunt 
down  pretence,  and  not  individually  given  over  to 
snperstition,  he  returned  an  honest  verdict,  which 
was  trae  in  his  day,  is  true  now,  and  will  be  true 
to  all  time — for  the  strength  of  our  country  rests 
npon  the  many  families  who  are  supposed  to  pass 
one-seventh  of  their  life  in  sulku,  solky  fits — 
by  thoea  who  know  nothing  personally  of  the 
subject. 

The  exktenee  of  homes  in  large  towns,  where 
free,  pure  air  cannot  penetrate,  is  a  reason  for 
reforming  them.  The  dense  piles  of  buildings  for 
miles  in  succession^  unbroken  by  a  patch  of  green 
or  a  border  of  flowers  in  some  huge  towns,  require 
to  be  cut  up,  and  their  increase  prevented.  These 
ire  sanatory  amendments  from  which  attention 
sboold  not  be  turned  by  proposals  to  open 
mnseams  and  galleries,  which,  however  excellent, 
prodace  no  effect  upon  the  atmosphere. 

The  long  hours  of  labour  in  many  professions 
caonot  be  met  by  any  re-arrangement  of  Sunday.  It 
may  be  pkced  to  one  use  and  taken  from  another. 
That  process  alleviates  human  labour  in  no  degree. 
Mankind  work  harder  than  any  other  class  of 
aolmab;  and  yet  they  are  entitled*  to  give  them- 
selfes  more  relaxation — for,  considered  rightly, 
we  have  no  spectacle  so  debasing  as  a  man  living 
in  and  for  time  alone.  The  seventh  day  of  rest  is 
already  secured;  and  it  is  a  thankless  gift  that 
would  merely  ro-arrange  its  employments  in  the 
bope  of  choking  the  growing  demand  for  more 
time.  The  Premier  is  willing  to  give  the  people 
the  use  of  military  bands  on  summer  Sabbath 
tfternoons,  when  they  have  got  over  their  religious 
Mes ;  bat  the  Home  Secretary  does  not  suppose 
that  the  carpenten  and  the  Dock  labourers  require 
a  balf-holidiay — although  it  was  sought  for  an 
example  in  a  case  to  which  legislation  was  not 
deemed  applicable.  Like  the  ancients,  we  fear 
these  peop^  and  their  gifts,  and  carefully  preserve 
the  seventh  part  of  rest,  that  it  may  increase  to  a 
general  fourth  or  fifth,  and  give  abundant  time  for 
that  out-of-door  music,  which  may  be  very  cheerful; 
ud  those  in-door  engagements  of  families  which 
should  be  equally  happy — being  so  much  more 
important. 

The  piBservation  of  the  seventh  part  of  time 
needs  watching.  All  work  that  can  be  avoided 
should  be  suppressed.  All  that  cannot  be  avoided 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  the  weekly 
fetival  of  the  mind  at  which  all  should  share. 
Therefore  we  oppose  new  employments,  even  if  in 
their  nature  leas  objectionable  than  some  already 
ttisting  and  followed,  because  it  is  more  easy  to 
prevent  than  to  remove.  Therefore  we  oppose  es- 
pecially new  means  of  employing  public  servants. 


the  national  servants,  the  men  employed  by  the 
people — for  those  who  work  are  the  majority  of 
the  people — who,  if  not  yet  the  managers  of  their 
own  affairs  altogether,  will  be  so  by-and-bye ;  and 
we  cannot  see  any  propriety  in  exposing  them  to 
the  taunt  of  working  their  own  servants  on  the  day 
when  they  seek  leisure  for  themselves. 

Again,  we  find  as  an  invariable  rule  that 
exactly  as  a  peaceable  and  quiet  regard  for  this  day 
has  grown  in  society,  freedom  has  advanced ;  and 
wherever  it  is  most  deeply  rooted,  personal  and 
political  liberty  are  most  secure.  These  facts 
possess  weight.  They  are  not  mere  coincidences. 
The  one  set  are  consequences  of  the  other,  and  a 
little  historical  knowledge  alone  is  requisite  to 
attest  the  fact. 

Farther,  we  need  rest — even  more  than  re 
creation.  It  may  be  rest  in  free  and  fresh  air. 
We  wish  that  all  men  breathed  good  air,  on 
not  only  a  few  hours  on  one  day,  but  on  all  days. 
Nobody  interfered  with  the  parks.  They  are  open 
spaces — open  to  all.  They  require  few,  very  few 
persons,  to  guard  the  flowers  and  shrubs  contained 
in  them — for  these  belong  to  all  visitors,  and  all 
are  interested  in  preventing  their  appropriation  by 
one.  We  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
spaces.  They  are  abundant  in  Edinburgh.  A 
slight  increase  has  been  procured  in  Glasgow — a 
city  in  a  miserable  plight  a  short  time  since  for 
open  ground — because  Mammon  secured  every 
inch,  and  heaped  stones  upon  it.  They  increase 
slowly  in  other  towns,  but  none  of  our  large 
towns  have  the  advantages  of  London,  where,  not- 
withstanding its  vast  extent,  comparatively  few 
families  are  more  than  two  miles  removed  from 
open  and  public  ground ;  and  where  the  nation 
pays  for  the  parks.  The  inhabitants  of  provincial 
towns  obtain  them  by  local  means,  and  subscript 
tions.  All  parties  agree  in  assisting  these  measures 
now ;  but  if  a  suspicion  be  created  that  they  will 
be  employed  for  purposes  opposed  to  the  sentiments 
of  a  very  numerous,  and  even  wealthy  party,  we 
should  merely  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  im- 
provements, that  can  only  be  secured  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  all. 

The  agitation  caused  on  the  subject  is,  we  fear, 
adverse  to  educational,  moral,  political,  sanatory 
reform.  So  far  as  it  increases  work  to  be  done, 
it  invades  the  equality  enforced  by  the  idea  and 
practice  of  a  general  rest.  It  interferes  materially 
with  the  education  of  the  heart  and  the  home.  It 
adds  to  the  number  of  fathers,  too  large  already, 
who  never  meet  their  children,  and  of  children  who 
are  rarely  with  their  parents.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
in  the  democratic  interest — for  that  depends  upon 
the  intellectual  and  moral  progress  of  the  multi- 
tude— the  enlargement  of  their  leisure,  and  it 
improvement. 
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PAUSIAS   AND   GLTCERA; 

ot, 

THE   FIRST   FLOWER   PAINTER.* 


[a  LEGiiTD  or  SICTOn.] 


PART  I.--THS  GARLANDS. 


A  UAiBEN  li^ed  in  Sioyon  of  old, 
A  maidea  gentlei  fair,  and  innocont, 
^  Meek-eyed,  and  thinking  little  of  haneir, 
'  And  poor  in  all  but  virtue,  graoe,  and  love. 

Not  far  from  ber  (though  long  the  way  appeared). 
There  dwelt  a  gallant  and  a  patient  youth, 
Completing  there  the  vigil  of  renown. 
The  painter,  Pausias,  Brietes*  son. 
For  whom  sweet  nature  flung  around  her  face 
A  wreath  of  sun,  when  Glycera  came  by. 

*Twas  strange  how  often  in  the  Agora, 
How  often  by  the  city  gate  they  met. 
Where  grandeur,  dark  with  ivy  brows  above. 
Played  with  the  hem  of  sunlight  on  the  sward  : 
There  sat  the  maiden,  early  of  the  mom, 
Pleasuring  soft  her  fanciful  employ, 
Betrothing  lilies,  myrtle,  and  jacynth. 
And  daphne  couched  in  young  acanthine  leaves. 
And  lidded  violets,  the  eyes  of  spring. 
Nor  seemed  it  injury  on  the  fragrant  air. 
With  voice,  whose  music  was  it's  own  excuse. 
At  once  to  chide  and  woo  the  lingering  rose« 
A  painter's  right  young  Pausias  would  claim, 
Betwixt  the  bee-sips  of  her  flower*8ong, 
To  tell  the  graces  of  the  various  wreaths ; 
Approving  one  for  altar  of  the  gods. 
And  one  for  tresses  of  a  haughty  dame ; 
Another  for  a  feast  or  bride's  attire. 
And  this  for  gentle  Glycera  herself. 
Well  pleased  she  listened,  at  some  blushes  cost, 
With  vast  surprise  that  did  not  seem  to  shook. 
Or  firm  withdrawals  hostaged  by  a  smile. 
At  times  she  bound  a  garland  o'er  her  ears. 
But  that,  which  feigned  to  screen  his  words  away. 
Would  only  sprinkle  honey  on  their  path. 

One  morn  she  stood  beneath  the  portal  arch, 
Not  smiling  as  she  used,  nor  choosing  tints. 
Nor  tempting  glances  of  the  monied  maids. 
But  wondering  joy,  and  ruffled  with  delight, 
A  new  delight  which  felt  its  way  in  pain ; 
As,  on  a  breezy  mom,  young  eglantine 
May  rustle  into  knowledge  of  sweet  thorns. 
The  garland-basket  at  her  feet  was  piled 
With  fillets,  chaplets,  wreaths,  and  linden  bine ; 
let  seemed  she  conscious  of  a  stranger  there. 
And  trembling  at  her  own  sweet  handiwork. 
Oft  times  she  glanced  the  way  the  youth  would 

come. 
And  oft  inclined  (but  for  some  Grecian  fear, 
Some  graceful  superstition)  to  undo 
The  thmg  herself  had  done.     Nor  long,  before 
The  well-known  step  approached  the  well-known  way; 


i«  the  story  of  that  oelebnted  paintiog   which  (or  acoordiog  to  othen  t  copy  only)  wu  p««^ 


Then  she,  with  calmiiess  too  ^borate, 
Feigned  not  to  aee^  or  seeing  sot  to  heed, 
Most  anxious  only  how  the  sky  was  made. 
What  lover  yet  was  ever  baffled  thus  ? 
So  Pausias  tossed  the  dewy  treeraies  o'er, 
To  tempt  her  patience  tBl  she  must  look  zonsd; 
And  there,  beneath  them,  earefullyeoneeaM, 
He  spied  a  wreath — ^not  aueh  as  laiieB  weir, 
But  laurel-woven,  and  enwronght  withal, 
In  buds  of  amaranth,  a  name-^his  own.  | 

Then  flashed  his  oountenance,  as  the  morning  sea, 
And  hers  went  paler  than  a  moonlit  stream. 
"  'Tis  nothing,  Sir— I  only  memit,"  she  cried, 
"  Sir  stranger,  'tis  a  thing  mj  mother  made, 
At  least  she  ordered  me  to  make  aod  bring 
That  bauble,  as  a  gift  of  gratitude 
To  him  who  saved  her  from  the  sailor's  brawl 
Last  night.    And  will  you  wear  it  for  her  sike  ?" 
Her  voice  was  trembling  as  a  shepherd's  flats, 
Before  the  award  of  Amoibeau  song; 
The  play  of  shame  upon  her  downwwd  eheek         | 
Was  like  the  wavmg  of  a  showered  rose ;  < 

And,  drooping  as  a  summer-cloud,  her  hair— 
She  fain  had  been  the  veil  unto  herself. 

Thenceforth,  when  all  was  said  and  understooii, 
(The  which,  unsaid,  'twere  plain  to  uoderstiDi 
If  fear  were  not  the  foster-son  of  joy). 
Their  love  disobsed  the  beauty  of  their  life, 
As  violets  are  uncovered  by  the  breese. 

Together  oft  they  plied  their  graoefui  tasks- 
Together  stood  and  praised  what  ea^  had  done; 
The  maiden,  skilled  to  mingle  nature's  tiats— 
The  youth,  to  tone  the  ruder  shades  of  man; 
But  his  a  treasure  for  the  world  of  time^ 
And  her*s  the  plaything  of  a  woman's  day: 
And  when  the  fire  would  kindle  in  his  eyes, 
The  glow  of  power,  by  long  patience  fanned, 
And  time  was  but  a  led  horse  to  his  vil), 
The  maid  would  shrink,  and  gaze  at  him  wrpM 
In  fear  of  something  past  her  spirit's  reaA 
As  Hector's  babe  was  dazzled  at  his  oasqoe* 
Then  reassured,  in  plenitude  of  joy,      • 
She  kissed  him,  and  threw  wreaths  aroand  liis  ^ 
('Twas  her  idea  of  immortality). 
Inviting  thus  unto  a  softer  theme. 

"  Ob,  heroes,  battles,  conquerors,  and  blood. 
What  are  they  all  unto  this  moss  rooehudf 
And  frosty  laurels,  are  they  half  as  sweet 
As  lotus,  or  yon  cistns  leaves  of  Crete  F 
Come  down  to  Glyoera  from  things  suUioi^ 
And  leave  the  giants  for  some  other  time. 
Our  Sicyon  hath  enough  of  grandeur  thus 
In  old  Appellee,  and  in  Famphilus, 
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Ljsippus,  too,  and  all  his  steeds  are  ours. 
Let  Fansias,  then,  be  first  to  paint  the  flowers. 
Here  greatness  is  not  grandeur  to  the  wise, 
And  loveliness  doth  not  consist  in  size ; 
No  Juno  is  your  Glycera,  you  see, 
Still  yott  are  always  looking  off  at  me ; 
And  so,  'twill  save  at  least  an  hour  a  day. 
For  yon  can  work  md  look  at  me  alway. 
Lo,  here  I  blossom,  steady  as  a  bower ! 

And  as  yon  work  your  wages  shall  be  this. 

For  every  bud,  the  thoughts  of  half  a  kiss. 
And  perhaps  tfarao-quartets  for  a  perfect  flower." 

He  answered  shortly,  both  in  word  and  deed—* 
"  My  sweet,  'tis  not  the  praotioe  of  the  trade 
To  wet  the  bmah  without  an  earnest  paid ; 
The  price  at  once  you  lessen  and  enhanoe, 
By  paying  bar  inatalment  in  advance," 

A  wreath  for  some  great  festival  she  held^ 
More  nobly  coloured  and  harmonious  laid 
Than  rosy  mom  e'er  garhmded  the  sky. 
Then  he,  with  light  but  long-considered  strokes. 
Inclining  o'er,  was  tender  to  pursue 
Each  mazy  vein  and  involution  crisp — 
The  gloss,  the  mantting,  the  repose  of  tint. 
And  all  the  inimitable  steps  of  light. 
Too  nice  his  toil}  the  genius  of  art-— 
A  sweetly  breatldng,  not  a  panting  thing — 
Thoogh  grasped  by  trouble,  in  itself  is  ease. 

He  st-opped,  and  eyed  his  long  attempt  with 
scorn. 
And  in  his  bitterness  believed  himself 
A  shallow  boaster,  mountebank  of  mind. 
Bat  ihe,  with  comfort,  laughing  back  a  tear, 
Set  nature's  blossom  by  the  side  of  his. 
"  Well  done  1"  she  cried^-"  who  oould  have  hoped 

it  so? 
It  is  a  flower,  though  it  does  not  blow !'' 

Bat,  e'en  before  the  festival  was  done, 
The  painter's  flowers  had  begun  to  blow ; 
And  metry  Glyoera  would  dance  thereat, 
And  feign  to  smell  and    pluek  them  for  her 

wreaths^ 
And  hint  improvements,  duly  touched  with  praise. 

When  love  and  genius  come  with  arms  entwined, 
Soft-hearted  nature  bows  her  head,  and  smiles. 
As  mothers  smile  to  see  their  children  kiss. 
There  was  not  one  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow 
(Or  lift  they  up  their  hearts  unto  the  sun, 
Or  weep  the  morning  or  the  evening  dew, 
Of  pearl  apart  the  silent  lips  of  night,) 
Not  one  there  was,  but  he  could  feature  it 
Living  80  freshly,  that  the  natural  plant 
Would  coy  thereto,  and  bring  its  chalice  store, 
And  offer  union  of  downy  love. 
Nor  less,  meanwhile,  the  honey-delving  bees 
So  eager,  that  the  maid  would  brush  them  off 
With  myrtle  spray,  and  screen  the  opening  buds 
With  gauze,  whene'er  the  lovers  for  delight 
Would  freshen  forth,  and  sally  down  the  grore. 


PART  n.— THE  GARLAND  GIRL. 

"  Sir  artist,  now,"  said  Glycera,  one  day, 
"  We  strike  the  world  of  painters  with  dismay. 
For  canvas  gardens  none  can  vie  with  thee. 
So  rare  the  fruit  of  'prenticeship  to  me. 
Now  those  in  turn  let  thy  ambition  seek. 
Whom  foolish  poets  call  the  flowers  that  speak." 

He  looked  admiring  at  her  playful  eyes. 
Too  busy  with  himself  to  comprehend. 

"  Dull  colour-grinder,  artless  son  of  art, 
Untaught  perspective  of  a  maiden's  heart. 
Again  the  shock  to  have  proposed  is  mine. 
But  this  time  only  to  be  painted  thine  s 
Whereof,  as  well,  unworthy  I  may  be 
Unto  the  world ;  but  am  I  so  to  thee  P" 

She  smiled  a  path  of  glory  through  her  hair, 
(A  golden  glory  of  Factolus  waves) 
And  thence  with  coy  depreciation  looked. 
And  yet,  for  all  her  diffident  surmise, 
£  doubt  the  doubt  was  deeper  than  her  eyes ; 

He  gazed  upon  her  with  a  painter's  pride, 
Made  lighter  haply  by  some  venial  leayen, 
To  think  that  nature  should  hare  wrought  for  him 
A  living  picture,  so  lit  up  by  love. 

He  bade  her  keep  her  attitude  of  grace. 
With  all  her  charming  circumstance  preserved, 
(Her  hands  among  a  garUnd  dallying 
Like  snow  in  violets),  and  so  commenced. 
Before  the  flush  of  inspiration  waned : 
While  blushing  conscious  beauty  whispered  she, 
"  Now  I  shall  live  immortal,  and  through  thee." 

Long  days  and  months  the  lovely  picture  greWi 
He  labouring  slowly,  and  resolved  to  make 
His  love  the  key  and  touchstone  of  his  fame : 
That  so  the  twain,  in  colours  ever  fresh. 
With  light  and  shade  around  them  as  they  lived. 
Might  step  from  forth  the  golden  frame  of  song, 
And  hand  in  hand  descend  the  stairs  of  time. 
Nor,  in  the  exulting  moments  of  his  art, 
Did  he  forget  that  glory's  harvest  waves 
Unripe,  till  early  summer  heat  is  o*er. 
And  birds  have  sung  of  other  things  than  love. 

'Twas  fixed  between  them,  and  the  reverend 
dame, 
(The  white-haired  Myrto,  mother  of  the  maid). 
That  when  the  end  of  patience  and  zeal 
Had  crowned  the  work  a  perfect  garland-girl. 
The  twain  should  win  their  hymeneal  day. 

Not  even  so  would  Pausias  afford 
One  hasty  touch,  or  one  unmeaning  line ; 
And  if  at  times  (as  human  nature  will) 
The  hot  refraction  of  the  moment  showed 
Omdeness  for  vigour,  laxity  for  ease. 
The  following  day  would  sweep  from  reason's  eye 
The  over*genial  clond  of  self-esteem. 
So  fairly  wrought  he  his  appointed  task. 
As  one  who  works  for  immortality. 

'Twas  pleasant  when  the  slanting  light  of  morn 
Streamed  down  the  agora  from  the  ancient  gate. 
Through  stalls  and  baskets,  mules,  and  overseers, 
And  comely  dames,  and  quaint  array  of  herbs, 
To  see  that  lovely  and  most  loving  pair 
Forsake  the  crowd  (no  erowd  it  was  to  them), 
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Repairing  to  the  calm  unpeopled  grove. 
Or  far  hillside  that  took  the  sunny  breeze  ; 
That  so  the  soft  saluting  of  the  air 
Might  whisper  roses  on  the  maiden's  check. 

And,  sooth  to  sav,  the  breath  of  morn  thereon 
Seemed  coyer  now  than  but  a  mouth  ago, 
And  frailer  grew  the  white  arch  of  her  foot ; 
And  oft  she  paused  upon  the  short  ascent, 
TTith  light  excuse,  as  if  to  pluck  a  flower, 
Or  lift  a  bruised  fern,  or  e'en  to  look, 
And  linger  looking,  on  her  artist's  face. 
And  oft,  returning  to  her  counterpart. 
Surprised  he  saw  the  carmine  of  yestreen 
Was  baffled  by  the  change  upon  her  cheek, 
Whereon  no  more  the  clear  suffusion  lay. 
But  centred  deeper,  as  an  open  rose 
Had  closed  into  a  bud.     Whereat  sometimes 
He,  with  a  painter's  little  petulance. 
Was  half  inclined  to  chide.     Then  Glycera 
Would  meekly  turn  the  offending  check  aside 
To  hide  the  dew  that  glanced  upon  its  curve. 
Too  well  she  knew,  but  would  not  hint  the  cause. 

At  length,  while  still  he  lingered  o'er  his  task, 
In  love  therewith,  and  over  loth  to  part, 
She  cast  a  timid  look,  aud  with  a  smile 
('Twas  laden  with,  but  failed  to  carry  glee). 
She  urged  him  to  complete  his  garland-bride. 
"  What  then,  does  Glycera  suppose,"  he  asked, 
"  That  I  am  as  a  fickle  attic  youth 
Creating  hindrance  to  his  plighted  faith  ? 
Or  is  it  now  the  gallant,  not  the  bride. 
Who  weaves  for  ever  the  unwoven  web  ? 
Or  fear  you  haply  lest  the  flowers  should  fade  P" 

At  once  the  glow  of  maiden  pride  impeached 
Flushed  o'er  the  hectic,  as  the  northern  lights 
Flood  o'er  a  star.     Then  timidly  resolved 
That  merry  Glycera's  few  days  of  earth 
Should  leave  no  taint  of  bitterness  behind. 
She  only  said,  "Are  flowers  all  that  fade  ?" 

When  maids  of  Sicyon  (her  playmates  once) 
Came  laughing  home,  with  faces  sun-embrowned 
Amid  the  tickling  sheaves,  pale  Glycera, 


Last  time  of  all,  before  her  lover  sat. 

One  hour  more,  and  that  for  which  she  lived, 

Her  young  soul's  harrest  shall  be  crowned  and 

home. 
The  western  light  came  mellow  on  her  face, 
And  lit  the  long-fringed  darkness  of  her  eyes 
As  sad  and  tranquil  as  a  forest  pool. 
Wherein  the  depth  of  beauty  sleeps  on  fear. 
She  leaned  and  watched,  as  some  deserted  maid, 
In  weaiy  eagerness,  looks  through  the  eve 
For  step  of  love :  but  what  she  saw  was  death. 
Meanwhile,  the  painter  o'er  the  canvas  bent, 
Enwrapt  and  trembling,  petulant  and  prond— 
The  pride  of  one  who  hath  accomplbhed  fame. 
She  saw  the  last  stroke  hovering  above, 
Mistrustful  of  the  risk,  suspended — stnick. 
Sudden  and  bright,  as  lightning  upon  snov, 
The  life  blood  rallied  o'er  her  cheek,  and  joj 
Leaped  up  the  crystal  well-spring  of  her  eyes— 
A  joy,  the  sparkle  of  whose  crown  was  tean. 
With  him  she  gazed  upon  that  wondroos  work, 
And  proudly  close,  and  conscious  of  him. 
In  broken  accents  murmured  last  delight. 
"  Now  Pausias,"  she  said — and  the  warm  tear 
Was  chilling  on  her  lash,  while  yet  she  spake, 
And  dreams  of  heaven  (so  soon  to  be  slept  tne) 
Were  floating  o'er,  and  roicea  among  flowers, 
And  walks  that  could  not  tire — "  Now  Paoaias 
Shall  never,  never,  be  without  his  love." 
He,  in  the  flush  and  tide-wave  of  his  pride. 
Enclasping  her,  his  own,  in  the  earthy  frame, 
Was  struck,  as  with  a  thunderbolt  of  ice ; 
The  lips  he  kissed  grew  still  and  cold,  and  imxd 
In  immortelles  the  heaven-budding  smile, 
And  deepening  rapture  held  the  fluttering  breatk; 
The  farewell  glance,  still  lingering  on  him. 
Flagged  as  the  chords  of  music ;  and  her  oheek, 
Beneath  the  golden  sunset  of  her  hair, 
Sunk  on  the  breast,  where  it  conld  blash  no  nioit; 
And  the  soft  cymbal  of  her  heart  was  still. 
So  all  that  loved  him,  all  he  loved,  was  there, 
Dead  iu  his  arms,  and  buried  in  his  fame, 


BETTING   AND   POISON. 


The  trial  of  William  Palmer,  on  the  charge  of 
poisoning  J.  Parsons  Cook,  at  Rngeley,  in  Stafford* 
shire,  commenced  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
Loudon,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  May,  and  ter- 
minated on  Tuesday,  the  27th,  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty. 

Acquittal  on  this  accusation  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  trial  on  the  charge  of  poisoning  Mrs.  Anne 
Palmer,  which  had  also  been  made  against  William 
Palmer  by  the  coroner's  jury.  One  Insurance 
Company,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  deeply  concerned 
in  the  trial,  for  they  have  resisted  the  payment  of 
£13,000,  the  amount  of  a  policy  upon  the  life  of 


Walter  Palmer,  assigned  to  William,  who  they  aj 
was  poisoned  by  the  latter. 

This  person  was  accused,  therefore,  of  mmdenoS 
his  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  wife,  by  p«»>, 
within  two  years,  or  thereby,  in  order  to  gain  I*'?* 
sums  of  money — certainly  in  the  ease  of  his  browff 
and  wife,  whose  lives  vere  insured  in  his  fa^wj 
for  £13,000  each,  and  the  policy  upon  the  life  o^ 
Mrs.  Palmer  was  paid.  The  profit  by  the  deatli 
of  Mr.  John  Parsons  Cook  does  not  seem  detf. 
Palmer  is  charged,  indeed,  with  appropriali^  » 
bundle  of  bank-notes,  amounting  to  £700  topM 
which  a  Mr.  Fiaher  swears  was  in  the  posaesaoa  » 
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Cook  at  Shrewsbury.  Equally  credible  evidence  is 
afforded  that  Cook  was  very  poor  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  a  week  before  that  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
Attorney-General  apparently  has  not  attempted  to 
trace  the  number  of  these  notes,  although  that 
should  be  practicable.  William  Palmer  is  proved 
to  have  paid  considerable  sums  of  money  after 
Cook's  death,  and  yet  he  had  previously  little  or 
no  money  at  bis  bankers.  Betting  men  are  not 
business  men,  and  he  may  have  received  the  notes 
and  paid  them  away  without  passing  them  thrpugh 
his  banker's  account  The  Attorney-General  should 
haye  endeavoured  to  trace  one  or  more  of  these 
notesj  and  the  chain  would  have  brought  some  facts 
oat  of  the  general  mystery.  The  counsel  for  the 
defendant  might,  upon  their  side,  have  adduced 
eridence  of  the  payment  of  money  to  him,  at 
that  date,  and  thus  removed  this  ground  of  suspi- 
cion. Cook  and  Palmer  were  apparently  partners 
in  betting  and  racing,  so  that,  when  the  former 
died  suddenly,  the  latter,  wanting  money  much, 
mj  have  appropriated  the  common  stock.  A  thief 
is  not  necessarily  a  murderer,  even  if  we  drop  the 
partnership,  and  assume  the  most  offensive  idea 
suggested. 

The  Attorney-General  mentioned  that  Palmer 
had  a  pecuniary  interest  in  poisoning  Cook,  while 
Serjeant  Shee  grounded  part  of  his  defence  upon 
the  interest  that  Palmer  had  in  the  preservation  of 
his  friend's  life.  The  accounts  between  them  are 
certainly  mystified,  and  Palmer,  when  deprived  of 
Cook,  went  to  the  wall. 

The  chemical  and  medical  evidence  given  on  the 
trial  is  disgraceful  to  science.  The  witnesses  for 
the  proseoution  swore  that  strychnine  could  not  be 
certainly  traced  in  a  body  after  death,  if  the  pre- 
cise quantity  necessary  to  destroy  life  had  been 
administered.  The  witnesses  for  the  defence 
siFore  with  equal  force  that  no  poison  was  more 
ttsilj  detected  thaa  strychnine.  One  set  of  che- 
mists declared  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
wlour  tests ;  and  another  insisted  upon  their  re- 
liability. One  scientific  man  was  certain  that 
strychnine  could  not  be  found  in  a  body  after  the 
l^pse  of  some  hours ;  another  said  he  had  killed 
liis  cat  with  that  poison — extracted  nearly  the 
^hole  from  the  body  and  had  it  in  his  pocket ; 
^hile  a  third  declared  that  he  would  extract  strych- 
jme  from  any  body,  however  putrescent,  until  it 
m  decomposed  into  dry  dust. 

One  medical  gentleman  swore  that  if  Mr.  Cook 
did  not  die  from  the  effects  of  strychnine,  there 
jna  BO  cognate  disease  to  which  he  could  ascribe 
ha  demise;  while  others  thought  that  it  could  be 
referred  to  several  causes,  such  as  an  epileptic 
ll^tack,  with  tetanic  complications,  oiiginating  in 
h"  habits  of  body  and  manner  of  life.  He  had 
sjphilitic  marks,  and  ulcers  in  his  throat.  He 
»w liable  to  great  excitement;  and  he  was  a  raau 
of  weak  constitution,  who,  nevertheless,  lived  in  a 
^ery  irregular  manner. 

^e  of  the  consequences  of  this  trial  should  be 
•  settlement  of  strychnine.     The  chemical  science 


of  the  day  should  tell  us  whether  it  may  or  may 
not  be  recovered  from  any  substance ;  and,  if  the 
colour  tests  be  satisfactory:  or  if  they  be  not,  what 
surer  evidence  can  be  afforded. 

The  Legislature  should  interpose  next  to  guard 
us  against  the  errors  of  apothecaries*  boys.  One 
young  fellow  swears  that  he  took  three  grains  of 
this  deadly  drug,  quite  sufficient  to  kill  three  per- 
sons, and  gave  them  to  Palmer,  without  bis  master's, 
knowledge.  The  proceeding  resembles  purloining, 
unless,  indeed,  strychnine  be  so  very  common  that 
three  grains  have  no  pecuniary  value.  This  young 
gentleman  is  not  believed  by  many  hearers  and 
readers.  They  think  that  he  kept  the  secret  too 
long ;  and,  indeed,  he  detailed  a  conversation  with 
Palmer  which  should  not  have  been  put  in  evidence 
from  the  Crown  side.  He  said  that  Palmer  in- 
quired from  him  what  quantity  would  kill  a  dog, 
and  if  it  could  be  afterwards  found  in  the  dog's 
stomach.  He  was  told  the  probable  quantity,  and 
informed  that  strychnine  could  not  be  traced  in  the 
stomach.  He  then  snapped  his  fingers,  and  said 
**  it's  all  right  ;*'  as  if  a  man  with  some  scientific 
pretensions,  who  had  only  a  few  years  previously 
left  the  hospital,  should  have  needed  to  ask  the 
questions ;  or  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
answers  obtained  from  a  druggist's  assistant. 

The  case  exhibits  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
evil  results  of  betting  and  racing  life.  3oth  Cook 
and  Palmer  were  in  pecuniary  circumstances  of  a 
respectable  character.  The  former  had  obtained 
property  worth  £12,000  to  £13,000.  He  had 
been  articled  to  a  solicitor;  but  he  preferred  the 
turf.  He  died  young — yet  his  iiJo:*ey  was  done; 
and  he  had  been  a  borrower,  on  tho  road  to  ruin. 
Palmer's  father  left  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  his  widow.  This  fortune  was  divided,  ulti- 
mately, among  his  family,  which  appears  then  to 
have  consisted  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter* 
William  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession. 
He  married  in  early  life  a  young  woman  with  a 
private  fortune,  equal  to  £4(00  annually.  Instead 
of  pursuing  his  business,  he  seems,  however,  to 
have  betted  and  raced  as  a  profession.  In  1S54, 
when  she  died,  the  immense  policy  executed  upon 
her  life  was  swept  away  in  the  discharge  of  his 
debts  to  a  solicitor  of  London  who  lent  money  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  monthly,  or  sixty  per 
cent,  annually  1  Again,  in  1855,  he  was  in  arrears 
to  that  person  an  equal  sum  which  had  swelled 
rapidly  upon  the  same  interest.  These  debts  were 
supported  on  bills  accepted  by  the  prisoner's 
mother ;  but  the  acceptances  are  forgeries.  The 
London  solicitor  must  have  inquired  respecting  the 
solvency  of  that  person.  At  Kugeley  he  would, 
probably,  learn  that  her  paper  to  the  extent  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pounds  would  have  been 
done  for  current  interest.  He  must  have  been 
surprised,  therefore,  that  if  she  had  determined  to 
as:>ist  her  son  she  should  do  it  by  a  circuitous 
method,  at  a  cost  to  him  of  sixty  per  cent !  No- 
body commiserates  the  losses  of  the  set  of  persons 
in  London  who  accommodate  betters  and  racers  on 
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terms  so  extravagant  that,  between  commissions,  j 
discounts,  and  wine-warrants,  ran  hard  upon  one 
hundred  per  cent.  Indeed,  these  people  can 
scarcely  lose  money.  The  world  must  run  hard, 
certaiidy,  if,  with  a  few  renewals,  they  are  not  safe 
in  any  Bankruptcy  Court  into  which  they  may 
follow  their  customers. 

The  trial  is  the  most  discreditable  to  the  oountiy 
that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  It  lays  bare 
one  mode  of  life  in  England  that  is  said  to  be  ex- 
tensively foUowed.  The  turf  has  become  a  profev- 
sion  which  is  overcrowded  by  "  men  of  character." 
It  is  the  common  ground  of  the  swindler  snd  his 
victims.  It  swallows  annually  many  young  persons, 
like  idols  of  old  Druid  times.  Its  priests  are  soli- 
citors and  shrewd  grooms  and  stable  boys.  Its 
fascinations  embrace  all  classes.  The  Derby  of 
185 6  is  not  dimmed  by  the  trial  of  the  day.  Nobles 
and  costermongers  are  alike  interested  in  an  event, 
and  races,  from  being  like  cricketting,  or  yachting, 
a  fair  sport,  have  become  synonymous  with  swin- 
dling, in  several  branches,  on  a  large  scale.  A 
strong  and  vigorous  hand  is  necessary  to  suppress 
a  system  that  has  rotted  out  the  core  of  a  large 
part  of  society,  and  left  a  putrefaction  more  dis- 
gusting than  any  in  which  the  puzzled  medicals 
had  ever  laboured  previously.  Even  the  issue  of 
this  trial — ^the  life  of  a  man  generally  known  to 
the  accomplished  givers  and  takers — has  been  the 
subject  of  heavy  beta.  The  gentlemen  who  support 
loeal  races  for  their  avowed  objects,  must  suppress 
betting — if  they  would  restore  the  health  of  their 
games— render  the  winnings  exclusively  honorary, 
and  make  black  legs  of  all  who  are  known  to  hazard 
cash  upon  the  issues. 

The  betting  raised  on  the  issue  of  this  trial  dis- 
graces the  land.  By  one  excellent  authority  on  these 
subject's,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  said 
to  have  been  staked  on  the  result  before  the 
Attorney-General  began  his  reply.  The  sum  pend- 
ing on  the  event  was  greatly  increased  before 
Tuesday  evening,  as  very  long  odds  must  have  been 
offered  against  the  life.  The  charge  is  not  appli- 
cable to  sporting  men  exdnsively,  or,  probably,  in 
a  great  proportion.  Betting  men  are  a  different 
community.  All  sporting  men  are  betting  ment- 
or nearly  all ;  but  they  form  a  small  portion  only 
of  the  latter  fraternity.  London  contains  many 
persons  who  will  make  a  bet  merely  to  have  a 
transaction — not  because  they  are  conversant  with 
the  subject — for  they  are  ready  on  all  topics. 
Their  activity,  in  this  instance,  goes  far  to  demon- 
strate that  moral  feeling  in  them  has  been  dosed 
with  strychnine  long  ago,  and  is  dead. 

The  exhibition  of  the  following  day  was  not 
creditable,  exactly,  to  the  racing  community; 
many  of  whom  were  in  the  court,  and  some  upon 
the  bench.  Speculation  in  any  trade  may  ruin  a 
man ;  and  every  man  cannot  retain  integrity  amid 
the  wreck  of  his  hopes.  John  Sadleir  did  not,  we 
believe,  attend  Tattersalls,  and  had  never  staked 
money  upon  racing  events ;  yet  he  passed  through 
all  the  crimes  imputed  to  Palmer  upon  »  much 


larger  aeale,  except  the  poisonings ;  and  Uka  ke 
employed  poison  for  himself  instud  of  Itis  Deieh* 
hours.  But  no  other  boainess  has  been  prodactke 
of  the  same  frightful  results  as  betting  on  noes. 
The  Parliament  interfered  to  stop  one  speeies  of 
betting,  because  it  was  oonvenient  for  tlie  poor, 
who  were,  we  believe,  veiy  much  obliged  by  tiieir 
attentions,  although  the  entire  system  shosid  hn 
been  demolished.  Three-fourths  of  the  peisom 
who  risk  money  upon  the  performances  of  liones» 
know  nothbg  respecting  them.  They  ooold  aoaicelT 
tell  a  good  horse  from  a  bad,  if  tiie  two  uimals 
stood  before  them.  Even  if  they  ksTS  sliuiied 
pedigrees,  they  cannot  tell  the  condition  of  the 
horses  at  the  post  The  mysteries  of  the  staUa 
are  secrets  to  them.  A  very  large  number  of 
races  are  crosses.  To  quite  three-fourths  of  tlie 
persons  who  risk  a  little  on  the  turf,  the  event  is 
one  of  absolute  chance.  It  resembles  lotteries,  and 
should  share  their  fate.  The  gentlemen  of  £of- 
land  could  afford  to  keep  a  good  stud,  and  m 
their  best  horse  for  the  borough  or  county  pkte. 
without  mixing  themselves  up  in  transactions  tk 
are  not  considered  creditable.  The  trial  vfaidi 
closed  on  Tuesday  obviously  originated  in  this 
passion.  Cook  might  have  been  a  very  respeeUble 
solicitor,  worth  ten  or  twelve  thou&and  pooods  it 
this  moment,  if  he  could  have  abstained  from  the 
temptations  of  the  turf.  They  led  him  into  a 
miserable  and  wicked  life,  and  brought  him  to  i 
woeful  death.  Unquestionably,  he  was  a  verr 
licentious  person,  whose  constitution,  never  stroBg, 
had  rotted  under  his  crimes.  He  appears  to  hire 
engaged  in  Palmer's  proceedings  with  an  ohligiiif 
avidity,  inconsistent  with  honesty,  or  with  a  knov- 
ledge  of  business.  One  cannot  see  how  the  in- 
surance on  the  life  of  Qeorge  Bates  was  to  prodsce 
money  honestly.  If  a  man  wants  to  gamble  vpoa 
the  life  of  another  person,  he  exposes  himself  io 
great  temptation ;  and  a  policy  on  the  life  of  i 
healthy  bbourer  for  ten  thonsaad  pounds  is  i 
heavy  burden  upon  the  income  of  any  speetditor, 
and  will  originate  the  wish  that  the  burden  vete 
dead. 

William  Palmer's  history  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable narratives  we  poesess.  He  began  hfe 
with  an  ample  expectancy.  He  chose  an  honoar* 
able  profession,  requiring  a  long  coune  of  stotlji 
and  he  appears  to  have  bestowed  an  average  cutio 
his  cksses.  He  returned  to  his  native  town,  vitb 
the  probability  of  acquiring  that  fair  amoimt  ot 
professional  engagements  which  maybeanticipit^ 
by  an  attentive  person  in  oourse  of  yean.  He 
could  aflbrd,  unlike  many  yoang  medioal  meOi  to 
wait  for  fortune  without  privation  or  suffering.  He 
married  early,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  tioe 
attached  sincerely  to  the  lady,  who,  either  by  > 
foul  crime  the  roost  horrible  that  can  be  coBt«n- 
plated,  or  by  natural  causes,  has  been  renioTed 
from  the  suffering  and  torture  that,  from  all  tkc 
statements  made  respecting  her  character,  she  na^ 
now  have  undergone.  The  marriage  was,  in  p^' 
niary  circumstances,  fortunate,  yet  by  «>  »*"* 
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cSsproportionate  to  the  position  of  a  man  who  luid 
good  reason  to  anticipate  the  possession  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  the  property  of 
bis  father.  Still,  an  annnal  income  of  four  hundred 
pounds  was  a  great  advantage  in  the  household  of 
a  youog  surgeon.  This  was  the  condition  of 
WHliam  Palmer  a  few  years  sinoe,  in  his  surgery  at 
Rugeley.  The  choice  of  place  did  not  indicate 
amhitioD.  Eogeley  appears  for  its  population  and 
its  position  near  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Lutterworth, 
Walsall,  Wdverhampton,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  other  towns,  to  be  over  supplied  with  medical 
men.  A  young  man  settling  there  gives  evidence 
that  he  is  not  ambitious  of  fame  or  fortune.  Still, 
Pahner'a  was  an  exceptional  case.  He  was  not 
dependent  upon  his  profession  for  the  means  of 
living.  He  was  to  dwell  at  home,  among  his  old 
neighbours  and  friends.  He  would  have  scope 
enough  for  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  Medioil 
men  meet  that  everywhere.  In  course  of  time  he 
might  discharge  his  expenses.  All  the  materiab  of 
a  happy  and  useful  life  were  there.  So  also  was 
one  of  the  curses  of  English  society.  We  should 
greatly  like  to  read  his  betting  books.  They  began, 
we  suspect,  with  small  sums,  such  sums  as  shop- 
keeper's risk ;  and  he  was  fortunate  in  backing  the 
right  horse  with  heavy  odds.  The  operation  was 
repeated  successfully.  The  doctor  believed  that 
he  had  studied  physiology  to  purpose.  Then  a 
little  higher  stakes  would  bring  him  into  more 
frequent  contact  with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
The  turf  supplies  introduction  to  good  customers. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  was  deep  in  bets, 
for  the  shore  siuks  rapidly,  before  he  considered  them 
as  otherwise  than  subsidiary  to  his  profession.  His 
practice  was  never  hirge.  How  could  it  be  large  ? 
The  means  pursued  were  adopted  by  miscalculation. 
Even  foob  do  not  select  their  medical  adviser  from 
those  who  join  in  their  follies.  That  coarse  would 
never  soit  them.  Medical  men  can  afford  less  to 
attend  races  than  any  other  chiss.  They  have  never 
time  entirely  at  their  own  choosing,  and  absence 
fieqoently  becomes  an  obstacle  to  their  prosperity. 
The  profession  was  inconsbtent  with  the  passion ; 
therefore  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  passion  pursued 
to  its  legitimate  consequences. 

Pahner,  unlike  Cook,  was  a  cool  man.  In  that 
nspect  he  was  qualified  for  the  turf.  Still,  he 
mast  have  betted  badly.  Other  circumstances 
show  that  ho  was  a  bad  calcuktor.  He  is  de- 
Bcribfd  as  a  shrewd  person.  Serjeant  Shoe 
stjled  him  a  clear  headed  business  man.  He  may 
be  a  hard,  stolid  man,  and  that  is  quite  consistent 
vith  a  oool  mind,  and  rough,  strong  nerves.  He 
ntaj  be  gifted  with  canning,  of  a  certain  class ;  but 
be  is  neither  dewer,  nor  shrewd,  in  the  ordinary 
Moeptation  of  the  latter  term.  Clever  men  may 
commit  manslaughter,  for  they  may  be  passionate 
nen,  devoid,  like  Sampson,  of  their  strength  for  a 
time;  but  they  do  not  often  perpetrate  murder; 
«wl  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  they  should 
sot— it  is  a  misoalculation,  even  without  the  laws 
of  hmuitf  and  morality.    Society  would  be  de- 


stroyed, if  to  the  evil  passions  that  tempt  to 
this  guilt,  foresight  and  talent  were  added.  Ser- 
jeant Shee  argued  that  Palmer,  being  a  business 
man,  endowed  with  great  abilities,  must  be  innocent 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  tried,  on  account  of 
the  blunders  he  committed,  if  he  were  guilty. 
They  were  inconsistent  with  his  character  for  cool 
calcuUtion.  But  this  character  was  equally  incon- 
sistent with  his  life  for  several  years.  He  managed 
the  business  in  which  he  engaged  badly,  for, 
although  not  personally  extravagant,  he  was 
£12,000  behind  in  1854.  It  was  cleared  away  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy  upon  his  poor  wife.  Some 
persons  say,  more  harshly,  more  tersely,  it  was 
paid  by  the  profits  of  his  wife's  death.  In  the 
autumn  of  I8$5,  he  was  again  £12,000  in  debt,  to 
a  bill  discounter.  It  was  to  be  discharged  by  the 
profits  on  his  brother's  death.  He  is  accused  of 
having  accelerated  the  event.  That,  at  least« 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation 
•^r  done  experimentally — if  done  at  all;  for  thia 
brother  was  rapidly  slaughtering  himself.  Pay- 
ment of  this  policy  was  refused.  A  law  plea  was 
threatened.  At  the  crisis  of  this  dispute,  he  pro- 
posed a  similar  policy  of  five  figures  on  another 
life,  in  apparent  ignorance  that  no  Company  would 
assume  di  that  risk,  and  that  transactions  in  Life 
Assurances  are  generally  known  in  the  trade ;  for 
large  transactions  are  shared  among  several  offices. 
We  are  aware  that  no  ability  can  provide  against 
disaster  in  speculations ;  but  a  professional  better 
makes  a  book,  hedgeo,  turns,  and  twines  through  a 
ruck  of  horses,  until  he  is  tolerably  secure.  The 
novices  pay.  Palmer,  we  suspect^  was  always  a 
novice,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

These  debts  were  increased  by  an  extravagant 
interest.  Sixty  per  cent,  was  an  inordinate  price 
to  charge  for  money ;  and  those  who  lent  it  at 
that  charge  should  have  suspected  the  fault  in  the 
bills ;  for  if  this  man's  mother,  being  a  person  of 
large  property,  had  accepted  the  paper,  it  could 
have  been  discounted  where  it  was  made  on  easy 
terms.  The  monetary  transactions  show  that  Cook 
and  Palmer  were  both  under  extreme  difficulties, 
which  came  on  with  inconceivable  rapidity ;  and 
even  when  one  olearance  was  effected,  the  passion 
remained,  and  they  pursued  the  course  to  ruin  with 
eager  steps. 

The  sentence  of  Tuesday — the  disclosures  of  the 
previous  two  weeks — the  rumours  of  the  past  two 
months— were  apparently  all  lost  upon  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Derby.  Epsom  exceedingly 
flourished  this  year.  The  attendance  of  holiday 
folks  was  immense ;  and  if  they  were  not  tempted 
to  risk  a  little,  their  numbers  might  not  cause  any 
regret.  The  anxiety  and  care  apparent  on  the 
Grand  Stand  evinced  the  magnitude  of  the  stakes. 
The  favourite  was  outrun.  No  horse  expected  to 
be  first  came  in  at  the  head.  A  despised  animal, 
low  upon  the  list,  made  the  best  running,  and  a 
little  fortune  to  his  owners.  More  than  half  a 
million  changed  hands  on  the  event.  Many  per- 
sons will  raise  money  at  forty,  fifty,  sixty  per  cent. 
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to  meet  tbe  debts  of  honour  that  they  have  made  P 
Others  will  be  embarrassed  for  weeks  or  months. 
The  greengrocer's  bill  and  the  baker's  will  be 
postponed  because  the  wrong  horse  won  at  Epsom. 
All  this  monetary  trouble  is  unnecessary,  eyen  to 
the  excitement  of  racing;  and  it  transforms  amuse* 
ment  into  gambling,  and  sporting  into  a  greedy 
groTelling  after  gold. 

The  trial  of  Palmer  began  and  closed  ^pon  cir- 
cumstantial evidence.  The  Crown  produced  no 
direct  proof  of  guilt ;  and  none  was  practicable  in 
the  case.  A  large  portion  of  the  evidence  waa 
unsatisfactory ;  and  very  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses. 
The  Attorney-Cieneral  endeavoured  to  show  that 
Pahner  had  motives  for  seeking  the  death  of  Cook, 
and  Serjeant  Shee  that  all  his  interest  lay  in  pre- 
serving his  friend's  life.  It  was  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  a  great  deal  can  be  said  on  both  sides. 
The  advantages  of  the  death  or  life  of  Cook  were 
subjects  of  calculation  to  Palmer,  and  he  did  not 
calculate  well  on  other  occasions.  As  an  investi- 
gation was  in  progress  respecting  the  death  of  his 
brother,  three  months  previously,  a  fresh  inquiry 
on  a  new  death  was  embarrassing.  The  bills  and 
engagements  before  him  could  have  been  met  with 
more  prospect  of  success  if  Cook  had  survived  than 
after  his  death.  The  accounts  between  tlie  parties 
are  not  so  clear  that  an  accountant  could  make 
more  than  a  case  of  suspicion  out  of  them.  Palmer 
had  an  awkward  habit  of  transacting  other  people's 
business  for  them,  if  he  has  not  misappropriated 
part  of  Cook's  money.  Such  habits,  however,  exist; 
and  a  clear  case  could  not  be  made  from  these 
transactions. 

The  public  will  require  from  the  proceedings  in 
this  trial  more  distinct  evidence  than  has  been  pro- 
cured respecting  the  symptoms  of  strychnine,  and, 
especially,  the  operation  of  the  tests  used  for  its 
discovery.  Dr.  Taylor  said  that  he  could  not 
always  find  strychnine  where  it  had  been  applied. 
Dr.  B£C8  confirmed  this  opinion.  Professor  Chris- 
tisson  said  that  he  would  not  expect  always  to 
discover  strychnine.  Other  medical  men  agreed 
with  them,  and  equally  good  authorities  expressed 
a  precisely  different  view.     Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bris- 


tol, and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  ^  km 
conducted  experiments  upon  the  subject,  contend 
that  they  have  always  found  stychuine  irheremit 
has  been  administered.  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  plaee 
confidenee  in  the  colour  tests,  while  Mr.  Herapath 
relied  upon  them,  although  he  could  operate  bj 
others ;  and  one  gentleman  considered  stiyduune 
more  easily  discovered  than  any  other  poisoD. 

This  evidence  requires  correction.  Tbe  dispute 
affects  facts,  and  can  be  set  at  rest.  Mr.  Herapath 
offered  to  discover  and  extract  strychnine,  under 
any  circumstances,  in  the  presence  of  the  jorj— 
and  Lord  Campbell  decided  that  they  oodd  not 
witness  experiments;  but  our  chemists  renais 
under  a  stigma  until  this  difference  of  opinion  u 
removed,  while  even  the  Government  might 
institute  an  examination  of  the  general  qnes* 
tiou. 

This  special  case  was  evidently  decided  upon  a 
narrow  point.  The  general  character  and  transac- 
tions of  the  prisoner,  evolved  upon  the  trial,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  external  rumoorsnot 
before  the  jury,  must  have  told  fearfully  against 
him  in  their  minds.  The  scientific  testimon;  vas 
contradictory ;  but  his  purchase  of  strychnine  o& 
the  day  of  Cook's  death  was  not  denied.  Tbe 
alleged  purchase  or  gift  on  the  preceding  evening 
was  not  clearly  proved.  Tbe  jnry  had  no  explana- 
tion of  the  purpose  designed  by  that  purchase,  or 
of  the  disposal  of  the  poison.  Any  man  who  bnjs 
strychnine  must  have  an  end  in  view ;  and  he  can- 
not forget  soon,  how  he  has  used,  or  where  he  has 
placed,  this  deadly  drug.  Palmer  certainly  evinced 
little  sagacity,  in  accordance,  we  think,  with  his 
general  character,  by  purchasing  this  poison  at 
Rugeley  ;  but  that  circumstance  has  nothing  to  do 
with  its  employment.  The  purchase  is  tacitly  ad- 
mitted :  the  purpose  is  not  explamed.  The  jiin 
could  not  get  over  that  fact,  and  it  was  the  dark- 
est and  plainest  incident  in  the  evidence* 

llomance  has  few  details  more  terrible  than 
rumour  in  this  case ;  or  even  more  dreadful  than 
the  proved  facts.  Will  they  procui-e  for  as  a  la» 
regulating  the  sale  of  poisons  and  their  circaUtioD 
by  druggists'  apprentices  with  no  more  ceremon 
than  nails  or  tape  P 


POLITICAL    NARRATIVE. 


We  know  not  one  sober,  staid  man  who  believes 
in  the  peace  as  an  abiding  and  sincere  arrangement ; 
and  yet  we  were  requested  to  rejoice  therefore  upon 
Thursday  last,  as  if  something  good  and  great  had 
been  achieved. 

The  Prince  of  Prussia  is  here  in  search  of  a 
wife.  He  is  the  Prince  by  courtesy.  His  father, 
who  is  the  present  King's  brother,  is  the  real  Prince. 
He  comes  after  the  Princess  Royal,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  successful. 


A  Prince  of  Sweden  is  to  visit  us  upon  a  simOat 
errand.  The  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  is  his 
attraction.  Thus  we  have  the  descendant  of  a  person 
who  kept  a  village  Inn  in  Prance  coming  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  the  grand-daughter  of  George  lU- 
Tempora  mufaniur,  otherwise,  the  rumour  vould 
not  float. 

Strange  timca  they  are  totally.  An  Austrian 
Archduke — an  uncomnion  species  of  the  Pb" 
ffett9U — is  at  Paria^  visiting  in  the  Tuilkries  tie 
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oocapant  thereof — another  Buonaparte !  And  the 
joung  Emperor  of  Hapsburgh  House  threatens  to 
come  to  Ltko  Constance  for  a  confidential  inter* 
tIcv  with  the  Corsicau. 

The  new  Concordni  between  Home  and  Vienna 
produces  discordance.  It  brought  together  a 
spiritual  parliament  of  bishops  in  the  Austrian 
metropolis;  where  all  Parliaments  are  regarded 
with  horror.  These  holy  men  were  with  difficulty 
persuaded  to  vbit  their  respective  dioceses  for  the 
celebration  of  Pentecost.  It  is  unlikely  that  they 
\rill  revisit  the  capital  to  legislate  af  an  early  date. 
Austria|contain8  many  Protestants,  and  the  Bishops, 
armed  with  this  concordat,  threatened  to  keep  their 
bodies  above  ground  if  they  die  by  any  meaus. 
The  poor  Protestants  are  required  to  live  for  ever, 
whereas  it  is  most  difficult  to  live  at  all  under  the 
rale  of  these  people. 

The  cunniug  tactician  of  Paris,  having  allowed 
Austria  to  execute  this  concordat,  now  proposes  to 
place  a  Buonaparte  in  the  Vatican.  PiuB  is  only 
in  bis  sixty-fifth  year,  but  he  is  over  burthencd 
with  cares,  diseases,  and  many  other  ills  of  life. 
This  would  be  a  bold  stroke,  at  which  Austria 
trembles,  and  Sardinia  is  uncomfortable. 

Italy  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  without  the 
remotest  hope  of  permanent  peace  until  a  very 
complete  revolution  has  banished  Kaiser,  Emperor, 
a^d  Pope — or  has  transforned  the  latter  into  an 


ecclesiastical  ruler,  without  temporal  territories 
or  secular  functions. 

Wars  have  not  ceased.  A  bloody  contest  sub- 
sists on  Central  America,  where  a  large  mob  of 
persons,  without  any  higher  right  to  rule  than  any 
other  members  of  the  swell  mob  possess,  have  in- 
vaded the  young  republics  of  that  nnfortunate 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  established  themselves  in 
Nicaragua,  with  the  view  of  making  Central 
America  over  to  the  United  States.  To  the  date 
of  onr  intelligence  they  had  been  thrice  defeated^ 
and  were  in  straitened  circumstances,  entrenched 
among  difficulties  at  Grenada,  the  capital  of  Nicar* 
agua ;  but  as  they  may  receive  numerous  reinforce- 
ments from  thg  States  the  war  will  live  for  a  long 
time — the  war  as  the  States,  people  call  it — all 
other  persons  describe  it  as  robbery. 

The  Russians  have  recommenced  their  war  with 
the  Circassians,  whom  they  threaten  with  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  late  treaty,  which  left  them  power  to 
rebuild  the  forts  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea  facilitates  their  objects. 

The  army  are  slowly  returning  home. 

The  Militia  force  will  be  disembodied  at  an  early 
date. 

Our  quarrels  with  the  United  States  are  not  yet 
solved,  and  President  Pierce,  having  determined  to 
die  game,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  extinguished 
in  his  official  day. 
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J^rofeswr  JTiUon's  JTorh.     Vol.  V.     Edinburgh  : 
William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

This  volume  closes  the  "Noctes  Ambrosiance," 

and  includes  the  "profane"  Chaldee  manuscript. 

The  "Noctes"  take  a  great  part  of  their  value 

now  from  their  reminiscences  of  the  past.     They 

^  oM  almanacs,  certainly — of  intelligence  and 

^t,  becoming,  unlike  almanacs  in  general,  better 

by  age.    This  volume  comes  down  to  a  very  recent 

<Jftc— to  the  festivities  after  the  Reform  BiU,  the 

"tuners  of    Grey  and  Edinburgh,  Durham   and 

Glasgow,  and  the  loves  of  Lambton  and  Brougham. 

These  great  gatherings  seem  only  as  of  yesterday. 

Those  who  figured  in  them  return  to  the  mind  as 

i^e  acquaintance,  with  whom  we  criticised  the  last 

^-works.    They  are  only  a  little  older  than  Alma 

^^  Inkermann.    Yet  the  survivor  j  have  become 

^2^  and  feeble.      Durham  and   Grey,  Peel  and 

^elKngton,  have  passed  away.     New  earls,  a  new 

^^<roDet,  and  a  new  duke  have  taken  the  places  of 

^'^  ^  old  with  manifest  disadvantage — unless,  per- 

*^p9,  at   Durham — ^that    remains    to    be    seen. 

°^^ — milar  devastation  has  been  wrought  among  the 

^^^wUcr  personages.     Professor  Wilson's  younger 

^'i  last  brother — an  amicable  and  gifted  man, 

*^  possessed  acquirements  in  natural  science-— 


died  during  the  last  month.  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  has  been  long  the  highest  authority  upon 
metaphysical  literature  in  the  University,  also  died 
during  the  month.  The  *'  chairs"  made  "  vaoant" 
in  Edinburgh  within  a  short  period,  are  all,  or  will 
all,  be  filled,  in  one  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  fill 
them  in  another. 

The  years  passed  by  Professor  Wilson  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  other  parts  of  England,  colonn^  his 
life  through.  He  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises, 
and  excelled  in  them.  Among  other  matters  he 
had  a  notion  of  the  ring,  and  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Liter  apologists  of  pugilism.  He 
deemed  it  a  better  means  of  settling  quarrels 
than  bowie-knives,  or  daggers,  or  gouging,  and 
therein  he  was  right — only  it  is  better  still  not  to 
quarrel. 

Sbep.  Tickler's  sleepin*. 

North.  Thus  no  maa  need  fight  at  all  nnleti  he  choosei 
— and  no  man  need  fight  a  moment  longer  than  he  chooaea  ; 
and  hence  are  the  English — in  the  boxing  coaaties — the 
least  qaarrelsome  of  the  nations  of  Earope. 

Snir.  The  boiin'  coontica? 

NoKTn.  Yes,  James,  the  boiing  counties.  Unfortanateljr, 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  the  laws  of  xnt  kino 
arc  nnicnowu— and  the  np  and  down  system— sarage  as  in 
Kentucky — prevails  to  such  an  extent,  as  may  well  make  a 
Briton  blush  black  while  he  veeps.    What  maimings  and 
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BiuderiDgi  thta  belkll !  Mora  loss  of  lift  and  limb  in  om 
year  than  oyer  all  the  rest  of  England  in  twenty,  in  fair 
stand-np  fight ;  though  who  will  say  that  the  men  of  the 
Norlh  are  not  naturally  as  brave  as  their  brethren  who  lire 
nnder  better  laws — and  with  whom,  as  I  said,  iair  play  is 
honoar  and  humanity  P 
Ship.  That's  deceesive. 

The  fashion  of  the  northern  counties  has  im- 
proved. Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are,  we  pre- 
sume, not  worse  behaved  than  Middlesex  or  Surrey. 
We  doubt  if  they  are  not  rather  better — and  the 
following  extract  was  probably  more  of  a  satirical 
than  a  serious  argument. 

North.  Satingnish  the  London  Ring  and  yon  eztingnish 
all  the  Kings  in  England.  In  it  the  laws  are  settled  as  in  a 
Court  of  Judicatory  of  the  last  resort.  In  it  the  best  men 
contend — London  against  all  England,  and  all  England  with 
London  against  the  world.  The  prorinees  look  up  to  the 
capital  in  all  things — Westminster-hall,  St.  Steren's,  Corent- 
gardeo,  Monlsey-ilnrst.  What  a  people  of  pettifoggers  we 
should  be,  were  there  no  woolsack  sodly  soliciting  tiie  sitting 
down  thereon  of  an  Eldon,  a  Lyndhurst,  or  a  Vaux  !  What 
odd  oratory  would  be  ours,  if  there  were  no  grander  field  for 
its  display  than  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  by  Glasgow's  gander 
cackled  and  hissed  orer  from  the  Calton  to  the  Goose-Dnbs  P 
In  provincial  towns  the  genins  of  Kemble,  and  Cook,  and 
Kean  would  have  fretted  and  strutted  its  little  hoar  in  vain } 
and  but  for  the  London  Iling,  pitched  on  fair  Hoolsey- 
Hurst,  by  Thames's  silrer  side,  no  such  glorious  title  would 
have  been  known  as  *'  Champion  of  England*' — and  Jem 
Belcher  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  without  his  fame. 

They  are  fragments  of  the  past ;  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  Hallway  Company  are  threatened  with 
prosecution  now  for  accommodating  "the  fancy" 
and  enabling  them  "  to  dodge  the  beaks*' 

"  Ireland  is  my  greatest  difficulty."  That  was 
once  the  complaint  of  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel. 
We  copy  a  few  sentences  in  themselves  not  a  bad 
description  of  the  Ireland  of  these  times  : — 

SuKP.  Ah«s !  for  Ireland. 

NoaiH.  From  the  depth  of  my  heart  a  voice  responds — 
alas !  for  Ireland. 

SuEP.  Can  naelhing,  think  ye,  Sir,  ba  dune  for  her — the 
Gem  0*  the  Sea  ? 

North.  It  would  seem  to  require  the  touch  of  some  angel's 
hand^not  to  burnish  up  the  gem,  for  it  is  green  as  any 
emerald — not  to  wipe  away  the  stains  of  blood  that  often 
ruefully  redden  the  verdure  when  at  its  brightest — but  to 
heal  the  heart-wounds  and  the  soul-sores,  from  which  the 
poison  flows — and  which  seem  incurable  by  human  skill, 
festering,  and  inflaming,  and  mortifying,  till  on  all  hands  are 
misery,  madness,  and  death. 

Shep.  Strang — Strang — strong. 

North.  Words  weak  as  water.    Two  murders  a  day  I 

Shep.  Wha  are  the  murderers  ? 

North.  Almost  all  Catholics. 

Ship.  The  murdered. 

North.  Almost  all  Catholics. 

Shep.  It  canna  be  their  religion. 

North.  God  forbid  I  should  say  it  was  their  religion. 

Shep.  What  can  be  the  cause  P 

North,  The  wickedness  of  the  heart,  infuriated  by  super- 
stition. The  horrid  delusion  has  been  long  gathering  over 
their  conscience,  till  it  has  become  black  as  night, — and  now 
the  eye  of  the  soul — as  conscience  has  been  called — sees  not 
the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  life — and  hands  break  through 
its  walls  without  pity  and  without  remorse. 

An  angel's  hand  has  touched  the  island.  He  was 
the  aogel  of  deatbi  carrying  famine  in  his  left 


hand«  and  feret  in  his  right.  Miserable  imects, 
animalculsB  that  the  microscope  could  scarcelj  en. 
body  were  his  army.  A  miserable  march  wasthei^ 
The  isle  forgot  its  emerald  hue.  It  becane 
brown  and  black.  The  banished  and  buried  veie 
reckoned  in  one  year  by  millions.  The  oceaa  vis 
covered  with  the  flying.  Even  the  United  States 
became  afarid  of  this  invasion,  wide  as  are  their 
fields  and  prairies.  The  change  in  Irelaad  is  verj 
remarkable.  It  has  atill  it^  foul  murders,  like 
other  lands,  but  its  soil  is  not  redder  than  Eng- 
lish fields ;  for  the  morality  of  a  people  depends 
somewhat  on  their  prosperity. 

The  wild  run  of  Lord  Brougham  to  InvernciS 
and  the  North  is  still  remembered  as  a  very  good 
joke  by  those  who  don't  admire  the  ei-Chancellor 
in  Scotland.  His  promise  to  write  to  the  King 
from  Inverness  was  merely  a  touching  acknovl&ig- 
ment  of  Highland  gratitude  for  reform.  The 
grand  ovation  furnished  the  Times,  and  of  coiir« 
its  echoes  in  the  press,  with  material  for  leaders. 
The  Times  adopted  zealously  the  cause  of  the  la!e 
Viscount  Melbourne  in  his  quarrel  with  Ld 
Brougham — in  which  we  think  still,  as  then,  itc 
legal  had  the  better  cause  than  the  political  Peer. 
We  quote  the  Shepherd's  leader  on  Brougham  :- 

SuEP.  Me  and  Hairy  Brumm*s  great  freeut,  sod  Uu 
yoursel,  Sir,  hc*s  the  grandest  companion  I  ken,  either  ia  i 
mixed  company  o*  ordinar  dimensions,  or  at  s  Ut-^vt. 
crack.  He  seems  to  hae  made  a  kind  o'  triamphal  prOoTW 
or  processioa  through  Scotland  in  a  post-ehaise,  ssd  vt 
dout  occasionally  fowre  horses ;  and  I  wu  glsd  to  m,  tv 
my  ain  sake,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  received  the  UteU. 
o*  the  same  hrughs  that,  twenty  years  sin*  sjne,  hid  («• 
ferred  that  honour  on  me  for  the  Q^eciCi  Wake. 

TickLSE.  Scotland  hast  reason  to  be  proud  of  jonr  fnci, 
James;  for  with  her  he  passed  his  brilliant  youth,  ssd  wiihu 
the  walls  of  our  own  old  College,  andof  onr  own  old  hriu- 
ment  Hoose,  was  first  seen  fitfully  shining  that  nestil  i* 
which  ere  long  burst  into  so  bold  and  bright  s  blue,  ir^ 
illumined  his  liigh  career  in  the  English  courts  of  Iiv.  ^* 
the  greatest  legislative  assembly  in  tha  world. 

Shef.  He  was  a  real  orator. 

TiCKLXR.  He  led  the  Commons-^and  had  no  ev>jil  ^ 
Canning. 

KoRTH.  He  never  led  the  Commons,  and  he  was  aoiu'^ 
for  Canning. 

Shef.  What  ails  the  Times  at  Hury  BnawF 

North.  Hang  me  if  I  know. 

Sh£F.  They'll  no  be  able  to  rin  him  doQA,Sir. 

NoxTH.  The  Times  hiU  hard—flghU  at  points— b  good 
with  both  baods— up  to  all  the  manouvres  of  Uie  Loo^ 
Ring^  always  in  tip«top  condition — and  in  i  eioKfd^ 
fails  in  getting  the  ftdl  either  by  back.look  or  croH-bolbKi. 
He  can  lick  all  tlie  London  dailies  ^thoogh  mm  of  (^  ^ 
strong,  wiry  chaps,  and  tery  ngly  custooeis— sD  kirt  ^^ 
Standard;  and  the  fine  science  and  great  strength  rftb« 
Standard  have  given  him  the  championship  of  the  pm^ 

6Hir.  They  any  the  Timet  fechu  booty  ? 

North.  They  who  said  ao  Ued— he  u  above  s  brifct- 
and  by  his  own  power  porehaBaa  his  own  gold.  Bst  ^ 
are  other  passions  besides  the  *'aari  sacra  isBm""^ 
devils  beaides  Mammon. 

The  next  volume  of  Professor  Wilson'*  ^ 
will  consist  of  "  Essays,"  chiefly  extracted  ft« 
*•  Blackwood's  Magazine."  Many  of  them  amplj 
deserve  publication  in  a  separate  form.  Thejjiifc 
widely  from  the  "  Noctea"  in  their  «han»t«r  *» 
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objects.  Other  papers,  and  fragments  of  papers, 
the  notes  ef  those  admirable  lectures  which  were 
delivered  to  his  students  with  classic  and  chaste 
eloquence,  maj,  we  hope,  form  part  of  his  collected 
works— for  they  would  be  an  extremely  valuable 
addition  to  our  literature. 


Tauo  and  Leonora.  1  vol.  8vo.  By  See  Panta- 
LEONE  DEGLi  Gambacoeti.  Loudou :  Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

All  the  admirers  of  Tasso  will  naturally  wish  to 
read  these  commentaries  of  Ser  Fantaleone,  only 
edited  by  the  author  of  "  Mary  Powell,"  who  has 
not  even  transformed  them  into  modern  English, 
bat  preserved  the  good  old  strong  Saxon  style  of 
E\reljn,  by  whom,  probably,  they  were  translated 
ia  those  dnys  of  his  leisure  that  preceded  the  Plague 
and  the  Fire  of  London.  They  relate  the  trials 
and  troubles  of  Tasso  and  Leonara  D'Este — ^a 
princess  of  that  noble  house,  who,  being  the  sister 
of  the  reigniog  Duke,  could  love,  but  dared  not 
marry,  the  poet.  Royal  marriage  bills  existed  m 
Italy  during  Tasso's  time. 

Ser  Pantaleone  is  himself  an  old  bachelor — a 

ttiost  respectable  courtier,  and  a  worthy  man — who 

intends  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  year  after  year, 

for  a  very  long  while  indeed.     The  wisdom  that 

ke  throws  into  his  trifling  details  is  wonderful  in 

this  latter  and  weaker  age.      His  sympathy  for 

Leonora — that  is,  Laura — and  Tasso,  is  refreshing 

to  read  as  a  stream  in  the  desert  is  to  see,  and 

especially  to  drink  from.     This  is  the  best  summer 

hook  that  we  have  seen  this  year;  and  all  its 

readers  will  love  Ser  Pantaleone  as  he  loved  Tasso 

and  Laura — with  the  addition  of  bella  or  cara,  to 

scan  for  Leonora.     We  do  not  undertake  to  tell 

the  story — it  is  an  old  story,  well  known;  and 

nobody  can  dscribe  it  so  weU  as  the  Chevalier 

Paataleone ;   in  proof  thereof,  read  the  following 

account  of  criticism  on  "  Jerusalem  Delivered" : — 

The  wothittg  kindneH  of  Madama  Leonora  to  him  at  this 
time  wu  ainmi^  aad  donhtleaa  proved  balm  to  liis  heart. 
Had  it  been  less,  he  woold  probably  have  lacked  oomposnre 
to  finish  his  immortal  poem ;  whidi  being  at  length  wound 
>p,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of  all  bat  hii  ill-wishers,  was 
Mibmitted  by  him,  with  his  nsoal  modesty  and  good-temper, 
to  the  criticisma  of  his  friends  at  Eome. 

In  troth,  I  believe  not  there  ever  was  a  hnmbler.minded 
or  geaUer  man  of  genius.  Ah !  what  irritations  and  vexa- 
tions did  he  not  meekly  take  from  eaptiooa  cavillers !  What 
*<ualesa  otyectioDs !  What  absurd  emeudatioiis  I  He,  the 
(Urliag  and  glory  of  all  Italy. 

One  professed  to  find  impiety  in  connecting  fiction  with 
s  rsligioos  subject,  and  thought  the  poem  had  better  be  sup- 
pressed altogether.  Another  reoommended  him,  as  a  friend, 
tQ  leave  out  all  about  enchantment,— it  was  dangerous  to 
biTe  any  dealings  with  the  black  art.  A  third  wonld  have 
Nothing  whatever  to  say  on  the  subject  of  love ;  oh,  no  I 
Morinda,  Armida,  Brminia,  and  Sophronia,  were  all  to  be 
Scratched  out  A  fourth  considered  the  unity  of  the  fable 
^oaUbe  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  principal  hero, 
'Unaido.  A  fifth  wonld  be  content  with  the  suppression  of 
th«  incident  of  the  buried  peison ;  a  sixth  requested,  in  the 
'^leit  manner  imaginable,  that  he  would  omit  the  won- 


derful ship ;  a  seventh,  that  the  garden  of  Armida  might 
be  made  more  of  a  gardener's  ground,  devoted  to  onions, 
carrots,  and  cabbages,  instead  of  so  dreadfully  romantic;  an 
eighth,  that  there  might  be  no  allasion  to  kisses. 

And  these  were  your  professional  critics,  I  warrant  you; 
men  who  held  their  heads  altogether  above  poor  original 
geniuses  ;  men  who  knew  what  ought  to  be  done  and  ought 
to  be  said,  according  to  this  rule  and  Mother,  and  yet  could 
not  for  the  life  of  them  write  anything  themselves  that  any 
one  but  themselves  would  take  the  least  pleasure  in  reading! 

I  think  all  this  worried  him  a  good  deal,  sweetly  as  he 
took  it.  He  consented  to  one  alteration  after  another,  and 
even  to  making  Erminia,  not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  nun  ; 
and  saw  one  after  another  of  his  sweet  fancies  stripped  of 
their  blossoms,  and  robbed  of  their  bloom,  their  boughs,  and 
their  branches,  till  nothing  but  a  dry,  arid  trunk  remained. 
He  went,  sad  yet  not  surly,  to  Madama  Leonora,  and  told 
her  to  what  he  hud  yielded. 

She  would  not  hear  of  it ;  woald  not  part  with  an  inci- 
dent !  a  line !  a  syllable  I  praised  all  and  everything,  with  a 
woman's  generous  warmth,  and  satariscd  his  critics  with  a 
woman's  irony.  "  Ah,  Madama !"  he  said,  '*  you  have  over- 
paid me" — and  there  were,  if  I  mistake  not,  tears  in  his 
eyes  as  he  said  it. 

Let  poor  professional  critics  read  the  fourth  para- 
graph; but  its  all  true — and  wo  have  not  this  time 
fallen  into  the  error.  Farther,  let  any  of  these 
professional  critics  read  the  last  interview  of  Tasso 
and  Leonora,  and  say  if  they  could  have  narrated 
it  better : — 

"  When  do  you  think  the  world  vras  created  P" 

"  In  the  spring,  Madama,  when  He  who  created  the  world 
redeemed  the  world  !'* 

"Tasso,  what  a  blessing  it  is  that  He  who  created  us  also 
redeemed  us.** 

*'  Madama,  it  is  the  only  comfort  in  life.*' 

"  The  most  painful  life  is  but  a  span,  and  is  felt  as  such 
when  we  approach  its  close. 

"  And,  even  then,  seems  o'erloug,  Madama." 

"Tasso,  there  is  only  one  thing  worth  living  for, — to 
work  out  our  Salvation,  even  though  it  be  with  fear  and 
trembling;'* 

"  What  a  blessing,  Madama,  that  another  has  worked  out 
for  us  what  we  could  never  work  out  perfectly  ourselves.*' 

*'  We  can  recline  our  tired  souls  on  His  merits,  and  ba 
at  peace. 

"  We  can  lie  down  on  His  Eedemption,  and  look  up  to 
His  Atonement.** 

"  I  am  not  long  for  this  world,  Tasso." 

**  Madama,  if  I  could,  I  wonld  fly  away  to  the  land  where 
you  are  going,  and  be  at  rest." 

"  We  shall  all  be  there  soon." 

" Eoee  meruurabiU* potuUti  Diet  meat** 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  I,  beginning  to  fear  she  would 
become  exhausted,  and  also  that  he  might  stay  too  long  for 
his  own  safety,  quietly  remarked : — 

"It  appears  to  me  that  we  must  dismiss  you  shortly, 
Messer  Torquato ;  for,  if  his  Highness  return  and  find  you 
where  you  are,  his  moustachios  will  work  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,"/ 

This  occasioned  them  both  to  laugh,  and  Tasso  made  a 
show  to  rise,  without  doing  so,  however ;  but  Madama  Iieo- 
nora,  signing  to  Olimpia,  said,  "  Offer  him  refreshment.*' 

Bread  and  wine  stood  on  a  salver.  He  hroke  off  a  fraff 
ment  of  bread,  and  ate  it  with  quietness  and  deliberation ; 
then,  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  inclined  his  head  gravely  to 
her  as  he  drank.  She  mntely  bade  Olympia  bring  the  salver 
to  her,  and  put  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  ate  a  fragment  of 
the  biead.  Looking  towards  me,  she  said  kindly,  "  Take 
some,  Ser  Pantaleone!*  I  did  so,  reverently,  feeling  some- 
thing almost  sacramental  in  it.  She  had  closed  her  eyes  and 
folded  her  hands,  and  I  could  tell  by  ber  wliitening  lips  that 
it  was  time  for  Tasso  to  depart.    I  lignaUid  to  him,  and  he 
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■lowly  and  relnctantly  rose,  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
her,  crossed  himself,  and  gently  took  her  hand.  She  reopened 
her  eyes  and  smiled,  as  he  kissed  it,  twice,  thrice, — then,  yet 
smiling,  waved  it  to  him  as  he  withdrew.  When  I  returned 
from  seeing  him  forth,  Madama  Leonora  was  in  a  balmy  sleep. 
JDederit  diledis  suis  tomnum. 

We  like  the  sentiment  and  style  of  Fantaleone — 
above  all,  his  simple  honesty,  and  he  will  be  liked 
by  all  his  readers — and  they  will  be  many,  for  the 
sake  of  the  gentle  Leonora,  and  the  noble  Tasso. 


The  Young  Housewife* s  Book,  London:  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. 
We  receive  various  manuals  on  housekeeping,  but 
they  seem  to  be  all  pitched  rather  high  for  common 
use.  This  little  work,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an 
alternative  title,  which  is,  we  suppose,  its  explana- 
tion— "how  to  eke  out  a  small  income."  The 
bakers,  we  are  sure,  will  not  encourage  the 
authoress — for  she  urges  the  home  manuracture  of 
bread,  and  says  that  she  saves  sufficient  money  to 
pay  for  bonnets  and  flowers  by  dealing  with  the 
miller.  She  has  taken  to  porridge  for  the  children 
in  the  morning,  and  says,  "  many  Scotch  families, 
not  stinted  as  to  means,  make  this  their  staple  food 
for  breakfast."  We  certify  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  "A  daily  supply  is  a  daily  waste." 
"  Every  time  your  maid  runs  out  on  a  small  errand 
some  of  your  money  runs  out  of  the  heels  of  her 
boots." 

These  are  sayings  of  the  authoress,  who  Las 
produced  sixpence-worth  of  common  sense,  cheap 
and  useful  to  any  person  with  a  small  income. 


The  Lamp  of  Life,     1  vol     London :    Bimpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. 

The  "Lamp  of  Life"  is  one  poem,  divided  into 
114  chapters  or  sections,  of  two  to  twelve  verses 
each.  It  is  a  continuous  history  of  a  heart,  its 
doubts,  fears,  joys,  and  sorrows.  The  heart  is  that 
of  a  speculative  man  who  wants  a  reason  for  every- 
thing, and  especially  for  his  faith  in  the  future, 
and  is  therefore  reduced  often  to  anguish  and 
trouble.  Nevertheless,  aU  who  deeply  think  must 
pass  through  this  tribulation,  but  they  pass  it  to 
firm  ground.  The  history  of  a  heart — that  is  to 
■ay  of  a  living  being*s  thoughts— those  that  he 
cherishes,  and  those  that  he  opposes  and  resists, 
is  a  terrible  affair — never  written;  and  every 
man  is  permitted  to  think  that  his  warfare  with 
bad  angels  has  been  more  tumuUuoujs  than  that  of 
any  other  person.  The  outer  biography,  wc  can 
obtain ;  the  inner  is  never  spoken,  never  written. 
Correspondence  or  diaries  reveal  little  or  nothing 
of  that  hidden  fire,  that  agitates  many  breasts — 
or  that  bitterness  which  each  heart  alone  knows ; 
and  thus  all  good  teaching,  especially  the  best,  has 
councelled  men  to  watch  the  heart,  the  thought 
producer,  and  to  possess  their  soul  in  patience. 


In  clumps  of  prctly  verses,  not  long,  hot  oflea 
sweet  and  full  of  quaint  thoughttulness,  this  writer 
records  nearly  all  that  he  perhaps  remenben  of 
his  own  heart  struggles.  They  are  often  for^ttea, 
passing  away  and  leaving  for  each  day  its  owaeri 
The  tale  of  this  heart  is  by  no  means  nnffmymBiL 
It  doubts,  and  is  scared  by  formality  and  hypocrisj 
into  doubting  more. 

On  Sundays  all  men  *<  brothers*'  call. 

And  through  the  week  "  war  to  the  knife  j" 

In  prayer,  nsk  mercy  unto  all; 

In  deed — how  merciless  our  strife. 

Declare  in  church,  all  equal  are. 
And  say  Our  Father,  once  a  week : 
But  0  the  shame,  the  scorn  the  jar. 
If  poTerty  to  riches  speak. 

What  wretched  cant  fills  i^ost  of  hfe; 
What  bowing  to  dead  forms  and  creeds ; 
Repeating  words  that  once  were  rife 
With  gloiy,  and  with  glorious  deeds. 

This  is  true,  but  forms  no  reason,  although  it  does 
form  a  very  common  temptation,  for  departure  froia 
the  truth.  Because  some  men  hear  only,  otkr 
men  need  not  refuse  to  hear  and  to  do.  Tk 
doubter  married ;  aud  we  need  not  trace  Im 
thoughts  on  that  subject,  but : — 

The  blinds  are  drawn,  the  lamp  is  lit. 
The  sparkling  iire  bums  cheerly  bright^ 
And  side  by  side  we,  talking,  sit. 
In  whispered  words  of  love's  delight 

And  thus  the  days  events  review — 
Its  deeds,  its  thoughts,  its  hopes,  its  fean, 
Its  strange  romances,  sternly  trne^ 
Its  joya,  its  laughter,  and  its  tears. 

Or,  converse  o*er,  she  sweetly  sings 
The  simple  songs  I  love  to  hear ; 
And  our  dear  home  with  mnaio  rings — 
£*en  angels  might  descend  to  hear. 

The  doubter  has  not  made  a  doubtful  anaogemfst, 
in  this  instance,  and  bad  the  foUowbg^  aDOog 
other  reasons,  for  thankfulness : — 

And  never  yet  sueh  peace  was  seen 
As  aye  surrounds  her  daily  Hie ; 
Such  harmony,  complete,  serene. 
Above  all  narrow  cares  and  strife. 

For  prayer  with  her  is  love  and  power— 
The  natural  tribute  of  her  «mi1  ; 
Thanks  for  the  past,  the  present  hour, 
Beliance  fixed  on  God*s  control. 

And  as  in  life  to  me  she  tnma, 
Confiding,  trustful,  full  of  mirth ; 
To  God  and  Christ  her  spirit  yearns, 
And  heaven  is  with  her,  e'en  on  earth. 

This  example  does  not  altogether  calm  the  femin 
the  poet's  mind.  He  admires  the  composure  of 
his  wife,  and  almost  enviea  her  trustfol  s^ 
which  he  cannot  imitate. 

0  blessed  faith,  untouched  by  doubt, 
Would  I  thy  peaceful  calm  could  know  I 
Then  might  I  quell  thought's  demon  roote. 
Which  bring  me  still  despair  and  woe 

One  thing  alone  is  ueeilcd  here. 
To  make  our  lives  most  blissful  be. 
Complete,  and  rounded  like  a  sphere- 
That  I  could  trust— believe— like  thes. 
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Eb  was  discovered  by  his  wife.  His  secret  was 
ctogbt;  and  gradually  the  weaker  intellect  became 
the  guide  of  the  stronger  into  peace.  One  qaes- 
tion  solred,  the  man  coold  rest  upon  the  solution 
^as  a  foundation — and,  thereupon  he  built.  The 
process  is  euriooaly  described  iu  these  short  po^ms 
— 4elf-contained,  and  jet  mutually  dependent,  as 
they  are.  This  is  one  of  the  results,  and  they  are 
more  useful  than  the  processes : — 

In  action  now  mj  peace  I  find : 
The  mighty  movements  of  the  time. 
The  ceaaelets  clash  of  mind  with  mind. 
The  aspiratiooi,  hopes  sablime. 

The  solemn  gathering  of  the  throng, 
A  people  asking  for  the  right. 
The  weak  snpported  by  the  strong — 
O  God,  it  is  a  noble  nght  1 

And  in  these  things  I  have  my  part, 
No  longer  severed  from  mankmd 
In  idle  loneliness  to  smart — 
The  spoit  of  my  own  moody  mind. 

Public  and  private  sorrows  assail  the  poet.     He 
ttainks,  like  others,  that  the  peace  is  a  pretence — 
th.e  treaty  a  truce — and  the  diplomacy  of  1855,  a 
reiy  hollow  cheat.    He  mourns  over  brave  blood 
uselessly  shed  :  quiet  homes  unnecessarily  stirred 
with  grief:  daring  deeds  nobly  done — lost  to  the 
w  orld-^r  at  least  done  merely  to  gain  an  interval 
f(^r  fatrigue,  and  until  Russia  cau  produce  a  new 
crop  of  men.    He  would  not  oppose   Russians 
more  than  any  other  nation — if  they  were  not 
sealed  up  men,  closed  out  from  those  influences 
that,  operating  in  free  nations,  prevent  them  from 
becoming  tools  of  a  few.     How  few  are  these  free 
nations !     But  the  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness. 
Eacb  home  has  its  own  conflicts.     They  follow 
oftea  from,  or  spring  out  of,  its  joys.     Even  thus 
was  it  with  the  poet.     A  young  life  was  more  im- 
portaat  to  him  than  a  nation's  birth — a  reform  bill 
-—or  an  exiled  dynasty.    A  young  death — it  be- 
came sadder  to  him  than  the  death  of  the  Alma 
— the  grim  struggle  of  Inkermann : — 

A  chair  is  vacant  at  oar  hearth. 
And  toys  nntised  hang  on  the  wall ; 
No  little  Toioe  eieites  onr  mirth ; 
No  little  sports  firom  sorrow  eall. 

And  np  and  down  the  house  I  go 
His  dear  (amiliar  face  to  greet ; 
Still  seeking,  though  in  sooth  I  know 
That  I  no  mare  that  face  shall  meet. 

Oft  in  the  night  a  well-koowD  cry 
Breaks  on  my  scarcely- wakened  ear; 
And  in  the  dark,  nnoooscicQsly, 
I  reach  his  place-^find  nothing  there. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  at  peace.  The  doubter  at  last 
built  on  a  rock.  There  no  waves  move  him — 
not  even  those  of  death.  This  quiet  is  not  for- 
getfulness,  or  this  resignation  an  apathy.    Tor — 

And  day  by  day  of  him  we  speak, 
As  watched  by  angel  love  on  high, 
A  love  we  know  which  will  not  breok 
One  earthly  bond,  one  earthly  tie. 

We  should  not  have  ran  out  so  long  our  notice 


of  this  little  volume.  If  we  had  not  experienced 
much  pleasure  in  its  perusal.  It  is  in  construction, 
plot,  and  style,  out  of  the  common  walk;  and  our 
readers  see  that  what  the  writer  had  to  say  he  has 
told  well.     And  this  is  the  end  : — 

The  qqestion  scofEag  Pilate  asked. 

Bat  never  solved,  is  solved  for  me  ; 

Tiie  answer  whicli  for  him  was  masked. 

Unveiled  and  radiant  now  I  see. 

No  more  in  darkness  now  I  move. 
And  donbts  no  more  perplex,  betray ; 
For  Christ  is  mine  and  mine  His  love- 
He  is  the  Tmth,  the  Life,  the  Way. 


Gabriel.    By  Bbssib  Ratnbr  Pabkes. 

Gabriel  was  a  poet  not  bound  by  the  ordinary 
necessities  of  mortal  men  to  study  hard — for  he 
was  a  freedman  of  genius  from  his  childhood.  Of 
his  boyhood  we  are  told  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
poem — in  style  the  finest  of  the  whole — sometimes 
restoring  Thomas  Hood's  power  of  versifying,  as 
he  used  it  only  twice  or  thrice.  Gabriel's  studies 
are  narrated  in  the  second  chapter,  and  he  became 
an  Admirable  Crichton.  Then  the  third  part  de- 
scribes how  he  grew  into  a  poet ;  and  the  fourth 
discloses  the  circumstances  in  which  the  hero  met 
the  horoine— on  London  Bridge,  of  all  unpoetical 
places  in  this  hard,  paved,  and  practical  world. 
But  while  narrating  the  meeting,  we  have  some 
insight  into  trade,  as  seen  by  those  who  live  far 
above  its  difficulties ;  and  we  are  told  what  com- 
merce may  do —unfortunately,  what  it  does  often 
it  undoes : — 

She  will  not  do  the  *hest  of  kings, 
I  Beg  they  never  so  hard  ! 

From  the  people  her  empire  springs. 

And  the  man  of  the  people  is  lord. 

When  he  speaks  she  knows  his  voice. 

The  farthest  isles  of  the  sea  rqoice 

As  she  flings  their  coooa-nnts  into  his  lap 
Bap,  tap,  rap,  tap, 

The  feudal  bonds  of  the  earth  go  snap  1 

He  who  was  bred  on  the  cottage  floor 

Climbs  the  steps  to  the  castle  door. 

Hangs  his  hat  in  the  blazon*d  hall. 

And  floats  his  flag  from  the  highest  wall. 

Hononr  be  to  the  Genius  Trade ! 

She  forges  her  keys  from  the  rusty  blade. 

And  hammers  the  ploughshare  out  of  the  spade. 

Oh  1  she  hath  a  cunning  voice. 

And  whispers  in  words  of  fire, 

SheUl  girdle  the  earth  in  forty  minutes 

With  a  seven -stringed  lyre ! 

We  like  the  last  four  lines,  although  science  makes 
that  promise,  and  may  yet  fulfil  it — science  while 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 

In  reading  through  this  poetical  1)iography,  we 
meet  many  great  truths  in  few  words  ;  and  some« 
body  has  described  the  art  of  the  poet  as  the  com- 
pression of  truth ;  but  that  places  him  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  most  influential  authors — those  who 
coin  proverbs.  After  having  found  the  truth,  this 
we  are  told  to  do — only  it  would  be  well  that  we 
first  ascertain  the  condition : — 
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FliDg  thyself  boldly  on  the  ihoreleu  sea,— 

God,  the  Upholder^  will  take  care  of  thee ! 

Oh  1  never  yet  was  loved  a  noble  love. 

Oh  t  never  yet  a  noble  deed  was  done, 

Save  in  that  faith  which  can  great  moantains  move, 

In  which  the  ransom  of  a  world  was  won. 

Well,  the  heroine  met  the  hero — and  the  case  was 
one  of  love  at  first  sight — while  no  lady  ever, 
surely,  expressed  her  opinion  more  positively  than 
is  done  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Tho*  I,  ill-gifted  with  perpetual  power, 
Should  live  till  when  the  virgin  forest  yields 
Her  nntonchM  beaaty  to  a  thousand  towers, 
Aod  these  again  their  stones  to  lonely  fields! 
Tho'  all  the  suns  that  do  in  heaven  bum 
Should  change  to  blackness  in  their  starry  place, 
And  the  great  roUiog  globe  should  backward  tarn, 
I  never  should  forget  that  onoe  seen  face. 

The  next  section  is  a  dissertation  on  cottage  life, 
what  is  gained  on  the  Gam  and  the  Isis,  and  what 
may  be  lost.  We  very  much  fear  that  Oabriel  had 
been  plucked.  We  doubt  that  he  was  a  dreamy, 
inattentive  young  man,  who  would  not  mind  his 
mathematics — notwithstanding  all  that  was  said  to 
the  contrary  in  the  second  part.  He  has  a  very 
high  opinion  of  genius,  and  so  have  all  sensible 
persons ;  but  genius  and  indolence  do  not  assort 
together  well '  They  dream,  and  forget  to  act. 
They  propose,  and  procrastinate.  They  ever  say 
to  work  what  Festus  said  to  Paul — prohably,  with 
better  intentions.  Gabriel  considered  genius  as 
the  precursor  of  the  herd,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
before.  Gteniufl  is  the  pioneer  cf  common,  every- 
day statesmen — and  men  of  the  world  :— 

She  preaches  to  a  scattered  few^- 
They  frame  the  laws  and  spread  the  arts ; 
They  make  and  take  the  pnblic  hne, 
They  count  by  votes  and  she — by  hearts  I 
They  wear  the  silk,  she  wears  the  serge, 
They  live  by  peace,  she  thrives  in  sorrow ; 
They  stand  secure,  she  treads  the  verge; 
They  have  to-day, — she  has — to-morrow. 
Tet  must  they  all  her  word  obey  ; 
Whether  they  will  or  no  they  kneel. 
Their  dearest  customs  blench  away — 
She  treads  the  past  beneath  her  heel. 

The  claim  put  in  for  genius  is,  that  it  sows  the 
seed  of  which  plodding  application  reaps  the 
sheaves.  The  two  strangers  who  met  on  London- 
bridge  were  married,  and  passed  on  to  Italy.  The 
reader  could  scarcely  make  out  what  Gabriel  did  to 
earn  a  name ;  but  England  is  accused  of  casting 
him  out 

In  slanderous  anger  and  contemptful  scout. 

We  could  not  gather  that  he  had  deserved  the 
anger  of  England ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he 
hated  it. 

If  I  hear  out  our  English  voice, 
I  dare  not  at  the  sound  rejoice — 
Bare  not  give  a  hand  or  daim, 
Tho'  I  too  bear  an  English  name. 

But  many  men,  unlike  Gabriel,  indebted  to  Eng- 
land for  nothing  more  than  space  to  toil,  and  tired 
and  worn  out  every  day — loves  it,  notwithstanding 
— ^while  the  sickly  Gabriels,  who  live  upon  its  in- 


dustry, cannot  bear  to  hear  its  Itngaage.  1%e 
narrative  goes  onward  in  fragments  to  the  end, 
which  may  be  gossed  ere  now — 

And  when  the  cloud  withdrew  its  veil. 
The  boat  which  held  my  world^was  not. 

Miss  Parkes  has  strung  together  fragments  of  Ik 
story  of  "  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley."  It  vonld  be 
difficult  to  persuade  her  that  she  might  baTe 
selected  a  better  theme;  but  although  his  prophesj, 
or  that  of  his  admirer-* 

Presently  my  name  shall  be 
As  a  watehward  for  the  free — 

never  will  be  realised ;  still  be  has  followeis  vk 
prefer  the  hidy's  opinion  to  ours,  excq)t  so  far  a 
wo  think  the  task  well  performed. 


The  Pleasures  of  Home,     1   vol    By  the  Rer. 

John  Andeesok,  Minister  of  Sinnaul.  LondoQ : 

Arthur,  Hall,  Virtue,  ft  Co. 
Wb  have  read  this  thin  volume  with  morepleKare 
than  any  similar  work  for  a  long  period.  Tvo 
gentlemen  of  the  same  name  are  ministen  aai 
"  poets"  in  Scotland.  The  author  of  the  "Plea- 
sures of  Home''  belongs,  apparently,  to  Uie  Bstib- 
lished  Church,  and  his  "contemporary**  to  the 
Free  Church.  Some  time  ago,  when  the  MoD^ 
gomeries  were  jostling  each  other  in  the  book  mu\i, 
the  senior  felt  aggrieved  at  his  junior's  pnblisber^ 
who  represented  him  as  Montgomeiy  —  "  tk 
Montgomery.'*  A  distinction  might  have  beea 
easily  made  in  their  case — for  the  Christian  wm 
and  professions  were  different ;  but  in  this  instun 
the  confusion  is  mueh  more  complete.  "Tbe 
Pleasure's  of  Home"  resemble  more  Goldsnith'i 
poetry  than  the  style  too  common  of  late  yevs, 
which  shows  a  painful  straining  after  staitlisg 
sounds.  The  author  sings  the  praises  of  lome. 
There's  no  place  like  home — home,  sweet  bonie! 
Then  he  has  a  personal  advantage.  AU  homes  an 
not  quite  so  pleasant  as  those  around  the  fair  citj; 
but  all  might  be  made  comparatively  bappj  b; 
adopting  wisdom's  way  in  the  matter,  aid  all  agw 
with  the  poet  that,  in  a  limited  sense — 

Far  through  the  land  where  man  may  range  aad  roin, 
Still  with  him  goes  the  character  of  home. 

The  couplet  must  be  accepted  with  limitatioDS-- 
for  those  who  have  only  a  small  acquainianee  vitb 
the  world  cannot  fail  to  remember  how  often  tbe 
same  home,  within  their  own  knowledge^  has  tamed 
out  widely  different  characters — from  tbc  dsjs  of 
Cain  and  Abel  downwards.  And  we  are  not  quite 
certain  that  the  following  lines  are  correct  in  sen- 
timent : — 

Impartial  Heaven  I  for  every  dass  we  ftai 
An  eqnal  share  of  happiness  designed ; 
As  care  invades  the  castle  and  the  eot, 
So  glsdness  crowns  the  rich  and  poor  mta*i  ^ 

"A  contented  mind  is  a  continual  feasit"  s^ 
those  who  haye  learned,  in  ^HuitevercireuBstinoes 
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tbej  are  phoed,  iherewiih  to  be  contented,  are 
rioh :  jet  in  this  world  a  disparity  exists  between 
dassesj  snd  the  wealthy  have  responsibilities  more 
abundant  than  those  of  the  poor«  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  the  number  of  their  privileges. 
Mr.  Anderson  supplies  a  qnaint  description  of  the 
distinction  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes  : — 

Not  for  the  oommoh  race  have  plumy  aaili 

Spretd  their  broad  wingi,  and  wooed  the  ocean  gales, 

Or  lordly  aerea  wared  with  golden  grain, 

Or  ninneroas  Taetals  toiled — ^a  servile  train. 

All  nnreeorded,  millions  sinks  to  rest. 

Like  rain-drops,  breaking  in  the  ocean*s  breast. 

We  shonld  have  quoted  these  lines  for  the  sake 
of  the  fifth  and  sixtb.  The  idea  is  new  to  us,  and 
pretty,  although  it  may  baye  been  used  before.  We 
recollect  Bums — 

Or  like  the  snow  flake  on  the  riTer, 
One  moment  white — then  lost  for  ever. 

Mr.  Anderson's  pattern  homes  of  the  peasantry 
are  inimitable  in  the  Cowgate,  Hhe  Goose-Dubs, 
or  the  Seven-Dials  : — 

That  lowly  roof,  npon  wliose  reedy  thatch 
The  moss  is  seen  in  many  a  golden  patch. 

The  roofs  in  too  many  of  our  homes  are  anything 
but  lowly ;  they  are  far  too  exalted.  They  may  or 
may  not  haye  golden  patches  of  moss  on  the  tops. 
The  probability  is  against  the  existence  of  that 
Tegetable  on  our  roofs ;  but  who,  except  the  slaters, 
can  tell  ?  Any  operation  that  would  spread  out 
our  laige  towns  over  a  greater  spaoe,  might  give 
superior  homes  to  many  of  those  now  in  common 
^.  Bat  this  poet  belongs  to  the  rural  scenes 
around  Perth,  and  he  says  of  the  cottages  there — 

In  chferfal  rows  the  starry  daisies  mn ; 

The  dimbing  rosea  eloster  in  the  snn ; 

Ia  scattered  tnfta  the  pinks  and  pansies  bloom. 

And  ereiy  breeze  is  laden  with  perfume. 

O'er  the  while  walls  the  vagrant  wooilbine  weaves 

An  odorous  tapestry  of  flowers  and  leaves. 

A  wren's  snog  nest — sweet  emhlem  of  the  spo^— 

Shields  a  amali  brood,  and  peeps  into  the  cot. 

Homes  answering  to  this  description  abound  still 
in  the  land,  yet  they  are  in  a  great  minority,  and 
those  who  have  the  power  are  employed  in  rapidly 
reducing  their  number ;  but  that  is  less  a  matter 
of  poetry  than  of  political  economy.  Far  away  in 
Africa,  America,  and  Asia,  there  are  Scotch  and 
English  hearts  which  will  beat  faster  as  they  read 
tbe  following  lines,  worthy  of  the  classic  poets  of 
English  Uteratnr« ; — 

Who  can  forget  the  field,  the  grove  the  glade, 
Where  venial  youth  in  days  of  frolic  strayed  P 
The  pebbly  stream,  whose  deep,  pellodd  pool 
Beguiled  the  stripling  past  the  hour  of  school  P 
The  haiel  copse,  where  tempting  clusters  swayed, 
While  glistening  brambles  sparkled  in  the  shade  P 
The  thorny  hedge,  the  woodbine^s  odorous  breast, 
That  hid  from  truant  eyes  the  feathery  nestP 
The  beetling  crag,  on  whose  caveioous  face 
Bnilt  the  fierce  tyrants  of  the  warbling  race, 
And  oft  provoked  the  adventurous  foot  to  scale 
^     Till  dim  and  dimmer  grew  the  lessening  vale ; 
Whilo  the  Beared  plunderers  round  our  diszy  path 
Woke  the  old  ttdioia with  thdr  acMnmg  wrathP 


And  few  of  all  who  ha^e  wandered  from  hom^  but 
wish,  yet  many  wish  in  Tain,  to  close  their  eyes  at 
last  where  they  were  opened  at  first — a  wish  that 
all  our  colonisation,  cosmopolitanism,  and  enterprise 
may  choke  up,  but  can  never  overcome : — 

Thus  speeds  the  stag  with  arrow  in  his  breast, 
To  the  brown  mountain  stream  he  loves  the  best ; 
On  the  red  heath,  in  stricken  beauty  lies. 
And,  lulled  by  rippling  waters,  pants  and  dies. 

This  is  not  a  new  illnstration,  but  it  is  prettily 
told.  The  plan  of  the  work  ia  unexceptional ;  the 
theme  domestic ;  the  topics  modern,  of  the  times ; 
the  style  plain  and  simple ;  and  it  is  a  poem.  A 
few  minor  pieces  are  thrown  into  the  text,  as  if 
within  parenthesis.  Some  of  these  are  very 
beautiful,  better  than  the  subjoined  verses;  but 
they  touch  one  of  the  topics  of  the  day. 

SABBATn  BILIS. 

Sweet  Sabbath  bells !  ye  waft  ray  soul. 

On  your  solemn  chimes  at  even. 
To  the  land  where  life*s  glad  waters  roll 

Through  the  pastures  green  of  heaven. 

Sweet  Sabbath  hdls !  no  temple  there 

Gathers  a  holy  throng; 
For  every  heart  is  a  shrine  of  prayer. 

And  "  every  voice  is  song." 

No  weekly  calm,  in  the  world  above, 

Shall  breathe  upon  scenes  of  care ; 
For  the  moments  of  heaven  are  bright  with  love, 

And  each  is  a  Sabbath  there. 

No  ear  for  the  songs  of  the  blest  has  he 

Who  loves  not  the  Sabbath  bell. 
Breathing  its  sacred  melody 

Over  city  and  field  and  fell. 

Oh  !  take  its  shade  from  a  "  weary*'  elime, 
And  its  icell  from  the  desert's  breast, 

But  leave  to  the  world  of  care  and  crime 
The  depth  of  its  Sabbath  rest. 

Like  islands  green,  'mid  the  stream  of  life, 

Our  blessed  Sabbaths  rise, 
Where  onr  barks  may  rest  from  storm  and  strife. 

As  they  float  to  Paradise. 

0  God  of  love !  send  forth  a  blast 

From  thy  Spirit  full  and  free. 
That  their  beaten  sails  may  fold  at  last 

In  a  haven  of  peace  with  Thee  1 


Poetical  Worhi  of  Ben  Johnson.  Edited  by 
RoBEBT  BzLU  London:  John  W.  Parker 
and  Sons. 
The  works  of  Ben  Johnson  were  voluminous.  He 
was  a  bard-workmg  literary  man — a  contemporary 
of  Shakspere,  and  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher ;  when 
the  periodical  press  was  unknown,  and  the  stage 
was  the  only  remunerative  branch  of  the  profession. 
Mr.  Bell  has  carefully  edited  the  poems,  affixing 
numerous  and  valuable  notes ;  but  if  he  had  left 
out  some  poems  altogether,  and  various  lines  from 
others,  the  good  works  of  Johnson  would  have 
remained  without  the  faults  of  his  age.  The 
following  extract  ia  taken  to  show  the  careful 
character  of  the  annotations. 
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Sach  longiteri  tHere  are  itora  of;  iritness  he 
That  chanced  the  hoe,  laid  on  a  tmock,  to  see. 
And  straightiray  spent  a  sonnet ;  with  that  other 
That,  in  pare  madrigal,  unto  his  mother 
Commended  the  French  hood  and  scarlet  gowa 
The  buiy-mayoresa  passed  in  through  the  toiTn, 
Unto  the  Spittle  sermon.*     **  O,  what  strange 
Yariety  of  silks  were  on  the  Exdiange! 
Or  in  Moor>fields  !**  this  other  night,  unga  one ; 
Another  answers,  **  *lat  thote  sUit  are  none.*' 

The  word  "cpittk/'or  •spiW"  was,  and  is,  used 
indiscriminately.  6ifford*s  explanation  was  a 
ahaliow  fancy.  Nare's  illustration  Ib  more  correct. 
The  words  are  abbreviations  of  *'  hospital,**  desig- 
nating a  place  of  hospitality,  and  not  of  medical  or 
sorgical  practice.  In  Scotland,  the  term  was 
applied  to  inns,  established  often  in  quarters  where, 
although  necessary  for  trayellers,  they  were  not 
remunerative  in  a  business  point  of  view. 


/  Too.    By  BxxLKSBizB.    London :  E.  Townsend 

Qamblin. 
Thb  title  is  rather  inexpUcdble ;  but  it  seems  to 
mean  no  more  than  if  others  publish  "  I  too"  may 
do  the  same  thing ;  and  "  why  not  P''  Well  be- 
cause if  others  do  foolish  aciioDs  that  is  no  reason 
why  **  I  too*'  should  go  and  do  the  same  things. 


>  Time  out  of  mind  it  hath  heen  a  laudable  enstom  that 
on  Good  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  some  especial  learned 
man,  hy  appointment  of  the  prelates,  hath  preached  a  sermon 
at  Paul's-cross,  treating  of  Christ's  Passion ;  and  upon  the 
three  next  Easter  holidays,  Monday,  Toesday,  and  Wednesday, 
the  like  learned  men,  by  the  like  appointment,  haTtt  used  to 
preaeh  on  the  forenoon  at  the  said  Spittle  (a  priory  and 
hoapital  called  St.  Maiy  Spittle^  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Bpital*square,  Spitalfields,  where  there  was  another  pulpit 
crues,  somewhat  resembling  that  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard), 
to  persuade  the  article  of  Christ's  Resurreetion ;  and  then  on 
liow  Sunday,  one  other  learned  man  at  Fanl's^croea,  to  make 
xehearsal  of  those  former  sermons,  either  commending  or  re- 
prof  ing  them,  as  to  him  by  judgment  of  the  learned  divines 
was  thought  couTenient.  And  that  done,  he  was  to  make  a 
sermon  of  his  own  study,  which  in  all  were  fire  sermons  in 
one.  At  these  sermons,  so  scTerally  preached,  the  mayor, 
with  hie  brethren  the  aldermen,  were  accustomed  to  be  pre- 
tent  in  their  nolets  at  St.  Paid's  on  Good  Friday,  and  in 
their  acadets  at  the  Spittle  in  the  holidays,  except  Wednes- 
day in  violet,  and  the  mayor  with  his  brethren  on  Low 
Sunday  in  scarlet,  at  Paul's-cross,  continued  until  this  day ! 
-^Siot^i  **  Survey  ofLtmdom** ,  The  old  pulpit  cross  was 
taken  down  during  the  civil  wan ;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Bcstoration  the  Spittle  sermons  were  preached  at  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet-street.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
tent  century,  they  were  removed  to  Cliriat  Church,  Newgate- 
itreet,  where  they  are  still  attended  by  the  civic  authorities. 
Oifford  draws  a  distinction  between  spital  and  spittle; 
affirming  the  former  to  be  an  almshouse  for  the  aged  and  in* 
Arm,  and  the  latter  a  lasar-house  for  leprosy  and  other 
loathsome  diseases.  But  the  indiscriminate  use  made  of  the 
terms  by  the  old  writers  shows  that  they  meant  the  same 
thing,  and  differed  only  in  orthography,  then  arbitrary  and 
unsettled.  Nares  traces  the  words  to  the  same  origin — a 
Ikmiliar  abbreviation,  or  corruption  of  hospital;  and  aada  ai 
a  still  fuller  proof  that  spiial  and  spittle  were  not  distin- 
guished, Elsing's  hospital,  in  Cripplegate  ward,  was  gene- 
rally  called  Elsiug  spittle ;  and  it  was  particularly  destined 
by  its  founder.  Stow  lays,  for  the  sustentation  of  one 
hundred  blind  men  1" 


"  The  name"  is  worse  than  the  title^it  is  that  o[ 
an  unimproveable  scoundrel,  or  it  was  until  r. 
cently ;  for  Beelzebub,  junior,  is  an  improTemeBt 
on  the  stock,  and  by  no  means  a  bad  fellow.  !&. 
deed,  he  advocates  peace  and  admires  Elilni 
Burritt  — •  for  vhom  his  namesake  caa  hare  no 
particular  regard. 

Weeks  and  months 
Have  passed!  and  fvat |i0or  b^ftcksftiitli  ii  the  Mt 
And  gloty  of  the  njtiovs^    Honan^s  He^) 
With  wonder,  his  meek  mission ;  and  the  sheafs 
Of  hoping  myriads,  from  each  shore  whieh  boands 
The  broad  Atlantic,  teU  the  selfish  few 
That  all  the  people  praise  him ;  for  he  speab 
The  still  sablifflity  of  that  one  thought 
Vfhidi  is  hia  being — umwtrtal  peace^^ 
Till  scarce  a  loving  wish  that* s  born  above 
But  with  it  bears  for  him  some  ardent  prayer. 

We  wish  he  could  only  induce  this  samegeatlemu 
to  lecture  his  fellowcitiaens  into  peaoeaUe  habits, 
for  they  seem  to  have  taken  to  fighting  for  tlte 
abetraot  pleasure  of  breaking  Goate  Bim  ^iMada. 
This  authority  goes  straight  against  war  in  iiif 
otrcumstaoees.  Is  not  his  pcedeoessor  in  the  nuie 
subtle? 

War !— Th  fhe  knaves  reeouree,  the  madmao^i  J07, 
The  ai^B  grief,  the  oateaatfa  Mpdehre, 
The  widow's  eanei— tiw  gieat  nboamnation  1 
It  beggars  hope,  makes  oharity  a  jest, 
Hars  beauty,  ministers  to  ignorance, 
And  trifles  with  existence  1     Bat  the  voice 
Whieh  rules  its  fiite  ie  yonrs.    Ye  know  its  erkei— 
Aot  as  fat  Hmxm  before  poeterity; 
Atk  not,  like  eowarda,  Uberiif  to  lovii, 
But  calmly,  firmly  aay,  «  We'Ufgkt  Momon-^ 
Then,  while  around  our  standard  bold  ye  crowd. 
Cry,  •*  God  for  freedom,  harmony,  and  truth  V* 

Considering  the  family  of  the  poet,  and  one  w^» 
almost  fear  his  education,  the  following  seBfi- 
ments  are  very  good — very  unlike  the  lore  d 
money  usually  inculcated  by  lus  guardians  :— 

But  lawlem  foiee  hath  h«sa  laid  bw. 
Wealth's  power  must  meet  its  overthxow  ^ 
And  Beason,  rousing  at  the  blow, 

Shall  be  her  grand  fertility. 
nan  greatly  for  the  poor  man's  good, 
Piovt  hnmaakind  and  bieUMaliood, 
And  make  it  owoed— Ibl^^^iuidBnteoi 

That  bhod  hath  no  nohi^tj. 

Look  np,  then*  thoa  who  art  oppMssed 
By  those  whom  fortune  hath  caressed^ 
Who  have  thy  bosom  o(t  distressed 

By  sknder  or  scurrility  ? 
Learn  all  thou  canst;  be  Heaven  adored; 
Keepftith;  whate'^r the fatea aflHid 
Bigoy,  and  trockle  to  no  lond,^- 

*Tu  MINB  ikat  maisi  n^biUtyJ 

The  author  should  take  a  better  titb  and  cl»^ 
his  name  next  time.  His  volume  oontaios  du.t 
good  ideas  well  expressed^  and  he  might  ui^ 
fiune. 

[A  demand  for  poetry  must  exist  in  the  ^^^ 
ing  world,  or  more  money  voA  seal  among  ^ 
than  we  believed.  We  have  endeavonzed  to  m 
out  our  arrears  and  have  failed  utteriy.  ^^°""T 
of  volumes  remain  unnoiioed  whidi  July  toMjm 
08  to  dispose  of.] 
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LABOUR     AND      LIF 


A  KiiniUL  division  of  time  gives  eight  hours  for 
food  and  rest,  eight  for  labour,  and  eight  for 
amusement  and  instmetion.  The  plan  may  be 
otberviae  stated  as  one -third  of  time  for  the 
means  to  live,  one-third  for  the  preservation  of  life, 
and  oae*third  for  life  itself.  It  divides  our  toiling 
eiistenoe  into  one-third  for  the  body,  one-third  for 
the  mmdj  and  one- third  for  both.  This  is  not  the 
division  of  existence,  but  of  its  labour  period;  and 
it  seems  to  be  founded  not  less  on  what  is  pro- 
fitable than  what  is  right.  In  some  professions 
the  hours  may  be  safely  altered  by  enthusiasts,  to 
vhom  labour  is  recreation ;  but  even  they  must 
"change  their  hand."  Neither  the  body  nor  the 
mind  can  continue  over  a  fixed  period  in  one  line 
of  exertion  without  injury. 

This  scheme  of  time  is  not  new.  It  was  re- 
commended by  wise  men  long  ago ;  and  the  expe- 
yience  of  successive  generations  testifies  against  its 
iafringement.  Men  fell  gradually  out  of  the 
Patriarchal  into  the  despotic  and  slave  systems, 
&nd  the  struggles  of  four  thousand  years,  half  of 
them  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  have  not 
succeeded  in  obliterating  the  serpent's  trail  even 
from  our  secular  business.  Three-fourths  of  man- 
kind are  slaves  to-day.  The  remainder  are  striving 
vith  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  It  has  not  been  drained 
eatirelj;  and  the  long  hours  of  toil  in  many  trades 
^  iKurts  of  its  composition.  The  slave  has  no 
time,  except  what  the  prudence  of  his  owner 
allows — ^not  for  the  slave's  sake,  but  to  enhance 
the  value  of  hb  servant.  The  passage  from 
absolute  servitude  is  often  through  real  slavery, 
^any  examples  of  this  truth  have  been  afforded  in 
all  countries*  but  we  do  not  require  to  travel  out  of 
our  ovn  land  for  illustraticms  of  evil.  Men  suffer 
from  the  dregs  of  slavery  who  eat  and  sleep  only  to 
^v.  They  suffer  from  its  farther  developement 
who  ask  in  vain  for  leave  to  toil.  A  physician  feels 
00  difficulty  from  the  symptoms  of  a  patient  in 
lilting  that  something  is  wrong,  although  he  may 
^  enable  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  disease,  or  its 
nature.    We  are  in  the  same  condition.    Disease 


exists  in  the  social  circumstances  that  require 
extraordinary  labour,  and  yet  it  may  be  diflBcnlt  to 
define  its  causes  or  character.  The  malady  may 
be  in  fashion,  and  not  in  legislation.  It  may  be 
partly  in  both ;  but  while  the  symptoms  exist  we 
must  struggle  against  them.  Long  hours  of  labour 
are  a  loss  to  society ;  and,  therefore,  they  can  be 
suppressed  without  causing  a  revolution  in  the 
relations  of  capital  and  industry. 

They  shorten  the  working  life — and  it  ia  not  for 
the  good  of  the  parish  that  the  parishioners  should 
become  "decrepit"  early,  or  die  soon.  The 
pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  costs  six  milUons, 
and  four  of  the  six  are  probably  consequences  of 
overworic.  Five  of  the  six  are  nearer  the  truth 
than  four;  because,  while  intemperance  begets 
three-fourths  of  our  pauperism,  the  love  of  gin 
originates  out  of  incapacity  to  love  anything  better 
in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

The  poverty  recognised  by  law  is  only  a  section 
of  all  that  exists,  and  a  very  krge  proportion  of 
the  hidden  poverty  arises  from  severe  labour. 
Men  of  great  strength  stand  out  the  work  for 
many  years,  but  the  weak  are  carried  early  to  their 
graves;  and  a  discount  of  one-fourth  from  our 
ordinary  time  of  toil  would  be  an  extension  of  one- 
fourth  to  the  ordinary  and  useful  years  of  life. 

A  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  is  not  neces- 
sarily, or  even  probably,  a  reduction  of  the  work 
performed.  Even  hand-loom  weavers  might  pro- 
duce an  equal  number  of  yards  during  the  week  if 
they  drove  their  shuttles  for  a  shorter  period  of 
each  day  than  their  present  practise.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  tradesmen  live  under  the  same  law,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  employ 
valuable  machinery  or  tools.  The  fact  is  no  more 
a  reproach  to  the  industry  of  the  operative  than 
his  height  or  weight,  or  any  other  matter  like  the 
shade  of  his  hair,  which  he  cannot  change  by  any 
healthy  applicant.  The  accuracy  of  the  rule  is 
admitted  now  in  warehouses,  and  their  managers 
concede  that  work  may  be  done  in  shorter  time 
than  was  previously  employed  in  its  accompUsh- 
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meat.  The  abilitj  to  drive  throogli  a  large 
quantity  of  labour  by  extraordinary  hours,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  is  not  an  exception  to  this  law  of  life. 
It  has  no  bearing  on  the  subject.  The  power  to 
work  long  and  hard  for  one  week  proves  nothing 
regarding  its  applioatiou  for  one  year  or  for  a  life- 
time. The  sta^ments  remain  true,  that  a  shorten- 
ing of  labour's  hours  is  the  lengthming  of  labour's 
life ;  and  a  jreductioa  of  the  time  employed  on 
work  is  not  a  reduotioa  of  the  work  performed. 

The  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act  was  one  of  the  early 
benevolent  measures  of  Parliament  It  stands 
high  in  the  series,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
beasts  receive  more  attention  than  the  drivers  from 
their  owners.  Man  is  the  most  enduring  animal 
in  existence.  A  man  of  ordinary  strength  will 
walk  a  horse  off  his  legs,  and  horses  never  work  so 
long  as  their  drivers.  The  horses  cost  money — 
but  the  drivers  only  cost  wages — and  ihe  difference 
receives  due  consideration,  for  it  is  important. 
The  omnibus  conductors  and  drivers  of  London 
have  one  hundred  and  five  working  hours  in  each 
week.  Sixty  three  hours  remain  to  them  for  all 
other  purposes ;  and  yet  they  are  not  a  highly  paid 
class  of  men.  Their  horses  work  one-fonrth  of 
these  hours  in  the  day ;  and  a^y  additional  work 
that  could  be  extracted  from  them  would  be 
ruinously  expensive.  The  contrast  is  humiliating 
to  mankind — who  have  less  time  than  other,  and 
even  hard  working,  animals ;  after  making  provision 
for  the  means  to  live.  Thb  class  are  at  an  extreme 
point  in  our  practice.  Their  labour  is,  perhaps, 
more  continuous  than  any  other  section  of  the 
community,  but  eighty  or  ninety  hours  of  each 
week  are  not  uncommon  periods  of  labour;  and 
the  aTcrage  is,  we  presume,  over  seventy  instead  of 
forty-eight.  The  factory  legislation  proposed 
sixty  hours ;  not  in  so  many  words,  but  by  indirect 
means.  It  was  known  as  the  ten  hours'  act«  The 
public  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  ten  hours*  bilL  They 
supported  it,  because  they  supported  short  hours ; 
and  yet  it  is  only  a  compromise,  with  ten  hours  at 
one  end  and  something  else  at  the  other.  This 
act,  however  defective,  has  done  good.  All  persons 
•oquainted  with  the  factory  districts  speak  of 
improvements  among  the  population.  Schools, 
churches  or  chapels,  and  mechanics*  institutions 
have  a  fairer  chance  in  competing  for  men  with 
other  places,  than  tliey  formerly  possessed.  Home 
has  a  better  position  in  the  struggle.  The  opera- 
tive with  regular  leisure  can  turn  it  to  good 
account ;  but  if  he  has  only  a  short  fragment  of  a 
day  or  night,  it  will  be  turned  to  "  nothing,"  or  to 
''worse."  The  labourer  who  closes  his  day 
wearied  out  with  toil  is  apt  to  find  if  lie  seek,  and 
to  seek  if  he  can  find,  cheap  excitement  even  if  it 
should  be  noxious.  Thus  ignorance  and  vice 
accumulate  from  overworking,  and  while  we  are 
serving  Mammon  on  one  hand,  with  the  best  years 
of  the  largest  section  of  our  population,  we  are 
serving  Mammon's  master  in  other  departments  of 
his  business,  and  cheating  ourselves,  as  is  natural, 
oat  of  oar  object. 


The  work  done  in  shorts  hours  wiU  aot  s&pplj 
the  means  of  living,  acoording  to  a  numeroas  partj , 
but  in  many  trades  the  disoovery  is  already  uait, 
that  the  produce  of  work  is  not  redact  bj  i 
slight  contraction  of  its  time.  A  limit  to  re- 
duction exists ;  but  the  public  are  at  some  disUoce 
from  that  frontier,  and  have  a  broad  lurgu  of 
debateable  land  to  pass  before  they  g0t  iato  ut 
danger  <m  that  account  Even  deoieass  of  {no- 
dnotion  might  not  be  also  one  of  proft  or  vi^ 
At  regular  intervals  we  hear  of  a  glut  in  tbe 
market,  of  over  production,  and  over  specolalkiL 
At  all  periods  the  demand  for,  and  the  sapply  of, 
labour  are  not  balanced.  The  supply  almost  b- 
variably  exceeds  the  demand ;  and  if  the  opinioBs 
previously  expressed  of  the  consequences  fns 
unnatural  hours  of  work  be  correct,  ec<mooj  i: 
the  expenditure  of  health  would  amplj  oompeosite 
the  iridividual  and  the  public  for  any  immediite 
loss  sustained  l^  short  hours,  although  we  auuDtain 
that  this  is  not  a  convertible  term  with  short  vork. 

The  colliers  of  the  west  of  Scotland  ware  oc 
strike  for  several  >  months  of  the  preseat  jev. 
The  movement  has  cost  dear  to  them  and  tbdn. 
Nearly  half  a  milUon  of  money  in  wagti  has  bcu 
lost.  As  in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  tbe  masten 
have,  at  a  eonsid^able  expenditure,  gained  tbcir 
objects.  The  wages  are  paid  by  piece,  aod  t 
reduction  was  proposed  and  has  been  woo,  wludi 
all  parties  consider  equal  to  twenty  per  cent.  Hit 
fall  in  wages  is  said  to  be  from  five  to  four  shilli&gi 
daily.  Tiie  decrease  appears  not  to  have  been 
supported  by  any  reason  in  particulsTi  except  tb< 
old  fashioned  "  ne  jubeo  sic  volo,'^  which  )a6S 
supported  the  laird's  right  of  pot  and  gallors. 
Something  was  said  of  the  restoration  of  peia. 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
visions ;  which  was  altogether  beside  the  qsieitioD. 
not  having  occurred  to  the  extent  of  tweatj  per 
cent,  and  having  no  business  with  the  reduetioaof 
wages,  if  it  had  occurred.  The  anticipated  db- 
embodiment  of  tbe  militia  produced  the  fall  oflR 
probably  than  the  price  of  wheat  Thsempbje^ 
believe,  doubtless,  that  ''SFery  man  is  estitled  to 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,"  and  not  to  ki  ^ 
house  property  on  a  term  which  he  does  tt>^ 
approve,  or  pay  more  wages  than  those  for  vhiiL 
his  work  may  be  accompliaiked.  The  ooal-in»toi 
are  also  generally  tbe  owners  of  all  the  house 
property  around  the  ooUieries.  It  is  onephafcc  of 
the  truck  system,  which  is,  perhaps,  neoessaij  in 
certain  districts;  Imt  it  gives  a  great  piepondcnitf< 
to  the  boose  owners  over  their  tenants  is  »e 
settlement  of  wages.  The  former  ssy  that  the 
latter  could  earn  more  money  than  they  want,eTtn 
at  the  present  rate;  but  they  refuse  to  turn  oat 
more  than  a  given  quantity  of  ooals.  This  cltfs 
of  labourers  are  paid  oompantive^  high  va^ 
and  are  accused  of  improvidence  and  igDOiaae- 
The  rule  adopted  by  them  does  not  oonfinn^e 
charge ;  for  a  greater  out-put  would  *^*"***^ 
reduce  the  prices  to  the  eonsomers,  sod  would  dh 
sensibly  increase  the  consamption.     It  <^ 
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tfaerefere,  fedaee  ibo  Bnmber  of  fiimilies  who  are 
sapported  bj  the  trade,  and  the  time  at  the  disposal 
of  the  workmen.  That  time  ii  aaid  to  be  often 
enployed  reckleeslj,  bat  the  oolliera  niay  be  no 
more  to  Uame  on  that  account  than  the  philanthro- 
phiats-— who  maj  have  expended  as  maoh  money  and 
zeal  on  the  Garibbeeana  as  on  the  excavators  of 
onr  eoab.  Especially  the  owners  of  the  coal 
propertfes  reqnire  to  be  silent  on  the  snbjeot ;  for 
while  the  trade  system  always  finds  whiskey  for 
the  men,  wc  are  not  aware  that  it  ever  provided 
them  with  intellectnal  and  moral  appliances^ 
nntil  a  recent  period,  and  in  small  quantities. 
Libraries,  lectares,  and  sdiools  would  be  utterly 
useless,  iif  all  work  were  the  rule  of  the  colliers ; 
sad  we  have  hope  for  them,  simply  becanse  they 
have  the  sense  rather  to  limit  their  earnings  than 
to  increase  their  hours  of  toil.  They  wiJl  soon 
learn,  although  at  a  great  cost  already  paid,  that 
a  surer  mode  than  strikes  of  working  ont  all  good 
objects  is  (^n  to  them  if  they  will  follow  it  with 
patience  and  perseverance. 

llie  colliers*  case  illustrates  onr  argument.  An 
increased  out-put  might,  perhaps,  save  to  the 
public,  and  ix^haps  not;  but  any  such  saving 
wonld  throw  a  number  of  man  out  of  work,  and 
shortra  life;  for  many  hours  spent  even  thirty 
fathoms  under  ground  tell  upon  any  constitution. 
Goals  are  an  exoeptioud  article.  Those  who  work 
them  ean  deal  with  them  differently  than  many 
other  producers,  for  they  have  no  competition; 
but  the  same  rule  embraces  to  a  greater  or  less 
ezteot  more  of  our  artisans  than  the  public  generally 
suppose. 

Substitutes  for  short  hours  have  been  devised 
in  many  countries.  Fkvquent  holidays  are  exacted 
by  custom,  or  by  religion,  among  some  nations. 
At  home  we  have  a  vigorous  effort  made  for  the 
conversion  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  into  one  of 
partial  amusement — ^from  benevolent  motives  by 
some  persons — and  to  allay  the  agitation  for  shorter 
hours  by  others.  The  movement  is  a  mistake--* 
so  far  as  It  baa  been  followed  by  these  who  seek  to 
improve  the  circumstances  of  industrious  men. 
Wherever  the  Bible  is  received  as  the  rule  of  faith, 
a  seventh  portion  of  time  is  redeemed  by  God  for 
the  weary  and  worn — and  for  all  His  creatures. 
It  is  a  condition  on  which  we  hold  the  other  six- 
sevenths  of  time — ^which  may  be  broken,  like  any 
of  the  other  conditions,  but  never  has  been  long 
disregarded  with  impunity;  for  it  is  essential  to 
iBental  health  and  physical  vigour.  No  good, 
therefore,  can  originate  out  of  eflbrts  to  amuse  the 
^oiiung  classes  on  a  day  which  is  already  theirs ; 
^though  they  may  produce  many  evils,  for  they 
^y  intrench  upon  the  barriers  that  defend  and 
*mound  it ;  and  they  may  turn  some  men  away 
'ton  the  grand  work  of  cutting  down  the  time 
Mnolutely  spent  in  securing  the  means  to  exist. 

Irregular  holidays  are  not  so  well  calculated  to 
tmnoote  inteikotual  improvement  and  physical 
)»slth,  as  a  regdar  reduction  of  time,  which  men 
tm  sntieqpate  and  apply.    We  can  aJBTord  all  the 


Gbristmas  seasons,  the  Eastertides,  and  the  Whit- 
suntides  that  exist  in  this  country ;  or  even  those 
excursions  that  rails  and  steam  have  .rendered 
possible ;  but  they  cannot  be  substitutes  for  the 
greater  leisure  that  education  requires.  Education 
in  its  extended  form  is  the  work  of  life — and  is 
never  complete.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died  declaring 
that  be  was  not  a  half  educated  man — ^not  nearly 
that-— but  a  man  toiling  at  the  rudiments.  Onr 
present  hours  of  work  render  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gress impossible,  although  improvements  have  been 
effected.  The  existing  generation  have  witnessed 
many  excellent  changes.  They  can  travel  more, 
read  more,  and  learn  more  than  their  fathers  in 
the  same  time.  Life,  reckoned  by  the  work  that 
may  be  done,  has  been  doubled  during  the  century, 
and  especially  during  its  second  quarter.  8till,  in 
many  trades,  a  doom  hangs  over  the  operative  that 
he  cannot  overoome.  It  extends  to  many  other 
classes.  The  shopkeeping  interest  clings  with 
unaccountable  perversity  to  the  exhaustion  of  its 
profits  in  gas.  The  retail  business  of  the  country 
might  be  creditably  performed  in  one-h^lf  the  time 
wasted  in  its  transaction ;  and  the  same  remark  is 
equally  applicable  to  ether  departments. 

The  weekly  half  holiday  progresses,  and  is  not 
liable  to  the  objections  against  irregular  holidays. 
It  can  be  parcelled  off  in  advance.  Toung  men 
know  of  its  coming  as  regular  as  Saturday,  and 
they  can  lay  it  out  advantageously  for  that  reason. 
Sir  George  Grey  doubted  its  necessity  to  the 
labourers  in  the  dockyards  six  weeks  since ;  bat 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  has  extended  it  to  the  clerks 
in  the  Post  Office,  in  the  interval  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  deputation  of  the  Short  Hour  Association 
waited  upon  the  Home  Secretary.  This  privilege 
might  be  extended  to  the  letter  carriers  in  all 
large  towns.  Where  business  establishments  are 
closed  at  an  caHy  hour  on  Saturdays,  the  late 
delivery  of  letters  is  an  annoyance,  and  a  danger. 
The  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  at  the  provincial 
post  offices  employs  many  men — ^without  a  cor- 
responding gain  to  the  public.  Loudon  contains, 
we  believe,  a  greater  population  than  all  the  other 
towns  with  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants in  the  three  kingdoms.  London  transacts 
a  large  amount  of  very  important  business.  It  is 
necessary  to  tell  that  fact  to  a  Glasgow,  or  a 
Manchester  man,  who  cannot  meet  his  engagements 
without  a  Sunday  delivery  of  letters.  The  idea  is 
one  of  those  preposterous  mistakes  that  morbid 
natures  cherish.  The  repeal  of  a  few  self-im- 
portant notions  and  whims  of  that  nature  would 
help  the  postmen. 

We  want  more  from  the  people  than  from  their 
Parliament.  The  social  work  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  industrious  classes  cannot  all  be 
effected  through  Legislative  enactments.  Factory 
Bills  cannot  reach  the  establishments  of  mUliners  or 
tradesmen.  A  Shopkeeping  Bill,  to  limit  the 
amount  of  buymg  and  sdling,  would  be  rejected. 
Its  clauses  would  be  inoperative,  even  if  they  passed 
through  Parliament.  And  yet  the  hours  of  milliners 
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have  beiSQ  cetebfated  before  and  smcc  the  publiea- 
ti6n  of  Hood^s  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  »  insufferable, 
exoept  on  pain  of  eonsumption  and  an  early  deatli. 
The  kboars  of  tradesmen,  especiailj  in  the  clothing 
departments,  are  often  oonoentrated  into  three 
or  four  days'  straining,  like  a  race-horse,  to  be 
followed  by  as  many  days'  idleness  of  the  snail. 
The  shopoeraoy  work  their  assistants,  in  some 
towns,  to  the  bare  bones  of  time,  if  not  to  their 
own ;  and  we  eannot  blame  the  proprietors  of  the 
shops,  who  are  stroggHng  against  many  eompetitors 
and  twelve  taxgatherers.  The  public  alone  are 
responsible ;  and  even  individual  onstomors  oannot 
be  individually  blamed.  An  advance  towards 
reasonable  hours  of  closing  baa  been  made  in  some 
of  our  Scotch  towns ;  but  the  persevering  devotion 
of  London  shopkeepers  to  business  b  a  spectado 
on  Saturday  nights  of  a  surprising,  if  not  an  ex- 
hilarating, description.  Saturday  night  every- 
where is  proverbially  late.  The  reason  is  apparent 
in  those  districts  of  all  towns  where  the  working* 
chisses  form  the  chief,  or  even  considerable, 
customers.  They  receive  their  wages  on  Saturday 
evenmgs,  and,  frequently,  at  a  v«ry  late  hour. 
They  cannot  pay  until  they  aara  paid ;  for,  in  many 
instances,  they  are  not  a  week  in  advance  of  the 
world  and  its  cares.  Men  in  the  receipt  of  steady 
wages  for  a  long  period,  should  not  be  dependent 
on  one  week's  wages  for  the  next  week's  food ; 
but  a  number  of  operatives  have  not  regular  work ; 
and  a  greater  number  cannot  out  up  their  wages 
for  more  than  their  expenses ;  while,  of  course,  the 
world  has  the  "  improvidents"  and  the  "intem- 
perates,"  with  all  the  other  "  unfortunates." 

A  Legislative  Act  cannot  deal  with  the  payment 
of  wagesj  because  it  cannot  place  the  debtors  in  a 
position  to  meet  his  creditor.  This  evil  oannot  be 
surmounted  entirely,  until  all  employers  be  capital- 
ists ;  and  the  postponement  of  anything  whatever 
imtil  that  time  would  very  much  resemble  the 
conduct  of  the  rustic  who  sat  down  on  the  bank  to 
wait  until  the  river  should  flow  past,  which  seemed 
to  swim  on  merrily  and  rapidly  to  its  end. 

The  next  best  thing  to  that  impossible  idea, 
whidi  would  be  superlatively  good,  of  securing 
money  to  everybody  who  had  anything  to  pay  at 
the  time  it  was  wanted,  is  to  make  the  debt  fall 
due  eariier  in  the  week  than  the  last  hour  of  the 
last  day.  Saturday  is  a  bad  terminus  of  a  wages' 
bill,  and  Wednesday  would  be  better  in  every  way. 
The  employer  could  look  over  the  charges  against 
him  on  l^ursday  forenoon  in  a  cool  and  steady 
manner.  He  could  pay  them  at  some  hour  of  that 
day  more  readily  if  he  were  a  poor  man  than  at  a 
late  hour  on  Saturday,  and  whether  the  employer 
were  poor  or  rich,  by  closing  the  weeks'  accounts 
on  Wednesday  evening  we  should  get  a  riddance 
from  the  temptation  to  late  hours  On  Saturdays, 
with  manifest  relief  to  everybody.  The  operative's 
pound  on  Thursday  would  be  worth,  upon  tbe 
average,  a  guinea  on  Saturday  night,  or  perhaps 
twenty-two  shillings,  and  this  is  therefore  a  fair 
object  for  trades    unions  to  agitate,  and  one  iu 


which  they  would  be  supported  by  all  sendble 
men. 

This  alteration  would  clear  away  many  obstru* 
tions  to  the  half-holiday  on  Saturdays,  bat  not  tU 
of  them,  for  many  inconsiderate  persona  kve  no 
objection  so  to  "  nus-time"  theur  ordert  that  iheic 
bootmakers'  or  their  tailors'  apprentioes  ttd 
assistants  must  toil  to  eleven  oc  twelve  m  Sator* 
day  nights^  in  order  that  Utey  magr  worahip  Ibor 
Maker  in  a  new  aurtout  or  new  £hichm  or 
Wellingtons  on  the  fdlowing  day,  although  ibe  oki 
would  anawer  equally  vrt^  or,  for  ike  puipoae, 
infinitely  better.  Tlus  evil  pcedominates  non  is 
rural  districts  and  smaU  towna  than  la  popoioiis 
cities.  It  is  highly  poobaUe  that  the  people  vbo 
commit  it  are  not  simeare  wershippen  aoyvhere; 
but  we  are  not  certain  of  tkat»  foe  it  originstea  non 
in  sheer  thoughtleasneas  thaa  any  wanton  defin  to 
get  a  little  tyranny  enacted  out  ol '  their  work.  Tb« 
old-fashioned  Sunday  oostume'  is  a  decidedlj  good 
observance,  which  we  wonld  »ot  relax  or  veakto 
in  the  slightest  degree.  We  never  have  a  iugk 
opinion  of  workmen  who,  not  having  beenaabjactcd 
to  any  great  calamity,  are  deetituto  of  a  Sundij 
suit  of  <&thes.  l^e  day  deserves  tho  distinetioa 
which  is  in  aome  measure  neoessary  to  the  eqoalili 
taught  by  its  observance  and  recurrence.  But  tbe 
coat  must  be  sadly  threadbare,  and  the  boots  most 
be  desperately  worn,  that  will  not  carry  through  ooe 
day  more  rather  than] that  their  owner  shodd de- 
prive some  other  tradesman  of  the  advantages 
which  he  seeks  to  l^mself.  "Bo  unto  others"— 
the  golden  rule,  if  interpreted  or  paraphrased  on 
this  subject,  means,  give  your  orders  tiro  weeks, 
and,  if  possible,  three  weeks  in  advance.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  simple  plan,  and  would  help  the  vo^ 
to  run  smooth. 

The  higher  classes  reqaaia  the  same  adnee^  ini 
for  a  diiiwent  reason ;  yat  the  Short  Heats  ksm- 
oiaitioB  in  the  metvopolis  has  aaqaimd  adeqoitt 
strength  to  render  the  (iraotiee  fasbJonaUemMgit 
them,  if  ita  mambers  ^oMi  adopt  fkeiigboonK 
If  the  truth  were  onl^  eatsddiahed  in>  IiftodoD»  f» 
two  or  three  seasons,  thttt  jk^is  an  estreiM^ 
vulgar  practise  to  bain  iaaleor  k|izitr  ^  ^^* 
fineiy,  just  as  if  their  waidedba'did  inot  coDtab  a 
change  of  rahneat^  sqbdb 'twenty  tAoaaaad  aeedb 
women  would  sing  the  piaiaai  of' Mamkt  w 
remainder  of  theff  Uvea.  A  drnkfcm^'  aunl^  cui 
never  be  driven  to  a  day  for  a  dfcte?  vi  ^ 
Honourable  Mra.  Fita  laMoa  'abouM  jnI  re^ 
to  run  the  miilinar  up  to  a  aaght  for  the  neass  a 
appearing  at  a  ball  or  a  party,  whetaake  kas  bea 
invited  for  weeks  to  attend,  as  if>  like  her  oooi* 
she  was  obliged  to  wait  umtiL  the  expiiy  of  ^ 
month,  to  buy  the  silk  with  her  wages.  TheQsw 
of  Britain,  and  the  Em{tt8sa  of  the  Ifta^  ^ 
entitle  themselves  to  the  giatitude  of  a  hnoM 
thousand  of  theb  fellowvwomen  and  suhject^  « 
they  woald  call  it  mean  Co  order  bonnets  in  hi^» 
aad  give  all  thek  oaders  a  monUi  beCbre  tbe  gw 
wert  req«ifad*-*aBii  the  debt  woukihepttd^ 
them  more  surely  even  than  their  civil  hst. 
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Tbe  ii]^BroT«meiit»  we  indicate  can  onlj  be 
accomplished  by  public  opinion,  or  by  every  person 
doinfl^  bis  or  ber  duty.  They  would,  however, 
gieally  ohnge  the  faoe  of  society ;  and  they  are 
l^nctioable  tbmgs.  Even  if  the  shopkeeping 
interest  deemed  kte  Saturdays  still  essentia)  to 
their  prosperity,  they  oould  discount  a  part  of 
Monday,  without  losing  customers.  The  work  of 
the  worid  would  be  more  compressed,  but  it  would 
be  better  done.  'Labour,  of  aU  descriptions,  would 
heoome  more  cfaeetful,  by  the  conviotion  that  it 
was  not  incessint.  New  aseociationa  ue  not  re- 
qairod  to  work  out  these  dianges .'  It  is  an  agreeable 
feature  in  the  basiaess  that  we  do  not  require  new 
societies,  of  wlneh  we  hare  already  too  many. 
The  Early  CHosing  AssociatioD,  with  its  branches 
•—and  the  new  branches  which  it  may  shoot  forth 
•Mxmld  do  all  the  work,  and  gain  long  enduring 
booonr  by  the  doing  of  it. 

The  sueoess  of  this  object  is  closely  connected 
with  all  other  progresses,  of  whatever  nature, 
except  those  towards  the  gin-shop,  the  jail,  and 
the  workhouse.  The  bestowal  of  a  Tote  is  of  little 
use  to  a  nan  who  has  no  time  to  read.  The 
creation  of  schools  in  the.  parish  is  not  more  im« 
portant  than  the  establisbaieoi  of  '^home  schools.** 


The  duties  of  parents  ta childneai]^  sci^roely  be 
taught  to  those  parents  who  cannot  hppe  by  any 
means  to  discharge  them.  ChuroU  or  ohapel 
extension  is  nearly  useless  to  that  portion  of  the 
population  who,  in  or  out  of  bed,  are  half  asleep^ 
from  necessity  more  than  will,  on  Sabbaths.  The 
professors  of  all  opinions  can  join  in  the  pursuit  of 
more  time  to  live  with  dear  hearts^  It  concerns 
all  homes  and  all  interests  move  intimately  and 
minutely  than  half  its  friends  believCA,'  And  the 
progress  already  made  has,  piobebiy,  indueed  us  to 
give  more  attentioa  to  the  satjeot  than  to  some 
others  less  hopeful,  for  it  is  a  desperate  task  always 
to  cultivate  a  field  that  yields  no  fruit  It  is  im* 
possible  to  read  the  memorial  of  his  own  times  by 
the  late  Lord  Gockburn,  and  recollect  that  we  had 
recently  a  judge  upon  the  bench  who  witnessed  the 
final  legislative  extinction  of  personal  slavery  in 
Scotland,  without  feeling  that,  as  the  present  oen* ' 
tury  has  made  the  world  so  muoh  better  already, 
it  is  not  extravagant  to  hope  for,  long  before  its 
close,  the  reduction  of  the  average  hours  of  kbouc 
to  one^third  part  of  a  six  days*  week,  and  the  re« 
cognition  of  the  principle  that  "a  faur  day's  work" 
may  be  done  in  eight  hoars,  so  as  to  entitle  the 
operative  well  to  "  a  fair  day's  wages." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 
PooE  Winifred  ieamt  a  sad  leseeo,  which  sooner  or 
later  oomea  to  ua  ali^  as  she  slowly  winded  her 
way  back  to  Tntbury  that  day.  She  felt  for  the 
fest  tian  tiUNt  the.  beauty  t>f  God'a  world,  the  fra- 
gnat  bitath  of  the  woods>  ''the  rare  superfluous 
^ly  of  thd  air,*'  wihioh  with,  a  heart  at  rest  stirh 
cvQiy  poke  .to  such  sweet  eatacy,  does  none  the 
less  sunly  deepen:  the  anguish  of  the  wounded 
^iiit.  Thn  >  beatity<  becomes  a  mockery,  and  the 
^  glndaws  bucstbg  forth  from  every  nook  a 
aetdkss  iastdl:  to  our  woe. 

Beneath  the  s6ngx)f /eacb  way«aide  bird  she  heard 

Qsoda's  wiilBig,  and  through  the  flau&ting  sun* 

'ftfat,  glidingrbetween  her  and  the  gohien  woods, 

^me  ^  vision  of  oae  vrho  chung  to  a  pale  cross, 

^th  the  sireBEgtiirof  despair*    Bickeaing  at  each 

''^t  and  sound,  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  would 

^^m  have  hushed  and  hiddsit  mnsio  and  beanty  for 

l^^en&ore.    Ohl  most  strange  selfishness  of  the 

^  ^man  hearty  which  would  throw  a  pall  o*er  the 

'^^ir  face  of  nature,  because  forsooth  one  little  round 

^  W  human  hopea  and  joya  is  obuded  o'er !   Yet  such 

V^  ve  all,  and  if  there  be  thoae  who  wo«ld  deny 

^^  imputatkMi,  it  is  that  the  bitter  cup,  which  aaay 

^oipass  away,  has  ncitr  yet  been  passed  to  their 


As  they  approached  the  castle,  Winifred  waa 
roused  from  the  state  of  almost  stupified  abstrao 
tion  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  the  symptoms  of 
unusual  excitement  and  disturbance»  visible  even 
from  a  distance.  The  heavy  iron  gates,  alwi^a 
closed  with  scrupulous  care  were  wide  open,  a  pair 
of  horses,  reeking  from  long,  or  at  least  violent,  exeiw 
tion,  stood  just  without,  and  a  group  of  the  Coun- 
tess's servants  hard  by,  seemed  discussing,  wiUii  the 
gusto  of  men  unaccustomed  to  such  a  luxury,  some 
important  nevrs.  As  they  drew  nearer,  they  were 
eyed  suspiciously  by  the  talkers,  and  Winifred  had 
scaicdy  dismounted  when  Lord  Cavendish,  stepping 
forward  from  the  porch  where  he  seemed  to  have 
been  awaiting  the  party,  signified  to  her  that  her 
presence  was  immediately  required  in  Queen  Mary's 
apartments.  She  obeyed  him  mechanically,  but, 
heart-stricken  as  she  was,  the  scene  as  she  entered 
Maiy's  room,  effectually  roused  her  from  her  ab- 
straction. The  Queen's  ladies  were  huddled  to- 
gether as  if  in  ahirm,  and  weeping  bitterly ;  several 
of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  serving  men,  in  com- 
plete armour,  were  posted  on  either  side  of  the 
door ;  while  two  strangers,  whose  insolent  mien 
bespoke  their  confidence  in  the  authority  by  which 
they  acted,  were  ransacking  the  Queen's  private 
escriftoire  under  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury's  direc- 
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tions*  As  tliey  passed  from  drawer  to  drawer, 
delireriDg  into  her  Lands  certain  papers — in  some 
instances  private  letters  from  the  members  of  poor 
Mary's  family,  in  others,  lists  of  the  names  of  those 
whom  she  fondly  believed  were  striving  for  her 
liberation — a  seal,  bearing  the  arms  of  England  was 
afBxed  to  tlie  lock  hi  order  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  interference  from  the  rightful  owner. 

Had  Winifred  been  ignorant  of  the  real  position 
of  the  parties^  she  might  well  have  supposed  that 
the  Queen,  who  looked  on  with  her  customary  air 
of  dignified  self-possession,  was  the  accuser,  and 
Elizabeth  of  Shrewsbury,  who  ill-concealed  her 
shame  and  embarrassment  at  the  part  she  enacted, 
was  the  accused.  But  she  had  not  long  to  ponder 
on  the  meaning  of  this  strange  scene,  or  to  admire 
the  mingled  sweetness  and  dignity  with  which  Mary 
endured  it. 

"Sohl  young  lady,"  exclaimed  the  Countess, 
turning  sharply  round,  "you  have  returned  at 
length — from  devising  some  cunning  piece  of  mis- 
chief, I  doubt  not ;  for  with  clear  conscience,  mai- 
den's cheeks  are  none  so  pale  as  yours.** 

•*  The  grief  you  read  thus  harshly  in  my  face. 
Madam,"  replied  Winifred,  "arises  but  from  cer- 
tain news  I  just  now  heard  by  chance  of  one  I  love, 
and  from  no  guilty  sense  of  fear,  as  you  suppose." 

"Commit  yourself  by  no  laborious  pretences, 
young  damsel,"  said  the  lady  harshly,  "  for  most 
surely  do  I  hold  the  clue  to  reaching  at  the  truth. 
Methinks  you  are  over  young  in  years  and  fair  of 
speech  to  be  indeed  the  finished  traitor  at  whom 
my  warrant  points ;  but  that  my  roof  doth  harbour 
such  is  certain,  and  be  sure  I  will  not  rest  until  I 
find  by  whose  hand  this  treasonable  misehief  has 
been  worked." 

Winifred  was  about  to  reply,  for  she  could  not 
endure  the  commendation  which  was  only  bestowed 
upon  her  at  the  expense  of  the  really  innocent ;  and 
in  lier  present  frame  of  mind,  had  instant  death 
been  the  result  of  her  avowing  the  part  she  had 
enacted,  it  would  scarcely  have  moved  her.  But 
Mary,  divining  her  intention,  interfered.  "  Peace, 
dear  child,"  she  said,  gently,  "  God  who  alone  can 
jndge  of  the  guilty  and  the  iimocent,  does  see  thy 
heart,  pure  and  fair  before  him,  as  the  unborn 
cJiild's.  Let  that  suffice  thee.  We,  a  crowned 
and  aunointed  Queen,  are  of  mark  enough,  surely, 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  disclosure ;  and  freely 
owning  as  we  do  the  fact  of  holding  converse  with 
our  friends,  throngli  whom  we  hope  e*en  now  to 
gain  onr  rigiitful  liberty,  our  sufferings  must  suf- 
fice (and  God  doth  know  they  well  may)  to  appease 
the  offended  majesty  of  our  sister  of  England." 

"  Sister !  forsooth,"  muttered  the  Countess  be- 
tween her  teeth ;  "  murder  and  stratagem  are 
flcwnry  ways  of  proving  such  close  kinship." 

Her  words,  barely  audible,  were  perhaps  intended 
to  escape  Mary's  ear,  but  she  turned  upon  her  with 
a  bitterness  which  only  insult,  added  to  disappoint- 
ment and  wrong,  could  ever  have  engendered. 

**  Yes,  my  good  Shrewsbury,  sisters !  Thoueh 
not  wont  to  repeat  our  words  we  will  do  so  for 


your  enlightenment-^m/^i.  We  ifiarvel  not  ibi 
yon  misdoubt  us,  for  are  we  not  unsceptred  and  i 
captive ! — aye,  fallen  low  enough  for  Shrewsbury's 
wife  to  taunt  us  thus  ?  No,  no,  we  martcl  not— 
for  by  the  outward  gloss  of  royalty,  and  by  no 
kingliness  of  soul,  are  earth's  great  spirit's  judged 
by  such  as  thou.  But  we  do  marvel  that  tbou 
Bhould*st  dare  to  utter  thy  foul  lies,  here,  i&  oar 
very  presence !  Murder,  said  you  ?  Now  God 
judge  between  us  whether  you  or  me  would  with 
most  eagerness  hasten  tbe  death  of  Ehzabetli! 
Murder  !  bring  thy  proofs,  thy  spies,  thine  owupwd 
creatures,  and  overwhelm  ns  with  onr  gmlt,  if  thou 
canst." 

She  paused  for  breath,  but  a  dead  silence  bung 
over  the  room.  Her  maidens  ceased  their  sobs, 
the  men  were  startled  into  pausing  at  their  work, 
and  the  Countess,  unprepared  for  such  eitreoie 
vehemence,  stood  for  once  speechless  and  abashed. 
"Mui'^jr!"  she  continued,  with  even  more  rapidity 
of  utterance  than  before,  "  Aye,  such  a  tale  ptr- 
chance  icill  stain  the  page  of  history,  but  'twill  be 
the  murder  of  a  helpless  captive— a  poor  sick 
woman,  mewed  up  between  four  walls  f  And  yoo, 
my  good  Shrewsbury,  you  may  safely  keep  wMtf 
hands  and  cleanse  your  thoughts  forthwith,  forwcre 
I  to-night  laid  low  in  bloody  shroud,  and  my  sister 
of  England  beside  me,  ^o«  would  be  no  whit  nearer 
that  royalty  of  soul  which  is  our  rigbtful  heritage!" 

She  swept  from  the  room  with  such  majestic 
dignity  and  conscious  innocence  that  even  the  mde 
soldiery,  moved  they  knew  not  how  or  why,  suffered 
her  to  imss ;  and  only  when  no  human  eye  was  oa  . 
her,  when  the  sad  sense  of  trust  betrayed  and  hope 
deferred  came  coldly  back,  did  her  spuit  fail  her, 
and  womanly  tears  force  down  the  barrier  of  her 
pride  and  anger. 

Winifred  soon  learnt,  tirhat  she  had  already  ia 
part  divined,  that  Queen  Mary's  corrcspondcnw 
with  the  English  Catholics  and  with  her  party  in 
France,  recently  carried  on  through  Sir  John  Boltoa 
and  others,  had  been  intercepted  by  Hiabeth's 
spies.  That  the  accusation  of  conspiring  against 
Elizabeth's  life  was  added  to  the  other  chai|t^ 
she  learnt  with  the  utmost  indignation. 

The  effects  of  the  disclosure  were  quioUy  fdtjjj 
every  member  of  the  Queen's  retinue  in  the  in- 
creased rigour  with  which  they  were  treated,  m 
in  the  contemptuous  bearing  of  the  C&tmtcss  and 
her  household.  Her  son  alone  preserved  his  re- 
spectful demeanour,  and  even  remonstrated  vith 
his  mother  in  Mary's  presence  on  the  injustice  of 
treating  as  guilty  those  against  whom  nothing  » 
yet  was  proven;  for  the  Govcmmciit  dcspiOT, 
while  positively  asserting  the  complicity  of  a  ^f 
of  Mary's  household,  gave  no  clue  to  her  identity. 
Poor  Winifred  was  too  much  absorbed  in  her  pn- 
vate  sorrows  to  heed  the  curtailment  of  the  fcv 
privileges  she  had  hitherto  cmoyed  in  the  castle, 
or  indeed  to  mourn,  as  she  otherwise  wonld  ha« 
,  done,  over  the  downfall  of  Mary's  hopes.  Bven  uj 
.  knowledge  that  her  father  was  possibly  comprow^ 
by  the  failure  of  the  plot,  scarcely  inowascd  her 
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dejection.  The  first  shock,  like  the  blow  which 
renders  the  body  insensible  to  subsequent  pain,  had 
stunned  and  deadened  her  heart. 

Mary  was  not  long  in  perceiving  her  mournful 
abstraction,  and,  ascribing  it  to  her  fears  for  her 
own  and  her  father's  safety,  questioned  her  so 
closely,  and  with  such  tenderness,  that  the  poor 
girl,  yearning  for  the  relief  of  sympathy,  poured 
out  to  her  the  tale  of  her  grief. 

"My  heart  bleeds  for  thee,  dear  child,"  said  the 

Queen»  when  with  many  a  tearful  pause  she  had 

drawn  her  confession  from  her,  "  and  I  must  grieve 

the  more,  alas  I  that  my  dark  destiny,  which  ever 

thus  o*ershadows  those  I  love,  has  been  thy  bane." 

"  Not  so,  my  dearest  mistress,"  answered  Wini- 

fred ;  "  had  I  never  learnt  thy  woes,  and  never  left 

my  father's  roof  with  the  fond  hope  of  lightening 

them,  my  fate  had  been  the  same.     I  had  been 

shrouded  by  the  veil,  or  if  escaping  by  some  other 

means  from  that  cold  destiny,  my  father  yet  would 

ne'er  have  seen  me  wed  with  one  of  that  despised 

stock.      I  rue  we  thought  not  so  in  that  fond, 

parting  hour,  when  my  wild  heart  cried  out  to  me 

to  yield,  and  owu  I  loved  him.     Oh !   that  I  had 

hearkened  1    Oh !  that  I  had  risen  o'er  my  maiden 

fears^  and  laid  my  head  but  once,  but  only  once, 

-■ipon    his    bosom.      And    yet   he    mt^hi   have 

Ousted  me.". 

The  Queen  was  visibly  agitated.     "  Oh !  'tis  a 
liard,  strai^e  world,"  she   said  vehemently ;  and 
then,  as  if  repenting  an  impatience  of  spirit  wliich 
Iter  own  trials  never  wrung  from  her,  she  added, 
*'  yet,  'tis  ruled  in  mercy ;  and  forget  not  my  poor 
stricken  one  that  'tis  his  jewels  which  God  fashions 
thus,  with  the  keen  searching  of  his  judgments. 
Oft  have  I  practised  me  in  such  fair  thoughts  when 
sorest  tried,  and  sweet  has  been  the  fruit  they  ever 
jielded.    Hetbinks,"  she  continued  after  a  pause, 
'^  that  our  acknowledgement  of  those  pure  ministers 
wlio  close  us  round,  and  watch,  and  mourn  our 
voes,  and  gather  up  our  tears,  is  a  most  comfort- 
^le  doctrine,  and  one  that  I  would  last  resign  of 
>1L    Bethink  thee,  child,  how  now  they  stand 
vouud,  tbe  winged  hosts  of  heaven,  the  martyred 
ones  of  earth,  and  note  thy  faith,  and  register  thy 
Patient  sighs.     About  his  couch,  in  that  far-land, 
^oubt  not  that  they  are  walchiog  too,  and  whisper- 
ing comfQrt  through  his  dreams." 

"Ah,  Hadam !  oould  I  but  know  that  peace  at 
least  was  his — or  could  I  show  him  this  torn  heart, 
*od  toll  him  how  it  brimmeth  o'er  with  love — ^I 
*ould  lie  down  and  die  light  gladly." 

''Nay,  child,  thou  art  too  young,  and  too  un- 
Jempered  yet  by  this  life's  woes,  for  death  j  per- 
^ps,  by  some  undreamt  of  turn,  some  agency  of 
^liose  same  pitying  saints,  these  clouds  may  yet  be 

ottered,  and  thy  life" 

"  No,  Madam,  no— from  my  first  childhood,  aye, 

^d  through  my  gladdest  youth,  there  loomed  a 

^ose  of  coming  woe — a  nameless  dread,  to  which 

nI  closed  my  heart — of  some  dark,  sudden  end,  to 

all  my  hopes ;  and  tliis  it  is.*' 

"Strange,**  murmured  the  Queen,  ''for  thy 


words  do  vaguely  picture  forth  the  secret  dread 
which  through  the  richest  music  of  «iy  life  has 
threatened  death,  and  change,  and  grief.  It  can- 
not be  that  such  a  fate  as  mine  may  prove,  is 
doomed  for  thee !  No,  no,  I  will  not  think  of  it 
—  yet  Shrewsbury's  words  —  Elizabeth's  quick 
jealousy  and  venomed  ire — and  I,  alas,  had  looked 
to  seal  thy  safety  by  some  slight  stratagem,  some 
affected  coldness,  which  might  procure  thy  dismis- 
sal, and  before  suspicion  was  more  surely  roused, 
lodge  thee  securely  with  thy  father,  or  with  that 
cruel  man  1  fondly  thought  to  see  thee  wed." 

"  My  safety  is  too  light  a  matter  thus  to  move 
your  Grace,"  said  Winifred,  with  an  earnestness 
that  proved  her  sincerity,  "  'twas  in  all  truth  I 
said  that  my  one  hope  indulged,  1  would  with  glad- 
ness lay  me  down  and  die." 

But  Mary's  agitation  increased  as  the  girl  spoke, 
and  as  in  her  own  mind  she  balanced  the  dangers 
of  her  position.  Her  extreme  youth  and  childish 
trustfulness  had  from  the  first  endeared  her  to  the 
poor  Queen^s  heart,  and  it  was,  as  she  said,  a 
mournful  fate  ever  to  bring  disgrace  and  disaster 
upon  those  she  loved  the  best. 


CHAFTiai  XI. 

The  Queen  and  her  ladies*  formed  an  interesting 
but  melancholy  group,  as,  gathered  that  evening 
about  the  everlasting  embroidery  fiame,  they  sat  in 
the  ill-lighted  and  ill-warmed  chamber,  to  which  of 
late  they  had  been  chiefly  confined.  Mary's 
needle  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  her  pensive 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  little  strip  of  sky  which 
alone  was  visible  from  the  window — for  the  orer- 
hanging  roof,  and  the  adjacent  rampart,  left  but  a 
narrow  patch  between  them. 

Her  beautiful  face  was  worn  and  pallid,  though 
more  resigned  and  peaceful  looking  than  some  of 
those  about  her.  No  word  had  been  spoken  for 
the  last  half-hour,  and  so  expressive  of  hopeless 
sadness  was  the  unbroken  silence,  that  had  there 
been  a  bye-stander  endowed  with  power  to  uplift 
the  veil  of  futurity,  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  doom  of  sadden  and 
painful  death  hung  over  three  of  those  fair 
women* 

Winifred  was  the  most  despairful  of  the  group ; 
and  though  with  mechanical  steadiness  her  needle 
passed  to  and  fro,  her  wan  face,  her  drooping 
head,  and  the  negligence  with  which  the  long 
waves  of  hair  fell  in  unheeded  disorder  about  it» 
told  of  her  heavy  heart. 

As  the  Queen  withdrew  her  eyes  sadly  from  the 
casement,  they  fell  upon  her  mournful  figure,  and 
she  sighed  deeply. 

"Methinks  there  is  a  heaviness  in  the  air  to- 
night  which  presses  on  your  Grace's  spirit^"  said 
Janet  Kennedy,  significantly. 

"What  then,  dear  maidF"  asked  Mary  kindly. 
"  Woulds't  know  what  cloud  within  my  heart  re- 
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spends  unto  this  darkling  sky  vithoal»  tbat  thou 
dost  scan  my  face  with  such  an  earnest  eye  ?** 

"If  without  breach  of  duty  I  may  say  so,  gra- 
cious Madam,  I  bave  divined  that  already." 

"  Ah !  and  can*st  thou  tell,  my  pretty  witch,  of 
any  spell  to  charm  away  the  fear  whicb  sits  upon 
my  heart,  save  tfie  dreary  one  of  ringing  changes 
on  my  own  griefi  instead." 

"Perchance,  I  could  avert  that  same  danger 
wbicb  thou  fearest>  if  I  have  rightly  read  it, 
Madam.'* 

"Ha!"  said  Mary,  starting  up  from  the 
languid  position  in  which  she  was  seated — "  what 
mean  you  ?**  . 

"Simply^  Madam,"  replied  Janet,  blushing 
deeply,  '*  that  no  later  than  an  hour  since,  when 
by  the  C3oantess*s  permission  I  was  exercising  in 
the  gallery,  an  offer  of  escape  from  hence  was,  by 
an  unexpected  chance,  laid  at  my  feet.  Kow, 
though  I  need  it  not,  having  as  your  Grace  well 
knows  strong  claims  to  bind  me  here,  e'en  if  mj 
duty  failed  (which  God  forbid),  I  might,  perchance^ 
aided  by  your  Grace's  wit,  transfer  the  opportunity 
to  another  of  wbom  you  wot" 

"  Now,  be  Venus  praised,  who  has  bestowed 
upon  me  a  gift  so  convenient  as  a  fair  handmaiden^** 
said  Mary,  with  a  toucb  cf  her  old  archness. 
"Look  up,  Winifred,  my  child,  and  bless  this 
goddess  and  her  roguish  boy,  who  together  are 
working  out  the  means  of  thine  escape  from  dan- 
ger, which  any  day  may  grow  so  imminent  that  I 
dare  scarcely  think  upon  it.  Look  up,  and  I  will 
spare  dear  Janet's  blushes,  and  tell  thee  for  her  of 
thy  good  fortime.  A  certain  gentleman,  whom  in 
courtesy  I  name  not,  desires  to  free  this  maiden 
mucb  against  her  will,  with  what  hope  of  guerdon 
or  gratitude  I  cannot  guess.  Now,  what  if  in  the 
guise  of  this  hard-hearted  damsel  thou  ooulds't  be 
set  clear  of  these  hated  walls,  thy  part  being  to 
preserve  a  modest  and  maidenly  silence  by  the 
way !  what  sayest  thou  ? 

"  That  I  would  never  leave  thee  in  thine  ad- 
versity, my  dearest  mistress,"  replied  Winifred 
earnestly,  "and  that  if  there  be,  indeed,  this  blessed 
chance  of  freedom,  'tis  thou,  the  hope  of  Cbristen- 
dom,  the  most  wrongfully  prisoned  of  all  prisoners, 
who  shoulds't  accept  it  as  a  special  boon  of 
beaven  to  thyself." 

Mary*s  eyes  glistened,  but  she  covered  her 
emotion  with  an  assumption  of  gaiety.  "My  woes 
have  turned  my  wits,  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  if  I 
could  pass,  on  e'er  so  dark  a  night,  with  lover  ere 
so  crazed,  for  this  lithsome  and  maidenly-slender 
damsel.  Why  child  my  stature  ever  of  the 
tallest,  betrayed  me,  aye,  at  masque  and  pageantry ; 
not  only  'mid  the  comely  dames  of  France,  but 
even  in  the  north,  where  in  good  truth  the  ladies, 
like  the  kine,  are  somewhat  rich  in  bone  and 
sinew  for  my  taste.  No,  no,  'twere  madness  to 
adventure  it." 

Winifred  glanced  at  Janet  Kennedy,  Their 
figures  were  so  nearly  similar,  saving  her  own 
slight  advantage  in  height,  that  she  saw  it  would 


be  easy,  if  the  features  were  coocealdl,  io  pmott 
for  the  other.  Then,  for  the  firat  time,  siie  poft- 
dered  on  the  real  nature  of  her  position  i  ibepoai* 
blity  of  her  being  torn  from  Mary'a  side-^pc^pt 
immured  in  the  Tower,  or,  what  she  jreaM  far 
more,  delivered  over  to  her  father,  and  (breed  iato 
the  hated  marriage  on  whioh  he  sQeioad  to  hm 
fixed  hia  hopes,  if  it  were  onoe  aaoertained  ibK 
she  had  been  the  direct  means  of  oonnDiimeitiQQ 
between  Mary  and  the  English  Catholics.  Free- 
dom !  Yes,  there  was  a  charm  in  the  very  woii 
restricted  and  watdied  as  she  had  been  of  late; 
and  then  the  image  of  her  mother's  native  had, 
and  of  that  southern  city,  standing  'aid  moustela 
and  vineyard,  whose  beauty  she  had  leaned  upoB 
her  mother's  knees,  iitted  before  her.  iFrom  the 
first  it  took  strong  hold  upon  ber  childish  fanej, 
and  scarcely  a  word  that  had  dn^>ped  fjttia  Lad; 
Mowbray's  lips  had  escaped  ber  memoiy.  8iie 
could  find  the  house  where  ber  mother's  happj 
childhood  past,  and  the  grave  in  the  abaddt  of  ik 
Cathedral,  where  ClBude*B  father  slept.  And  If 
of  old,  in  those  thoughtless  days,  the  vtiy  name 
of  France  bore  with  it  such  a  ehann,  how  watk 
more  now,  when  it  sheltered  him,  whom,  all  tM 
late,  she  knew  that  she  must  love  for  ever. 

Queen  Mary  partly  guessed  what  was  pissbgia 
her  thoughts,  and  whien  at  kogth  she  raised  her 
eyes,  read  her  asse^it  in  th^m,  ere  it  was  spokan. 

"  And  how  viU  ihou  oomm«oicate  thiae  altered 
will  unto  this  caviilier  ?"  aaked  Maiy  oC  Jane  Ken- 
nedy. "I  fear  me  that  'twill  prove  a  kaoUy 
point,  and  that  thy  fickleness  will  breed  euspkm" 
.  "  Nay,  Madam,"  she  answered^  again  hlQa|biBg; 
"  he  waa  too  fondly  bent  upoa  his  point,  readil;  te 
take  discouragement ;  and  with  tliia  porpoaebatc^ 
ing  in  my  brain,  I  uttered  little  he  couU  lake  foe 
yea  or  nay." 

"  Oh,  Janet,  Janet,"  said  Mary,  laughing 
true  daughter  of  Eve,  ooulde't  tho«  boI  find  it  in 
thine  heart  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  te  this  wkispeitf  r 
— then,  seeing  that  the  girl  blushed  paisfoll^ 
"nay,  nay,"  she  added,  "take  not  »y  Wtsj'f^^ 
so  much  to  heart,  mignonne,  bnt  tell  us  trolj  bov 
the  matter  stands  with  this  love-stricken  joutb. 
Li  truth,  I  hold  thee  doubly  dear  for  the  apt  tit 
and  tender  thought  with  which  thou  hast  dfr 
vised  this." 

"He  left  mq.  Madam,"  answered  teeti  ye? 
gravely,  "saying,  that  if  I  yiekled  tohisaiA^ 
must  appear  in  hood  and  wimple,  at  the  caaeiaeB^ 
just  in  the  gloaming ;  and,  thenceforth,  hold  »f- 
self  in  readiness  to  answer  to  hie  call,  for  that  the 
postern  must  be  passed  before  the  night  (alls. 

"What,  so  soon,'*  exclaimed  the Queem tun- 
ing pale,  "  the  thought  tugs  roughly  tJt  my  bent* 
and  yet  it  will  be  lifter  when  I  can  oount  her 
safe  from  harm.  Come  hither,  child,"  she  MA 
turning  to  Winifred,  "and  tcdl  me  of  thj  ae^ 
fashioned  plans,  which  I  but  now  saw  gjaaeeda 
thy  clear  eyes,  as  passing  olouds  are  pietoed  a » 
stream." 

Winifred  threw  down  her  n«edle  for  tho  W 
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time,  wd  iiiddDg  at  ihe  Qoeeu^s  feet  poured  otifc  to 
hw  her  fetn  aud  wishes,  and,  as  she  had  half- 
hoped,  received  such  instrnetion  and  adtice  as 
oQBMderably  lessened  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
An  hour  passed  by,  whieh  seemed  to  bind  her 
heart  yet  eloeer  to  her  mistress ;  and  then  Janet, 
half  frightened,  half  laughing,  donned  her  hood 
and  Teil,aDd  took  her  station  at  the  window.  The 
Queen  looked  on,  anrosed  in  spite  of  her  anxiety, 
and  ever  and  anon  nnmeroifally  rallying  her  npon 
her  strange  position,  nntil  with  a  quick  spreading 
blush  she  tamed  from  the  window,  and  Winifred's 
chasgefdl  destiny  was  sealed. 

Very  tearfkil  was  the  silent  parting  between  the 
Qoeen  and  her  maiden — and  a  cold  and  treohbling 
band  Lord  Carendish  drew  within  his  own  that 
night,  from  beneath  Jane  Kennedy's  heayy  riding 
doak.  Mary  conM  barely  see  the  two  dark  figures, 
as  they  stole  benesAh  her  window ;  but  the  glimpse, 
soch  as  it  was,  was  doomed  to  be  the  last  she  ever 
bad  of  Winifred  Mowbray,  nor  did  she  even  hear 
tidings  of  her  faithfnl  handmaiden  more. 

She  conld  only  gness  how  the  drooping  girl  and 
her  eager  cavaUer  rode  fleetly  through  the  nighl 
with  many  a  backward  glance ;  and  how,  as  morn- 
ing dawned,  and  he  turned  to  gase  upon  his  prize, 
the  supplication  and  the  terror  of  l^at  fair  child- 
face,  disarmed  his  anger.    Thus  mfueh  she  gathered 
from  the  oare  and  delieaoy  with  which  the  real 
facta  of  the  case  were  concealed  from  the  indignant 
Couttteas,  and  the  firmness  wHh  which  her  son  re- 
fased  to  gife  the  faintest  clue  to  the  fugitive's 
place  of  refuge.    Many  a  sickening  ^ear  of  her 
captirity  wore  away,  ere  Mary  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  uk  the  pardon,  and  to  laud  the  kindly 
Secretion  of  the  gentleman.    But  it  escaped  not 
her  memory  at  last,  though  the  one  maiden  was 
then  vowed  to  celibacy,  and  the  other,  cut  off  in  her 
eaily  wifehood;  was  a  denizen  of  that  land  where 
they  neither  many  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  and 
thoQgh  before  her  own  undaunted  eyes  lay  the 
axe  and  the  blook,  which  might  well  hate  excused 
her  fDigetlulaess. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

tfli  iun  #as  streliminjg  througli  the  western  win- 
W  of  the  cathedral  of  Narbonne  upon  a  dense 
mass  of  people,  gathered  about  the  high  carved 
pulpit  in  its  centre.  A  breathless  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  crowd,  above  which  the  speaker's 
^t)icd,  now  shrill  and  ioud  as  a  silter  clarion,  now 
Hyft  and  sweet  as  music's  self,  but  ever  unutterably 
*^,  rose  (fistDM^tly. 

He  was  evidently  of  southern  extraction,  from 
^he  olive  skin,  and  dark  and  luminous  eyes,  through 
^Wch  the  soul  looked  passionately  forth ;  yet  his 
Accent  was  somewhat  ditferent  from  that  of  the 
^^  whisperers  who  hung  on  tlie  t>utskirts  of  the 
^wd,  and  having  failed  as  yet  to  catch  the  en- 
^Uaiasm  whioh  kept  them  spell-bound,  ventured 


to  break  the  silence  with  their  murmured  ad- 
miration. 

The  coloured  light  from  many  a  tinted  pane  fell 
on  the  up-turned  heads,  and  showed  the  large  soft 
eyes,  not  only  of  tender  women  and  of  bearded 
men,  but  even  of  stem,  grey-headed  elders,  swim- 
ming in  tears. 

Above  the  preacher's  head,  and  standing  out  in 
the  rich  twilight  gloom,  was  an  angel,  carved  in 
white  marble,  whose  outstretched  wings  formed  a 
canopy  above  the  pulpit.     H^pging  between  the 
fluted  pillars  opposite  him,  was    one  of   those 
miracles  of  early  art  before  which  we  still  bow  in 
wonder — a  Christ,  upheld  by  angels,  on  whose 
pathetic  face  the  human  woe  was  eclipsed  only  by 
the  God-like  fortitude.    The  unutterable  weariness 
of  the  attitude,  the  sharp  agony  of  the  contest 
between  flesh   and   spirit,    and   the    hardly-won 
victory  of  divine  endurance,  were  pourtrayed  with 
transcendant  skill;    and  looking  from  it  to  the 
preacher  near,  with  his  wastea  brow,  his  pale, 
drawn  lips,  and  spiritual  eyes,  one  seemed  to  see  in 
this  the  God,  in  that  the  man,  triumphant  over 
more  than  human  sorrow.     Perchance,  it  was  this 
suffering  yet  conquering  look  of  his,  that  in  so 
young  a  face,  so  frail  a  creature,  acted  like  a  spell 
upon  the  crowd ;  or  it  may  have  been  his  plaintive 
voice,  whose  secret  burden  fell  on  every  heart. 
Certainly  there  was  a  magic  in  its  tones,  an  inde- 
scribable pathos,  and  withal  a  delicate  purity,  as 
though  the  sorrow^  and  yet  scarce  the  sin,  of 
human  liib,  had  tried  the  spirit  to  the  utmost.   As 
the  people  dispersed,  some  wondering  what  sharp 
ordeal  had  attuned  that  young  heart  to   such 
heavenly  patience  and  compassion,  others  bracing 
themselves  anew  to  bear  with  higher  ends  the  bur- 
den and  the  grief  of  life  (for  his  was  the  old 
monkish  doctrine  of  glory  worked  out  by  suffering), 
many  and  many  were  the  pitying  glances  cast 
towards  the  young  preacher.     As  he  ceased,  it 
seemed  that  the  strength  which  had  upborne  him, 
and  inspired  his  words  of  passionate  entreaty  and 
angelic  pity,  was  withdrawn.     The  throb  of  some 
hidden  agony  passed  across  his  face,  and  sinking  on 
his  knees  he  lost  all  sight  of  the  retreating  crowd. 
Great  tears  swept  his  haggard  face,  as  he  wrestled 
with  heaven;    and  when  the  strength  to  bear, 
though  not,  alas,  to  overcome  or  to  forget,  was 
restored,  he  slowly  left  the  pulpit,  and  threading 
the  crowd,  which  opened  to  the  right  and  left  as 
though  an  angel  had  descended  amongst  them,  he 
passed  into  one  of  the  confessionals,  whose  exquisite 
design  and  workmanship  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  beauties  of  the  cathedral.    Whether  he 
sought  its  privacy  to  renew  his  prayer,  or  whether 
he  intended  to  invite  his  hearers  while  their  hearts 
were  softened  to  that  duty  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  religious  discipline,  it  were 
hard  to  say ;  the  crowd  wavered,  but  one  old  man 
alone  prostrated  himself  before  the  grating,  and 
poured  into  the  priest's  ear  the  secrets  of  his 
heart.    His  furrowed  face,  with  its  thin  lips  and 
gleaming  eyes,  told  of  the  cunning  without  the 
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benevolenoe  of  old  age,  and  to  judge  from  th&t 
fiery  glance  and  from  the  moltiplied  and  bard-set 
lines  which  crossed  Uie  features,  his  had  been  a 
reckless  life,  and  many  a  dark,  wild  deed  lay  heavy 
on  his  breast.  It  was  with  manifest  effort  that  he 
spoke,  and  his  shadow,  lying  faint  upon  the  marble 
floor,  quivered  and  shook.  But  tho  strange,  sad 
music  of  the  priest's  voice  might  be  heard  mingling 
with  his  own,  though  the  words  wore  inaudible, 
and  he  rose  with  on  altered  look,  and  fell  upon  his 
knees  before  a  neighbouring  shrine.  The  intense 
emotion  he  there  displayed,  and  the  passionate 
gestures  and  almost  convulsive  sobs  which  marked 
it,  excited  no  surprise  in  the  few  by^standers,  for 
the  worship  of  tiiese  people  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  cold  and  rigid  formuU  of  devotion  which 
suffices  for  the  calmer  blood  of  most  of  tho  north- 
em  nations.  There  was  one,  however,  standing  by 
in  the  twilight,  who  seemed  strangely  and  strongly 
moved  by  the  scene.  It  was  the  fragile  figjore  of 
a  woman,  drooping  as  if  from  fatigue  or  despond- 
ency, and  yet  impressed,  amidst  all  her  weakness, 
by  an  awe-stricken  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  place. 
She  had  but  just  entered  the  cathedral,  and  while 
her  eyes  wandered  in  a  kind  of  loving  amazement 
from  the  feathery  columns  to  the  far  off  roof,  and 
thence  to  the  grand  screen,  with  its  sculptured 
figures,  some  beautiful  as  light,  some  hideous  as 
sin,  standing  out  ghostly  in  the  dying  tints  of  the 
windows — while  she  drank  in,  as  one  who  long  had 
thirsted  for  it,  all  that  glorious  beauty — she  was 
yet  attracted,  and  as  it  seemed,  deeply  moved  by 
the  mute  significance  of  the  scene  which  wbs 
passing  at  the  confessional.  Could  it  be  that  some 
crime  lay  heavy  on  the  heart  of  one  so  young,  and 
so  very  fair  and  soft  of  mien,  that  with  those 
straining  eyes  and  parted  L'ps  she  watched  the 
old  man's  extacy  of  penitence.  Alas!  it  must 
have  been  so,  for  now  her  little  hands  are  clenched 
as  with  some  fierce  resolve,  and,  hnif  fearfully,  she 
too  draws  near  the  holy  man  who  has  power  to 
still  even  such  despair  as  she  has  witnessed.  It  is 
a  sad  but  simple  tale  which  she  pours  through  the 
ourtained  grating  into  the  young  priest's  ear,  and 
mute  as  he  is,  he  might  well  find  words  to  com- 
fort such  a  sinner.  She  speaks,  indeed,  of  rebellion 
to  a  father's  will,  but  only  to  a  will  tyrannous  and 
cold,  seeking  to  violate  her  nature,  and  that  even 
she  accounts  no  damning  sin.  Is  the  guilt  she 
mourns  with  those  great,  slow-coming  tears,  so 
vwy  black,  that  the  priest  pales  and  gasps  within, 
and  still  is  mute  ?  Poor  child  !  again  she  asks  ia 
there  no  prayer,  no  penance,  that  will  wash  away 
the  stain  of  loving,  aye,  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul,  one  who  is  vowed  to  the  holy  solitude  of 
Qod*s  service  P 

At  length  an  answer  comes — but  in  that  gasping 
voice,  so  changed  and  hollow,  no  wonder  that  she 
fails  to  recognise  the  tones  which  have  rung  in  her 
ears  from  childhood.  A  few  broken  words  of  com- 
fort and  absolution,  and  she  is  gone. 

Awhile  the  priest  sat  motionless,  and  then  he 
staggered  forth,  and  crossing  the  aiale^  fltmg  him- 


self before  the  picture  of  the  Saviour's  agoDj.  Tin 
church  was  empty,  but  such  a  cry  nmg  echoiiig 
through  the  aisles,  tliat  it  was  marvdloos  the  Muse- 
less  stone  oould  bear  the  sound  unoMTed,  or  tk 
the  snowy  angel  up  above,  did  not  veil  her  ficeid 
horror,  that  such  a  depth  of  human  voe  could  be. 


CUAPTER  Xni. 

Th£  great  tower  of  the  Bishop's  PahMX  looked 
ydlowor  than  ever  through  the  heavy  vapour  whick 
hung  over  Narbonne.  So  dense  was  it  tlist  tk 
pinnacles  of  the  cathedral  were  only  seen  in  iilol 
glimpses ;  and  when  the  bell  at  long  iatcnifi 
tolled  forth,  its  sound  was  muffled,  and  aae  migki 
fancy  that  the  spires  rocked  and  reeled  beneath  li. 
as  they  emerged  from  the  mist  and  then  Tanisbed 
again.  The  birds  had  built  about  the  roof  ba* 
heeded,  and  encouraged  by  the  silence— for  the 
burial  ground  was  full,  and  the  daily  services  of  tbe 
cathedral  were  carried  oa  m  the  streets,  tkj 
flocked  without  fear  upon  the  stones  and  gnu 
about,  and  gave  a  still  more  forlorn  air  to  tbe  spot, 
telling  eloquently  that  the  power  and  the  preteBoi 
of  men  had  faded  away.  Even  in  the  wooded 
terraces  of  which  the  citizens  were  once  so  proad, 
there  was  the  same  mournful  air  of  neglect  ud 
decay.  The  gravelled  walks  were  overgrown  vitb 
moss  aud  weeds,  and  the  very  scent  of  tbe  floven 
liung  oppressively  in  the  air,  as  though  they  hid 
drawn  some  noxious  property  from  tbe  soil. 

The  sileooe  im  tbe  streeta  was  painful,  and  vhen 
it  was  broken  by  some  way-side  preacher,  vbo 
thundered  forth  his  warnings  and  anatbemss,  tbe 
effect  was  no  less  dreary.  Some  few  bid  tk 
courage  to  reoall  the  past,  and  openly  toaeonbe  to 
the  cruel  treatment  of  tbe  Hugaenota^  yean  befon, 
the  judgments  of  God  upoA  tbe  pMple^ftv  * 
fearful  sickness,  which  yielded  to  ao  skill,  aadoooid 
be  averted  by  no  precaution,  devastated  the  fttrods 
of  Narbonne.  But  the  hearers  were  gloony  ud 
unmoved,  and  eaeh  one^  even  as  he  stood,  shiuk 
away  suspieiottsly  from  his  neigfabour. 

But  for  these  sileat  groups,  the  streets  vw 
empty,  saving  here  and  there  where  a  wonaB,  geae- 
ally  young  and  of  gentle  blood,  boaried  aloag  in  the 
grey  hood  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  upcAaove  enud 
of  love  and  meroy.  Weil  might  the  pour  wretches 
in  the  delirium  (^  fever  believe  that  (lod  bid  test 
his  angels  down  to  stay  the  earse !  Amongst  theie 
noble-hearted  women  waa  one,  still  resembotd  b; 
the  dtisena^  and  mentioned  in  the  anaals  of  thit 
day  as  "La  soeur  Anglaise;"  but  tha»  who  hw 
known  the  fair  girl  in  her  English  home  would 
scaroely  have  recognised  the  wan  face  of  the  Sisltf 
of  Charity.  Despairful  it  was  not,  tiioagh  in  trnW 
she  had  had  her  sorrows,  and  had  lived  to  bear  thit 
her  loved  miatress  was  laid  low  in  a  hk)odj  gn^ 
Many  who  had  known  her  mother  would  williflW 
have  opened  their  doora  to  the  gentle  ^!^ 
leas  woman;  but  her  wounded  spirit  foond  iu«4 
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}uOtti  in  ibe  exerdsd  of  the  boly  calling  slie  had 
cbc^n,  and  she  liyed  and  laboared  amongst  the 
sist^^x^  of  Narbonne.     Perchance  it  was  this  exer- 
cise of  the  most  sacred  attribntes  of  her  woman- 
Uoczsd,  which  boond  her  to  the  city ;  or  it  maj  have 
be<90  that  her  heart  was  gladdened  when  at  rare 
int^rrals  there  passed  her  in  the  busj  streets  the  pale 
spiritual  face,  of  the  young  priest ;  or  when,  more 
frcMjQcntly,    she    mingled    with  the  throng  who 
gaChered  about  him,  spellbound  by  his  eloquence. 
Tine  went  on,   however;  her  father's  pride  was 
broaght  low  by  poverty,  and  the  poor  captive  in 
wtkose  cause  his  wealth  was  forfeited,  lay  in  her  last 
prt  son  house,  and  murmured  no  more.     A  mother's 
sccsents  called  her,  and  she  had  turned  her  face 
bo^newards,  when  a  fearful  blight  fell  upon  the 
dt  5  and  its  inhabitants.    Then  from  house  to  house, 
frcam  couch  to  couch,  she  passed ;  wherever  there 
was  dinger,  sickness,  or  death,  might  that  wan 
woman,  with  her  noiseless  tread,  and  her  tender 
skilfbl  hands,  be  found.    Her  love  and  pity  could 
not  stay  the  plague,  indeed,  but  those  by  whom  she 
watched  and  prayed  were  strangely  soothed,  even 
in  their  parting  agony ;  and  mid  their  death-throes 
woald  call  her  by  the  name  of  mother,  wife,  or 
child,  and  fancy  that  the  loved  one,  absent,  or  dead 
perhaps,  was  with  them  still. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

HiAVY  npon  the  city  lay  the  curse  of  God,  and 
above  it,  as  if  a  visible  manifestation  of  his  wrath, 
hung  the  damp  and  brooding  vapour,  in  which  were 
the  seeds  of  death. 

Lai^  fires  blazed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  the  vain  hope  of  purifying  the  heavy  air ;  but 
serving  really  only  to  heat  and  thicken  it.  By 
their  lurid  light  might  be  seen  the  dead,  hurried 
along  with  unseemly  haste  to  graves  where  neither 
cross  nor  garland  matted  their  resting  place. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  yet  the  pulpits 
were  not  deserted,  and  haggard  faoes,  with  terror 
and  hopelessness  ill  every  feature,  hung  about  them 
still ;  for  they  deemed  that  the  plague  was  even  then 
spreading,  and  that  Qod  had  determined  to  sweep 
them  utterly  from  the  earth.  It  was  not  so,  how- 
ever ;  the  numbev  of  deaths  durmg  the  last  twelve 
honrs  had  been  fearful  indeed,  exceeding  by  one 
half  that  of  the  preceeding  days,  but  though  they 
^new  it  not,  6od*s  hand  was  lightened,  and  the 
last  sufferer  stricken  down — for  the  pkgueof  Nar- 
^e  ceased  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably  as  it 
^8d  appeared. 

It  was  in  a  poor  though  decent  house  in  the  ont- 
s^irts  of  the  town  that  that  last  victim  lay.  None 
Wt  a  hired  nurse  was  biy  her,  and  yet  her  face  was 
^^  calm,  sealed  though  it  was,  unmistakably,  by 
|be  signet  of  death.  Her  course  was  run,  her 
^urs  ended,  and  if  through  the  mortal  anguish 
^me  at  times  strong  yearnings  for  her  mother's 
^^  and  for  the  voices  that  had  soothed  her 


childish  griefs  and  pains,  no  mnrmur  passed  her 
lips ;  her  God  had  called  her  home,  and  she  was 
ready — much  sorrow  had  perfected  her  spirit. 
Something  of  her  early  beauty  had  been  restored, 
strangely  enough,  in  that  last  hour ;  nor  did  the 
fearful  malady  threaten  to  mar  it,  for  seiong  on 
the  scat  of  life,  its  work  was  quickly  done,  and 
scarce  a  ravine  told  how  the  poison  worked. 

"  Draw  aside  the  curtain,  Rosalie,"  said  the  sick 
woman  ;  "  I  would  fain  look  upon  the  city  ere  I 
die.  What,  is  the  sun  down !  sunk  so  stormily 
and  fast,  e'en  as  my  life  is  sinking  P" 

The  nurse  turned  to  obey  her,  and  feeling  the 
air  hot  and  oppressive — for  lurid  storm 'Oiouda  hung 
above,  and  the  atmosphere  was  breathless — she  set 
the  window  partly  open.  The  silence  which  rested 
upon  the  city  was  broken  by  an  angry  muttering  in 
the  distance,  as  mass  after  mass  of  cloud  rose  from 
behind  the  hills,  and  by  the  sound  of  some 
preacher's  voice  near  at  hand,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, continued  his  admonitions.  They  seemed 
words  of  comfort,  however,  rather  than  of  threaten- 
ing or  recrimination,  and  the  dying  woman  might 
have  heard  something  familiar  in  their  tones,  but 
that  a  deadly  sickness  had  stolen  over  her,  and  her 
ear  was  dulled  to  the  sounds  of  earth. 

"Mother,"  she  whispered,  as  she  felt  the  womaa's- 
hand ;  for  seeing  her  fainting  state  she  bathed  her 
forehead,  and  dropped  some  restorative  into  her 
mouth ;  "  tell  him,  dear  mother,  that  I  loved  him 
ever,  perchance  he  will  believe  /A«." 

•*  Ah !  poor  child,"  muttered  the  nurse,  "  she 
had  her  sorrows  then,  for  all  she  looked  so  calm." 

"  Tell  him,"  continued  the  dying  girl  vehemently, 
"  tell  him,  if  indeed  thou  cans't,  how  in  life  and 
death,  through  night  and  day,  I  ever  loved  him. 
Sin,  said  youP— nay,  nay ;  /  thought  so  once,  but 
'tis  too  bitter,  bitter  and  burning,  to  be  a  sin.  Oh ! 
it  has  gnawed  at  my  heart,  and  burnt  and  burnt  in 
ray  brain " 

*'  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  nurse,  as  in  the  deliri- 
ous memory  of  her  sorrow  she  threw  her  arms 
about  the  bed. 

"  What,  were  you  chiding  mc  P"  she  said,  open- 
ing her  eyes,  and  resuming  her  naturally  gentle  tone 
as  the  woman  spoke ;  "I  have  been  wild  and  wan- 
dering in  my  speech  then.  Ah!  me,  I  thought 
that  I  should  bear  it  better,  but  I  fear  my  heart 
will  never  learn  to  rest  with  this  weary,  weary  weight 
upon  it,  untill  kind  death  shall  still  it  for  me.  Was 
that  a  thunder-clap,  dear  Rosalie  P  Methinks  it  is 
too  clear  to  be  the  phantom  of  my  fevered  brain." 

'*  No,  no ;  no  phantom  sure  enough,'*  said  the 
woman  as  she  cowered  beneath  the  awful  rolling 
overhead.  "  I  must  be  speedy,"  she  added  to  her- 
self, "  I  dare  not  face  it  if  the  storm  increase  at 
this  rate,  and  I  would  not  have  her  go  unshriven 
either.  Weight  upon  her  breast  P  she  looks  too 
fair  and  pure  for  much  of  that,  and  yet  that  very 
fairness  may  have  proved  her  snare'| — with  many 
such  mutterings,  the  nurse  left  the  room,  a  little 
moved,  though  she  would  not  have  owned  it^  by  the 
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poor  face  in  its  sweet  and  patient  beauty,  on  wfaicli 
she  looked  back  as  she  reached  the  door. 

The  dying  woman  was  left  alone,  with  the  light 
of  the  stormy  heavens — emblem  of  the  fitfiil  and 
fleeting  joys  of  her  short  life,  glancing  and  gleaming 
through  the  room.  She  watched  the  hills  as  they 
flashed  out  one  by  one,  and  died  into  the  night 
again,  ai^d  wondered  where,  in  all  that  silent  city, 
they  would  lay  her  down,  and  prayed  that  at  least 
his  shadow,  passjjig  to  and  fro,  might  sooaetimes 
rest  upon  the  spot.  The  shades  of  dtath  deepened 
about  her;  the  sleeping  city  and  the  watching  hills 
faded  aw^y,  i^id  through  the  gloom,  there  be<^oaed 
shadowy  hands -^  poor  Mary's,  with  blood-stains 
upon  it,  aud  Janet's,  wet  and  wan.  Bhe  thought 
the  portal  past,  the  atruggle  o'er,  bat  it  was  not 
so,  and  presently  before  her  darkened  eyes  there 
rose  a  vision  of  her  English  home — the  high  peaked 
roof^  the  tall  tower,  the  grey  turrets— and  without, 
under  the  cedar  tree,  but  with  another  shadow  than 
the  cedars  on  her  face,  her  miotber.  Oh  I  it  was 
piteous  to  hear  her  failing  voioey  as  «he  implored 
that  mother — far,  far  awi^,  deaf  to  its  fainting 
tones — to  bear  her  secret  tefiderly  to  him  whom 
she  had  loved  so  veil.  But  there  was  ^sone  to 
bear  save  God,  none  to  an&war  save  the  night-wind 
wandering  by,  and  none  to  weef  9ave  the  watching 
angels  near. 

Meanwhile  the  nune,  choosing  the  centre  of  the 
street  as  freer  from  the  dangers  of  infection,  hur- 
ried along^  guided  by  the  soopd  of  a  dispersing 
crowd,  into  an  adjacent  square.  There  she  found 
a  group  of  people  in  the  act  of  moving  off  in  various 
directions,  and  in  a  rude  erection  whieh  served  for. 
atemporajy  pulpit,  a  young  pale  nuu^  kneeling^ 
and  apparently  in  prayer.  But  she  knew  by  long 
experience  that  her  case  was  urgent^  and  did  not 
scruple  to  intermpt  him — "  Holy  Father,-'  she  said, 
from  the  other  side  of  the  street^  for  her  profession, 
strange  to  say,  had  not  overcome  one  whit  lier  ex- 
cessive oautioa— "  Holy  Father,  I  crave  thy  pardon 
fpr  my  haste,  but  death  will  tarry  for  no  man,  and 
I  have  but  just  now  left  a  plague-stridcen  woman, 
who  is  dying  unshriveo." 

"Nay«  I  should  rather  bless  than  pardon  such  a 
pious  deed  us  thine,'*  said  the  priest  gently,  rising 
from  his  knees.    "  Lead  on  and  I  will  follow  thee." 

Guiding  him  to  the  chamber  door,  the  woman 
left  him  there,  though  zM>t  without  first  offering 
the  perfumed  unguent  then  used  as  a  disinfectant; 
but  he  refused  it  with  a  look  that  would  have  been 
a  smile  upon  a  less  sad  facei  and  pushing  open  the 
door,  entered. 

The  dying  woman  lay  with  closed  eyes  end  folded 
hands  upon  the  bed ;  she  seemed  sleeping^  for  not 
the  step  or  even  the  voice  of  the  priest  aroused  her ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  thrill  of  agony  in  that  low  oiy, 
"  My  God !  My  God  1"  and  in  the  hollow  hungering 
eyes  that  searched  her  face,  a  dread  intensity,  that 
might  alone,  without  a  single  word,  have  ataitled 
her  into  consciousness.    But  they  dkinot ;  though 


the  storm  increased  in  violence,  and  sgsio  and 
again  fliat  {Missionate  cry  broke  forth. 

The  spirit  might  have  passed  away  in  sleep,  kt 
that  at  length  he  stooped,  and  clasped  one  wasted 
hand  within  his  own.  Was  it  the  flush  of  health 
returned  that  spread  over  cheek  and  brow»  assb 
opened  those  mournful  eyes  ?  Nay,  it  somed 
mtber  the  wild  force  of  feverish  ddinin,  for  is 
s|)ite  of  fluttering  pulse  and  luHng  heirt,  ibe 
started  from  the  pillow,  and  flung  her  aaas^ »  odk 
before,  long,  long  ago^  about  the  young  mansiwk. 
A  pitiful  and  wasted  wreck  she  lay  upon  hit  bona, 
life  ebbing  fast  with  every  heart-throb.  "Ts 
latei,  beloved,"  she  whispered  faintly,  **  dariawssiiid 
well-nigh  dosed  about  me :  methoi^ liadbtd 
death,  and  that  my  kve  would  lay  untold  for  ew 
— Oh!  GUude,  I  had  wild  tnxea,  fierce  Umo, 
harder  to  bear  e'en  than  the  pUgue  pangs!  tn^fit 
I  could  not  crush  out  tiua  great  love !  8aj,  kie 
I  sinned !  and  must  this  human  wodtness,  adgktr 
e'en  in  death,  drag  down  my  soul  far,  far  from  \kt 
and  God  ?     Oh !  speak  Claude— 4pesk !" 

"  The  God  of  Calvary  absolve  thee^**  said  tin 
priest  hoarsely — *'  faithful  to  death,  tbioe  be  a 
orown  of  life  1"  and  then  the  human  tenderness 
swept  all  besides  away,  and  he  wrapt  her  doser 
and  yet  closer  to  his  breast.  "  Oh  1  my  beloied! 
at  last  my  own  !*'  he  orie<i^  "  leave  me  not^  leivt 
me  not  again !  Here,  draw  the  healthful  breath 
from  out  my  lips — pray — struggle  with  it— oh,  mj 
God!  my  God  !*'  *  She  did  struggle,  but  it  waito 
free  him  from  the  foi^tful  clasp  of  those  po« 
wasted,  levered  arms^  whieh  might,  for  sil  tier 
trembling  twining  love,  bear  death  within  tban-in 
vain ;  another  grasp  than  his,  cold  and  inexonUe 
at  the  fttte  whloh  had  rukd  her  life,  was  od  k 
faithful  heart 

Ihe.atorm,  whieh  was  to  dear  the  pmaoned  lir, 
raged  fearMy  that  ni^t ;  but  those  two  bevd  it 
not-^the  loUmg  echoes  lea|it  Irom  hill  to  ^  i*^ 
could  not  diowa  the  ory  l^at  ever  and  anoa  vnt 
up  from  that  hushed  room,  alid  whea  the  nonoa? 
dawned,  and  the  cruel  sun  looked  iu  unlMedioglT, 
still  was  that  wasted  form,  beactifuleveD inM 
locked  in  the  young  prieste'  aims  :-^ 
Twiw  a  drifed  right  to  tee  Hiem  t6, 
Por  the  aetsdbia  ooiyaeTOdnito  sad  As 
To  the  vail  oC  thelifuig  viad  I 

Xeara  passed  by,  and  the  memoiy  of  fl»  >*^ 
plague,  aad  its  legion  of  viotimfl,  faded  km  i>tt'« 
mind ;  but  never  to  this  day  are  the  detsQief  tint 
dread  time  xecalled  without  a  tearfd  Uessof  ^ 
young  and  old  alike^  on  the  memoiy  of  tfait  benti- 
ful  aud  heroic  womau^  and  thai  fad*e;^  f*^ 
He  bore  his  buzden  patiently,  and  was  a  bentiN 
white-hairod  man  eeb  they  laid  him  by  ^^^' 
side  I  but  those  long  years  were  passed  ^***[°2 
labour  amidst  t^  aiek  and  aoCTowfal;  ^J^ 
him  blessed,  and  hisgimte  is  reverently  poioted  (f» 
evea  now  haid  by  that  of  the  Snglish  liater,  tbe 
last  victim  of  the  league  oi  Nazbonne, 
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Hiiit  is  ike  effieci  of  the  oo-existenoe  of  sudden 
and  ioteiae  cold  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  10 
often  pnoeded  by  a  lond  and  peeuliar  noise.  Hail 
storms  more  frequently  oceor  in  the  day  than  in 
tbe  night,  and  their  operations  are  seldom  muoh 
exteo^.  In  1849,  a  hail  atonn  passed  from  west 
to  east  o?er  a  part  of  Dublin,  nearly  in  the  eentre 
of  the  city,  inflietuig  damage  to  the  amount  of 
anr  thiiiy  thousand  poonds,  in  glass,  whilst  the 
north  and  south  portions  of  ihe  eity  escaped  with- 
out injury.  Count  Yoita  assigns  to  them  an 
eketrio  origin,  beoaase  they  are  usually  acoompa- 
nied  with  thunder  stonns.  There  are  various 
theofiea  respecting  the  cause  of  hail.  That  of 
Professor  l^ittenect  is  as  followar : — 

He  conceires  thai  hail  it  formed  instaotaaeoualy  io  the 
atmosphere.  He  ssppoaee  that  the  Ant  effect  of  the  stiddea 
oaU  is  the  fomatiob  of  aaowy  pftitiolct,  and  that,  by  the  farther 
aad  inataotaseooa  ooAdeotatioa  o£  ^e  wgasa  vi  the  doad 
— thruagli  the  dischaige  of  electocity — an  icy  enist  ia  formed 
^roand  the  frozen  nuclei.  In  this  way  he  explaina  the 
ecormoQS  hail  stones  which  have  sometimes  fallen.  In  this 
view  of  the  formation  of  hail  by  the  congelation  of  resides, 
Professor  SteveUoy  agreea.  He  xUnstnttes  tke  theory  of  tlieiK 
p  rodactioB — through  the  intaiisf  cold  foUowiag  the  abttrao* 
I  £ou  of  caloric  in  the  sadden  expansion  of  air  to  fill  a  partial 
V4>td — by  reference  to  a  mine  at  Chemoita,  io  Hanover, 
where  the  drainage  of  water  is  raised  by  an  engine  in  wliich 
t  ae  air  is  heavily  compressed.  When  this  air '  is  liberated, 
^•cb  is  the  iat«nsity  of  the  oold  prodncfed  ly  itt  inutaedhit# 
erxpusioa,  that  the  water  earned  oat  with  it^  falls  ia  a  ahovtr 
cjf  iee.* 

The  fonnation  of  snow  is  produoed  bj  the  slow 
coDgeUtion  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  it  de- 
aoeads  in  flakes  of  cau^uisite  beautj.  Sometimes 
they  assume  the  shape  of  aix  pointed  stars,  formed 
^  the  union  of  prunwtio  rays  at  angles  of  60 
i^iees.  From  Moh  of  these  rajs  others  of  the 
same  form  aris^  set  aib  a  similar  angle,  and  present* 
iog  a  feathery  appettranco<  of  great  regularity  and 
bttttty.  Its  whiteatsa'  is  oocasiiBied  by  the  mi- 
nuteaess  of  its  paiiieles,  or  by  the  reflection  of 
the  minute  crystaU  of  whioh  tbie  flakes  are  com- 
posed. A  anmber  of  minrora  acting  in  oombination, 
^hen  removed  to  a  distance,  produce  the  same 
cftots  Thk  produotaon  of  enow,  therefore,  de- 
pends upofl  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ; 
its  quanlltgr,  on  the  amount  of  evaporation*  The 
ssov  liae^that  is,  the  regbn  south  of  which  it 
seldom  faiia-^Tanes  from  30  degrees  to  47  degrees 
K.  iat.  Its  benefioial  inflaenoe  in  the  higher  lati* 
^tules,  in  protecting  the  vegetable  world  from  the 
^trueti^  effisots  of  intense  froet^  is  weii  known. 
^  Sibena.  the  differeaee  of  temperature  between 
^e  atmoap^ce  and  thei  gnmnd  under  the  snow,  is 
^  much  as  38  degrees  of  Eidirenhdit* 

In  Alpine  rtgiofas,  the  adoufnulations  of  snow 
^e  frequently  pcodnoCiva  of  dreadftd  Calamities  to 

*  ThoDpaon,  Introduction  to  Meteorology. 


those  -who  reside  in  the  valleys  beneath  tliem. 
Loosened  by  their  own  weight,  or  a  change  in  the' 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  they  separate,  and 
descend  in  large  walanekes,  With  a  fHundering  noise, 
bearing  everything  before  them,  and  iutolving  in 
one  comfmon  destruction' the  Kves  and  jpronerty  of 
the  uUfoitunate  peasants  who  happen  to  reside  on 
their  route.  Many  trttveWers  also  ^ave  lost  their 
lives  by  these  sndw  falls  ?  as  was  the  case  with  Dr. 
Hamel,  a  Russian  gentleman,'  Who,  with  Albert 
Henderson,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  and  Joseph  Dnm- 
ford,  Esq.,  and  eight  guides,  attempted  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc,  in  August,  1520.  Three  of  the 
guides  went  no  further  than  the  Orand  Mulet, 
where'  the  party  rested  for  the  night.  Just  as 
they  fcad  mide  preparations  for  repose,  a  thunder- 
storm came  on, -which  continuing  till  morning,  and 
the  weather  ap^ehrfiig  s(t,ill  unsettled,  they  resolved 
to  remain  their  anothfeif  night.  They  did  so ;  and 
the  ft^lowkgni«fnlhg,t!ie  airbfeing  quite  calm  and 
clear,  the  party  proceeded  on  (lieir  ascent.  They 
reached  the  Grand  Plateau,  and  were  climbing  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  when  an  avalanchS 
swept  away  the  whole  party,  whh  three  of  the 
guides. 

The  Giaaier  is  also  an  Alpine  phenomenon,  and 
consists  of  an  immense  accumulation  of  ice,  in  the 
mountain  gorges,  or  on  the  slopes  at  its  base.  The 
Olader  dn  Bot9  is  fifteen  mflcs  long,  and  three 
broad,  and  from  eighty  to  six  hundred  feet  deep. 
In  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Tyrol, 
they  cover  an  area  of  at  least  1,500  square  miles. 
Erightfui  erevttnes,  or  chasms,  occur  in  these  fields 
of  ice,  and  intercept  the  path  of  the  traveller. 
Partially  hidden  from  view  by  the  snow,  a  novice 
ia  contbnally  in  danger,  some  of  them  being  hun- 
dreds of  feet  deep,  and  a  fall  into  them  is  certain 
death.  Such  was  the  (ate  of  M.  Escher  de  Berg 
in  1791,  and  M.  Eschen,  a  Danish  traveller,  in 
ISOO.  Both  these,  neglecting  the  advice  of  the 
guides,  were  precipitated  into  the  chasms,  where 
they  met  with  speedy  death ;  the  former  being 
killed  by  the  fall,  and  the  latter  discovered  100 
feet  below  the  surface,  with  his  arms  raised  and 
his  body  upright,  completely  frozen. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  rahibow  is  familiar  to 
every  one.  For  its  production  the  following  cir- 
cumstances must  concur :  the  sun's  altitutde  must 
be  less  than  46  deg. ;  the  solar  rays  must  impinge, 
or  strike  against,  the  falling  drops;  and  the  observer 
must  stand  between.  The  lunar  rainbows  arise 
from  the  same  causes  as  the  above,  but  the  effect 
ia  less  brilliant,  and  they  are  more  rare.  The 
writer,  however,  has  seen  one  in  Ireland  of  a 
briUiaMfy  Httle  inferior  to  that  of  the  solar  rain- 
bow. This  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed 
to  the  humidity  of  the  climate. 

The  mirage  is  a  representation  of  distant  and 
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otherwise  anseen  objeots  ia  the  atmosphere.  It 
antes  from  the  irregular  refraction  of  light  passing 
through  strata  of  air  of  unequal  density,  by  which 
the  rays  will  be  bent-  in  curves,  the  convex  portion 
being  upwards,  when  they  pass  above  that  part  of 
the  atmosphere  which  ia  most  dense,  and  down- 
ward when  below  that  stratum,  producing  an 
elevated  ^pearance  of  the  sky ;  and,  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  double  pencil  of  rays,  disfilaying  an 
inverted  image.  In  some  cases  they  depend  upon 
the  reflection  of  objects  upon  dense  fogs,  strongly 
ilianinated.  The  following  interesting  account  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Thompson's  work  on  Meteorology. 

Upon  the  27th  of  September,  1846,  aboat  three  p.ia^  a 
Tory  extreordiuary  mirage  waa  witneaaed  at  Clifton-park, 
Birkenhead,  on  the  Cheshire  coaat  of  the  Meney.  The 
aatonithmeut  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  behold 
this  nniqne  mirage  most  not  have  been  slight,  when  they 
witnessed  in  the  sky,  above  Liverpool,  an  image  of  Edin- 
bnrgh  I  The  day  had  been  warm,  and  the  sky  serene,  with 
light  grey  clouds  in  the  horiaon,  upon  whioh  the  enchant- 
ing scene  was  depicted.  The  principal  plaees  of  the  city 
were  moet  distinct  and  dear,  and  seemed  as  if  laid  out  by  a 
painter.  The  mirage  continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  and, 
what  is  curioos,  the  figures  were  erect.  Oaaing  with  delight 
and  wonder  at  the  faiiy  scene,  it  waa  recollected,  that  at  that 
time,  a  huge  panoramic  model  of  Edinburgh  was  being  ex- 
hibited in  the  open  air,  by  the  aide  of  a  pond,  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical gardens  oif  Liverpool,  oppoeite  to  Birkenhead.  The 
scenic  representation  of  the  Scottish  capital  was  painted  in 
oil,  on  one  side  only,  and  was  in  different  pieces,  the  front 
view  of  whieb  presented  an  angle  of  nearly  46  degreee  to 
the  river.  The  modd  was  a  good  representation  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  arial  picture  oould  not  be  mistaken,  especially  by 
those  who  were  familiar  with  the  real  city. 

These  optical  illusions  were  formerly  considered 
supernatural,  and  ominous  of  sinister  events.  One 
remarkable  instance  occurred  in  London,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  war  (about  the  year 
1794),  when  the  appearance  of  armies,  consisting 
of  horse  and  foot,  was  seen  in  hostile  combat.  The 
illusion  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  persons^  by  whom  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames  were  completely  thronged. 
The  writer  saw  an  engraving  of  this  scene,  from  a 
drawing  taken  by  an  artist  at  the  time ;  and  cer- 
tainly, it  it  was  correctly  sketched,  the  phenomenon 
was  truly  remarkable,  and  it  was  never  accounted 
for. 

The  "Spirit  of  the  Brocken,"  in  the  Har« 
mountains,  in  Hanover,  is  familiar  to  every  reader, 
and  its  cause  is  well  understood,  though  formerly 
considered  supernatural.  The  "  wraith,**  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  probably  arises  from  the 
same  cause — namely,  the  shadow  of  the  individual 
reflected  upon  a  fog  or  cloud. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  onr  essay  without 
referring  to  those  preternatural  falls  Cf  rain,  of 
which  so  many  and  such  well  authenticated  ac- 
counts are  on  record.  Showers  of  quicksilver, 
manna,  grain,  pollen,  toads,  frogs,  grasshoppers, 
worms,  fish,  flesh,  blood,  &c.,  idso,  yellow,  red, 
black,  brown,  green,  and  white  rains  have,  in  in- 
numerable instances,  fallen  and  filled  the  learned 
with  wonder  and  perplexity,  and  the  ignorant  with 
terror  and  awe.   Ablaok  rain  fell  a  few  years  sinoe 


in  Ireland,  covering  a  space  of  several  miles.  Tiie 
writer  saw  a  specimen  of  it  at  the  Royal  Doblln 
Society,  and  it  had  the  appearance  of  water  vM 
with  soot — the  colouring  substance, whaterer  it  tu, 
being  an  impalpable  powder  when  dried.  The  H- 
lowing  account  is  taken  from  a  leotoredefivendbj 
Dr.  Barker,  before  the  above 'society,  aoon  after 
the  occurrence : — 

It  appears  that  the  rain  fell  at  Abbeyleix,Ciriof.I2. 
kenny,  and  Athy,  which  embraces  an  ana  of  wict  tkn 
400  square  miles— thai  it  fell  on  the  eteniag  of  the  Itt 
of  April,  1840,  and  was  preceded  by  such  extreme  dvioei 
that  it  was  impossible  to  read  without  a  eaadle.  Tiiii  n 
followed  by  a  hail  storm,  with  lightaing,  bat  bo  thudtr 
and  when  this  subsided,  the  black  rain  fell.  Whea  (nt  i: 
fell  it  was  as  bUck  as  ink,  and  had  a  fetid  siDeil,  sod  i&> 
agreeable  taste.  When  first  taken  up  iu  eoloar  waiQaifin, 
but  being  allowed  to  settle,  the  coburing  matter  ssbnM, 
and  the  smell  disappeared.  On  examiniog  it  with  a  iciac. 
scope,  the  black  particles  were  found  to  be  ioorganic,  id  c 
being  tested  with  chlorine  gaa,  strong  snlpiiaric  leid.  u 
caustic  potass,  it  retained  its  colour  and  subsUsoe  tixk} 
unchanged.  Br.  Barker,  therefore,  cane  to  the  eoBdoiic 
that  it  was  **  pure  rata  water,  mixed  with  iobk  isapsc 


Similar  phenomena  to  the  above  have  been  seeah 
Peru,  in  lAwer  Canada,  in  Germany,  fto.  Oaett 
Montreal,  in  Canada,  is  thus  desoribod  bj  Dr 
Thompson : — 

Upon  the  23rd  of  Noveoibsr,  1719,  a  very  reauUli 
black  rain  fell  at  Montreal,  acconpanied  with  appiiisE 
thunder.  It  waa  preoeded  by  dark  and  fjioomj  vsith«,n- 
perienced  over  the  United  States ;  at  tiuys  the  aiped  of  fti 
sky  was  grand  and  terrific.  In  Montreal  the  darknen  m 
very  great,  the  whole  atmosphere  appeared  as  if  ooversj  ^^ 
a  thick  base,  of  a  dingy  yellow  oolonr,  during  whiek^nitfc. 
of  a  thidc  and  dark  inky  appoaimnoa,  and  appamtly  iapf^- 
nated  with  some  black  snbstance  reafmbliag  sool  I^ 
weather  after  this  became  pleasant,  until  the  Toodajfoibf- 
ing,  when  at  twelve  o'clock,  a  heavy,  damp  vspoar  m^ 
the  whole  city,  when  it  beoane  aeeeasaiy  ta  light  esdbi  ii 

aU  the  bosses A  liUle  More  thne  o'elosk,  i  #• 

shock  of  an  earthquake  was  ielt,  aeeompaaied  with  a  hw 
resembling  the  distant  discharge  of  artiUecy.  At  t«n9  | 
minutes  past  three,  when  the  darkness  seemed  to  bn 
reached  its  greatest  depth,  the  whole  city  was  iDitaatuMnit 
illuminated  by  the  most  vivid  flash  of  lightniog  erer  witi» 
sed  in  Montreal— immediately  followed  by  a  p«l  of  thui^r 
so  loud  and  near,  as  to  shake  the  strongest  bondiDfstot&tf 
foundations — which  was  followed  by  other  j^eals^  aod  ifioo> 

•  The  writer  of  this  paper  delivered  a  lectan  oa  the  »l; 
jeet  of  this  rain  (after  that  of  Dr.  Barker)  belbit  the  i^ 
Dablin  Society ;  in  whioh  he  ioggeeted  that  it  had  viAn* 
volcanic  nor  a  meteorio  origin,  for  the  fbUoertag  >«<*°*|- 
first,  its  impalpable  character,  ahewn  by  its  beisffati^" 
suspension  in  water ;  secondly,  its  poaaessiog  this  a^^ 
substance  sufficiently  strong  to  stain  linen  withoat  oxidiBt.^« 
and  mechanically ;  thirdly,  (h~e  non-efeeft  prodseel  tpw  " 
fay  the  adds  and  alkalis.  Theoe  qaalitica  deteaiiae  tkeii^ 
that  the  rain  bebnga  to  neither  tlie  vdnaae  (ssarpt  is  tk 
form  of  smoke),  nor  to  the  meteoric  class  of  ftsbttaooo. 
Any  ejection  from  the  former  would  feel  gritty  to  the  to«^- 
«nd  would  not  mingle  intimately  with  water;  ui  *^ 
aerolitio  affinity  would  have  caused  an  oxidised  itaio,  vii^ 
would  have  been  red,  and  not  bftusk;  and  the  V^^^i^ 
the  tests  would  have  praduoed  aa  eiEnvaaeaea  vhish  wish 
have  changed  the  eolour  of  the  deposit.  He,  tbsrsfen, » 
mitted  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  large  bo4y  of  snoke  (v^ 
is  pure  carbon)  from  either  a  volcano,  or  great  dty,  heU  U 
suspension  by  a  peenliar  atate  of  the  atmosphsf«»  aatil J^ 
arrived  whsif  (he  air  vat  Ugktff  aa«r  the  Mftk  teiiK^ 
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pnted  by  a  beft?y  thowv  ot  mn  of  tbe  coloar  above  - 
scribed.  After  foar  p.m^  the  heavens  began  to  assu  r]p 
bright  appearance,  and  fear  gradually  subsided.  niP  ^ 

In  somo  mstflncesi  lowers  of  dust,  infasoria 
(not  les9  than  tweatj-three  of  polygastria,  and 
fortj'S^en  species  of  phjioletbaria  in  one  shower), 
earth,  and  atoii^  have  fallen.  Tb«se  latter,  de- 
nominated roeteoroUtes,  are,  indeed,  of  frequent 
occnrence,  and  some  large  specimens  are  exhibited 
in  ibe  British  Museum.  AU  these  atones  are 
similar  in  composition,  and  appear  to  be  of  volcanic 
origin;  but  from  whence  they  come — whether 
thrown  oat  from  a  volcano  at  a  distance,  on  this 
globe,  or  from  the  moon,  or  some  other  of  the 
planets,  or  whether  formed  by  electric  agency  in 
tbe  atmosphere,  is  at  present  unknown,  and  the 
learned  ve  divided  on  the  subject.  From  their 
perfect  similarity  of  composition,  however,  all  are 
agreed  as  to  their  common  origin,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.  They  have  uniformly  been  found 
to  be  composed  of  oxide  of  iron,  metallic  iron, 
jiyrites,  cbronium,  nickle,  manganese,  and  silex,  and 
are  always  covered  with  a  thick,  black  crnst,  with- 
out glaie,  and  roughened  with  small  asperities. 
17e  ^all  presently  have  oeeaaion  to  mention  some 
jemarkable  instanoes  of  the  appearance  of  these 
phenomena  in  speaking  of  the  bolis,  or  fireball,  to 
wbicb,  in  some  cases,  they  appear  to  be  closely 
alhed. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  writer  had  a  specimen  of 
dust  put  into  his  hand  by  a  friend,  who  brought  it 
from  the  United  Slates,  and  which  fell  in  the 
Soatheni  Pacific,  about  the  year  1816,  amongst  the 
group  of  the  Eriendly  lahuds.  The  folbwingwas 
the  Bocount  written  of  the  circumstances,  which 
accompanied  the  sample : — 

Athm^-^wkich  feU  in  a  ihiei  $k(mtr  On  the  deck  tf  the 
tUf  MmtmhmHiht  of  New  Bedford^  for  sis  hour*,  on  ihe 
lUi  0/  Jme,  IBM.  Lai.  IB  deg,  20  mn,  touih  ;  long, 
no  ^.  30  MM.  r«i/. 

The  ship  passed  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  daring  the 
•lonn ;  the  ashes  accumulated  on  the  deck  to  the  depth  of 
aboat  four  inches  j  and  a  like  phenomenon  was  observed  by 
naotber  vessel  at  aboat  one  hundred  miles  distance.  It  is 
loppQted  that  the  ashes  came  from  a  volcanic  ernption  on  an 
iibad  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  leevard  (query  wind- 
vsrd).  The  trade  winds  were  blowing  very  strongly,  and  the 
Mhes  must  have  been  forced  up  into  the  upper  cumnt  of  air, 
•nd  then  fallen. 

This  duat  or  ashes  was  quite  gritty,  although  ex- 
ceedingly 6ne,  and  wm  plainly  of  a  different  quality 
to  the  sediment  of  the  black  rain  of  Ireland.  A  similar 
phenomeuou  \o  this  latter,  however,  fell  in  1755  in 
Shetiandf  the  colour  of  which  was  that  of  lamp- 
black, aod  it  amelt  stfiongly  of  brimstone.  It 
blackened  the  faces  and  linen  of  the  people  in  the 
&lds,  and  mixed,  mechanically  only,  with  water. 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  red  rain  and 

^<ed  snoWf  which  have  been  ascribed  to  mirfioulouB 

'ttsea.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all 

^ese  oasea  the  oolonring  matter  is  an  iron  oxide, 

Hrith  which,  doubtleeSi  the  air  is  replete  under  cer- 

S^n  conditions. 

T«  Hi  BOW  nboB^  to  (j94Qf  that  bm^obof  &» 


subjeot  of  tba  deepest  intereei  nnd  importanoe  to 
the  human  race,  wliether  we  view  it  in  respect  to 
its  moral,  social,  or  physical  influenoe.  By  the 
discoveries  of  modern  philosophy,  a  power  the  nsost 
mysterious,  erratic,  impalpable,  and  dangeroua  has, 
by  the  aid  of  mechanical  genius,  been  subdued  and 
rendered,  not  merely  harmless,  but  serviceable  upon 
the  grandest  scale,  U>  mankind.  It  was  a  great 
advance  iu  science  when  the  first  Argananta  inrented 
the  rudder  for  the  purpoae  of  steering  their  rode 
barques  through  the  stormy  Sea  of  Hadrian,  or  that 
of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  tt  was  a  still  gieater 
discovery,  when  the  mariner*$  (ompaas,  by  wbioh 
the  frail  and  clumsy  vessel  of  the  period  was 
directed  to  its  destioation,  with  unerring  precision, 
came  into  use.  The  first  of  these  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  motion  of  a  fishes*  tail,  when  it 
turns  itself  in  the  water ;  the  second  was  tbe  result 
of  the  accidental  position  of  a  magnetised  needle. 
But  the  application  of  the  electric  fluid  to  the 
telegraph,  and  the  purposes  of  illumination,  were 
the  eUborate  and  painful  deductions  of  the  most 
abstruse  scientific  research,  the  tedious  but  deeply 
intcrestijig  results  of  a  patient,  long  continued,  and 
well-considered,  but  most  intricate  series  of  ex- 
periments, not  unattended  with  personal  danger, 
but  ultimately  crowned  with  success.  The  tele- 
graph is  already  rendered  available  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  on  the  most  extended  scale,  iu  the  oon- 
veyancc  of  intelligence  from  pkce  to  place,  «nd 
from  country  to  country ;  and  we  shall  probably 
soon  hear  that  tbe  oommunicatiou  of  the  telegraphic 
wire  is  complete  between:  this  country  and  India  in 
the  East,  and  America  in  the  West,  iu  which  caae 
the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind  between 
those  distant  regions  will  be  far  more  rapid  and 
certain  than  it  was,  fifty  years  ago,  between  towns 
ten  miles  distant.  And  the  electric  light  probably 
awaits  only  the  additional  discovery  of  cheaper 
media  by  which  to  obtain  the  effect,  to  be  adopted 
in  lieu  of  gas,  oil,  or  tallow,  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  family. 

The  terrors  with  which  the  ancients  invested  the 
lightning's  flash  and  the  thunder's  roll  were  not 
alone  the  results  of  nnfounded  prejudice.  Ig. 
norant  of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  and 
of  the  properties  of  the  unseen  but  all-powerful 
agent,  they  viewed  its  effects  in  the  blasted 
oak  and  dismantled  tower,  the  riven  rock,  and 
— still  worse,  the  instantaneous  destruction  of 
human  life ;  and  these  effects  they  ascribed  to  the 
anger  of  the  offended  gods.  To  those  wlio  fell 
victims  to  that  anger,  were  not  aocorded  tbe  ritea 
of  sepultre,  and  the  spots  where  they  fell  were  fenced 
round,  to  prevent  the  unwary  from  approaching  them. 
Tbe  eagle,  the  sea  calf,the  laurel, and  tbe  white  vine, 
were  considered  certain  protectors  from  its  awful 
effects*  Such  was  the  theory  of  the  anoienta,  of 
the  lightning ;  but  the  thunder  by  which  it  was 
accompanied  was  considered  to  be  an  entirely 
distinct  and  terrestrial  emanation. 

The  mystery,  in  fact^  in  which  in  ancient  times, 
th»  fibctdo  fluid  va9  inyolyed,  kaa  never  been,  and 
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probably  never  will  be,  solved.  We  know  not 
whether  it  ia  a  material,  though  subtle,  agent  of 
independent  eiistenoe,  or  a  new  arrangement  of 
moleonles — ^whether  it  is  a  fluid,  or  a  simple  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  which  a?aib  itself  of  the  aid  of 
both  solids  and  fluids  to  effect  its  purposes. 
Nevertheless,  we  speak  of  it  as  material  for  want 
of  a  precise  knowledge,  and  oall  it  the  eUcirie  fluid, 
or  ekeirieify.  Franklin  was  the  first  who  reduced 
it  to  a  rational  system,  and  discovered  the  distinc- 
tion between  positive  and  negative  eleotricity ;  the 
former  being  its  nonnal  state,  the  latter  its  oondi- 
tiou  after  undergoing  friction.  That  it  pervades 
the  whole  creation,  as  his  hypothesis  alleges,  there 
is  now  no  doubt ;  and  that  it  enters  into  the  very 
essence  of  vitality  both  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table creation, — if  it  does  not  actually  itself  con- 
stitute the  principle  of  vitality — there  is  also 
abundant  proof.  That  lightning  is  also  the  effect 
of  electric  action,  is  now  universally  known.  This 
was  first  suggested  by  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the 
Charterhouse  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who, 
speaking  of  the  imperfect  electrical  machine  then 
in  use,  expressed  a  hope  that  a  way  might  be 
found  for  "  collecting  a  larger  quantity  of  electric 
fire,  to  increase  the  force  of  that  power  which,  by 
several  experiments,  seems  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  thnnder  and  lightning."  By  the 
Leyden  jar,  which  was  soon  siter  discovered,  this 
prophetic  wish  was  fulfilled. 

Many  experiments  were  made,  but  no  useful 
discovery  elicited  on  the  subject,  until  Franklin,  on 
the  16th  June,  1753,  by  the  aid  of  a  kite  formed 
of  two  cedar  rods  crossing  each  other,  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief fastened  to  them  by  its  corners,  and  a 
piece  of  cord  to  fly  it,  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt, 
the  identity  of  electricity  with  lightning.  When 
flying  his  kite  during  a  thunderstorm  and  heavy 
rain,  the  oord  presented  an  electric  appearance; 
and  upon  suspending  a  key  from  the  cord,  and 
applying  his  knuckles  thereto,  he  drew  forth  an 
abundance  of  sparks,  and  charged  a  Leyden  phial 
with  electricity.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the 
result  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  to  that 
of  Paris.  JBoik  thete  iMmed  bodies  receded  ike 
theory,  and  rsfnsed  io  receive  ike  letters.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  truth  prevailed.  Priestly  in  Eng- 
land and  Beccaria  in  Italy,  defended  him ;  and  the 
Royal  Society,  though  too  late  to  cover  their  dis- 
grace, elected  him  a  Fellow  and  awarded  him  a 
medal.  "The  Fellowship,"  says  Dr.  Thompson, 
'*  conferred  upon  him  less  honour  than  he  did  upon 
fV.  It  may  be  forgotten,  and  the  medal  may 
moulder  in  darkness ;  but  the  name  of  Franklin 
vrill  endure  and  beam  with  greater  radiance  in 
ages  yet  unborn,  in  proportion  as  this  subject  is 
studied,  and  new  truths  are  unveiled.  The  time 
is  on  the  wing  when,  fiot  only  in  India,  but  in 
Polynesia  and  Central  Africa  the  experiment  of  the 
electric  kite  will  be  familiarly  known  to  every  school- 
boy, and  the  fame  of  Franklin  be  as  wide  as  the 
world:' 

The  fatal  effects  of  lightning  are  well  known. 


Every  summer  affords  illustrationa  of  them,  h 
the  years  1838, 1839,  and  1840,  no  fever  tiai 
forty-six  persons  were  killed  by  tkii  poverftl 
^ent  in  England  and  Wales,  nor  are  the  experi- 
meiits  of  philosophers  at  ail  times  unatteuded  vitk 
danger.  Professor  Rupman,  of  Petersborg,  vbn 
bending  over  his  apparatus,  watching  the  effecU  o( 
a  violent  thunderstorm,  was  struck  dead  by  a  globe 
of  fire,  shot  forth  from  the  conductor. 

The  effects  of  ekotrioity  upon  the  hamia  bodr, 
especially  under  the  intense  odd  of  nortkera  or 
Alpine  regions,  is  very  curious.  Thus,  sparb  ir 
elicited  from  the  clothes  by  frietion,  the  biir 
stands  upright,  a  buzung  noise  proceeds  from  tbe 
fingers'  ends,  and  a  similar  sound  around  the  )«d; 
and  even  flashes  dart  from  the  body,  attended  vitk 
a  crackling  sound.  Hair  appears  to  be  a  poverhl 
generator  of  electricity.  The  sparks  prodaoeii 
from  the  back  of  a  black  cat  by  stroking  it  in  tk 
dark,  have  amused  most  young  peisons.  Aootlier 
amusing  experiment  has  been  made  with  a  Wi 
boa.  If,  during  a  frost,  you  beat  a  person  oo  tlie 
back  with  a  boa,  and  then  put  your  finger  to  the 
point  of  his  nose,  a  visible  spark  will  be  elicitei 
However  futile  and  apparently  incoDseqaeotiil 
such  experiments  may  be  thought,  like  Frtnidin's 
kite,  they  go  far  to  establish  a  principle  tov 
beginning  to  assume  a  more  practieal  foni  tbc 
ever — that  the  animal  frame  is  in  itself  a  galnttie 
battery,  through  which  a  current  of  eleetricitr  is 
contiimally  in  motion;  that  upon  the  dne  propor- 
tion of  this  current  depends  the  piesemtioDof 
health ;  that  its  derangement,  excess,  or  Mmcj, 
produces  disease  iu  various  shapes ;  and  thit  iis 
stoppage  is  attended  with  instant  death. 

The  connexion  between  vitality  and  the  eleetiie 
fluid  has  been  proved  by  more  direot  and  cecioai 
experiments.  A  dead  frog  or  rabbit  can  be  w^ 
to  start  and  throw  out  its  limbs  under  the  9tm 
of  the  galvanic  wire;  and  even  a  huosn  ooip* 
has  been  made  to  move  its  eyea  and  limbs  hj  tk 
same  means.  But  the  most  frigfatftd  exper^ 
is  recorded  of  an  American  pkyiiaian,  who  prirtiM^ 
upon  the  corpse  of  a  convict  until  it  rose  with  t^ 
energy  of  a  maniac,  and,  with  staringi  bloodiM 
eyes,  ki^gpked  down  the  operator,  aad  nibaf  ^^ 
ward  drove  itself  against  the  wall  of  (herooo,i» 
fell,  again  a  lump  of  lifeless  humani^. 

The  velocity  of  lightning,  like  tlMit  of  the  d«- 
trie  telegraph,  admits  of  no  ealcttkiioB.  ^ 
effects  are  instantaneous  in  either,  the  diffeitoee 
bmng,  that  the  one  is  under  the  eotttnl  of  bBV^ 
science,  whilst  the  other,  nndoubtedly  sal^eot  to 
fixed  but  unknown  laws,  acts  apparently  it  i»| 
dom.  The  instantaneoosnesa  of  action  in  U* 
electric  telegraph  is  one  of  the  greatest  mj^ 
in  the  combination  of  art  with  natore,  ^^V^ 
believe,inciqpable  of  being  explained.  WekoovtK 
if  we  lay  a  rope  or  wire  of  any  kayih^r^ 
ground,  and  pull  at  one  end,  we  prodnoe  n«t"' 
instantaneously  at  the  other  end.  This  is  pei^ 
the  best  illustration  of  the  telegnph  tbit  csb  >« 
adduced;  but  this  ia  neiely  a  meobinioil >c»^ 
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Aiid  whMf  dUEbreni  m  prMpk  from  that  of 
ekcirioitj  wh^li  prodaoos  the  effect  without  any 
nuohaoical  dfort  beyond  a  manipnli^oii  totidly 
inateqnate  to  the  effect.  £lectiaehy«  in  fact,  ia» 
of  all  the  natural  forces,  the  moat  prompt  and 
poverfoL  Sound  is  a  abw  tra? eller ;  light,  with 
its  mild  and  beneioeut  influence*  darts  with  great 
fdoeity,  bat  admits  of  eakuktion.  Caloric  is  local, 
and  requires  a  eombinatioB  ?rith  other  matter  to 
extend  its  infloenoe;  but  deothciiy  is  m  ffenerU 
ia  its  mode  of  operations  and  whilst  it  fiUs  all 
ipaoek  and  is  intimately  allied  to  the  other  natural 
ftntea,  acts  apparently  independent  of  them  all,  and 
viih  a  preae&ee  approaching  aa  nearly  to  ubiquity 
as  anything  in  nature  can  exhibit — darts  its  in> 
Hueaee  thonsands  of  mUea  in  a  p<»nt  of  time  too 
BmaU  to  be  (^paUe  of  notation. 

The  peculiar  ncHse  of  thunder  and  its  pcqlonged 

«oiiad,  is  canaed  by  its  referbexation  in  the  clouds 

^hieh  aurround  the  spot  where  the  explomon  takes 

^place.    This  was  iUostrated  with  great  coirectneas 

t>y  Qol<mel  Beaufoy,  and  Sir  H.  Mildmi^.     *'  They 

tere  euvdoped  in  a  very  dense  cloud  on  one  of 

the  Swiae  mountains,  when  the  fowliag«pieoe  of 

tha  latter  gentleman  went  off,  and  Uie  report  was 

iutantly  fdiowed  by  a  roUiiw  noise  like  thunder. 

The  experiment  was  repeatesiwith  the  same  result; 

kt  when  they  got  free  of  thfi'doud»  and  the  atr 

mosphero  was  restored  to  ita  wonted  tHeamesSb 

so  roll  sooceeded  the  diaehat^ge."*      We  have 

lotioed  the  same  effsct  durselveeott  a  smaller  scal^ 

QD  a  hill  during  a  fog* 

PrecBtttaona  during  a  tlkundenAorm  are  neoeaaary 
to  safety.  <«  Beduleualy  ateid  all  omdaftora  of 
electricity.  Do  not  afaelter  uftdor  tMea,  nor  come 
Mir  iheau  .  Do  ttot  handlo>  or  be  very  dene  to 
aetaUiohodiea.  Thncentreof  aroom^if  ameiallie 
lostre  is  not  pendent,  is  Sitfer  than  any  other  part 
^  an  apartomnt*  It  is  not  safe  between  the 
viadow  and  doeri  or  fire  place,  where  there  is  a 
Cttnntel  air«  iibed.is  the  safest  retreat ;  an 
«penMdiaspbMci^lii^dnnger.  Iftheclothes 
^wet^  the  addiftiamAjaaletyia.  a  sufficient  oonri- 
Mention;  hut  ci»effve-*«do not  let  them  dry  upon 
your  body;  Ef eis^tUng  oonsidend,  it  is  safer  to 
^intera  than  o«fe^  dttring  a  thnnderstomu  The 
<^«ogBr  is.  mudi  lacrBised  by  proximity  to  the 
»tom,  &c/' 

TheiTdlMK  or  fireb^,  is  a  luminous  body,  bril- 

^t  wilb'  eleelrio  light»  and  moving  with  great 

^«Mly  at  tttriena  aitibudes.     Thc^  are  frequently 

^  coanafemfab  magnitude,  and  are  geneially  aocom- 

^med  by  a  tail  or  train  of  Ught.    Theee  meteors 

^«^ppear  in  aeuiiliflAiona^  aometimea  attended  with 

^  eiplosiottf  and  leaTing  a  kaainons  stream  of  light 

^^und,  after  they  haf  e  themselTes  become  inTiuble. 

^ot  unfrequently  they  aoe.aceonpanied  by  aerolites, 

^r  owteerio  atonea,  but  azp  not  identical  with  them, 

^s  they  frequently  appewr  the  one  without  the  other. 

^^  are  ascribed  to  eleetric  agency,  and  Halley  is 

^^  opiaion  that  they  have  an  origtu  extraneoaa  and 

^Thsmpioii. 


remote  from  our  planets.  He  tUidca  them  a  col- 
lection of  matter  formed  in  the  ether  by  some  for- 
tuitous assemblage  of  atoms.  >  The  fodlowiog  ac- 
count of  one  or  these  meteors  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Thompson's  work: — 

The  most  remarkable  halit  on  record  is  that  described  by 
Blagdea.  It  occurred  on  the  18th  Ao^t,  1788,  aboat  nine 
o^doek  p.iB.,  and  was  viaible  over  a  vito  cateot  of  ikirope, 
ftom  the  North  of  XieUnd  to  Bmae^  fiMqnent^  changing  its 
form  iuid  hoe.  It  crossed  the  senith  atEdinbiugh.and  then 
appeared  roand  and  well  defined,  of  a  greenish  colonr,  cast- 
ing a  shade  upon  the  ground  <^  a  similar  tint.  A  tul  of 
considerable  length  attended  it.  Its  Mpect  was  much  changed 
when  seen  at  Qreenwich,  for  it  then  looked  like  two  bright 
balls,  the  diameter  of  whieh  was  about  two  fsat,  followed  %j 
others  connected  together  by  a  lominoos  bo^,  and  finally 
terminating  in  a  Uaze,  tapering  to  a  point.  This  was  a 
phenomenon  awfiilly  grand  t  ^Rie  \mf^  of  the  bolis  was 
estimated  to  be  far  above  that  DsaaOy  assigned  to  oar  atmoa- 
phere,  its  speed  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  anJes  a 
minate,  and  its  diameter  was  oompated  at  2,800  yards, 
Cayallo  describes  this  meteor  aa  seen  at  Windsor,  where  its 
explosion  was  heard  like  a  peal  of  thunder  ten  minutes  after 
its  rupture  was  observed.  Another  meteor,  bat  not  so  fine 
as  the  last,  was  seen  on  the  4th  October  in  the  same  year, 
the  altitude  of  whidh  was  estimated  at  fifty  miles,  its 
diameter  at  nearly  two  hundred  yards,  and  its  velocity  about 
seven  hundred  miles  a  minute.  Humboldt  mentions  a  fine 
meteor  seen  at  Popayau  at  noon,  in  two  degs.  26  min,  north 
latitude,  in  the  year  1788. 

Meieoroiiiegi  meteoriiei,  aerolUes^  and  skm&s  thai 
have  faUm^  from  the  sky,  are  all  terms  expves* 
siye  of  the  same  phenomena.  Th^  have  been 
observed,  and  their  appearance  recorded,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  profane  history.  Malchua  men- 
tions a  "thunder  stone*'  that  fell  in  Crete  in 
14:78  B.C. ;  and  the  sacred  shiehl  that  is  stated  to 
htfre  fallen  at  the  feet  of  NnmaPompilius  700  b.c^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  an  aerolite.  Most  of  the 
aaciokit  aothors,  whether  Roman,  Grecian,  or 
Chinese,  have  their  recorded  instances  of  the  M  of 
these  bodies  ;  and  in  modern  times  such  oases  have 
multiplied  upon  us,  and  the  public  museums  of  all 
the  natmns  of  Europe  are  replete  with  specimens. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  meteoric  showers  on  record 
(says  Br.  Thompson)  took  place  about  1  p.m.,  on  A.pril  26th, 
1808,  at  L*Aigle,  near  Caen,  in  Normandy.  H.  Biot,  who 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  collect  authentic  information,  ad> 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  subijeet. 
From  the  evidsBce  adduced,  it  appeared  that  a  fireball, 
moring  to  the  south,  had  been  observed,  followed  by  a 
▼iolent  explosion.  The  phenomenon  seemed  to  be  connected 
with  a  small  d^d  of  rectangular  form  to  the  N.N.W.,  of 
L*Aigle  at  a  oonsiderabto  altitude.  A  hisamg  noise  ww 
heard  orer  the  entire  canton,  and  an  amaaing  number^ 
nearly  three  thousand— of  meteoric  stones  descended.  It 
was  obseived  that  the  direction  of  the  shower  was  exactly  in 
the  line  of  the  magnectic  meridian.  These  masses  were  pro- 
jected orer  an  elliptic  surface  of  twenty.flve  leagues  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth ;  the  largest  weighed  seventeen  poun^ 

Mrs.  Somerville  mentions  one  of  these  meteo ro- 
utes which  passed  within  twenty-five  miles  of  our 
earth ;  which  was  seventy  miles  in  diameter,  and 
was  estimated  to  weigh  600,000  tons ;  and  which 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  a  second.  A 
fragment  only  of  this  reached  our  earth. 

Masses  of  native  iron  have  also  fallen  from  the 
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atmosphere^  of  wbich  many  instances  are  recorded 
in  history.  Borne  of  these  were  of  enormous 
weight ;  thus,  one  mentioned  by  Humboldt  weighed 
40,000  lbs.,  which  fell  near  Barango  in  Mexico, 
and  another,  weighing  17,300  lbs.  fell  in  the 
Brazils.  All  the  substances  of  this  kind  have  been 
found,  on  analysation,  precisely  similar  in  their 
components  and  physical  organisation.  Their 
origin  is  wholly  conjectural  and  various,  referring 
to  terrestrial,  atmospheric,  lunar,  and  cosmical. 
This  latter  hypothesis  is  entertained  by  Chladni, 
Halley,  Humbddt,  Bergmann,  Brewster,  Thompson, 
and  others.  They  assume  that  the  aerolites  exist 
independent  of  other  celestial  bodies,  and  revolve 
in  infinite  numbers  with  the  planets ;  or  that  they 
are  fragments  of  a  great  planet,  of  which  the  minor 
planets  are  the  representatives. 

The  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  lights,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  phenomena  that 
nature  presents.    We  have  all,  at  one  time  or 


other,  witnessed  its  fantastic,  erratic,  protean  oor- 
ruscation,  darting,  expanding,  contracting,  fiitienng, 
quivering,  and  dancing  in  the  dark  blue  ether  aWe 
us ;  sometimes  assuming  a  troubled  and  agitated 
form,  presenting  the  idea  of  hostile  armies,  13[etiie 
instance  we  have  already  related.  There  is»  un- 
doubtedly, much  of  the  fanciful  and  imagioaiy  ia 
the  form  ascribed  to  these  phenomeni^  accordbg 
with  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  beholdm. 
Independent  of  this,  to  the  philosophic  my 
nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  grand  or  beautiful. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  origm  of 
the  aurora  borealis,  the  most  probable  of  which,  to 
our  mind,  is  that  which  oonnetitsit  with  magnetisiD, 
and  consequently  with  electricity.  The  rapidilj 
with  which  it  throws  its  corruscations  thousands  o( 
miles  across  the  heavens,  corresponds  with  the  in- 
stantaneous operations  of  the  electric  fluid,  iQd^ 
pendent  of  other  more  scientific  phenomena  wliidi 
accompany  it. 


SONNET. 

THR0T7GH  what  a  tangled  mase  of  pride  and  sin 
We  travel  onwards.  Neither  night  nor  day, 
Nor  the  fresh  April,  nor  the  rosier  May, 

Restore  to  us  those  hours  whence  we  could  win 

Glimpses  of  heaven,  and  the  joys  within. 
Those  simple  hymns  that  we  were  kissed  to  say 
By  her  who  taught  our  innocent  lips  to  pray. 

With  small  hands  folded  underneath  the  ^lin. 

Are  now  forgotten, — sddom  others  said. 
We  raise  our  voices  beneath  solemn  fanes. 

And  say  set  prayers  upon  appointed  days. 

Grant  unto  us,  oh  God !  those  psalms  of  praise 
Coming  unsought,  when,  as  the  twilight  wanes. 

Beautiful  Hesper  brightens  overhead  I 
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No.  rn. 
By  th*  Authior  o?  «Eia1)1h&  Runs,"  ftc.  &e. 


"  Sir,  we  bad  tolk."— l>r.  Joiuuon, 

'*  Better  be  an  outlaw  than  not  free."— Jeow  Ptifd,  Oe  On^  Om. 


XXnt.— HAKDSOME  IS  THAT  HANDSOME  DOES. 
Thxkb  is  a  little  poem  of  Henry  Frank  Lott,  of 
which  I  remember  just  the  last  verse.  The 
burthen  of  the  song  is,  that  beauty  is  plentiful 
everywhere  but  in  human  faces,  and  Mr.  Lott 
condades  thus : — 


I  walk  the  ■treet^il  males  me  ttarf, 
To  see  the  iaot]cf  Ikoes  tbera ! 

My  beart  loqaireth  of  ray  lieulk 
Why  are  the  btaotiAd  so  xareP 

I  sympathise  with  Mr.  Lott,  though  I  saapeci^ 
he  were  now  twitted  with  this  wmUc,  he  wooW 
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say  that  the  prevailing  plainneBS  of  the  human 
moilej  strikes  him  much  leas  foreibly  now  than  it 
did  when  he  delivered  himself  of  it.  For,  with 
the  la^  of  time,  familiar  objects  in  general  lose 
their  sharpness  of  outline  and,  as  tbe  social  feel- 
ing developes  itself  more  and  more,  we  come  to 
think  less  and  less  of  faces  and  figures,  even  as 
indloes  of  the  interior  nature.  Within  the  last  ten 
jears,  I  am  mjself  distinctly  conscious,  not  only 
that  personal  beauty,  or  the  lack  of  it,  affects  me 
much  less  than  it  used  to  do,  but  that  I  take  less 
notice,  on  the  whole,  of  the  exterior  appearance  of 
a  fellow  creature.  I  still  retain  rather  uncommon 
faculties  of  minute  observation,  but  yet,  when  I 
meet  a  stranger  for  the  first  time,  small  peculiarities 
strike  me  less ;  the  stranger  is  not  so  much  an 
"object^**  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  I  daresay  the 
eiperience  of  others  somewhat  >  resembles  my  own 
ia  that  particular,  as  well  as  in  this  additional 
respect — that  we  idl  pass  through  great  changes  in 
OQT  podtive  tastes  in  the  matter  of  personal  beauty. 
Probably  no  psychological  fact  is  too  small  for 
notice^  or  I  should  fear  being  accused  of  triviality 
in  observing  that  from  seven  or  eight  till  fifteen, 
daik-eyed  beauty  alone  had  any  attractions  for  me ; 
but  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  I  was  conscious 
of  a  change  in  my  likings,  which  seems  permanent. 
Por  I  still  prefer  fair  women  to  dark  ones,  and 
sometimes,  even,  fiair  men;  though,  as  I  have  said, 
mj  physiognomical  preferences  are  much  weaker 
than  they  used  to  be. 

Now,  we  will  be  sentimental.  There  ia  a  thought 
without  which  Mr.  Lott*s  poem  is  incomplete.  As 
we  pass  through  Gheapside,  and  note  the  multitudi- 
nous nglinesss  of  the  crowd,  we  shall  be  none  the 
worse  if  we  remember  that  there  is  scarcely  a  door- 
bocker  or  griffin  of  a  fiaoe,  which  ia  not  beauti- 
ful to  some  one  or  other.  T\ds  is  a  positive  fact, 
and  a  very  curious  fact,  too.  When  you  consider 
that  personal  beauty  is  a  thing  which  may  be 
brought  almost  to  the  line  and  plummet ;  which  w 
brought  (in  your  drawing-book)  to  the  compasses 
and  the  T  square  ;  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  judged 
of  by  those  omnipotent  eyes  of  which  we  boast  so 
much—"  Sir,  am  I  not  to  believe  my  eyes  P** — and 
that  said  eyes  can  be  impartial  as  well  as  omnipo- 
tent; it  wfll  appear  a  wonder  of  wonders  that  love 
can  transform  the  deformed  as  it  does.  How  could 
Mrs.  Qoilp  love  her  dwarf-fiend  of  a  husband,  uoi 
finding  him  repulsively  ugly  P  How  can  your  friend 
Mrs.  Thompson  think  that  wizen-faced  or  pudding- 
headed  Vaby  of  hers  beautiful  P  Is  not  a  petted 
child  very  commonly  an  ugly  little  impP  Yet, 
who  wodd  dare  to  tell  papa  as  much,  or  ever 
so  slightly  to  depreciate  the  curve  of  the  dear 
hoy's  nose  P 

Nor  is  Ibis  the  whole  mystery.  For  everybody 
^^otM,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  human  affection 
has  this  transforming  power;  knows  that  our  eyes 
are  not  to  be  trusted  when  our  silly  hearts  whisper 
privately  to  the  optio  nerve.  A  knows  that  B  knows, 
ttd  B  knows  that  A  knows  that  he  knows  all  this, 
and  the  rest  of  the  alphabet  know  it  of  A  and  B,  and 


themselves  occupy  a  similar  predicament ;  and  yet 
the  mystery  goes  on.  Bacon  saya  that  '*  deformed 
persons  are  commonly  even  with  nature"meaning— 
that  they  are  generally  malignant  and  hateful  (i.e. 
full  of  hate) ;  but  may  we  not  saji  on  the  oUier 
hand,  that  the  Qreat  Soul  of  the  universe  com* 
monly  makes  it  even  with  the  ill-favoured,  by 
anointing  them  with  love,  so  that  it  runs  down  to 
the  very  skirts  of  their  garments  P  When  Charlotte 
Bront6  was  writting  "Jane  Eyre,"  her  sisters  told 
her  a  plain  hero  and  heroine  could  not  be  interest* 
ing.  The  world  knows  better — it  knows  that  never 
were  two  human  beings  in  fiction  surrounded  with 
so  intense  an  atmosphere  of  love  as  Jane  and  Mr. 
Eochester.  Nor  is  Lord  Bacon's  rule  without 
exceptions,  for  I  have  known  them,  and  I  suspect 
Mrs.  Ghiskell*s  Mr.  Benson  was  drawn  from  life.* 
And  I  remember  an  article  in  "  Chamber^s  Journal," 
specially  addressed  to  the  lame  and  the  deformed, 
assuring  them,  in  the  kindest  terms,  that  they 
might  rely  upon  it  physical  defects  would  never 
interfere  with  anything  that  goes  to  make  the  real 
value  of  Ufe.  I  think  I  have  myself  noticed  that 
lame  people  commonly  make  very  happy  marriages, 
not  excluding  lame  women.  So  that  if  this  should 
meet  the  eye  of  the  most  misshapen  mortal  in  the 
census,  I  will  venture  to  address  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Longfellow's  "Endymion:" — 

No  one  is  lo  aoenned  by  fate. 
No  one  n  utterlj  doaolate, 

Bat  some  heart,  thongb  nnknown,' 

Responds  onto  his  own. 

As  the  song  says : — 

For  efery  Jack  than  ia  a  GilL 

And  that  love  is  blmd  is  at  least  as  old  as  Horace, 
and  at  least  as  new  as  Ck)wley ;  as  much  older  and 
newer  as  you  please.    "  Let  us,"  said  the  pagan — 

Let  na  at  least  ia  friendship  proye  as  mild 
As  a  fond  parent  to  his  faroarite  child : 
If  with  distorted  ayes  the  urchin  glares, 
*«  O,  the  dear  boy,  how  prettily  he  stares  I** 
Is  he  of  dwarfish  or  abortive  sise  P 
"  Sweet  little  moppet  I"  the  fond  father  eriea : 
Or,  is  the  nnsh^Mn.  cab  deformed  and  lameP 
He  kindly  lisps  him  o'ersome  tender  name. 

And  thus,  Mr.  Cowley : — 

Colour  or  shape,  good  limbs  or  iaes, 

Goodness  or  wit  in  all  I  find ; 
In  motion  or  in  speech  a  grace ; 

If  all  fidl,  yet  'tis  womankind. 
If  tall,  the  name  of  proper  stays ; 

If  fiur,  she's  pleasant  as  the  light. 
If  bw,  her  prettinees  does  please ; 

If  blaek,  what  lover  loTca  not  ni^t; 
Tha  fat  with  plenty  fills  my  heart; 

Tha  lean  with  lo?e  makes  me  too  so; 
If  strait,  her  body's  Cnpid's  dart 

To  me ;  if  crooked,  'tis  his  bow. 

Thus,  there  are  compensations,  even  though  per« 
sonal  beauty  is,  and  always  will  b^  a  great  tidal 
influence  in  human  affairs ;   and  neither  age  nor 

*  By  the  way,  this  lady's  ICr.  Thornton,  in  "  North  and 
South,*'  ia  a  oommeieial  Mr.  Bochaster;  very  well  done,  too. 
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wisdom  can  emancipate  a  man  wholly  from  its 
power.  It  is  the  same  story,  from  Sampson  to 
Antony,  and  from  Antony  to  oar  own  glorious 
Nelson.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  beauty  can  only  be- 
speak love ;  cannot  Jlsc  it,  beyond  the  period  of  its 
own  duration.  Eager  youth  will  not  believe  it,  but 
it  is  as  certain  as  arithmetic,  that  beauty  ottlyii  no 
foundation  for  a  lasting  attachment.  "  Handsome 
is  that  handsome  does,"  says  the  experience  which 
has  learned  that,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  "  Yirtue  is 
like  a  rich  jewel,  best  plain  set ;"  or,  at  all  events, 
that  the  richest  selting  will  not  give  a  prolonged 
currency  to  a  false  diamond.  "  What  avails  it,** 
inquires  Emerson,  in  the  Essay  on  "Spiritual 
Laws  :"-- 

What  avaiU  it  to  fight  with  the  eternal  laws  of  mind, 
whieh  adjust  the  relations  of  all  persons  to  each  other  hj 
the  mathematical  measure  of  their  havings  and  beings  P 
Qertmde  is  enamoared  of  Gny  ;  how  high,  how  aristocratic, 
how  Boman  his  mien  and  manners  1  to  lire  with  him  were 
life  indeed ;  and  no  purchase  is  too  great ;  and  liea^en  and 
earth  are  moTed  to  that  end.  Well,  Gertrude  has  Guy :  bat 
what  now  avails  how  high,  how  aristocratic,  how  Eoman  his 
mien  and  manners,  if  his  heart  and  urn  are  in  the  senate,  in 
the  theatre,  and  in  the  billiard  room,  and  she  has  no  aims,  bo 
oonvereation  that  can  enchant  her  grueftil  lord  P 

He  shall  hare  his  own  society.  We  can  love  notliing  bat 
nature.  The  most  wonderful  talents,  the  most  meritorious 
exertions,  really  avail  very  little  with  us ;  but  nearness  or 
likeness  of  nature,  how  beautiful  is  the  ease  of  its  victory ! 
Persons  approach  us  famous  for  their  beauty,  for  their 
aocomplishments,  worthy  of  all  wonder  for  their  ebaras  and 
gifts;  they  dedicate  their  whole  skill  to  the  hour  and  the 
company,  with  very  imperfect  result.  To  be  sure,  it  would 
be  very  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  praise  them  very  loudly. 
Then,  when  all  is  done,  a  person  of  related  mind,  a  brother 
or  sister  by  nature,  comes  to  us  so  softly  and  easily,  so  nearly 
and  intimately,  as  if  it  were  the  blood  in  our  proper  veins, 
that  we  feel  as  if  some  one  was  gone,  instead  of  luiviog 
another :  we  are  utterly  relieved  and  refreshed :  it  is  a  sort 
of  joyful  solitude.  We  foolishly  think,  in  our  days  of  sin, 
that  we  must  court  friends  by  compliance  to  the  customs  of 
society,  to  its  dress,  its  breeding,  and  its  estimates.  But 
later,  if  we  are  so  happy,  we  learn  that  only  that  soul  oan 
be  my  friend,  which  I  encounter  on  the  line  of  my  own 
march,  that  aoul  to  which  I  do  not  decline,  and  which  does 
not  dedine  to  me,  but,  native  of  the  same  celestial  latitude, 
repeats  in  its  own  all  my  experience.  The  scholar  and  the 
prophet  forget  themselves,  and  ape  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  man  of  the  world,  to  deserve  the  smile  of  beauty.  He 
is  a  fool  and  follows  some  giddy  girl,  and  not,  with  religious 
ennobling  passion,  some  woman  with  all  that  is  serene, 
oracular,  and  beautiful  in  her  soul.  Let  him  be  great,  and 
love  shall  follow  him.  Nothing  is  more  deeply  punished 
than  the  neglect  of  the  affinities  by  which  alone  society  should 
be  formed,  and  the  insane  levity  of  choosing  associates  by 
othen*  eyei. 

This  is  very  beautiful,  though  it  needs  guarding ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  say  that  those  who  are  capable 
of  understanding  it  will  make  the  necessary  limita- 
tions for  themselves.  But  it  is  surely  wrong  to 
hint  that  when  a  "  scholar"  or  a  "  prophet*'  follows 
the  "  smile  of  beauty,  he  is  "  aping'*  either  the 
•*  customs  of  the  world,"  or  anything  else.  He  is 
just  obeying  an  instinct,  and  if  he  obeys  it  too 
implicitly  he  is  weak  ;  and  that  is  all.  Some  day 
he  will  be  stronger ;  but  we  are  all  wonderfully 
powerless  in  presence  of  a  pretty  face.  May  1 
quote  myself?  Last  year  I  wrote  thus  in  "Tail's 


Magasine ;"  and  readers  who  are  ourious  about  the 
"  inner  life*'  of  scribblers  may  be  amused  to  kiiov 
that  the  writer  penned  this  buoyant  passage  propped 
up  on  a  sofa,  with  the  perspiraUon  in  chops  oa 
his  forehead,  and  hyosciamus  rapidly  loweiiog 
his  pulse: — 

It  is  of  no  use  mincing  this  matter — it  is  a  grace,  asd  a 
glory,  and  a  joy,  and  a  grand  nyvtery  all  at  ones.  Beastj 
iu  woman  tarns  our  heads,  abolishes  the  ahaighty  SjUegiiB, 
and  throws  us  into  trances  from  which  we  wake  ap  it  last 
crying.  Where  u  "the  Everhisting  Ought f"  Wbt  a 
gravitation  to  Ut  attraction  P  If  the  only  beaatifal  vowi 
lived  in  Birias,  Brunei  would  have  the  wedth  af  tlis  voiU 
in  tears  at  his  fset,  demanding  a  tubaUr  bridge  to  tke  lin. 
Who  cares  for  Cbemistiy—- for  Physiology  ?  Welmov  wbi 
blcod  is ;  it  is  serum  and  fibrin  and  allthat^bnt  via  itasj. 
thing  but  right  and  proper  that  the  blood  that  tridLled  froi 
the  foot  of  Venus  when  she  draw  out  the  thorn  ahoald  tan 
to  violets  on  the  sward  ?  Human  milk  ooataias  sagar,  dteiK, 
and  lots  more — but  when  Juno  spilled  the  drops  as  aba  beU 
the  young  Hercules  on  her  white  breast,  how  ewld  thn 
reappear  in  any  shape  but  that  of  lilies  of  the  valley— ai  ii 
is  well  known  to  schoolboys  they  didP  Hsfflan  bra& 
expired  is  carbonic  aeid  gas,  but  lacbimo  ia  Inogea'a  M* 
chamber  is  not  considered  to  have  been  eitravagaat  is  lu 
weU-knovn  obaervations,*  and  will  be  copied  to  the  eid  sf 
time.  It  is  all  quite  correct — of  course.  It  is  ijnpoKili 
to  say  too  many  pretty  things  of  a  pretty  woman,  or  of  vlut 
she  does,  can,  may,  shall,  or  will,  might,  could,  voeld,  or 
should  do,  or  have  done,  now,  or  ever.  Nature  "firoa  av 
aide  subducting  took  too  modi,''  (you  see  Hiltoa  did  sat 
visit  that  garden  for  nothing,  the  piying,  impertiiMt  dog!) 
so  that  "  whatsoe'er  she  wills  to  do  seems  wii^  virtaosnt, 
discreetest,  best**— and  that  ia  the  end.  Come  KovrH 
come  Painter,  come  Poet  I  Embalm  Iter  breath,  and  fix  tb 
gate  of  heaven  at  her  lips ;  turn  her  hair  to  threada  of  gaU, 
and  her  cheeks  to  blush-roses ;  rifle  the  flowers,  di;  sp  thi 
diamonds,  lay  violent  hands  on  the  celestial  bodies  to  detenbc 
her ;  divide  an  hour  on  her  bosom  by  the  age  of  Uiel^nai^ 
and  the  empire  of  Antony,  and  find  the  prodoct  sa  everiast- 
ing  quotient  of  boundless  bliss — and  it  ia  just  all  nghtisi 
no  more.  Novelist,  Painter,  Poet,  you  are  a  capital  fclloti 
—Pay  the  gentleman  Ills  little  bill,  thank  him  kiadl^aai 
say  he  may  call  agaia-»we*re  always  al  boms  to  liid! 

Yet  the  devotion  to  mere  beauty  is  puerile;  ud 
when  I  read  in  Tennyson's  "  Maud** — 

0  beautiful  creature !  what  am  I, 
That  I  dare  to  look  her  way ; 
Think  I  may  hold  dominion  sweet, 
Lord  of  the  pulse  that  it  lord  of  her  bresd,! 
And  dream  of  her  beauty  with  tender  ditsd, 
Prom  the  delicate  Arab  arch  of  her  fat, 
To  the  grace  that,  high  and  light  as  the  ant 
Of  the  peaooek,  aits  on  her  sbiniDg  bead. 
And  ahe  knows  it  not :  O,  if  she  karv  it, 
To  know  her  beau^  might  half  unde  it; 

1  know  it  the  one  bright  thing  to  save 
Hy  yet  young  life  in  the  wUds  of  tine, 
Perhaps  from  madness,  perhaps  from  aia^ 
Perhapa  ftom  a  selfish  grave^ 

I  alwajs  feel  a  sort  of  shudder  as  the  wo^- 
small-pox — slips  into  my  mind!  How,  ]^ 
lover,  how,  if  your  darling  had  happened  to  get 
blasted  with  gunpowder,  if  the  face  lost  its  peficij 
smoothness,  and  the  lip  its  ripeness,  and  Jm 
"little  head  sunning  over  with  curls" ibgowa 


•  Cymbeline,  act  ii.  scene  S. 
t  By  the  bye,  did  Mr.  Shakspere  ever  write  lochsDw"*  •' 
Jfy  boaom'a  Zord  sits  lightly  on  Us  throne  t 
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^iban  P  Would  you  say.  as  that  young  man 
sMdf  whose  young  dearie  was  undergoing  some 
iearfal  operation,  or  series  of  operations,  in  the  hos- 
jutal,  "  If  she  oomes  out  with  body  enough  left  to 
contain  her  soul,  I  will  marry  her?*'  "Love," 
sajs  Bjron — 

LoTc^  that  heroicaUy  breathn  a  Yeio, 
Shiinks  from  the  application  of  hot  towels. 

Would  your  lore,  young  Sir,  stand  the  catechism 
of  the  Armenian  marriage  ceremony, — "If  she  is 
hlind,  thou  aoceptest  her  ?     If  she  is  lame,  thou 
aeoeptest  her  P     If  she  is  humpbacked,  thou  ae- 
cepiest  herP**    I  do  not  wish  to  distress  your 
feelings  unnecessarily,  but  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
erer  caught  her  in  a  muddle  ;   and  if  so,  whether 
tbe  muddle  degraded  her,   or  she  glorified  the 
muddle,  like  a  shaft  of  sunshine  into  a  dusty  room  ? 
Mt  is  not  a  treat  of  bon-bons  and  liqueurs,  except 
to  children  out  for  a  holiday.     Mind  you  have  a 
grand  piece  de  resisianee  at  your  feast  of  love. 
Barring  a  little  burlesque,  many  millions  of  couples 
sit  down  to  the  life  long  meal  with  no  better  fare 
before  them  than  that  of  the  young  gent,  who, 
waking  on  the  morning  after  the  wedding  and  find- 
ing his  bride  snoring,  turned  pale  with  horror, 
qoietly  packed  up  his  carpet  bag,  and,  slipping  out 
of  the  house,  was  never  heard  of  more  !    I  hope 
better  things  of  you.  Sir.     You  will  not  "  take 
her  finger's  measure,*'  I  know,  till  you  can  lay 
jour    hand    on    your   heart,   and   repeat,    after 
Carcw :  — 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires ; 
Who  from  starlike  eyes  ratist  seek 

Fael  to  maintaiD  his  fires ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  mast  haste  away. 

Bat  a  paro  and  stead&st  mind ; 

Qentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires ; 
Hearts  with  equal  lore*  combined, 

Kindle  never-dying  fires : 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  ejes. 


xxp'.— rRiNcinis  obsta. 

"  Check  the  beginnings"  is  a  very  useful  rule  in 
minor  morals.  I  suppose  I  shall  carry  nearly  all 
r^ers  with  me  when  I  say  that  ill-temper  is  the 
cause  of  a  reiy  large  slice  of  daily  misery ;  and 
that  in  every  dispute  it  is  important  to  apply  the 
old  Delectus  precaution.  It  is  also  very  well 
known  and  admitted  that  ill-temper  is  not  a  purely 
monJ  phenomens, — that,  for  instance,  ill*  health 
may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  fit  of  rage. 

But  it  is  not  so  generally  recognised,  or  at  least 
not  80  generally  borne  in  mind  for  practical 
guidance,  that   mistakes,  or  shortcomings  of  the 


*  P<rkapa  thta  it  not  qatte  possiUe.  Is  it  Boehefoncanld 
qaot^  ia  Ashford  Oww's  *<  Iiost  Iiore,"  who  says,  «  Love  is 
"^^^'^  eqaal.  There  is  always  one  who  kisses,  and  one  who 
ofer^ttie  cheek  ?•» 


inielleet,  are  at  the  bottom  of  half  the  "rows"  in 
the  world.  It  is  very  painful  to  listen  to  a  long 
squabble :  the  amount  of  sheer  stupidity  and  mis- 
apprehension that  mingle  with  the  noisy  current  of 
debate  is  something  downright  disgusting.  But 
that  is  not  all. 

Quarrels  arise,  in  an  immense  majority  of  in- 
stances^ from  letting  things  go  too  far.  Do  not  say 
this  is  obvious,  and  turn  away.  Try  and  cultivato 
your  faculty  of  foresight.  How  often  may  a  man 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  think  stave  off 
a  miserable  outburst  of  uncharitableness,  by  watch- 
the  turns  of  conversation,  and  handUng  suggestions 
of  the  moment  dexterously,  so  as  to  make  redeem- 
ing diversions  in  the  talk !  Say  I  am  talking  to 
you.  You  are  not  precisely  angry  with  me — no 
— but  I  foresee  that  if  we  push  matters  very  much 
farther  you  mag  be ;  that  the  discussion  (if  there 
be  a  discussion)  will  come' to  a  pass  in  which  the 
**  honour**  of  either  combatant  will  be  engaged,  and 
retractation  will  be  impossible.  Surely,  if  I  am  wise 
and  kind,  I  shall  put  forth  all  my  strength  of  brain 
to  save  you  and  myself  this  possible  pain,  by  shoot- 
ing my  next  arrow  into  the  air !  I  once  saw  a 
fight  impending  between  two  boys  who,  I  perceived, 
were  very  unequally  matched.  The  stronger  and 
bigger  of  the  two  had  on  a  gorgeous  new  cap, 
magnificently  tasselled,  and  proudly  worn.  Just 
before  the  first  blow  was  struck,  I  took  upon  myself 
to  remove  the  warrior's  helmet,  and  flung  it  far 
away  down  the  street.  The  mob  of  boys  assisting 
at  the  spectacle  relished  this  sudden  turn  in  the 
entertainment,  and  gave  chase.  The  big  boy  re- 
leased his  prey  to  save  his  darling  cap.  Something 
similar  I  have  often  done  in  conversation.  I  can 
assure  you  the  recollection  of  such  things  is 
agreeable  to  me,  and  I  wish  others  to  taste  the 
pleasure.  Do  not  say  it  is  a  common  thing — it  is 
not  common — ^because  not  one  person  in  ten  thou- 
sand will  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  make  it 
common.  People  are  sadly  afraid  of  thimking  too 
much  about  each  other  ;  and  scatter  pain,  right  and 
lefty  hg  little  neglects  and  thoughtlessness  which  the 
smallest  amount  of  refection  would  prevent. 


XXV.— « ONLY  A  WEEK  AGO." 

Op  course  we  can  never  realise  precisely  the  inti- 
macy of  another's  experience;  we  must  often  be 
content,  nay,  we  should  be  joyful,  to  "bear  one 
another's  burdens"  in  the  dark.  When  we  can 
press  imagination  into  the  service  of  law  divine, 
we  should.  Let  us  take  a  single  instance,  in 
illustration  of  the  danger  under  which  we  lie  of 
misjudging  each  other  for  want  of  allowing  for 
temperamental  differences.  It  is  suggested  to  me 
by  a  real  incident,  in  which  the  exclamation  "  Only 
a  week  ago  l"  played  a  part. 

Nothing  seems  more  definite  than  the  lapse  of 
time.  There  are  hour-glasses;  dutch-clocks; 
watches ;  chronometers  ;  almaiutcks.    Good.    But 
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time  18  ike  sttcoMum  of  epetUs,  and  a  week  is  one 
tUng  to  A  and  quite  another  thing  B.  This  is 
not  romanoe,  it  ia  a  atabbom  £ut.  In  the  case  of 
the  lover,  or  in  any  one  impatient  for  a  spedfio 
events  it  is  admitted : — 

To  him  who  in  an  hour  mast  die^ 
Not  swifter  seems  that  hoar  to  fly. 
Than  slow  the  minates  seem  to  me. 
That  keep  me  from  the  sight  of  thee  1 

But  it  Bhoold  not  be  confined  to  his  case.  Sub- 
jectively, a  week  may  be  absolutely,  not  by  any 
figure  of  speech  whatever,  but  absolutely,  ten  times 
as  long  a  period  to  A  as  to  B-*beoause  he  lives 
faster-^  especially  if  it  has  been  an  excited  or  a 
busy  week.  Is  it  too  much  trouble  to  bear  this 
in  mind  in  our  daily  intercourse  with  our  **  fellow- 
sufferers  and  fellow-sinners  ?" 


XXVL—LITTLE  BETHELUNA. 
Thb  strong  prejudice  against  works  of  fiction  which 
exists  among  huge  masses  of  Dissenters  has  at  least 
this  excuse — ^that  the  great  majority  of  fictionista 
have  shown  a  singular  unaoquaintanoe  with  the 
humbler  developments  of  the  religious  life.  I 
cannot  oall  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  an  able 
fictionist  who  has  painted  the  weak  side  of  Evan- 
gelioism  well.  Thackeray  oomes  near  to  the  mark 
— ^perhi^  as  near  as  you  can  expect  a  great  man 
of  the  world  to  oome.  Dickens  is  a  gross  failure. 
Mrs,  Nubbles  —Kit's  mother,  in  the  "  Old  Curiosity 
Shop" — ^is  his  best  attempt  at  painting  piety  in 
connexion  with  an  ill-cultivated  intellect.  Chadband 
is  a  ridiculous  caricature.  I  speak  confidently,  be- 
cause I  have  had  rare  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  information  which  justifies  confidence.  let  I 
am  sometimes  tempted  to  say  there  is  excuse  even 
for  a  blunder  like  Chadband.  When  Mr.  Thackeray 
indulges  in  a  bit  of  burlesque  like  "The  Apple- 
woman  of  Finchley  Common,'*  or  "  Meat  in  the 
Tray,*  or  the  Awakened  Butcher-boy** — ^imaginary 
titles  of  tracts — I  dare  say  some  of  his  readers  feel 
hurt  even  while  they  smile.  But  no  burlesque 
that  I  have  ever  seen  beats  the  following  hea^ig 
of  a  pUusard  in  my  neighbourhood,  announcing  a 
course  of  Protestant  Discourses : — 

JEHOVAH  HONOUHBD  ! 
THE  KEDEMFT0RI8T   FATHERS   MUZZLED! 

CLAPHAM   PROTECTED! 

The  force  of  bad  taste  and  vulgar  stupidity  can  no 
further  go !  And  what  right  has  any  man  to  teach 
in  a  church  who  does  not  know  that  "Jehovah'* 
was  a  name  held  in  mysterious  reverence  by  the 
ancients,  who  substituted  another  even  in  their 
public  reading,  and  that  it  should  not  be  dbplayed 
as  an  attraction  to  a  placard  in  the  London  streets. 


*  Mr.  Thackeray  has,  it  seems,  carefnlly  noted  the  titlei 
of  such  Uttle  books  as  **Ii«ht  UthaDwellisg,**  and  **  Manna 
in  the  Hoose.*' 


XXVIL— "THE  COMMON  PEOPLE." 

Hannah  Mobb  wrote  some  tales  for  the  "  Gomiooii 
People.*'  Now  the  use  of  that  phrase  would  be 
thought  littk  less  than  scandalous.  Yet,  woM  il 
our  talk  of  '*  progress,"  we  are  often  in  danger,  as 
I  have  remarked  before,  of  losing  sight  of  the  real 
d^radation  of  the  masses.  I  heard  a  decent- 
looking  married  woman  asked  in  the  street  the 
other  day  how  her  mother  was.  She  answered  the 
querist,  a  man,  by  saying  that  she  wished  she  vss 
dead,  and  added  a  couple  of  clauses  which  I  cu- 
not  quote.  Let  me  say,  however,  that  all  thityoi 
could  possibly  conceive  of  obscenity  and  impoiit?, 
swept  up  into  a  pair  of  phrases,  would  fall  shwt 
of  what  this  woman  said-«-with  her  child  in  ber 
hand,  and  her  mother,  aa  I  judged,  djiog.  8i» 
belonged  to  the  class  who  devour  the  lowest  garbist 
of  our  literature.  Would  anybody  believe,  afriori, 
that  an  enormous  paying  aide  could  be  found  for 
penny  pamphlets  like  those  of  which  I  sm  ibooi 
to  subjoin  a  few  titles  P  I  confess,  with  the  bd 
facts  before  my  eyes,  I  can  scarcely  receire  than 
into  my  brain.  The  BousGeld  and  Palmer  honon 
have  produced  a  literature  m  ^mimf — and  ben 
are  specimen  bricks.  I  only  wish  I  could  snbjdfi 
the  illustrations : — 


[SPBCIKEN  B&ICK  NO.  L] 
THE 

GROANS  OF  THE  GALLOWS, 

OB  THE 

LIVES  AHD  EXPLOITS  OF 
WILLIAM  CALCRAFT 

AND 

NATHANIAL   HOWARD, 

THW  LI¥XVfi 

BiYAL  SMrouDr  ov  lomnr  »n  xvan 

TBI  BUT  AOOOUMT  OF 

CALOlirT't    LAW  TBIQBDT,  TBI  EXBCmOV  OF  WOiUM  !•»■ 
PIZLD  ;   AWD    TBI   UTTBB    TBEEATBH  UIO  10  MOOT  IB ;  ^^ 

LONG  Tox  oorror,  m  oBATB-Dtoon  or  fT.  cuxmt  ^ 
cBAiT't  Bm-Armm;  ano  cabbidais  na  ib  *"^ 

A  nascwpTioic  or  that  KXTBioaDnrA*T  auuctO' 

THE  EXECUTIONER  OF  PlBIS. 

AVS  EU  CEAHBEBIOF  HOBBCSKl-'l 


THB  COMMOH  PEOPLB. 
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[SPSCIMBjr  BRICK  VO.  U.] 
THE 

HANGMAN'S    LETJEB 

TO  THE 

auBEN; 

IN  SEPLT  TO  THE  **  QBOANS  Of  THB  QALLOWS/* 

TINDICATIKO  HIS 

LIFJ^  CHARACTER,  AND  PROFESSION : 

WITH  HIS  PBOP08SD 

NEW    MACHINE, 

TO  BB  SUBSTITUTED  FOR  THB  GALLOWS; 

CALLED 

CALCBAFT'S  MAIDEN, 

u>MBnmra  thi  iTrxoruAL  KTECuTioxr  or  crdcihals 

Wttk  B  Sim  FtevBBtive  of  another  Bonifleld 
Trsgedy. 

loclnding  a  History  of  all  the  Differoat  Modes  of  Hanging 
and  Beheading  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Times. 

BKTESEI)  AT  STATIONEBS'    HALL. 

ONE  PElfNT. 


[SPECIKEN  BBICK  NO.  lU.] 
'LSt   SOT    PAS8I0E  BUT  BBASOE  BB  THI   GUIOB.** 


THE 

CRIES  OP  THE  CONDEMNED; 

OB 

PROOFS  OF  THE 

UNFAIR     TRIAL 

AND  (ir  zxegutid)  the  legal 

MURDER 

or 

WILLIAM    PALMER, 

X.AZIU  unxinobd  to  sib  on  a  oeabob  ov  roisoNiito ; 

AND 

Reasons  why  he  shoold  not  be 
HANGED, 

From  Circomitaiioei  that  ha?e  since  Transpired,  anknown  to 

the  Pablic,  and  which  were  not  mentioned  at  his  Trial. 

With  SoggeitioQs  at  to 

Wbat  should  be  his  proper  ftte  instead  of 
SUFFEBHrO  BE&TE 

Ineladiog  a  Strong  Parallel  Case  of  the  Uncertainty  of  Cir- 
cumstantial Sridence,  the  Weakness  of  Human  Judgment, 
and  the  Daagur  of  Sacrificing  Innocent  lifis. 

By  THOMAS  WAKLET,  Esq.,  Cobohee. 


Greatly  to  my  own  amnsement  Mr.  Wakley  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  announce  that  he  is  not  the 
author  of  the  last  brochure !     Really  now  ? 

Not  to  leave  my  task  incomplete,  let  me  giye 
you  an  exquisite  bit  of  penny-a-lining  from  the 
"  Groans  of  the  Gallows  :"— 

As  a  proof  of  this  feeling  in  William  Calcraft,  we  will 
here  inform  the  reader  of  a  rery  recent  circnmstanoe.  At 
the  corner  of  Deyizes-street,  Hoxton,  is  the  '.'  Tiger^  pablic* 
hooscb  fiuned  for  being  his  chief  place  of  icMirt,  for  playing 
at  skittles,  &c.,  and  meeting  a  nnmber  of  associates  and 
rabbit  fanciers,  among  whom  he  wu  held  in  great  repute  as 
a  fomous  breeder  of  the  choicest  kind.  Many  riolent  soenee 
hare  there  occurred,  when,  amidit  their  inebriety,  they  have 
wantonly  insulted  Calcraft,  and  jeeringly  alluded  to  his  caUing. 
Near  to  the  above  house  is  a  shop  where  ho  nsed  to  purchase 
oats  for  his  rabbits,  the  proprietor  of  which,  baring  ht  the 
first  time  deviated  inadvertently  from  his  usual  reserve,  and 
in  the  most  gentle  manner  asked  how  the  last  man  he  hung 
bore  his  fate,  our  ill-starred  hero  at  once  flew  from  bis  pre- 
sence,  speedily  sold  of  all  his  fine  stock  of  priae  rabbits,  and 
to  avoid  any  more  such  allusions  on  a  similar  errand,  never 
went  near  the  inquisitive  tradesman  again. 

Society  owes  to  him  its  pity,  not  its  contempt,  for  the 
awfal  situation  it  places  him  in  among  his  fellow-men,  by  its 
barbarous  institntioa  of  public  executions.  It  punishes  not 
him  alone,  but  a  fine  family  of  which  he  is  the  parent.  As 
an  illustration  of  this  fact  it  has  been  related  to  us,  on  good 
authority,  that  a  young  mechanic  who  courted  one  of  his 
daughters,  ignorant  of  her  family  at  the  time,  had  an  invita- 
tion to  meet  her  and  partake  of  supper  at  a  friend's  house. 
The  appointed  night  came,  and  the  young  woman,  with  a 
goodly  number  of  friends  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled, 
anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  her  lover.  At  length  he 
was  announced,  and  on  entering  the  room  was  joyfully  sainted 
by  his  sweetheart  and  the  reat  of  the  company,  who  welcomed 
him  to  the  seat  of  honour  at  the  supper-table.  All  around 
were  smiling  happy  faces,  and  now  love-jokes  were  bandied 
from  one  to  the  other  as  the  smoking  viands  were  set  before 
them.  The  young  lover  made  himself  at  home,  and  vowed 
he  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy.  Each  guest  showed  the 
politest  attention  to  his  neighbour,  and  the  host  bid  the 
stranger  help  himself  to  the  best  of  the  feast.  Everyone  was 
served,  and  about  to  eat  and  drink  right  merrily ;  when, 
hark!  footsteps  are  heard  on  the  stairs;  the  door,  already 
half  open,  shows  approaching  from  the  dark  landing  the 
figure  of  a  stout  man,  of  the  middle  height,  with  remarkably 
determined-lookiog  features,  rather  pock-marked,  fair  hair, 
and  peering,  blneish  grey  eyes,  who  on  approaching  the  light 
is  announced  by  his  name,  and  saluted  **  Father  1"  by  the 
young  woman  sitting  beside  the  invited  stranger,  whose  fea- 
tures now  assumed  a  corpse-like  paleness,  as  the  startling  fact 
suddenly  flashed  across  his  dixiy  brain,  that  he  had  been 
oonrting  the  Hangman's  daughter ;  that  he  was  going  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  him,  eat  off  the  same  joint,  drink  out 
of  the  same  glass,  and  perhaps  be  asked  to  shake  hands  with 
him  I  It  was  horror  to  him  I  He  trembled  in  every  limb ; 
was  speechless  ;  became  seized  with  sickness  and  bowel  com- 
plaint. At  last,  summoning  all  his  rapidly  failing  strength 
into  one  super-human  effort,  ere  he  fell,  with  one  sudden 
bonnd  he  ineffectually  tried  to  jump  over  the  table  towards 
the  door,  and  overturning  in  all  directions  the  dainty  repast, 
escaped  down  stairs.  The  force  of  prejudice  had  made  the 
sight  of  the  Hangman  to  this  yonng  man  like  a  frightful 
apparition. 

There !  Ladies  and  gentlemen  who  set  about 
reforming  the  masses  in  kid  gloyeSj  think  what  is 
before  you  I 

Let  us  go  a  step  higher.    Let  us  ascend  from 

the  sewers  to  the  gutters.    We  bare  had  a  glimpse 

of  the  degraded  bnia  of  the  mob— let  us  take  b 

t  look  at  the  foolish  bram  of  the  million.    Here  are 
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a  couple  of  adTertiseme&is  wLioh  may  be  supposed 
to  be  intended  for  readers  of  a  class  who  would 
scarcely  buy  ihe  ^  Groans  of  the  Gallows :" — 

KNOW  THYSELF!  — The  SECRET  ART 
of  discovering  the  true  CHAKACTER  of  INDI- 
VTDUALS  from  the  pecnliaritiea  of  their  HANDWEITING, 
has  long  heen  practised  by  ♦  *  ♦  with  aatonishing 
sttceeM.  H«r  staitliog  deliDeationa  an  both  fuU  and  detailed, 
differing  from  anything  hitherto  attempted.  All  penoai 
wishing  to  "  knov  themsehes,"  or  any  friend  in  whom  they 
are  interested,  must  send  a  specimen  of  their  writing,  stating 
sex  and  age,  enclosing  thirteen  penny  post  stamps,  to 
•  •  •  and  they  will  Teceive  in  a  few  days  a  minute 
detail  of  iht  meaUl  and  noral  qnalitiea,  talenta,  tastes, 
affections,  Tirtnes,  &c.,  of  the  writer,  with  many  other  things 
hitherto  unsuspected.  '*I  am  pleased  with  the  aocnrate 
description  you  hare  given  of  myself.** — ^Miss  Jones.  "  My 
friends  pronounce  it  to  be  faithful" — ^Mr.  C.  Gordon.  "I 
was  fearftil  of  him,  and  am  thankful  far  your  waning.** — 
Miss  EUia.  A  GUIDE  to  CX)UKTSHIP  and  MABJaAOE 
sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  twelve  penny  stamps. 

DO    YOU    WANT    LUXURIANT    HAIR, 
WHISKERS,  &c.?— Hundreds  of  testimonials  prove 
the  almost  magical  power  of    ♦     ♦     ♦    NIOtJKRENE. 
'  In  all  cases,  even  where  everything  else  has  failed,  it  will  be 
found  efficacious  in  reproducing  the  hair  when  lost  either  by 
disease  or  decay,  checking  prematare  greyness,  strengthening 


weak  hair,  and  preventiBg  its  fidling  of,  fce.  ¥er  ik  pn- 
dacUon  of  Whiskers  and  Moustaches  in  two  or  three  vnb, 
it  is  guaranteed  as  absolutely  certain.  Seat  post  free  oa 
receipt  of  twenty.fonr  penny  post  stamps  by  •  ♦  ♦  «U 
produced  a  fine  piur  of  Whiskers  in  less  than  a  aioitK''- 
B.  LoveU,  Esq.  '*I  have  noonnended  it  to  bsbt  of  nj 
patient^  who  have  fbnad  it  ■aooessfaL*'--Dr.  SimpioB.  "1 
was  bald  seventeen  years,  and  it  entirely  reprodooed  n; 
hair.** — Mr.  W.  Long.  "  It  quite  checked  the  greyMu."- 
Mrs.  Smart.  "Lord  Bamsay  Cooke  has  fouad  NioolRsc 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  producing  a  dne  moeftsek' 
«<  My  whiskers  are  greatly  inprated.**— J.  Short  « It  hu 
checked  my  hair  Ming  off.'*— N.  Morgan. 

Of  eotiTse,  small  Tanity  is  the  pmni  fap^^ 
the  speculator  in  these  cases ;  but  the  TanitjwoiiM 
be  useless  to  him  without  the  superadded  ignonace, 
the  density,  the  darkness— and  "  how  great  is  ^t 
darkness  !^ 

Well,  well — ^we  need  not  despair.  Bnt  for 
heaven's  sake  and  our  children's  let  us  all  vorl:, 
each  in  his  sphere  and  after  his  own  model.  We 
need  not  all  turn  ragged-school  teachers,  or  dtj 
missionaries,  but  we  can  all  find  our  proper  vori, 
if  we  choose.  The  great,  good  God,  to  whom  tte 
most  benighted  soul  is  dear  as  the  apple  of  his  eje, 
help  us  all  to  do  it! 


JOHN   KITTO* 


Ths  romances  of  fiction  never  exceed  those  of  life. 
When  writers  of  even  acknowledged  genius  deseribe 
imaginary  characters,  they  never  dare  to  suppose 
changes  so  great  as  we  find  in  society.  John 
Kitto's  life  was  remarkably  romantic  and  useful. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  of  Cornish  miners. 
They  settled  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  born,  in 
1804>,  His  father  fell  under  intemperance;  and 
while  he  continued  to  labour  at  his  trade  of  a 
mason,  yet  bis  family  derived  little  advantage  from 
his  earnings.  John  Kitto  was  his  eldest  son ;  and 
being  a  sickly  boy,  he  was  cheerfully  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  a  woman  of 
greater  intelligence  than  many  persons  of  her  class. 
Mrs.  Picken,  his  grandmother,  was  obliged,  in 
18141,  when  John  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  to  sell 
the  small  tenements  on  which  she  depended  for 
their  support,  and  to  reside  with  her  daughter. 
The  change  was  one  of  the  future  author's  early 
calamities.  He  was  compelled  to  go  out  as 
assistant  to  his  father,  and  his  love  of  books  and 
reading  was  checked  for  a  time.  At  night  *<  he 
would  try  to  read  and  write  by  the  light  of  sticks 
which  he  had  collected  during  the  day.**  Even 
then,  however,  he  had  a  few  books,  and  a  little  attic 
which  was  considered  his  own,  although  his  father, 
then  only  in  his  thirty-third  year,  consumed  his 
wages  in  drink ;  and  his  mother  was  obliged  to  go 
out  "  charing"  to  find  food  for  the  family.    A  sad 


misfortune  oocurred  to  him  in  his  thiiiecnth  yw. 
He  was  engaged  with  his  father  in  repairing  a  hoost, 
and,  slipping  his  foot  on  the  highest  loondof  tbe 
ladder,  fell  with  the  atones  which  he  was  oamiig, 
from  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  to  the  grooni  His 
recovery  from  this  severe  accident  was  net  intc- 
pated,  and  was  never  complete.  He  lost  the  s«« 
of  hearing,  and  it  was  nev«r  reoovered.  Tha  pwj 
deaf  boy  was  an  object  of  sympathy  to  his  igw 
grandmother,  who  assisted  him  with  boob  to  w 
extent  that  her  very  limited  dnamstsnces  p 
mitted;  vet  less  than  forty  years  ago,the  W«« 
expositor  of  the  Biblo  waded  ia  the  filth  of  "Sut- 
ton Pool"  in  search  of  old  ropes,  jm,nAm 
By  this  employment  he  gained  threepence  or  m; 
pence  weekly.  Having  been  disable^  fron  m 
occupation  for  a  time,  by  cutting  his  footoa> 
broken  bottle,  he  made  drawings  in  wster-cokwr^ 
and  add  them,  to  the  extent  of  di^peDee  to  ae 
fair  week,  but  the  general  average.was  M«*^jJ 
twopence-halfpenny.  Then  he  wrote  ljbe»  »| 
windows  correctly  and  neatly.  They  sold  n»f 
better  than  the  drawings,  for  the  ktter  ^ 
luxuries,  but  the  labels  were  necessariw.  |^ 
were  [the  signs  of  humble  shops.  The  fi»tj^ 
that  he  ever  sold  was  "  milk  and  ereaim'*  i*  ^ 
he  had  one  penny  and  a  bowl  of  oilk»  K 
"grandmotherly"  female  with  "g»*^^^„ 
His  own  grandmother  was  compelled  to » 


*  Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  D.D.,  F.SA.    I  vol.,  pp.  698.    Edinburgh :  William  0!iph«nt »  Sobi. 
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Ffynouth,  and  poor  John  Kitto  had  to  seek  an 
asjtam  in  the  workhonse.     He  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  fifteenth  year  when  he  was  thrust  into 
this  shelter,   mach    against    his  will ;    but  the 
guardians  and  the  masters  were  very  kind  to  the 
deaf  boy,  and  permitted  him  all  the  liberty  that  his 
interests  required.     In  the  following  year  he  began 
to  keep  a  journa]^  and  many  of  his  remarks  display 
more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  most  boys  with 
fiTC  senses  haye  picked  up  at  that  period  of  their 
liyes.    The  next  great  calamity  in  his  history  was 
his  grandmother's  death,  which  occurred  in  the 
spring  of  1821.     The  attachment  of  these  two 
relatires,  both  reduced  to  deep  poverty,  was  very 
strong.     It  seemed  to  be  their  ruling  passion, 
although   they  were  placed  at   the  extremes  of 
existence.     The  entries  of  the  workhouse  boy  in 
his  journal  recommenced  after  the  death  of  good 
old  Mrs.  Picken.     He  writes,  "  Born  to  be  the 
sport  of  fortune,  to  find  sorrow  where  I  hoped  for 
bliss,  and  to  be  a  mark  for  the  giddy  and  the  gay 
to  shoot  at — ^what  I  felt  at  the  deprivation  of  my 
almost  only  friend  the  reader  can  better  conceive 
than  I  can  describe."     At  that  date,  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  having 
"readers"  for  his  journal!  formed  it  in  the  work- 
bouse,  while  constructing  list  shoes ;  and  he  goes 
on — "Yet  that  moment  will  ever  be  present  to  my 
recollection  to  the  latest  period  of  my  existence. 
Gone  for  ever!    that  is  the  word  of  agonising 
poignancy.     Yet  not  for  ever — a  few  short  years 
at  most,  and  I  majf  hope  to  meet  her  again — there 
is  my  consolation.*'    The  years  were  not  to  be  very 
many ;  1821  and  1854  are  not  far  distant  to  those 
vho  remember  both.    The  rather  natural  tendency 
to  prayer  for  the  dead,  however  unnecessary  to 
those  who  remember  that  their  state  changes  not, 
appears  in  the  next  sentence:  "I  knelt  and  prayed 
for  her  dqiarted  spirit  to  Him  in  whose  hands  are 
life  and  death,  and  that  He  would  embue  us  with 
resignation  to  His  decrees,  for  we  know  that  He 
had  a  right  to  the  life  which  He  gave."     His 
djing  grandmot^r,  on  her  part,  did  not  forget  her 
eomparatively  helpless  boy.     She  urged  kindness 
to  hiffl  on  his  parents  as  a  last  request,  to  which 
it  appears  that  respect  was  yielded  by  his  father. 
To  his  mother  it  seems  not  to  have  been  requisite, 
so  far  as  a  mother  who  earned  her  bread  by  charing 
could  be  kind  to  her  eldest  son,  placed  in  the 
workhouse.     The  affection  of  the  grandmother 
to  the  diild  amid  their  mutual  sufferings,  is  one  of 
many  cases  illustrative  of-  the  deep  and  pure  love 
that  may  Hve  and  struggle  on  against  abject  and 
crashing  disasters. 

Mr.  Bumard,  of  the  workhouse,  was  a  kind  and 
steady  friend  to  Kitto, — enoonraged  his  love  of 
reading,  lent  him  books,  and  promoted  his  intel- 
lectual advaneement  by  evidently  judicious  counsel. 
In  November,  1821,  the  workhouse  lad  was  bound 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  person  named  Bowden,  a  boot 
and  shoemaker  in  Plymouth.  He  was  a  cruel  and 
imperious  employer — and  the  working-classes  are 
disgraced  by  the  existence  of  such  men  amongst 


them*— obeequiouB,  no  doabt,  to  their  superiors, 
and  overbearing  to  their  inferiors  in  rank.  He 
compelled  this  poor  boy  to  labour  for  sixteen  to 
eighteen  hours  in  twenty-four :  and  struck  him  so 
frequently  that,  the  lad  complained  to  Mr.  Burnard, 
who  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  cancelled 
his  indentures. 

The  apprenticeship  was  a  calamity,  bnt  it  eleared 
the  way  for  the  future  author  to  employment  more 
agreeable  to  himself  than  hoot  or  shoemaking.  He 
was  obUged  to  give  evidence  in  writing  before  the 
magistrates,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  notes  astomshed 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  and  gradually  his  case 
excited  interest  in  the  town.  He  returned  to  the 
workhouse  and  prosecuted  shoemaking,  and  con- 
tinued his  correspondence  and  journalising.  His 
speculations  on  the  plurality  of  worlds  at  the  time 
are  interesting.     Of  the  moon,  he  wrote : — 

That  is  Und,  ilKnight  I,  inhabited  by  thonsands  of  beiags 
of  perhaps  a  different  natnre  from  oars,  vho  had  no  devil  to 
tempt,  no  sinning  Adam,  nor  no  Ere.  Perhaps,  for  anght 
we  know,  they  may  be  more  wicked  than  we  \ — yet  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  are  more  virtnons,  and  of  coarse 
more  happy.  The  large  proportion  of  land  gives  as  reason 
to  snppose  them  *'  of  one  langnage  and  one  speech,** — all 
one  nation  and  brotherhood.  There  are  no  wars,  mnrders, 
nor  rapine :  there  are  no  tyrants  nor  slaves. 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  the  mathematician,  and  Mr. 
Nettleton,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Plymouth  Weekly 
Journal,"  succeeded,  in  1823,  in  eliciting  a  public 
sympathy  for  the  deaf  essayist  of  the  workhouse ; 
and  an  appeal  in  his  favour  having  been  circulated 
by  a  few  gentlemen,  he  had  free  entrance  at  the 
Plymouth  public  library,  and  a  sum  was  provided 
to  defray  the  cost  of  his  board  and  lodging  with 
Mr.  Burnard.  The  seven  gentlemen  who  aeted  on 
that  committee  all  died  before  the  person  whom 
they  so  seasonably  served — although  he  also  died 
young.  The  following  curious  entry  remains  in  the 
workhouse  books: — "  John  Kitto  discharged,  1823, 
July  17.  Taken  out  under  the  patronage  of  the 
literati  of  the  town." 

After  he  was  installed  in  the  public  library  as  a 
reader,  Kitto  improved  his  time.  He  read  syste- 
matically and  vigorously.  His  friends  expected 
that  he  might  procure  a  fellowship  in  one  of  the 
universities;  and  Mr.  Flindell  of  the  Western 
Luminary,  Exeter,  appears  to  have  suggested  that 
he  might  be  employed  as  a  missionary.  Mr.  Harvey, 
one  of  his  early  friends,  thought  that  he  might  take 
orders,  as  deafness  would  not  be  a  bar  to  a  curacy. 
The  natural  supposition  of  the  necessities  and  the 
proprieties  in  these  professions  is  against  both  pro- 
jects. Early  in  1824  he  decided  upon  commencing 
the  study  of  Latin; 

At  this  time  Mr.  Groves  was  pursuing  success- 
fully the  avocation  of  a  dentist  at  Exeter.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  singularly  benevolent  disposition. 
Subsequently  to'  the  date  named,  1824^  having 
acquired  an  adequate  property,  he  resigned  his 
lucrative  business,  and  became  a  missionary  of  the 
Gospel.  Bagdad  was  the  scene  of  his  mission,— 
bnt  we   will  reach  all  that  afterwards.      Mr. 
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Flindeily  wliom  we  hare  already  mentioned, 
had  shown  one  of  Kitto's  letters  to  Mr.  Groves, 
and  told  him  his  history.  That  gentleman  at  once 
offered  him  a  home  in  his  own  family — ^instruetion 
in  the  mechanical  department  of  his  profession — 
£15  for  the  first  and  £20  for  the  second  year,  in 
return  for  a  few  honrs'  employment  daily.  The 
remainder  of  hb  time  was  to  be  employed  in  pro* 
scenting  his  education.  His  friends  at  Plymouth 
advised  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  and  John  Kitto, 
early  in  May,  1824,  became  an  inhabitant  of 
Exeter,  a  student  of  dentistiy,  and  an  assistant  of 
Mr.  Groves  in  his  moral  and  religious  enterprises. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  that  gentleman  entered 
himself  a  student  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  not 
with  the  view  of  studying,  but  only  to  pass  through 
the  university.  During  the  residence  of  John 
Kitto  in  Exeter,  he  became  devoted  more  intensely 
than  before  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  His 
friend  of  the  Western  Luminary — ^who  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  disinterested  friend,  had  warned 
him  against  the  hope  that  his  moral  essays  would 
accomplish  material  good  to  anybody.  Mr.  Fleydell, 
believed  that  the  Gospel  alone  could  be  useful,  in 
the  fullest  sense,  in  the  worU.  In  Exeter,  Mr. 
Kitto  adopted  his  opinion.  He  became,  as  be  puts 
the  matter,  a  Christian  enthusiast.  This  enthu- 
siasm, however,  need  proscribe  neither  moral  nor 
political  essays.  They  are  good  in  their  respective 
places — very  good;  and  are  improved  by  every 
infusion  of  vital  Christianity  until  they  become  its 
application  to  the  point  discussed!  Enthusiasm 
will  never  displace  the  necessity  of  applying  Chris- 
tianity to  the  work  in  hand,  whatever  that  may  be. 
The  religious  world  has  a  numerous  class  who 
appear  to  think  with  Fleydell  and  Kitto,  thirty- 
two  years  since,  that  Christianity  is  in  some  way 
abstracted  from  the  things  of  time.  They  are 
correct  only  in  a  very  limited  and  narrow,  although 
a  most  important,  sense.  Faith  stands  out  bare  by 
itself — bare  and  barren  of  anything  whatever,  we 
fear,  until  it  produces  the  herbage  and  foliage  and 
fruit  of  works — ^until  it  animates  everything — until 
it  pervades  life — ^nntil  it  sways  moral  essays  and 
moral  practice  in  the  country  house,  the  workshop, 
home,  and  everywhere.  Moral  teaching,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  not  W,  but  good,  and  may  be  the  cause 
of  much  good  in  itself ;  yet  if  it  take  the  place  of 
something  better,  its  character  becomes  changed. 
An  essay  on  patience  may  be  a  very  excellent 
paper.  An  essay  written  to  prove  that  patience 
might  save  a  soul  would  be  a  very  dangerous, 
unless,  in  our  times,  a  ridiculous  document. 

Mr.  Kitto's  residence  at  Exeter  appears  to  have 
been  a  happy,  improving,  and  useful  time.  His 
correspondence  evinces  a  wider  range.  He  writes 
no  longer  to  Mr.  Woolcombe,  Mr.  Lampen,  and 
Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  language  of  dependence,  but  of 
gratitude.  In  August,  1824,  he  wrote : — "  He 
would  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  capital  punish- 
ment, for  any  other  crime  th^n  murder,  is  utterly 
discountenanced  both  by  the  letter  and  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.**    He  lived  to  see. 


this   opinion  adopted  in  the  law  and  pactice  ot 
his  country. 

A  short  time  after  Sdtto  became  an  inmate  of 
Mr.  Groves'  establishment  at  Exeter,  Mr.  Gtotk 
determined  to  relinquish  his  business  and  prosecute 
missions  to  the  heathen  personally.  We  do  not 
meet  with  many  examples  of  similar  deTotkxi  to  t 
great  work — for  Mr.  Groves  was  married,  faid  i 
family  for  whom  he  required  to  proride,  and  vss 
successful  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Kittens  essaj  u 
dentistry  was  thus  dosed,  for,  although  Mr.  GroTs 
offered  to  place  him  with  a  successful  pnctitjooer 
in  the  metropolis,  yet  he  preferred  an  opening  b 
connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  asd 
went  to  reside  in  its  institution  at  Islington,  vliHe 
acquiring  practice  as  a  compositor  in  the  office  o( 
Mr.  Watts.  He  was  employed  m  setting  Arabic 
and  Persian  characters,  and  thought  picking  pye  t 
tedious  operation,  as  any  other  person  in  his  cir- 
cumstances would  have  done.  He  was  unsQccessfol 
as  a  printer,  so  far  as  that  he  never  considered  tb 
case  and  the  composin^stick  the  business  of  life; 
and  he  was  right  in  this  estimate  of  his  otptfai- 
lities,  but  wrong  in  the  impatience  which  sepent^i 
him  for  a  time  from  the  Church  MissiooaiT 
Society — although  by  Mr.  Groves'  exertions  icd 
good  offices  the  connexion  was  soon  renewed.  He 
left  England  for  Malta  on  the  20th  June,  1827,  mi 
he  reached  the  end  of  his  first  voyage  on  the  M 
July.  He  was  thus  forty  days  in  doing  what  no» 
requires  ten,  and  it  is  only  twenty -nine  jcars  sinoe. 
By  the  Marseilles  route,  a  traveller  from  Jm^i 
could  reach  Malta  in  less  than  ten  dajs»  bat  as 
ordinary  voyage  round  by  Gibraltar,  as  Kitto  vent, 
would  bring  him  there  within  that  time.  Merchut 
or  Missionary  can  do  much  more  woric  now  than  la 
1827.  Before  leaving  England,  and  during  \^ 
residence  in  London,  although  a  dependent  ao^ 
very  young  man— certainly  not  twenty-one— kc 
fell  in  love  at  church  one  day,  and  this  vas  son 
excusable  in  his  case  than  in  that  of  manj  otkfs, 
for  as  he  could  hear  nothing,  it  is  not  wonderful  if 
his  eyes  sought  employment.  A  short  time  after- 
wards he  met  the  person  who  had  stolen  his  ^ 
in  the  house  of  her  mother,  who  kept  a  small  shop- 
The  meeting  was  accidentid  in  the  common  a«q** 
ance  of  the  term,  and  Kitto's  suit  appeared  to  be 
successful.  An  arrangement  was  made  for  tw 
young  woman  to  follow  him  to  Malta,  whcra  they 
were  to  be  married.  However,  a  short  ^^^ 
his  departure  she  ohanged  her  mind,  and  mrnji 
another  lover.  The  disappointment  was  fe^****^ 
by  her  friend  in  Malti^  and  he  wrote  in  desolitfi 
language  of  his  sufferings.  The  biographer  appeiff 
to  blame  the  lady,  and  writes  Uiat  she  'Bgn^ 
this  step  before  her  death;  but  the  proposil  did 
not  indicate  great  sobriety  of  mind  in  the  circs* 
stances,  and  although  promises  should  "^^^  ^  "^ 
rashly,  yet  being  made  should  not  be  broken,  »w». 
a  postponement  of  this  maniage  would  hire  bee* 
extremely  wise,  for  the  bridegroom,  »  VJ^^ 
term  him,  smoe  the  banns  were  published,  hw 
settled  mode  of  life,  and  his  oonnexion  with  v» 
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Church  Missionary  Society  at  Malta,  ^terminated 
Sji  less  than  eighteen  months  after  hb  arrival  in  the 
J.sIum1. 

It  may  be  dearly  demonstrated  that,  except  for 

-Cbis  cross  in  the  channel  of  his  love,  Mr.  Kitto  had 

xiever  been  a  Scriptnral  expositor  or  a  person  of 

^mach  not«  in  the  world.    The  committee  of  the 

Church  Missionary  Society  imagined  that  he  did 

:iiot  adhere  strictly  at  Malta  to  his  bargain  with 

Ihem.     They  wished  to  employ  him  as  an  Arabic 

and  Greek  compositor,  and  they  believed  that  his 

leisure  was  too  maoh  occupied  with  literature.    A 

missionary  society  should  rather  encourage  than 

repress  literary  tendencies ;  but  Mr.  Bickersteth 

bdieved  that  Kitto  could  not  work  adequately  at 

bis  case  on  account -of  his  activity  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Qioves  justified  Mr.  Bickersteth,  and  Kitto 

was  ordered  home. 

The  chapter  of  this  biography  that  relates  his 
Malta  experiences  is  chiefly  occupied  with  his  own 
oorrespondeace.     Some  parts  of  his  letters  might 
We  been  corrected  or  repressed.     He  says  of  the 
first  ship  that  arrived  from  Navarino, — *'  The  cap- 
tain is  kuled,  and  only  nine  of  her  crew  remain 
nnkilled  or  unwounded."     Such  was,  doubtless,  the 
report  at  the  moment  among  the  newsmongers  of 
Malta,  but  we  cannot  recollect  that  anytMng  so 
terrible  occurred   at  Navarino,  or  in  any  other 
battle,  although  the  statement  of  so  good  authority 
inaj  be  considered  satisfactory  anno  2457.     He 
had  a  shrewd  view  of  the  Greek  character,  and 
writes  thus,  "  th^e  is  something  to  say  on  both 
sides.     Classical  enthusiasm  has  led  people,  if  not 
nations,  to  forget  many  things  in  this  affair,  which 
they  would  have  recollected  in  another  case.     It 
bas  been  foigotten,  too,  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
olden  time,  and  the  Greeks  of  our  own  time,  are 
two  very,  very  different  people."     The  Western 
Powers  are  now  well  acquainted  with  that  differ- 
ence, but  the  Greeks  have  certainly  not  had  fair 
plaj ;  and  they  may  improve.   "  Fer  ardua  "  is  the 
motto  of  this  volume.     They  were  true  words  of 
its  subject.    He  began  work  as  a  mason's  assistant. 
Afterwards,  in  and   out  of    the   workhouse,   he 
wrongfat  as  a  shoemaker ;  but  he  had  collected  old 
uon  and  n^pe-ends;  he  had  painted  sketches  in 
vateroolourB^  and  writtra  placards  for  a  few  pence, 
Ja  the  intervals  between  his  labours  in  stone  and  in 
leather.    Then  he  wrought  as  a  maker  of  artificial 
teeth  for  a  season.    Next  he  had  acquired,  we 
inay  presume,  tolerable  proficiency  as  a  compositor 
in  mysterious  and  unknown  characters.     Kow,  in 
1829,  in  his  126th  year,  again  cast  upon  the  world, 
be  propoeed  to  open  a  circulating  library  and  a 
statiosecs  shop  in  a  suburb  of  Pljrmouth.  The  idea 
was  very  unhappy,  because  he  could  not  hear,  and 
all  his  customers  wonld  not  have  liked  the  trouble 
of  writmg  their  wants.     He  was  delivered  from 
this  snare  again  by  Mr.  Groves,  who  was  interested 
ia  his  welfare,  although  busied  with  preparations 
for  his  departure  to  Bagdad  with  his  family.     He 
obtained  for  Mr.  Kitto  employment  as  a  compositor 
in  Oriental  langoagee,  from  Mr.  Synge,  of  Glanmore 


Castle,  Wicklow,  who  was  printing,  at  his  residence 
in' Devonshire,  some  Hebrew  works.  The  situation 
was  accepted ;  but  before  entering  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  Mr.  Kitto  went  up  to  London, 
in  order  to  see  his  steadiest  and  most  useful  friend 
before  his  departure  for  the  East.  The  biographer 
says: — "One  evening,  while  conversing  on  his 
projected  mission,  Mr.  Groves  said.  Will  you 
come  ?*  hardly  expecting  that  the  question  would 
be  taken  in  earnest.  To  his  surprise,  Kitto  an- 
swered '  Yes.*  This  one  word  determined,  under 
Providence,  the  complexion  of  his  future  life."  He 
had  long  sought  employment  as  a  missionary, 
although  he  was  physically  disqualified  from  its 
prosecution,  for,  while  he  could  speak  his  own  lan- 
guage, yet,  hearing  no  sound,  he  could  not  acquire  a 
foreign  language  sufficiently  well  to  address  an 
audience  or  even  to  converse  with  individuals.  The 
capacity  in  which  he  accompanied  Mr.  Groves,  as 
tutor  to  his  sons,  seemed  also  out  of  his  walk ;  but 
that  gentleman  probably  thought  that  some  certain 
disadvantages  were  balanced  fully  by  qualifications 
at  least  equally  certain.  The  party  were  conveyed 
by  sea  to  St.  Petersburgh  in  the  Osprey  yacht, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Paget,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who 
was  desirous  evidently  of  assisting  the  mission. 
From  St.  Petersburgh  they  travelled  to  Moscow, 
and  from  thence  to  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia, 
onwards  to  Tabreez,  and  through  Koordistan  to 
Bagdad.  They  passed  six  months  on  the  journey, 
but  they  certainly  proceeded  much  after  the 
fashion  of  an  Edinburgh  gentleman,  who,  anxious  to 
reach  Glasgow,  should  travel  by  the  North 
British  and  Midland  lines  of  railway  to  Rugby,  and 
thence  by  the  Trent  Valley  and  the  London  and 
North-Western  onwards  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow. 
It  is  a  long  route,  but  pleasant.  The  reason  for 
this  detour  is  not  stated,  but  it  assisted  to  give 
Mr.  Kitto  that  personal  knowledge  of  Oriental 
affairs  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good  account. 
The  volume  embraces  his  journal  by  the  way,  and 
it  is  extremely  interesting,  but  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  for  his  impressions  of  Russia  and  Persia. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  imagine  that 
some  insuperable  barrier  of  nature  exists  between 
Russia  and  the  South  or  East,  we  may  mention 
that  the  journey  from  Astrachan  to  Tiflb,  through 
the  Caucasus,  occupied  the  cavalcade — a  numerous 
party,  with  their  carriages — almost  exactly  one 
month,  but  they  travelled  at  a  very  slow  pace ; 
from  Tiflis  to  Tabreez  occupied  another  month ;  and 
from  Tabreez  to  Bagdad  a  third  month,  but  they 
lingered  by  the  way.  When  an  army  have  reached 
Bagdad  they  may  find  a  way  to  the  East  or  to  the 
South. 

Mr.  Kitto's  residence  in  the  modem  Assyrian 
capital  comprised  a  period  of  nearly  three  years, 
and  afforded  ample  opportunities  of  studying 
Oriental  habits  and  manners  during  a  plague^  and 
during  a  siege ;  in  peace  and  in  war ;  in  adversity 
and  in  prosperity. 

The  ninth  chapter  commences  with  the  history 
of  Kitto 's  residence  at  Bagdad.     The  party  will 
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whom  he  travelled  anired  at  this  celebrated  city 
ia  the  latter  part  of  1829.  He  remained  there 
until  neaily  the  same  date  of  1833.  He  was 
therefore  a  resident  in  the  city  of  Caliphs  for  nearly 
three  years.  We  meet  in  this  biography  with 
fewer  particulars  respecting  Bagdad  and  the  Tigris 
than  we  expected,  aince  the  work  is  rather  a 
collection  of  letters  and  journals  than  a  narrative. 
*•  The  houses"  we  learn  with  regret  "  swarm  with 
vermin ;  mosquitoes  all  the  year  round,  but  most  in 
summer.  They  are,  however,  not  so  abundant  as 
in  Malta,  and  in  the  country  between  the  Volga 
and  the  mountains.  Fleas  swarm  even  in  the  most 
cleanly  houses,  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  about  the 
commencement  of  summer,  but  we  are  not  made 
aware  of  their  existence  for  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
during  that  season  even  English  ladies  are  not 
ashamed  to  complain  of  them.  Scorpions  are  not 
numerous  in  the  houses."  The  last  sentence 
contains  a  very  happy  assurance  indeed  to  persons 
who  may  have  business  in  Bagdad,  and  an  antipathy 
to  scorpions  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Groves  had  establislied  a  school  at  Bagdad, 
and  it  progressed  remarkably — for  Major  Taylor, 
the  British  resident,  was  favourable  to  the  scheme, 
and  it  was  supported  by  abundant  means.  Troubles, 
however,  seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  very  dust. 
Civil  war,  inundations,  and  the  plague  marked  the 
time  of  Kitto's  residence  in  Bagdad  with  peculiar 
difficulties.  The  plague  twice  smote  the  city,  but 
the  first  attack  in  1831  was  most  fatal.  Nearly  all 
the  native  teachers  died.  "  At  the  commencement 
of  the  plague,  Major  Taylor  proposed  to  go  to  the 
mountains,'*  and  offered  to  take  Mr.  Groves  and 
his  party  with  them,  but  the  offer  was  declined. 
The  resident  was  ultimately  unable  to  leave,  but  he 
offered  to  accommodate  Mr.  Groves  and  his  family 
in  his  own  house,  which  being  on  the  river's  bank 
would  always  be  supplied  with  water,  even  after 
the  water  carriers  should  cease  to  ply ;  but  this 
kindness  was  also  declined  gratefully.  The  plague 
appeared  early  in  the  Major's  house,  and  he  with 
his  family  embarked  on  the  river,  with  the  intention 
of  proceeding  downwards  to  Bussorah;  but  Mr., 
Groves  with  his  family  remained  behind,  and  were 
the  only  English  in  Bagdad  during  the  crisis  of  the 
plague.  We  have  not  quoted  largely  from  this 
work;  for  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  rough 
sketch  of  Mr.  Kitto's  life,  which  we  proposed  only 
as  an  inducement  to  a  perusal  of  the  book ;  yet  the 
illness  and  death  of  Mrs.  Groves  so  much  affected 
the  interests  of  Kitto — ^moreover,  was  so  mourn- 
ful in  that  strange  land,  and  stranger  time,  that  we 
extract  his  own  account  of  this  calamity  to  him, 
and  to  the  family  with  whom  he  was  so  much 
associated,  to  whom  he  was  deeply  indebted,  in  the 
language  of  one  of  his  letters  : — 

On  Sahirdty,  May  Tth  Hn.  OroTes  complained  of  a  pain 
in  her  head  and  back,  which  might  not,  at  any  othar  time, 
haTo  oocationed  mnch  alarm,  bnt  which  now  occasioned 
mnch,  and  thit  was  not  nnfoonded,  as,  on  tho  following 
morning,  the  malady  was  distinctly  ascertained  to  he  the 
PAi^  /     As  Mr.  QroTes  conld  troce  no  other  sonrce  of 


contagion  than  himself,  he  had  no  donht  that  he  shonMbe 
attaclced,  and  had  the  hard  prospect  of  leanng  hit  ^^ 
family  and  aflUrs  in  the  hands  of  a  deaf-msn,  nucqaiintd 
with  the  hngoage,  and  qnite  ignorant  of  managbg  bauea 
in  these  ooantnes.  Howerar,  he  gavemeiastraclKnia 
to  my  proceedings,  should  I  be  spared,  and  he  a&d  hU  tiji 
taken,  with  bills  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my  jonnej  vith  tk 
children  to  England ;  and  whilst  he  most  natorally  hn 
regretted  (hat  he  conld  not  leare  them  in  mors  efficient 
hands,  he  seemed  thankfal  that  I  was  here  to  take  tk 
charge.  Mr.  Groves  then  cat  himsdf  off  from  coani. 
cation  with  ns.  I  had  the  littk  boys  eatirdy  in  ny  nm, 
and  shared  with  the  woman  the  nursing  of  the  baby.  Mr. 
Groves  attended  on  Mrs.  Groves,  and  sllowed  oo  ose  else 
to  approach  her.  He  ate  sepamtely  from  ns,  asd  I  w 
mnch  affected  with  the  stmggle  it  at  ttmca  cost  his  sffeetiouu 
heart  to  abstain  firom  caressing  his  little  ones.  Atpnjm, 
he  read  to  ns  and  prayed  through  the  window,  losllj- 
before  this  I  was  pained  to  see  him  rise  np  hutilj  lAer 
prayers,  and  retire  without  kissing  the  little  boji  as  ostal; 
and  at  other  times,  to  observe  the  emotion  vith  vbich  h 
shook  his  head,  and  turned  away,  whea  the  deer  Ultle  Wi^ 
held  oni  her  hands  crafing  to  go  to  him. 

For  myself,  when  I  contemplated  the  possibiUljr  of  bcij 
left  in  this  responsible  and  difficult  sitostion,  I  vas  greatly 
oppressed,  and  prayed  earnestly  that  Mr.  Grares,  at  loA, 
might  be  spared.  And  I  was  persuaded  that  he  wooUh 
so,  and  I  am  so  persuaded ;  heaoe  I  did  not  presses  hiailer 
more  partionhir  information*  on  some  points,  tbaa  it  ocesmd 
to  him  to  give  me. 

On  Monday  night,  late,  Mr.  Grores  came  to  idj  roon  id 
toU  me  that  Mrs.  G.  was  much  better,  and  had  ^kea  ui 
aaked  Ibr  food,  which  she  had  not  before  done.  Sien 
persuaded  she  should  reoorer;  but  what  ever  night  be  (kt 
result,  she  was  prepared  to  fed  that  the  Lord  voold^oiil 
things  welL  She  continued  better  thef(^wiBgdaT,Bi 
Mr.  GroTPs  seems  to  have  entertained  some  hope  the  mi 
recorer  (so  willing  are  we  to  belieTe  what  we  wish),  vA- 
withstanding  that  his  aoquainfance  with  the  medical  ijnp* 
toms,  particularly  of  a  peculiar  look  in  the  eyea,  kd  ks 
understanding  to  a  different  eondoaiofl.  Bot  oa  Tao^ 
erening  she  became  delirious,  and  generally  wai  sleepj, » 
that  she  oould  not  answer  any  qnestion  that  Rqoind  i^ 
slightest  exertion  of  thought^  till  Friday,  whea  abe  m 
evidently  in  a  dying  condition ;  and  on  Satardi^  bnm 
she  died,  jnst  a  week  from  the  attack. 

Mrs,  QroTes  was  interred  a  few  hoom  afler  her  te«f, 
and  the  things  she  had  used  were  burnt.  It  west  le? 
sharply  to  ay  heart,  to  see  the  corpae  of  so  good  a  frioi 
brought  out,  wound  np  in  the  wiay  of  the  coaaifitn  •  ^ 
without  a  ooffin,  and  laid  on  a  sort  of  grating  mk  t(  !■>> 
branches  which  was  fastened  on  horseback  inthsadi,i|f 
two  strange  men,  who  took  it  awigr  for  iatetmsat  viiblttia 
ceremony.  No  one  followed  her  beloTod  rensiai  (o  ike 
grave,  and  no  funeral  rites  were  perfenned  th«c— isM 
we  know  not  the  spot  of  her  intenneB^^-^t  oar  b*"**^ 
lowed  her,  not  to  the  grave,  but  to  the  throne  of  theh«v^ 
King,  where  she  appears  eertau^y  not  the  lestl  I  "^"^ 
gem  among  the  jewels  of  his  kingdom. 


Mrs,  Groves  was  the  only  member  of  the  b 
family  who  died  in  tluit  plagne.  Tbe  M6oe»  « 
the  mission  must  hare  been  affected  gmtly  1^^ 
event.  It  altered  the  course  of  Mr.  Kitto  km 
and  among  other  objects  that  may  hn  w^ 
served  by  this  afliotion,  it  probably  bnmght  liiffl  u 
England  in  tune  to  join  Chaikf  ISjof^t  a» 
cheap  publication  schemes.  Mr.  Groves  eo«w »« 
continue  to  keep  his  children  in  Bagdad  after  ttof 
mother's  death,  and  they  were  sent  home  for  »wf 
education,  so  that  Mr.  Kitto's  woric  as  a  tatowj 
no  longer  requisite,  and  he  was  evidentlf  i"»P"* 
of  missionary  wort:  in  a  diflerent  fidd. 
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It  may  not  be  nninteresting  to  quote  a  short 
^rtion  of  his  account  of  the  plague,  which  appears 
to  haTe  almost  devastated  the  oity,  and  to  hare 
been  far  more  fatal,  but  slower  and  more  solemn  in 
its  tread,  than  cholera.  We  are  destitute  of  any 
good  works  on  the  origin  of  these  epidemics  of 
death  and  terror  in  the  East.  The  pk^e  at  Bag- 
dad did  not  run  a  rapid  course.  Mn.  Groves  was 
ill  eight  days  before  her  death.  The  terror  preva- 
lent for  contagion,  and  the  absence  of  European 
practitioners  of  medicine,  deprives  us  of  any  correct 
xecord  of  the  symptoms  and  their  progress ;  but  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  disease,  like  others, 
might  yield  to  medical  treatment,  if  applied 
promptly.  The  plague  had  in]  former,  a  wider 
lange  than  in  modem,  times.  We  seldom  hear 
of  its  prevalence  out  of  the  lands  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  a  few  cen- 
turies since  it  swept  over  Europe.  Traditions  of 
its  appearance  in  America  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  exist,  and  th^y  are  confirmed  by  the 
rains  of  cities,  indicating  that  a  numerous  popula- 
UoQ  inhabited  their  sites.  The  mannera  of  the 
Hahommedan  population  may,  in  conjunction  with 
Uie  climate,  explain  the  cause  of  this  terrible  dis- 
ease. Upon  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  the  land 
is  often  flooded.  The  waters  remain  to  evaporate, 
and  the  country  oonsiata  largely  of  sand  and  swamp. 
A  similar  condition  exists  in  Egypt.  The  miasma 
fonned  by  these  exhalations  may  collect  up  to  a 
point  whidi  becomes  fatal;  jet  that  would  not 
explain  the  intermittent  nature  of  these  tempests 
of  death. 

We  quote  Mr.  Kitto's  statement  "  of  the  Plague 
in  Bagdad  :"— 

I  mmiiMieil  in  my  laBt.  that  a  yard  adjoining  our  bouse 
Itti  bteB  opaned  aa  b  grave-yard ;  in  the  day  or  two  foUow- 
iac  BO  leH  than  eighty  or  a  handred  gratea  were  dng  in 
it,  eveiy  hody  la  a  aepaiale  grave,  ao  &r  aa  I  aaw,  and 
aatly  wrapped  up  in  white  linen,  though  I  have  been  told 
of  the  bodka  bdng  buried  jnat  as  they  died.  This  is  much 
lea  temlting  than  the  pietarea  whieh  the  plague  in  London 
ohihited,  of  a  vaat  number  of  bodies  tumbled  from  earts  into 
aeomoagMve. 

Howerer,  when  the  eabuaity  increased,  when  four  or  flve 
^^otaaad  died  in  a  day,  the  people  seemed  to  relinquish,  in 
|ittpair,  the  eudeavoar  to  bury  their  dead.  They  caat  them 
iaie  the  river,  aoad  Mr.  Groves  aaw  great  numbers  of  dead 
)>odies  floutitig  down  the  stream.  Those  who  died  in  the 
i^ts  were  left  there  unburied,  and  the  horrid  spectacle 
*is  presented,  of  bodice  lying  about  half  devoured  by  dogs. 
^  heart  sickens  to  oontempUte  the  scenee  of  miaeiy  which 
(bis  devoted  city  preaented,  and  still  proaenta ;  not  from  the 
PUgae  alone,  bat  from  the  inundation,  which  has  awapt 
^aay  a  gnat  many  hooaea  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
by  JUliBg  the  eeUars  farther  in  the  dty,  and  looaening  the 
aupports  of  the  arches,  has  caused  the  walla  of  the  houses 
^bore  these  ceUars  to  fUl  into  them. 

The  pbigne  in  London  was  not  comparable  to  thia.  There, 
^  weddy  wfftafity,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  seven  thou* 


Harc^  it  haa  beaa  nearly  thai  in  two  days*  There, 
^  total  destruction  from  the  plague  did  not  exceed  fifty 
^ouaod;  here,  it  is  computed  to  exceed  tliat  n  amber, 
^hile  the  population  of  the  dty  does  not  perhaps  amoant  to 
^on  than  ou».iUth  that  of  London,  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Ullages  there.  Li  ahori  it  ia  sappoaod  that  not  laaa  than 
thice-foartha  of  the  popalatloa  have  been  deatroyed  in  the 
aww  of  aoDothiag  leas  than  two  months.    And  the  loaa  of 


effective  population  is  even  greater  than  a  numerical  estimate 
will  exhibit,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plague  ia  awfully 
discrimioatiog  in  its  attacks,  delighting  to  bring  low  the 
strength  and  pride  of  man,  bat  sparing  the  feeble,  the  veiy 
young,  and  the  very  old.  Hence  the  great  number  of  parentr 
less  little  ones,  and  of  many  venerable  oaks,  deprived  of  all 
their  wide-spreading  and  flourishing  branches.  The  price  of 
human  labour  became,  in  conseqaence^  six  timea  ita  former 
valne,  and  it  waa  often  not  easy  to  get  aihiag  done  far  moaay 
at  all*  as  I  may,  by-andpbye,have  more  paztiealar  oooaaionto 
mention.  It  is  a  very  awfal  empioyment  to  Mratch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  plague.  It  is  almost  impossible  not  to  personify 
in  idea  the  agent  of  destruction  as  (he  Bible  does,  and  as  the 
Mohammedans  do.  We  behold  the  ageaft  of  destrnction  first 
strikiBg  a  few.  Then  he  kindles  gradoally  into  fury,  and  bin 
mighty  arm  smites  thonsaods  each  day,  and  few  recover  from 
the  wounds  he  inflicts.  Bat  at  last,  his  arm  seems  to  wax. 
gradually  feeble — the  blows  are  fewer,  and  so  weak,  that 
many  recover,  till,  finally,  the  few  who  are  smitten  feel  no 
more  than  a  transient  and  slight  indisposition,  and  then  hia 
bared  and  outstretched  arm  ainks  wearily  down  to  bo  raiaad 
no  more.  This  haa  been  the  process  in  the  present  instanoe, 
and  such  the  case  generally  ii. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  idea — one,  that  is  to 
say,  of  dark,  grave,  and  sombre  beauty ;  yet  we  are 
bound  to  trace  causes.  Disease  has  seed,  and  it  has 
soil.  Men  furnish  both ;  and  the  cultivation  and 
drainage  of  a  country,  or  the  sewerage  and  ventila- 
tion of  a  town,  have  often  and  remarkably  arrested 
disease,  and  extended  the  longevity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, llie  same  good  offices  may  be  rendered  to 
the  world  at  hurge,  but  before  that  can  be  done  all 
men  must  fall  into  our  plans.  The  accomplishment 
of  that  object  will  be  difficult  if  mankind  continue 
to  entertain  their  present  prejudices  and  stubborn- 
ness ;  for  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  next  parish ;  while  the  atmosphere 
is  common  property,  and  gentlemen  in  the  clubs  of 
Pall-Mall  may  breathe  air  poisoned  on  the  Tigris. 
The  probability  illustrates  our  helpless  condition. 

A  tremendous  inundation  accompanied  and 
aggravated  the  plague  at  Bagdad  in  1831.  In  one 
night  **  seven  thousand  hovLses  were  thrown  down, 
and  Jifteen  thousand  persons,  chiefly  sick  of  the 
plague,  were  buried  in  the  ruins.**  The  Tigris 
effected  more  complete  ruin  in  1831«  at  Bagdad, 
than  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  at  Lyons,  in  1856 ; 
but  no  subscriptions  were  proposed  in  England  for 
the  suffering  Arabs.  We  scarcely  knew  of  the 
matter,  for  the  scene  was  some  hundreds  of  miles 
farther  to  the  East  than  the  Bhone. 

The  inundation  and  the  plague  were  followed  by 
a  siege,  which  continued  for  several  months.  The 
Sultan  desired  to  place  a  new  Pacha  in  Bagdad;  but 
the  man  in  possession  had  a  repugnance  to  vacate 
his  place,  and  his  successor  was  obliged  to  ^ect 
him  by  bombardment.  Very  little  injury  was  sus- 
tained by  the  city;  indeed  little  was  left  to  be 
injured.  The  besiegers  were  successful  in  the  end, 
and  Mr.  Kitto  anticipated  that  the  new  Governor 
would  introduce  steaming  on  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  Twenty-five  years  have  passed  away,  and 
steaming  on  these  great  livers  haa  yet  to  become  a 
regular  practice. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Kitto,  at  Bagdad,  brought 
him  into  acquaintance  with  several  dbtinguished 
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penoDA.  He  met  General  then  Captain  Chesnej, 
while  he  was  engaged  on  that  sorrey  of  rivers 
terminating  in  the  Persian  Golf,  which  led  to  the 
present  measures  for  converting  the  Euphrates  into 
a  great  commercial  channel.  He  made  the  voyage 
down  the  Tigris  in  company  with  Mr.,  now  Sir 
John,  McNeill,  the  Crimean  Commissioner;  and 
who  writes  of  him  in  a  very  kind  tone.  Lady  Mc- 
Neill was  a  sister  of  the  late  Professor  Wilson ; 
and  she  appears  to  have  entertained  a  very  high 
idea  of  Mr.  Kitto's  capabilities  before  they  were 
appreoiated  by  the  world.  He  was  cured  of  fever 
in  the  capital  of  Persia,  upon  his  return  to  England, 
by  the  prompt  remedies  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  whose  death  at  Cabul,  ten  years  afterwards, 
was  a  serious  loss  to  Anglo-Indian  diplomacy  and 
soienoe. 

After  a  person  has  been  engaged  in  several  pro- 
fessions, he  feels  eier  ready  to  change  his  hand ; 
and  when  Kitto  proposed  to  return  home,  he  con- 
templated an  ectitorial  or  a  tutorial  engagement. 
The  loss  of  hearing  incapacitated  him  for  either 
position  in  one  respect ;  but  the  necessity  of  com- 
municating with  Mr.  Groves'  sons,  by  writing,  had 
rendered  them  so  proficient  soribes  in  composing, 
and  in  the  mechanical  department,  that  Mr.  Kitto 
began  to  consider  deafness  advantageous  in  a  tutor. 

He  left  Bagdad  on  the  18th  of  September, 
1832,  in  company  with  Mr,  F.  W.  Newman,  now 
Professor  Newman,  of  the  University  College. 
They  travelled  towards  Persia,  and  reached  Teheran 
on  the  13th  October.  The  party  remained  in  this 
modem  oapitid  of  Persia  until  the  5th  November, 
and  proceeded  onwards  to  Tabrees,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  travelling 
by  short  stages.  This  city  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
population,  and  Mr.  Kitto  writes — "  I  think  we 
were  not  much  short  of  an  hour  in  travelling 
between  the  walls  of  the  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
the  general  outskirts  of  the  town,  before  we  came 
to  its  gates."  They  rested  for  one  week  at 
Tabreez,  and  then,  on  the  1st  December,  Mr.  Kitto 
left  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  whom  he  had'  met  in 
Persia^  on  their  wsy  to  Trebizond.  Mr.  Shepherd 
had  been  connected  with  the  embassy  to  Persia, 
and  he  was  proceeding  to  England  with  the  view  of 
engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  had  another 
object,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  by-and-by ;  and 
he  reached  England  only  to  die  in  one  of  its  bays. 
He  never  placed  his  foot  again  upon  its  soil.  As 
they  moved  slowly  onwards  upon  December  the  8th, 
they  passed  Dia^,  **  a  large  and  populous  village, 
partly  of  Armenians,  partly  of  Koords;"  and 
"  close  by  Diadin  flows  a  smdl  stream  of  beautiful, 
dear  water,  shallow,  and  easily  stepped  over.  This 
is  Uie  Euphrates."  And  Kitto  says,  "  I  stood 
astride  it  a  moment  and  then  stepped  over."  The 
water,  he  adds,  is  more  pleasant  than  any  he  had 
ever  tasted,  and  at  the  fountain  the  village  maidens 
were  drawing  water  in  vessels  of  **  truly  classical 
form." 

They  crossed  the  Euphrates  again  on  the  10th 
of  December,  but  it  had  then  acquired  greater 


volume.  Eight  days  afterwards  they  uiiTed  at 
Erzeroum,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  He  sajs,  *<the 
town  appears  to  stretch  a  mile  and  a  half  or  tvo 
miles,  with  the  fortress  precisely  in  the  eeotit 
Villages  appeared  skirting  the  mooataioa,  it 
whose  foot  Erzeroum  lies,  and  the  plain,  so  fat  u 
could  be  judged  under  its  snowy  manUe,  seemed 
cultivated  throughout.  At  about  five  or  six  mib 
from  the  town  we  crossed  the  Enphitles  on  lo 
acute  bridge  of  one  arch !"  The  river  of  Kan  is  in 
reality  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  bbt  we  an  aot 
certain  that  the  river  which  Mr.  Kitto  now  passed 
was  the  branch  of  which  he  had  formerly  seen  tk 
fountain.  After  a  rough  journey  on  mules  tks 
travellers  reached  Trebizond  on  the  11th  Janoii;, 
1833.  They  did  not  leave  that  place  till  the  1st 
of  Mardi,  for  either  they  were  not  anxious  to  tn- 
vel  rapidly,  or  the  business  of  the  Soxme  vas  sot 
then  conducted  upon  a  large  seals  like  that  ve 
have  known  in  the  past  two  years;  and  % 
entered  the  Bosphoma  on  the  evening  of  the  7i!>, 
making  a  very  tedious  voyage.  At  GonstantiDopie 
they  made  another  stay,  and  only  left  on  the  14tk 
April,  in  a  vessel  freighted  with  spede  tsdaSt 
The  Captain  amused  tlwm  with  a  namtire  of  h 
exertions  in  the  suppression  of  piracy,  andtlit 
perils  they  might  expect  to  encounter  ftom  tU 
assaults  of  the  Greeks,  or  a  mutiny  of  their  on 
sailors ;  but  they  were  delivered  from  all  danger^ 
and  duly  reached  England  on  the  5th  of  inne, 
having  caught  sight  of  land  ob  the  Sod,  vhSs 
running  up  channel.  The  ship  was  put  into  qui* 
rantine  in  Stangate  Creek,  for  twenty-six  dajs,iDd 
Mr.  Shepherd,  who  had  gradually  sunk  during  tbe 
voyage,  died.  He  was  buried  in  Engknd.  Hi. 
Kitto  had  been  on  "oonfidential  terms'*  vith^ 
gentleman,  and  he  called  on  a  lady  to  vhom  Kr. 
Shepherd  was  engaged.  A  little  romance  roos 
through  the  expositor's  love  experieoees.  He 
sympathised  with  the  sorrows  of  the  hdy,  and  a- 
deavoured  to  administer  consolation.  The  end  of 
the  proceeding  was  that  she  became  Mrs.  Bi<v 
and  was  in  every  way  more  competent  to  assis^iM 
more  likely  to  sympathise  in  her  husband's  (ntac 
life  than  the  person  for  whom  he  mounied  so  nt* 
terly  at  Malta. 

The  traveller's  Oriental  wanderings  wae  oitf. 
He  established  himself  in  Islington*  the  ^ 
northern  suburb  of  London ;  and  having  kmf^} 
connexion  with  Mr.  Knight  was  veiy  UbcraDj  p 
for  contributions  to  the  Penny  Magazine,  and  otte 
works.  We  feel  no  inclination  even  to  eatal<^ 
his  own  volumes.  They  number  nearly  Ihiiiji  ^ 
addition  to  his  periodical  works  oonaistinj  rf  «« 
«  Pictorial  Bible  "  and  the  «  Journal  of  Sacred  LIt^ 
rature.**  They  were  all  written  within  20  jei& 
They  were  all  successful,  or  with  few  except** 
successful,  and  useful  We  have  a  higher  (^ 
of  the  "Daily  Biblelllustrations''thaniscxprt^ 
by  Dr.  Eadie  in  his  critical  estimate  of  Dr.  f^"^* 
life  and  writings  j  for  in  course  of  his  nia^ 
career,  a  German  University  conferred  ^^^ 
tiUe.    Dr.  Eadie  states  that  his  wo*i  W  ^ 
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with  the  surfaces  of  Soripiare  than  with  its  diffi- 
culties. Throogh  his  kst  works  especially,  a  steady 
Teiu  of  practical  observation  runs,  glowing  with 
solid  sense,  if  not  always  sparkling  with  gems  of 
^nios.  He  was  a  layman,  cut  off  from  the  schools 
of  theology  by  his  deafness,  and  he  escaped  their 
tranuneb.  We  assure  his  professional  admirers  that 
his  "  Daily  Bible  Ulnstrations  "  closely  resemble 
tbestjle  of  preaching  that  hearers  would  relish. 
Our  pulpits,  and  with  all  possible  respect  we  say 
especully  our  Scotch  pulpits,  are  too  much  occu- 
pied with  difficulties,  establishing  a  doctrine  that 
all  the  hearers  believe,  or  grappling  with  an  error 
that  none  of  them  believe ;  while  they  rather  need 
to  be  made  not  only  hearers  of  the  word,  but  also 
doers ;  and  if  more  of  the  hearers  were  doers,  we 
voold  have  fewer  persons  in  the  land  who  bdong 
to  neither  of  these  classes. 

The  "Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,"  which  Dr. 
£tto  conducted  for  some  time,  was  never  popular. 
It  was  during  his  editorial  supervision  of  its  con- 
tents, his  property,  and  a  very  bad  property  it  was, 
which  involved  hun  in  serious  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  losses. 

The  interruption  of  his  transactions  with  Mr. 
Knight  was  also  a  great  loss  to  him.  They  had 
been  conducted  in  a  liberal  spirit  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  some  time  elapsed  before  he  found 
another  publisher.  In  1841  he  wrote  a  "  Histoiy  of 
Palestine  "  and  subsequently  the  *'  Cyclopedia  of 
Biblical  Literature,"  for  Messrs.  A.  and  0.  Black, 
of  Edinburgh.  His  leading  works  have  commanded 
alarge  sale,  and  yet  he  lived  in  embarrassing  peou- 
niary  circumstances  for  several  years.  Early  in 
1B47  he  wished  to  place  his  two  sons  in  Chnst's 
Hospital  or  St  Paul's  School,  but  he  was  not  suc- 
cwaful  until  three  years  after  that  period.  In 
February  of  that  year  he  writes  to  a  friend — 

1  keaH,  hit  week,  that  there  it  a  geaeral  impression  in 
the  city  of  ny  being  a  very  rieh  maa.  I  accept  this  as  an 
ackiiowledgemeiit  that  one  whose  works  have  been  so  well 
feceited  by  the  public  onght  to  be  so.  So  I  might  hare 
^,  probably,  if  J  had  commenced  my  career  with  any 
opital,  to  eoable  me  to  retain  the  copyright  of  my  own 

If  he  had  retained  their  copyright,  the  works 
ntight  have  been  less  productive  than  they  were ; 
yet  fail  readers,  who  were  many,  will  be  astonished 
to  leam  from  Dr.  Eadie*s  essay,  that  at  times  this 
tuccessful  author  wanted  the  means  of  purchasing 
a  dinner  for  his  family,  that  at  others  his  daily 
expenses  were  met  by  the  sale  of  his  books; 
^though  he  was  not  an  extravagant  man,  either  in 
^  domestic  or  personal  payments,  except  in  the 
^tuitter  of  books,  which  were  necessaries  of  his 
tnde.  His  family  consisted  of  nine  children,  two 
— ^the  elder  and  the  younger — died  before  himself, 
^t  Cannstatt,  in  Germany,  in  1854.  His  domestic 
^penditurc  must  have  been  very  considerable,  yet 
^  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  it  was  not  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  compatible  with  liis  position. 
^UsDchester-terrace,  where  he  lived  in  Islington,  is 
^t  an  expensive  street,  or,  rather,  part  of  a  street. 


He  removed  to  Woking,  in  1845,  to  save  moneys 
and,  therefore,  had  not  taken  a  higher  priced  resi- 
dence. From  Woking  he  ultimately  returned  to 
Camden  Town,  before  quitting  London  for  Cann- 
statt, from  which  he  never  was  to  return.  His 
difficulties  commenced  with  the  interruption  of  Mr. 
Knight*H  business,  and  his  consequent  want  of  mn- 
ployment  for  one  year.  His  "  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature "  increased  his  embarassments,  for  its 
publication  was  attended  by  a  severe  loss.  Mr. 
Woolcombe,  and  some  of  his  other  friends  in  Ply- 
mouth, assisted  him  in  dischai^g  the  debts  that 
he  had  contracted,  but  it  is  disheartening  to  find 
an  industrious  and  successful  author  in  want  of 
this  assistance.  If  a  stone-mason,  or  a  compositor, 
had  worked  his  sixteen  hours  d^y  as  a  journey* 
man,  and  been  proportionately  economical  in  his 
expenditure,  he  would  have  died  rich.  Kitto  as- 
scribes  his  defective  remuneration  to  the  dass  of 
works  on  which  he  was  engaged.  The  rdigious  worid 
buy  less  freely,  pay  less  libmlly,  than  the  profane. 
That  is  his  theory.  We  confess,  however,  that  it 
is  not  ours.  He  was  merely  unsuccessful  in  his 
own  speculations,  while  it  would  be  easy  to  name 
men  of  less  abilities  who  have  made  little  fortunes 
in  a  similar  walk.  A  sectarian,  of  course,  succeeds 
better  in  this  world  than  a  man  of  catholic  and  en- 
hirged  spirit.  Flatter  a  party  and  they  will  pay 
for  the  deception — speak  only  the  truUi^  even  in 
love— and  it  will  be  spoken  to  little  peouiiary 
purpose. 

His  connexion  with  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  Edinburgh, 
as  a  publisher,  commenced  only  in  1849.  Their 
intercourse  appears  to  have  been  of  an  extremely 
agreeable  and  friendly  description.  The  "  Daily 
Bible  Illustrations"  were  publuhed  by  them,  and  the 
work  had  a  good  circuktion.  The  volumes  have 
reached  third  editions;  but  they  are  oheap^  and 
should  have  sold  to  a  much  larger  extent.  We 
remember  a  very  distinguished  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter recommended  them  to  us,  by  saying  that  he 
always  read  one  of  them  as  a  commencement  of  hia 
daily  engagements.  Dr.  Kitto  was  a  member  of 
the  EstabUshed  Churdh  of  England,  yet  his  worka 
appear  to  have  been  more  appreciated  among  the 
Presbyterians  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the 
Dissenters  of  England,  than  among  his  own  com- 
munion. Sir  John  McNiell,  who  had  long  known 
Dr.  Kitto,  stated  in  a  public  meeting,  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  never  knew,  until  he  inquired,  his 
denominational  connexion.  Mr.  Groves,  his  most 
intimate  friend,  was  a  person  of  similar  spirit, 
wearied  with  sectarian  separations,  necessary  as 
they  have  been. 

To  the  exertions  of  his  Presbyterian  friends  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  a  pension  of  £100  yearly, 
paid  to  hkn  from  the  dose  of  1850,  out  of  Her 
Mi^esty's  Civil  List.  He  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
the  summer  of  that  year : — 

"The  day  after  I  saw  you,  t  received  b  memorial  aboat 
the  pennon  from  Belfiut,  five  feet  long,  and  with  118  signa- 
torei,  heing  those  of  the  Koderator,  ea-Modarator,  derici, 
piofiBMoxiy  and  leading  niaBiben  of  the  Qeneial  AawmUy  of 
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fhe  Irhh  Pmbyterian  Church.  This  I  owe  to  fhe  kind 
ttertiom  of  Dr.  M'Kniglit.  I  Mnt  is  to  Lord  MdpiDd 
ukmiediatdj,  and  in  a  day  or  two  his  Lordship  wrote  to  say 
that  the  oonsidention  of  all  elaims  had  been  postponed  to 
Ootober.- 

Dr.  M'Kttight,  who  is  mentioned  aa  the  aatbor 
of  the  Memoml,  has  wrought  his  own  way  through 
difficulties  to  acquaintance  with  Oriental  languages, 
and  sympathised  readily,  and,  as  we  aee,  yery  effec- 
tively, with  those  of  thu  expositor.  The  application 
was  suceessful,  and  Lord  JohnRassell  intimated  to 
Kitto  on  the  17th  December,  the  pension  we  have 
named.  Itexpiredwith  his  life,  and  his  Scotch  friends, 
of  whom  he.  had  many,  although  he  never  was  in 
Sootkad,  had  arranged,  early  in  185^  to  form  some 
permanent  fond,  in  the  hope  of  permitting  him  to 
rest  for  a  season  from  labour,  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  family,  but  certainly  destructive  to 
a  vmlnabb  life.  Dr.  Golding  Bird  had  communi- 
•ated  with  Mr.  Oli^iant  on  the  sul^ect.  That 
gentleman  entered  very  warmly  into  the  proposal, 
which  was  carried  oat  in  Scotland,  so  far  as  absolute 
work  was  requisite,  chiefly  by  Dr.  Goold,  of  Edin- 
bugh;  and  befbfe  any  meeting  of  his  friends 
Mooixed  then,  a  committee  with  the  same  intention 
was  formed  in  London. 

These  anbeoriptions  prodnocd  a  sum  of  £1,600 ; 
of  which  £(M)0  was  oonsnmed  in  the  removal  of 
Dr.  Kitto  and  his  family  to  Germany,  and  in  other 
espensee  oonneoted  with  his  sickness.  For  sevend 
years  he  had  been  aflUeted  by  depressing  headaches. 
The  pain  in  his  case  was  oontinnous  and  inoessant, 
depriving  him  entirely  of  power  to  work.  A  shock 
of  paralysis  bad  weakened  him,  and  eariy  in  1854, 
a  still  more  serious  notice  told  him  that  he  most 
resign  his  literary  oconpatbns  for  a  time ;  and  it 
was  to  be  for  ever.  Then  his  friends  in  London 
and  Sootland  fonushed  the  means,  and  in  the  way 
we  have  explained.  He  bad  many  friends,  and  he 
bad  often  received,  as  in  the  oommencement  of  \aa 
career  his  aMotuma  reqnired,  assistance.  The 
neoessity,  after  twenty  years  of  labour  and  nearly 
thirty  volumes  of  pnblisiied  works,  was  deplorable. 
Stall,  we  fear  that  comparative  want  is  the  common 
doom  to  ma^y  who  work  for  the  public  good.  The 
busuiesa  does  not  pay  nearly  so  well  as  the  sale  of 
beer  or  gin.  Still,  if  Dr.  Kitto's  readers  had  paid 
6s.  instead  of  5s.  for  each  volume  of  his  "  Daily 
Illustrations,"  the  difference  would  have  equalled 
the  subsoription  in  his  behalf;  but  his  readers 
would  not  have  paid  the  price,  and  the  publishers 
exercised  their  ^seretion  wisely  in  fixing  it  at  5s., 
for,  while  some  of  his  works  required  tiie  careful 
study  of  many  months  before  they  were  com- 
menced, yet  they  were  copied  with  slight  ehange 
in  the  United  States.  Under  this  dilution  they 
retnmed  to  sell  as  "  Barnes'  Notes  on  Job,"  and 
simihir  reprints,  which  any  publisher  in  England  or 
Sootland  could  use ;  for  they  paid  nothing  eithw 
to  the  original  manufacturer,  or  even  the  industrious 
and  ingenious  transcriber  for  his  additions  and 
alterations. 

Dr.  Kitto's  domestic  life  was  a  happy  one. 


Many  persons  snflbring  from  his  deprivaiion  and 
subsequent  trials  would  have  exhibited  a  suBeu 
temperament ;  but  he  escaped  the  temptation.  He 
had  a  warm  trust  in  God;  and,  although  Di^ Eadie 
tells  somewhat  pleasantly  an  anecdote  respeeting 
one  day's  dinner,  for  which  no  beef  could  be 
procured,  still  there  was  bread — the  literal  promise. 
He  was  naturally  a  kind  hearted  man,  who  found 
opportunitiea  of  giving  cway  a  portiott  of  his  ean> 
ings,  when  they  were  considerable;  for  although 
he  could  not  hear  tales  of  distress,  yet  be  did  see 
distress  itself.  A  considerable  portion  of  his  work 
could  not  have  been  done  if  he  had  not  lecmtA 
some  assistance  from  his  fkmily,  and  espeeial^f 
from  Mrs.  Kitto,  who  was  pecniiariy  qnaHftsd  1o 
assist  him.  Their  family  were  exempted  kmg  from 
some  trials.  It  was  a  numerous  fiamdy,  y^  the 
dose  of  1854  came  in  a  foreign  land  before  anj 
breaches  were  made  in  their  housdiold.  Thee, 
indeed,  Shireen,  their  eldest  daughter,  died  eariy  M 
October,  while  Henry  Hariow  Kitto,  tiieir  youngest 
son,  only  toi  months  old,  had  been  takm  away  is 
the  previous  month.  The  separation  of  the  father 
from  his  <*  first  and  last  ehild''  was  to  be  verj 
short.  He  had  sought  relaxation  when  his  tine 
was  past. .  Probably  the  death  of  thoae  children 
aocelerated  his  own  departure.  His  life  at  Gaaa* 
statt,  except  for  the  mdaooholy  cireomatanees  ia 
which  he  went  there,  might  have  been  pleasant,  uA 
tended  to  restore  his  health.  He  thus  describes  it 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  dated  the  18th  S^ 
teraber,  1854  :— 

The  Doctors  here  agree  that  I  am  likely  to  ratlin  gmi 
benefit  from  these  changes.  Thej  diseonrsge  the  me  of 
medicine,  hnt  direct  the  use  of  the  mineral  watcn,  vludi 
abound  in  this  place.  There  are  nnmeroos  springi  Bors  sr 
less  impregnated  with  iron.  I  repair  to  one  of  them,  which 
is  dose  bj,  and  take  two  tumblers  flill  of  the  water,  and  then 
saunter  abont  a  little  till  breakftst  In  the  efeniag  tUi 
operation  is  repeated.  This  **  saosrwaseer,"  ae  thcx  eril  il, 
is  very  mild,  but  after  a  eoane  of  it,  I  am  to  repair  to  aqolkr 
spring,  whose  waters  are  more  stimvlattag.  The  heat  hen 
is  BO  intense,  that  it  wonld  searoely  be  possiUe  ie  he  oit» 
excepting  morning  and  eyening,  were  it  not  fiir  the  ihs^ 
places  and  avenues  of  ttees— >otto  readiing  to  the  ISait* 
garden  in  Stuttgart,  which  the  earn  of  the  Govenaeat,  ftr 
the  delectation  of  the  people,  has  provided.  Gmmslatt  b  « 
very  delightful  place,  in  a  kind  of  deli  of  the  vaflny  of  te 
Neekar,  which  flows  within  a  few  yardt  of  oar  wtadevi ; 
and  the  hills  beyond  which,  full  in  oar  view,  «n  laid  oel  si 
a  royal  park,  with  a  palace  used  as  a  pietore-galleiy.  Upos 
the  whole,  the  place  seems  to  euit  oar  needs  fclly  as  nodi 
as  we  etpected.  The  essential  neoessaries  of  life  ate  eheip, 
though  many  things  are  dear.  The  edaertioaBl  ediaslein 
are  great,  and  we  have  been  &voured  with  kind  fticBhi 
ready  and  anzions  to  help  ns  through  all  oar  initiMiffy  dffi- 
cttlties.  The  climate  is,  however,  more  edreme  thsa  I 
should  have  desired^the  heat  of  summer  and  the  edU  of 
winter  being  both  intense.  I  ean,  however,  atstaia  hetf 
better  than  cold,  and  I  must  eoafess  I  look  forward  to  the 
approaching  winter  with  considerable  dread. 

His  daughter  Shireen  was  in  her  twentj-fint 
year  at  her  death,  and  sympathised  in  all  her 
father's  pursuits.  He  writes  upon  the  ISth 
October — 

I  forbear  to  tell  you  of  the  many  things  this  de>r^<^ 
was  to  do  for  me,  and  with  ne^  **  when  the  got  veQ;"  aad 
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Iim  not  yat  •trong  eoooirli  to  dwell  opoa  the  closo  offinitiet 
of  oiad  and  character,  and  the  ever  ready  and  qaick  appre- 
beruioQ  on  her  part,  which  drew  her  very  near  to  me,  and 
KBdered  my  interooaree  with  her  a  delight.  Bat  all  this  ii 
OT»r.  Te«r  after  year,  week  after  week,  I  am  bereated  of 
■ydiiidm;  and  other  trUU*-frttstrated  parpotes,  loss  of 
bealih,  lots  of  meana,  expatriation  from  the  land  I  love, — 
&il  tbete,  thoagh  heavy,  seem  light  in  comparison.  God 
help  me — aod  I  assuredly  know  and  believe  that,  even  with 
tbii  large  addition  to  my  attiettons,  He  doei  and  will  help 
B^aad  that  Hia  help  Is  anficieat  jfor  me  in  all  things. 

Tba  father  and  mother  expected  Shireen's  deaths 
jet  they  soaroely  koew  how  to  commttnicate  the 
duger;  and  her  mother  aays  that  the  task  was 
ijMred  to  them.  She  told  her  mother  that  she  had 
dietmed  one  night  that  the  Dean  of  Cannstatt 
CUM  aod  told  her  ahe  would  die  in  a  fortnight. 
Hot  death  occurred  on  the  day  named  in  her  dream. 
The  influence  of  the  ciroumstance  operatiog  on  an 
imagination  weakened  by  disease  in  producing  the 
erent  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Dr.  Kitto's  life  in  England  waa»  upon  the  whole, 
a  cheerful  period,  notwithstanding  his  numerous 
anxieties  and  troubles.  The  following  description 
of  his  mode  of  life  has  been  partly  furmshed,  by 
Mrs.  Kittc^  to  his  biographer  : — 

Dr.  Kttto^s  interoonrse  with  the  grown  up  members  of  his 
own  hoosebold  was  carried  on  by  means  of  fioger-talking; 
and  it  ia  aa  aaotiog  insUnee  of  tha  imitative  facnlty,  that 
bis  little  ones,  when  they  were  nine  or  ten  months, old, 
■sldom  or  never  failed  when  they  caught  sight  of  him,  to 
bold  op  their  tiny  hands,  as  they  noticed  was  done  by  their 
dders.  When  fonr  or  five  years  old,  they  began  to  nnder- 
stand  how  it  waa  that  this  mimic  show  waa  not  effeotive  as 
a  Bediom  of  making  known  their  wants  and  wishes.  As 
tliey  grew  older,  their  father  delighted  in  employing  them 
ss  his  assistants  in  his  gardening  operations ;  each  one  had 
bis  or  her  apportioned  labonr,  and  was  amply  rewarded  by 
the  signs  of  hu  approbation.  Their  good  or  bad  behaviour 
vu  generally  rscorded  in  a  book,  and  a  settlement  for  or 
>8*inrt  them  made  on  a  fixed  day.  TUey  so  well  understood 
the  priaoiples  on  which  this  acconnt  was  kept  that  they 
Mvar,  or  nu«Ij,  questioned  the  justice  of  his  decisions,  or 
attempted  self-justification.  He  was  keenly  alive  to  every 
little  thing  that  might  ooatribate  to  their  enjoyment.  No 
birthday  aver  passed  without  some  trifling  present  from  him, 
Qosibiaed,  as  no  doubt  this  practioe  was,  with  the  recoUeo- 
tions  of  his  own  early  days,  and  of  bis  fond  grandmother. 

Thara  was  ona  apot,  however,  which  his  children  were 
Mrly  tanght  to  ngard  aa  saored— the  library.  Within  its 
pnnacts^  no  oni^  sava  lira.  Kitto,  was  allowed  to  touch  any- 
|^4f  •  fiy  d^craea,  however,  this  prohibition  was  relaxed 
^  bvour  of  hia  eklMt  daughter,  to  the  extent  of  her  being 
■QBetioies  allowed  to  dear  the  table,  and  replace  the  hooka 
^  the  sbclvao.  She  received  written  directions  how  to 
Pt^lbrji  this  mtnett  which  were  sometimes  expressed  in  very 
*nic  terms. 

As  the  children  graw  older,  tb^  were  greatly  hindered  in 
"(^  to  their  fisther,  by  their  own  disinclination  to  finger- 
^■IkiDg,  and  the  liability  to  which  it  exposed  them  of  being 
i>iuDderstood.  £ven  th^  could  feel  how  inadequate  a 
asdiam  it  is  for  oonveyiog  anything  involving  emotion  and 
^tioteat  They  were  aometimes  almost  thrown  into 
Pvoiyias  of  anger,  on  finding  how  abortive  all  their  attempts 
^^f*  to  bold  intereourse  by  this  method. 

The  sbove  la  «  fery  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what 
I)r.  Kiito  waa  n  a  jttreiU,  His  ioeial  qnaliiies  will  be  beat 
desoibed  in  Mrs.  Kitiu's  own  language :— **  I  desire  to  give 
aome  idea  of  my  dear  husband's  habits  with  friends,  but  I 
lod  ibe  task  somewhat  difteatt.  No  one  who  ever  saw  that 
^oUe  brow,  and  thai  eye  lighted  up  with  inteliigence,  could 


donbt  his  social  powers.  That  bright  thonghta  were 
ever  passiag  within,  might  be  iufemd  from  the  glowing 
expression  of  his  features,  even  when  unuttered  by  his  lips. 
In  ordinary  company  he  was  far  from  comfortabfe,  and  could 
only  take  refuge  in  a  book.  Most  of  his  friends  thought 
they  might  enjoy  hearing  him  talk — that  is,  the  few  who 
oonld  understand  him,  had  themselves  so  little  to  say,  or  were 
so  discouraged  by  the  slow  process  of  finger-talk,  and  the 
still  more  cumbrous  resource  of  pen  and  paper,  that  they 
seldom  or  over  made  the  effort  to  speak.  Tims  he  wu 
generally  left  to  himself  reading,  or  while  watching  an  op« 
portunity  to  speak,  perhaps  inenrring  the  monifieation  of 
finding  that  he  had  interrupted  soma  one.  When  he  mat 
with  literary  characters,  or  men  of  real  information,  he  kept 
them  continually  writing,  often  catching  with  his  quick  eye^ 
the  meaning  of  their  answers,  before  they  were  fully  written. 
He  had  one  friend  who  was  capable  of  keeping  him  in  a  state 
of  continued  excitement  Though  I  rould  axeeate  tha  flagw^ 
talk  with  great  rapidity,  I  eoahl  never  tead  it ;  so  that  I 
could  only  guess  at  what  had  been  said  by  other  peraoaa  from 
the  tenor  of  my  husband's  remarks.  I  waa  always  aware 
when  the  compary  waa  irksome  to  him.  Husbands  are  not 
clever  at  hiding  their  feelinga  from  their  wives ;  and  I  oonld 
eaaily  discern  his,  which  often  made  ma  quite  aa  miaerabla  aa 
himseli:  I  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  ba  made  to  feel  hia  in- 
firmity, which  waa  always  the  case  whta  ha  waa  oat  of 
his  library. 

Dr.  Kitto'a  death  ocoarred  on  the  25th  Nov.» 
1854.  His  ilhiess  for  nearly  twenty-four  hoora 
before  his  departure  waa  apparently  painful,  bat 
only  for  that  time.  He  died  at  an  age  when  more 
volumes  might  have  been  expected  from  his  pen — 
in  the  manhood  of  intellectual  life,  if  that  mind  had 
not  been  overwrought;  but  he  had  finiahed  the  work 
appointed  for  him  to  do  on  earth,  and  his  Master 
took  him.  His  remains  were  buried  beside  those 
of  his  eldest  and  youogest  child  in  the  churchyard 
of  Cannstatt,  and  Mr.  Oliphant  has  raised  a  mona< 
ment  to  mark  where  they  rest. 

The  thread  of  Providential  dealing  can  be  traced 
through  all  this  life.  At  a  very  early  age  the 
little  boy  was  sent  to  a  barber's  shop,  and  if  he 
had  liked  that  trade,  he  might  have  lived  and  died 
a  respectable  hairdreaser  in  Plymouth.  His  dislike 
to  the  business  was  probably  a  trial  to  his  mother 
and  his  grandoi  ^ther,  whose  lives  were  full  of  trials. 
His  fall  from  the  "  topmost "  round  of  the  ladder 
was  a  terrible  calamity.  The  deafness  it  entailed 
looked  like  the  ruin  of  his  life.  But  the  evant 
and  its  consequence  pushed  him  on  to  the  plaee 
which  he  was  bom  to  occupy.  What  if  Mr. 
Bturnard  at  the  workhouse  had  been  a  harsh, 
instead  of  an  encouraging  and  kind  man  P  To  the 
reading  public,  even  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Bowden,  the 
Plymouth  shoemaker,  is  an  advantage,  for  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  Burnard'a  style,  Kitto  had  probably 
remained  a  shoemaker  in  his  native  town.  The 
bad  usage  of  Bowden  brought  him  into  notice,  and 
into  the  Plymouth  Public  Library.  He  was,  perhaps, 
a  little  disappointed  when  the  plan  of  sending  him 
to  a  University  was  changed  into  that  of  employ* 
mcnt  as  a  deutist;  yet  £xeter  now  appears  ob* 
viously  to  have  been  on  his  way  forward  to  the 
"  Pictorial  Bible."  To  him  it  must  have  appeared  an 
unhappy  affnir  that  Mr.  Grove*s  schemes  compelled 
him  to  leave  £&eter  before  his  own  education  as  a 
dentist  was  completed.      Uis  first  residence  at 
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POETS  AND  FOETBY. 


Islington  was  not  altogether  pleasant.  His  with- 
drawal from  Malta  was  a  severe  affliction,  for  it 
deprived  him  of  his  means  of  living.  His  disap- 
pointment respecting  his  projected  circulating  library 
and  stationers'  shop  may  have  been  considered  by 
him  as  a  cross  on  Ins  path.  The  proposed  marriage, 
and  the  sorrow  that  came  of  the  scheme,  may  have 
preyed  upon  his  mind ;  but  its  occurrence  would 
have  afiiected  all  his  future  life,  and  so  far  as  men 
may  judge,  would  have  deprived  us  of  his  pleasant 
and  useful  conmientaries.  That  calamity  induced 
him  to  accompany  Mr.  Groves  to  the  East,  and 
thus  gave  him  opportunities  of  acquiring  that 
knowledge  of  Eastern  customs  and  habits  which 


has  served  the  Church  and  the  world.  Perhifs  if 
we  could  in  this  way  traee  the  threads  of  lives,  ve 
might  find  apparent  evil  producing  real  good  is 
many  more  instances  than  we  believe.  Who  cc 
tell  the  share  that  belongs  to  Mrs.  Pickens  m  these 
Biblical  Cyclopaedias  and  Daily  Xllustratioos?  And 
still  we  only  deal  with  the  knomi  and  seen,  vitb 
the  superficies  of  life;  and  the  more  important  and 
inner  life  we  cannot  here  trace. 

An  abridged  edition  of  this  biography  might  he 
an  extremely  useful  book,  and  by  all  the  distance 
from  Sutton's  Pool  to  successful  authorship  voold 
give  oourage  to  young  hearts  fainting  under  diffi- 
culties. 


SONNET. 
By  W.  B.  Ejjsds. 


Oh,  what  is  this  ?     I  thought  that  evermore, 
My  life  from  harm  by  thy  dear  lips  annealed, 
With  hope's  viaticum  and  memory's  shield, 

This  heart  of  mine  should  not  be  sad  or  sore. 

Or  quake  at  the  old  foes  quell'd  o'er  and  o*er 
I  thought  ail  weak  regrets  were  heavenly -lieal*d. 
Despair  shut  up  in  sepulchre  thrice  seal'd, 

"With  bright  unsleeping  loves  to  guard  the  door. 

Yet,  lo,  belov'd  one,  perishing  for  thy  voice, 
My  soul  cries  out  for  thee  to  loose  and  bind ; 

While  the  big  child-world,  painting  up  old  toys, 
Says,  ^  Sulky  mourner,  lag  not  so  behind !" 

I  cannot  see  my  path — o'er  all  the  land, 

*ris  dark,  and  I  go  groping  for  thy  hand. 


POETS  AND  POETRY. 


A  BBCENT  writer  states  that  we  have  no  poets,  we 
have  only  rhymsters.  It  is  certain  that  he  cannot 
have  added  one  to  the  numerous  volumes  of  verse 
which  we  meet  fresh  and  new  from  the  binders.  It 
is  probable  that  he  is  an  anti-Maudite,  and  dreams 
of  saving  public  money  by  abolishing  the  Laureate- 
ship.  It  is  possible  that  hs  is  a  political  economist, 
who  ^considers  Adam  Smith  the  first  poet  of  the 
last  ^century.  It  is  certain  that  his  opinion  is 
erroneous. 

The  tendency  to  versification,  leaving  the  ques« 
tion  of  its  political  character  aside  for  a  moment, 
must  be  very  strong  in  human  nature.  The  money 
lost  by  printing  and  publishing  it  within  the  cen- 
tury, after  deducting  profits  sometimes  ensuing, 
would  probably  be  sufficient  to  construct  the 
Egyptian  canal.     In  this  way  poetry  may  have 


been  a  loss  to  the  worid.  In  its  own  vaj  it  ^ 
been  an  almost  incalculable  gain,  AsoothiD|tc« 
exists  even  in  the  verses  of  those  who  have  wt;^ 
got  up  among  the  minor  poets.  Thcj  ait  w 
friends  of  civilisation,  and  all  have  in  their  ertle 
numerous  admirers.  The  harsh  criticisms  on  m^^ 
verse-making — we  are  safe  to  use  that  word— «* 
impolitic ;  for,  unless  many  try  to  write  poehTj 
no  great  name  will  arise  in  that  ^^F*'^"^'*? 
literature.  The  number  of  "  rhymsters,"  »«^ 
ing  to  the  writer  we  have  quoted,  is  probablj  a*- 
greater  now  than  in  ancient  times;  *^^^tL 
for  printing  or  publishing  are  greater.  "* .^ 
not  how  many  persons  wrote  venes  that  w^ 
peared  even  from  their  own  recoUections  ^'^^.f^ 
middle  ages  constructed  their  hpcj  of  i  ' 
ballads  to  futurity. 
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The  authoress  of  "Lonely  Hours,"*  Mrs.  PhQ- 
lipson,  in  the  address  to  ''  her  readers/*  attached 
to  a  second  edition  of  her  poems,  writes  thus : — 

Hie  Hindoo  maid,  who  gifts  to  float, 
Freighted  with  hopes,  her  mimic  boat— 
Whose  lamp  amidst  its  wreath  reposes, 
like  glow-wonn  in  a  nest  of  roses. 
Paces  the  strand  with  anxioos  care. 
Moving  each  mighty  power  to  spare. 
She  prays — the  winds  may  softly  Uow, 
She  prays — the  stream  may  gently  flow, 
No  whirlpool  in  its  coarse  be  spread — 
No  serpent  rear  its  hissing  head — 
Btt  all  in  heaTen,  and  earth,  and  air. 
That's  gentle,  delicate,  and  &ir. 
May  one  united  inflaence  lend 
Forth  on  its  course  her  bark  to  send. 
And  thus,  upon  the  world's  mde  tide. 
Bidding  my  little  vessel  glide, 
I,  timid,  beg  with  anxious  care 
'The  mighty  may  the  gentle  spare. 

The  Hindoo  maiden's  boat  is  in  itself  a  pretty 
and  poetical  idea — one  of  the  Oriental  and  tra- 
ditional practices  that  some  people  imagine  "  we 
forgot  to  bring  from  the  East ;"  and  therein  rests 
a  mistake,  for  we  hare  often  plucked  butter  cups, 
and  formed  them  into  little  boats,  which  we  floated 
down  the  stream  with  many  anxious  thoughts  for  a 
happj  voyage,  and  all  the  faith  in  the  truth  of 
their 'portents  that  the  Hindoo  maidens  ever  pro* 
bably  entertain.  It  is  a  long  time  ago  now  since 
we  floated  buttercups  either  in  the  main  stream  or 
the  mill  lead ;  but,^  nevertheless,  the  use  of  them  as 
omens  in  our  boyhood  was  common  enough  among 
the  neighbouring  boys  ;  and  we  have  trusted  them 
not  a  little  when  their  voyage  to  the  appointed  spot 
was  fair  and  without  accident.  We  have  certain 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  critics  have  any  good 
pretence  to  the  title  "  mighty,"  but  generally  the 
poets  and  poetesses  belong  to  the  "gentle  "  na- 
tures, and  the  assaults  that  may  be  amusement  to 
the  "  mighty  "  are  possibly  pain  to  the  "  gentle." 
Tbe  lady  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  pleads 
good  motives  moreover,  for  her  pretty  volume,  and 
th^  same  plea  might  be  put  forward  for  a  multitude. 
W^ith  the  means  of  forming  a  tolerably  aconrate 
estimate  on  the  subject,  we  may  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  "  the  poets  '*  are  on  virtue's  side.  Some  mad- 
caps are  to  be  found  among  them,  as  among 
all  other  classes,  but  verses  nowa-days  generally 
take  a  moralizing  and  solemn  tone.  We  rather 
blame  the  writers  for  being  a  turn  too  gloomy  in 
their  verses ;  and  cannot  suppose  that  their  lives 
have  been  all  quite  so  dark  as  their  works  would 
lead  their  readers  to  believe.  Mrs.  Phillipson  sup- 
plies her  reasons  for  publishing,  in  a  very  pretty 
dedication : — 

To  the  few  fKends  that  Time  has  left 
I  dedicate  this  book ; 

And  shonld  they  in  their  love  for  me 
Throoghoet  its  pages  look, 

I  trust  that  one  and  all  may  And 
Some  note  to  charm  the  ear, 

Wak*ning  sweet  music  of  the  past 
From  haunts  no  longer  near. 

*  Edward  Moxon,  London.    Pp.  393. 


Oh!  if  my  mournful  Toioe  might  thrill, 

Or  soothe  one  aching  heart, 
That  would  be  joy  indeed,  for  such 

The  Poet's  loftiest  part  1 
And  all  I  seek  in  my  poor  song. 

Dissonant  though  it  sound,  ^ 
Is  to  point  upwards  to  that  land 
Where  joy  and  peace  are  found." 

Persons  who  publish,  however,  invite  criticism, 
and,  therefore,  some  clever  commentators  say  that 
their  verses  are  public  property,  to  be  pulled  to 
pieces  as  children  destroy  their  toys,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  certain  dispositions  rather  unamiable. 
We  do  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  daimants,  not 
even  the  duty,  when  anything  very  mischievous  is 
in  the  way ;  but  verses  are  seldom  noxious  things. 
Those  persons  who  are  so  much  cleverer  than  the 
authors,  as  to  have  their  fine  taste  set  on  edge  by 
crude  and  sour  rhymes  and  thoughts,  can  lay  down 
the  books.  They  are  not  compelled  to  read  them. 
They  in  no  way  serve  the  public  by  scolding  the 
writers.  Very  often  the  public  may  warmly  ap- 
prove what  they  dislike.  In  this  summer  month, 
for  example,  visitors  to  the  seaside,  or  many  other 
places,  would  find  cheerful  and  good  companions  in 
some  of  our  living  poets.  Their  verses  would  help 
time  away  not  unprofitably  beside  the  murmuring 
sea,  or  on  the  green  banks  of  lake  or  loch.  Mrs. 
Phillipson  is  gentle,  generally,  in  her  "  Lonely 
Hours,"  as  she  says  of  herself  ;  but  even  this  lady 
gets  something  savage  with  the  tax-gatherer.  We 
sympathise  in  that  feeling,  with  a  knowledge  that 
it  is  quite  unreasonable.  The  tax-gatherer  cannot 
help  our  distresses.  He  is  only  Sir  George  Corn- 
wall Lewis,  by  deputy  or  proxy,  and  not  that  most 
unpoetical  of  officials  himself.  Even  the  Chancellor 
himself  is  not  chargeable  personally  with  those 
ruinous  notices  that  people  receive  to  pay  house- 
tax,  when  the  rent  can  scarcely  be  scraped  together, 
and  Income-tax  when  no  income  has  been  received. 
This  gentle  lady  thus  rates  the  tax-gatherer : — 

If  thingi  were  better  managed, 

I  would  not  be  so  cross ; 
Bat  all  our  money  cabbaged. 

And  then  we  hear  of  loss. 
Loss  of  our  soldiers,  bless  them  1 

Loss  of  our  Bailors,  too ! 
And  all  because  our  Parliament 

Is  never  made  to  rue ! 

A  set  of  stupid  asses ! 

I  cannot  bear  the  thought 
Of  the  miichief  they  have  done. 

The  folly  ihey  have  wrooghtl 
A  few  old  women  mustered 

Would  have  more  sense  than  they; 
They  care  not  how  they  blunder 

As  long  as  we  can  pay  I 

Then  a  groan  for  the  taxation ! 

Till  something  better's  done. 
Till  leaden  with  a  little  brain 

Are  singled  one  by  one. 
And  some  great  mind  commands  us. 

If  one  may  yet  be  found. 
And  lead  our  armies  forth  once  more 

To  be  with  glory  crowned ! 

A  critical  person,  of  precise  habits,  would  ex- 
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pound  to  his  readers  the  bad  arrangement  of  "  too  '* 
and  "  rue  "  in  the  second  verse ;  and  accuse  the 
third  and  fourth  of  too  much  fervour,  strongly 
expressed ;  while  we,  looking  to  the  cause,  can 
overlook  such  lines,  and  say  that  they  are  consistent, 
to  a  melancholy  degree,  with  truth ;  only  as  the 
language  is  not  quite  Parliamentary  we  suppose  it 
will  be  lost  upon  our  senators. 

This  authoress  solves  mysteries  by  an  instinctive 
assurance  of  her  own  that  have  pusEled  philoso- 
phers for  ages.  The  following  lines  show  that  fact 
at  least.  She  had  a  partridge,  docile  and  tame, 
which  sickened  and  died.  We  have  all  had  "  pets  '* 
at  some  time,  among  the  feathered  creation,  that 
have  also  sickened  and  died.  And  then  we  com* 
prehended  in  the  little  sadness  that  followed  Moore's 
lines. 

I  never  nnraed  a  glad  gaselle 
To  bleH  me  with  its  bright  blue  eye ; 

But  when  it  came  to  know  ne  well 
And  love  me,  it  wm  tore  to  die. 

But  oar  beasts  or  birds  had  not  spirits,  while  the 
lady's  partridge  had  a  spirit. 

In  tome  other  land, 

Bird,  thy  home  will  be! 
To  a  brifrtitrr  strand 

Kindred  summon  then  I 
Earth  has  got  no  dwelling, 

Saving  for  a  time , 
And  my  hot  tears  swelling 

Hoam  thy  swift  decline ! 


I  feel  thon  hast  a  spirit — 

As  snch  may  claim  a  rest, 
When  earth's  bright  forms  inherit 

Joy  'midst  the  truly  blMt  { 
Whether  that  home  is  distant 

Ffom  onrs  we  may  not  see ; 
Bat  well  I  know  that  happiocw 

Is  there  in  store  for  thee  I 

For  'moDgst  the  fond  and  faithfd 

Thy  loving  heart  must  range. 
For  ev'ry  kindness  gratefnl, 

And  never  prone  to  ehange ! 
Fen  in  these  hours  of  parting— 

Of  death,  and  clouds,  and  pain— 
Thine  eye  meets  mine,  imparting 

Hope  we  may  meet  again ! 

We  trust  to  be  forgiven  for  copying,  beside  the 
foregoing  verses,  the  following  :-— 

Yes,  see  thee— when  thy  sunshine 

Will  know  no  dond  or  change. 
And  where  all  else  is  beantifnl. 

And  nothing  dark  or  strange ! 
In  time  own  koMte,  bright  spirit, 

From  whence  to  bless  oar  sight 
Thon  Tentni^dst  for  an  honr  on  earth, 

Then  took  a  k>ng,  last  flight  1 

This  climate  was  too  chilly 

For  such  a  glorions  flower. 
And  yet  it  kindly  deigned  to  bloom 

Within  an  earthly  bower! 
It  brightened  np  the  heart  of  one^ 

Now  desolate  and  snd, 
But  who,  in  future  ycnrs,  we  trust, 

May  yet  again  be  glad ! 

A  stern  theologian,  like  a  stern  critic,  would  fall 


upon  these  verses  and  tear  theai  ifiio  as  urn 
pieces  as  tliey  contain  words,  or  syllables,  orletten; 
but  we  only  remark  personal  uncertainty  regirdlug 
the  spirit  of  the  partridge ;  although  these  retses 
carry  us  back  a  weary  time  in  life,  first  to  batter- 
cups  and  now  to  creatures  that  once  lired.  Ai- 
though  we  had  once  such  an  interest  in  a  goldfiiid 
and  a  jackdaw — that  if  birds  have  spirits,  we  trust 
that  they  are  happy  ;  yet  we  do  not  belicrc  in 
them.  However,  this  is  a  "  beautiful  heresy/'  if 
the  adjective  be  applicable  to  any  heresy ;  and  if 
so,  which  we  leave  for  others  to  determine,  the  sat 
one  oontamed  in  the  second  quotation  is  the  nKxt 
beantifnl  that  we  can  well  imagine.  Still  the  tab- 
ject  is  more  serious,  for  the  Imes  refer  to  a  sister. 
who  died  in  the  youth  of  her  married  life ;  but  t^ 
authoress  calls  dying  a  return  to  a  prevbos  stale 
of  being — a  happy  world,  from  which  the  spirit  mt 
to  sojouin  for  a  time  in  this  Und  of  mortalitj  lad 
trouble;  The  idea,  of  course,  is  not  nev— ve 
hardly  can  have  new  ideas  now — bat  it  bts  so 
foundation  whatever.  He  breathed  mto  our  noitri!) 
the  breath  of  life,  and  we  became  Uring  souls. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  cannot  get  to  Frm 
for  a  summer  tour,  we  heartily  recommend  the  fd- 
lowing  lines,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  deep  gree 
of  Enghsh  meadows ;  or  the  purple  and  yellow  of 
Highland  glens;  or  the  deepest  of  all  greens- 
that  on  an  Irish  river's  banks. 

The  summer's  sun  is  shining  dovn 

With  its  accnstom'd  heat. 
And  even  in  this  dirty  town 

Illnmes  each  wretched  street  1 
Some  few  faint  fading  fiow'rs  an  naa 

The  markets  to  adorn, 
Eeminding  ns  of  gardens  green. 

From  whence  they  late  were  torul 
Bitter  their  Tate,  poor  peri«hM  tbiogi! 

Bnt  hitt*rer  far  is  mine. 
Who  ceaseless  sigh  for  angel  wiagi 

To  qnit  this  batefnl  clime  I 
To  hear  roe  o£f  to  meadows  gsy, 

To  woodland  bright  and  green, 
Where  I  might  pais  my  peaoefnl  day 

In  some  sweet  sylvan  scene ! 

We  never  liked  the  name  of  this  Boulogne.  ^ 
ia  associated  with  the  name  of  the  elder  Boo^* 
parte,  and  his  proposed  invasion  of  ow  oo«t 
But  another  specimen  of  this  lady's  venethw"* 
blight  even  over  our  joyous  summer  time,  i^^ 
not  even  now  planting  the  gcmrs  of  decaj-w"^? 
the  seed  of  winter?  'Tis  thus  she  speib  ^ 
Autumn,  and  we  remark  it  must  be  a  WAatanffl, 
or  late  in  that  season  of  a  slow  year,  in  oniff  ta 
be  true. 

Pitter-Patter  on  the  pane, 
Pitter.Patter  falls  the  rain, 

And  my  heart  feels  lone^;   - 
Snmmer^s  passing  joys  hate  flova, 
Atttnmn  comes  with  gusty  moevi 

Bringing  sadoess  only  1 
Antuiun,  with  its  yellow  Ica^ 
Many  storms  and  sunshine  brie( 

How  it  chilla  the  breast— 
Speaks  of  chan^,  and  doubt,  and  iorrP». 
Heir-Io3ms  of  tl»e  worlds  to^morrov 
And  its  broken  rest  I 
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Little  dreMB  we,  at  tho  sommer. 
Bright  and  beaatifal  new  comer, 

Barsts  npon  our  sight, 
Tlint  its  ripening  fruits  end  flow*rs 
Lead  ns  on  to  darker  hours — 

To  a  latent  blight ! 

All  tbis  is  sadlj  true,  and  we  are  nothing  worse, 
bat  should  be  better,  for  having  the  remembrance 
brought  before  us,  when  the  skies  are  blue  and 
bright,  the  days  calm  and  long,  the  nights  cream- 
eoli^nred  and  dim—  the  flowers  all  out — and  the 
fruit  ripe,  or  ripening.  Nearly  four  hundred  pages 
of  "  Lonely  Hours  '*  are  occupied  with  short 
poems,  and  we  can  go  no  farther  with  them ;  but 
ve  may  be  allowed  to  protest  stoutly  against  the 
portrait  which  accompanies  the  volume,  as  being 
too  beautiful,  seeing  that  we  believe  it  is  that  of  a 
married  lady ;  and  while  the  subject  cannot  concern 
us  deeply,  for  we  have'  already  confessed  to  per- 
sonal remembrances  so  long  ago  as  to  put  that  out 
of  the  question,  yet  such  portraits  are  dangerous 
to  youog  heads  and  hearts,  unaccompanied  by  the 
matrimonial  intimation. 

Poems^  "Lyrical,  Aflfective,  and  Dramatic,"  by 
Jobn  Combe,*  follow  next,  dedicated  to  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle.  Mr.  Combe  defies  the  critics.  He 
tells  us  in  his  preface  that  an  "  extreme  abundance 
of  verses,  of  a  quality  of  more  or  less  respectable 
mediocrity,"  exists ;  and,  therefore,  no  persons  have 
"  any  pressing  necessity  that  they  should  publish 
their  productions."  Certainly  not.  The  act  may 
not  be  profitable,  but  it  is  voluntary.  The 
abundance  of  "  respectable  mediocrity,"  however, 
in  Mr.  Combe's  opinion,  lays  a  kind  of  necessity 
on.  those  who  have  drawn  "  from  sources  of  a 
deeper  and  more  genuiuo  inspiration,"  to  publish 
*•  for  the  solace  and  refreshment  of  the  world."  By 
tlie  act  of  publication,  therefore,  the  Leeds  poet 
g^^es  his  oun  opinion  that  his  verses  are  above 
respectable  mediocrity.  He  adds  that  various 
portions  of  this  volume  have  existed  in  manuscript 
•  •  for  the  space  of  seven,  ten,  t^^elve,  and  fourteen 
y-eirs,"  so  that  ample  time  has  been  given  to  a 
eoosideration  of  their  character ;  and  thus,  in  every 
vray,  Air.  Combe  casts  his  gauntlet  before  the 
critics,  bidding  them  do  their  worst  in  fairness  and 
truth.  When  a  man  sets  the  world  at  defiance  in 
tills  way,  it  is  wise  to  see  at  once  what  he  has  to 
justify  his  confidence  in  the  issue.  Here  is  a 
common  subject. 

Oh,  love  is  Uk«  the  baited  J)ee, 

That  hann  oa  bouing  wing : 
Bo  wise,  and  touch  liiro  warily, 

Or  ye  may  feel  hit  itiog. 

The  honeyed  prize  will  boom  away, 

Loet  o>r  the  roaring  river  ; 
But  ia  the  heart  the  sting  viU  btay. 

And  veoomed,  work  for  ever. 

Ob,  never  hung  a  bonnier  bee, 

On  sweeter  opening  flower, 
Than  waked  the  honey  love  in  mp, 

Chasee  (mssing  at  that  honr. 

'  *  Leeds :  Edward  Baines  and  Sons.     Pp.  2G3. 


Bni  never  boy,  with  wilder  spring, 

Eeleased  his  prise  in  terror. 
Than  I  to  feel  the  hidden  sting, 

And  know  the  fatal  error. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  poet  is  master  of  his 
verses.  If  only  a  rhymstcr,  he  rhymes  melodiously 
and  sweetly.  He  has  conquered  that  art,  and  has 
it  thoroughly  in  his  possession.  The  volume  opens 
with  lines  on  a  sad  subject — to  the  memory  of 
Thomas  Hood.  We  wish  they  had  not  yet  been 
needed,  had  not  yet  been  written : — 

As  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

Some  lone  one,  throagh  the  ehnrehyard  gloom, 

Steals  softly,  by  the  pale  moon's  light, 

To  scatter  floorers  npon  a  tomb ; 

So  I  wonid  from  the  fairy  bowers 

Of  fancy, eoU  some  wreaths  of  woe; 

So  wonld  I  shed  those  withered  flowen 

Where  thoa  art  laid  in  silence,  low. 

Mr.  Combe  is  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hood's  poetry, 
of  which  we  think  most  critical  persons  even  would 
have  wished  for  more.  This  volume  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  and  each  section  into  various 
parts.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  lyrical,  and 
may  be  so  tacked  together  as  to  describe  a  life 
made  melancholy  by  thwarted  love.  The  last  sec- 
tion is  a  poetical  extravaganza — described  truly; 
and  the  secoud  is  not  so  named,  but  in  a  different 
way  is  suflBciently  extinvagant ;  beginning 

My  first  far  back  remembrance  of  this  world 
Was  sailing  in  a  ship. 

Thus  Julian,  the  thrice  unhappy  of  the  tale,  intro- 
duces himself.  This  poem  is  divided  into  three 
cantos,  and  is  styled  the  "  Fate'of  Claribel" — but 
it  might  have  been  styled  with  equal  propriety  the 
fate  of  Ehoda,  Claribel's  sister,  or  the  fate  of 
Julian,  Rhoda*s  husbaud ;  and  thus  it  comes  to  be 
the  fate  of  everybody  concerned  in  the  matter. 
Julian  was  brought  up  by  his  aunt,  along  with  fab 
two  cousins,  the  sisters  Claribel  and  Rhoda.  He 
loved  both,  and  both  loved  liim,  and  when  his  aunt 
drew  near  to  death  she  urged  him  to  choose ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  extreme,  but  Khoda  prevailed^ 
although  immediately  after  saying  the  word,  Julian 
thought  that  he  loved  Claribel  best.  They  were 
married,  Julian  and  Rhoda,  namely,  and  Claribel 
told  not  her  secret  until  long  after,  tliat  having 
lost  her  reason,  it  was  divulged,  and  both  sisters — 
the  married  and  unmarried — died  of  sorrow  on  the 
same  night.  For  a  tragedy  so  uncommonly  dis- 
agreeable— worse  than  Romeo  and  Juliet— and 
having  no  exterior  pomp  of  state,  splendour  of 
combats— neither  glimmering  of  blades,  nor  glisten- 
ing of  daggers— the  poet  baa  done  wondrously  well ; 
but  it  is  such  a  conception  of  heart-tearing  misery 
all  through,  that  we  feel  worse  of  reading  and 
would  be  none  better  of  quoting  from  it. 

The  third  part— the  avowed  and  denominated 
extravaganza— is  an  attack  ou  the  conservators  of 
smoke  and  nuisances  of  other  kinds,  which  we 
have  not  read  carefully ;  but  it  seems  to  be  clever, 
a  little   Hudibraslic,  less  the  coarseness  of  the 
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original.      We  auppose  that  the  fi^owing  lines 
may  be  taken  as  a  biitl's^eje  yiew  of  Leeds — 

And  lo  I  u  the  air>tnuftpiiiig  itewla 
Chafe  on  in  burning  swiftness,  Leeds, 
In  twinkling  stiliness,  and  in  light 
All  stndded  o*er  from  hight  to  hight» 
Barsts  on  their  wondrous  ken.    Oh  I  rare 
On  the  dark  hilb  embossomed  there 
Her  wondrona  lustre  shone ;  and  gleamed 
So  still  and  beautiful,  ihe  eeemed 
A  constellation  of  the  north 
Alighted  on  the  lap  of  earth. 
Whose  stars  in  gleaming  beauty  dwell 
All  bright  and  burning  vh«w  thcj  fall. 
Tha  ruffling  ckmds  are  rolled  aw^y 
That  hide  her  from  the  gUu«  of  in^^ 
And  in  the  dusky  gloom  of  night 
Her  busy  hives  are  hid  from  sights 
And  nothing  bni  the  gleemiug  sheen 
Of  all  her  silftnt  lights  ia  teen 
To  mortal  ^e. 

The  lyrics  are  the  flowers  of  the  volume.  On 
them  the  vindication  of  the  author's  bold  preface 
rests.  We  almost  wish  that  they  were  by  them- 
selreSj  in  a  smaller  book. .  Hera  ia  hope  and 
result — we  omit  the  verses  between  the  beginning 
and  the  end : — 

Beautiful  isle,  on  the  fair  blue  sea, 
Wilt  thou  be  a  home  to  my  bark  and  me? 
With  thy  emerald  turf,  and  th^  waving  trees, 
That  flow  to  the  surf  of  the  rolling  seaS| 
With  their  palmy  leaves,  hang  glittering  high 
In  the  slanting  beams  of  the  cloudless  sky ; 
Beautiful  isle  !  oh,  wilt  thou  be 
A  haven  home  to  my  bark  and  me  ? 

That  is  hope,  and  here  is  sorrow : — 

Beautiful  isle^  on  the  fair  blue  sea, 
Where  art  thou  vanished  to  P  Where  P  Ah,  me  I 
There  is  darkness  above,  there  is  tempest  below ; 
There  is  crashing  and  fbaming  wherever  we  go ; 
The  gleam  of  the  lightning,  the  flash  of  the  surf 
Come  blinding  my  ^es  as  they  look  for  thy  turf; 
And  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  the  crash  of  the  sea. 
Are  pealing  the  knell  of  my  bark  and  me. 

The  fourth  of  the  third  series  of  lyrics  is  rich 
in  imagery,  although  very  short.  We  qnote  the 
first  verse  to  show  merely  that  a  poet's  thoughts 
are  in  the  book : — 

The  wandering  breeae  on  the  branch  alit 

And  the  branch  was  bended  low  ; 
But  her  head  is  bowed  down,  lower  than  it. 
Where  the  fresh  breeee  ne'er  shall  blow. 
The  violets  fling 
In  the  opening  spring 
Their  purple  fra^anee  thoe ; 
But  dark  and  cold 
Is  the  wormy  mould 
Beneath  these  flowrets  fidr. 

The  dew, the  gentle  dew,is  a  favourite  iUustration 
with  Mr.  Combe.  He  brings  it  often  into  use, 
but  never  forces  it  into  an  unbecoming  place.  The 
most  powerful,  the  most  silent  of  agents,  blessing 
earth  in  darkness,  as  if  it  feared  to  be  seen  even 
doing  good  j  and  in  silence  that  it  never  breaks,  as 
if  it  felt  its  work  always  behind—hastening  away 
before  the  sun,  round  the  world  and  round,  the 


dew  is  the  most  poetical  in  its  oircomstaooes 
among  all  the  operations  of  nature  familiar  to  ooi 
eyes. 

The  following  lines  could  reconcile  us  to  ^ 
possibility  that  modern  versification  may  contain 
poetry : — 

like  the  dew  on  the  mountain,  we  spangle  grwa  eutfa; 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountaia,  we  melt  into  sir: 
And  the  vale  of  our  youth,  and  the  spot  of  oar  Inrth, 
Will  foiget  that  we  ever  hung  glittering  Uick. 

like  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  we  leap  bto  life; 
Like  the  foam  of  the  ocean,  we  fritter  away : 
And  the  elements  mingle  again  into  strife ; 
And  the  yeast  of  the  tempest  boik  up  where  ve  hj. 

Like  a  dond  in  the  heavens,  ve  float  for  a  while; 
like  a  clond  in  the  heavens,  we  are  swept  into  n^t: 
And  the  sun  will  ariee,  and  the  monow  will  mk 
On  ether  as  bine,  and  on  vapour  as  bright. 

The  moontains  are  huge  and  the  ocean  is  vide ; 
And  the  donds  th^  are  &ir,  in  their  sunset  artsj 
But  the  hour  of  our  life,  in  the  glimmeriDg  void 
Of  eternity,  melts,  like  a  shadow,  away. 

Turning  to  the  dew  again,  although  ve  mij 
have  seen  something  resembling  the  four  foUoii^ 
lines,  it  waa  not  expressed  ao  sweetly  :•- 

The  willow  droops  where  the  waters  itny, 
As  they  wend  on  their  foamiag  trsek ; 

And  the  dew  it  hissed  i&  gkdnen  any, 
It  weepa  in  sadness  hack. 

Gombe*8  Lyrics  vindicate  their  prefiMe,  aixl  it  b 
boldness — almost  rashness. 

"  Songs  of  Early  Summor,**  by  the  Ser.  Ma 
€himey,*  are  very  numerons.  Some  of  them  sre 
long,  and  not  songs.  Altogether  they  DtiiBber 
quite  one  hundred  and  fifty,  chiefly  on  religiaQS 
subjects,  consistent  with  their  author's  profesiioi: 
and  communion,  the  Established  Ghureh  of  En^ 
land,  for  which  he  claims  the  honour  of  beii^ 
considered  the  primal  communion,  from  vkidi  ill 
others  have  wandered.  The  historical  value  d  bs 
verses  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  poetical  Tne 
history  may  be  done  into  false  or  pure  itrtt,  lai 
the  finest  poetry  may  be  employed  in  the  pervason 
of  history.  We  cannot  promise  thatMr.GorKT's 
verses  will  prevail  with  Dr.  Cullen  or  CwW 
Wiseman ;  but  as  there  is  truth  in  poetiy,  » 
poetry  is  truth,  we  are  bound  to  testify  to  tbe  teg 
and  weary  way  of  change  that  this  Chnroh  Dust 
travel  through  before  reaching  the  purity  of  tlal 
Churoh  planted  by  Paul,  if  he  waa  ercriDW 
land,  as  Dr.  Alton  believes.  ^  An  Xntreitj"  is 
addressed  to  the  children  of  the  Boman  sehisn  in 
our  isles  to  return,  and  we  quote  the  first  Tene:— 

O  brethren,  ening  brethren, 
Who  hare  pledged  your  faith  to  BooM^ 

Come  back,  come  back,  we  call  ye 

To  your  home^  to  your  home. 
To  the  Church  whieh  reared  your  fttban, 

Whose  lightest  ills  they  mouraed, 
Which  holy  fail  hath  planted, 

And  blessed  sainti  sdoraed. 

ComebM)kl  Ooasback! 


Iioadon  2  Longman  aid  Co.    Pp.  SI6. 
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We  bave  a  strong  eonviotion,  and  we  trnst  that 
Mr.  Gnniey  will  not  deem  us  very  profane  in 
stating  it,  that  if  Panl  were  allowed  to  come  back 
to  England  for  a  few  months  he  would  carry  con- 
sternation into  the  Church,  and  among  these  erring 
brethren.  Certain  law  pleas  before  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Coarts  would  be  very  quickly  settled,  and  he 
would  produce  a  marvellously  radical  change  in 
dioceses  and  their  revenues.  His  return,  if  humi- 
liating for  some  of  the  Bishops — although  we  don't 
say  for  all — would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
curates.  For  the  friends  of  gorgeous  altar  pieces 
and  floral  decoration  it  would  be  more  convenient 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  should  come  back  on  earth, 
than  that  Paul  should  come  back  to  earth.  The 
last  staoaa  of  the  Entreaty  indicates  the  character  of 
the  united  Church  that  we  may  expect  when  it  is 
granted: — 

Bj  every  British  martyr, 

That  baffled  Pagan  powers. 
By  Laad,  by  Charlea  the  Faithful, 

Come,  be  ours !  come,  be  oars ! 

Mi.  Gurney  is  a  sane  and  sensible  person  on  many 
topics,  hot  surely  he  has  not  read  history.  Charles 
the  Faithful !  Who  was  he  f  Charles  I.  would 
probably  have  died  in  his  bed  if  he  could  have  only 
kept  his  word  as  a  gentleman.  Charles  XL  was 
proverbially  faithless.  And  Land  !  But  we  have 
little  farther  to  do  with  the  subject;  for  wc  fancy 
tbat  we  are  not  even  erring  brethren,  except  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  Grand  Turk  is  a  man  and  a 
kferother;  yet,  notwithstanding,  even  dissenting 
schismaties,  who  are  no  better  than  second  cousins 
and  poor  cousins — neither  presentable  nor  re- 

oognisable — can  join  in  many  of  the  ecclesiastical 

aoDgs,  bat  the  versification  is  bad  and  stiff. 

"The  Old  World  Lyrics,"  are  common  ground; 

l^vt  the  song  of  the  *<  Youthful  Moses,"   which 

c^jntaina  the  following  lines — 

And  yonder  lies  tbe  desert  strand — 
Lies  Midian's  hot  and  parched  land — 

23  a  mistake :  for  Moses  was  not  youthful  at  the 
ffme  referred  to.  The  youthful  David  might  with 
greater  propriety  be  attached  to  the  following  lyric, 
which  stands  with  the  name  "  David  :*' — 

When  the  stars  were  beaming  faintly, 

With  their  loving  angel-eyes, 
And  green  earth  sweet  odours  saintly 

Breath*d  in  incense  to  the  skies, 
David  watched  his  father's  fold 
While  his  heart  God's  praises  told. 

Oh,  that  night  was  still,  was  holy ; 

Holier  peace  he  felt  within : 
From  the  spaces,  softly,  lowly, 

Sank  the  chants  of  Seraphim. 
In  that  simple  shepherd-heart 
Stirr'd  an  echo  of  Heaf'n's  art. 

Stirred  an  echo,  faint,  yet  sweeter 
Than  all  songs  of  love  or  fame ; 

Ever  deeper,  still  completer. 

Sank  the  harden,  woke  the  flame. 

^e'er  in  all  hia  royal  bliss 

Gain*d  he  kmt  so  rich  as  this. 


Lo,  the  meadow-blossona  glieten 

In  the  moonbeams  silvery  rays. 
And  the  silent  angels  listen 

To  the  artless  shepherd's  praise : 
Up  it  steals  from  sphere  to  sphere, — 
The  AU-Father  bends  to  hear ! 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  best  of  all  the  Old  Testa- 
ment lyrics.  Scripture  history  swells  with  well- 
springs  of  poetry,  and  they  are  not  used.  A  poet 
might  make  out  of  its  simple  stories  the  most 
delightful  verses.  Mr.  Garney  has  only  dealt  with 
a  few  of  the  leading  characters ;  but  the  incidents 
in  their  history  teem  with  the  germs  of  lyrics — 
they  need  only  to  be  expanded,  folded  down  into 
our  English  verses.  We  fully  adopt  the  question 
asked  in  these  four  lines : — 

In  all  the  memories  pnre  and  bright. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  man. 
Where  beams  a  page  more  snowy  white 

Than  this  of  Jonathan  P 

The  following  verses  are  of  the  present  day  i'— 

Are  these  the  Peace-bells  of  the  sky, 

Sweet  tidings  bringing, 
That  discord  and  confusion  fly  P 

O,  blessed  ringing ! 
A  light  is  in  the  workman's  eye. 

And  hearts  are  singing. 

Ah»  none  can  tell  but  those  who  &oe 

Wants's  gloom  unbounded. 
Ye  feast  and  laugh  iu  careless  grace 

(By  glass  surrouoded), 
And  heed  not  much  that  other  race. 

On  which  life's  founded. 

0,  blessed  Peace-bells  I  could  ye  toll 

The  death  of  folly. 
And  sound  thy  joy-peal  of  the  aoal, 

Uow  were  ye  holy ! 
Now  still  recurs,  beyond  control. 

Mild  Melancholy. 

The  surges  on  the  shore  are  stayed. 

Spite  tempests  brewing ; 
Where  Winter  wrapped  the  earth  in  shade, 

Gkams  Springes  renewing ; 
When  shall  these  spectre's  grim  be  laid — 

Want,  sin,  and  ruin  P 

The  volume,  although  generally  entitled  songs, 
is  a  collection  of  verses,  divided  and  subdivided 
under  many  heads,  and  those  that  narrate  the 
events  of  daily  life  are  the  best  in  the  book.  Oat 
of  the  very  common  places  of  earth  a  good  poet 
might  extract  much  poetry.  **  The  Factory  Girl " 
is  a  beautiful  narrative^  and  without  poetical 
exaggeration,  we  might  have  one  or  two  precious 
volumes  of  ballads  of  the  times.  The  Factory 
girl  was  an  orphan,  good  among  smoke,  happy 
among  the  wheels  : —  ^ 

She  was  a  dewdrop,  still  and  pure. 

Such  as,  in  momiag'a  hour. 
Though  long  its  term  may  seane  endon^ 

Begems  some  careless  flower. 
Soon  melts  the  dewdrop,  when  the  bright 

Prond  sun  on  high  claims  reign  ;* 
Tet  from  its  sweet  reviving  night, 

The  plant  fresh  life  hath  ta'eo.) 

Mr.  Gurney  borrows  from  the  dew  very  frequently^ 
although,  m  this  hstanoe,  naturally.     Thus,  in  the 
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immediately    preceding  Tenes,    *' The    Song  of 
Mabel," 

Ah  I  bright  vas  the  morniiig,  when  blossom  and  thorn 
Dew  sparkled,  as  young  hearts  conld  ne*er  be  forlorn. 

And  in  those  immediately  preceding  Mabel's 
song — that  maiden's  history — 

*Neath  the  coal  smoke's  dark  shadow, 

Fairer  maiden  blossom  grew, 
Than  the  Tiolet  on  the  meadow 

Tipped  with  moming^s  tendereit  dew. 

Mabel  is  a  miner  or  puddler*s  daughter,  lost 
from  her  father's  '•greed  o'siller."  She  had  a 
lover  of  her  class,  in  the  days  of  their  poverty ; 
bat  somebody  left  her  a  legacy,  in  this  case  a  grand 
calamity.  It  is  her  old  woer  who  tells  the  story, 
and  there  is  a  little  satire  on  wealth  in  the  way  he 
does  it. 

Yawned  the  fissure  nnsnspected, 

Hearts,  not  hands,  might  greet  across, 
Fortune  iron  wall  erected, 

And  her  reason  rued  the  lost. 
"Ealph,"  he  spoke,  "gold  brings  its  changes, 

Burdens  our  prosperity, 
Idle  fancies  oft  estranges — 

Mabel's  not  a  wife  for  thee." 

Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  righta.  The 
fortunate  puddler  makes  out  that  property  or  pros 
perity  has  its  burdens.  And  so  it  has ;  but  those 
who  should  bear  these  encnmbranees,  cast  them 
aside.  If  we  return  to  the  Factory  Girl,  it  is  only 
to  say  to  the  author  that  his  profession  opens  to 
him,  if  he  follows  it  laboriously,  the  means  of 
learning  the  tales  of  the  poor;  and  if  he  will  write 
them  in  verses— taking,  perhaps,  a  little  more  time 
to  their  oonstmction  than  be  has  hitherto  devoted 
to  his  poetry—he  will  gain  many  readers ;  and  he 
may  even  dissipate  many  mistakes  respecting  some 
classes  in  higher  quarters.  The  Factory  Girl's 
short  life  was  not  a  lost  life,  but  one  wherein  much 
was  done  and  won  ;  for,  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
physical  world,  "  full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 
unseen"  except  by  those  whose  mission  it  may  be  to 
gladden,  or  to  soften,  even  perhaps  to  make  sad  and 
thoughtful;  but  nothing  is  wasted.  It  may  be,  and 
has  been,  true  of  a  very  humble  person,  as  Mr. 
Gurney  has  written  in  this  instance — 

Yen,  all  around  her  gained  from  her 

In  faith,  in  hope,  in  love; 
So  she  was  Mercy's  minister 

To  earth,  from  spheres  above. 
Where  dwells  stie  now  P  Beneath  the  sod 

Sleeps  she.     To  joy  is  ours ; 
Her  BonI  is  with  her  loving  God, 

Her  frame  haih  ohanged  to  flowers." 

This  last  line,  somehow,  is  not  likeable,  for  it 
brings  to  remembrance  the  sorry  fate  even  of  the 
frames  of  the  poor.  Once  it  was  true  that  England 
had  a  home  for  the  living  and  a  grave  for  the  dead, 
and  It  IS  not  now  true;  but  this  reproach  may  be 
removed.  Even  Mr.  Gurney  has  hope  for"  the 
future  of  England,  founded  thus  :— 

The  Chnrch  displays  her  genuine  might  onoe  more. 

Hank,  faction,  cowers;  Australia's  virgin  gold 
Some  rajs  reflected  casU  our  valleys  o'er. 


Unless  it  be  in  making  EalpVa,  9id$  Mabel,  ve 
cannot  describe  maeh  good  that  the  gold  in  qoes- 
tion  has  yet  accomplished ;  but  we  trust  that  the 
Church  may  do  better  in  her  genuine  might,  ind  in 
some  quarters  she  has  changed  the  face  of  societj, 
but  not  by  changing  the  architecture  of  edifioes. 
The  poet  feels  that  Radicals,  and  all  such  vulgar 
people,  are  not  always  to  blame  for  discontent :~ 

Too  long  has  faith  resigned  her  qaidceaiag  power, 

LnA  energy  to  error  seem'd  eonflned. 
Still  deeper,  grimlier,  did' the  shadows  lower, 

Where  ceaseless  labour  hmtaliMd  tlio  miad. 
Or  lei^  coarse,  dissolute  joys  to  bratnlesa  kind. 

The  worthier  fared  his  brethren  in  the  land. 
The  worse  liis  lot,  to  self-contempt  resigned ; 

Thus  high  and  low  waxed  each  a  separata  band. 
And  desperate  schemes  for  change  bj  des^rale  soob  wen 

planned. 

The  first  line  is  the  worst  theology — "Faith never 
resigns  its  quickening  power;"  althoogb  men  msy 
resign  faith ;  and  when  the  multitudes  are  left  to 
self-contempt,  what  wonder  if  ibeir  souk  gil 
desperate,  and  plan  desperate  schemes ;  yet  here  is 
this  island  we  have  no  such  schemes.  Is  it  d» 
perate  to  ask  for  pure  air,  for  better  dwelluigs— 
for  time,  a  little  time  to  think,  to  read,  to  live^  for 
those  who  willingly  woHl — to  ask  for  imprond 
schools,  and  the  means  to  the  young  of  atteadiBg 
them ;  and  if  iu  England  Mr.  Gum^  and  his 
friends  want  open  Churches  for  "even  wo^" 
surely  they  should  want  time  for  people  to  eater 
and  hear  their  vespers ;  for  Scotland  we  want  time 
for  the  Home  Church  and  school ;  the  domatie 
"  even  song"  heard  in  heaven,  thoogb  it  arise  fcoiB 
dwellings  consecrated  by  nothing  more  than  fsiik 
and  love.  And  i^  we  should  even  ask  to  mab  i 
man  a  oitiaen,  and  give  him  a  vote  iu  the  00DStnie> 
tion  of  laws  that  he  must  obey,  is  that  desperate  f 
The  extracts  we  have  made  do  not  exhihit  all 
the  many  styles  of  thought  and  verse  in  which 
their  author  writes.  A  railway  is  a  poem,  very 
beautiful,  grand,  and  solemn  to  those  who  read  the 
destiny  of  its  class—"  for  many  shall  ran  to  and 
fro  upon  the  earth,  and  knowledge  shall  be  ia- 
creased.'*  Another  side  of  the  rail  and  road  ques- 
tion is  got  up,  and  here  it  is  : — 

Poesy,  Poesy, 

Who  would  not  mourn  for  theeP 

Over  earth*a  valleys  wide 

Creeps  Probe's  stagnant  tide. 

Whelming  beoeath  her  ware 

All  that*s  most  fresh  and  brave. 
Poeiy,  Poesy, 
Parewali  to  thes. 

Par,  in  the  golden  years. 
Sleeps  all  our  hearts  deplore ; 
Yaiti  are  deject  ions' tears, 
Koaght  will  the  past  restore ; 

Chivalry  dutiful, 

Paith  eagle-eyed, 

Trust  in  the  beautiful. 

All  are  denied. 
Orrcd,  grasping,  restless  greed, 
Tiiis  is  I  he  age's  creed; 
Iron,  its  chosen  ways. 
Iron,  the  hearts  that  piaise. 
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Sm,  through  yon  liappy  Tile, 
Wbere  only  BUig  the  giUe, 
Liaes,  black  as  midoight*t  brow 

Sweep  o*er  the  groand ; 
GroAns of  qaAot  horror  now 

Hoarsely  resound. 
Grimly  the  hideous  traia 
Both  by  each  lovely  npot ; 
Eoaen,  ye  bloom  in  vain, 
Lillies,  they  heed  ye  not  I 
Giant,  we  mark  thee  well, 
Goaded  by  restless  fiie, 
Hoarding  thy  mimic  hell, 
Mocking  our  mortal  ire ; 
Never  thy  praise  to  tell, 
Shall  thoa  one  bard  inspire! 

Poesy,  Poesy, 
Farewell  to  thee. 

'•Sonnets  chiefly  Astronomical**  by  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Stothert,*  seeoi  to  consbt  chiefly  of 
acientific  poetry ;  and  it  is  of  a  high  order.  We 
an  not  sure  if  the  poet  does  not  belong  to  those 
for  whose  sake  Mr.  Gurney's  Entreaty  was  written  ; 
bot  very  little  evidence  of  his  communion  could  be 
eitraeted  from  this  little  volanie,  on  which,  un- 
doubtedly, its  author  has  impressed  deep  traces  of 
poetical  thoaght,  expressed  gracefully.  The  Son- 
net on  dovernment,  the  government  of  the  planets, 
perhaps,  discloses  some  glimpses  of  his  creed ;  but 
ve  scarcely  think  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  planets 
proves  in  any  manner  the  propriety  of  Ecclesiastical 
MerarchLes.  All  tilings  must  be  done  decently  and 
in  order,  but  they  will  never  be  done  in  order,  if 
ve  admit  a  changing  element  into  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  The  practice  of  men  is  based  upon 
their  opinions,  and  surely  Mr.  Stothert  will  admit 
that  the  opinions  of  "  his  church  '*  have  advanced, 
or  matured  ;  all  these  things  are  changes.  This 
argumentative  essay  in  a  Sonnet  runs  as  follows  : — 

Eqn  ality  appears  not,  if  we  gaze 
On  heaven ;  fair  roooos  upon  their  planets  wait ; 
Defpite  new  theories  in  Church  and  State, 

The  leaser  still  the  greater  sphere  obeys, 

Disdjiining:  not  to  move  in  humbler  ways. 
Each  planet  to  its  sun  subordinate, 
Nor  thinking  scorn  of  its  uneqaal  mate, 

Is  swpyed  in  beantous  unily,  and  sways ; 

A  heavenly  hierarchy  of  grades  sablime. 
If  otherwise,  each  flaming  sua  would  fall. 
Through  devious  paths  eonfused ;  each  giant  ball 

Precipitate  the  universal  doom  ; 

Creation's  throne  blind  Anarchy  would  climb. 

And  Chaos  old  his  reign  in  Heaven  resume. 

We  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stothert's  poetry ;  and  his  three  Sonnets  to  a  river, 
evidently  the  Clyde,  those  on  Gravitation,  the 
Electric  Telegraph,  and  his  Astronomical  Sonnets, 
ved  poetry  to  science  in  a  most  agreeable  union. 
He  seizes  on  scientific  illustrations  very  obvi- 
ous now  that  he  has  used  them,  and  turns  them 
to  his  purpose  with  more  ease  than  we  remember 
to  have  noticed  in  any  similar  effort ;  and  the  com* 
plaint  we  make  of  his  work  arises  from  its  brevity. 
He  writes  too  little,  an  uncommon  failing  in  those 
who  begin  to  write  anything. 

*  Edinburgh:   Marsh  and  BeaUie.     Pp.  85. 


Lo !  here  the  Ifognet  of  CrMtSon  hide! : 
All  distance  towards  it  evermore  aspires ; 

Sweetest  attraction  in  its  force  abides, 
Such,  as  below,  oar  scattered  love  requires. 

The  verse  is  copied  from  the  poem  *'  Absence/' 
which  contains  many  beautiful  verses,  and  a  theology 
that  all  sects  can  adopt.  Perhaps,  in  justice  to 
this  poet,  we  should  say  again  that  bis  performance 
does  not  exhibit,  as  his  purpose  probably  did  not 
require,  traces  of  his  own  comfflunion,  unless,  per- 
haps, in  the  sonnet  already  quoted.  To  oompre- 
heud  thoroughly  the  second  of  the  subjoined  versesi 
we  have  to  quote  the  first,  but  both  are  very 
beautiful : — 

The  mother  conptssed  by  her  laughing  iock. 
Muses  alone  on  ehanges  that  will  be ; 

On  coming  accident,  or  on  the  shock 

Of  hostile  armies,  struggling  knee  to  knee, 

And  she  far  distant ;  where  disease  will  mock 
All  skill ;  on  anguish  she  will  never  see ; 

On  dying  agonies,  when  pain  and  fear 

OppresR  her  child,  and  she  will  nut  be  near. 

O  poor  affection !     See,  she  fainting  tnros 
To  watch  the  beating  of  His  mighty  heart 

Which,  shrired  withm  a  million  temples,  yearns 
In  our  affection  to  possess  a  part ; 

For  union  with  each  little  heart  it  burns ; 
Here  is  sole  comfort,  only  healing  art; 

A  warmth  among  the  embers  of  the  past 

Through  chance  and  change,  a  presence  that  will  last. 

'*  An  Anniversary"  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  poet's  mother,  very  affectionate  and  full  of 
the  best  traits  of  our  nature — those  that  hang  to 
the  wreck. 

Among  the  ghosts  of  things  long  dead  and  cold 
I  climb  the  stair  to  her  familiar  room  ; 

On  tiptoe  steal,  fk  child  of  six  years  old. 
To  kiss  her  hand  reached  to  me  through  the  gloom 

Which  awes  my  little  heart  with  fear  untold. 

What  a  long  way  back  is  "six  years  old"  to 
memory ;  and  bow  often  has  a  room  changed  to 
bespeak  the  reign  of  death.  Nevertheless*  the 
memories  need  not  bo  tinged  with  hopeless  sorrow 
of  those  to  whom  the  last  versa  of  the  *'  Aaoi- 
veisary"  is  applicable. 

With  love  divine  her  spirit  seemed  on  fire, 
With  God  she  walked  along  the  vale  of  tears ; 

From  growing  height  still  aiming  at  a  higher; 
A  spirit  born  of  joy,  her  only  fears 

To  lose  His  company  ;  her  dear  desire 

For  union  with  Him  through  eternal  years. 

Though  early  called,  she  had  not  lived  in  vain, 

To  whom  **to  li?e  was  Christ,  to  die  was  gain.** 

"  An  Incident  of  the  War"  furnishes  a  pretty 
little  poem  ;  but  we  cannot  quote  all  the  verses ; — 
the  first  and  the  third  tell  the  story. 

His  country  called  her  sons  to  arms,  and  forth  he  goes  to 

light, 
On  distant  shores  of  Chersonese  for  England  and  for  right ; 
A  thousand  British  heroes  there,  with  liun  courage  yield 
Their  life  within  the  restless  trench  end  on  the  bloody  field  ; 
*Oainst  secret  shot  and  iron  hail,  his  precious  life  is  charmed. 
Through  storms  of  death,  o*er  hidden  mine,  he  marches  on 

unharmed. 
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0  say  not  that  the  Mda  pnjw  of  that  ftmil  HtUe  one 
Waa  all  too  waak  and  far  away  to  turn  the  flaahing  gan ; 
For  He  who  mlea  onr  erery  breath  diapotet  all  things  there 
For  life  or  death,  for  each  braTe  heart,  and  He  ia  reached  by 

prayer; 
And  haa  ihe  not  Hit  promise  given  that  He  will  ne*er  forget 
Kind  aet  done  to  fiu  little  onea,  and  He  will  pay  the  debt  I 

All  good  things  come  to  a  close,  and  we  must 
put  aside  Mr.  Stothert's  little  volume — thankful 
for  it,  however, — thankful  that  he  has  enabled  us 
to  give  another  answer  to  those  who  say  that  the 
"  versifiers"  of  the  day  are  rhymstcrs,  and  no  more. 
The  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  devoted  to  hard 
subjects,  soft  though  it  is ;  but  the  few  desoriptive 
verses  show  the  power  of  their  author,  and  the 
popularity  which,  in  this  description  of  writing,  is 
very  much  at  his  disposal : — 

CLBVEDOK. 

Th  J  place  of  reat 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  Weat 

InMtmoriam. 

Early  in  Angnit,  1865,  the  anthor,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  went  by  train  from  Weeton-snper-Mare  to  Clevedon, 
on  the  Brietol  Channel,  for  the  purpose  of  tiiiting  the  tomb 
of  A.  H.  H.,  the  subject  of  Tennyson's  "  Ih  Memoriam,** 

In  calm,  that  August  erening  dosed, 
Earth  and  broad  sea  in  peace  reposed  ; 
The  dappled  hearen  was  grey,  above ; 
The  morning  breese,  o'er  erag  and  cove. 

Folded  its  wing.     Anon, 
Through  level  meadows,  oom  fields  brown. 
Past  smiling  homesteads,  up  and  down. 

By  train  we  thandered  on. 
At  Clevedon  pausing,  learned  onr  search 
For  the  fair  tomb  within  the  churoh. 
On  foot  must  lead  us,  farther  still. 
Up  shady  steep,  round  pastoral  hill, 

And  sea-side  villa  gay ; 
And  in  and  out,  along  the  shore 
That  stretched  some  eighty  feet  or  more 

Beneath  our  giddy  way. 

Hard  by  a  gentle  slope  descended ; 
There  in  a  lonely  valley  ended. 

Behold  onr  far-off  guest ; 
Calm  in  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 
Before  us  lay  the  old  grey  tower ; 

There  was  his  place  of  rest. 
We  stepped  among  the  rounded  graves 
That  swell,  aa  swell  the  crested  wavas 

Along  the  ocean  plain ; 
Musing  on  treasures  buried  deep. 
Far  down  beneath  each  verdant  heap ; 

Long  quiet  after  pain. 
Doors  closed  and  barred.    0  well-a-day. 
The  sexton  Uved  a  mile  away, 
Whero  we  had  left  the  train ; 
Nor  time  nor  messenger  to  send, 
£ie  back  to  Clevedon  we  must  wand 

Our  weaxy  way  ia  vain. 

This  mishap  does  not  conclude  Clevedon;  but  it 
must  end  our  extract  from  a  volume  which  will 
afford  pleasure  to  its  readers. 

"Poems  by  Tsa,"*  are  a  collection  of  incidental 
poems,  resembling  one  or  two  of  the  volumes  we 
have  already  noticed,  in  that  particular.  Several 
of  them  appeared  at  different  periods  in  the  Scot$- 

*  Edinburgh :  William  Blaokvrood  and  Sons.  Pp.  172. 


man — a  good  certiftoaie— for  its  oondncton,  ve 
suspect,  are  difficult  to  please  with  verses,  and  not 
inclined  to  occupy  their  columns  with  rhymes  only. 
The  name  is  feminine,  and  the  authoress  says  that 
she  writes  "  ia  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  bj 
a  life  of  toil,"  and  "  seeks  the  i^preciation  of  tbe 
class  to  which  she  belongs,  and  whose  elevation  and 
refinement  she  most  earnestly  desires."  We  koov 
no  more  of  her  history  than  she  discloses,  bat  her 
poetry  evinces  all  that  is  implied  in  a  liberal  Englibli 
education,  and  her  volume  contains  verses  ihn 
carry  us  back  to  the  memory  of  poor  Williaai 
Thom,  whose  genius  waa  so  crushed  and  "  danbied" 
by  a  life  of  extreme  poverty  and  recklessness ;  and 
the  latter,  we  fear,  was  bom  and  bred  of  the 
former.  The  "Mitherless  Bairn,"  in  Williaia 
Thorn's  little  volume  was  never  forgotten  by  those 
who  read  it  twice,  and  nobody  ever  read  it  once, 
without  reading  it  again.  '*  The  Blind  Bairn,"  in 
this  volume,  is  a  companion  piece,  and  in  evei^ 
way  worthy  of  the  place.  It  is  only  one  of 
several.  "  Faither,  Come  Hame,"  has  equallj 
heart- touching  verses — ^so  powerful, because  they  ire 
sad  and  true.  In  a  cluster,  altogether,  stand  three 
poems.  We  have  named  the  second  and  third 
The  first  is  "  The  ae  lamb  o'  the  Fauld.''  It  is  a 
vexing  fact  that  with  the  sweetest  poetry  in  acj 
language  "ready  to  the  band"  of  the  working 
classes,  a  great  demand  exists  for  wretched  ribaldij. 
We  once  inquired  the  sale  of  a  series  of  bjdlj 
printed  penny  song  books,  in  a  London  shop.  Ii 
was  a  small  shop — a  mixture  of  tobaooo,  snu(  and 
literature — but  the  amount  of  business  done  there 
in  these  serials  waa  quite  lamentable,  for  tbejvcte 
destitute  of  merit  or  of  morals.  The  fault  did  not 
rest  with  the  salesman,  a  very  intelligent  person, 
who  was  vexed  that  he  could  not  make  way  for  "a 
superior  kind  of  goods."  The  three  songs  of  the 
household  which  we  have  named  would,  probably, 
not  suit  the  metropolis,  yet,  although  writteninthe 
old  Scotch— the  old  Saxon  dialect— they  tre  still 
quite  intelligible,  even  to  those  who  abuse  poor 
letter  H.  We  wish  much  that  good  poetry  like 
this  were  made  up  in  amall  parcels  for  "^ 
poor" — poor  in  their  reading  rather  than  their  cir- 
cumstances. But  this  poetess,  although  the  dia> 
lect  of  home  is  quite  at  her  disposal,  writes  in  pue 
Englbh  when  it  so  pleases  her.  "Is't  noniiij 
yet  ?"  is  the  question  of  a  dying  soldier  in  the 
camp  :*^ 

Ii't  morning  yfltP    Thedall  gwy  dawaitbrnkiaf  «^«<^ 

hUl», 
And  with  a  dim  nnMitain  light  the  pUin  sod  nll^ ^'\ 
Now  aland  revealed  the  mountain-tops,  all  whitened  ti.» 

the  snow  .  ,^  , 

Their  heads  grown  hoaiy  in  a  aight— in  one  vfld  Bigtt « 

woe. 

And  like  an  age  of  grioi;  so  slow,  ao  heanly  hsth  ^^.^ 
Thii  watch  by  one  brave  comrade  more  now  with  oar  »«• 

sand  dead ; 
To  him  at  danger's  poet  to-night  the  hero*i  ^*\!^  ""i 
And  bleeding  from  hit  mortal  wonnd  we  boie  w*  "  * 
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Wrapped  in  Ui  aoUion'  cloak  he  lay. — *'  Is*t  morning  yet  P** 

he  cried, 
Awaking  from  his  tranoe  of  pain  one  moment  ere  he  died. 
And  as  we  looked  forth  firom  the  tent  to  tell  if  day  were  born, 
Upon  oar  gallant  oomrade*!  ioiil  aroae  the  eternal  morn. 

He  spoke  not  with  his  dying  lips  of  sceneeof  warflire  there. 
Bat  marronred  words  of  peace  and  prayer,  and  names  we 

knew  were  dear ; 
Nor  deemed  he,  as  Ids  wandering  hand  sought  mine  with 

feeble  grasp. 
Tvaa  a  rode  brother  soldier's  thus  he  held  in  gentle  dasp. 

"  Is't  morning  yet  P"   there  seems  to  rise  a  sad  and  longing 

cry, 
A  monnifnl  Toice  thns  questioning  from  all  humanity ; 
Borne  from  the  ages  of  the  past  'mid  terror  and  affright. 
From  shades  of  death  and  dungeon  glooms — Oh,  when  will 

itbelightP 

"la't  morning  yetP" — when  shall  we  look  abroad  on  earth, 

and  say 
That  there  hath  risen  on  the  land  that  nefer- ending  day, 
When  the  long  night  of  storm  and  ilght,  of  watch  and  battle 

o'er. 
The  glad  long  promised  age  shall  come,  when  wars  shall  be 

no  more. 

We  have  not  copied  all  the  lines  founded  on 
the  monrnfol  question,  but  we  think  they  appeal 
to  the  heart)  speak  to  the  heart,  speaking  truth  in 
a  way  to  be  remembered — add  that  is  the  mission  of 
the  poet  m  the  world.  The  Crimea  has  produced 
many  verses  that  will  last  in  the  world,  and  help 
to  keep  the  memory  of  this  struggle  green,  when 
those  whose  friends  return  not  now,  return  no 
more,  have  not  forgotten  them,  but  are  themselves 
forgotten.  They  may  even  keep  the  reading  world 
familiar  with  the  contests  of  this  preliminary  war, 
whea  its  suecesaor  will  have  come  and  passed ;  for 
war  between  great  European  nations  was  a  strange 
event  in  1854.  We  have  read,  perhaps,  nearly  ail 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  while  we 
admit  that  the  Byron  and  the  Scott  of  Alma  and 
Inkennann  may  have  yet  to  publish,  yet  many 
mmor  poems  of  great  merit  can  be  found  scattered 
over  unmerons  volumes ;  and  although  it  may  be 
anumed  that  laa  is  not  belligerent  in  character,  yet 
some  of  her  verses  rctd  fuU  as  well  as  those  of 
nunstrcls,  who  might  have  flung  their  wild  harps 
behind  them,  if  they  had  felt  inclined,  and  joined  the 
^y.  Sooie  soldiers  have  contributed  to  the  col- 
^Qtt  as  creditably  as  they  fought.  One  ballad, 
**  The  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen  Hundred 
^d  Fifty-four/'  had  a  run  for  a  time  in  and  out 
of  London;  and  we  do  not  know  why  it  should  be 
^Sotten,  or  how,  to  &r  as  we  recollect,  little 
teore  was  heard  of  the  corporal,  who  wrote  it  off 
On  the  dmmhead  of  his  regiment,  and  had  it  ready 
to  be  sung  in  the  bivouac  on  the  flank  march,  and 
on  the  binka  of  the  Tchemaya,  on  the  evenings 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  battle.  We  oidy 
<inote  a  few  stanzas  from  Isa's  Alma,  without  being 
quite  oertain  that  they  are  the  best : — 

They  died  at  Alma  in  the  fight — 

fatal  Ahna! 
Bustiag  ibrward,  side  by  side, 
FallsBg  *mid  thy  crimsoned  tide. 


Rushing  on  with  noble  ire 
Steadfast  through  a  bail  of  fire. 
Then  was  many  a  dauntless  breast 
Pierced  as  up  thy  heights  they  prest 

Fatal  Alma  I 
Down  the  slippery  steep  they  loU'd, 
Falling  standards  in  their  hold. 
There  the  dying  soldier  lay. 
Pillowed  on  the  bloody  clay ; 
As  the  battle  thunder  pealed, 
Earth  seemed  sinking  'neath  his  tread. 
And  the  skies  above  him  reeled. 

As  his  bosombled. 

They  died  at  Alma  in  the  fight-- 

Mournful  Alma  I 
The  maiden  weeps  her  brother, 
Or  mourns  her  lover  slain : 
In  anguish  grieves  the  stricken  mother 
Ne'er  to  behold  her  sons  again — 
Entranced  in  woe,  she  seems  to  see 
The  bright-haired  boy  still  by  her  knee. 
And  clasps,  to  shield  it  from  the  blow 
That  head  upon  the  field  laid  low. 

Mournful  Alma  I 
And  tears  are  on  the  widow's  veil, 
And  hark  the  helpless  orphan's  tale, 
"  Our  father  died  at  Alma." 

They  died  at  Alma  in  the  fight — 

Deathless  Alma! 
When  the  smoke  of  battle  clears. 
When  hath  dried  the  mist  of  tears, 
And  the  war-cloud  passed  away, 
Then  'twill  be  enough  to  say 

They  died  at  AJma. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  paper  is  non-elastic, 
and  while  we  might  have  copied  some  lines  from 
verses  in  a  different  measure  on  Inkermann,  look- 
ing to  that  consideration,  we  replace  them  by  a 
sonnet,  one  of  a  few  to  *'  Mammon,*'  all  good  and 
true ;  yet,  like  all  other  pure  thoughts  written  on 
the  subject,  likely  enough  to  be  lost  upon  the 
gold- worshippers — for  are  they  not  blind  P — 

The  image  was  of  gold,  and  shone  so  bright 

That  still  to  near  it  press  the  crowd  behind, 
Thongh  they  who  look  on  it  with  eager  sight, 

With  their  long  gasing  to  all  else  grow  blind — 
Blind  to  the  flowers  that  spring  beneath  their  feet. 

Wooing  to  gladness  with  their  looks  of  love ; 
Blind  to  the  heavenly  measengers  they  meet ; 

Blind  to  the  life-light  pouring  from  above — 
So  blind,  a  brother  they  ne'er  recognise, 

If  be  but  in  a  meaner  garment  dress ; 
Begarding  him  with  cold  and  stately  eyes. 

If  wearing  not  their  idol's  badge,  success ; 
Yoking  their  fellows  to  its  ronrderons  car. 

And  knowing  not  what  slaves  themselves  they  are. 

Some  of  these  poems  remind  us  of  one  who 
promised  much,  and  would  have  kept  the  promise, 
but  he  died  young.  The  last  of  the  volume, 
"  Martha  and  Mary,*'  closely  resembles  poems  by 
Robert  I^icoU — not  certainly  as  imitations,  but  as 
exhibiting  the  same  style  of  composition  and  of 
thcught.  The  diversity  of  style  in  the  volume  is 
remarkable,  because  it  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence.  Those  persons  who  have  carefully  read  the 
productions  of  the  more  popular  poetesses  would 
find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  identifying  fragments. 
Their  thoughts,  like  their  manuseripta,  are  trace- 
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able,  althoug:li  we  fail  to  describe  the  reason.  We 
may  not  claim  for  Isa  equality  jast  yet  with  L.E.L., 
and  other  initials  that  will  long  be  memorable,  for 
her  Yolume  may  be  left  to  assert  its  own  place,  and 
will  find  it.  Yet  this  circamstance  does  not  affect 
that  peculiarity  we  mention,  whjch  eTiaces  a 
nataral  wealth  of  expression  and  Ihonght.  The 
three  ''songs  of  the  hoasehotd"  already  named 
are  known,  we  believe,  to  many  Scotch  readers, 
but  we  copy  parts  of  each. 

^Hither,  come  hame,  for  I  heard  mother  say, 
That  her  poir  heart  wad  break  if  ye  stajed  lavg  away, 
For  ihe  titt  in  the  dark,  an*  she  hnsAa  a  licht, 
A&*  iha  layt^oiir  wee  brither  it  deeia'  the  nicht. 

Wi*  their  pale  tearfa'  faces  they  looked  np  in  his; 
Ob,  wha  coald  resist  such  a  pleading  as  this  P 
Though  his  heart  was  aair  hardened,  it  wasna  to  stane, 
Saa  he*8  taen  their  wee  handiea,  an'  wi'  them  has  gano. 

Fonr  lines  Bketcb  a  miserable  hone.  The 
mother .  alone  in  a  cold  dark  room,  with  the 
children's  dying  brother,  and  the  room  is  dark  and 
cold,  and  they  are  hungry,  because  the  father 
spends  his  earnings,  and  health,  and  time  in  ihe 
spirit  shop.  And  the  children's  temperance  argu- 
ment follows ; — 

His  laddie  said,  "  Faither,  when  I  grow  a  man, 
ril  work  for  my  mother  and  you  if  1  can, 
If  ye  aye  wad  come  haroe,  an'  no  leave  us  alane, 
And  then  we  wonid  nerer  be  haogry  again. 

'*  We  aft  hide  for  fear  when  ye  come  to  the  door, 
An'  mother  greets  sair  when  ye  fa*  on  the  floor  -, 
An'  she  says  we'd  be  happy  if  ye  wad  come  hame." 
It  was  dark,  bnt  I  ken  his  cheek  reddened  wf  shame. 

The  time  may  come  when  yerses  like  these  will  be 
unintelligble ;  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  manhood 
intelligence,  and  more  than  either,  that  it  should  be 
so  long  of  coming,  and  that  the  power  of  the  lines 
arises  from  their  narration  of  common  things.  The 
"  Blind  Bairn"  is  of  a  different  class : — 

The  wee  blind  beggar  baireie  sits 

Close  to  that  woman's  feet, 
And  there  he  nestles  frae  the  oaald, 

Ao'  shelters  frae  the  heat. 
I'm  wae  to  see  his  wistfa*  face, 

As  weary  day  by  day, 
He  eowers  so  sti>l  and  silent  there. 

While  ither  baimies  play. 
The  sigh  that  lifts  his  breastie  cones. 

Like  sad  winds  frae  the  sea, 
Wi*  sic  a  dreary  songh,  as  wad 

Bring  tears  into  yer  e'e. 

And  even  the  poor  blind  bairn  in  bis  waking  and 
skeping  nights  Isa  believes  to  be  a  blessing  to  his 
protectress ;  not  unnaturally — for  kind  hearts  are 
drawn  to  the  helpless. 

An'  now  she  lifts  him  in  her  arms. 

His  wakin'  nicht  is  past, 
An*  ronnd  his  sma*  end  wasted  form, 

Her  tattered  shawl  is  cast. 
His  face  is  boried  in  her  neck, 

An'  dose  to  her  he  clings, 
For  faith  an'  lore  hae  filled  his  heart, 

An*  they  are  blessed  things. 


She  bears  him  throagk  the  boatlinT 

Bat  noo  be  fears  nae  harm ; 
He'll  sleep  within  her  bosom,  too, 

To  him  its  salt  and  warm. 
Oh,  her  ain  weary  heart  wad  dose 

Id  wretchedoees  an'  sin. 
Bat  he  keeps  in't  an  opea  door, 

For  Ood  to  enter  in. 

*'  The  ae  Lamb  o'  the  Fauld"  is  eqoally  troe  to 
nature.     Among  the  hills  at  the  springs  of  Dee 

In  yoB  rode  lanely  shelin. 
Near  nae  ither  ho«ee  o<yr  havld, 

There  dwelt  a  hill  side  shepherd,  - 
Wi'  the  ae  lamb  o'  his  bold. 

The  story  is  a  common  one. 

Her  weel  loe'd  mother  deeM  when  ibe 
Was  scarce  sii  aommers  aald. 

And  left  the  shepherd  hiiely, 
Wi*  the  ae  lamb  of  the  faold. 

They  lived  together  alone;  the  father  "tended" 
the  child  iu  her  infancy,  and  she  began  to  "tend" 
him  in  his  age;  and  then,  when  she  had  been  the 
ae  lamb  o'  the  fauld  for  some  years, 

There  oame  a  wild  licht  to  her  e'e 
A  strange  red  to  her  cheek." 

The  end  of  that  ''wild  licht"  is  bni  too  veQ 

known. 

He  stood  uncovered  in  the  drift, 
An'  saw  the  wee  grave  made, 
None  dared  to  comfort,  when  away  I 
He  tearless  tamed  and  udd— 
**  There's  nae  licht  in  the  sheilin'  noo, 
Hy  hearth  will  aye  be  eaold, 
Fve  nocht  on  earth  to  care  for. 
Sin'  my  ae  lamb's  i'  the  fanld." 

The  poems  by  Isa  will  gratify  all  who,  caring  for 
the  application  of  poetry  to  homes  and  hoasebolds 
and  daily  life,  shall  read  a  rolume  that  ihoald  be 
highly  appreciated  and  widely  circiidated/ 

We  cannot  mention  Thomas  Aird  as  one  of  ibe 
new  or  the  young  school  of  poets.  -  His- fame  b^ 
longs  to  the  past,  and  was  established  wtien  Hog; 
and  Cunningham,  when  Wibon  and  Scott,  song  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow — when  Soutbej  and 
Wordsworth  helped  to  make  the  Westmordind 
Lakes  classic  ground.  A  man  of  modest  aad  re* 
tiring  worth,  his  friends  probably  valaed  bis 
poetry  more  than  he  has  ever  done  hmuelf;  for 
some  men  are .  not  just  to  others,  and  some  are 
unjust  to  themseires.  He  belongs  to  the  litter 
class. 

But  we  have  here  a  new  edition  of  his  poeW 
works,*  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  more 
effectively  than  in  any  other  page.  Wc  belle« 
that  it  contains  all  his  poetical  works  that  be  d^ 
sires  to  preserve.  Some  of  the  pieces  were  wntten 
*'  long,  long  ago  ;**  others  are  obviously  of  more 
recent  date.  The  volume,  unlike  those  of  poetry 
generally,  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  matter  for  its 
bulk.  Some  of  the  poems  are  dramatic,  and  others 
are  long  narratives  that  might  be  printed  iooccspj 
a   goodly  volume  alone.     The  first  poem  in  ^^ 
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volume  is  "The  Holy  Cottage/*  and  its  incidents 
are  similar  to  those  in  "The  ae  Lamb  o'  the  Fauld/' 
except  the  last.  The  daughter  it  left  behind. 
Some  of  the  minor  poems  have  been  quoted  and 
read  often,  while  their  author  was  forgotten  or 
unknown.  "  My  Mother's  GraTe**  is  one  of  them. 
The  verses  have  been  long  familiar  to  us  and  to 
many,  yet,  until  we  met  them  in  this  volume,  Mr. 
Aird's  name  was  not  assooiated  with  them  in  our 
recollection.  Those  who  know  them  well  will 
easily  forgive  our  quotation  of  the  last  five  or  six 
verses : — 

Becanie  I  know  there  it  not  one 
To  think  of  me  at  thoa  ha»  done, 
From  morn  till  ttar-liKht,  year  by  year: 
Por  me  thy  unUe  repaid  thy  tear ; 
And  feara  for  me,  and  no  reproof. 
When  onoe  I  dared  to  ttand  aloof ! 

My  punishment,  that  I  wai  far 
When  Qod  nnlooied  thy  weary  ttar  1 
My  name  was  in  thy  fainteti  breath, 
And  I  waa  in  thy  dream  of  death, 
And  well  I  know  what  raised  thy  head. 
When  came  the  moamert  mnl&ed  tread ! 

Aks ;  I  cannot  tell  thee  now 
I  eonld  not  come  to  hold  thy  brow. 
And  wealth  it  late,  nor  onght  I*ve  won 
Were  worth  to  hear  thee  call  thy  ton, 
In  that  dark  hoar  when  bands  remove, 
And  none  are  named  but  names  of  lore. 

Alas  for  me,  I  missed  that  hour ; 
My  Jiandt  for  this  shall  miss  their  power ! 
Por  thee,  the  tun,  and  dew,  and  rain. 
Shall  ne'er  unbind  thy  grare  again. 
Nor  let  thee  np  to  be  with  me  I 

Yet  iweet  thy  rett  from  care  and  strife, 
Aad  many  pains  thst  hart  thy  life  I 
Torn  to  thy  God — and  blame  thy  son — 
To  live  thee  more  than  I  hare  done : 
Thou  God,  with  joy  beyond  all  years, 
IQl  up  the  ehanaeb  of  her  years ! 


Thon  car^tt  not  now  for  soft  attire, 
Yet  wilt  thou  hear  my  sours  desire ; 
To  earth  I  dare  noc  call  thee  more. 
But  speak  from  off  thy  awful  shore : 
0  ask  this  heart  for  monument, 
And  mine  shall  be  a  large  content  I 

Vindication  or  commendation  of  Mr.  Aird's 
works  is  needless  now.  They  have  passed  the 
ordeal,  and  taken  their  place  among  reoogmsed 
contributions  to  English  poetrv,  at  a  period  whea 
many  and  rich  additions  were  made  to  the  comniOQ 
funcL  Our  object  is  confined  to  the  announcement 
of  a  complete  edition  of  works  that  will  always 
form  part  of  the  standard  literature  of  their  time. 

*■  Utilitarians"  complain  of  time  spent  npoo  the 
decorative  department  of  literature,  and  with  equal 
propriety  they  might  remonstrate  with  the  l)eanty 
of  natural  objects.  To  them  the  roses  may  seem 
less  useful  than  green  peas.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  taste,  nor  with  the  want  of  it.  The  latter  is 
a  misfortune — ^like  a  lost  sense.  The  ornamental 
is,  however,  often  the  most  useful ;  and  through 
all  ages,  thoughts  that  endure  have  been  clothed 
often  in  poetry.  The  ballads  and  songs  of  a 
country  mould  the  minds  of  the  young  before  thej 
know  their  infiuence.  That  truth  is  admitted  bjf 
grumblers,  who  assert  that  the  spirit  has  fied  from 
the  hissing  and  screaming  of  steam.  Poetrj  and 
chivalry,  they  say,  were  twins;  and  the 
one  survived  the  other  only  long  enough 
to  embalm  the  dead  in  verse  immortal — 
the  ointment  of  dying  genius.  Of  all  that  senti- 
mental reverence  for  the  past  we  believe  not  one 
iota.  The  greater  prevalence  of  poetic  genius,  in 
this  very  mechanical  era,  gives  "  respectable 
mediocrity  "  an  assurance  of  little  fame  and  a  brief 
life;  but  we  have  noticed  some  volumes  of  this 
year,  1856,  which  we  think  will  not  be  overlooked 
now,  will  not  be  forgotten  long  hereafter,  and  if 
they  had  only  been  published  a  century  ago  would 
have  secured  a  name  at  least  to  their  authors 
among  *'  the  dassios." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTaOVERSY. 


I!hb  quarrel  with  the  United  States  has  advanced 
several  stages  within  a  few  weeks.  President 
fierce  returned  Mr.  Crampton  upon  our  hands 
liloDg  with  three  Consuls,  and  they  arrived  in  this 
Gantry  oa  the  1 4th  inst.  The  departure  of  Mr. 
Dallas  would  have  been  the  natural  answer  to  this 
^urse ;  but  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
^ther  ingeniously  closed  that  description  of  cor- 
irespondence  with  the  event  to  Mr.  Crampton,  for 
they  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  explanation  of 
the  British  Grovemment  on  the  enlistment  question, 
and  to  prevent  a  mishap  to  Dallas,  clothed  him 
with  new  powers.    He  came  here  as  the  Ambas- 


sador of  the  United  States,  but  he  was  transformed 
into  their  Plenipotentiary.  He  arrived  as  their 
general  representative,  and  he  was  changed  into 
their  special  envoy.  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  had  probably  no  greater  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Crampton  and  the  Consuls  than  with 
their  employers ;  but  they  used  both  as  subjects  of 
stump  oratory  before  an  election.  The  precautioae 
taken  to  prevent  the  return  of  Mr.  Dallas  prove 
that  President  Pierce  is  a  sensible  person,  who 
wanted  for  himself  the  repuUtion  of  smashing  the 
Britishers  diplomatically,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Cincinnati  Convention,  which  was  to  fix  his  future 
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in  or  oat  of  tbe  Whitehonse  at  WashingtoD,  with 
its  £5,000  per  annum  ;  and  if  they  voted  him  out 
to  leave  vith  his   successor  the  responsibilities. 
Our  Government  could  scarcely  return  Mr.  Dallas 
without  testing  his  new  powers,  which  were  ex- 
pressed in  an  agreeable  letter  of  satisfaction  with 
the  Earl  of  Clarendou*s  despatch  on  the  enlistment 
question,  and  proposals  respecting  Central  America. 
That  prooeeding  might  have  been  spirited,  and  would 
have  check-mated  Mr.  Pierce ;  but  it  would  also 
have  resembled  a  refusal  of  the  negotiations  and 
settlements  which  had  been  once  suggested  from  Lon- 
don.    Therefore,  Mr.  Dallas  remains  as  an  Envoy 
Extraordinary,  and  Mr.  Grampton  has  returned  as 
B  spoiled  card.    The  latter  gentleman  has  had  gruff 
nsage  from  some  portions  of  the  enlightened  and 
professedly  Badical  press  of  our  own  land.     They 
resemble  the  patriots  of  the  States  in  their  dread 
of  "only  a  doctor's  son."     Mr.  Grampton's  father 
was  a  Sir  Philip  Grampton,  undoubtedly;    but 
his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  was  not  a 
Baronet.    In  Ireland  they  say  that  he  is  only  an 
IrishoMUi — and,  moreover,  he  is  not  an  Irish  noble- 
man — one  of   the   Bibemiores  Hibemieis.      The 
Gramptons  apparently  did  not  come  in  with  the 
Normans,   or  with   any  of  the  Raw  Heads  and 
Bloody   Bones   who  followed  Strongbow.     That 
faot  would  not  operate  against  their  present  repre- 
sentative out  of  Ireland — or,  perhaps,  out  of  the 
South  and  West  of  that  very  pretty  island.     It  is, 
however,  prejudicial  among  the  masses  of  mediaeval 
and  truculent  genius  that  cluster  in  some  parts  of 
Dublin — tbe  femi- lunar- ffan^lia,  and  diseased  brain 
and  nervous  matter  of  tbe  body  of  young  Ireland. 
That  representative  of  the  thinking  part  of  this 
uncivil  confederacy  which  emigrated,  we  thought, 
to  Australis,  warns  the  empire  against  quarrelling 
with  the  United  States,  for  tbe  latter  are  said  to 
be  well-stored  with  Irish.     So  they  are,  also,  with 
Niggers ;   but  what  of  that  ?  How  have  the  States 
used  the  Irish  f    As  they  have  used  the  Negroes, 
decerning  them  excellent  aliens  when  there  was 
dirty  and  hard  work  to  be  done ;  but  as  they  could 
not  buy  and  sell  them,  for  the  Irish  labourer  is 
white  when  he  is  washed,  and  that  occurs  more 
frequently  than  his  traducers  admit — they  deter- 
mined  "to  know  nothing"  of   them    whenever 
the  work  was  done.     Do  the  foul-penned  people 
who,  in  Ireland,  endeavour  to  create  differences 
between    their    readers    and  the   other  sections 
of  the  empire,  find  any  feeling  of  this  kind  among 
the  oolonists  of  Ganada,  or  the  labourers  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  P  Only  a  few  old  ladies  who  could 
not  take  the  trouble  to  teach  a  housemaid  ever 
advertised  here—"  No  Irish  need  apply ;"  but  we 
never    oonsidered  the   reflection  to  be  directed 
against  Irish  gentlemen,  who  discharge  with  re- 
markable ability  the  functions  committed  to  them. 
Only  in  their  own  country,  by  those  who  wish  to  re- 
generate and  reinvigorate  "the  nation**  is  this  stupid 
reproach  muttered.     Only,  we  are  ashamed  to  say, 
among  a  few  journalists  who  profess  politics  that 
they  do  not  comprehend,  or  do  not  follow  out  in 


this  instance,  are  we  told  that  Mr.  Crampton  na, 
probably,  not  high  enough  for  the  place  at  Wash- 
ington. He  did  not  command  consideraiion. 
Well,  if  he  had  been  the  son  of  his  father*}  gir- 
dener,  he  should  have  commanded  eivilitj  em;, 
where  ;  and  as  the  representative  of  tbe  British 
Empire  he  might  have  been  sufficiently  dignified  for 
our  republican  cousins. 

The  people  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  neglect 
of  a  public  servant  who  appears  only  to  haTe  done 
his  duty,  and  to  have  declined  to  walk  tbiough 
mire   and  mud  at  Washington.    He  should  hn 
the  first  Governorship  of  adequate  importaDce  open 
for  his  acceptance.     We  are  told  by  the  few  famed 
in  diplomacy  that  any  State  may  refuse  an  AmW 
sador  who  is  not  agreeable  personally  to  its  GoTcrn- 
ment.      The    opinion  is   founded   in  an  entire 
misapprehension  of  things.     We  do  not  paj  diplo- 
matists to  be  agreeable  companions  to  President 
Pierce  or  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  to  do  oar 
work.     Their  personal  character  is  unimportant  to 
all  except  those  who  send  them.     Mr  Crampton  io 
this  instance,  we  believe,  obeyed  his  GoTemineiit 
of   blunderers.     They  besought  Parliament  for  a 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  not  to  search  the  vorid 
for  men  to  help  them,  but  as  they  hinted  to  secore 
ready  made  soldiers  who  were  at  their  call    Lord 
John  Russell  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the  Aber- 
deen cabinet,  should  be  brought  before  Sir  R.  W. 
Garden,   or  some  other  city  magistrate  intent  on 
duty,  upon  the  charge  of  obtaining  goods  on  false 
pretences — an  Act  of  Parliament,  namely,  for  they 
had  not  a  single  foreign  soldier  ready  io  be  en- 
gaged.    They  contrived  to  give  satisfaction  in  high 
quarters  by  giving  bread  to  numerous  Germans, 
with  a  few  Swiss,  Italians,  and  Poles.    Also,  tber 
were  enabled  to  pacify  the  labou^emploJiDg  interest, 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  limit  the  wages  of 
soldiers ;  for  at  any  time  they  could  bafe  obtained 
all  the  men  necessary  for  the  work  by  giving  them 
fair  encouragement  and  wages.    After  all  the  hot 
haste  and  spurring  of  whippers  in  and  whippen 
out  for  this  bill— the  Foreign  Legion  never  fired  i 
shot  during  the  war.     They  were  never  reidj. 
Becruits  from  our  fields  and  workshops,  who  were 
eijlisted  after  the  adoption  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment bill,  died  before  Sebastopol;  yet  the  fortigB 
legions  have  been  carefully  preserved  from  oontac* 
with   the  firft;  and  now  the  Palmerston  Cabinet 
pursue  the  policy  of  the  Aberdeen  Govcmincnl, 
disembody  our  militia,  and  discharge  our  «oWi«8» 
while  not  a  single  drummer-boy  has  yet  been  dtf- 
missed  from  the  Foreign  Legion.    Tbe  people « 
not  comprehend  this  proceeding.     Thej  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  the  price  of  Uboor  is  thus 
kept  down  and  high  dreies  are  gratified. 

With  these  affairs  the  United  Slates  were  aj 
concerned.  They  espoused  in  words  the  caaow 
Turkey,  until  Great  Britain  sympathised  by  deeds. 
Then  all  the  bowie  knives  and  revolvers  beow« 
Russian,  At  this  moment  we  might  save  Cos" 
Bica  by  declaring  war  on  that  minute  Kepubbft  »• 
thoroughly  unnatural  m  tte  -ti«»tbiea  w"^ 
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Brother  Jonathan,  or  rather  his  immoderate  conceit 
hnd  vanity.  The  agents  of  the  British  Government 
in  the  States  offered,  undoubtedly,  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  any  persons  who  wished  to  proceed 
out  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  enlistment  in  the 
British  colonies.  We  contend  that  this  was  a 
legitimate  offer.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  law 
of  the  Union  rendered  it  illegal.  The  persons  who 
bad  free  tickets  were  not  bound  to  enlist  when 
they  reached  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia.  They  were 
still  free  agents,  and  numbers  of  them  did  not 
enlist.  They  were,  we  believe,  generally  aliens  in 
the  Union,  having  no  vote  in  the  land  of  the  free. 
They  were  not  recognised  citizens,  and  they  either 
most  have  been  affected  by  some  desire  to  serve  the 
British  Goyemment,  or  they  were  destitute  of 
employment.  The  Judges  of  the  State,  in  that 
position,  most  dangerous  to  judicial  integrity  of 
dependence  upon  the  votes  of  the  community, 
deeided  that  this  proceeding  outraged  the  inde- 
pendence of  United  States  law,  although  they 
might  have  found,  with  equal  propriety,  that  it  was 
arson  or  burglary.  Nodody  spoke  of  Canadian 
law  when  the  United  States  enlisted  soldiers  for 
their  Mexican  war  in  that  colony.  Pierce  and 
Marcy  discovered  no  breach  of  either  the  courtesies 
or  the  law  of  nations  when  Hussia  supplied  its 
armies  with  medical  officers  and  military  engineers 
out  of  the  Union.  Costa  Hica  is  at  war  with  Ni- 
caragna  at  this  moment,  and  the  United  States 
Government  profess  friendship  for,  and  neutrality, 
towards  both  powers ;  yet  the  Nicaraguans  enlist 
men  openly,  and  publicly  recruit  their  armies  in  the 
States,  under  President  Pierce's  nose,  and  with 
Hr.  Secretary  Marcy's  help.  This  last  fact  alone 
would  show  that  the  logic  of  the  States  is  a  farce, 
and  those  who  adopt  it  at  home  are  credulous  to 
a  fault. 

The  Central  American  question,  which  the  States 
politicians  regard  as  important,  is  another  evidence 
of  their  enmity  to  Britain.  They  believed  that 
Buiwer  was  cheated  by  Clayton,  and  our  Govern- 
ment thought  that  Clayton  was  done  by  Buiwer. 
These  diplomatists  played  with  false  cards  and 
loaded  dice.  Their  game  proves  the  folly  of 
dever  and  secret  diplomacy.  We  want  candid  and 
open  transactions  with  foreign  states.  Belize 
appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  period  in  British 
possession,  but  we  are  told  that  Spain  yielded  it  to 
ya  with  a  reservation  of  its  sovereign  rights.  Be 
it  so;  yet  Spain  is  ejected  now  from  South 
America,  and  cannot  wield  those  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. The  Central  American  Republics  served 
themselves  heirs  to  all  they  could  conquer  and 
keep,  but  they  could  not,  and  they  did  not,  deliver 
^  notice  of  ejectment  on  British  soil;  while, 
though  peculiar  reasons  might  have  induced  us 
*o  tolerate  the  suzerainty  with  Spain,  which  was 
^^ver  exercised,  it  follows  not  that  we  shall  con- 
•Uiue  it  with  every  other  power  that,  right  or  wrong 
^  the  contest,  may  have  conquered  some  portion 
^(  Spanish  territory ;  bnt  not  Belize.  And  we  do 
>k>t  acknowledge  the  right  of  Spain  to  transfer  the 


claim — whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  not  transferable. 
Spain  being  unable  to  exercise  its  rights — such  as 
they  were,  or  whatever  they  were — we  must  take 
care  of  our  own  interests,  being  in  the  position  of 
"  the  man  in  possession." 

The  Bay  Ishinds  present  a  similar  case.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  property  of  Honduras,  and  the 
State  of  Honduras  is  the  property  of  any  thousand 
filibusters  who  may  agree  among  themselyes  tot 
its  conquest  and  division.  Honduras  has  no  other 
claim  to  Euatan  or  any  other  of  the  Bay  Islands, 
than  a  suppositious  and  vitiated  succession  from 
Spain ;  but  we  deny  the  original  appropriation  of 
Spain.  Honduras  also  erected  a  flag-staff  upon 
Ruatan  some  years  ago,  which  stood  there  until  the 
first  British  Naval  Officer  who  passed  that  way 
heard  of  the  folly;  and  he  knocked  it  down.  Since 
then  the  island  has  been  *<  duly  manned  '*  to  pre- 
vent similar  annexations  by  bunting.  The  States 
profess  to  fear  that  Great  Britab  would  erect 
another  Gibraltar  on  Ruatan.  The  consummation 
may  be  desirable  for  the  freedom  of  Central  America; 
yet  Gibraltar  never  injured  any  nation  in  its  lav* 
ful  pursuits. 

A  few  home  politicians  say  that  Central  America 
is  of  no  importance  to  this  country,  and  we  should 
humour  our  United  States  brethren,  as  they  want 
the  country,  iu  consequence  of  the  commerce  of 
New  York  on  the  Atlantic,  with  San  Francisco  on 
the  Pacific,  and  so  on.  We  may  answer  to  all 
these  statements  that  Halifax  or  Quebec  are  as 
likely  to«want  a  free  and  safe  passage  fot  their 
commerce  to  British  Oregon  and  Vancouver's 
Island,  as  their  neighbours  to  California ;  that  we 
want  a  free  route  for  our  Australian  and  South 
American  trade,  and  all  the  world  requires  a  free 
passage  through  this  neck  of  America.  We  have 
never  closed  the  right-of-way  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  globe,  except  at  home,  in  the  Highlands. 
We  do  not  imitate  that  king  of  Spain  who  made  a 
Glen  Tilt  of  the  Atrato  river  and  valley,  to  prevent 
people  from  passing  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific ;  but,  as  the  matter  concerns  all  cbmmerciai 
nations,  no  objections  could  be  taken  to  any  propo- 
sal which  would  guarantee  the  right-of-way  for  all^ 
by  all  the  leading  Powers.  It  is  this  reasonable 
doctrine  which  the  States  resist,  claiming  for 
themselves  all  the  American  continent  as  their 
private  manor,  yet  compelling,  where  they  can, 
free  navigation  and  free  passage  iu  all  other 
quarters  of  the  world,  as  in  the  case  of  Denmark 
and  the  Sound  at  the  present  moment. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  American  quarreL 
They  will  lead  hereafter,  as  they  have  led  before,  to 
many  resolutions;  but  the  business  will  end  in 
these  demonstraHous,  and  war  will  not  occur  upon 
this  subject  at  this  time. 

The  "democratic"  politicians  of  the  States 
^^democracy  there  having  a  different  meaning  from 
the  word  on  our  side  of  the  water — have  a  nasty 
habit  of  displaying  "  brotherly  love''  to  this  empire, 
by  quarrelling  with  us,  whenever  our  hands  are  full. 
The  peace  at  Paris  was  an  awkward  occurrence  for 
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tiiem.  They  bad,  in  cousistence  with  former 
habits,  heaped  up  the  means  of  a  bright  quarrel 
daring  the  Rassian  war.  They  could  oot  break 
out  of  the  difficulty  which  they  had  created  with- 
out some  show  of  courage,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
Mr.  CramptoQ  back ;  but  they  no  longer  desired 
Mr.  Dallas  to  leave,  and,  therefore,  those  dulcet 
strains  in  which  the  letters  are  framed  that  ac- 
company Mr.  Crampton  home. 

The  despatch  of  the  British  Ambassador  was, 
moreover,  in  the  first  place,  addressed  to  Cin- 
cinnati, rather  than  to  London.  'Ihe  delegates 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  States  had  agreed 
to  meet  in  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West,**  upon 
solemn  caucus,  to  decide  the  name  to  be  placed 
upon  their  ticket  for  the  next  Presidency.  There- 
fore, President  Fierce  adroitly  dated  his  orders  for 
Mr.  Crampton  to  leave  on  the  afternoon  of  one 
day,  subsequent  by  an  entire  hour,  or,  perhaps, 
two,  to  the  departure  of  the  steamer,  and  in  time 
for  the  telegraph  to  Cincinnati.  This  adroit  move 
is  seen  along  with  its  reason  everywhere,  but  it  did 
not  save  President  Pierce.  His  name  was  rubbed 
out  upon  the  first  ballot.  Even  his  own  party, 
although  he  stood  pretty  high,  refuse  to  him  a 
second  Presidency;  and  they  selected  Mr.  Bu- 
chauan»  lately  Ambassador  at  our  Court,  for 
their  man. 

The  President  existent  has,  therefore,  little 
further  interest  in  the  matter.  He  is  no  longer 
the  President  expectant,  and  can  only  wish  to  cut 
Mr.  Buchanan  out  of  any  credit  he  can  extract 
from  the  business.  That  gentleman  was  snug  in 
British  banishment,  and  we  should  not  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Dallas'  in  this  country,  if  Mr.  Buchanan  had  not 
resigned ;  but  he  did  resign,  for  he  had  formed  the 
idea  of  cutting  out  his  chief  at  this  election,  and  he 
has  gone  and  done  it.  Attorney  Buchanan  will, 
probably,  be  President,  and  the  President  will  as 
certainly  become  Attorney  Pierce  again.  We  do 
not  particularly  quarrel  with  these  changes.  Cin- 
einnatns  held  a  plough,  and  why  may  not  Pierce 
hold  a  pen  ?  But  we  do  quarrel  a  little  with  the 
practice  of  our  brethren  in  always  choosing  to  be 
represented  by  attomies — and  not  members  of  the 
leading  firms,  but  from  that  section  who  can  afford 
to  drop  their  business  for  a  time  and  go  out 
"  Generaling.**  The  law  is  the  origin  and  profes- 
sion of  all  the  American  politicals,  and  thus  their 
policy  displays  so  many  quips  and  quirks. 

A  considerable  party  in  this  country  advise  our 
Government  now  to  make  peace  with  Pierce,  as  he 
can  arrange  matters  more  easily  than  Buchanan 
could  afford  to  do,  while  the  former  might  take  the 
credit  of  extinguishing  his  own  fire,  being  the  only 
credit  that  he  can  ever  take  from  the  business. 
We  are  sorry  not  to  entertain  the  slightest  con- 
fidence in  the  propriety  of  this  step.  Buchanan 
mu:it  begin  to  prepare  in  1857  for  his  re-election. 
He  holds  strong  views  on  foreign  policy,  or,  in 
other  words,  he  wants  to  amuse  his  constituency  by 
quarrels  with  Great  Britain,  and  we  don't  see  how 


he  could  supply  himself  with  any  lighter  or  more 
agreeable  than  the  Pierce  stocL 

Must  we  always,  therefore,  live  in  hot  wito 
with  the  States  ?  Diplomatically  we  fear  that  tU 
question  must  be  answered  yes.  No  necessiij 
exists  on  our  part,  and  we  are  not  in  hot  water  oa 
the  subject  ;  but  "  our  brethren "  ueed  excite. 
ment,  and  they  employ  us  as  they  do  mint  jalep>, 
to  allay  their  cravings.  "Always"  we,  of  course, 
suppose  to  be  a  long  term  for  the  state  of  siege 
in  which  we  are  kept  by  their  necessities  to 
endure.  Always  however,  until  they  have  a  rero- 
lution  in  the  States  themselves^  is  pretty  dose  to 
the  mark.  That  revolution  may  be  petceable,  for 
we  believe  that  whenever  the  great  bodj  of  tlx 
productive  people  in  the  Union  find  it  to  be  their 
interest  to  miud  their  own  business,  they  will  pot 
a  stop  to  the  atrocity  of  an  armed  peace.  Bj  oar 
past  policy  it  costs  them  little,  as  they  knov  tbt 
we  have  no  intention  whatever  of  invading  tbdr 
territory.  But  if  our  capitalists  begin  to  fed 
what  they  should  have  felt  long  ago,  that  tbeir 
money  invested  in  States'  securities  is  not  vuitli 
at  any  time  three  years'  purchase,  and  is  quite  it 
the  disposal  of  any  clever  lawyer  who  turns  Geoenl 
and  President;  and  if  our  cotton  broken  ind 
spinners  make  to  themselves  cotton  plantat»)ns  in 
Africa,  in  India,  and  in  other  regions  of  Asia,  tlie 
party  against  "  rumour  of  war  with  Britain,"  ia 
the  States,  now  as  quiet  as  owls  by  day,  viE 
become  formidable,  and  make  a  revolution  against 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers. 

Another  revolution  also  looms  in  the  fatw. 
At  this  conjuncture  the  BepresentatiTes  »d 
Senators  of  our  model  friends  go  to  dinner  armed 
^  to  the  teeth.  T^ot  so  long  ago  as  three  monti* 
one  excellent  legislator  quarreUed  with  bis  viiter 
at  hb  Brookes's,  or  an  oyster  cellar,  over  anj 
from  the  Capital,  and  shot  bim  dead  on  tbe  spot 
We  have  not  heard  that  the  gentkntn  suffetid 
any  punishment  for  his  misfortune.  A  still  shoitet 
time  since.  Senator  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
committed  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  bclleTi)| 
that  he  was  a  legislator  of  Britain,  or  some  otto 
nation,  where  men  enjoy  freedom  of  speech.  Tbe{^ 
upon  he  proceeded  to  describe  the  conse^uenees 
and  the  evils  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina,  acting 
out  his  calamitous  error.  A  member  of  the  otlier 
House,  a  Mr.  Brookes,  walked  into  the  Setfte 
Chamber,  and  without  note  or  warning,  vliipp 
Senator  Sumner  into  close  quarters  to  death,  vii 
a  heavy  gutta-percha  cane,  such  as  those  carried 
by  kindred  gentlemen,  our  brothers,  in  the  pwfcj 
sion  of  garroting,  or  otherwise  disposing  « 
"  brethren's  "  lives  and  property  in  our  own  m. 

We  admit,  that  in  this  law  and  poUcfrridiia 
community,  the  imitators  of  Brookes  are  apt  to  be 
apprehended.  He  saw  no  such  dangers.  Oath< 
contrary  i  this  lively  affair  has  led  to  a  wira 
public  meetings,  to  discuss  the  character  of  tie 
proceeding — aud  a  shower  of  testimonials  to  l» 
gallant  Brookes  from  the  South ;  but  he  is  neither 
held  to  bail  nor  to  prison— so  far  as  we  !»« 
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learned.  A  profound  difference  in  public  opinion 
exists  regarding  him  and  Sumner.  Who  is  the 
Tictim  ?  Brookes,  who  has  been  expelled  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  because  the  Gutta 
Percha  partj  are  not  in  a  majority  there  yet,  only 
sixty-eight  members  having  protested  against  this 
outrage ;  but  he  will  be  re-elected  of  course  ?  Or 
Somner,  who  was  very  nearly  expelled  from  this 
world f  The  question  affects  "domestic  institutions" 
vhich  a  Britisher  is  altogether  incompetent  to 
comprehend — at  least  we  cannot  comprehend,  and 
can  only  say  de  puHbus  as  usual. 

The  press  of  the  States  is  not  a  much  safer 
vocation  than  the  Parliament.  A  few  weeks  since, 
two  editors  had  a  furious  quarrel  with  ink.  They 
met  at  the  Post-office,  and  one  of  them  fired  into 
his  rival,  who  drew  and  returned.  They  exchanged 
shots  rapidly,  and  a  relative  of  the  assailant  broke 
in.  The  editor  attacked  fell,  but  he  continued  his 
fire  from  the  pavement.  Ii  became  "  a  triangular** 
dael,  as  the  States'  journalists  call  it — an  attempt 
to  murder,  we  should  say,  by  two  men  upon  one — 
in  which,  we  believe,  they  were  successful,  although 
one  of  them  was  severely  wounded,  and  tiie  other 
has  not  been  apprehended.  The  police  did  not 
interfere.  Do  policemen  exist  there  ?  We  should 
think  not — and  they  would  have  a  short  shift  where 
every  man  carries  his  own  revolver. 

At  Memphis,  a  city  of  some  note  —  not  its 
nameplace  in  £gypt»  which  is  within  the  boundaries 
of  civilisation — in  a  press  row  on  the  public  streets, 
four  men  exchanged  shots — two  were  considerably, 
sod  two  were  said  to  be  mortally,  wounded. 

When  a  human  being  adopts  the  frightful  pro- 
posal of  editing  a  newspaper  in  these  lands — he, 
we  fancy,  draws  up  his  wUl,  and  takes  leave  of  his 
friends:— 

And  looks  CD  tan  and  mooa  and  plain 
Ai  things  he  ne'er  may  lee  agun. 

Kansas  territory  is,  meanwhile,  enveloped  by  civil 

var.    Several  cities  seem  to  have  been  burned 

down.     They  were  cities  with  names,  but  in  what 

respect^  or  how  far,  they  had  a  family  relationship 

to  the  Eden  of  Dickens,  we   cannot  tell.     One 

betel,  it  n  said,  was  bombarded,  perhaps  through 

the  knowledge  of  such  doings  picked  up  by  Mor- 

decai,  the  captain,  at  Sebastopol.     The  war,  which 

t^he  New  York  papers  delight  to  chronicle,  seems 

^  be  very  exciting ;  and  already  twenty  persons, 

c::3r  thereby,  have  been  slain  in  the  different  battles. 

^he  slanghter  has  not  been  commensurate  to  the 

"^koise,  bat  it  is  possible  that  past  deficiencies  may 

^  compensated  hereafter.     The  internal  condition 


of  the  Union  is  evidently  much  diseased ;  and  a  . 
revolution  at  home  may  be  coming,  to  clear  their 
social  atmosphere,  without  our  own  intervention. 
Indeed,  we  caunot  intervene.  We  might  send 
missionaries  to  them,  as  to  any  other  dark  regions 
of  the  earth,  but  tiie  men  would  be  speedily  mur- 
dered, after  having  first  undergone  a  process  of 
tarring  and  feathering. 

An  immense  quantity  of  cant  is  expended  upon 
the  States'  Government.  Sometimes  our  leading 
journalists  assail  and  sometimes  coax  them.-— both  to 
no  purpose.  Blood  is  thicker  than  water,  we  are 
told;  and  we  may  add  is  often  more  corrupt.  They 
are  brethren,  another  says ;  and  so  was  Nicholas. 
All  men  are  brethren,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
unreasonable  relatives.  They  have  two  millions  of 
armed  citizens,  a  third  intimates ;  but  the  best 
course  we  can  advise  is  to  keep  at  a  distance  from 
the  two  millions.  Yery  few  of  them  will  assail 
any  position  of  ours,  and  no  party  here  entertain  a 
remote  idea  of  attacking  them.  Their  present 
condition  is  very  inconvenient ;  and  if  a  reasonable 
security  could  be  afforded  that  anything  we  could 
do,  any  sacrifice  we  could  posssibly  make,  would 
restore  the  politics  of  the  republic  to  a  sound  state 
of  mind — that  thing  might  be  done — or  that  sac- 
rifice might  be  made ;  but  no  such  security  exists, 
or  can  exist ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  bear  an  evil, 
of  serious  magnitude — at  a  weighty  cost — with  the 
patience  that  becomes  us  towards  all  unavoidables 
— waiting  and  watching,  not  for  an  opportnuity  to 
strike — the  last  shift  of  prudent  men — ^but  for  the 
realisation  of  the  hope  that  the  common  sense  of 
the  North -Eastern  States  may  yet  restore  peace  and 
order  to  the  Union,  and  with  them  that  respect  for 
the  feelings  and  rights  of  others  which  they  can 
claim,  and  we  should  gladly  concede  to  them.  The 
majority  of  their  population  like  our  own  take  not 
sufficient  trouble  to  form  an  aquaintance  with 
political  affairs.  A  section,  more  numerous  than 
any  corresponding  representatives  of  their  position 
whom  we  knon*,  hang  loose  from  home  and  local 
influences — an  army  of  navvies  with  a  strong  in- 
disposition to  labour.  The  slavery  of  the  Southern 
States  produces  its  natural  and  unavoidable  results. 
The  professional  politicians  work  upon  "  the  vanity** 
of  a  new  people — for  their  own  advantage.  Pro- 
bably, also  they  are  willing  to  find  a  safety  valve 
for  a  portion  of  their  filibusterers  and  loafers,  out 
of  their  settled  regions.  All  these  influences 
oppose  peace,  but  they  do  not  reign  alone,  and  at 
present  war  will  not  occur ;  that  calamity  will  only 
exist  contemporaneously  with  another,  in  a  different 
direction. 
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This  is  a  dangerous,  a  very  dangerous,  book  to  any 
person  who,  having  an  evening  engagement,  sits 
down  to  read  it  after  dinner,  or  who,  wishing  to 
rise  early  next  morning,  takes  it  up  after  tea.  It  is 
an  uneipected  book.  The  late  Lord  Cockbum  was 
known  to  have  been  a  contributor  to  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  from  its  commencement  to  the 
period  when  Lord  Jeffrey  resigned  its  editorship. 
He  possessed  abilities  of  a  brilliant  and  high  order. 
He  had  a  genial  and  kind  heart  as  ever  was 
covered  by  a  Judge's  robe.  His  life  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  steady  adherence  to  a  party  and  to 
principles  absolutely  unpopular.  He  had  denied 
himself  all  the  opportunities  presented  by  family 
influence  combined  with  personal  talent  of  rising  in 
his  profession,  in  order  that  he  might  stand  free 
to  plead  for  popular  rights,  when  the  people  did  not 
quite  comprehend  them.  Even  when  place  was 
forced  upon  him  in  a  lucrative,  although  a  subordi- 
nate capacity,  by  a  Tory  Government,  he  continued 
still  to  be  an  uncompromising  Whig.  To  him  the 
difficulty  was  enhanced  by  his  natural  distaste  of 
any  approach  to  the  honours  and  the  labours  of  a 
demagogue.  He  was  not  merely  a  member  of  the 
"  Patrician  "  order,  but  a  domesticated  and  literary 
man,  fond  of  retirement.  Of  course  this  statement 
is  to  be  taken  eum  nota,  for  domestic  life  in  Lord 
Cockbum*8  younger  years  consisted  in  dining  out 
five  times  weekly,  and  spending  five  evenings  from 
home.  Retirement  meant  into  a  circle  of  literary 
and  personal  friends.  It  is  astonishing  to  the 
weak  heads  and  minds  of  the  moderns  to  think 
how  their  predecessors  did  all  the  amusement  and 
the  work  which  they  certainly  effected.  The  former 
probably  helped  the  latter,  and  their  experiences 
may  be  arguments  for  the  short  hour  system. 

This  volume,  attractive  and  sparkling  as  it  is, 
and  doubtless  the  most  readable  book  of  the 
season,  astonishes  nobody  from  its  literary  charac- 
teristics. The  style,  and  th«  aatiquarian  and 
legendary  lore  which  it  contains,  are  unmistakeably 
Lord  Cockbum's.  The  question  is,  rather,  how  it 
came  into  his  mind  to  store  up  all  these  reminis- 
cences. We  are  thankful  that  he  did  so.  They 
are  like  crannies  in  the  dark  veil  between  ourselves 
and  the  far  past.  They  show  us  the  kind  of  people 
who  inhabited  Edinburgh  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  bring  us  into  something  like  personal 
contact  with  those  who  rendered  famous  the  city 
where  they  dwelt.  Lord  Cockburn  stated  that  he 
began  to  note  down  his  remembrances  of  the  men 
and  the  scenes  of  his  time  in  1831.  His  notes 
were  longer  than  those  now  published,  for  in  his 
"  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  he  employed  some  part  of 
that  material  which  he  had  collected  for  a  different 
purpose.  This  volume  is  neither  biographical  nor 
historical  in  the  strict  meaning  of  these  terms,  but 
in  chronological  order  supplies  anecdotes  and 
sketches  of  the  chief  changes  and  the  actors  in 
them  that  came  under  the  author's  personal  obser- 


vation from  his  boyhood  to  his  acceptance  of  tlie 
Solicitor-Generalship  in  1830.  In  a  work  of  this 
nature  the  author  is  entitled  to  go  a  little  farther 
back  than  he  can  personally  remember,  and  the 
manner  in  which  that  is  accomplished  in  the 
present  instance  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Cock- 
burn.  He  did  not  recollect,  of  course,  where  he 
was  bom,  and  had  never  been  told  more  of  the 
business  than  its  date,  the  26th  of  October,  1779. 
But  an  author  may  be  allowed  to  relate  his  genea- 
logical and  natal  affairs  in  his  own  words,  especiaijj 
when  they  are  exemphiry  as  a  concise  and  gnpLie 
account  of  interesting  drcumstances, 

BIBTH  Aim  FASnrTJLOI. 

I  was  born  on  the  26th  of  October,  1179.  This  tm\ 
took  place,  I  suspect,  in  one  of  the  many  Ht$  of  the  loftj 
range  of  direlling-houftes  which  then  formed  the  east  lideftf 
the  Parliament  close.  If  not  there  It  most  hite  been  tf 
Cock  pen  ;  a  small  estate,  abont  eight  miles  sooth  of  Edia. 
burgh,  then  belonging  to  my  father,  bat  sold  soon  afiw  Iha 
to  (he  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  My  terror  at  the  spparitioacf 
a  peacock  in  one  of  the  Cockpen  walks,  while  I  was  rtifl  i« 
petticoats,  is  the  most  distant  recollection  that  I  hire. 

My  father  was  then  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  MiJk^isB; 
he  was  afterwards  also  JudgeJLdmiral,  and  fcnally  a  Biroerf 
Exchequer.  My  mother  was  Janet  Rannie,  one  of  the  tr? 
daaghters  of  Captain  Rannie,  of  MeUille.  Her  si«t<r  wv 
married  to  Henry  Bnndas.the  first  Viscount  MelfiHe;  ■: 
besides  this  near  alliance  by  marriage,  tmi  family  and  tfcst  d 
the  once  powerful  bouse  of  Amistoii  wore  oenneeted  by  Wo*, 
and  on  habits  of  very  friendly  intima(7. 

My  father  was  a  man  of  strong  sense,  and  with  bo  tft:- 
siou  to  a  joke,  whether  theoreticAl  or  pruciical.  He  n 
one  of  the  many  good  fathers,  who,  from  mere  want  of  »s- 
sideration  and  method,  kept  his  children  at  a  distance.  H.' 
mother  waa  the  best  woman  I  hate  ever  known.  If  1 «« 
to  survive  her  for  a  thousand  years,  I  should  still  ki« » 
deep  and  grateful  recollection  of  her  kindness,  her  pietj,  tc 
dovotiou  to  her  family,  and  her  earnest,  gentle,  aad  Chrnui- 
anxiety  for  their  happiness  in  this  lile  and  in  the  Lf<  '- 
come. 

After  describing  the  state  of  the  meadows  v^ 
the  family  removed  to  Hope  Park,  with  at  tfc« 
time  no  inclosures  between  them  awl  the  Pe«tJa*». 
or  the  wilds  of  Pceblcshire,  Lord  Coekbsra  eai^' 
up  to  memory  the  terrors  of  the  Higk  School,  *»: 
which  he  was  exposed  at  an  early  agie.  He  ^ 
cribes  truly,  we  fear,  the  general  arcrsios  tf 
ingenious  youth  in  these  days  to  the  dead  hsp^f^ 
which  was  not  a  remarkable  feeling  wkes  tM 
nature  of  their  tasks  is  eoosidered,  and  the  v>7 
in  which  they  were  enforced.  Flogging  »«  *** 
ministered,  in  an  equitable  manner,  00  far  «  ^^ 
believe  that  the  old  masters  of  tht  bireh  hd  «^^ 
faith  in  its  efficiency,  and  few  favourites  in  ^^ 
respect.  They  liked  the  duty;  and  dischsigei ;: 
with  a  xeal  tnat  reconciled  their  pupib  in  •^^*^- 
years  to  the  severe  laws  of  their  limes.  Bow  «9; 
had  been  flogged  daily  at  school  were  not  hkt*^^ 
after  life  to  oppose  strongly  the  application  ol  -i-* 
lash  in  a  free  and  plentilul  manner.  The  g«B*^ 
tion  interpreted  too  literally  the  idvioe  respectaj 
the  rod,  which  certainly  was   not  spared.   I^^ 
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Gockbnm's  coofessiofl  might  be  commonly  adopted ; 
but  few  men  come  to  the  confessional  with  the 
same  frank  purpose. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

In  October,  1787, 1  was  sent  to  the  High  School.  HaTing 
Dever  been  at  a  pablie  school  before,  aod  this  one  being 
BotorioiM  for  its  8eTerit|  and  riotonsness,  I  approached  its 
ttlla  vith  trembling,  and  felt  dizzy  when  I  sat  down  amidst 
above  100  new  faces.  We  had  been  living  at  Leith,  for  sea 
bathiog,  for  some  weeks  before ;  and  I  was  taken  to  school 
by  our  totor.  The  only  thing  that  relieved  my  alarm,  as 
he  hsoled  me  along,  was  the  diversion  of  crossing  the  arches 
of  the  Sonth  Bridge,  which  wei'e  then  unfinished,  on  planks. 
The  person  to  whose  nncontrolled  discipline  I  was  now  mh- 
jected,  though  a  good  man,  an  intense  student,  and  filled,  bnt 
rather  in  the  memory  than  in  the  head,  with  icnowledge,  was 
aa  bad  a  schoolmaster  as  it  is  possible  to  fancy.  X7n- 
aeqaainted  with  the  natare  of  youth,  ignorant  even  of  the 
characters  of  his  own  boys,  and  with  not  a  conception  of  the 
art  or  of  the  dnty  of  alfnring  them,  he  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  drive  them  ;  and  this  he  did  by  constant  and  indis- 
criminate harshness. 

The  effects  of  this  were  very  hartfnl  to  all  his  pupils. 
Out  of  the  whole  four  years  of  my  attendance  there  were 
probably  not  tea  days  in  which  I  was  not  flogged,  at  least 
oBce.  Tet  I  never  entered  the  class,  nor  left  it,  without 
feeling  perfectly  goalified,  both  in  ability  and  preparation,  for 
its  whole  business;  which,  being  confined  to  Latin  alone, 
and  in  necessarily  short  tasks,  since  every  one  of  the  boys 
had  to  rhyme  over  the  very  same  words,  in  the  very  same 
way,  was  no  great  feat.  But  I  was  driven  stupid.  Oh ! 
the  bodily  and  mental  weariness  of  sitting  six  hours  a-day, 
staring  idly  at  a  page,  without  motion  and  witliout  thought, 
and  trembling  at  the  gradual  approach  of  the  merciless  giant. 
I  never  got  a  single  prize,  and  once  sat  boobU  at  the  anuual 
public  examination.  The  beauty  of  no  Roman  word,  or 
thought,  or  action  ever  occurred  to  me ;  nor  did  I  ever 
£ucy  that  Latin  was  of  any  use  except  to  torture  boys. 

The  Rector  of  that  period,  Dr.  Adam,  was  an 
estimable  man,  and  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
affections  of  the  boys,  after  any  that  they  possessed 
by  nature  had  been  nearly  whipped  out  of  them. 
With  considerable  modesty  the  author  writes: — 
•*  Not  one  of  the  boys  of  my  class  has  reached  any 
great  eminence  ;  which,  indeed,  has  been  attained 
by  only  two  boys  who  were  at  the  classes  of  the 
High  School  in  my  time.  These  two  were  Francis 
Homer  and  Henry  Brougham/'  He  might  have 
allowed  his  own  name  to  be  added  to  the  two 
friends,  and  so  made  three,  but  the  pablio  can  do 
that  for  him.  Even  then  innovations  began  in  the 
High  School  The  boys  subscribed  together  for  a 
book,  which  Homer,  in  their  name,  presented  to 
the  Beetor.  The  proceeding  was  without  precedent, 
and  wm  the  father  of  all  the  "testimonials"  now 
so  common.  The  vale  of  the  Qnla  was  the  first 
tour  on  a  large  Bcale  made  by  the  future  judge,  who 
says :— "  When  I  knew  it  first,  Qalashiels  was  a 
rural  hamlet ;  the  house  of  Torwoodlee  stood  bare 
a&d  staring;  and  tiie  high  road  ran  on  the  west 
side  of  the  valley.  The  old  laird  of  Torwoodlee 
survived  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  having  planted 
judiciously,  in  seeing  his  now  beautiful  place  nearly 
buried  in  foliage.  Galashiels  has  become  the  Glas- 
gow of  Selkirkshire.** 

TO  COLLZGK. 

In  October,  1798, 1  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Edin- 
bargh. 


My  first  class  was  for  more  of  that  weary  Latin;  an  ex- 
eellent  thing,  if  it  had  been  got.  For,  all  I  have  seen  since, 
and  all  I  felt  even  then,  have  satisfied  me  that  there  is  no 
solid  and  graceful  foundation  for  boys*  mindo  lilce  classical 
learning,  grammatically  acquired  ;  and  that  all  the  modern 
substitutes  of  what  is  called  weful  knowledge,  breed  Utile 
beyond  conceit,  vulgarity,  and  general  ignorance.  It  is  not 
the  mere  acquaintance  with  the  two  immottal  languages  that 
constitutes  the  value,  though  the  value  of  this  is  incalculable, 
but  the  early  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  the  necessary  re- 
ception of  precise  rules,  of  which  the  use  and  the  teason- 
ableness  ii  in  due  time  disclosed.  Bnt  the  miitchief  was  that 
little  Latin  was  acqdired.  The  class  was  a  constant  scene  of 
unchecked  idleness  ^and  disrespectful  mirth.  Oar  time  was 
worse  than  lost. 

Andrew  Dalzel,  the  author  of  "  Collectanea  Grseca"  and 
other  academical  books,  taught  my  next  class — the  Greek.  At 
the  mere  teaching  of  a  language  Xo  boys,  he  was  ineffective. 
How  is  it  possible  for  the  elements,  including  the  very  letters, 
of  a  language  to  be  taught  to  one  hundred  boys  at  ouce,  by 
a  single  lecturing  professor  P  To  the  lads  who,  like  me,  to 
<rhora  the  very  alphabet  was  new,  required  positive  teaching , 
the  class  was  utterly  useless.  Nevertheless,  thongh  not  a 
good  schoolmaster,  it  is  a  duty,  and  delightful,  to  record 
Dalaers  value  as  a  general  exciter  of  boys*  minds.  Dagald 
Stewart  alone  excepted,  he  did  me  more  good  than  all  the 
other  instructors  I  had.  Mild,  affectionate,  simple,  an 
absolute  enthusiast  about  learning — particularly  classical, 
and  especially  Greek;  with  an  innocence  of  soul  and  of 
manner  which  imparted  an  air  of  honest  kindliness  to  what- 
ever he  said  or  did,  and  a  slow,  soft,  formal  voice,  he  was  a 
great  favourite  with  all  boys,  and  with  all  good  men.  Never 
was  a  voyager,  out  in  quest  of  new  islands,  more  delixhted 
in  finding  one,  than  he  was  in  discovering  any  good  quality 
in  any  humble  youth. 

Dalsel  was  clerk  to  the  general  Assembly,  but  he 
thought  that  it  is  partly  owing  to  its  Presbyterian- 
ism  that  Scotland  is  less  classical  than  Episcopal 
England. 

"  After  being  thus  kept  about  nine  years  at  two 
dead  languages,  which  they  did  not  learn,  Cockbum 
and  his  companions  joined  Professor  Eiulayson's 
logical  class;  and  *<  although  neither  he  nor  his 
class  were  logical,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
yet  they  learned  something  there.  The  moral 
philosophy  of  Dugald  Steward  next  came  before 
them  in  due  rotation,  and  it  is  a  luxury  to  recall  it. 
Lord  Cockbum  always  considered  Dugald  Stewart 
"  one  of  the  greatest  didactic  orators."  "  No  in- 
telligent pupil  of  his  ever  ceased  to  respect  philo- 
sophy, or  was  ever  false  to  his  principles,  without 
feeling  the  crime  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of 
the  morality  that  Stewart  had  taught  him.**  De« 
bating  societies  were  commenced  in  oounexion  with 
the  college  classes,  in  1796,  and  were  useful  in 
training  the  minds  of  the  young.  To  them,  perhaps, 
Edinburgh  was  indebted  for  that  batch  of  young 
Whigs  who  certainly  imbued  Scotland  with  their 
principles.  "  Swearing  and  drunkenness  were  the 
fashions  of  the  day."  <'  Swearing  was  thought  the 
right  and  work  of  a  gentleman."  Yet  Thomas 
Boston  had  been  proclaiming  among  them  that  it 
was  the  most  absurd  of  all  sins,  for  the  swearer 
served  the  devil  for  nothing.  We  can  recollect 
when  gentlemen  swore  deeply  and  loudly,  as  a 
mark  of  their  order,  and  can  understand  the 
Judge,  Braxfield,  apologising  to  a  lady  whom  he 
had  damned  at  whist  for  bad  play,  by  declaring 
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that  he  had  mistaken  her  for  his  wife,  to  whom,  of 
course,  no  apology  would  have  been  due. 

The  prevailiug  dinner  hour  was  three  o*clook,  and 
it  was  altered  to  four,  to  five,  and  at  last  to  six, 
after  great  opposition  to  each  change;  but  what  the 
public  have  lost  in  time  thej  have  gained  in  the 
suppression  of  sentiments  and  toasts.  It  was 
between  1820  and  1830  that  Lord  Cockbum 
wrote : — "  I  doubt  if,  from  the  year  1811,  when  I 
married,  I  have  closed  above  one  day  in  the  month 
of  my  town  life  at  home  and  alone.  It  is  always 
some  scene  of  domestic  conviviality,  either  in  my 
own  house  or  in  a  friends.  And  this  is  the  habit  of 
all  my  best  friends.*' 

Great  changes  had  come  over  the  aspect  of 
society  in  Lord  Cockburn's  lifetime.  In  no  respect 
was  this  more  more  marked  than  in  the  outward 
observance  of  religion.  He  wrote :— "  If  we  are 
to  believe  what  some  religious  persona  themselves 
assure  us,  religion  is  now  almost  extinct.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent time ;  and  I  am  certain  that  it  would  be  much 
more  so  if  the  modern  dictators  would  only  accept 
of  that  as  a  religion  which  was  considered  to  be  so 
by  their  devout  fathers." 

Sir  Harry  Moncrieff,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  Lord  Advocate,  the  father  of  the  late  Lord 
Moncrieff,  was  minbter  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  the 
recollections  of  him  appear  always  to  have  been 
sunny  spots  in  Lord  Cockburn's  memory.  Princi- 
pal Robertson's  family  were  very  intimate  with  the 
Cockbum*s.  He  was  a  pleasant* looking  old  man, 
with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity  and  intelligence,  a 
large  projecting  chin,  a  small  hearing  trumpet, 
fastened  by  a  black  ribbon  to  a  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  and  a  rather  large  wig,  powdered  and 
curled. 

Old  Adam  Fergusson,  the  historian  of  Rome, 
was  another  neighbour.  "  Ue  looked  like  a  phi- 
losopher from  Lapland,  whose  palsy  ought  to  have 
killed  him  in  hb  fiftieth  year;  but  rigid  care 
enabled  him  to  live  uncrippled,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  nearly  fifty  years  more.**  Dr.  James  Black 
was  a  "striking  and  beautiful"  person;  a  vegetarian 
nearly,  in  days  of  great  eaters.  "  He  died  seated, 
with  a  bowl  of  milk  on  his  knees,  of  which  his 
ceasing  to  live  did  not  spill  a  drop."  Then  they 
had  Dr.  Thomas  MacKnight,  the  author  of  the 
"  Harmony  of  the  Four  Qospels,"  and  he  was  a 
nocturnal  student,  whose  morning  walk  in  the 
meadows  began  at  two  o'clock.  John  Erskine, 
"how  everybody  reverenced  him!  He  was  all 
soul  and  no  body ;"  never  such  a  spectre,  and 
never  such  a  spirit ;  a  perfect  contrast  to  his  col- 
league. Principal  Jackson.  Lord  Cockburn's 
gallery  of  portraits  of  old  gentlemen  is  interesting, 
but  not  so  amusing  as  hb  recoUections  of  the 
notable  ladies  of  his  youth,  of  whom  he  remarks, 
with  charming  simplicity,  "  All  these  female  Nes- 
tors  were  not  merely  decorous  in  matters  of 
religion,  but  really  pious;  yet  they  would  all 
have  been  deemed  irreligious  now;"  and  that 
seems  to  be  very  probable. 


FAKINBS  OF  THE   LAST  CENTURY. 

The  dose  of  the  last  century  was  remarkibb 
for  the  number  and  the  severity  of  its  famiaes. 
The  throne  of  France  depends  upon  the  harvests, 
and  the  great  revolution  was  incited,  like  Biiooc 
changes  since  then,  by  want  Loni  CodLbora 
was  bom  in  1779,  but  the  difficulties  of  1783  did 
not  reach  him.  Twelve  years  afterwards  he  was 
able  to  observe  the  consequences  of  a  bad  crop. 

la  the  yean  1795  and  1796.  there  vas  a  greater  telk 
than  hai  ever  linoe  Tisited  the  British  Islands.  Oa  the  ¥\ 
of  March,  1795,  ahoot  eleven  thousand  penoos,  being  pro* 
hahly  about  an  eighth  of  the  population,  vere  fed  by  cbsritr 
in  Edinburgh.  I  have  neter  forgotten  the  famine,  perhtpi 
becaase  it  was  the  first  I  had  seen.  A  public  prodaiaatiot 
specified  the  eiaet  quantity  of  bread  which  neh  familj  oazlit 
to  consume,  being  a  loaf,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  for  each  iadiri- 
dual  weekly — an  odd  prcceeding ;  but  it  gave  a  raeaaurr,sad  s 
ground  for  economy,  which  were  useful.  Then  waa  the  triampli, 
and  the  first  introdaction,  of  public  kitchens.  Count  Rata* 
fords,  and  cooking  eommittees.  Chemistry  atruoed  itwlf  to 
eitract  ontriment  from  everything.  One  ingenioos  sseniee 
in  wealthy  houses  was  to  produce  an  appearaooe  of  wheat  al 
table  without  the  reality.  So  dishes  were  invented  whidi  ia 
shape  and  colour  resembled  the  forbidden  aitielea,  and  tte 
knife  often  struck  on  what  seemed  good  pil-cmat,  bat  «as 
only  clay.  Jacobins  had  a  great  advantage  in  haruig  their 
heads  set  up  already  on  an  economical  system.  Soaoe  psltij 
Tories  toolc  this  opportunity  of  saring  the  powder  tax ;  caly 
caatioualy  announcing  that  this  was  done  on  no  revolstioBtrf 
principle,  bat  solely  in  order  that  the  stomaeh  night  grt 
what  would  be  waatad-  on  the  hair.  Thia  aaaiomlaftioB  ts 
disloyaltyi  however,  waa  thought  daaseroua ;  and  thefefioct 
the  correct  course  was  still  to  whiten  the  head,  but  to  siike 
the  powder  of  chalk,  or  any  other  substance  not  osasllj 
eaten. 

The  state  of  people's  knowledge  of  politioal  eeoooaj  st 
this  period  may  be  judged  of  from  .he  fact,  that  panishiaj 
what  were  held  to  be  the  crimes  of  Forestalling  and  JUtatt- 
ing  was  deemed  one  of  the  cures  of  thk  loog-eoatiaaed 
dearth  i  and  this  with  the  entire  approbatioii  of  tlw  p«h&. 
The  same  idea  prevailed  in  England.  The  estent  iadeid  ts 
which  the  freedom  of  trade  was  interfered  with,  by  ma 
petty  aathority,  is  scarcely  credible  now,  WfaencTer  jffica 
rose  higher  than  purchasers  liked,  there  was  a  eiy  of  icgsi 
interference ;  and  this  cry  was  Tery  often  aaooeasfiBL  tW 
price  of  bread  was  dirodiy  and  habi^Bliy  ragaktid  aritkia 
burgh,  and  indizectly  beyond  it,  \^  the  magistvateSi  who  ftr 
many  years  after  this  issued  periodical  prodamstioai 
**  setting  the  assize  of  bread."  The  charge  for  post-hona 
was  regulated  in  the  same  way.  No  letter  of  horses  eoaU 
demand  more  from  the  hirer  than  what  Ibwa  Ooaaetb  «r 
Justices  of  the  Peace  prescribed.  All  this,  X  beltev^  w 
agreeable  to  law ;  for  the  Court  of  Sossiou  sustaiacd,  sad 
sometimes  even  acted  directly  as  a  regulator  of  prices.  B<it 
the  wonder  is  how  snch  a  system  coold  be  enforced,  for  si 
least  thirty  years  after  the  publicatioa  of  the  Weskk  of 
Nations. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  retract,  bo 
wonder  exists  in  the  case ;  for  even  now  we  ire 
compelled  to  follow  the  same  oonrse.  hj  k^ol 
Parliament,  eighty  years  after  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions has  enlightened  the  world. 

THE  &hkYE&  OF  SCOXJUUID. 

The  following  information  is,  probaUy,  nev  to 
many  readers,  although  hale  and  hearty  old  gcfitle- 
men  may  exist  among  us,  aoeordiog  to  Loid  Coek- 
bum's  statements,  on  which  any  wnoont  of  leiiam 
may  be  placed,  who  ia  their  youth  held  sIstss  a 
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Scotland,  neither  black  nor  brown ;  bat  veritable 
irhita  o^ers,  as  white  as  colliers  ever  can 
le:- 

For  example,  there  are  few  people  who  now  know  that  so 

recently  at  1799  there  were  slaves  io  this  coantry.    Twenty- 

fivs  yean  before,  tliat  is,  in  1775,  there  ixiTist  have  been 

thoDsaads  of  them ;  for  this  was  then  the  condition  of  all 

oar  colliers  and  sailers.     They  were  literally  slaves.    They 

Goold  not  be  killed  nor  directly  tortared ;  but  they  belonged, 

like  the  serfs  of  an  older  time,  to  their  respective  works,  with 

vhieb  they  were  sold  as  a  part  of  the  gearing.    With  a  few 

veiy  rigid  exoeptioos,  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the 

itmily  was  the  condition  of  the  whole  house.    For  thongh  a 

child,  if  newer  entered  with  the  work,  was  free,  yet  entering 

w»  its  natural  and  almost  certain  destination  ;  for  its  doing 

10  was  valoable  to  its  father,  and  its  getting  into  any  other 

employment  in  the  neighboorkood  was  resisted  by  the  owner, 

so  that  wives,  daughters,  and  sons  went  on  from  generation 

to  grneratioD,  under  the  system  which  was  the  family  doom. 

(H  course  it  was  the  interest  of  a  wise  master  to  use  them 

well,  as  it  was  to  use  his  other  cattle  well.     Bat,  as  usual, 

the  human  animal  had  the  worst  of  it.     It  had  rights,  and 

ooald  provoke  by  alluding^  to  them.     It  could  alarm  aud 

matiny.    It   could  not  be  slain,  bat  it  had  no  proteotion 

sgainst  fits  of  tyranny  or  anger.    We  do  not  now   know 

iDQch  of  their  exact  personal  or  domestu:  condition.    But  we 

know  what  ^heir  work  make*  them,  even  when  they  are  free, 

and  within  the  jealous  benevolence  of  a  softer  age. 

The  difficulties  once  felt  in  dealing  with  the  mora 
Atate  of  colliers*  villages,  which  have  now  almost 
disappeared,  may  be  assigned  to  this  slavery ;  and 
with  it  the  repognance  of  ordinary  labourers  to  the 
occupation,  even  although  more  productive  than 
surface  labour. 

ABBITBABY    POWEB. 

The  people  of  Scotland  during  last  century  had  lost 
all  their  rights,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The  Town 
Council  bad  contrived  to  render  their  members 
self  elective  and  the  freeholders  of  the  counties 
were  comprised  Into  a  compact  body  of  two  thou- 
sand strong  J  yet,  under  this  forfeiture  of  political 
influence,  few  men  of  the  present  generation  would 
readily  believe  that  the  following  statement  only 
narTBtes  an  ocoamnoe  of  a  very  common  character. 
We  had  not  only  slavery,  but  a  slave  trade,  in  the 
generation  before  Lord  Cockburn,  and  the  removal 
of  obnoxious  persons  to  the  plantations  was  an 
easy  and  regular  process. 

The  council's  two  great  orgtios  were  John  Gray  and  James 
Laiog.  Gray  was  city  clerk ;  a  judicious  man,  with  a  belly, 
ithiie  hair,  and  decorous  black  clothes  ;  famous  for  drinking 
punch,  holding  his  tongue,  and  doing  jobs  quietly ;  a  res- 
pectable and  useful  officer,  with  an  exclusive  devotion  to  the 
town-council,  but  with  such  municipal  wisdom,  and  such  an 
intimate  acquaintance  wiUi  their  affairs,  that  he  was  cftener 
the  master  than  the  slave.  There  was  a  person  of  this  class 
in  almost  every  royal  burgh.  If  Gray  was  the  head  of  the 
touBeil,  Laiag  was  its  hand.  He  was  one  of  the  clerks, 
and  managed  sueh  police  as  we  then  had ;  and,  ahhoogh  not 
an  officer  in  the  old  Town  Guard,  could,  as  representing  the 
msgistratea,  employ  it  as  he  chose.  It  is  iucredible  now  how 
DDch  power  this  nan  had,  and  how  mocfa  ho  was  feared. 
Bis  masters,  to  whom  he  was  all  apparent  obeisance,  felt  that 
Ibey  could  not  do  without  his  activity  and  experience.  He 
knew  this,  and  adventured  accordingly  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  with  sagacity  enough  to  keep  olear  of  offinsive  excess 
towards  tbrm,  he  did  tlmoel  anything  cl&ethat  be  chose.  Ue 
had  more  sense  than  to  meddle  with  the  rich,  but  over  the 
people  he  tyrannised  to  his' heart's  cdnteot.    For  example—^ 


about  the  year  1795,  six  or  eight  baker  lads  of  good  charac 
ter,  and  respectable  thongh  humble  parentage,  being  a  little 
jolly  one  night,  were  making  a  noise  in  the  street.  This 
displeased  Mr.  Laing,  who  had  a  notion  that  nobody  could 
be  drunk  with  safety  to  the  public  except  himself.  So  he 
had  the  lads  apprehended ;  and  as  they  did  not  appear  in  the 
morning,  their  friends  became  alarmed,  and  applied  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henry)  Jardine,  a  sealous  partizan  of  govern- 
ment, who  took  an  interest  In  the  family  of  one  of  then. 
Mr.  Jardine  told  me  that  next  morning  he  inquired  about 
them,  when  Laing  told  him  that  he  need  give  himself  no 
trouble,  because  **  they  are  all  beyond  Inchkeiih  by  (kit  timer 
And  so  they  were.  He  had  sent  them  on  board  a  tender 
lying  in  Leith  Roads,  which  he  knew  was  to  sail  that  morn- 
ing. This  was  done  by  his  own  authority,  without  a  con* 
viction,  or  a  charge,  or  an  offence.  They  had  been  troublesome, 
and  this  was  the  very  way  of  dealing  with  such  people.  Such 
proceedings  were  far  from  uncommon,  especially  during  the 
war,  when  the  navy  and  the  army  were  convenient  receptacles 
of  all  it  was  comfortable  to  get  quit  of  summarily.  Legal 
redress  waa  vei^  seldom  resorted  to. 

The  progress  of  the  people  within  the  last  sixty- 
years  is  an  encouragement  for  perseverance  to 
those  who  strive,  often,  as  they  think,  without 
hope,  agaiust  abuses,  si  ill  perpetrated,  or  for  rights, 
still  withheld.  The  State  trials  for  sedition  at  that 
period  were  compared  by  one  who  knew  them  well 
to  the  days  of  Lauderdale  and  Dalzel.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  the  dark  old  house  where 
all  this  dirty  work  was  done. 

TEX  OLD  COUBT  HOUSE, 

The  modern  nocommodation  for  the  ooorts  is  so  ampla 
that  it  is  curious  to  recollect  its  amount,  and  how  it  looked 
before  1803,  when  the  jndges  began  to  ait  in  two  separate 
chambers.  The  den  called  The  Inner  House  then  held  tho 
whole  hf  een  judges.  It  was  a  low  square-like  room,  not,  I 
think,  above  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide.  It  stood  just  off 
the  KOQth-eaat  corner  of  the  Outer  House ;  with  the  Exeheqner, 
entrring  from  the  Farlit  ment  Cloae,  nght  above.  The  Ba« 
rons,  being  next  the  sky,  had  access  to  the  flat  leaden  roof, 
where  I  have  seen  ray  father,  who  was  one  of  them,  walking 
in  his  robes.  The  Inner  House  was  so  cased  in  venerable 
dirt  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  it  had  ever  been 
painted ;  but  it  was  all  of  a  daik  brownish  hne.  There  waa 
a  gallery  over  the  bar,  and  so  low  that  a  barrister  in  afrensy 
was  in  danger  of  hitting  it.  A  hnge  fire-place  stood  behind 
the  Lord  Presider.t's  chair,  with  one  of  the  stone  jama 
cracked,  and  several  of  the  bars  of  the  large  grate  broken. 
That  grate  was  always  at  least  half  fall  of  dust.  It  proba* 
bly  had  never  been  completely  cleared  sinee  the  institntion 
of  the  Conrt  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  hearthstone, 
the  fender,  and  the  chimney-piece  were  all  massive,  and  all 
undisturbed  by  any  purification.  On  the  one  side  of  that 
fire-place  there  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  frame  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  on  the  other  side  the  Ten  Commandments ;  each 
worked  in  faded  goldthread  lettera  into  a  black  velvet 
ground.  Qeorge  Cranstoune  used  to  propose  adding  a  Scrip- 
tural verso  to  be  set  over  the  head  of  each  judge,  and  had 
culled  the  texts. 

If  George  Cranstoun  could  have  set  the  texts 
befwe  the  eyes  of  these  old  fellows,  they  might 
have  been  of  more  use  than  above  their  heads. 
Lord  Monboddo  was,  in  Lord  Gockbum's  opinion, 
an  old  Judge  of  good  abilities — and  Swinton  was  a 
very  excellent  person  ''  dull,  mild,  solid, '  and 
plodding.     The  Lauderdale  of  that  day  was 

OLD  Baxxvisin. 

Bnt  the  gi&ni  of  the  bench  wai  Braafield.  Uij  very  uame 
makes  people  start  yet. 
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StronK  built  and  dark,  with  rough  ^ebrowi,  powerful 
eyes,  threateninfr  lips,  and  a  low  growling  Toice,  he  was  like 
a  formidable  blacksmith.  His  aocent  and  bis  dialect  were 
exngg^rated  Scotch ;  his  language,  like  hit  tkoaghtt,  short, 
atrong,  and  oonclusive. 

Oar  commercial  jarisprudence  was  onlj  rising  when  he 
was  sinking,  and,  being  no  reader,  he  was  too  old  both  in 
life  and  in  habit  to  master  it  familiarly;  though  even  here 
he  was  inferior  to  no  Scotch  lawyer  of  his  time,  except  Hay 
Campbell,  the  Lord  President.  Bat  within  the  rang»  of  the 
feudal  and  the  Civil  branches,  and  in  every  matter  depending 
on  natural  ability  and  practical  sense,  he  was  very  great;  and 
his  power  arose  more  from  the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  his 
vigorous  application  of  principle,  than  from  either  the  extent 
or  the  accuracy  of  his  learning.  I  have  heard  good  observers 
describe  with  admiration  how,  having  worked  out  a  principle, 
he  followed  it  in  its  application,  fearlessly  and  triumphantly, 
dashing  all  unworthy  obstructions  aside,  and  pnshed  on  to  his 
resuU  with  the  vigour  and  disdain  of  a  consummate  athlete. 
And  he  had  a  colloquial  way  of  arguing,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer,  which,  done  in  his  clear  and  abrupt  style, 
imparted  a  dramatic  directness  and  vivacity  to  the  scene. 

Almost  the  only  story  of  him  I  ever  heard  that  had  some 
fun  in  it  without  immodesty,  was  when  a  butler  gave  up  his 
place  because  his  lordship's  wife  was  always  scolding  him. 
"  Lord  I"  he  exclaimed,  ye've  little  to  coiuplaiu  o* :  ye  maj 
be  thankfu*  ye're  no  married  to  her.** 

Bat  Oockbura  styles  his  oonduot  as  »  oriminal 
judge  a  disgrace  to  the  age,  which  certes  could  not 
have  been  very  easily  disgraced.  To  Francis 
Horner's  father,  who  had  a  spice  of  liberalism  hid 
within  him,  Braxfield  whispered  '*Come  awa, 
Maister  Homer,  come  awa,  and  help  us  to  hang 
ane  o'  the  damned  scoundrels." 

XIELI&ION. 

One  reason  for  the  easy  state  of  religion  in  Lord 
Cockburn's  younger  years  is  supplied  by  his  own 
hand.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  the 
Ministers  "  had  fallen  almost  entirely  out  of  good 
lay  society."  Patronage  reserved  pulpits,  for  those 
whose  ambition  ended  in  pleasing  their  political 
masters ;  but  the  system  which  "  produced  cauld-' 
rife  preachers  did  not  even  supply  society  with 
well  educated  and  agreeable  gentlemen."  The 
poverty  of  the  Town  Oounoil  produced  a  revolution, 
at  least  in  Edinburgh. 

The  first  circurestanoe  that  afterwards  tended  to  revive  it 
waa  the  poverty  of  town-councils.  It  was  necessary  to  fill 
churches,  for  the  sake  of  the  seat  rents ;  and  churches  could 
only  be  filled  by  putting  in  ministers  for  whom  congrega- 
tions would  pay.  This  business  principle  operated  seriously 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  magistrates  had  laid  out  large  rams 
in  building  and  repairing  kirks.  This  brought  ikndrew 
Thomson  into  the  oily;  which  wu  the  opening  of  his 
career.  His  Whig  leputation  waa  so  odious,  that  it  rather 
seemed  at  one  time  as  if  civic  beggary  would  be  preferred  to 
it ;  and  most  vehemently  was  his  entrance  into  our  un- 
troubled fold  opposed.  But,  after  as  much  plotting  as  if  it 
had  b«en  for  the  Popedom,  he  got  in,  and  in  a  few  years  re> 
warded  hia  electors  by  drawing  abont  £1,800  a  year  for  them ; 
a  fact  which,  of  it*elf,  loosened  all  the  city  churches  liom 
the  dead  sea  in  which  they  were  standing. 

or  our  native  Presbyterian  seceders,  Stnithers,  who  died 
in  1807»  was  the  only  one  in  Edinburgh  who  was  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  eloquence.  I  know  no  other  person  of  the 
class  who  attracted  people  of  good  taste,  not  of  his  commu- 
nity, to  his  church,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
preach.  Uis  Inst  chapel  was  in  College-street,  but  before  it 
was  built  he  preached  in  the  Circus,  a  place  of  theatrical 
exhibition,  at  the  head  of  Ijcith  Walk.    It  was  strange  to 


see  the  pit,  bos,  and  galleries  filled  with  devout  worshtppctt 
and  to  detect  the  edges  of  the  scenes  and  other  vestigrs  of 
the  Saturday  night,  while  a  pulpit  was  brought  forward  to 
the  front  of  the  stage,  on  which  there  stood  a  taO,  pale,  veil- 
dressed  roan,  earnestly  but  gently  alluring  the  audienos  to 
religion  by  elegant  declamation.  However,  as  my  eoontrj. 
men  have  no  superstition  abont  the  stone  and  lime  of  tbe 
temple,  it  did  very  well  Strut  hers  was  not  of  any  superior 
talent  or  learning,  but  as  a  ple<i:>iQg  and  elegant  preacher  be 
was  far  above  any  Presbyterian  Dissenter  then  ioEdinbui^h. 

At  the  admission  of  Andrew  Thomson,  the  secoDd 
step  of  a  revolution  was  taken. 

EDUCATION. 

The  withdrawal  of  Dugald  Stewart  from  tlw 
College,  and  the  death  of  Dr.  Adam  of  the  High 
School,  darkened  the  prospects  of  education  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1809 ;  but  it  was  only  in  appearance  \ 
for  Dr.  Brown  followed  the  former,^  and  Professor 
Pillan  took  the  work  from  which  Adams  was 
withdrawn.  The  election  of  a  first-class  teacher 
then»  was  an  affair  requiring  much  arrangement. 

Two  sad  privationa  clouded  the  dose  of  tbe  year  IdQO* 
The  High  School  lost  Dr.  Adam,  and  the  College,  DagaU 
Stewart. 

Adam  died,  after  a  few  days  illoesa,  in  December.  Hii 
ruling  passion,  for  teaching,  waa  strong  in  death.  It  was 
in  his  bedchamber,  and  in  the  forenoon  that  be  died.  Fiod* 
ing  that  he  could  not  see,  he  uttered  a  few  words,  vrhieh  hafi 
been  variously  given,  but  all  the  aeconnta  of  which  nsu,— 
**  It  is  getting  dark,  boys  ;  we  roust  put  off  the  rest  till  to- 
morrow." It  was  the  darkness  of  death.  He  was  foUoved 
to  the  grave  (in  the  Chapel  of  Ease  near  WindiuiU<4treet)  bf 
many  eminent  and  grateful  pupila.  James  PiUana,  his  sac. 
cesser,  has  given  a  good  abort  skotiAi  of  him  in  the  **  Baey- 
dopsedia  Britannica." 

Mr.  Pillans  had  been  educated  at  tbe  Uigb  Sdiod,  sod 
waa  then  a  private  tutor  at  Bton.  His  friend  and  s^ool* 
fellow,  Francia  Homer,  advised  him  to  stand  ibr  tbe  Bedor* 
ship.  It  seemed  hopeless ;  but  he  tried,  and  bis  charaeiar 
carried  him  through.  His  superiority  to  the  other  caadw 
datea  was  never  doubted ;  but  the  black  spot  of  Whig^isai 
was  upon  him.  This  would  certainly  have  been  coedssite 
in  the  Town  Council,  had  not  some  of  hia  Irienda  there  pro- 
posed a  xefarenoe  to  a  few  of  the  judges^  iaohiding  Prtsidat 
Blair,  who  quashed  his  btethrep,  and  warmly  reeomnieiMy 
Pillans.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could  he  moie  importsat  or 
better  timed,  than  this  election.  The  modem  improteoetti 
in  education  were  just  beginning  to  dawn,  and  it  was  veiy 
material  to  secure  the  servioea  of  a  yonng  man  in  whoa  thdr 
spirit  were  strong.  Had  a  common>place  Choioe  beea  ta^ 
we  would  probably  have  lost  PiUans  permanently,  tbe  esrliest 
and  the  best  of  our  reformed  practical  teachera,  nod  «bo  ksi 
been  of  incalculable  use  throughout  the  whole  modem  ft9- 
gress  of  Scotch  Education. 

8LAV£BT,  JBF7BBY,  AKB  BCOTLASD. 

The  war  and  all  the  excitement  respecting  it 
were  scarcely  cbsed,  when  that  aeries  of  gnat 
public  meetings  began  in  Edmburgh,  which  baT« 
been,  on  all  leading  topics,  for  forty  years,  certaiolj 
instrumental  in  giving  a  Whig,  and  ultimately  a 
more  independent  tone  to  Scotch  politics. 

A  meeting  against  West  Indian  SUvery  wu  held  ia 
Edinburgh,  in  July,  1814.  Sir  Harry  Honerieff  took  thi 
lead  in  it»  and  a  petition  to  Parliament  waa  signed  hf  tea  « 
twelve  thousand  persons.  Except  for  victories  and  charity,  /iai 
waa  ihefrtt  asiembly  of  ike  peppte  for  a  puitic  oSf€ei  tiai 
had  occurred  here  for  about  20  yean ;  and  if  the  teraiiia- 
tion  of  alavery  in  our  West  Indian  colonies  had  beea  s 
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jAitlf  pelitical   malter,  it  could  not  have  bcfla  held  in 
Ediobargh  even  in  IS  14.     It  was  only  made  safe  and  res- 
pectable by  the  atteodaace  of  the  humane  and  the  pious  of 
all  politic-8 ;  and  even  with  this   mitigation,  it  excited  great 
a/Arm.    The  symptoms  iuvolved  in  the  fact  of  such  a  meet- 
iBg,  and  of  anch  a  petition,  were  not  unseen  by  any  party. 
M^'  exeelleni  friend,  Thomas  Erskiue,  was  united  with  me 
ia     the  charge  of  a  copy  of  the  petition  that  lay  for  sub- 
ica-iptiun  in  the  Grassmarket,  and  we  were  both  surprised  to 
to.  4  a  piece  of  Calvinistic  Whiggery,  we  thought  had  faded, 
sti  11  deeply  seated,  and  many  who  signed  the  petition  to  the 
CcMDiBODSt  shrunk  hack  from  the  one  to  the  Lords.     They 
CO  tild  not  get  over  the  Lordi  Spuiiual.     No  reasoning  would 
reconcile  them  to  the  title,  "  I  would  rather  not  homologate  " 
«ras  the  general  and  conclusive  answer. 

We  ha?e  ofteu  met  doubts  respecting  the  Lords 
Spiritual,  and  they  only  disappeared  as  petitioning 
b«came  a  common  practice.  The  progress  iu  fifteen 
years  in  Edinborgh  had  been  immense,  for  in  17U9, 
the  last  vestige  of  colliery  slavery  was  repealed, 
while  no  person  sought  that  reform,  which  was 
ejected  quietly  by  the  Government  as  a  matter  of 
propriety.  A  brief  reminiscence  of  the  man  who 
Ekiore  than  any  other,  perhaps,  wrought  out  these 
chsBges  in  Scotland  cannot  be  nnacceptable. 

Id  1816  Jeffrey  set  up  his  rustic  household  gods  at  Craig. 

orook,  where  all  his  subsequent  summers  hAve  been  passed. 

This  was  sciircely  a  merely  private  arrangement.     It  has 

n.ffected  the  hnppiness,  and  improved  both  the  heads  and 

lie^irts  of  all  the  worthies  of  this  place.     No  unoflicial  house 

in  Scotland  has  had  a  greater  influence  on  literary  ur  politic 

cal  opiomn.     Beautiful  though  the  spot,  as  he  has  kept  it,  is 

its  deepest  interest  arises  from  its  being  the  residence  of  such 

a  man.    Nothing  can  efface  the  days  they  have  passed  there 

from  the  recollection  of  his  friends.     Their  rural  festivities 

are  digoifiid  by  his  virtues  and  talents,  by  all  our  Edinburgh 

emiaenee,  and  by  almost  every   intereatiog  stranger.     The 

Craigerook  Saturdays  during  the  summer  session  I    Eseapc 

from  tbo  mart  and  the  town ;  loenery,  evergreens,  bowls,  talk, 

miith,  friendship,  and  wine,  inspire  better  luxury  than  that 

of  ths  Castle  of  Indolence,  without  any  of  its  dulncss. 

This  little  passage  is  in  the  present  tense,  but  the 
Saturday  afternoons  of  Craigerook  are  now  long 
past,  snd  Gockbnrn  lived  to  see  the  last  of  them, 
and  close  the  narrative.  Very  little  connected  with 
these  topics  is  the  subject  of  our  next  paragraph, 
bat  it  reflects  sadly  on  the  foresight  of  the  Scotch, 
ud  is  ono  blow  upon  their  good  name  for 
prodenoe. 

It  was  in  1816  also  we  heard  the  Urst  whisperings  of  what 
wsi  termed  *'The  National  Monument  of  Scotland."  The 
iies  of  commemorating  the  triumphs  of  the  late  war,  and  of 
ociting  the  heroisms  of  future  conflicts,  was  first  thrown 
OQt  publicly  at  a  county  meeting ;  and  the  scheme  was  often 
diica>sed  throughout  some  succeeding  years.  The  original 
plan  did  not  go  beyond  a  pillar,  or  some  snch  thing.  But 
there  were  some  who  thought  that  the  prevailing  efferves- 
Moee  of  military  patriotisn  created  a  good  opportunity  for 
ioprovittg  the  public  taate  by  the  erection  of  a  great  archi- 
tectanl  model.  The  Temple  of  Minerva,  placed  on  the 
CaltoQ  Hill,  struck  their  imaginations,  and  though  they  had 
00  expectation  of  being  able  to  realise  the  magnificent  con- 
eeptieo,  they  resolved,  by  beginning,  to  bring  it  within  the 
viiioo  of  a  diatant  practtcability.  What,  if  any  age  ahonld 
ftsish  it,  they  eonid  not  tell,  but  having  got  a  site,  a  statute, 
aod  aboot  £20,000,  they  had  the  honour  of  commencing  it. 

I'ortj  years  have  passed  since  amid  famine,  the 
idea  was  projected  of  this  National  Monument- 


bat  it  has  not  been  completed,  and  does  not  ap- 
proach completion.  A  project  is  now  before  the 
country  foe  the  erection  of  an  adequate  memorial 
of  the  greatest  Scotchman,  Wallace,  and  the  mis- 
take of  1816  might  be  wiped  away,  if  its  plan 
could  be  conjoined  with  the  pillars  on  the  Galton 
Hill,  so  as  to  annex  the  abortion  to  a  project  that, 
once  commenced,  cannot  fail. 

TH£   PAMIHE  Of  THIS  CENTURY. 

We  have  had  many  hard  years  for  the  poor  in  the 
currency  of  this  century,  but  the  worst  in  the 
thirty-two  years  between  the  peace  and  1847,  was 
in  the  season  immediately  after  Waterloo. 

The  year  1816  closed  bitterly  for  the  poor.  There  pro- 
hably  never  were  so  many  people  destitute  at  one  time  iu 
Edinburgh.  The  distress  was  less  in  severity  than  in  1797  ; 
but  the  population  having  increased,  it  whs  greater  in  extent 
Some  permanent  good  was  obtained  from  the  labour  of  the^ 
relieved.  Bruntsfield  links  were  cleared  of  whins,  and  of  old' 
qnarries ;  walks  were  mnde,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  Calton 
Hill ;  and  a  path  wns  cleared  along  the  base  of  the  perpen- 
dicular cliff  of  Salisbury  Crags.  Until  then  these  two  noble 
♦erraces  were  enjoyable  only  by  the  young  and  active. 

This  walk  along  the  Crags  was  the  first  thing  that  let  the 
people  see  wliat  we  were  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  by 
the  barbarous  and  wasteful  demolition  of  the  rock,  which  had 
been  proceeding  unchecked  for  nearly  thirty  years.  When 
I  firstt  scrambled  to  that  clifT,  which  must  have  been  about 
1788,  the  path  along  its  base  was  not  six  feet  wide,  and  in 
some  places  there  was  no  regular  path  at  all.  By  1816,  the 
cliif  had  been  so  quarried  away  that  what  used  to  be  the  foot- 
path WHS,  in  many  places,  at  least  100  feet  wide ;  and  if  this 
work  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  a  few  years  more,  the  whole 
face  of  the  rock  would  have  disappeared.  This  would  have 
implied  the  obliteration  of  some  of  the  strata  which  all  Edin- 
burgh ought  to  have  revered  as  Hutton^s  local  evidence  of 
the  Theory  of  the  earth,  and  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
features  of  our  scenery.  The  guilty  would  have  been— first, 
the  Hereditary  Keeper  of  the  Park,  who  made  money  of  the 
devastation  by  filing  the  stones  ;  secondly,  the  Town  Coun- 
cil and  the  Koad  Trustees,  who  bou;{ht  them ;  thirdly,  the 
Crown  and  its  local  officers,  who  did  not  check  the  atrocity. 
Of  these  the  Crown  was  the  least  criminal.  It  did  interfere 
at  last,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Henry  Brougham,  who  had 
often  clambered  among  these  glorious  rocks  as  a  boy,  to  pro- 
nounce as  Chancellor  the  judgment  which  finally  saved  a 
remnant  of  them. 

The  more  recent  period  embraced  in  these 
memorials  is,  in  some  particulars,  also  the  more 
interesting.  It  iuclndes  sketches  of  snch  men  as 
Chalmers  in  the  Church,  Abercromby  in  Parlia- 
ment, Mackenzie  in  the  learned  leisure  of  the 
times,  Stewart  iu-  philosophy,  and  others  remem- 
bered weU  by  the  busy  generation  of  our  own  timcf  • 
Lord  Cockbum  was  an  active  but  not  a  bigot  ted 
partizan,  and  he  would  not  have  suppressed  any- 
thing of  an  interesting  character,  known  to  him^ 
respecting  his  political  opponents;  yet  in  these 
memorials  he  was  not  writing  history ;  but  sketches 
from  his  intercourse  with  historical  personages,  or 
those  whom  he  has  almost  rendered  historical. 
Thus  it  comes  that  in  this  pleasant  book  we  read 
little  comparatively  of  the  members  of  the  Tory 
party  in  recent  times.  They  were  not  much  in  his 
"  set."  He  did  not  meet  them  frequently,  and 
thus  he  had  little  of  a  special  character  to  say  of 
them.    Of  one,  Sir  Waiter  Scott,  he  writes  always 
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and  often»  in  a  spirii  of  great  kindness,  but  be  be- 
longed to  the  nation  more  than  a  party.  Cockbum 
thus  relates  the  great  calamity  in  the  noTelist's 
business  connexions. 

Th«  opeoiDfT  of  the  year  1626,  will  ever  be  nd  to  those 
who  remember  the  tbouderboU  which  then  fclloa  Edioborgh, 
in  the  atterly  anezpected  bRiikraptcy  of  Scott,  implying  the 
rain  of.  Constable  the  bookseller,  and  of  BalUntyne,  the 
printer.  If  an  earthquake  had  swallowed  half  the  town,  it 
would  not  bave  produced  so  much  astonishment,  sorrow,  and 
dismay.  BaUantyoe  and  Constable  were  merehants,  and 
their  fall,  had  it  reached  no  fnrther,  might  have  been 
lamented  merely  as  the  casualty  of  commerce.  Bot  Sir 
Walter !  The  idea  that  his  practical  sense  had  so  far  left 
him  as  to  hare  permitted  him  to  dabble  in  trade,  had  never 
erosted  our  inagiaation.  How  humbled  we  felt  when  we 
taw  him*-the  pride  of  db  all,  dashed  from  his  lofty  and 
honourable  station,  and  all  the  frnits  of  hia  well* worked 
talents  gore.  He  had  not  then  even  a  political  enemy. 
There  was  not  one  of  those  whom  his  thoughtlessness  had 
80  sorely  proToked,  who  would  not  have  given  every  spiye 
farthing  he  powested  to  retrieve  Sir  Walter.  Well  do  I 
rtmember  hia  first  appearance  after  this  calamity  was 
divolged,  when  he  walked  into  court  one  day  in  January, 
1826.  There  wa»  no  alTeclntion,  and  no  reality,  ot/Behg  ii  ; 
no  look  of  indifTenrnce  or  defiance;  but  the  manly  and 
modest  ati  of  a  gentleman  conscious  of  some  folly,  but  of 
perfect  rectitude,  and  of  most  heroic  and  manly  resolotion. 
It  wai  on  that  Tcry  day,  I  beliere,  that  he  said  a  Tcry  fine 


thing.  Some  of  kit  friaada  ofared  Mb»  or  nikr  pnpoid 
to  offer  him,  enough  of  money,  aa  was  tappoaed,  to  mb 
him  to  arrange  with  his  creditors.  He  paused  for  a  moarat ; 
and  then,  recollecting  hia  powers,  md  proQdl7~*'No!  tb 
right  hand  ahall  work  it  all  off !"  Hit  friead  Willita  Chik 
supped  with  him  ose  night  after  hia  nia  wis  dadmi. 
They  difcassed  the  whole  affair,  ita  eauaas  aad  probaUc  ok. 
sequences,  opeiJy  and  playfully ;  till  at  last  thej  Iniche] 
over  their  noggins  at  the  change,  and  Sir  Walter  oWrrei 
that  he  felt  **  something  like  I^mbert  and  the  other  B^p. 
eides,**  who,  IVpya  says,  when  ho  saw  them  goiog  to  W 
hanged  and  quartered,  were  aa  ebaerful  aad  eonlortahli  a 
any  gentlemen  eonld  be  in  that  aitoatioa. 

We  presnine  that  Lord  Cockbnm  did  not  fiij 
leisure  to  continue  his  "  Memorials"  after  1830- 
vhere  the  present  admirable  volume  comes  to  &. 
abrupt  CO. elusion.  It  provokes  no  eriticisD, fx 
it  is  written  in  a  reiy  genial  spirit  towards  ercfr. 
body,  in  any  way  loveable,  and  even  in  the  cet- 
brated  case  of  Burke  the  murderer,  the  oolj  acei- 
dote  told  of  him,  although  the  author  was  his  wife's 
counsel  on  the  trial,  is  calculated,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  extenuate  his  crimes  :  and  eveu  the  medical  men 
are  spared.  Braxfield  and  Cockbum  were  at  tbe 
antipodes  of  judicial  practice ;  and  that  fact  cossli- 
tutes  a  leading  chann,  present  in  every  page  of  tb 
book. 


OBITUARY  OF  EMINENT  PERSONS. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  BART. 
Died  at  his  house.  Great  King-street,  Edinburgh, 
6th  May,  1856,  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  most  profoundly  erudite  men  that  Scotland 
has  produced,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  meta- 
physician of  modern  times.  He  was  born  in 
Glasgow,  in  1791.  His  grandfather,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University 
of  that  city,  by  his  wife,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr. 
William  Anderson,  had  a  son,  William  (who  died 
in  1793),  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  notice. 
His  mother  was  the  second  daughter  of  William 
Stirling,  Esq.,  heir  male  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Calder.  Sir  William  was  the  elder  of  two  sons. 
His  brother,  Thomas  Hamilton,  Esq.,  at  one  time 
an  oflBcer  in  the  army,  was  the  author  of  "The 
"Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril  Thornton,*'  a  novel, 
published  in  1827,  one  of  the  most  vigorously 
written  fictions  of  its  day ;  "  Men  and  Manners  in 
America,"  published  in  1833;  "Annals  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaigns,"  and  other  popular  works. 
Sir  William  studied  first  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards,  having  obtained  one  of 
the  Suell  Exhibitions,  in  Baliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  first  class  honours.  He  passed 
Advocate  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1813.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  of  Preston,  in 


East  Lothian,  and  Eingalton,  in  Renfrewshire  tk 
oldest  branch  of  the  noble  house  of  Hamibos, 
having,  in  1799,  devolved  upon  him,  he  took  ii« 
necessary  steps  to  have  his  right  acknowledgei 
and  on  the  24th  July,  J  816,  was,  by  a  mat  it 
spectable  jury,  before  the  Sheriff  of  Midloibiia, 
served  heir  male  in  general  to  Sir  Robert  Hamillot. 
the  second  baronet  of  the  family,  who  died,  i» 
married,  20ih  October,  1701.  By  that  retour.bt 
proved  himself  to  be,  of  the  house  of  Pfestooaad 
Fingalton,  the  twenty-fourth  in  lineal  iwl«  *«*J 
from  Sir  John  Fifz  Gilbert  de  Hainiltoo,  J^ 
Rjossaven  and  Fingalton,  who  lived  about  Iw 
and  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Gilbert,  the  foM» 
of  the  House  of  Hamilton  in  ScoUaad.  The  1m* 
of  Hossaven,  here  mentioned,  are  in  UnarWn^ 
and  afforded  an  occasional  title  to  the  heir-appw<" 
of  the  family.  Ross,  in  the  Gaelic,  f^^ 
promontory,  or  peninsula.  Bossaven,  tliercioff, » 
the  promontory  or  peninsula,  formed  by  ti«c  coo* 
fliuence  of  the  Aven  and  the  Clyde,  near  Haoilw- 
The  baronetcy  which  this  family  pos»««*"^ 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  conferred  Btli  NoremDer. 
1673,  on  Sir  William  Hamilton,  born  in  1W^« 
account  of  the  services  of  his  father,  Sir  Tw** 
Hamilton,  Knight,  in  the  Royal  cause,  «  « 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  in  l^W  "J 
1661.  The  patent  of  baronetcy  is  in  ""•^'f/o 
the  heira  male  iu  general.    The  fir»t  ban»eJ  v^ 
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I  Irigh  tsonmand  in  ibe  army  of  ihe  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  elpedition  to  England  at  the 
Berolution  of  168S.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to 
witnesi  the  success,  or  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
glorious  enterprise,  but  died  at  Exeter,  of  a  sadden 
illness,  vhile  the  troops  were  on  the  march  to 
London. 

His  brotlier,  Sir  Kobert  Hamilton,  second 
baronet,  was  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  ex- 
treme Covenanters,  and  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  99, 
cooimaDded  their  forces  with  greater  intrepidity 
than  prudence  in  the  victory  of  Drumclog  and  the 
discomfiture  of  Both  well  Bridge.  He  afterwards 
took  refuge  in  Holland,  and  was  forfeited.  At  the 
Be>olution,  his  attainder  was  reversed,  and  on  his 
kotlier's  death,  he  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  his 
family.  But  while,  as  we  are  informed,  he  could 
not,  without  violence  to  his  notions  of  religious 
obligation,  "acknowledge  anuncovenanted  sovereign 
of  these  covenanted  nations,"  he  constantly  re- 
fused to  prefer  any  claim  for  his  brother's  estates, 
which  be  was  legally  intitled  to  redeem ;  as  such 
a  proceeding  would  have  necessarily  involved  a 
recognition  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
in  their  title  to  the  Scottish  crown.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  Sanquhar  Declaration,  pub- 
Hshed  by  "the  faithful,"  10th  August,  1692,  and 
was  soon  after  arrested  at  Earlston.  After  being 
detained  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  and  Haddington 
for  nearly  eight  months,  he  was  set  at  liberty  with- 
out any  compromise  of  his  principles,  and  till  the 
end  of  his  life  was  permitted,  without  any  farther 
molestation,  to  testify,  with  his  usual  zeal  and 
fidelity,  against  the  backslidings,  both  in  Church  and 
SUtc. 

Previous  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  May,  1843,  a  fugitive  tract  made  its 
appearance  with  especial  reference  to  the  party  who 
afterwards  formed  the  now  flourishing  Free  Church, 
intitled,  «  Be  not  Martyrs  by  Mistake,"  in  which 
tlie  author  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  that  the 
principles  for  which  they  were  contending  were 
principles  which  the  most  learned  Presbyterian 
divines  bad  solemnly  renounced.  The  writer  was 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  lineal  representative  of 
the  victor  of  Drumclog,  and  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration,  of  him  who,  during  his  life, 
»  his  biographer  in  the  "Scots  Worthies"  says, 
•■^s  "the  principal  stay  and  comforter  of  that 
dieted  remnant,  who  alone,  amid  the  general 
"fe  fection  of  the  times,  continued  faithful  in  their 
obligations  to  Christ  and  his  covenanted  cause." 

Soon  after  being  called  to  the  bar,  Sir  William 

^'^^'gan  that  remarkable  scries  of  contributions  to 

^'^  e  "  (ulinburgh  Review,"  which  were  collected  and 

P*- ^Wished  in   1863,  in  one  volume  Svo,  under  the 

Ij^ic  of  "  Disoourses  in  Philosophy  and  Literature, 

'^  '"ducation  and  University  Reform,"  and  have  been 

^^■"walalcd  into  French  by  M.  Peisse.   These  essays 

*^i  in  an  especial  degree,  distinguished  for  vigour 

and  originality  of  thought,  not  less  than  for  vast 

^^^  varied  learning. 

In  1831,  Sir  Willimn  wae  elected  by  the  Faculty 


of  Advocates  and  the  Town  Council,  with  whom  the 
patronage  lies,  to  the  chair  of  Universal  History  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1886,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Ritchie,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Town  Council,  the  patrons,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  satne  University,  for 
which  more  than  for  any  other  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified.  He  published  but  little,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  his  lectures  on  intellectual  science  will 
yet  be  given  to  the  world  in  a  completed  form,  fie 
edited' Dr.  Thomas  Reid's  works,  with  selections 
from  his  unpublished  letters,  and  previous  to  his 
death,  he  was  engaged  upon  the  works  of  Dugald 
Stewart.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  an  associate  of  many 
literary  societies.  He  also  held  the  office  of  Her 
Majesty's  Solicitor  for  Teinds  in  Scotland,  He 
married,  in  1829,  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Hubert  Marshall,  Esq.,  and  leaves  a  son,  the  pre- 
sent Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  bom  in  1830. 
The  last  portion  oi  the  family  estates  were  sold 
during  the  minority  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  fourth 
baronet  in  the  last  century,  and  no  part  of  them  now 
remain  with  the  inheritor  of  the  title. 


JAMES  WILSON,  ESQ.  OF  WOODVILLE. 

Died,  at  Edinburgh,  on  18th  May,  1856,  James 
Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Wood?ille.  Scarcely  less  distin- 
guished as  a  naturalist  than  his  brother,  Professor 
Wilson,  as  a  poet,  he  did  not  long  survive  him. 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  native  of  Paisley,  a 
town  which  has  given  birth  to  several  eminent  in- 
dividuals, such  as  Tannahill,  the  two  brothers 
Wilson,  their  namesake,  Alexander  WDson,  the 
ornithologist,  and  the  late  John  Thompson,  M.D., 
professor  of  General  Pathology  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
leading  Paisley  manufacturer,  and  was  bom  in 
November,  1795.  His  father  died  about  1797 
when  the  family  removed  to  Edinburgh.  After 
passing  through  the  usual  school  and  college  clas- 
ses, he  was  apprenticed  about  1811,  to  Mr.  William 
Mackenzie,  Writer  to  the  Signet;  but  delicacy  of 
health  prevented  him  from  following  out  the  pro- 
fession. He  had  early  displayed  a  love  of  natural 
history,  ornithology  and  entomology  particularly 
engaging  his  attention,  and  whiUt  yet  very  young 
he  had  made  a  considerable  collection  of  birds  and 
insects.  Literature,  however,  divided  his  pursuits 
with  science,  and  when  yet  a  student  at  the  col- 
lege he  published  several  little  pieces  of  poetry^ 
although  without  his  name.  He  is  said  to  have 
shown  in  his  youth  a  peculiar  vein  of  subtile  wit 
and  grotesque  humour  which  made  him  a  welcome 
addition  to  every  social  circle. 

In  1816  Mr.  Wilson  went  on  a  tour  to  the  Con- 
tinent, when  he  visited  Holland,  part  of  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  Soon  after  he  visited  Paris, 
being  entrusted  to  purchase  a  ooUeotion  of  birds 
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for  the  EdinVvrgh  Masaum.  II  was  afterwards 
arranged  by  him,  and  now  eonatitutes  one  of  the 
most  attractive  series  of  objects  ia  the  Museum, 
la  1819  he  made  a  tour  in  Sweden,  and  soon  after 
his  return,  symptoms  of  the  pulmonary  complaint 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal»  first  showed  them- 
selves. He  went,  in  consequence,  to  Italy,  where 
be  resided  during  the  winter  of  1820-31.  In  1834, 
he  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Keith,  Esq.,  and  settled  down  to  a  life  of  scientific 
and  literary  labour.  In  1831,  be  published  at 
Edinburgh,  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  "  Illustrations 
of  Zoology,  being  Representations  of  new,  rare, 
or  remarkable  subjects  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
drawn  and  coloured  after  Nature,  with  Historical 
and  descriptive  details.*' 

In  1834,  with  James  Duncan,  he  issued  a  13mo 
volame,  bearing  the  title  of  '*  Sntomologia  Edi- 
uensis,  or  a  Description  and  History  of  the  Insects 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ediubui^h.'*  To 
the  less  scientific  public  he  was  known  by  *'  The 
Hod  and  the  Quu,  being  two  treatises  on  Angling 
and  Shooting;  by  James  Wilson,  E.R.S.E.,  and 
the  author  of  the  Oakley  Shooting  Code,"  Edin- 
burgh, 1840,  18mo  J  and  by  his  "  Voyage  Round 
the  Coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  Isles,"  published 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1843,  in  two  volumes,  13mo. 
He  was  also  the  contributor  of  some  of  the  most 
pleasant  papers  in  "  Black wood*s  Magazine,'*  and 
the  "North  British  Review."  The  "Quarterly 
Review"  and  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  were  also 
occasionally  enriched  by  articles  from  his  pen. 

He  was  an  acknowledgedd  authority  on  entomo- 
logy, and  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  an  ornitho- 
logist, and  ichthyologist.  In  his  earlier  days. 
Professor  Jameson,  who  filled  the  Natural  History 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  from  1804 
to  1854,  and  was  generally  very  reluctant  to  per- 
mit others  to  touch  his  specimens,  welcomed  Mr. 
Wilson's  help  in  arranging  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  and  left  the  birds  and  the  insects  very 
much  to  him.  lu  his  later  days  he  became  the 
assistant  in  the  same  way  of  Jameson's  successor, 
Frofesi^or  Edward  Forbes,  on  whose  untimely  death, 
in  1855,  the  chair  of  Natural  History  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  but  declined  by  him.  The  appoint- 
is  in  the  Crown,  and  on  the  vacancy  occurring,  on 
hia  refusal,  those  in  authority  consulted  him  as  to 
the  person  best  qualified  to  fill  it.  The  character- 
istic love  of  a  naturalist  for  dumb  animals  showed 
itself  in  him  like  a  human  affection.  In  his  early 
invalid  days  the  walls  of  his  sick  chamber  were 
bung  round  with  birdcages,  containing  his  favourite 
songsters. 

Brought  up  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  latterly  an  elder  in  it,  he  came  out  with 
those  who  left  it  at  the  disruption  in  1843.  He 
joined  the  Greyfriars  Congregation  of  the  Free 
Church.  Their  pastor  was  his  own  nephew,  the 
late  Rev.  John  Sym.  As  one  of  the  elders  of 
Free  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  Christian  schemes  of  the  Free  Church,  of 
which  he  was  an  attached  adherent. 


Mr.  Sym  died  in  January,  1855.  Sis  distk 
greatly  distressed  him,  and  from  a  severe  pulmoouj 
attack  which  followed  this  bereavement  he  slovi} 
recovered  never  to  regain  hb  former  health,  h 
his  last  illness,  he  knew  that  recovery  was  hopelcut 
and  shortly  before  his  death,  he  calmly  smogedii 
his  affiEurs,  leavmg  messages  for  his  friends,  aad 
mingling  with  them  announcements  "of  his  i^\\ 
in  Christ  crucified  as  the  only  ground  of  hope." 
Nearly  his  last  words  were  the  quotation  froa 
Scripture — "Bye  hath  not  seeu,  nor  ear  heaid, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  mao  to 
conceive,  the  things  which  Gbd  hath  prepared  for 
them  that  love  him.'*  And  not  long  after  otteriBg 
them  at  early  dawn  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  Maj, 
he  entered  into  rest. 


MUOR  HENRY  LAND  HOME  THOMPSON,  C.B. 
Died,  at  the  residence  of  his  mother  in  Gloucester- 
street,  London,  ou  Friday,  13th  June,  1856,M9Jur 
Henry  Langhome  Thompson,  one  of  the  galhai 
defenders  of  Kars.  He  was  the  son  of  ike  laie 
Jonathan  Thompson,  Esq.,  an  old  Appleby  scbuUr, 
who  held  the  appointment  of  Reoeiver-GeDenl  of 
Crowu  Rents  for  the  Northern  Counties,  ud 
grandson  of  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  BsU)^ 
borough,  Appleby.  His  mother  was  the  datubi«: 
of  Major  Smythe.  He  was  educated  at  l^az, 
and  in  1846  was  appointed  to  an  eosignej  is  tbe 
6Sth  Regiment  of  Bengal  Native  lufaolry.  On 
1 2th  February,  1850,  he  was  promoted  to  i 
lieutenancy,  and  in  the  second  Burmese  var  he 
received  a  wound,  from  which  he  had  not  recofertd 
when  he  returned  to  England,  in  the  aQtumo  of 
1854.  In  the  late  war  against  the  Russians,  vha 
the  demand  was  felt  for  Indian  oiBoers  to  aid  io 
the  proposed  campaign  in  Asia,  Lieutenant  Thomp- 
son, although  his  wounded  arm  was  still  in  i 
sling,  volunteered  his  servioes,  and  straightnT 
proceeded  to  Constantinople.  After  visiting  the 
seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea,  he  returned  to  the 
Turkish  capital,  and  then  repaired  to  Erterooa 
and  Kars.  In  consequence  of  his  gallant  hebarioar 
at  the  latter  place,  he  was,  in  the  winter  of  1S55, 
appointed  a  Captain,  unattached,  of  the  rojal 
army,  and  recently  her  Majesty  conferred  on  him, 
as  well  as  on  his  brave  brother  officers  at  Kan,  t 
Companionship  of  the  Bath. 

On  the  surrender  of  Kars,  he  was,  with  the 
other  heroic  men  who  did  their  utmost  to  hold  oot 
that  now  celebrated  fortress,  and  were  onlj  dma 
by  famine  and  disease  to  yield  it  to  the  Ruwiai^ 
sent  to  St,  Petersburgh.  His  sword  was  returoed 
to  him  by  General  Mouravieff,  "in  admiiatiooof 
noble  and  devoted  courage,  and  as  a  mark  «| 
admiration  and  respect."  With  Lieutenant-Ooloiw 
Lake  he  arrived  at  Hull,  on  Saturday,  the  7« 
June,  when  a  public  entertainment  was  pren  to 
them,  the  Mayor  of  the  town  presiding.  On  thjt 
occasion  Major  Thompson  was  suffering  seiW 
from  cold  and  sore  throat.    On  reaching  LondoO' 
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be  vaa  attacked  with  fever  and  bronchitis,  and 
died  Friday,  the  13th  June. 

General  Sir  William  Fenwiok  Williams,  K.C.B., 
the  Commander  at  Kara,  landed  at  Dover,  on  Mon- 
day moniiug,  the  16th  June,  and  in  his  reply  to  an 
address  presented  to  him  by  the  Mayor  and  Gor- 
poratioQ  of  Dover,  he  thns  feelingly  alluded  to 
bis  deeea.«ed  companion  in  arms :  '*  I  have  a  me- 
lancholy duty  to  perform,  and  a  tribute  to  pay  to 
departed  heroism  and  worth — to  the  memory  of 
oae  of  my  brave  companions,  Gapt.  Thompson,  it 
was  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  while  at  Paris, 
that  I  heard  of  his  severe  illness,  and  little  did  I 
then  think  that  the  scenes  of  this  world  would  so 
500Q  close  upon  him.     I  had  looked  forward  to 
miting  his  mother's  house,  and  cheering  him  as  he 
h^d  so    frequently   cheered   me.     Unfortunately, 
unhappily,   it  has  been   ordered  otherwise.     The 
only  consolation  that  can  be  offered  to  his  widowed 
mother  is  that  her  lamented  son  died  a  glorious 
specimen  of  an  English  officer.     I  can  assure  you 
tkat  he  was  never  daunted ;  that  when  reduced  to 
a   skeleton  by  dire  disease,  he  was  not  prevented 
^oing  his  duty  day  or  night.     Poor  Mrs.  Thomp- 
^Q  will  have  the  consolation  which  has  been  the 
only  consolation    experienced  by  ma'.iy   mothers 
during  the  war, — they  have  given  their  sons  to  the 
service  of  the  country."     The  remains  of  Gapt. 
Thompson  were  conveyed  to  Brompton  Cemetery 
on  Tueiiday  morning,   the  17th  June,  accompanied 
by  his  galUnt  chief,  as  well  as  by  Lord  Panmure, 
Colonel  Lake,  and  other  officers.     He  had  only 


reached  his  37th  year,  but  he  was  one  of  a  "  small 
band  of  heroes,"  whose  names  will  be  preserved  in 
history,  and  for  ever  a««80ciated  with  the  heroic 
defence  of  Ears. 


SIR  ALEXANDER  CRICHTON. 

DisD,  at  his  seat,  the  Grove,  near  Sevenoaks» 
Kent,  on  the  4th  June,  Sir  Alexander  Grichton, 
Kuight,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  aged  93,  having  been  born 
in  the  spring  of  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander Grichton,  G»q.,  or  Newington,  Midlothii^n, 
and  grandson  of  Patrick  Grichton,  Esq.,  of  Woods- 
lee  and  Newington.  He  was  physician  in  ordinary 
to  AJexander  I.,  Emperor  of  Uussia,  and  was 
Knight  Grand  Gross  of  the  Russian  orders  of  St. 
Vladimir  and  St.  Aime,  and  Knight  of  the  Ked 
Eagle  of  Prussia,  second  class.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1820,  when  he  was  knighted,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  wear  his  foreign  orders.  He 
also  became  physician  to  the  household  of  the 
Duke  of  Ganibridge*  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  on  mental  derangement,  and  various  other 
valuable  medical  publications ;  and  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Scieoces  in  Gottingen,  &o.  He  married 
in  1800,  the  only  daughter  of  Edvrard  Dodwell, 
Esq.,  of  West  Molesey,  Surrey. 


THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  L.  M.  TnoBMTOtf . 

I  SAW  her  with  a  rosy  wreath 
Of  wild  flowers,  fresh  and  gay ; 

I  heard  her  sing,  in  dulcet  straias. 
Her  merry,  simple  lay. 

Oh  !  why  that  garland  fresh  and  fair, 
And  why  those  notes  so  sweet — 

And  why  that  smile  and  beaming  glance 
A  wanderer  to  greet  ? 


Her  sky  of  life  was  one  clear  blue — 

No  storm-cloud  flitted  by ; 
She'd  yet  to  learn  what  plough's  the  cheek* 

And  what  bedin.s  the  eye. 
She'd  yet  to  mourn  that  season  bright 

Which  comes  but  to  depart ; 
And,  having  left  us,  comes  no  more — 

The  summer  of  the  heart. 
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The  Proper  Names  qf  tie  Old  TesUmeni  Serifh 
iuree.  By  the  Eer.  Alvrid  Jomxs.  Loodou  : 
Samuel  Bagsier  and  Sons.     ]  vol.     Pp.  384. 

Mr.  Jokes  is  a  theological  associate  of  King's 
College,  London,  and  chaplain  of  A^tke's  Hospital, 
Hoxton,  London.  The  work  which  he  proposed 
and  has  performed  required  a  long  and  patient 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nearly  eight  years, 
he  says,  have  been  expended  by  him  with  pleasure 
and  benefit  to  himself  in  the  labours  necessary  to 
lis  completion,  and  such  labours  would  not  be  pur- 
sued unless  as  a  pleasure  or  as  a  duty.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  undertaking  will  be  apparent,  from  the 
number  of  the  proper  names  expounded  in  the 
work — three  thousand  six  hundred-^representing 
sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  individuals  or  places. 
The  elacidation  of  the  names  consists  of  the  Hebrew 
characters,  wiUi  thtir  pronunciation,  following  the 
English  name,  if  we  may  call  that  English  which 
belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  scriptural  lan^^ages. 
The  Ckeek  rendering,  according  to  the  Septuagent, 
and  the  liatin,  according  to  the  Vulgate,  follow 
and  are  succeeded  by  an  etymological  discussion  of 
the  derivatives,  and  generally  of  the  reasons  for 
their  adoption.  AW  ancient  names  were  more  than 
merely  distinctive  sounds.  They  were  not  arbi- 
trary, but  expressive  titles.  They  had  a  significance 
which  we  do  not  now  attach  to  names,  althongh 
the  ancient  family  names,  and  names  of  localities  in 
our  own  country,  and  probably  in  all  lands,  had 
the  same  origin  as  the  Hebrew.  They  described 
qualities.  Mr.  Jones  quotes,  as  a  curious  example, 
the  words  in  Psalm  144,  4th  verse,  "Adham 
lahebhel  damah,"  translated  "  Man  is  like  vanity," 
but  which,  by  rendering  the  appellatives  as  proper 
names  would  read,  "  Adam  is  as  Abel.**  The 
name,  Hebhel,  for  which  our  translators  have  used 
the  Greek  Abel,  was  bestowed,  the  author  sajs, 
"  in  all  probability  with  a  prophetic  reference  to 
the  transit oriness  of  his  own  life,  as  well  as  to  the 
vanity  of  man's."  In  his  case  the  name  would  be 
given  not  to  denote  vanity — a  vain  fellow — al 
though  subsequently  the  same  root  is  employed  in 
that  sense,  but  was  applied  to  the  first  of  the 
human  race  who  was  to  taste  of  death,  and  on  that 
account.  To  the  professional  student  the  work  is 
extremely  valuable;  for  no  recent  work  with  the 
same  purpose  exists,  and  none,  we  believe,  ao  com- 
plete; but  to  many  other  persons  it  will  afford 
muoh  valuable  information.  It  is  useful  to  notice 
the  confirmation  given  b;  names  to  the  statements 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  his  preliminary  notice  the 
author  quotes  one  remarkable  case.  Joshua  called 
his  inheritance  '*  Temnath-serahh,'*  '*  portion  of 
abundance;"  but  after  his  death  the  Israelites 
worshipped  the  sun^  and  changed  the  name  of  his 
inheritance  and  place  of  burial  to  ''Timnath 
h^'res,"  "  portion  of  the  sun.**  To  the  derivativea 
of  proper  names  a  biography  of  individoals,  or  a- 


description  and  kiatoiy  of  persons^  ia  attached,  vi 
a  list  of  the  texts  where  the  name  oeoon.  Ik 
volume  has  required  immoiiae  labour,  and  s  lii|k 
order  of  acfaolarshipk  The  mode  in  vhid  tbe 
design  is  completed  may  be  rendered  inlelligiUe  far 
one  short  extract : — 

BagOD,  DaghoQ  (Heb.)  Dagoa  (Greek)  Itoooartd  iL 
(pitcis  exceOens  Sim) ;  pisen  trisfitne  9t.  Jer  vitfa  ii< 
termiiMitioD  •*oa**  fron  "4iigh**  fiib,  so  edled  traa  tke* 
fecondity,  Jonah  u.  and  1.,  1  Kings  t.  aod  11,  {raa  thi 
root  daghah  \o  increase,  to  mnltiplj,  Q«n.  xlfiii.  »d  16. 

The  God  of  the  people  of  Ashdod.  Tim  noBsrerfu 
partly  a  llah,  and  partly  a  nan;  that  ia,  lie  hid  ihe  M 
arms,  and  body  of  a  nan,  but  the  body  tenstaaTed  b  i  i^ 
The  idol  of  Dercerto  worshipped  at  Aakekm  ini  linoV 
(referred  to  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  4.)  The  chief  diftieaee  is  ii  !^ 
gender,  bot  this  doea  not  destroy  the  relatidn.  Tb«  kkim 
goddess,  Dercerto,  or  Derkerto,  in  whose  hoaoar,  in  thehh 
near  which  her  temple  stood,  as  Laeian  tajs,  ttered  k^ 
were  bred,  "  was  probably  the-  aame  with  Teaai,  or  nrV? 
Astorte  of  the  Sldonians,  t^.  the  noon,  and  D^goa  ttf  i^ 
dod  the  vame  aa  Baal,  i.e.  the  can. 

Enoch  Hhanokh  Heb.  Initiated,  Imtiatiog,  MinseJ 
(initiatns,  dicattu,  sal.  Beo.  Sin. ;  dedieatio  St  Jer)  Irai 
the  root  hbanakh,  to  dedieate,  to  train  ap,  to  dtttecfebt 

A  SOB  i>f  Jared  »nd  father  of  Methnsakh.  He  m  e 
eminent  a  man  of  faith,  that  he  walked  with  God,  u'  ^i**^ 
hia  iqriritval  eye  saw  eternal  realities,  God  and  Harfg;  uf 
after  a  aojourn  of  365  years  in  a  deoeitfol  aod  decrin: 
world,  God  took  him  to  the  true  and  trathlU.  Tbe  im 
consider  him  aa  the  inventor  of  letters,  and  asMit  tbt  i 
book  of  tisiooa  and  prophecies,  wnttea  by  hia, « p 
serred  by  Noah  hi  the  ark.  Hence  the  Anbiui  n2 
him  Edria  fl.e.  the  learned.  That  he  was  a  pmpbM  ii  ^ 
certain  ftmn  the  book  of  Jade,  and  a  book  hu  benhie^ 
diaeoTered  bearing  hia  name. 

We  have  not  used  the  Qreek  and  Hebret  cb- 
raotera  in  the  short  eztraela  whioh  «e  have  oopieii. 
In  some  cases  the  subjects  receive  as  tbey  reqiun 
longer  notice.  The  vork  is  a  valuable  eootiiba- 
tion  to  theological  literature — perhaps  lk«  »»^ 
valuable  made  for  many  yean. 


Imeer,  or  Smyrna  and  Us  Briiiik  Eo^iiaL  Bj  i 
Lady.  Loudon:  James  Madden.  Ifolpp.^*'' 
Some  pretty  illustrations  accowpany  this  to!bii.c. 
They  are  views  taken  of  Smyrna  fromiewnil^ 
in  the  vicinity.  And  it  is  a  volume  vhicb  »il.  ^ 
be  read,  and  yet  little  can  be  written  wgirdirf  •'j- 
The  lady  went  forth  in  the  trial  of  the  ^'^^ 
Army  to  alleviate  the  suflferings  of  the  ack  wi 
wounded,  by  all  that  female  inflaencc  cm  um 
plish.  The  presence  of  the  ladies  who  left  thcr 
homes  of  comfort,  for  the  East,  on  \}bsW 
errand,  undoubtedly  controlled  the  proceeding  « 
the  professional  nurses,  and  conrcrted  the  H** 
pitals  from  dens,  of  death  into  gocJU  medical  nt^- 
To  them  the  Service  is  indebted  deeply,  iwl  J 
soldiers  were  convecsant  perfQ9tIy  witJj  tj«^* 
denial  evinced  by  them,  amoDBiiog  ^J^ 
gmter  than  vm  te^niiite  ^  #torti  the  JUAa- 
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The  lady  who  bas  written  this  aoooant  of  the 
Smvrna  hospital  is  well  qualiBed  for  the  work 
either  of  authoress  or  of  superiatendant  of  anj- 
thiog.  It  is  perfectly  evideat  that  nothing  escaped 
her  eye»  and  that  her  moral  treatment  of  those 
nnder  her  obarge  was  judicious.  As  the  Tolnme 
contaiiie  chiefly  a  narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred 
under  the  lady*s  eye,  clearly  written,  we  have  only 
to  lecommend  it  warmly  to  those  who  would 
inquire  further  into  the  state  and  sufferings  of  our 
soldiers  during  the  dreary  winter  of  1854  1855. 

The  following  passage  sketches  the  state  of  the 
hospital  on  the  arcival  of  the  ladies  and  the 
nurses:— 

There  vara  from  eight  hnndrcd  to  a  thoutaad  tick  and 
viNuideil  io  the  hospital  when  vc  arrived,  aud  death  was  very 
hmj  aiBOogit  them.  Dr.  Meyer  had  not  yet  come;  so 
evcrfthiBg  was  aicanged  jvro  (smpore  by  Mr.  M'Leod,  one  of 
the  besd  sarseons.  who  acted  as  his  sabstitata.  As  things 
were  thererore  not  regalarlj  organised,  we  all  walked  down 
to  the  hospital,  on  Toesdaj  morning,  withoat  any  yeiy  defl- 
nite  plan,  meeting  on  the  way  some  soldiers,  one  of  whom 
■seUiioed,  with  rather  a  strong  expletive,  "  •— —  Tom,  them's 
the  mi  sea  r*  and  were  placed,  pretty  nearly  hy  ohanoe,  in 
the  sereral  divisions.  The  one  which  Tell  to  my  lot  had  from 
00  to  80  patienta;  and  I  most  say,  I  felt  a  little  strange  jnst 
st  first,  on  finding  myself  the  only  female,  save  my  naree, 
snoog  eo  many  sick  soldiers.  But  how  soon  self  is  for* 
gptten,  when  yon  are  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and  soffering, 
sad  know  that  people  are  depending  on  yon  fur  relief ;  The 
ftar,  horror,  and  disgust  which  would  probably  aifect  an  in- 
setive  specutor,  have  not  the  smallest  place  io  your  mind, 
sad  yoa  have  but  one  iioeling  left— -pity,  and  a  desire  to 
sUeviaie  pain. 

I  fonnd  some  very  bad  cases — two  were  especially  so.  One 

of  these  had  been  frostbitten  and  was  also  consumptive.   The 

other  bad  fever  and  dysentery,  and  was  then  suffering  from 

tbe  extiemest  exhaustion,  and  a  most  hideoas  bed-sore.   Both 

Were  quite  yonog  men,  of  two  or  three  and  twenty ;  but  they 

looked  like  sixty.     Poor  Cotteril  1  he  is  before  me  now,  as 

X  ued  to  see  him  lying  in  the  most  uneasy  position,  almost 

^m  his  sbrooken  sad  attennated  had,  with  his  hirge  heUow 

^es  pvpetaally  following  me  or  ray  onrse,  Hrs.  Bowler,  as 

^*^e  went  aboat  from  bed  to  bed.    She  had  been  at  the 

fcospital  three  days  before  I  came,  and  he  had  got  quite  fond 

^=^  her.     Her  first  work  had  been  to  cat  off  his  hair,  which 

vhe  described  as  one  moss  of  verkniu,  as  also  bis  whiskers  and 

^ebrows;  while  from  off   the  bed  they  were  brushed  in 

Byriids,  and  had  to  be  swept  op* and  the  floor  washed  after- 

^mb.    When  she  had  finished  and  made  him  as  comfortable 

sa  iha  could,  he  looked  up  .in  her  face,  and  said,  "  I  believe 

TBs're  not  m  homair  being,  bat  an  angel  f*    And  this  was  no 

^'^Utcd  ease^  lbs  there  were  mnny  such ;  tod  the  state  of 

ilih  sad  wretchedness  in  which  the  first  siok  and  wounded 

■^Ted,  was,  1  am  told,  beyond  all  description — their  clothes 

^  to  be  cat  off  outside,  and  burnt  in  the  barrack  yard. 

-the  ladies  suffered  hardships  in  their  position,  with 
^hich  the  public  are  unacquainted.  Disease 
l^turaDy  seised  several  of  them,  and  death  followed 
^  aome  cases^  adding  names  to  the  roll  of  martyrs 
^^^  hutnanity.  The  British  consul  at  Smyrna  had 
^'^e  no  preparation  for  the  reception  of  tie  ladies 
^^  the  nurses,  who  would  have  been  left  on  the 
^^>>ets,  except  /or  the  purveyor  to  the  hospital,  a 
pMive  of  Smyrna,  who,  among  his  immediate  rela- 
^^118,  provided  accommodation   fox   the   ladies, 

^  Jtl  was  a  very  Ibrtonale  thing  HuA  the  room  oocapied  by 

1^  A-*— V  was  oaa  oa  the  apper  flat  of  the  hooae,  aad  in 
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which  affected  the  lower  rooms,  and  other  parts  of  it.  At 
this  time  the  nurses  were  suffering  much  from  typhus  fever, 
six  of  them  were  laid  np.  Mrs.  Hely,  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  Drusilla  Smyth  ,  the  latter  had 
been  taken  ill  some  time  before  Miss  A — — ,  and  coniinued 
long  wavering  between  life  and  death,  her  youth  and  good 
coast itation  doing  strong  battle  for  the  mastery ;  the  loud 
screaming  I  have  described  as  aocomponyiag  this  fbfer, 
was  very  painful  in  her  case,  indeed,  it  was  a  sad  one 
altogether.  She  had  not  at  all  spared  herself,  puor  thing ! 
bat  was  ever  willing  and  anxious  to  toke  night  or  any  other 
work,  even  out  of  her  turn,  and  eager  to  oblige  in  evecy  way« 
and  at  this  time,  several  of  the  nurses  ailing,  she  volunteered 
to  take  their  night  duty  often,  and  no  doubt  over-fatigued 
herself.  Her  symptoms  were  sometimes  so  favourable,  that 
good  hopes  were  entertained  of  her  recovery,  then  a  relapse, 
and  this  went  on  for  some  days,  till  notwithstan^ng  the  care 
of  Dr.  Barclay,  who  attended  on  the  nurses,  and  the  oa« 
wearied  and  unremitting  attention  of  the  Misses  La  M— , 
she  sunk,  and  on  the  I9th  of  April,  died,  and  was  buried 
that  evening  at  6  o'clock,  in  the  ProtesUnt  burial-ground  of 
the  town.  None  of  as,  I  am  sure,  will  easily  forget  that 
funeral.  We  all  assembled  io  the  hospital  yard  at  5  o*oloek, 
and  were  marshalled  into  a  procession  of  two  and  two.  First 
went  a  doable  file  of  soldiers,  the  chaplains,  then  the  orderlies 
carrying  the  coffin,  which  had  a  black  velvet  pall  with  a 
white  border  thrown  over  it ;  then  the  nurses,  some  as  p4ll- 
bearert,  in  their  black  cloaks  and  hoods ;  after  them  the 
lady  volanteers ;  and  lastly,  the  docton,  anrgeooa,  oommis- 
sariat  and  other  officers,  fo  lowed  by  Dr.  Meyer  and  General 
Sturk.  It  was  a  snd  and  striking  scene,  to  witness  this 
train  slowly  winding  throogh  the  long  narrow  streets  of 
Smyrna ;  while  groups  of  Franks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
and  Jews  stood  looking  on,  bat  all  in  silence,  and  with 
apparent  respect,  some  (not  the  Turks  of  course)  even  taking 
off  their  hats  as  we  passed.  A  year  ago  such  a  scene  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  unmolested. 

The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  a  dismal- looking,  neglected 
spot.  It  was  chosen  from  an  idea  that  Drnsilia's  friends 
at  home  might  perfer  it  to  the  open  hill  where  the  solders 
lay ;  but  if  there  had  been  time  for  eonsidantion  and  iospeo- 
tion  it  would  have  been  otherwise  arranged ;  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  place  struck  a  chill  to  our  hearts — it  looked 
so  "dark  and  dreary,**  with  the  grass  more  than  a  foot  high, 
and  the  weeds  towering  above  it ;  and  either  from  its  being 
close  to  the  bay,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  or  from 
some  other  cause  not  ascertained  by  me,  the  graye  whieh 
had  been  dug  in  the  forenoon  was  almost  filled  with  water; 
and  on  the  words,  "  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God,**  we  heard  the  coffin  splash,  with  a  dismal  sound,  into 
the  more  than  half-full  grave.  There  was  a  general  regret, 
afterwards,  that  this  burial  ground  bad  been  chosen,  though 
it  was  with  the  best  intention  the  error  had  been  committed; 
but  poor  Drusilla  will  not  sleept  he  less  soundly.  And  we 
all  agreed,  on  leaving  the  grave,  that  whocTer  of  us  was 
next  called  to  die  should  be  buried  on  the  hill,  in  the  spot 
allotted  to  the  poor  soldiers,  open  and  unprotected  as  it  was. 
Death  seemed  veiy  near  to  as  then ;  we  had  already  lost  two 
orderlies,  and  many  of  the  naraes  were  lying  at  the  gates  of 
death. 

Fever  auhseqnently  appeared  among  them,  with 
sad  consequences,  and  aome  diffierences  occurred 
respecting  religions  teaching,  which  are  referred  to 
in  this  volume.  The  Presbyterians  may,  perhaps, 
take  the  hint  conveyed  in  the  following  extract. 
As  they  properly  provide  missionaries  to  the  utter- 
most ends  of  the  earth,  they  might  surely  make 
some  provision  for  their  own  members ;  even  if  the 
Qovernment  be  unable  to  afford  the  outlay. 

An  order,  too,  had  come  out,  which  from  some  mistake 
is  the  wording,  seemed  to  prohibit  us  from  eTeo  reading  the 
Bible  to  the  patients.  This  eaosed  unplesantness  amoag  vi, 
loaoy  dpdaciag  Um^  vonU  ntam  hone^  if  lacb  was  to  be 
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the  caM ;  fbr  ilthonsli  ^  had  m  yet  lHtl6  Mmtt  to  attend 
to  atiftht  elsa  than  tha  bodily  irantB  of  the  toldiers,  the  idea 
of  beinit  prohibited  reading?  the  Bible  to  them,  seemed  an 
act  hardly  sliort  of  heathenism  and  tyranny.  We  soon  found 
ont,  however  that  the  order  had  been  iisned  in  eonseqnence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest's  complaining  that  the  ladies 
had  been  trying  to  proselyiiie  some  of  his  people ;  this  he 
had  done  from  seeing  by  their  bedside  tracts  issued  by  the 
**  Evangelical  Alliance  Society,'*  of  which  there  were  mnny 
in  the  library.  I  atn  not  aware  of  any  othet*  roeanfe  being 
used.  I  know  that  my  religious  teaching  had  been  then 
tery  smoll ;  1  merely  gave  the  men  Bibles  and  asked  tbem 
to  read  every  day. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember  that  the  men  had  com- 
plained to  me  of  the  bad  quality  or  quantity  of  their  food. 
When  I  went  next  day,  to  see  if  all  was  right,  on  their  reply 
that  "  everything  was  excellent,"  I  said,  *'  Well,  I  hope  yon 
have  recollected  to  thank  God  P"  Poor  fellows  !  they  all 
looked  like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  at  fault ;  I  made  no  other 
remark,  but  went  away,  leaving  them  to  their  own  rejections. 
The  distribution  o^  these  Evangelical  Alliance  tracts  to  the 
Homan  Catholic  patients,  caused  a  remonstrance  from  the 
successor  of  the  first  priest,  who  came  to  Mr.  Windsor,  our 
chaplain,  to  complain,  though  very  kindly,  saying,  **  I  cannot 
think  what  these  people  are,  they  neither  belong  to  yon  nor 
me,  the  only  things  I  can  compare  them  to  are  a  sort  of 
apiritnal  Bashi-b*£ouks  !**  On  this  being  repeated  to  me,  1 
begged  leave  to  remark,  that  *'  I  did  not  belong  to  either  of 
their  reverencM,  and  yet,  was  as  much  a  member  of  the 
apititaal  conttitution  as  the  one,  and  considerably  more  than 
the  other.**  It  is  a  tiiatter  of  great  indifference  to  me,  per- 
sonally, Whether  I  go  to  the  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian 
chureh ;  for  some  things  I  prefer  the  one,  for  some  the 
other,  but  it  did  seerti  curious,  that  while  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  as  well  as  an  Episcopalian  chaplain,  was  attached  to 
all  the  hospitals,  there  should  not  also  be  a  Presbyterian 
minister.  It  is  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  and,  to 
many  of  the  men,  the  want  or  their  own  communion  is  a 
matter  of  anything  but  indifference.  Shortly  after  my 
arrival,  some  of  them  asked  me,  with  great  scrionsoess,  "  if 
I  thought  they  committed  sin  by  attending  the  Episcopal 
Btrvice."  As  to  proselytising.  It  was  a  thing  I  never  at- 
tempted;  it  is  not  by  telling  people  that  they  are  in  dark- 
ness,  thai  you  ean  make  them  see ;  but  we  were  not  prohi- 
hited  from  reading  the  Bible  to  Protestants,  their  different 
denominations  being  marked  on  their  diet  boards ;  sometimes 
the  poor  fellows  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  they  were,  when 
asked  the  question,  "  Are  you  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Pro- 
testant P"  a  question  which  was  only  put  to  prevent  confusioii 
or  inadvertent  interference. 

Que  man,  W ,  insisted  when  he  was  asked,  on  being 

put  down  a  "  Methodee  j"  when  the  chaplain  explained  to 
him  there  was  no  necessity  for  stating  to  what  sect  he 
heTonlred,  he  pertinaciously  said,  "  But  I  am  a  Methodee,  and 
I  will  be  put  down  a  Methodee.*' 

The  volume  oontains  melancholy  passages  re- 
specting the  religious  state  of  some  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  highly  gratifying  statements  of  their  willing- 
ness to  be  instructed  and  of  gratitude  for  all  the 
kindnesses  shown  to  them;  but  the  following 
paragraph  is  sad  to  read  of  a  man  born  but  not  edu- 
cated in  the  capital  town  of  Berkshire  :  -«• 

"  Poor  W— was  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption  when 
he  was  brought  into  the  hospital.  He  died  some  days  after. 
His  death  waa  a  most  painful  acene;  the  ladies,  seeing 
how  rapidly  he  waa  aioking,  sent  for  the  chaplain.     On  Mr. 

W asking  him  •*  if  he  knew  where  to  place  his  hope  of 

salvation,**  he  answered,  "No."  "What,"  said  he,  in 
horror,  "  have  you  never  heard  of  Jeans  Christ  P'*  "  No, 
how  should  I  hear  of  'no,  I  waa  alwaya  broaght  op  to  hard 
work."  "  Where  did  you  liveP*'  "At  Reading,  in  Berk- 
shire.*'  "But,  poor  man,  did  you  nerer  go  to  Church P'* 
**  Tea  {**  I  mad  to  go  in  the  afteriloon  times.'*    «  And  did 


yoti  never  bstt  ef  Jaiai  ChHit  thntr  ^If^^  Iln'i 
know  anythiflg  about  *nn  !**    **  Do  yoa  know  thai  ;<»  »•  i 

sinner P*"     "No,   I  don't  know  aslaotr'    Kr.  V 

tried  to  explain  his  state  and  its  remedy  to  him ;  sni  viva 
asked  if  he  could  aeo  it,  he  said  "  Tea,*'  ta  an  apttkdk 
kind  of  way. 

He  had  some  money  lodged  io  the  Parteyoi's  hMdi,ti< 
00  being  told,  in  all  probability  he  woild  net  live  Km^,  Mr. 
W.  enquired  to  whom  he  wished  to  leave  it  "  To  Irii  fa'k 
and  mother,**  he  replied,  bat  leemed  most  unwilling  to  put 
with  it,  looking  up  eagerly  with  his  larg«  snnkeD  e^  d 
saying,  "  But  ^spoain*  I  doo*t  die,  they  'on't  get  it  then,  vtl 
they  P     If  I  don't  die,  I  want  it  myself.** 

He  seemed  calmed  and  lootbcd  when  Mr.  W. fntK 

with  him ;  but  he  made  no  aign  to  show  that  any  light  k 
entered  his  mind. 

Miss  B  ,  one  uf  the  ladiea  who  bad  care  of  bin,  vu 
reading  the  Bible  to  him  just  before  he  died ;  leeiig  thai  k 
was  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  she  said,  *'  Its  bo  ase  miit{ 
any   more,  he   cannot  hear."     **  Bat  I  can,  B&'sm,''  id 

H ,  a  fellow  patient  who  occupied  the  neit  bed  to  ^; 

W ,  and  whose  attention  to  him  since  he  cine  m 

something  wonderful ;  he  bad  a  complaint  which  did  loi 
confine  him  to  bed,  nor  incapacitate  him  from  gettiog  sp  ii 
the  night~which  he  sometimes  did  as  often  as  foartfea  tjoes 

to  attend  on  W— — .     H aeemed  deeply  tiTected  br  tk 

sad  scene,  and  was  to  be  found  afterwards  coostsatij  radiii 
his  Bible,  for  which  he  appeared  to  care  little  before;  ii^4 
all  the  men  in  the  same  ward  seemed  maeh  stnek  si 
solemnised  by  poor  W *%  death. 

The  convalescent  soldiers  made  themselvts  tue- 
ful,  and  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  tyxi- 
struoted  little  ornaments  for  the  ladies  oat  of  oLI 
rubbish. 

Their  different  meala  and  the  Tarieiy  of  diets,  weif,  of 
course,  of  primary  importaoee  to  the  iavatidi,  who,fl*.tfl 
confined  all  day  to  bed,  or  else  to  the  wards  or  corridon.^- 
the  dull  monotony  of  their  life  severely ;  and  I  beliere  o^ 
great  advantage  of  our  being  tberS  was,  that  te  cc*i 
employ  them  in  performing  little  offices  of  kiadneis  for  a 
and  for  each  other,  and  invent  various  uccapstiooi  ». 
amusements  for  them.  When  we  had  ealras  to  prepu*.  •• 
always  tried  to  press  the  mea  who  were  well  into  our  *• 
vice,  giving  one  ao  egg  to  beat,  another  a  leawn  to  iqiwff 
or  peel,  a  third  rice  to  pick.  Some  cleaned  tisj,  eef*- 
rules,  &c.,  dkc,  and  they  were  always  pleased  to  be  «  em- 
ployed ;  it  served  to  pass  the  time.  Then  they  bid  t>« 
perpetual  little  re<iniremeuts.  "  Hease  ma'am,  can  yoa  P« 
me  a  needle  and  thread  P--a  pendl  and  paper- 1  sb'^' ^ 
paper  and  envelope  P— pen  and  ink  P— wafer*  ?-i»»^'' 
stamps  P  *'  The  latter  came  sometimes  mther  bunlf  <* 
some  of  us.  One  of  the  ladiea  found  she  bad  givco  ***• 
upwards  of  AB  worth.  _  Many  of  the  men  employed  tkes- 
selves  in  making  small  presents  for  the  ladiea  lad  w"». 
such  as  slippers  and  chess-boards  made  from  pi«»  «  '^" 
old  coats  ;  carved  puzzles  and  ornaments,  many  of  thea  T«y 
ingenious ;  little  match  boxes,  made  in  form  of  BO«a 
boots  and  shoes;  rings  msde  of  hair,  4c^  whit  *<** 
engraved  our  namea  on  the  spoons  and  other  articlm  w*"?* 
ing  to  our  store-doscta,  which  if  put  down  for  »  »«■"'' 
were  otherwise  sure  to  disappear. 

The  authoress  describes  one  of  these  wgs  ^ 
out  of  old  eoaU  and  fringes  that  had  beenatAlia^ 
Balaklata,  and  Inkermann,  which  was  conteyed 
ultimately  to  the  Qaeen. 

This  rug-making  became  a  fashionable  oceupshOT*"*^ 

the  men  ;   afid  one  was  given  to  Miss  S ^'.      j.^ 

really  very  pretty  and  most  itoterretfBg,  from  bring  »* 
coats  worn  at  Alma,  Inkermiinn,  and  BahklaTi.    1°  ^^ 
centre  was  a  wreath  of  laurel,  of  red  doth,  ^^!^^ 
represent  the  Mood-stainedl  laurel  of  victory,  ««2Jlii 
fiagi  of  the  three  aaCiofta  aow  M^portlligTiitk^,  ^n^^ 
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i»iB  t1i«  ttidst,  nid  rappoMd  to  iUl  witiumt  their  rapport. 
Tbeir  ams  are  piled  onderneath  the  Unrel ;  and  a  daiiy,  tlie 
enblein  of  modest  worth,  beneath  these.  Tiie  crown,  with 
the  rose,  shamrock,  and  tlitstle,  and  the  initials  of  our 
fomeign  and  her  consort,  are  at  the  top,  and  those  of  the 
lady  to  whom  it  was  given,  between  the  flags.  Many  of  tlie 
dcTJees,  ineh  as  the  bogle  of  the  light  Company,  the  piled 
ahot,  cannofl.  Heavy  and  Light  Dragoons,  and  officer  giving 
the  ward  of  command  to  a  prifate,  who  is  standing  at 
*'AtteQtioQ*';  the  ilaga  of  the  ^h,  62nd,  and  2Srd 
regiments,  being  those  of  the  men  who  chiefly  made  the  nig>— 
aod  that  of  the  9th,  added  in  eomplimeni  to  her,  by  one  of 
the  corps,  who  had  heard  her  Express  a  liking  for  tliat 
ifginfnt,  her  father  having  served  with  it  till  he  obtained 
hit  majority.  Lower  down  was  the  Balaklava  railroad,  with 
its  engine  and  station  house ;  also  the  camp  utensils  for 
eooking  their  food.  The  words,  "  Alma,  Inkermann,  aod 
Bslaklava,"  were  placed  at  equal  distances  down  the  centre 
of  the  rag,  while  at  the  bottom  was,  "  Peace  to  the  brave  !'* 
asd  on  either  side,  "  Smyrna  Hospital."  It  was  finished  at 
the  top  and  bottom  with  a  fringe  taken  from  a  polkH  jacket, 
ibond  at  a  viQage  between  Alma  and  Sebsstopol,  immediately 
aArr  (he  battle.  The  Udy  hearing,  throogh  Miss  Stanley, 
that  Her  Majesty  had  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  the 
men  were  employed  and  amused,  was  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  lady  deeply  interested  in  the  work,  to  submit 
it  to  the  Queen  for  inspection.  Her  Majesty  on  hearing  of 
it  desired  to  see  it,  aod  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  as  to 
desire  that  she  might  retain  it. 

A  number  of  the  soldiers  wrote  poetry,  and  their 
correspondence  displBted  more  eduofttion  in  the 
ranks  than  the  public  expected,  until  events  made 
letters  from  the  Camp  the  best  articles  in  the 
newspapers. 

One  man,  O ,  an  artilleryman,  had  long  and  severely 

snffered  from  ehronic-dysentery ;  and  with  the  view  of 
hsfteoing  and  establishing  his  recovery,  the  doctor  of  his 
division  advised  his  removal  to  England ;  bnt  although  he 
was  reminded  of  the  hardships  and  privations  he  had  endured, 
he  said,  **  be  wonld  rather  join  his  comrades  in  the  Crimea, 
than  his  friends  in  Bngland,'*  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
remiin,  as  he  was  slowly  reeovering.  And  the  morning 
after  this  conversation,  he,  as  if  to  strengthen  his  petition, 
presented  the  doctor  with  the  following  verses : — 

Might  I  march  through  life  again. 

In  spite  of  every  by-gone  ill ; 
To  the  end  of  life's  campaign, 

I  would  be  a  soldier  still. 

I  have  laughed  in  peril**  face. 

0*er  a  comrade's  grave  Ivfc  wept ; 
And  amind  the  war  way  fire. 

On  k  blood -stained  field  I  slept. 

I  have  seen  the  pale-faced  moon, 

Shining  o*er  a  hero's  grave ; 
Inhere  a  galhint  heart  lay  cold. 

Once  the  noblest  of  the  brave. 

And  I  sighed  to  hear  the  story, 

And  a  tear  has  fill*d  my  eye ; 
But  'tis  all  I  ask  of  glory, 

For  my  country  so  to  die. 

liigbt  I  march  through  life  again, 

In  spite  of  every  by-gone  ill ; 
To  the  end  of  life's  campaign, 

I  would  be  a  soldier  still. 

Another  poor  roan  of  the  same  corps,  who  was  crippled 
from  chronic-rheumatism,  his  hands  being  doubled  up,  and 
perfeclly  dry  and  useless ;  two  of  the  ladies  used  to  mb  them, 
till  a  slight  degree  of  noistare  was  peroeptile ;  when  he  re- 
covered the  vie  of  them  alight  ly,  he  was  ordered  home,  and 
ha  estreated  to  be  allowed  to  remain,  sayiag,  **that  he 


should  nowhere  be  so  well  alteaded  (o^  and  that  his  mother, 

even,  if  he  went  home,  could  not  do  for  him  all  the  ladies 
were  doing."  Another  man  wro<e  to  his  mother,  saying, 
**fine  ladies  and  the  best  of  doctors  had  come  out  from 
London  to  attend  on  him !" 

The  ladies  found  the  Irish  soldiers  tlie  rougbesfc 
of  their  wards,  but  uot  least  grateful,  and  some 
stories  are  told  which  carrj  the  stamp  of  nationa- 
lity broad  and  deep  upon  them. 

I  had  in  one  of  my  words,  an  Irishman,  C ,  rather  a 

mauvaii  tujet^  and  used  to  have  frequent  complaints  made  to 
me  of  his  rudeness  and  quarrelsome  disposition. 

One  day,  while  sitting  in  my  "  Den,"  1  heard  C out- 
side, talking  and  constantly  making  use  of  violent  language 

and  oaths.    I  got  up,  saying,  "  I  must  tell  0 to  be 

quiet." 

"  Ton  had  better  not."  said  a  lady,  sitting  by.  *<  Yon  ttill 
only  be  answered  insolently." 

I  went,  however,  and  said  very  quietly— "0 ,  I  km 

sorry  to  hear  you  speak  in  that  manner.  You  are  the  only 
man  in  the  division  I  ever  heard  swear,  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  do  it  again." 

**  Well,  mem,  I'm  sure  I  woold'nt  do  nothing  to  offind 
you,  for  ye're  a  rale  leddy,  and  a  very  well-natured  leddy  too, 
and  I  ax  yer.  pardon,  but  I  raly  did'nt  know  ye  was  in  there, 
or  I  would'nt  have  done  it." 

"  It  ought  not  to  make  any  diflerenee  to  you,  C , 

whether  I  was  there  or  not ;  it  is  equally  bad." 

**  Thrue,  for  ye,  mem  ; — but  faith  its  very  difficult  for  a 
soldier  to  give  up  the  habits  of  swearing,  he's  to  nsed  to  it ; 
but  I'll  try." 

A  very  short  time  afterwards  I  heard  a  sound  of  loud 
voices  down  the  corridor,  and  went  out  to  restore  peace,  I 
found  C.  had  been  at  some  of  his  mal-practices,  which  had 
provoked  the  second  lady  of  my  division  to  scold  him  rather 
sharply,  lie  had  retorted  in  no  measured  Unguage ;  and  I 
came  up  jast  in  time  to  hear  him  say,  "  Beport  me,  then,  if 
yon  like,  and  go  to  the  divil !" 

So  it  was  evident  that  whatever  style  suits  them  best  fot 
their  commanding  officers,  our  only  chance  of  securing  obe- 
dience was  by  using  mild  persuasion.  But  they  really  were 
most  obedient  when  we  were  present;  aod  we  thought  it, 
perhaps,  wise  frequently  to  ignore  certain  little  derelictions 
which  went  on  in  oar  absence.  But  sometimes  the  rapidity 
of  their  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  order  was  absurd. 
One  who  was  taking  a  powerful  and  dangerous  medicine, 
which  required  to  be  given  with  caution  and  regularity,  was 
told  by  the  lady  that  he  must  not  take  it  himself,  nor  from 
any  one  but  her ;  and  once,  when  she  was  unavoidably  absent 
at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  given,  and  had  deputed  one 

of  her  nurses,  Mrs.  H ,  to  give  it,  he  most  obstinately 

refused,  saying  every  time  she  approached  to  try  and  induce 
him  to  take  it,  "  Ye're  not  the  woman  I" 

F waa  ordered  port  wine,  too,  which  he  looked  upon 

with  great  contempt,  saying,  "  It  is  not  hot  enough,"     "  I 

suppose,"  said  Hiss  ,  "you  would  prefer  a  glass  of 

potheen  P"     "Thrue  for  ye.  Miss ,  that  would  be  the 

stuff  to  do  me  rale  good!" 

In  addition  to  the  professional  information,  this 
volume  contains  very  many  interesting  pages 
regarding  Smjma,  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks,  the 
country  around,  its  beauties,  its  capabilities,  and 
its  plagues.    It  is  an  eioellent  book. 


Diiciplifia  Reditiva,  By  the  Rev.  John  Smith 
GiLDEBDALE,  M.A.  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
London:  Bell  and  Daldy.  1  vol.  I2mo. 
pp.  271. 

Mb.  Gildbbdalb  argues  in  this  ▼olume  in  favour 
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of  young  men  keeping,  after  tliey  leave  School  or 
College,  the  learning  they  have  attained  there  by 
occaaional  practice.  The  advice  is  applicable  to 
everything  of  a  good  character  that  has  been 
acquired.  The  volume  has  its  introductory  chap- 
ter, a  second  upon  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original,  the  third  and  fourth  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  one  on  History,  another  oii  general 
Literature,  on  Moral  Philosophy,  one  on  Science, 
one  on  The  cultivation  of  Taste,  and  on  Modern 
Languages  and  Travel  two.  Under  each  head 
the  reason  and  the  way  are  considered.  A  com- 
mon objection  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  is 
discussed  in  the  following  passage : — 

The  mott  important  caation  to  be  urged  in  an  introdaction 
to  dusioal  study  is  thns  alluded  to  by  a  writer  already  qnoted: 
**Ooe  whose  bnsinesa  it  is  to  be  oaoversant  with  a  heathen 
literature  can  hardly  fail  to  be  sensible  of  his  need  of  that 
purity  without  which  nothing  is  holy,  as  well  as  of  that 
power  without  which  nothing  is  strong.**  We  will  go  on  to 
Mj,  that  that  accident  of  classical  stody  which  a  man  of  high 
character  as  a  unitersity  profewor  deems  thns  worthy  of  self- 
directed  caution,  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  serious  questions 
with  those  of  lets  flrmly-establi^hed  principle.  Thera  are 
Ibnl  blots  on  the  page  of  heathen  leamiog.  and  nowhere  more 
than  on  that  part  which  is  most  likely  to  be  chosen  as  a  sab- 
jeet  of  stn^gr  by  those  whom  we  are  addressioic — their  poetry. 
We  question  whether  it  will  be  best  to  remove  these  blots  before 
presenting  their  writings  even  to  boys.  But  we  will  here 
add  a  word  of  plain  spoken  advice,  such  as  we  think  ought  not 
to  be  left  unsaid  by  those  who  have  to  conduct  the  classical 
■todies  of  boys.  These  writings  are  the  work  of  the  heathpu 
mind,— it  is  in  order  to  make  clean  mens^  hearts  within  them 
that  the  Gospel  was  given,  and  a  "  fonntain  for  uoclcanli- 
nets**  was  opened  in  the  heart  of  a  nation  under  the  dominion 
of  Pagan  Rome.  If  there  be  disfigurement  in  Qreek  and 
Bonan  poets  and  historians  and  philosophers,  what  is  to  be 
aaid  of  books  which,  written  in  a  year  of  grace,  repeat  and 
reproduce,  in  still  more  loathsome  forms,  that  very  evil  which 
it  was  the  object  of  Christianity  once  and  for  ever  to 
destroy  P 

The  noting  and  right  judgment  of  such  blots  in  the  heathen 
literature,  it  may  be,  will  best  prepare  for  the  uUer  repudia^ 
turn  of  deliberete  impurity  in  books,  written  (pro  teelus)  by 
and  on  behalf  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians  P  It  id, 
after  all,  in  mens*  own  hearts  that  the  evil  to  be  dreaded  re- 
sides. The  discipline  must  be  applied  there.  A  man  will 
get  no  harm  from  the  improper  allusions  of  heathen  authors, 
if  he  take  them  up  as  only  a  Chri«tian  may.  Better  that  he 
"  pluck  out  the  right  eye**  than  suifer  it  (o  rest,  at  it  ought 
not,  lohere  it  ought  not.  Better  that  man  should  bnrn  his 
Horace  and  Juvenal  ten  times  over  than  use  them  for  an  ill 
purpose,  and  so  his  conscience  be  defiled. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  literature  of  our  day 
whose  pages  any  intelligent  father  would  recom- 
mend to  his  son  that  contain  passages  of  the 
character  described.  The  authors  of  the  last  and 
of  the  present  century  blotted  their  books  with 
lines  equal  in  baseness  to  anything  in  the  classics. 
Now  that  an  improvement  has  occurred  in  English 
literature,  as  the  objectionable  passages  in  the  clas> 
sios  are  not  essential  for  any  purposes  except  an 
evil  one,  they  might  be  wisely  obliterated. 


ffiitory  and  ConquesU  of  the  Saraeem.  By  Bdt&u) 
A.  Freekak,  M.A.  London:  Joha  Henry lod 
James  Parker.     12 mo.     pp.  248. 

This  volume  contains  Six  Lectures  delivered 
before  the  Philosophical  Institution  at  Edinburgli, 
last  year.  The  divisions  of  the  Mabomedan  woHd, 
whose  history  is  here  narrated,  are  the  least  know d, 
and  the  most  interesting.  We  are  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  Saracenic  Mahomedans  as  if  tbej 
had  confined  their  conquests  to  Africa  and  Spain, 
instead  of  extending  them  into  Asia.  They  differed 
from  the  Turks  in  being  lovers  of  literature  and 
science,  aud  liberal  in  their  dealings  with  men  i 
other  religions..  The  Saracens  were  brave,  bat  not 
bigoted. 

Mr.  Freeman  supplies  a  very  intelligent  aoooont 
of  this  once  powerful  race,  with  whose  histor;  his 
studies  have  rendered  him  familiar.  He  skeiciies 
the  state  of  religion  in  Persia  at  the  appeanoeeof 
Mahommedanbm  in  a  few  graphic  sentences. 

The  Persians  must,  I  suppose,  be  couoted  intongtb 
heathen  nations,  but  their  creed,  as  long,  at  lesst,  as  i:  r> 
tained  anything  of  its  original  purity,  cannot  be  cW 
among  forms  of  idolatry.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  nost  l^ 
markable  of  the  many  atterapu  to  solre  the  grtiteit  A 
moral  and  religious  problems,  the  existence  of  etil  in  Goifi 
creation.  The  fact  of  the  existence,  we  might  ny  the  p.r 
dominance,  of  moral  and  physical  evil  in  the  world,  itrib 
the  thoughtful  man  at  every  glance.  Efery  fault  or  veik- 
ness  of  himself  or  his  neighbours ;  erery  nadesened  oIa. 
mity  of  the  righteous  man,  every  reverse  of  the  rijlitioo 
cause;  nay,  every  instance  of  pain,  sicknesi,  sad  desth, 
storms,  too,  earthquakes,  blight,  ravenous  beasts,  aofraKfitl 
seasons,  the  constanly  recurring  veil  of  darkness,  vm  sll 
instances  of  one  great  class  of  evil,  which  it  seened  difieoit 
to  reconcile  with  the  existence  of  a  single  Almightf  Beiaf. 
all-righteous,  aud  all-benevolent.  They  all  aeeacd  is  if  \^ 
must  emanate  from  a  being  of  a  malignaat  natare,  the  ^ 
of  man  and  of  his  divine  guardian.  Hence  arose  the  psa> 
liar  character  of  the  old  Persian  religion.  It  reoogniti 
indeed  one  Supreme  Being,  but  one  that  could  hardly  br 
called  a  personal  Deity,  a  dim  and  shadovy  abstnctioa. 
known  as  Time  without  Bounds.  The  real  eocfgies  of  tb« 
universe  were  divided  between  the  contending  poven  ci 
Ormnzdnad  Ahriman,  the  lords  of  light  and  of  dsrkBSf' 
Armuzd,  the  beneficent  and  holy  being,  thegosrduau' 
friend  of  roan,  was  engaged  in  perpetual  strife  with  hitnTv, 
the  evil  and  malevolent  Ahriman.  Their  warfare,  too,  «» 
typified  on  earth.  Persia,  or  Iran,  was  the  holy  land  of  M'. 
the  chosen  heritage  of  Ormuxd,  the  home  of  hii  &iihi«l  ««• 
vants,  the  royal  seat  of  his  rep  resentative  on  earth.  BcjojJ 
its  boundaries  lay  Tnran,  the  land  of  winter  and  of  dsrlatfl. 
whence  Ahriman  sent  forth  his  barbarous  votaries  to  rttue 
the  sacred  land  of  the  lord  of  light.  A  creed  like  this, of » 
philosophical  a  character,  was  accompanied,  in  its  esrher  difi. 
by  a  ritual  no  less  pure  and  elevating.  Under  the  old  Ftf*<^ 
monarchy.  Herodotus  describes  them  as  po««i«ig«"^J 
temples  nor  altars ;  they  worshipped  under  the  eip"^  ■ 
heaven,  and  their  devotions  were  directed  l^  the  is^^ 
precept  that  no  man  should  pray  or  sacrifice  for  fci*™ 
alone ;  he  must  pray  for  the  King  and  for  all  other  Pe(^>*- 
An  orgariiEed  and  powerful  priesthood,  the  fcnwM  w 
were  the  chiefs  of  this  religion,  and  swayed  the  codsow** 
both  of  King  and  people.  But  in  latter  times  the  Mi^ 
religion  had  greatly  fallen  off  from  the  purity  of  the  ongiB*i 
teaching  of  Zoroaster. 

Mahomet  is  a  hero  and  a  reformer  with  Mr 
Freeman.    We  doubt  the  claim. 

The  ▼olume  is  osefal  to  the  manj  vho  bv«  '^ 
Btadied  this  portion  of  biatory. 
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WALLACE  AND  HIS  MONUMENT. 


The  most  remarkable  meeiiDg  held  in  Scotland, 
for  many  jeara,  occurred  upon  the  24th  of  Jane 
last,  in  a  park  near  Stirling,  the  central  borough 
of  Scothind,  and  classic  ground  in  our  history. 
The  Earl  of  Elgin  was  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
bj  Lisiorical  justice  and  right,  as  a  leading  states- 
man aod  the  descendant  of  Robert  Bruce — the 
most  consummate  politician  and  the  most  skilful 
warrior  of  liis  time ;  yet  he  would  have  died  a 
snbjcct  of  England,  instead  of  King  of  Scotland, 
if  the  road  to  Bannockburn  had  not  been  levelled 
by  his  predecessor. 

The  anniversary  of  Bannockburn,  and  the  vicinity 
of  that  great  battle  field,  were  selected  by  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting  for  its  day  and  place ; 
and  both  are  alike  memorable.  The  little  rivulet 
bas  a  quiet  course  in  its  June  days  now,  through 
iiclds  of  rich  greeu  grain,  and  the  morass,  that  was 
60  fatal  to  the  brave  knights  of  England,  long  ago, 
lias  disappeared  in  meadow  land,  still  deep  and  soft. 
The  busy  looms  of  woollen  weavers,  in  the  village, 
are  agreeable  substitutes  for  the  hammers  of  the 
armourers,  and  the  merry  laughter  of  little  children 
(Q  its  streets,  for  the  anxious  shouts  that  rose 
froDi  tbe  hostile  camps  on  that  short  night,  that 
kcew  no  darkness,  before  its  famous  twenty- 
fourth.  Still,  the  scene  has  a  saddening  in- 
^uencc  over  those  who  remember  that  more 
blood  was  shed  there,  than  in  any  great 
aatile  of  modem  times,  with  two  or  three  pro- 
'>ablc  exceptions  in  the  career  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon. Britain  lost,  in  that  single  day,  double 
ihc  number  of  its  sons  sacrificed  in  battle  or  in 
sickness  in  the  Crimean  struggle.  All  traces  of 
Ihcir  existence  seem  to  have  passed  from  the  earth. 
Ibc  flow  of  centuries  has  worn  away  their  graves; 
^»d  there  now  remains  the  historical  fact  alone— 
^bat  multitudes  fought  and  fell  on  that  narrow  field, 
[0  break  the  despotic  power  of  the  Norman  kings, 
or  the  victory  of  Bannockburn  was  not  less 
essential  to  the  independence  of  Scotland,  than 
^5  results  were  rcqubite  for  the  liberties  of 
England. 


The  assemblage,  on  the  last  anniversary  of  the 
battle,  were  convened  to  discuss  the  erection  of  a 
monument.  The  man  whose  memory  they  pro- 
posed to  perpetuate  in  stone  was  judicially  mur- 
dered five  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  His  body  was 
cruelly  mangled,  while  he  still  lived.  It  was 
rudely  dishonoured  and  divided  when  he  died. 
Parts  of  his  remains  are  somewhere  in  England 
and  parts  in  Scotland.  He  was  denied  even 
a  grave. 

One  fact  stands  out  in  this  transaction  clear  and 
vivid  to  all  mankind.  A  memory  that  has  sur- 
vived nearly  five  hundred  years  must  have  had  a 
monument*  Edward  of  England  made  a  monument 
for  himself.  The  person  who  betrayed  his  victim 
to  that  Prince  secured  a  memorial.  Their  con- 
nexion with  one  man  is  the  salt  that  has  preserved 
to  infamy  the  memory  of  the  traitor  and  the  tyrant. 
The  nation  has  been,  as  one  generation  came  and 
passed  after  another,  its  leaders'  monument.  He 
has  never  had  a  rival  in  the  affection  of  the  people. 
The  good  King  Robert  was  deeply  beloved  by  his 
subjects ;  and  he  consummated  the  struggle  for 
independence  in  triumph.  The  Stuai'ts,  at  ono 
period  of  their  family  history,  were  men  of  chival- 
reus  bearing,  of  intellectual  power,  and,  for  their 
time,  of  liberal  sentiments.  The  early  Stuart 
kings  must  have  won  the  love  of  their  countrymen 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  for  rulers  in  a  dark 
age,  before  the  attachment  to  their  race  could  have 
survived  the  folly  and  tbe  madness  by  which  it  was 
long  tried.  A  numerically  weak  nation,  on  a  com- 
paratively poor  soil,  must  have  many  "  heroes'*  ere 
it  attain  to  distinction  and  power.  The  history  of 
Scotland  is  rich  in  martyrs  to  its  interests ;  and 
yet  one  name  among  them  all  has  kept  the  "  place 
of  pride"  in  the  popular  heart,  without  cloud  or 
rival,  through  centuries  of  change,  and  great  deeds 
accomplished  in  much  suffering.  All  districts  of 
the  land  have  local  traditions  counected  with  this 
name.  Our  schoolboys  associate  witli  it  the  idea 
of  great  daring,  large  generosity,  and  matchless 
strength.     Wallace,  to  them,  is  tiie  type  of  physi- 
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cal  power.  He  becomes  to  youth  the  example  of 
fervent  and  pure  patriotism.  The  same  men,  at 
more  advanced  stages  of  their  life,  if  they  carefully 
read  the  history  of  their  nation,  regard  the  stainless 
patriot  as  a  sagacious  politician  and  statesman. 

The  majority  of  men  cannot  critically  study 
history,  but  with  them  the  sturdy  leader  of  his 
country  remains  associated  with  all  that  is  good 
and  great  coimected  with  freedom  struggling  for 
life.  His  memory  is  our  oommon  centre  in  political 
history.  He  suppressed  the  parties  of  his  own 
time ;  for  that  distant  day  had  its  factions,  and 
parties,  and  politics  like  our  own.  He  fused  them 
all  iuto  the  nation  for  a  time,  and  prepared  the 
country  for  its  final  struggle  under  Bruce. 

The  differences  that  have  arisen  since  his  day 
do  not  interfere  with  the  affection  evinced  for  his 
memory  by  all  classes  of  his  countrymen.  He 
vas  neither  Whig  nor  Tory.  He  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  wars  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
Hanoverians.  Before  the  first  Stuart  he  stands 
above  all  parties — and  all  party  feeling — the  re* 
presentative  of  national  freedom  and  independence. 

The  memory  of  Walkoe  is  peculiarly  Seotoh. 
We  cannot  say  that  he  had  any  affection  for  Eng> 
land,  although  he  waa  a  just  man,  who  would  not 
have  asaailed  the  neighbouring  country  if  he  had 
not  been  attacked ;  and  amid  the  horrors  of  dvil 
wars,  and  dismal  provocations,  we  believe  he  was 
a  humane  opponent.  But  his  memory  is  evidently 
British.  He  rendered  the  British  empire  possible. 
His  achievements  are  doser  to  its  foundation  than 
many  persons  suppose,  and  a  Wallace  in  Ireland 
might  have  rendered  this  empire  still  more  power* 
ful,  and  our  union  stronger.  He  vindicated  his 
country  from  the  reproach  of  conquest,  and  infused 
a  spirit  into  its  people  which  rendered  foreign 
domination  impossible.  Henry  YIL,  an  able  and 
powerful  English  monaroh,  possessed  of  greater 
ability  than  any  of  his  successors,  except  perhaps 
his  grand  daughter  Elisabeth,  until  the  appearance 
of  Macaulay's  favourite,  the  third  William,  sought 
a  union  with  Scotland  as  the  only  means  of  ren* 
dering  his  kingdom  one  of  those  great  powers  that 
he  foresaw  would  be  formed  in  Europe;  but  he 
recognised  the  impossibility  of  amalgamation  by 
conquest,  and  negotiated  for  a  union  of  the  crowns 
by  marriage,  against  the  wishes  of  powerful  ooun* 
sellers. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Alfred  was  constructing 
the  Saxon  kingdom  of  England.  He  is  the  only 
English  monarch  who  occupies  a  positbn  parallel 
to  that  of  Bruce  in  Scotland ;  but  we  have  no 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  career  had  its  Wal* 
lace.  Alfred  appears  alone  and  solitary  in  Saxon 
history, — not  that  his  refonns  and  wars  could  have 
been  eonducted  suooessfully  without  able  officers ; 
but  he  moved  the  nation,  and  regulated  the  labours 
of  all  his  friends  and  supporters. 

We  are  not  acquainted  in  the  history  of  any 
other  country  with  a  name  that  has  so  long  main- 
tained its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  that  of  Wallace  in  Scot- 


land. He  was  a  younger  sou  of  a  Soottbh  ksigbt 
whose  lands  were  not  fenced  round  by  dirk 
forests  or  steep  mountains,  but  oectipied  a  pait  of 
the  open  vab  of  Clyde,  accessible  easily  to  all  in- 
vaders. The  famUy  of  EldersUe  had  long  been 
established  on  the  fertile  lands  between  the  Cut 
and  the  Clyde ;  and  although  they  had  not  sufficient 
interest  to  assume  a  leading  part  in  the  troaUed 
history  of  the  times,  yet  the  mother  oi  Walk? 
was  a  dau^ter  of  Sir  Bichard  Crawfard»  the 
Sheriff  of  Ayr ;  while  his  father  had  his  own  ru- 
tainers,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  was  slain  i&  a 
conflict  with  an  English  oflicer  and  party.  Fen- 
wick  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  been  ibo 
name  of  this  English  officer ;  but  tlie  f^nwicb 
were  an  Ayrshire  family,  of  some  note  even  n 
these  early  times ;  and  this  individual  like  a  grea'. 
majority  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  many  Uod- 
owners  of  the  middle  class,  may  have  joined  Edwird 
of  England  ;  and  that  circumstance  might  expbu 
the  quarrel  with  Wallace  of  Elderalie,  who  coatri- 
buted  evidently  to  form  the  principles  of  his  gallmt 
son.  The  mothers  of  great  men  ace  goMnliT 
supposed  to  influence  their  nunds  in  early  yoalii 
more  than  their  fitthers ;  and  the  opinion,  if  Cwirect 
at  any  period,  must  have  been  peculiarly  true  in 
the  family  of  a  Scottish  knight  in  times  whsa  tra- 
ditional learning  was  the  inteUectoal  food  of  ti» 
young,  conveyed  in  ballad,  song,  and  story.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  libniy  of 
Elderslie  iu  those  days  was  ? ery  ample ;  or,  altbosglk 
its  illustrious  chief  obtained  a  liberal  edncataoais 
youth,  that  his  boyhood  was  spent  amoag  books. 
From  his  earliest  years  his  race  were  eompantivdj 
proscribed,  and  they  were  oppressed.  The  troubles 
of  his  country  ir ere  those  also  of  his  home.  Ail 
home  influences  would  be  thus  direeted,  firon  bii 
infancy,  to  elicit  and  strengtiien  the  fedia^i  tbil 
distinguished  him  as  a  patriot ;  than  whon  nose 
brighter  or  purer  can  be  found  in  the  amu^  of 
any  land.  The  faa^y  of  Elderslie  were  united  in 
detestation  of  foreign  rule ;  and  their  kve  of  isik- 
pendence.  The  death  of  the  father  had  only  aetrei 
the  strong  arm  of  the  son.  The  relatives  of  tk 
future  hero  ralued  learning;  fior  the  years ioise- 
diately  subsequent  to  his  boyhood  were  psssed  vit}* 
his  unole,  an  eodesiastlo,  of  great  attaiameate  ud 
wealth  in  Stirlingshire.  Dundee  at  that  poiod 
had  a  cathedral  and  a  eollege,  and  Wallace  wis 
sent  by  his  undo  to  finish  his  edueatioaal  ontm 
in  that  place.  It  is  difficult  to  traoe  his  bistQiy 
for  some  time  after  he  left  Dundee,  hat  he  pnbi- 
bly  was  obliged  to  retire  from  that  town,  after 
slaying  young  Selby,  of  Northumberlaad,  tl« 
Governor's  son,  in  a  brawl.  origioatiBg,  doabtbsi 
iu  the  poUtios  of  these  unhappy  times* 

The  posHioB  of  SooikMl  before  the  win  of  titf 
Baliob  and  independence  is  not  generslly  asder- 
stood.  The  abominable  deatmetioii  of  doewmU 
by  Edvrard  has  deprived  us  of  the  hisloriml  ^ 
terial.  Tte  tcaditiooary  ballade  of  the  period  ban 
been  disoouuted  by  historiaDa  at  a  small  vslos ; «» 
yet  all  the  evidenoe  anecesaivdy  dragged  out  ^ 
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nusij  comers  of  the  worid  oonfirms  them.  They 
desf  rre  more  confidenee  than  the  State-papen  of 
the  time,  among  which  moat  important  forgeriea 
bare  been  detected.  Some  general  facts  reiieve 
the  ioqoirer  in  these  cironmstances,  and  8%htly 
break  throngh  the  douds  in  -which  history  is  in- 
rolred.  The  church  possessed  great  wealth,  but 
it  conid  not  have  attained  raluable  property  unless 
that  had  existed  previously.  Many  buildings  exhi- 
bited magni/loenoe  of  dengn  and  execution.  The 
Abbey  of  Domfermline,  chiefly  destroyed  by  the 
Eoglisb,  displayed  in  its  ruins  the  yastness  of  the 
original  edifice.  The  government  of  the  country 
was  eonstitntional — as  much  so  as  that  of  the 
blave  States  of  the  American  union.  It  consisted 
of  its  three  estates.  Its  Parliaments  were  con- 
vened  regukrJy.  Its  burghers  and  yeomen  main- 
taiued  their  rights  as  the  Commons  of  the  land. 
The  eqaestrian  order  and  the  nobility  formed  the 
Peerage.  Then,  as  now,  the  labouring  population 
had  no  political  existence ;  but  upon  many  estates 
the  hbourer  might  have  become  free  without  much 
more  diffioalty  than  he  can  now  become  a  ten- 
pounder,  and  thus  possess  those  rights  that  belong 
to  all  free  citixens.  The  principles  of  a  constitu> 
tionai  government  existed  along  with  the  feudal 
and  patriarchal  system  upon  large  estates.  Although 
serfs  had  rights,  yet  in  times  when  communication 
was  difficult,  and  reporters  were  unknown,  they 
could  not  be  enforced.  The  ecclesiastical  in  these 
circumstances,  served  the  people  as  a  balance 
to  the  feudal  power.  The  estates  of  the  ohnrch 
were  managed  with  great  propriety.  l%eir  vassals 
esjoyed  more  security  than  those  of  the  great  peers, 
mid  their  labouring  population  lived  in  compara- 
tive comfort  and  contentment.  We  infer  that  the 
popoiation  was  numerous,  from  the  magnitude  of 
the  armies  who  contended  for  freedom,  even  while 
dearth  and  disease  covered  the  land  with  graves. 
The  resistance  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Roman 
armies,  a  greater  number  of  eenturies  before  Ban* 
nockbum  than  have  elapsed  since  its  ooourrenoe, 
infer  the  existence  of  a  considerable  population. 
Daring  the  long  period  that  intervened  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saxon 
dynasties  in  England,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  progress  of  population  was  checked  fre- 
quently by  calamities  of  a  vast  magnitude,  except 
in  the  Danish  wars,  which  in  some  measure  sup- 
plied colonists.  The  eastern  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  even  of  England,  north  of  the  Trent,  were 
colonised  by  Danes  in  many  places  i  and  the  doee 
membiaiice  of  the  Danish  language  to  the  vernacu- 
lar in  the  nofih^eastern  counties  of  Scotland 
snpply  evidence  of  the  oonaanguinity  between  the 
^es  if  no  other  eadstod.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Romans  from  the  northern  part  of  Britain, 
«Bd  their  withdrawal  from  Enghmd,  the  insular 
warn  chiefly  occurred  between  families  of  tho  same 
great  raee.  The  Celt  and  Saxon  feuds  were 
border  forays ;  except  in  a  few  instances  like  that 
of  Harlflw  in  Scotland.  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
nias)  were  families  of  the  same  great  tribe.    They 


all  belonged  to  the  Scandinavian  race,  and  their 
common  origin  is  interesting  now,  when  we  may 
have  to  choose  between  the  alliance  of  the  three 
email  Scandinavian  nations,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  ;  and  that  of  Russia. 

The  battle  of  Hasiiogs  compelled  many  English 
families  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  emigrants 
brionged  principally  to  the  higher  classes.  They 
brought  all  their  portable  wealth  with  them.  They 
also  brought  their  bitter  enmity  to  the  Normans. 
The  Scottish  Royal  family  became  in  reality  tho 
representatives  of  the  old  Saxon  Kings  of  England. 
William  I.  was  occupied  with  the  dangers  of  his 
English  and  his  Preuch  possessions.  The  same 
cares  descended  with  his  dominions  to  his  succes- 
sors. They  therefore  did  not  seek  war  with 
Scotland,  but  they  even  allowed,  if  they  did  not 
encourage,  the  Saxon  nobles  who  had  fled  to  the 
north  gradually  to  resume  their  possessions  in  the 
south;  while  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  proprie- 
tors of  extensive  estates  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  These  arrangements  assisted  to 
maintain  peace,  not  continuously,  but  more  per« 
manently  than,  without  them,  could  have  been 
anticipated.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  homage 
done  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  for  their  English 
estates  formed  the  colourable  pretext  for  tho  policy 
of  the  English  monarchs;  while  the  interest  of 
nearly  all  the  leading  families  in  both  countries 
promoted  their  designs. 

A  century  and  a-lialf  elapsed  between  the  battle 
of  Hastings  and  that  of  Bannookburn.  Twenty- 
Ave  years  of  that  interval,  immediately  preceding 
the  latter  occurrence,  passed  in  famine  frequently, 
in  hostilities  uniformly ;  but  during  the  previous 
years  Scotland  evidently  shared  in  all  the  civilisa- 
tion of  England  at  the  time.  It  is  equally  ap- 
parent that  the  north  copied  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  the  south  with  less  advantage.  The 
Culdees  were  absorbed  or  suppressed  before  the 
imposing  priesthood  and  rites  of  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  body  absorbed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  this  kingdom, 
with  obvious  advantage  to  cultivators. 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  magnitude  of 
the  battles  iu  that  war,  or  the  numbers  who  are 
said,  by  tiiose  who  give  the  smallest  iigures,  to 
have  engaged  in  them ;  but  they  greatly  exceed 
the  military  forces  that  we  have  raised  in  recent 
times.  Edward  II.  brought  more  than  one  hundred 
thonsand  men  to  Bannockburn.  His  father  had 
brought  a  larger  army  to  Falkirk,  after  a  greater 
foi«e  than  Lord  Raglan  or  Sir  W.  Codrington 
commanded  were  lost  at  Stirling.  Nearly  one 
half  of  Edward  II-'s  army  were  cavalry.  Their 
baggage  was  conveyed  in  waggons,  which  it  was 
said  would  have  extended  over  sixty  miles  in  an 
unbroken  line.  They  were  opposed  by  full  thirty 
thousand  efficient  men,  and  half  that  number  of 
ill-armed  followers,  who]  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
These  numbers  were  collected  after  an  entire 
generation  had  passed  their  lives  in  bitter  and 
ooBtinuona  warfare ;  while  famine  and  plague  had 
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repeatedly  wasted  the  land;  and  still  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  country  belonged  to  noUea 
vho  fought  for  and  witli  England. 

The  traveller  who  passes  over  many  counties 
in  Scotland  will  observe  in  them  evidence  of  the 
retrogression  of  cultivation.  Hills  that  have  not 
been  ploughed  for  many  generations  are  laid  out 
in  rigs  and  ridges.  They  carried  at  one  period 
crops  of  corn,  although  the  homes  of  those  who 
tilled  and  reaped  are  entirely  obliterated^  and  even 
tradition  has  forgotten  that  once  they  were  pro- 
ductive. The  towns  of  any  celebrity  now,  existed 
then ;  and  although  their  population  were  com- 
pressed into  a  small  space,  and  much  fewer  than 
their  present  numbers,  yet  they  retained  power  and 
privileges,  now  against  unruly  barons,  and  next 
against  ambitious  princes ;  and  they  must  there- 
fore have  been  more  influential  than  their  successors 
often  suppose.  The  rural  counties  probably  con- 
tained as  many  inhabitants  as  in  our  day,  for  if 
our  rich  agricultural  districts  were  more  densely 
covered  with  forests,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  our 
heath  and  muirlauds  were  more  commonly  cultivated. 
A  transition  has  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  land, 
and  in  that  of  the  people. 

The  country  that  Wallace  determined  to  restore 
was  not  unimportant.  It  once  possessed  privileges 
then  to  be  regained,  and  it  undoubtedly  suffered 
from  the  feudal  curse  of  Surope,  serfdom — to  be 
reformed.  Like  Ireland,  it  had  long  enjoyed  the 
influence  of  an  intellectual  and  pure  form  of 
Christianity ;  and  the  faith  had  been  corrupted  by 
wcjilth,  while  the  clergy  strove  for  temporal  dignity, 
and  the  richest  families  of  the  land,  sought  the 
priests*  office  to  their  sons,  not  for  a  bit  of  bread, 
but  for  political  power  and  great  possessions. 
The  lessons  of  Renfrew  and  Stiriingshires  had  not 
been  forgotten  by  Wallace  in  Dundee ;  yet  a  young 
man  was  not  likely  to  form  profound  plans  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country ;  and  he  killed  Selby  in 
a  quarrel  that  was  probably  thrust  upon  him  rather 
than  sought.  The  son  of  the  Governor  of  Dundee 
was,  however,  a  person  to  be  missed ;  and  the 
east  was  no  longer  safe  to  the  daring  Scot  who 
had  been  successful  in  this  duel  or  fray.  He  was 
a  branded  man,  and  an  outlaw ;  and  fled  to  Ayrshire, 
where  he  fell  into  similar  troubles,  gathered  around 
him  a  band  of  '•  broken"  men,  outlaws,  like  himself, 
desperate  but  determined,  with  whom  he  waged 
destructive  warfare,  as  a  guerilla  chief,  against  the 
English  garrisons.  The  Homer  of  his  wars  was 
blind,  and  although  few  authors  have  had  more 
readers,  for  his  work  sounds  like  an  ingenious 
romance,  yet  its  truth  has  never  been  shaken  in 
its  leading  statements,  while  historical  discoveries 
confirm  many  of  bis  assertions  that  historians  once 
repudiated.  Wallace  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  immense  personal  strength,  of  undaunted  cour- 
age, and  the  best  swordsman  probably  of  his  time ; 
but  he  united  with  these  qualities  consummate 
address,  eloquence  that  captivated  the  rough 
soldiera  whom  he  had  to  discipline,  high  military 
and  diplomatic  qualities,  and  more  learning  than 


his  friends  and  supporters.  He  oonducted  a  luge 
correspondence,  while  he  disciplined  his  annj; 
and  he  contrived  commercial  and  political  allianca 
while  he  elicited  a  system  of  warfare,  novel  tt  leist 
to  his  followers,  and  first  gave  eonfidenoe  to  his 
countrymen  iu  tiMs  power  of  organised  infimtry  to 
resist  and  overthrow  the  mailed  chivalry  of  the 
Normans.  He  perfected  the  infantry  tactics 
against  cavalry,  and  rednoed  the  bold  retaiuen  di 
the  barons  into  those  solid  masses  who  met  ud 
tossed  backward  the  sweeping  current  of  mea  ind 
horses.  The  lessons  that  he  extracted  from  netts- 
sity,  and  taught  his  followers,  have  never  been  k»t ; 
and  the  tactics  he  followed  have  been  pdrsoed 
down  to  Balaklava;  notwithstanding  the  clnnge 
in  arms,  from  the  spear  to  the  bayonet  and  the 
rifle. 

He  was  joined  first  by  onembers  of  his  ovn 
family.  With  his  uncle  he  fought  the  hatUe  of 
Glasgow,  to  expel  an  English  and  a  militaTy  hishop 
from  the  Cathedral.  He  destroyed  the  garrisoQ 
of  Lanark  and  their  governor,  becansc,  whik 
lurking  among  tlie  wild  rocks  around  the  falh  of 
Clyde,  where  his  cave  is  still  shown,  he  met  the 
heiress  of  Lamington — then  a  ward  of  Huelrig. 
the  English  governor  of  Lanark.  He  was  indae^ 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  lady  in  the  tovn, 
from  which  his  retreat  was  only  two  miles  distwt 
— but  he  was  recognised,  and  attacked  in  the 
street.  The  career  of  Wallace  might  hm  been 
cut  short  iu  that  street  squabble,  but  the  Ud; 
whom  he  went  there  to  visit,  opened  a  door  through 
which  he  escaped  to  the  shelter  of  the  dilE^  and 
woods  close  upon  the  town  of  Lanark.  The 
governor  had  the  lady  tried  for  assisting  the  escape 
of  a  rebel.  She  was  condemned ;  and  ciccuted 
next  day,  with  circumstances  of  cmeHy  cooooo 
to  all  parties  in  that  age.  Wallace  is  said  to  have 
witnessed  this  sorrowful  spectacle  from  his  con- 
cealment ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground— if  it «« 
then  as  open  as  now,  renders  that  quite  possible. 
The  orphan  of  Lamington,  or  as  we  should  m» 
say,  Miss  Bradfute,  of  Lamington,  bad  been  left 
alone  by  the  death  of  her  father,  who,  like  the  elder 
Wallace,  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  theEBgli5l» 
party.  Under  Haselrig,  the  governor  of  LaBiit. 
they  attacked  his  house — as  usual,  a  stronghold- 
and  slew  the  owner,  with  a  number  of  his  retaioen. 
Haselrig  was  probably  glad  of  an  opportonity  to 
extinguish  the  family  in  the  death  of  the  haffss; 
who  is  supposed  by  some  ancient  authoiilitf  to 
have  been  married  previously,  but  piinteiyj^ 
Wallace,  and  to  whom  he  was  certainly  attached. 
The  governor  must  not  have  estimated  aright  w 
vengeance  of  the  man  whose  mortal  enmity  he  W 
abundantly  provoked,  or  he  would  not  hve  sf^ 
soundly  on  the  night  that  followed  the  lady's  cn»ei 
death.  But  Haselrig  slept  the  sleep  that  kiH>« 
no  waking ;  or  a  waking  so  rough  and  short,  thi 
better  it  were  never  known.  When  nigjt  '«'• 
the  town  was  quietly  surrounded  by  the  im^ 
of  Wallace  and  his  friend  Sir  John  Graham.  TW 
«  Liberator"  broke  open  the  door  of  the  Qof&B«^ 
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house ;  and  WHliaia  de  Haselrlg  wrought  no  more 
wioDg  on  e«rth«  His  sins  were  ended.  With  his 
career  was  closed  the  crime  of  many  of  his  soldiers. 
Lanark  was  free^  and  the  pretty  old  town,  still 
iinmed  for  the  finest  sceneiry  of  its  class  in  Bcitaiu, 
vas  the  first  hea4-qnarters  of  the  Wallace  revolu- 
tion. 

A  transaction  followed  which  cue  historian 
4eQies;  bnt  it  is  confirmed  by  all  the  authorities 
apon  the  history  of  that  struggle.  The  JBoglish 
officials  of  Ayrshire  summoned  Sir  Eeynold  Craw- 
ford, the  patriot's  uncl^  Sir  Bryce  Blair,  probably 
an  ancestor  of  the  Ayrshire  Blairs  of  the  present 
day,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomerie,  an  ancestor  of  the 
£glinton  family,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen 
of  the  county,  to  a  justiciary  of  the  district,  and 
executed  the  whole  upon  suspicion  of  disaffection 
to  their  rule.  The  suspidon  was,  perhaps,  correct, 
and  the  English  authorities  probably  sought  to 
prevent  their  junction  with  the  rising  men  of 
lAnarkshire.  The  avenger's  family  had  once  more 
suffered  from  English  ambition,  and  the  conse- 
quence, apparently  inevitable  to  them,  followed. 
Some  nights  passed  away,  and  the  English  strong- 
hold was  still  the  home  of  wild  carousal  and  mirth. 
The  garrison  rejoiced  over  the  red  gra?es  of  their 
presumed  foes,  as  the  meshes  were  gathering  rqund 
themselves,  and  they  were  closed  into  the  net. 
They  slept^  and  those  who  waked  again,  struggling 
to  escape  from  fire  or  smoke,  miserably  died  on  the 
hedge  of  spears  that  girt  them  round.  None 
escaped.  Even  women  and  children  perished  in 
the  flames — ^which  remind  us  of  some  recent  deeds 
in  the  caves  of  Daharrah.  One  historian  has 
thrown  discredit  over  the  narrative,  but  we  fear 
that  its  darkest  particulars  are  consistent  with  the 
general  characteristics  of  those  struggles.  The 
crime  and  the  vengeance  were  alike  hideous ;  yet 
the  crime  preceded  the  vengeance,  and  filled  to 
overflowing  a  cup  of  sorrow. 

We  ha?e  traced  some  of  the  earlier  triumphs  of 
WaUace^  only  because  they  show  the  connexion 
between  his  family  history  and  his  public  conduct. 
He  personally  suffered  from  the  English  invasion  in 
all  tbe  relations  of  life.  His  property  was  confis- 
cated doubtless,  his  father  alain,  his  uncle  killed 
treacherously,  his  bride's  father  was  killed  on  the 
threshold  of  his  own  home,  and  that  lady  was 
murdered,  by  military  law,  before  lus  eyes,  for 
assisting  him  to  escape  from  the  attack  of  a  little 
army  upon  a  single  man.  Calamities  like  these 
ezpUin  his  fierce  hatred  to  this  foreign  rule ;  yet 
they  were  only  the  sparks  that  kindle  the  fire.  The 
fuel  was  there  before,  since  no  man  ever  exhibited 
purer  patriotism  than  Sir  William  Wallace.  He 
was  joined  by  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  of  Both  well,  and 
other  knights.  Th^  roused  north  and  south. 
Their  attacks  were  impetuous,  incessant,  ahnost 
inf ariably  successful.  Castle  followed  stronghold, 
until  nearly  every  tower  and  turret  of  ScotUnd 
became  their  own.  The  English  flag  went  down 
before  them  then,  as  always,  heavy  with  the  blood 
of  its  defenders.    Quarter  was  not  often  asked, 


and,  perhaps,  it  was  still  more  rarely  conceded. 
These  ^ventsoccurred  in  1297 — in  the  previous  year 
the  English,  under  Edward's  personal  command, 
had  sUin  seventeen  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children,  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  That  town 
oontaios  scarcely  so  many  persons  at  this  day. 

Thomas  the  Ehymer,  was  an  enthusiast.  The 
Scots  believed  that  he  was  a  prophet.  He  was  in- 
spired by  wonderful  sagacity,  if  by  no  other  power. 
Many  of  the  predictions  ascribed  to  him  were  im« 
probable,  but  the  most  remarkable  have  been  ful. 
filled.  Some  writers  allege  that  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Wallace.  The  clergy  favoured  his  claims. 
But  what  were  these  claims  ?  Never  to  rule  for 
himself.  He  acted  always  rs  the  servant  of  his 
imprisoned  king.  He  early  found  the  evil  in- 
fluences of  a  divided  aristocracy,  and  he  used  the 
clergy  and  the  minor  barons  as  counteracting 
powers.  The  feudal  power  of  the  nobility  thwarted 
his  plans ;  and  he  appointed  a  military  organisation, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  old  Saxon  Uws,  to  super* 
sede  this  anti-national  power.  He  was  named 
regent  by  the  estates  of  Scotland ;  but  he  associated 
Sir  Andrew  Murray  in  the  duties  and  the  honours 
of  the  office.  While  preparing  armies  to  resist 
the  gi^ntie  power  of  England^  they  engaged  in  the 
formation  of  commercial  treaties  with  the  Dutch 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  The  circumstances  evince 
the  political  wisdom  of  the  regent — for  Sir  Andrew 
was  a  brave  man,  but  he  evidently  followed  out  the 
views  of  his  companion  in  arms  and  power. 

John  Baliol  was  an  imprisoned  king.  A  docu- 
ment in  which  he  acknowledged  Edward's  su- 
premacy as  suzerain  of  Scotland,  was  long  considered 
genuine.  Circumstantial  evidence  inoontestably 
proves  that  it  was  a  forgery;  and  if  Edward  was 
capable  of  meanly  thrusting  a  forgery  in  the  face 
of  a  kingdom,  he  naturally  would  pursue  similar 
means  of  dissevering  the  uobility  from  the  national 
cause,  and  inciting  dissension  among  them.  Comyn 
and  Brace  were  claimants  of  the  Crown.  Comyn's 
chiim  was  best  bj  consanguinity.  His  efforts,  and 
those  of  his  fanuly  also,  made  his  right  stronger 
than  that  of  Bruce;  who  evidently  pUyed  the 
parties  against  each  other  until  he  was  ready  to 
strike  aud  to  win. 

A  large  English  army,  comprising  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  was  raised  for  the  invasion 
of  Scotland.  They  advanced  into  the  country,  and 
the  regents  mustered  a  force,  not  equal  in  numbers, 
and  defective  in  discipline  and  union,  to  meet  them. 
They  met  at  Irvine,  and  the  Welsh  declined  to 
attack  the  Scotch.  At  this  crisis  the  policy  of  the 
English  monarch  extricated  his  army  from  the 
difficulty  that  the  Welsh  might  have  raised.  Sir 
Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  made  terms 
with  the  Bruces,  the  Douglas,  Lindsays,  and 
Steward,  who  confessed  rebellion,  submitted  to  the 
English  king,  and  withdrew  their  forces  early  io 
July.  Notwithstanding  this  defection,  the  regents 
with  their  reduced  army  were  able  to  retreat  in 
good  order  upon  the  north,  and  continue  hostilities, 
moving  their  positions  with  great  rapidity,  and  sup- 
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ported  by  numerous  forces — for  the  smaller  barons 
and  the  Tassals  of  the  great  families  continued 
faithful  to  the  national  cause  after  the  nobles, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  English  estates, 
which  Edward  encoaraged  them  to  acquire,  had 
submUied.  The  line  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth 
has  often  been  the  military  barricade  of  theconntry. 
The  two  friths  adyance  from  east  and  west  for 
many  miles  on  each  side  into  the  land ;  while  the 
OchU  hills,  and  ultimately  the  Grampians,  form  a 
barrier  behind  Stirling,  like  a  bow.  Stirling  is  the 
natural  centre  in  this  defensive  line,  and  its  castle, 
which  was  nearly  inaccessible  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  has  been  besieged  more  frequently 
than  any  stronghold  in  our  island*  The  battle  of 
Stirling  was  fought  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Ores- 
singhame,  the  Englbh  treasurer,  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Forth.  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew 
Murray  had  collected  a  numerous  force  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  river ;  although  inferior  in  every 
particular,  except  the  courage  of  despair,  the  feel- 
ing of  right,  and  the  love  of  country,  to  their  op- 
ponenta.  Cressinghame  commeneed  to  cross  the 
bridge,  which  was  long  and  narrow.  Wallace 
allowed  him  to  defUe  until  one  half  of  his  army 
was  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Forth.  The  attack  then  commenced.  The 
struggle  was  severe,  but  Cressinghame  was  slain, 
his  army  were  destroyed,  the  oridge  was  seised 
and  broken  by  the  Scots,  who  crossed  by  a  ford 
and  routed  Surrey's  forces  on  the  south  side.  The 
soldiers  of  Wallace  were  only  a  small  body  com- 
pared with  the  magnificent  array  under  Cressing- 
hame and  Surrey ;  but  the  strategy  of  their  leader 
was  worth  ten  thousand  men ;  and  the  blunders  of 
Cressinghame  were  equal  to  a  similar  number. 
Wallace  could  scarcely  have  found  ground  more 
suitable  to  his  purpose,  and  Cressinghame  could 
hardly  have  given  him  more  effectnal  assistance 
than  by  hb  mode  of  attack.  The  loss  of  the  Scots 
was  trivial  in  numbers,  but  terrible  in  its  character; 
for  Sir  Andrew  Murray,  who  was  a  link  between 
Wallace  and  the  aristocracy,  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  English  army  consfsted  of  fifty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  one  thousand  cavalry.  The  slaughter 
among  the  masses  of  archers  after  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder  was  very  great.  Historians  of  credit 
make  it  twenty  thousand,  many  of  whom  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  re-cross  the  river.  As 
the  route  was  oomplete,  and  the  way  to  Berwick 
long  and  dreary,  that  computation  is  probably  not 
exaggerated,  and  falls  short  of  the  poetical  statis- 
tics. Wallace  followed  Surrey  rapidly  to  Berwick. 
He  reduced  Edinburgh,  HoxburgI),  and  all  the 
minor  garrisons  of  the  English  in  Scotland.  The 
nobility  again  attended  his  progress.  At  a  wood- 
land Parikment  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk,  he  was 
chosen  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom,  and  tbe  exiled 
king,  John  Baliol,  confirmed  the  appointment. 

The  Guardian  had  disciplined  the  Crown  vassals 
with  great  care,  and  rendered  them  formidable. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  check  the  feudal  power  of 
the  nobility.    His  great  enemy,  Edward  I.  was 


engaged  in  the  same  manner  la  England ;  bat  al* 
though  the  reforms  of  WaUaoe  raised  his  popdariiy 
among  the  common  people,  they  alienated  the  (ea* 
dal  chiefs,  who  learned  that  his  triumph  would 
release  them  from  English  domination,  and  relien 
their  vassals  at  the  same  time  from  their  ydce. 
Their  leader  lived  centuries  before  his  time.  He 
would  have  been  a  noble  coadjutor  to  John  Knox; 
but  his  country  was  not  ripe*  in  tbe  thiiteenth 
century,  for  his  ideas  of  civil  frsodom,  founded 
probably  upon  his  experience  of  the  weakness  im- 
parted to  the  nation  by  the  working  of  tho  feudal 
system. 

He  led  his  army  into  England  from  a  cnnvictioa 
that  the  aggressor  should  support  the  war ;  aad 
they  wasted  the  northern  eonnties  up  to  Cocker* 
mouth  and  Durham.  The  town  ol  NewoasUe 
alone  resisted  them  with  success.  Thitir  laid, 
which  lasted  many  months,  was  attended  wUh  cir- 
cumstances of  great  cruelly  to  the  inhabitants. 
Multitudes  of  all  classes  were  slam.  Tha  prapcftj 
of  nearly  all  classes  was  abstracted  or  destrojcd. 
All  portable  goods  and  chattels  were  seat  over  the 
border,  while  the  support  in  a  costly  way  of  a  large 
army  would  have  been  a  severe  tax  upon  tits 
northern  counties  of  England.  Sir  Andrew  Mumr, 
the  son  of  the  knight  who  was  killed  at  Siirtiag, 
had  been  by  Wallace  plaoed  in  his  father's  positioo 
as  joint  guardian  of  the  kingdom.  Both  chieb 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  revengo  of  their 
followers ;  but  Walhice  advised  the  monks  of  Hes- 
ham  to  remain  with  himself,  asserting  his  ioahilitT 
to  secure  their  safety,  except  in  his  own  preseaa. 

The  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty  often  in  w, 
if  men  who  tolerate  the  ambitious  craft  of  mooarebs 
be  ever  innocent.  All  mankind  have  an  iatniurc 
knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  and  if  tliey  aifanrit 
to  be  overborne  by  their  rulers,  sufferiaga  may  be 
deserved  by,  aad  necessary  for  them.  The  Englak 
soldiers  had  **  harried  *'  the  Scotdi,  and  burned  sp 
the  country  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Dee.  Hkj 
now  experienced  the  return  game»  aad  it  was 
mercilessly  played.  At  a  subsequent  date,  after 
Bannookbum,  they  were  to  receive  a  still  rougher 
round,  because  wider,  of  this  teachio^  which  was 
not  altogether  lost,  for  the  borderen  devised  kwsl 
and  seperate  treaties  for  their  mutual  aeourity. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Russian  peaaaatiy  in  the 
recent  war  have  been  regretted  by  many  writen. 
Wo  also  regret  them,  for  all  suferiags  aie  de- 
plorable ;  but  the  Russian  soldiers  appear  to  lisvt 
been  eealous  in  their  work.  The  war  was  popslv- 
All  wars  of  aggression  are,  we  suspeot^  popalv  m 
the  Russian  empire.  The  sufferings  of  the  peofds 
are,  therefore,  self-inflicted.  Either  thej  are  «Aif« 
or  passive  participatora  in  the  Imponal  policv* 
They  support  it,  or  they  prefer  to  meet  soffens^ 
in  executing  rather  than  in  resisting  its  purpom^ 
Tbe  English  peasants  of  the  thirteenth  eaifj 
were  imbued  with  the  description  of  patiiote 
that  pervades  Russia,  and  seeks  its  sati^iMtiaB  in 
extending  the  power  of  a  tyrant. 

The  Earl  of  Samy  bad  mised  aa  anay  of  o>* 
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hosdrvd  tkoosand  infantry  aad  four  thoosaad 
hofaemeii,  wUli  vkm  ho  adraaoed  on  Newoastle, 
ia  Januaiy,  1298.  The  gaardiaa  of  Scotlaud 
retired  before  thia  vast  force,  and  thej  raised  the 
siege  of  Berwick  castle;  but,  as  bis  opponent  pro* 
babij  calculated,  the  English  Earl  was  weaker  in 
]m  oommissarkit  than  in  men,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  disband  his  laiige  amy,  or  march  them  baok  to 
tbe  Midlaad  ooonties,  with  the  exception  of  twenty 
tboQsaBd  foot  and  fi/teen  hnndred  horsemen,  Ibr 
whom  he  conld  pnyride  food  uad  forage. 

Edward  invaded  Scotland  with  a  large  army  in 
the  spring;  but  Wallace,  instead  of  meeting  him 
in  his  own  oountry,  entered  England  by  another 
road,  and  ravaged  the  land  from  east  to  west, 
while  Edward  was  engaged  in  the  same  nnpro* 
daeiive  busiaess  in  the  north.  He  heard  that 
Wallace  h«d  capt«ured  Ahawick,  and  he  expected  to 
catch  hin  in  t^e  act  of  deaoUtting  his  dominions ; 
bat  he  despatehod  a  foroe  to  bum  Eife,  becaoae  it 
belonged  chiefly  to  Macduff — who,  rising  above  the 
petty  jealoiims  ol  hia  order,  adhered  closely  to 
Walkoe,  m  the  KiQg*s  reptesentative,  and  the 
Parltam^itavy  gnardian  of  tbe  country.  The  in- 
defatigable  c^aeter  of  Widlaoe  is  shown  by  the 
cireamituioe  that  the  Mit  information  Edward  had 
of  him  was  his  defeat  of  the  English  detadiment 
ia  Fife.  A  ^kort  time  only  elapsed  until  he  de- 
feated another  English  foroe  in  Anaandale. 

The  stoei^  of  his  character  appears  in  a  com- 
pinson  of  1^  first  and  aeeond  invasions  of  Eog- 
laod-^altbough  only  six  to  eight  months  passed 
between  them.  He  lamented,  during  his  first  in« 
vauoa,  to  the  monks  of  Hexham  his  inability  to 
protect  them,  unless  they  remained  in  his  own 
presence  ;  and  women  and  children  perished  in  the 
oonnxtt  deatmction  wro«§^t  by  his  soldiers,  whom, 
in  the  second,  he  had  oompletely  under  oom> 
Buud-^r  certain  districts  and  •  towns  were  ran- 
somed by  Hkt  inhftbitanta,  and  the  arrangement 
ns  ftdly  observed;  while  females  were  protected, 
and  children  saved. 

The  military  diedp&ie  of  the  loot  soldiers,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  chief  care  of  the  guardian,  was 
c^ly  iii^>roved.  They  were  formed  in  regular 
bodies,  and  tanght  to  resist  cavaby  in  their  squares 
and  triangles.  Their  drill  must  have  been  diligently 
punned  hefrae  they  reached  the  precision  of  their 
movements.  Three  of  their  battles,  during  the 
otriy  part  of  1S96,  were  confticta  that  would  have 
been  deemed  important  in  any  war,  and  victories 
that,  in  oidiaary  times,  wonki  have  found  a  bal- 
lad in  our  poetry,  and  a  chapter  in  our  traditions. 
Ghery  Chase  waa  •  skirmish  in  contrast  with  the 
smayiest  of  theae  fights,  in  which  twelve  hundred 
of  the  enemy  were  captored  or  slain. 

Sir  William  Wallace  depended  on  his  strategic 
tactics  to  compensate  for  inferiority  in  numbers; 
and  his  personal  espk>its  ganre  confidence  to  his 
infantry,  who  ckeftd  bis  orders  to  the  letter. 
Tbey  bniviad  or  carried  off  all  lorage  and  means  of 
SQpport,  in  advance  of  Edward's  great  army,  who 
livi^  amBBbed  lotQ  a  desert     Thai 


force  oonsisied  of  one  hundred  ihoasaud  infantry, 
and  seven  thousand  cavaky,  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  Scottish  nobles,  including  the  Earl  of 
Carrick,  Eobert  Bruce,  had  marched  long  iu  pur- 
suit of  the  Scots,  but  never  reached  them,  when, 
on  the  22nd  July,  their  position  was  betrayed  by 
the  Earls  of  Angus  and  Dunbar  to  tbe  English 
king.  They  hung  upon  his  flank  ready  to  convert 
his  mtfoh  first  iuto  a  retreat^  and  next  into  flight. 
He  was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Linlithgow, 
and  the  Scotch  occupied  a  position  near  Falkirk. 
By  a  rapid  march,  the  King  of  England  compelled 
them  to  fight,  according  to  common  tradition.i  The 
command  of  thmr  little  anny  was  divided.  Comyn 
insisted  on  his  right  to  the  chief  coounand.  Sir 
John  Stewart  commanded  another  division,  and  put 
in  his  claim  as  brother  to  the  Lord  Steward  of 
Scotland.  Wallace^  who  commanded  the  infairtry, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  quarrel, 
which  was  not  settled  when  Edward  waa  upon  * 
them.  Their  ratire  array  of  thirty  thousand  men 
could  scarcely  have  withstood  tbe  shock  of  the 
brilliant  array  of  acobeiB,  protected  by  knights  in 
mail,  who  bore  dowu  npon  them;  and  yet  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  almost  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances,  Bruce  achie?ed  his  decisive  victory;  but 
CSomyn  rode  off  with  his  cavalry,  while  Stewart 
died  amid  his  archers,  and  Wallace,  after  a  day  of 
hard  fighting,  withdraw  hia  infantry  in  the  aft». 
noon,  in  close  columns,  secure  from  the  horsemen 
of  England,  who  were  unable  to  seise  the  common 
fruit  of  a  great  victory. 

The  battle  was  bloody  on  both  sides,  but  the 
Scots  lost  Macduff  of  Eyfe,  Sir  John  Qraham,  and 
Sir  John  Stewart.  Their  cause  appeared  to  be 
ruined,  yet  Comyn's  horse  and  Wallace's  foot  re* 
mained  unbroken.  One  English  lustorian  gives 
the  number  of  their  slain  at  sixty  thousand,  or 
double  the  number  of  their  army.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  confounded  the  number 
of  lives  lost  to  Scotland  by  tbe  campaign  of  1298, 
with  the  dead  at  Ealkirk,  and  this  estimate  is  pro- 
bably cdTect  More  credible  historians  give  tbe 
loss  at  Falkirk  at  ten,  and  acme  not  quite  so  ore* 
dible,  at  fifteen  thousand  men.  Either  number  is 
doubtless  exaggerated,  for  one  division  never  fought, 
and  another  marched  away  unbroken,  after  severe 
fighting.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  not  chroni- 
cled, but  it  also  was  sad  enough;  for  Edward 
immediately  after  marched  to  England,  and  tbe 
Earl  of  Hereford,  along  with  other  nobles,  made 
the  disaatrons  losses  of  the  campaign  a  reason  for 
abandoning  the  army* 

Comyn  is  charged  with  treachery  by  some  wri- 
ters, for  his  desertion  of  the  field ;  but  we  will  never 
arrive  at  a  correct  explanation  of  these  events. 
Two  noblemen  of  the  same  name  are  confounded 
together  in  the  transactions.  Not  only  is  this  true, 
but  their  sons  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  thus  by 
contrasting  the  negotiations  of  one  person  with  the 
prooeedings  of  another,  a  case  is  made  against  the 
compound  Comyn  of  history ;  who  is  four  valiant 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 
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A  baud  of  moaated  varriors  ia  these  dajs 
differed  materially  from  the  Scots  Grejrs,  the  Oxford 
Blues,  or  the  Eaniskillen  Dragoons  of  the  present 
time.  They  were  relatives  and  retainers  of  their 
leader,  and  this  John  Comyn  at  Falicirk  must  have 
refused  from  military  reasons  to  risk  a  battle  where 
he  saw  no  hopes  of  success.  Ab  Wallace  resigoed 
his  power  immediately  after  this  battle  to  Gomyn 
and  De  Saulis,  who  associated  8ir  Simon  Eraser  with 
themselves,  while  the  Guardian  proceeded  as  their 
diplomatic  represeutative  to  foreign  courts,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  imputed  treason  to 
Gomyu. 

The  different  branches  of  that  family  presented 
a  far  more  effective  and  honest  resistance  to  the 
English  power  than  the  Braces,  who  fought  against 
Wallace  and  freedom  until  Robert  Bruce  found  sus- 
picions alleged  against  him  m  London,  where  he 
resided,  and  from  which  he  fled.  His  assassination 
^  of  the  Galway  Gomyn  in  Dumfries  cleared  his  way 
to  the  throne,  and  although  he  is  said  by  way  of 
penance  to  have  worn  an  iron  ring,  or  sackcloth,  or 
some  such  uneasy  garment,  e?er  after,  yet  the 
crime  was  foully  done,  and  the  repentance  was  not 
Yery  sincerely  made ;  for  the  family  name  of  hia 
rival  was  for  a  time  proscribed. 

Sir  William  Wallace  might  have  persevered  at 
Talkirk  with  the  Pabian  and  successful  tatics  which 
the  chiefs  had  adopted  previously.  The  army  were 
not  so  much  entangled  that  they  could  not  have 
retreated  without  fighting.  Gomyn  retired  safely 
with  his  division  early  in  the  day,  Wallace,  after 
fighting  during  the  day,  and  sustaining  a  defeat 
and  loss,  retired  in  excellent  order,  and  burned 
the  town  of  Stirling  as  he  passed,  for  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Eussians  to  burn  Moscow.  It 
is  evident  therefore  that  they  might  have  all  retired, 
and  quite  as  evident  that  Edward  could  not  have 
pursued.  The  solution  of  the  matter  probably  is, 
that  Stewart  and  the  Southern  Scots  wanted  to 
fight  because  the  English  were  between  them  and 
home.  Gomyn  and  the  Northern  Scots  were 
between  the  English  and  their  homes,  and  they  could 
afford  to  exercise  more  patience.  Wallace  con- 
sidered himself  bound  in  honour  to  stand  by 
Stewart,  and  risk  an  engagement  in  opposition  to 
his  system  of  tatics,  which  would  have  secured 
victory  within  a  month.  His  retreat  from  that 
fatal  field  was  one  of  those  masterly  movements  in 
war  that  at  once  attest  the  genius  of  a  commander 
and  the  excellent  discipline  of  his  soldiers.  His 
conversation  with  Kobert  Bruce  across  the  ravine, 
with  the  Garron  flowing  between  them,  tells  a  tale 
of  profound  self-possession  that  a  great  calamity 
could  not  shake.  His  personal  recontre  with,  and 
slaughter  of  Sir  Brian  de  Jaye,  the  Knight  Tem- 
plar, who  headed  the  pursuit  of  the  English,  in 
Gallendar  wood,  slackened  the  pace  of  the  quickest 
rider  in  the  southern  host ;  and  his  destruction  of 
Stirling  testifies  that  the  pursuit  of  infantry  by 
horsemen  was  not  veiy  ardent,  and  that  he  forgot 
nothing. 

Tlie   resignation   of  his  power    as   guardian 


oocnrrod  some  time  after,  from  a  oonvietioA  tiai 
his  authority  was  inadequate  to  combine  the  giett 
Barons.  If  ha  fought  at  Falkirk  against  Us  on 
judgment  on  a  point  of  honour,  he  maj  bfe 
decided  upon  that  course  in  expiation  of  the  etror. 
It  at  least  showa  his  own  opinion  of  Gomjns 
honesty,  as  the  employment  of  Wallace  in  u 
official  capaoity  proves  the  o^ion  of  his  diploniMj 
entertained  by  the  regents.  The  latter  itkM 
the  country  by  a  steady  adhesion  to  their  systen, 
against  numerooa  arauee,  in  the  three  folknrio; 
years.  These  years  were  passed  by  Sir  Wiiliai 
Wallace  in  Paris,  Eome,  and  Norway.  He  ii- 
tereated  the  French  court  and  king  in  the  Scotck 
cause,  and  obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  agiiist 
further  military  proceedings  by  Edward  io  Seot- 
land.  He  nrged  the  Norwegian  king  to  diin  \k 
crown  of  Scotland,  to  whkk  he  held  a  right,  ukI, 
probably,  hoped  to  combine  tlie  rival  nohles  ia 
favour  of  a  candidate  superior  to  either  of  them  in 
power  and  rank.  Before  this  applicatioB,  howem, 
he  had  obtained  the  release  of  John  Bdiol,  in  vfaoa 
name  he  had  acted  invariably,  from  the  Tower  of 
London,  upon  the  conditioa  that  be  would  leade 
afterwards  npon  his  French  eatatea.  The  imprison- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  monarch  ceased  onljupoa 
the  intervention  of  the  Pope*8  Nuncio;  hat  thit 
friendly  act,  doubtkss,  originated  intheapplintiQit 
of  Wallace,  backed  by  the  leeoromeadstion  of 
Philip  of  France.  The  ktter  years  of  John  Baiiol 
were  passed  in  peace  upon  his  French  estates.  He 
survived  his  great  general  and  minister  by  eight 
years;  and  lived  to  hear  that  Bannockban  bad 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  both,  but  taken  frooi  bun 
the  shadow  of  a  crown,  which  he  never  earned  la 
peace,  and  his  descendant  in  yaiii  sought  to  r^ 
cover.  Baiiol,  like  Gomyn,  suffers  from  tbe 
criticisms  of  historians  npon  his  ooodaet.  He 
once  did  homage  to  Edwanl  at  Brechio,  seeoidii^ 
to  them,  for  the  Scottish  kii^oa,  under  the  feir 
of  personal  violence.  The  feudal  acknowledgemeits 
of  the  Scottish  monarchs  for  those  estates  Ibit 
they  unfortunately  held  in  England  gave  eoonta* 
ance  to  spurious  chiims,  made  by  Edward  I.  Joba 
Baiiol  may  have  performed  homage  for  his  pdrate 
estates,  and  Edward  may  haTO  converted  the  ict 
into  homage  for  his  crown;  bat  in  all aatioBS deeds 
obtained  by  intimidation  were  considered  ioraiiii* 
The  acknowledgment  which  appears  to  bear  Jeba 
BalioFs  signature  has  been  proved  to  be  a  wtli- 
less  forgery.  During  all  his  long  iapasoosieBto 
the  Tower  of  London  no  resignation  was  obt»"« 
from  him.  An  instrument  of  that  natu»i  «■• 
bined  with  the  disavowal  of  Wallace  and  bis  yvs* 
wouhi  have  secured  his  release,  and  his  traDSBBO® 
to  France.  He  refused  to  execute  ihcm-for » 
must  have  been  frequently  invited  to  take  tW 
course ;  and  he  continued  to  acknowledge  *» 
gratitude  the  efforts  of  his  ngent  to  siW**  "* 
independence  of  the  crown  and  the  kiogdon. 

John  BaUol's  connexion  with  Scotland  ftfj 
great  calamity  to  him.  Hewaa  owner,  V^^JT 
more  land  in  Europe  than  any  other  »lj«t,  *» 
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be  suceeeded  by  riglii  to  this  northern  thronef.  All 
ibe  Soglish  estates  belonging  to  Baliol,  which  ex« 
tended  over  part  of  nine  odunties,  were  to  be  sold 
for  his  benefit,  acoording  to  the  contract  between 
tbe  Pope's  legate  and  the  king  of  England,  npon 
his  departure  for  Pnuice ;  bat  Edward  observed  no 
ooDttacts,  and  immediately  forfeited  the  estates  in 
fa?ear  of  his  nephew.  He  seised  the  money 
belonging  to  Baliol,  forfeited  it  also,  but  gave  it  to 
himself.  Afaflity  is,  perhaps,  the  only  good  quality 
that  belongs  to  the  oharacter  of  Bdward  I.,  and  he 
ooBverted  it  into  crime.  He  was  a  bloody  and 
deceitfal  man,  who  marred  bis  own  peace,  died 
misenble,  and  his  race  sunk  under  calamities. 
And  jet  we  havo  an  eiample  in  current  history  of 
ahnost  similar  faithlessness  to  the  rights  of  private 
property,  in  u  neighbmiring  kingdom ;  only  the 
Orleens  estates  were  not  bestowed  upoa  a  Buona- 
parte. Sooikuid  ttiight  have  prospered  under  the 
gentle,  rule  of  Baliol,  as  it  prospered  under  his 
predecessors,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  reign  in 
peace;  but  it  was  written  that  its  liberties  and 
prosperity  were  to  originate  in  sufferings ;  and  the 
desolating  war  of  more  than  half  a  century,  which 
crippled  the  power  of  the  Norman  monarchs,  in* 
troduced  the  war  of  the  roses,  and  founded  the 
liberties  of  England,  at  a  cost  to  both  nations  of  more 
nearly  two  thaa  one  million  of  lives,  originated 
curiously  in  an  arbitration. 

The  diplomacy  of  Wallace  in  Paris  obtained  a 
short  truce  from  England,  which  Gomyn  and 
Fnser  improved  at  home.  His  visit  to  Rome  ex- 
cited the  cupidity  of  the  Poniiif,  who  raised  a  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Sootknd,  and  embarrassed  Edward 
miieh  in  his  dealings  with  the  question ;  for  Win- 
chilsea,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  served 
upon  his  hanghty  temporal  monarch,  in  presence 
of  his  nobles  and  his  army,  the  mandate  of  his 
ecclesiastical  saperior.  The  claim  of  Rome  to 
Scotland  went  very  far  back  indeed — ^back  through 
the  mists  of  many  ages,  to  the  days  of  the  Judges 
in  Israel.  We  know  in  what  manner  Wallace 
would  have  dealt  with  the  claim  if  it  had  become 
serious  ;  but  he  pitted  the  Pope  against  the 
Norman  with  diplomatic  talent  equal  to  his  military 
&lnlL  Edward,  at  one  period,  offered  him  the 
crown  of  Sootland  as  his  feudal  inferior,  but  the 
bribe  was  spumed.  During  the  residence  of 
WaUace  at  Paris  and  Rome,  the  English  king  nego- 
tiated with  these  courts  for  the  apprehension  of  their 
guest;  but  both  rejected  the  infamous  proposals  of 
a  monarch  who  entertained  no  scruples  in  his 
tiansactions  with  an  enemy,  and  estimated  others 
b;  that  staailard  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted 
— ^his  own  oormpi  mind. 

Edward  led  a  splendid  army  into  Scotland  in 
^00 ;  but  the  commencement  of  the  centuiy  was 
unfortunate  to  htm,  and  little  or  nothing  was  done. 
The  pontiff  embarrassed  the  king  with  his  claim. 
The  barons  of  England  wanted  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  and  iht  regents  of  Scotbnd  pursued 
their  Pabian  taotice,  until  a  truce  was  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  but  never  well  observed. 


The  winter  of  1301  was  passed  by  Edward  in 
Linlithgow,  and  during  that  year  a  semblance  of 
peace  was  observed ;  but,  upon  the  expiry  of  the 
truce,  in  1309,  Sir  John  Comyn  and  Sir.  Simon 
Eraser  fought  the  battles  of  Roslin.  Their  forces 
were  greatly  reduced,  and  they  only  mustered  eight 
thousand  men.  They  had,  however,  seized  a 
number  of  castles  and  strongholds  that  had  been 
held  by  or  for  the  English,  and  Sir  John  de 
Segmve,  who  was  governor  of  Scotland,  collected 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  left  Edin- 
burgh to  oppose  their  progress.  The  regents 
could  not  have  successfully  resisted  this  army  if  it 
had  been  ikept  together ;  but  the  men  marched  in 
three  divisions,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
Oomyn  and  Eraser  attacked  Segrave's  van  early  in 
a  spring  morning,  and  unexpectedly.  This  division 
was  destroyed  rapidly.  Segrave  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner,  along  with  his  brother,  his  son,  and 
sixteen  knights.  Some  of  them  were  even  caught 
in  bed.  The  second  column,  under  Ralph  de 
Manton  Gomfrey,  made  a  better  resistance,  but 
they  were  beaten  by  a  late  breakfast  hour,  and 
their  commander  was  slain.  The  third,  under  Sir 
Robert  de  Neville,  reinforced  by  the  fugitives  of 
two  divisions,  made  a  hard  aftemoon*s  battle,  but 
they  also  were  overpowered,  scattered,  and  slaugh- 
tered. De  Segrave  had  not  suspected  the  vicinity 
of  his  enemies,  and  his  gallant  army  were  routed  in 
three  separate  battles  on  one  day.  Their  loss  was 
great — equal,  probably,  to  that  of  the  Scots  at 
Falkirk ;  for  we  fear  that  the  victors,  as  usual,  liail 
no  desire  to  make  prisoners. 

Towards  the  close  of  1302,  the  Pope  was  ad- 
vised to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  its  long  descent ;  and  he 
was  induced  to  urge  submission  to  Edward,  on  the 
Scottish  nation,  as  a  duty.  At  this  period,  Wal- 
lace, probably,  made  his  second  visit  to  France. 
He  had  to  fight  his  way  on  both  occasions ;  and  a 
glimpse  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  his  second  voyage  was  made  in 
a  ship  carrying  wool  to  France,  ^e  French  king, 
Philip,  concluded  peace  with  England — but  with- 
out arranging  for  Scotland ;  and,  notwithstanding 
many  promises  of  assistance,  it  would  appear  that 
Wallace  returned  home  without  any  reasonable 
expectation  of  help  from  that  quarter. 

His  report  was  not  calculated  to  encourage 
Gomyn  and  Eraser  in  their  resistance  to  the  English 
crown.  Baliol  had  retired  to  France,  and  no  hope 
remained  that  he  would  ever  revisit  the  nouU 
country.  Bruce  was  in  the  ranks  of  the  English. 
Comyn  of  Galway  had  long  made  his  submission. 
The  leading  nobility  had  abandoned  the  regent. 
Their  money  failed.  Their  commissariat  could  not 
be  supplied.  They  were  compellcil  to  disband  their 
army.  Still,  these  heroic  men  persevered.  Their 
lands  were  forfeited.  Their  friends  wore  alienated, 
or  slain — prisoners,  or  in  exile;  and,  in  1303, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  outkws. 
Wallace  continued  in  their  company,  and  many  of 
their  achievements  were  more  astonishing  at  this 
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period  tlitn  wlion  they  scaitered  tiaeir  enemies  at 
Hoslia ;  but  Edvard  lield  all  the  towns  with  a 
numerous  army.  Sir  Thomas  Maule,  an  ancestor 
of  Lord  Pantnure*s,  kept  his  own  house,  Brechin 
Castle,  for  a  longer  period  than  any  of  the  subor- 
dinate forts,  against  tlie  English — but  it  was 
taken  ultimately  by  £dward«  although  not  until  its 
intrepid  proprietor  perished  on  the  walls. 

While  tbe  cause  of  Sootlaad  was  ledueed  to 
this  deplorable  plight*  Edn^rd  is  said  to  have  re- 
newed the  offer  of  the  crown,  under  tlie  coadition 
of  feudal  inferiority  to  Sir  William  Wallaoe,  but  it 
was  indignantly  refused;  and  so,  when  early  in 
1304,  Stirling  Castle  fell,  the  greatest  and  the  last 
of  tlie  Scottish  strongholds,  and  Edward  made  peace 
with  the  disaffected^  upon  the  conditions  that  Sir 
John  Comyn  of  Bttofaan,  the  regent.  Sir  Simon 
Fraaer,  Sir  John  Saulis,  and  Sir  Thomas  du  Bois, 
should  be  exiled  for  two  years,  the  young  Steward 
of  Scotland,  and  Sir  David  Graham,  for  ahorter 
periods.  Sir  William  Wallaoe  was  excepted,  and 
a  reward  offered  for  bis  capture — living  or  dead. 

The  aetivity  of  Wallace  in  organising  a  new  in- 
sturrectioa  uader  the  Bruce  party,  with  whom  ha 
formed  a  eorrespoadence  a(!l»r  the  peace  between 
the  regent  Comyn,  of  Badenoch  and  Budian,  and 
Edward  of  England,  was  aearcely  interrupted  by 
the  active  seardi  made  for  liim.  He  was  surrounded 
by  friends  who  kept  bis  secret  when  they  could  no 
longer  give  him  support  in  the  field.  Edward  Bruce, 
whose  hatred  of  England  was  a  passion,  while  that 
of  his  brother  Robert  was  a  policy,  and  who  had 
long  retired  from  the  English  Court,  agreed  to  meet 
Wallace  at  one  of  his  haunts  near  Glasgow,  in 
August,  1305. 

The  story  of  his  capture  is  told  in  different 
forms.  He  slept.  A  person  whose  brother  he  had 
slain,  either  while  he  was  in  the  avowed  or 
secret  service  of  England,  along  with  some  follow- 
ers, stole  Ills  arms  and  bugle,  and  attempted  to  bind 
him.  He  broke  the  cords,  and  with  a  piece  of  oak 
slew  two  of  his  aggressors.  Finding  escape  from 
the  house,  which  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies, 
impossible,  he  followed  the  advice  of  Sir  John 
Monteitb,  the  Governor  for  England  of  Dunbarton 
Castle,  and  surrendered.  This  is  the  popular 
account. 

Monteith  delivered  his  illustrious  captive  to  Ed- 
ward, claimed  and  received  his  reward.  His  me- 
mory has  been  held  ever  infamous  in  Scotland,  and 
he  nearly  accomplished  similar  service  against 
Robert  Bruce,  at  a  subsequent  date.  He  has  been 
styled  the  friend  of  Wallace,  in  aggravation  of  his 
treachery ;  but  the  statement  has  no  foundation  in 
history.  He  was  an  Anglo-Scot,  a  greedy  knight, 
who  preferred  private  to  public  interests — a  traitor 
to  his  country,  like  a  thousand  more  of  its  natural 
leaders  ;  but  probably  one  of  only  a  very  few  among 
that  thousand  who  would  have  earned  infamy  and 
money  by  this  crime. 

Wallaoe  was  tried  at  Westminster.  A  crown 
of  laurel  was  pkced  upon  his  head  by  Edward's 
directions^  who  knew  tluH;  he  might  have  worn  a 


crown  of  gold.     Ho  was  charged  with  tresaon, 
and  answered   that  he  was  never  a  sabjeet  of 
Edward's,   and  could  not  be  guilty   of  treasoa 
against  that  kii^.     He  was  charged  with  kvjiag 
war  agaiflst  the  kin^  storming  his  castles,  ban- 
ing  his  towns,  slaying  his  subjects — and  he  icphed 
that  in  defence  of  his  own  land,  and  in  repelling 
violence,  he  had  taken  several  of  the  eDemiea 
castles,  burned  some  of  their  towns^  and  slain  aaaj 
of  their  brave  subjects.    His  answers   exhibited 
neither  bravado  nor  eqaivocation.  He  eipccied  so 
mercy,  and  he  sought  none    but  plainly  afowcd 
and  defended  his  oonduot.    Among  the  baroas  d 
Inland  the  chained  prisoner  stood  the  naost  dig- 
nified van.    They  were  slaves— and  ha  was  free, 
in  spirit,  even  while  in  bonds.    Trial  waa  a  fan 
in   his  case — and  sentence  had  heesk  long  pm- 
nounoed.    He  was  ordered  to  be  gibbettdL  dii* 
embowelled,  and  his  body  burned — exoefit  his  hee4 
which  was  reserved  for  London  Brktge ;  one  aim 
kept  for  Newcastle,  another  for  Berwiek,  his  ri^ 
foot  for  Perth,  and  his  left  fojc  Aberdeen.    He 
was  coavc^  from  Westminster  to  the  Tower,  sad 
fxom  theaee  to  Smithfield»  where  his  aentenee  was 
executed  to  the  letter.     Edward  insisted  that  as 
eoclesisstic  should  be  permitted  to  oooTCKae  wiik 
him;  and  while  tbe  f^lant  baraos  of  E^gbad 
abandoned  a  noble  foe  to  the  mean  cnelty  of  i 
malignant  king,  tbe  highest  ecclesiastic  inmd  kii 
monarch's   wrath  —  and   Wiachilsea,   the  Arc^ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  told  Edward  that  the  Chunk 
must  not  suffer  that  infamy,  and  attended  opoatke 
patriot  almost  to  his  death.     He  was  drawn  on  s 
hurdle  to  Smithfiekl,  and  on  tbe  way  he  leqnested 
Lord  Clifford  to  restore  his  psalter,  which  be  had 
carried  from  his  eariy  years.     The  book  was  gtvea 
to  him,  and  with  this  only  memorial  of  Elderalie^ 
amid  the  taunts  of  a  mob,  who  knew  not  that  k 
was  the  only  freeman  there,  he  commended  his 
soul  to   God,  and  died«  still  in  his  eariy  yoatk, 
leaving  a  name  that  will  never  perish  in  his  on 
land,    nor  from  tiie  land  of  his  martyrdom  for 
freedom's  sake.     His  death  was  foUowed  by  ttet 
of  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  in  precisely  the  samemanBcr, 
of  the  three  brothers  Seaton,  who    were  moie 
cruelly  treated,  and  of  oth^a,  who  ccMitinied  their 
oppositi<Hi  to  the  obdms  of  Edward  over  Scothwd 

That  monarch  now  considered  his  eoo^aesft 
secure.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1305.  While  yet 
the  snow  was  on  the  ground,  in  the  aprii^  of  190^ 
Bruce  had  t«commenoed  the  war — whksh,  won 
than  ten  years  afterwards,  he  eondLnded  deep  ia 
the  heart  of  the  English  soiL 

The  popular  idea  of  Wallaoe,  from  the  mbv 
of  his  achievements,  is  that  of  a  ami  >ho  iciebed 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  Kino  years  sened  to 
earn  his  imperishable  renown ;  and  the  object  of 
Edward's  hatred  was  a  young  man  of  thiify  }ws 
In  that  short  life  he  acquired  the  highest  militsy 
renown,  combining  personal  daring  and  itvoiS^ 
with  the  science  of  a  oonaammate  gencnL  Be 
formed  a  ayatem  of  military  tactics,  smd  drifled  kis 
raw  reonuta  into  phalanx  of  adminbJe  sfaemtk 
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He  efinced  administrative  talent  of  a  high  order, 
and  an  anxiety  for  and  estimate  of  the  value  of 
commerce,  nnnsnal  in  bis  age.  He  acqaired  all 
the  learning  of  his  country  and  his  time,  and 
was  acquainted  with  at  least  the  Latin  and 
French  langaages.  His  diplomatic  skill  was 
equal  to  his  military  success.  He  was  the  cham- 
pion of  the  common  people,  and  would  hare 
reformed  their  domestic  wrongs  as  he  repelled 
their  foreign  assaiknts.  He  was  the  friend  of  law 
ud  the  snpporter  of  crder  in  tronhlons  times,  and 
thus  he  clung  to  the  cause  of  Baiiol  while  even 
Bruce  eompromised  and  schemed  for  his  own 
advantage.  His  honesty  was  incorruptible,  and 
his  patriotism  without  a  stain.  No  man  ever  more 
completely  ibrgot  himself  in  the  public  interest ; 
and  "  posterity,**  not  always  just  to  the  great  and 
the  dead,  have  acknowledged  him  as  the  first  man 
of  his  lead — the  prince  of  patriots,  who,  scorning 
a  crown  while  he  lived,  has  reigned  and  ruled  over 
hearts  for  centuries. 

And  now  they  propose  to  build  a  monument  to 
Ihe  man  whose  monument  h  Scotland— whose  me- 
morial is  in  every  heart  that  values  liberty,  and  the 
privileges  wrung  out  of  the  prerogatives  of  Norman 
kings  and  the  power  of  feudal  chiefs.  The  proposal 
ia  just,  but  the  execution  may  be  vreak.  A  monu- 
ment to  Wallace  cannot  be  a  pillar  like  Lord 
MelfiWe's,  or  an  ornament  to  a  street  like  Sir 
Waller  Scott's.  The  plan  and  the  site  are  not 
matured.  Some  parties  proposed  a  pyramid,  bold 
and  high,  like  the  patriot's  deeds,  on  the  field  of 
Stirling.  That  idea  is,  probably,  more  consistent 
with  the  man  and  his  time  than  any  other  which 


has  been  mentioned.  But  he  does  not  now  require 
a  monument  like  a  gauntlet  of  defiance,  or  towering 
to  the  sky  from  a  battle-field.  His  services  and  his 
vrorth  are  not  less  warmly  acknowledged  in  England 
than  in  Scotland.  His  value  to  English  liberty 
was  equal  to  his  efforts  for  Scottish  independence; 
while  no  people  more  folly  acknowledge  the  merits 
of  a  foe  than  the  English  nation,  especially  a  foe 
who  battled  for  right,  and  emphatically  of  a  man 
whose  memory  belongs  to  Britain — ^for  he  placed  the 
union  of  its  dissevered  parte  upon  the  only  equit- 
able,  and,  therefore,  solid  basis. 

The  memorial  to  Wallace  might  be  a  Chelsea 
Hospital,  standing  upon  its  own  estate,  environed 
by  its  own  lands,  a  home  to  the  worn  and  wounded 
soldier,  a  shelter  to  the  orphans  or  the  widows  of 
the  dead.  Funds  for  this  monument  would  be 
found.  It  would  supply  a  want»  and  be  a  grateful 
and  wise  acknowledgment  of  present  services  and 
sufferings  in  memorial  of  past  achievements  and 
worth.  The  committee  who  have  accepted  this 
business  should  proceed  with  its  execution,  and 
first  promulgate  a  scheme  and  a  site.  We  have 
monuments  of  the  man  everywhere — the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  and  the  Cartlane  rod»— every  river 
from  Spey  to  Tweed — every  moimtain  side,  from 
Ben  Nevis  to  the  Eildons,  all  our  old  strongholds, 
from  Donbarton  to  Dunnottar,  from  sea  to  sea, 
bear  traditions  of  the  pMriot ;  but  if  we  are  to 
make  a  common  centre  to  all  in  one  spot,  it  should 
be  done  worihily,  and  for  that  work  activity  and 
energy  are  requisite  to  clear  us  from  another 
national  disgrace — ^beginning  to  build  without 
counting  the  cost. 


AS  ONE  BY  ONE  OUR  FRIENDS  DEPART. 


Bt  L.  M.  Thornton. 


As  one  by  one  our  friends  depart., 
80  long  united  to  the  heart, 

In  joy  and  sorrow  too : 
Thou,  who  didst  weep,  forgive  the  tear. 
Who  didst  console,  now  deign  to  cheer, 
Who  saidst,  "Fear  not,"  bid  us  not  fear. 

And  peace  of  mind  renew. 

At  most  but  a  few  years  can  glide. 

Ere  each  shall  join  the  lovM  one's  side--- 

Soul  cheering  promise  giv'n : 
They  are  "not  lost,  but  gone  before," 
Have  cross'd  the  river,  reacVd  the  shore, 
And  from  th'  Eternal  heights  look  o*er. 

And  beckon  us  to  Heav'n ! 


MO 
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We  now  come  to  treat  of  the  irind,  which  is 
proverbially  the  most  erratic,  uncertain,  and  mys- 
terious, so  far  as  the  laws  by  which  its  production 
is  governed,  of  any  of  those  meteorological  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  have  already  spokeo.  Truly 
indeed,  was  it  said  by  an  unerring  naturalist : — 
"  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  tliou  hear- 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
oometh  or  whither  it  goeth.'*  Nevertheless^ 
although  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  still  im- 
perfect, as  to  the  more  occult  causes  of  this  branch 
of  meteorology,  modem  science,  by  tracing  its 
connexion  with  other  branches  of  physics,  has 
thrown  great  light  upon  it ;  and  naturalists  have 
been  enabled  successfully  to  arrange  and  classify 
the  various  forms  in  which  this  meteor  presents 
itself,  so  as  to  give  to  each  a  definite  status  in  the 
meteoric  nomenclature. 

**  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,*'  says  Professor 
Thompson,  *'thai  in  all  languages  the  ordinary 
name  of  air  refers  to  its  mobility,  or  power  of 
motion,  and  merely  signifies  '*to  blow."  This  im- 
pulse alone  appears  to  have  awakened  our  sensation; 
and  had  the  atmosphere  been  perfectly  still,  we 
might  for  ages  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  very 
fluid  which  we  breathe."  This  "  mobility  '*  has 
certainly  made  the  presence  of  air  manifest  to 
mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  by  the  sense  of 
feeling;  but,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  did 
nothing  towards  teaching  us  what  air  actually  is. 
This  was  a  hidden  mystery  for  upwards  of  five 
thousand  years,  until  modem  science  unravelled  the 
secret,  and  by  chemical  appliances  reduced  the 
subject  to  the  comprehension  of  those  who  under- 
take the  trouble  to  investigate  it. 

The  cause  of  wind,  or  the  flowing  of  air,  is,  the 
variable  distribution  of  heat  through  the  atmos- 
phere, which  incessantly  affects  the  local  density, 
and  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  masses.  The 
sun's  rays  act  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  then  imparts  warmth  to,  and  dihites,  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  This  distension 
or  expansion  of  the  air,  is  irregular  in  its  opera- 
tion, as  local  circumstances  cause  the  heat  to  be 
greater  in  one  place  than  in  another;  and  whenever 
this  takes  place,  it  must  .cause  a  pressure  and  dis- 
turbance in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  ;  and 
this  disturbance  is  called  wind.  Such  is  the  simple 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

This  motion,  or  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  an 
effect  entirely  independent  of  that  produced  by  the 
movement  of  the  earth  round  its  axis,  or  that  round 
the  sun.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  suspension  for  the  time, 
of  the  effect  of  these  motions,  a  factitious  agita- 
tion, made  sensible  to  the  feelings,  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  according  to  the  force  of  the  exciting 
cause.  They  are  also  independent  of  those  tides 
of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of 


the  snu,  moon,  and  planets,  which,  whiUt  tkt 
cause  an  inequality  in  the  height  of  the  veitkal 
cokunas  of  air,  render  also  the  pressure  of  tkose 
columns  uoequal  in  horiaontal  directions.  Bat  the 
winds,  or  currents  of  air,  produced  by  these  toms, 
are  sesfcdy  felt  (with  the  exception  of  those  attk 
equator)  and  are  totally  insufficient  to  account  fcr 
those  sudden,  uncertain,  and  erratic  winds  vhick 
are  experienced  on  the  earth's  surfiaoe. 

So  far  as  we  are  at  present  acquainted  witK  Ik 
subject,  the  winds  are  not  reducible  to  any  knovn 
laws,  which  admit  of  explanation  as  to  the  times 
of  their  appearance.  We  know  only  that  tkj  m 
produced  by  a  vacuum,  or  expansion  of  air  caused 
by  heati  whether  from  the  action  of  the  sun*s  np, 
or  the  local  pressure  of  caloric  arising  from  tk 
earth's  surface.  They  often  also  are  produced  k 
the  condensation  of  the  watery  vapours  which  lise 
from  the  surface  of  rivers,  seas,  and  lakes.  Tbese 
vapours,  being  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  airi 
ascend,  bearing  with  them  a  portion  of  calodc, 
which  is  liberated  on  reaching  the  colder  reg:ioQS 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  vapour,  being  condeDsed 
by  the  cold,  becomes  water ;  and  thus  a  vactuunis 
produced,  into  which  the  surrounding  air  lusbes^ 
producing  wind. 

In  mountainous  districts,  violent  and  suddis 
gusts  of  wind  are  produced  by  the  intemipuoa 
their  elevated  ridges  present  to  the  general  corrents 
of  air ;  and  in  some  cases,  they  give  a  permineiit 
direction  to  the  wind  in  ordinary  seasons.  TLus 
in  Ireland,  espeoially  on  the  eastern  coasts ;  the 
west  and  westerly  winds  prevail  nine  months  oat 
of  the  twelve.  This  is  caused  by  the  mountaiaoos 
ridge  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  about  tk 
centre  of  the  island.  The  pkins  to  the  es&t  c( 
these,  possessing  a  warmer  temperature  than  tii« 
mountains,  cause  a  continual  current  of  air  to  rash 
in  from  the  colder  regions  of  the  high  gnwul, 
which  produces  the  effect  described. 

Local  causes  sometimes  produce  effects  in 
mountainous  regions  which  it  is  di£5cultto  acoouit 
for  satisfactorily.  Such  is  the  "  Hehn-wind  *'  &t 
Cross-fell,  in  Cumberknd,  a  meteorological  phe- 
nomenon, which  occurs  at  uncertain  times,  betrcen 
October  and  May,  and  which  is  thus  described  ia 
a  recent  publication.  "  When  the  atmosphere  is 
perfectly  calm,  and  scarcely  a  cloud  is  to  be  sea 
in  the  Heavens,  suddenly  a  taoge  of  clouds  is 
formed  called  *the  Heln^' extending  along  tke 
top  ridge  of  the  mountains.  Almost  paraUel  wit^ 
this,  another  range  of  clouds  is  formed,  called  *  the 
Bar.'  The  first  of  these  clouds  is  well  defiad  ca 
its  western,  and  the  other  at  its  eastern  edge,  icd 
they  unite  together  at  their  northern  and  soutbera 
extremities,  inclosing  between  them  an  eUipsis» 
whose  length  varies  from  eight  to  thirty  miles,  tod 
its  breadtb-from  half  a  mUie  to  fear  or  five  wM 
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inclosing  vriihin  its  area  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
moantaios.  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  'the 
Helm/  a  storm  of  wiad  commences  within  the  area 
between  the  two  ranges  of  donds,  hk)wing  gene^ 
raUj  dae  east  and  west,  and  with  such  force  as  to 
break  and  aproot  trees,  scatter  the  stacks  of  com 
and  haj,  orcrttirn  horses  and  carts,  ftc.  This  some- 
times continues  for  nine  consecntive  days,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  a  noise  resembling  the  sea  in  a  vio- 
lent storm,  but  is  seldom  attended  with  rain.  No 
hypothesis  has  yet  been  offered  that  satisfactorily 
accounts  for  this  phenomenon  ;  but  the  most 
probable  solution  is,  that  the  air  from  the 
Northumberland  coast  being  cooled  as  it  rises  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountains,  becomes  condensed, 
and  descends  again  by  its  own  gravity,  with  great 
force,  into  the  district  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
mountains." 

Besides  the  winds  with  which  we  are  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  in  this  temperate  climate,  there 
arc  several  well  defined  species  of  winds,  some  of 
regular  and  local  influence,  others  irregnlar  but  also 
local,  and  others  again  uncertain,  both  in  the  time 
of  their  appearance,  and  in  their  locality.  The 
first,  are  the  constant,  or  east-passage  trade  winds ; 
the  monsoon,  or  changing  trade  wind ;  the  eqni- 
noxial  gales ;  and  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  Of  the 
second,  are  the  simoom,  the  sand-wind  of  Ike 
desert,  and  the  sirocco  or  maledetto  Levante.  Of 
the  third,  are  the  whirlwind  and  hurricane.  We 
shall  gife  a  shoxt  description  of  these,  with  in- 
stances of  their  appearance  and  effects. 

The  constant  trade,  or  east  passage,  winds  are 
aWajs  blowing  in  the  same  direction,  namely,  from 
east  to  west,  over  a  belt  of  the  earth's  surface  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  and  sweeping  completely  round 
the  globe.  They  are  caused  by  the  earth's  diurnal 
motion  from  west  to  east,  and  are  limited  to  the 
equatorial  belt,  where  that  motion  is  most  rapid. 
The  use  of  these  winds  to  mariners  sailing  from 
the  east  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration. 

The  monsoon,  or  periodical,  or  shifting  trade 
winds,  extend  their  influence  from  the  Chinese  Sea 
to  the  Indus.  They  blow  from  April  to  October 
from  the  south-west,  and  from  October  to  April 
from  the  north-east,  which,  as  will  be  observed,  is 
the  direction  of  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  the  monsoons  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  passage  winds ;  so  much  so,  that 
under  them,  the  lighter  vessels  sail  under  diminished 
canvas ;  whilst  in  the  trade  winds,  which  resemble 
gentle  breezes,  every  sail  is  spread,  and  the  ship 
glides  calmly,  yet  speedily,  onwards.  The  influence 
of  the  trade  winds  is  felt  from  the  equator,  or 
sHghtly  north  of  that  line,  to  south  latitude  130  deg. 

The  south-west  monsoon  is  caused  by  the  rarified 
air  of  Eastern  Asia  during  the  time  when  the  sun 
IS  north  of  the  equator.  Its  approach  in  India  is 
thus  described  by  Elphinstone  :— 

Iti  approach  is  announced  by  vast  mass? J  of  clouds  that 
r»»e  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  advance  towards  the  north- 
•^t.  GHtheriog  nd  fhickcifing  as  they  approach  the  land, 
«Aer  some  fhreateniiig  days,  the  aky  attojoes  a  troubled  ap« 


pearance  in  the  eveniiig,  and  the  iDonsoon  in  general  sets  in 
doling  the  night.  It  is  attended  with  snch  a  thunder-storm 
as  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those  who  have  only  seen  that 
phenomenon  in  a  temperate  dimate.  It  generally  begins  by 
violent  blasts  of  wind,  which  are  succeeded  by  as  violent 
floods  of  rain.  For  some  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost 
without  intermission ;  sometimes  it  only  illuminates  the  sky. 
and  shows  the  donds  near  the  horizon ;  at  other  times  it 
discovers,  the  distant  hills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  darkness, 
when,  in  an  instant,  it  re-appears  in  vivid  and  successive 
flashes,  and  exhibits  the  nearest  oh]eds  with  the  vividness,  if 
not  the  brightneas,  of  day.  During  this  time,  the  distant 
thunder  never  eeasea  to  roar,  and  is  only  silenoed  by  some 
nearer  peal,  which  bursts  on  the  ear  with  snch  a  sudden  and 
tremendous  crash,  as  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  the  most  in- 
sensible heart  with  awe.  At  length  the  thunder  ceases,  and 
nothing  is  heard  but  the  continual  pouring  of  the  rain,  and 
the  rising  of  the  streams. 

The  next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle.  The  rain  still 
descends  in  torrents,  and  scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  black- 
ened fields.  The  rivers  are  swoollen  and  discoloured,  and 
sweep  down  along  with  them  the  hedges,  huts,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cultivation  which  was  carried  on  during  the 
dry  season. 

This  lasts  for  some  days,  after  which  the  sky  clears  and 
discovers  the  face  of  natnrc ;  changed  as  if  by  enchantment. 
Before  the  storm  the  fields  were  scorched  up,  and,  except  in 
the  beds  of  the  river,  scarcely  a  blade  of  vegetation  was  to  bo 
seen.  The  clearness  of  the  sky  was  not  interrupted  by  a 
single  cloud,  but  the  Atmosphere  was  loaded  with  dust.  A 
parching  wind  blew  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace,  and  heated 
iron,  wood,  and  every  solid  material,  even  in  the  shade;  and 
immediately  before  the  monsoon  this  wind  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  still  more  sultry  calms.  But  when  the  flrat 
violence  of  the  monsoon  is  over,  the  earth  is  covered  with  a 
sudden  and  Inxuriant  verdure,  the  rivers  are  foU  and  tran- 
quil, the  air  pure  and  delicious,  and  the  sky  is  varied  and 
embellished  with  clouds.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is 
visible  on  all  the  animal  creation,  and  can  only  be  imagined 
in  Europe,  by  supposing  the  depth  of  a  dreary  winter  to  start 
at  once  into  all  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  spring.  From 
that  time  the  rain  falls  at  intervals  for  about  a  month,  when 
it  comes  on  again  with  great  violence,  and  in  July  the  raina 
are  at  their  height.  During  the  third  month  they  rather 
diminish,  hot  are  still  heavy  ;  and  in  September  they  gra- 
dnally  abate,  and  are  often  suspended  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  when  they  depart  amidst  thunder  and  tempests  as 
they  came.  On  the  21st  October,  1846,  when  the  monsoon 
opened  at  Madras,  seventeen-and-a-half  inches  of  rain  fell  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  diurnal  winds,  pro* 
duced  by  solar  influences.  During  the  day  the 
land  is  heated  more  than  the  sea,  and  the  air  above 
the  former  is  more  highly  rarified  than  that  over 
(he  latter  ;  hence  a  current  from  tho  sea,  or  a  sea 
breeze,  is  established.  At  night  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  for  by  terrestrial  radiation,  the  ground  be* 
comes  colder  than  the  water,  and  a  land  wind 
blows  to  preserve  tho  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
pheric forces. 

Those  sea-breezes,  says  Dampicr,  do  commonly  rise  in 
the  morning  about  0  oVlock,  sometimes  sooner,  sometimes 
later.  Tlicy  first  approach  the  shore  so  gently  as  if  they 
were  afraid  to  come  near  it.  Ofttimes  they  make  a  halt, 
and  seem  ready  to  retire.  I  have  waited  many  a  tine  both 
ashore  to  leeeire  the  pleasure,  and  at  sea  to  take  the  benefit 
of  it. 

It  comes  in  a  few  small  black  curU  open  the  water,  whereas 
all  (he  sea  not  yet  reached  by  it,  bet vieen  it  and  tho  shore, 
is  as  smooth  and  even  as  glass  in  comparison.  In  half  an 
honr*s  time  after  it  haa  readied  the  shore,  it  fans  pretty 
briskly,  and  so  iDcreaeea  gradually  till  about  12  o*dock  ;.thcii 
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il  is  oommonly  itnmgwt,  and  laiti  w  till  2  or  8,  »  Teiy 
brink  gftlfl.    About  12  at  jsooo,  it  ?Mrs  off  to  tea  tvo  or 

three  points,  and  mora  in  very  fair  weather ;  after  which  it 
begins  to  die  away  again,  and  gradoallj  withdraws  its  force 
till  all  is  spent ;  and  about  5,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  weather,  it  is  lulled  asleep,  and  comes  no  mora  till  the 
ueit  momiog. 

*'  These  winds  art  as  eonstaotly  expected  as  the  day,  in 
their  proper  latitudes,  and  seldom  fail  but  in  the  wet  season. 
On  all  the  coasts  of  the  main,  whether  in  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  or  China,  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  withdraw  in 
the  erening ;  yet  capes  and  headlands  have  the  greatest 
benefit  of  them  where  they  are  highesi,  retnrsing  earlier  and 
blowing  later. 

The  simoom,  or  hot  poiHonoas  wind  of  the 
desert,  is  called  simun,  samiel,  sambuli,  httrronr, 
and  khamsin.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and 
dangerous  phenomena  of  nature;  "when,**  says 
Refaud,  "this  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  only 
weak,  it  causes  a  general  anxiety,  in  a  sense  felt 
by  all  organized  beings.  In  a  more  intense  degree, 
it  produces  illness,  and  perhaps  even  death.  Its 
motion  is  rapid,  and  lasts  sometimes  for  three  days, 
though  generally  its  force  is  expended  in  little 
more  than  one.  It  withers  and  dries  up  all  moist- 
ure in  its  passage.**  Volney  compares  its  heat  to 
that  of  the  drawing  of  an  oven  ;  but  it  is  not 
intolerable  till  it  has  continued  some  hours.  Its 
approach  is  indicated  by  a  redness  in  the  atmos- 
phere, which  loses  its  intensity,  and  assumes  a 
portentous  appearance.  The  sun  withdraws  its 
brilliancy,  and  shines  with  lurid  brightness.  Bruce 
thus  describes  the  simoom  which  he  experienced 
in  the  desert ; — 

At  11  o'clock,  our  guide  called  oat  with  a  loud  voice, 
M  fall  on  your  bees,  for  here  is  the  Simoom."  I  saw  from 
the  S.£.  a  base,  c^  and  clear,  like  the  purple  part  of  the 
rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.  It  did  not  occupy 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about  twelve  feet  high  from 
the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  moved 
very  rapidly,  for  I  scarcely  could  tom  to  fall  on  my  fsce  on 
the  ground,  with  my  bead  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the 
heat  of  its  current  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  flat  on 
the  ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  that  it  was  blown 
over.  The  meteor  or  purple  haze  which  I  saw,  was  indeed 
passed,  but  the  light  air  whidi  still  blew,  was  of  heat  to 
threaten  suffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  distinotly  4n  my 
breast  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor  was  I  free  from 
an  asthmatic  sensation  till  I  had  been  lomc  months  in  Italy, 
at  the  baths  of  Feretta,  near  two  years  afterwards. 

But  these  phenomena  are  sometimes  much  more 
destructive  of  life.  Lamartine  gives  the  following 
account  of  one  which  he  encountered :—  "  We  rose 
with  the  sun,  and  went  out  to  saddle  our  drome- 
daries. What  was  our  amazement  to  find  them 
with  their  heads  plunged  into  the  sand,  whence 
they  could  not  be  withdrawn.  The  Bedouins  of 
the  tribe  informed  us  that  the  circumstance  pre- 
saged the  samiely  which  would  not  long  delay  its 
destructive  force;  and  that  we  could  not  advance 
without  meeting  certain  death.  We  hastened  to 
adopt  all  the  precautions  enjoined  us.  That  morn- 
ing all  was  tumult  in  the  camp,  every  one 
endeavouring  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  beast, 
and  then  retiring  precipitately  for  protection  to  the 
tent.    We  had  scarcely  time  to  secure  our  beauti- 


ful horses^  before  ike  storm  began.  Fierce  gu&is 
of  wind  were  aiiooeeded  by  clouds  of  red  uui 
burning  sanda*  whirling  impetuously,  andoverton- 
ing  or  buiying  under  their  dcifted  moaadi,  vk- 
ever  they  encountered.  If  any  port  of  the  liodj 
is  accidentally  exposed  to  ita  touch,  it  is  scordieii 
as  if  by  a  ho4  iron.  The  water  beoomes  hot,  ud 
the  temperature  of  the  air  exceeds  that  of  a  Turk* 
iah  bath.  The  aimoom  lasted  ten  hours,  ia  iu 
greatest  fury  ;  and  then  lor  the  fdlowhig  sii,  gn- 
dualiy  sunk.  Another  hour  and  we  might  lU  bre 
perished.  When  at  length  we  ventved  oat,  a 
fearful  spectaole  awaited  us.  Five  diildreo,  tf ^ 
women,  and  a  roan,  were  stretched  deid  oq  \.k 
burning  aand,  and  several  Bedouins  had  their  fiob 
blackened  and  entirely  calcined,  as  if  by  a  fiimace. 
We  thanked  the  Lord  that  we  had  been  presened/ 

The  sand  winds  of  the  desert  are  quite  is  de* 
structive  and  dangerous  as  the  simoon,  ''liic 
army  of  Cambyaes  was  entirely  destroyed  b?  it,  to 
the  number  of  50,000.  They  were  advancing  i§atsst 
the  Ammonians,  to  pillage  the  tompk  of  Japite; 
Ammou.  They  reached  the  Lybiaa  Oasis,  U 
never  returned,  for  the  sand  wind  arose  from  iin 
south,  and  with  its  violent  blasts  overwhehned  \k 
army,  so  that  not  one  survived  to  tell  the  tik." 

Pillars  of  aand  are  mentioned  by  Bmee,  Borek- 
hardt,  Adamson,  Lane,  and  Caiilie.  Thej  are  seen 
at  a  distance,  advancing  gradually  like  odamu  of 
stone,  sometimes  100  or  150  feet  high.  SonetiiDes 
a  great  number  of  them  are  scattered  about  in  tk 
horizon ;  but  as  they  are  easily  avoided,  ihej  ire 
not  considered  dangeious. 

The  sirocco,  or  MuUdeito  Lgvanii,  is  i  lool 
wind  felt  chiefly  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  It  fabv& 
about  Easter,  from  the  south-east  by  soitli,  limg 
the  Adriatic  Qulf,  and  generally  eontinoes  tveatj 
days;  commencing  with  morning  and  cewog  i'> 
sunset.  Previous  to  the  blowing  of  the  lirooeo, 
phosphoric  lights  are  seen  flitting  sboot  the  pft- 
cipitous  cliffs  of  the  Aerocetaiinian  fflOQstiiiB> 
supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  oarboietted 
hydrogen. 

The  typhoon  is  a  wind  which  Uon  i>  ^ 
Chinese  seas,  between  10  deg.  and  80  ckg.  of  >'. 
latitude,  and  from  the  coast  of  that  oondsj  to 
150  deg.  E.  longitude.  In  character  it  oane^ 
with  the  senda  of  the  Abysinniaa  desert 

"  The  circular  theory  of  storms,"  says  ThompsoB, 
"  about  to  be  mentioned,  has  been  notified  toi]^; 
to  the  typhoon.  The  wind  bbws  in  a  ipiielatfvo 
along  an  axis,  advancing  at  the  niod^M^ 
miles  an  hour,  the  breadUt  of  thecgmniTiK 
from  100  to  200  miles.  Extenal  to  tke  lioiU  jf 
these  curve^  the  atmoephere  is  viotenUy  9fff^ 
and  the  wind  blows  as  if  to  a  oeatisi  ff»^ 
situated  in  the  line  of  the  typhoon's  piogRf  * 
A  heavy  sweli,  and  clouds  gathering  iathe^ii<<^ 
whence  it  proceedsi  together  with  a  ^<^^ 
meter,  warn  of  the  approach  ol  the  tempest.  WtU 
due  care,  the  seaman  m^y  escape  the  diogeri^ 
changing  the  course  of  the  ship ;  but  *^°|J* 
precantion,  ht  may  be  borne  into  Uw  very  ccnre 
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of  the  ttorm.  This  faei  was  illustrated  in  July, 
1847,  at  Hang  Kong.  A  tTphoon  passed  over 
that  islaBd»  and  was  f^t  at  sea  about  200  miles  to 
the  Esstmud,  where  aa  iDdiamaD  was  dbmasted. 
EM.S.  y«nioii,  bj  altering  her  course,  ran  so  to 
speak, '  under  the  stern  of  the  typhoon/  Another 
of  these  winds  visited  Hong  Kong  on  the  81 — ^36 
of  JdIj,  1841,  whieh  was  deseribed  by  Commander 
Hail  as  haring  oommitted  great  havoo  upon  the 
liouses  nd  shipping." 

The  tornado  is  something  similar  to  the  typhoon. 
The  word  is  derired  from  the  Portuguese  word 
Tmath,  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  usually  indicated 
in  its  approach  by  lightning  and  dark  clouds  in  tho 
east,  and  aoleaar  bluish  horison.  The  cloud,  when 
it  first  rises,  may  not  be  bigger  than  the  hand ;  but 
it  gradaaily  increases  in  dimensions,  and  over- 
spreads the  whole  hemisphere  of  the  heavens,  whilst 
being  preceded  by  an  awful  and  portentous  silence 
and  stiUnesSy  suddenly  brraks  forth  in  appalling 
thunders^  lightnings,  and  rain  in  torrents,  an- 
soaodng  the  tornado. 

The  tornado  is  not  confined  to  the  African  eon- 
tiuent»  being  not  nnfrequent  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  sometimes  causes  a  great  destruction  of 
property  as  well  as  liffr  One  occurred  at  Grenada, 
in  1780,  which,  however,  proved  a  great  blessing  to 
the  pknters.  The  Island  had  for  some  time  previous 
been  subject  to  the  ravages  of  the  fornica  saoharina, 
a  species  of  ants,  whicli  appeared  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of  tbe  sugar 
caoe.  Every  expedient  had  been  tried  to  stop 
their  progress,  and  large  rewards  were  offered  to 
any^one  who  vould  devise  a  means  for  their  de- 
stroction ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  the  iubabitants 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  the 
island,  when  the  tornado,  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  effected  in  a  few  hours  what 
had  baffled  ail  the  ingenious  efforts  of  man.  After 
the  storm  had  ceased,  not  a  living  ant  was  to  be 
foand  in  the  island. 

Our  own  island  has  at  times  been  visited  with 
the  tornado — on  a  small  scale,  it  is  true ;  but  here 
it  has  generally  exercised  a  beneficial  influence,  in 
removing  from  the  atmosphere  putrid  exhalations 
bj  which  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  have  been 
engendered.  Thus,  when  the  sweating  sickness 
first  made  ita  appearance  in  England,  a  violent 
tempest,  aocompanied  by  a  tornado,  from  the  south- 
east, purified  the  air,  and  relieved  the  hnguor  and 
oppression  so  universally  felt  by  the  people ;  and 
vbat  was  a  far  greater  cause  of  joy  and  gratitude, 
the  epidemic  itself  instantly  disappeared,  its  causes 
baving  been  removed. 

l%e  South  6ea  islands  are  sometimes  visited  with 
tornadoes  of  tremendous  power  and  violence.  One 
occurred  at  Tahiti,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  which  for  the  time  destroyed  all 
the  resources  of  the  island,  producing  famine  and 
distress,  until  the  fields  in  that  fertile  island  were 
agam  rendered  productive.  Another,  of  still  more 
destructive  violence,  took  place  at  Rarotonga,  a  few 
years  since,  which  is  described  by  Mr.  Williams  in 


his  work  on  *<  The  Missionary  Enterprise,'*  and 
who  intimates  that  it  would  require  eight  or  ten 
years  to  reinstate  that  island  in  a  condition  of  com- 
pai*ative  prosperity. 

The  pamperos  is  a  species  of  tornado,  felt  in  the 
Andes,  over  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  in  tho 
direction  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  said  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  unequal  density  of  the  air  over 
the  sea  and  land,  and  is  an  aspiration  wind.  It 
occurs  in  summer,  after  sultry  weather,  and  con- 
tinued north  winds ;  and  apparently  issues  from 
dark  and  singular  looking  clouds  in  tbe  south*  west. 
It  is  attended  with  a  rapid  fall  of  the  barometer, 
and  clouds  of  dust,  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere 
by  the  wind,  so  dense  as  to  darken  tbe  sky. 

Tbe  hurricane  is  a  rushing  wind,  travelling  at 
tbe  rate  of  100  miles  an  hour,  and  spreading  ruin 
and  desolation  in  the  districts  over  which  it  passes. 
It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  tropical  regions,  where 
it  rages  with  tbe  greatest  fury.  In  tbe  northern 
hemisphere,  tbe  West  Indies  is  the  focus  of  its 
power;  and  in  the  Soutbern,  tbe  Mauritius,  and 
tbe  Rodriguez  Isles,  lying  to  tbe  east  of  Madagas- 
car. Like  tbe  whirlwind  and  tornado,  it  moves  in 
a  circle ;  advancing  along  an  axis,  supposed  by  Col. 
Reid  to  be  a  curve  approaching  to  tbe  parabola. 
This  circle  expands  in  its  progress,  turning,  in  tbe 
northern  hemisphere,  from  west  by  south  to  cast, 
and  from  east  by  north  to  west ;  whilst  on  tbe 
southern  side  of  tbe  line,  its  revolutions  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  the  bands  of  a  chronometer. 
In  tbe  West  Indies,  the  season  of  tbe  hurricane  is 
from  August  to  October  inclusive ;  and  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  from  December  to  April. 

It  was  by  a  hurricane  in  Holland,  in  November, 
1282,  that  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed,  by  the 
junction  of  the  Lake  Flur  with  the  ocean.  And 
in  November,  1381,  another  occurred,  which  broke 
down  the  dykes  of  that  country,  and  destroyed 
100,000  persons,  with  an  immense  amount  of 
property.  On  the  3rd  September,  1658,  a  hurri- 
cane took  place  in  England,  and  the  fall  of  tho 
barometer,  or  rather  the  sudden  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  on  that  occasion,  was  said  by  the 
faculty  to  have  caused  the  death  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, whose  health  was  then  precarious.  In  1756, 
the  wood  of  Drumlanrig,  in  Dumfriesshire,  was 
uprooted  or  broken  down  by  a  hurricane,  and  about 
a  century  before  that,  a  forest  in  Rossshire  was 
overthrown  by  a  similar  visitation,  which  originated 
a  peat  moss  near  Lochbroom,  on  which,  in  less 
than  fifty  years,  the  inhabitants  dug  peat.  "  This 
fact,"  says  Professor  Thompson,  "  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention  in  connexion  with  the  occurrence, 
in  mosses,  of  trunks  of  trees  broken  near  their 
roots,  and  lying  all  in  the  same  direction.  Where 
a  sporadic  tree  is  found  immured,  it  may  have 
fallen  by  age  or  decay,  or  have  been  carried  thither 
by  aqueous  transportation.*' 

In  1703,  a  hurricane  occurred,  which  is  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Thompson : — 

This  wot  a  hurricane !  It  probahly  origioaUd  in  the 
vast  inland  seas,  embosomed  by  the  moontaint,  and  overhang 
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by  the  piimcTal  forests,  or  over  an  oapeopled  dislnct  oC 
North  America.  It  reached  the  eastern  part  of  that  con- 
tinent, and  iwept  over  the  Allanlic  Ocean,  and  increa»iDg  in 
fnry,  passed  over  Britain.  It  crossed  Holland,  Prance,  Ocr- 
loanj,  Sweden,  the  Baltic  Sea,  Busia,  and  a  great  part  of 
Tartary,  onUl  it  was  lost  in  the  Northcn  Occao,  returutng 
probably  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came,  thns  making  the 
circnit  of  the  globe.  It  raged  with  great  violence  on  the 
27lh  November,  old  style,  or  the  8ih  December  of  onr 
reckoning.  The  destmetion  was  incalcnlable.  This  conntry 
alone  suffered  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  Stirling.  In 
the  Royal  navy  twelve  ships  were  cast  away,  numbering 
about  1,6^0  men,  and  mounting  524  guns.  Tlie  Bialiop  of 
Bath  and  WclU  and  his  lady,  were  amongst  the  persons  that 
perished  by  the  falling  of  buildings ;  and  in  Sussex,  the  sis- 
ter of  the  Bishop  of  London  had  the  same  fate.  The  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthonsu  was  swept  away,  and  in  its  ruins  perished 
Winstanley,  the  architect,  who,  confident  in  its  ttreogtb, 
pioudly  said,  "  he  only  wished  to  be  iu  it  when  it  blew  a 
storm."  So  awful  was  the  visitalion,  that  Qofen  Anne 
ordered  a  solemn  fast,  and  thanksgiving  was  publicly  ob- 
served on  19th  June,  1704;  and  to  this  day  a  sermon  is 
annually  preached  in  London,  in  commemoration  of  this 
dispensation. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  liurricane  occurred  ia 
England  which  caused  a  great  destruction  of  pro- 
perty. The  bent  of  this  storm  was  felt  on  the 
eastern  coast,  and  it  was  always  referred  to  as 
"  the  New  Year's  Gale,"  it  haviog  taken  place  on 
the  1st  January.  Bams  filled  with  corn  were 
overthrown,  and  houses  laid  in  ruins;  and  the 
shipping  on  the  coast  suffered  seTcrelj.  Twenty- 
one  ships  lying  iu  Lowestoft  roads  were  sunk  at 
tbeir  anchors  in  a  few  minutes,  with  all  their 
crews. 

The  hurricane  has  been  ascribed  to  an  electric  ori- 
gin, whereby  a  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  takes 
place,  and  a  rush  of  air  from  every  side  to  restore 
the  equilibrium,  proportioned  in  intensity  to  the 
amount  of  the  disturbance,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  the  change  in  density  has  been  effected. 
Espy  suggests  the  theory  of  the  disturbance  of 
the  atmospheric  equilibrium  resulting  from  the 
liberation  of  latent  heat  attending  deposition  of 
moisture  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
an  ascending  current  being  produced  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  cold  dry  air  above ;  the  expansion 
in  this  ease  being  much  greater  than  the  con- 
traction of  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
particles.  Caloric  being  furnished  more  abundantly 
than  the  increasing  capacity  of  the  expansion  air 
can  receive,  an  upward  current  is  maintained,  whose 
force  is  proportioned  to  the  difference  of  the  sup- 
ply, and  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  for 
caloric. 
'  The  squall  is  a  violent  gust  of  wind,  suddenly 
rising,  and  as  quickly  passing  over ;  it  is  frequently 
met  with  in  confined  seas,  where  inlets  and  rocks^ 
and  are  caused  geuei-ally  by  rapid  alterations  of  the 
temperature. 

There  are  various  indications  and  prognostica- 
tions to  forewarn  us  of  the  approach  of  these 
atmospheric  phenomena.  Some  of  these  are  arti- 
ficial, as  the  barometer  for  measuring  the  weight, 
the  thermometer  for  indicating  the  heat  or  cold, 
of  the  atmosphere ;  the  anenometer  for  measuring 


tbo  wind,  &e.  Tke  BAiiinl  piogaoatios  ame  fms 
the  influenoe  produced  upon  both  ocganio  and  ia* 
organio  matter,  upon  aiiiiBala»  vegetables,  and 
nunenda,  by  aioioepheric  ohaagea.  Tbe  varioas 
heavenly  bodies  also^  the  sun,  moon,  staci,  douds, 
mists,  wind,  all  in  turn,  give  indications  of  those 
changes,  which  an  intelligent  observer  cannot  fail 
to  discover,  by  a  close  and  comparative  inspecticHL 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  farmers,  shepherds, 
agricultural  labourers,  and  others  whose  avocatioib 
are  chicly  conducted  in  the  air,  and  to  whom  the 
variations  of  the  weather  are  frequently  of  grut 
importance.  *  Many  of  these  are  of  equal  value  to 
a  neighbour  with  a  good  barometer,  so  well  are 
they  versed  in  the  habits  of  the  animated,  aad  tk 
appearance  of  the  inanimate  objeeia  around  Uol 
Seamen  also,  whose  safety  is  so  often  iavolved  in 
the  question  of  atmospherio  changes,  are  geoenUy 
good  judges  of  the  indications  of  the  akies  prog- 
nosticating changes  in  tbe  weather.  Mavj  of  tbeM 
indications,  both  at  sea  and  on  land,  have  beooiN 
standing  maxims  with  all  classes  to  wliom  the  cor- 
rectness is  of  importance.  Thus,  on  the  appioacfa 
of  rain,  brick  floors  turn  damp,  the  aee^weei  In- 
comes flabby,  the  awallow  flies  low,  the  eat  turu 
her  tail  to  the  fire,  the  frog  becomes  a  dusky  hrovo, 
the  stars  shine  with  unusual  brightness,  there  isea 
dew  on  the  grass  in  the  moruing^  the  ptioock 
screams,  many  flowers  close  their  petals,  fte.,  asi 
if  a  storm  is  at  hand,  the  sea-birds  leave  the  cos&t 
and  fly  inland. 

Tair  weather  is  prognostieated  by  the  leveise  of 
all  the  above  signs,  and  also  by  a  ruddy  sunset,  t 
grey  misty  monung  at  sua^rise,  the  prevaleaoe  of 
cob-webs  on  the  hedges,  and  especially  that  beaali^ 
ful  and  mysterious  production  of  Axaohno^  tbe 
Gossamer,  which  in  one  night  is  seen  to  cover  the 
recently  reaped  wheat-fields,  as  if  by  enchantme&t, 
with  a  transparent  veil.  Such  are  some  of  the 
means  by  which  theagricultunsiis  enabled  to  make 
his  general  arrangements  for  the  safety  of  his  crops 
and  flocks. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  viewa  eatertaiivi 
iu  former  times  of  the  meteorologioal  pheooiBeu 
we  have  been  describing,  when  superstitioiv  fos* 
tered  by  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  oators^  dotbei 
them  in  imaginary  terrors  more  fearful  than  tkir 
real  ones,  the  Christian  man  of  sc'enoc  coutemplat« 
their  occurrence  with  very  different  views  of  tUir 
influence.  Finding  by  careful  investigatk)Q  in  the 
immediate  sphere  of  his  observation,  that  the 
occurrence  of  storms  and  winds^  however  \^} 
destructive  of  property,  and  even  of  humaa  li[^  is 
beneficial  to  society  at  large;  and  that  the  light- 
ning which  blasts  tlie  oak,  shatters  the  iwose  or 
town,  and  strikes  with  instant  death  the  ptsser  bj 
exposed  to  its  fury  \  and  tlie  hurricane  or  whirUifl^ 
which  overturn  everything  in  their  progress,  barr- 
ing individuals  under  their  ruins  \  that  these  »wfo» 
visitations  probably  save  the  lives  of  hundreds,  Ij 
dispersing  those  deleterious  gases  which  engcoikr 
endemic  and  epidemic  disease;  he  is  led  to  argue 
analogically  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  and  to 
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riev  with  the  stne  pbikMOf^  eye  those  extended 
and  ooeolt  phenomena^  more  genend  in  their 
opentioB  but  less  palpable  in  their  beneficial  in- 
floenoe.  Tbns  by  indnotion  be  is  aseuied  that  the 
Great  Creator  has  made  nothing  in  nin, — thet  all 


His  works  are  perfect, — and  that  what  appears  to 
our  finite  minds  discrepant  and  injurious  in  the 
arrangements  of  his  Providence,  are  but  parts  of  a 
system  calculated  at  once  to  promote  His  own  glory, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  beings  he  has  created. 


THE     DKEAM    OP    NAPOLEON    III. 


Bt  Waltkr  Savage  Landor. 


His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  had  been 
afflicted  for  scTeral  nights  with  rheumatic  pains. 
At  last  it  was  the  opinion  of  his  physicians  that 
opiates  wonhl  be  beneficial,  and  that  almost  every 
potentate  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  them. 
The  medical  men  forbore  to  mention  to  his  Majesty 
that  they  had  slept  in  consequence  with  their  eyes 
open,  and  were  alarmed  at  every  noise  without. 
He  showed  some  suspicion  and  some  reluctance, 
but  at  last  oonsented.  He  slept,  not  indeed  sound- 
ly, but  neither  was  it  with  his  eyes  open ;  for  he 
was  very  differently  constituted  from  those  weaker 
patimts.  As  the  chamber  was  closed,  and  the 
onrses  not  quite  awake  throughout  the  night,  it 
was  impossible  to  ascertain  how  long  he  slumbered, 
how  quietly,  how  unqnietly,  or  whether  at  longer 
or  at  shorter  intervals.  But,  as  is  usual  under 
this  medicament,  he  had  a  series  of  dreams  and 
halloeinations.  They  were  not  so  uneonneoted  as 
thej  gcDendly  are ;  nearly  all  of  them  bore  some- 
what on  his  conditiim.  As  they  mostly  were  wont 
to  bear  a  reference  to  his  unek,  so  in  the  present 
case  he  was  the  first  to  appear  before  the  slum- 
berer.  Holding  his  hands  behind  him,  as  thieves 
and  assassins  are  apt  to  do,  he  appeared  to  look 
down  on  the  bed,  and  to  speak  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
these  words: — 

"  Mind  and  obey  me,  Louis !  You  possess  at 
once  my  eiperience  and  my  throne.  Permit  no 
Boorbon  to  reign  or  exist  in  Europe ;  permit  no 
power  in  France  to  be  commensurate,  or  long  co- 
existent, with  the  Imperial.  Many  a  virtuous 
woman,  if  you  can  find  one  ;  even  a  virtuous 
woman  will  accept  a  vicious  man,  if  he  shows  her 
2  ring  and  a  sceptre.  Por  want  of  warning  and 
reflection  I  committed  the  sin  that  ruined  me.  An 
Austrian  wife  brought  Louis  XVI.  to  the  scafibld ; 
nevertheless,  fool  that  I  was !  I  took  an  Austrian 
wife.  Delik  might  have  been  silly,  Louise  was 
certainly;  each  betrayed  her  captive.  But  there 
was  the  man,  and  the  man  stands  now  before  yon, 
silHer  than  either.  Impatient  of  the  obscurity  that 
iflvironed  my  family,  I  sprang  upwards  to  seize  the 
splendid  regalia  that  hung  about  the  house  of 
Lorame.  Inttle  did  I  consider  or  care  whether 
its  secret,  bcritage,  scrofula,  would  infect  my  off- 
spring. The  lark  and  the  looking-glass  were  soon 
under  the  same  net.'' 
He  sighed,  and  disappeared. 


Scarcely  had  he  gone  away,  when  a  soft  and  sil- 
very voice  insinuated  into  the  Imperial  ear  what 
was  as  nearly  an  interrogation  as  is  admissable  in 
such  an  audience. 

"  Your  Imperial  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to 
command  my  presence  and  counsel." 

His  Imperial  Majesty  turned  round  on  his  left 
side,  and  perceived  that  it  was  Talleyrand. 

"Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,"  said  he,  "can  I 
trust  you?" 

"Not  unless  your  Majesty  sees  clearly  your 
interest  in  what  I  may  suggest.     What  is  it  P  " 

"The  dominion  of  Europe.     No  easy  matter.*' 

"It  will  not  be,  if  delayed.  Perspicacious  as 
your  Majesty  is,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  your  Ma- 
jesty can  discover  no  general  or  statesman  out  of 
Russia.  The  policy  of  the  Ttors  hath  always 
been  to  procure  at  high  prices  the  most  able* 
minded  men.  Her  generals  at  the  present  day  are 
incomparably  better  than  ours.  The  English 
have  none.  The  conqueror  of  Scinde,  the  victor 
at  Sobraon  and  Mianee,  was  unrequited :  Guyon 
and  Williams  will  be  deoorated  like  a  couple  of 
drums,  and  hundreds  of  inferior  officers  will  be  left 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  inferiority,  and  will 
rise  only  upon  the  grave  of  seniors.  Tour  Majesty 
has  obedient  and  enthusiastic  soldiers,  from  among 
whom  great  men  may  spring." 

"  So  much  the  worse.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  I  love 
equality."  A  smile  of  subdued  sarcasm  came  over 
the  Emperor*s  countenance,  and  he  added — "I 
wish  the  tranquillity  of  Europe." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  too  have  always 
loved  tranquillity.  But  it  is  only  to  be  possessed 
by  satisfying  the  reasonable  desires  of  men,  main* 
taining  them  in  their  possessions  and  rights,  and  by 
restoring  such  of  these  as  have  been  forcibly  torn 
from  them." 

«  We  will  consider  in  due  time.* 

"  The  time  is  come ;  when  it  is  passed  it  will 
be  too  late  to  consider." 

"M.  de  Talleyrand,  you  were  not  always  so 
urgent;  let  me  add,  so  importunate." 

"Sire,  I  have  not  always,  nor  ever,  had  to  deal 
with  a  personage  so  clear-sighted." 

"  Was  not  my  uncle  P" 

"  Sire  !  Permit  me  to  speak  plainly  in  reply  P 

"Do  so." 

"  The  Emperor  youf  uncle  committed  more  mis- 
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takes,  and  more  grievouB  onei ,  than  any  man  upon 
record.     He  loot  five  armies,  and  six  or  Be?ea 
kingdoms,  besides  the  empire  of  France.     Had  lie 
listened  to  milder  and  warning  coonseU,  your  Ma- 
jesty at  this  hoar  wonld  only  have  been  Emperar 
of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hongary  and  Poland  : 
your  ooosin  would  have  been  seated  on  the  throne 
of  Pranoe.    Lombardy  would  have  been  under  one 
branch  of  your  family,  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily 
under  another.     The  face  of  Europe  was   then 
ploughed,  it  now  ib  haggard,  dejected  and  expres- 
sive of  despondency.     There  never  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  it  contained  so  small 
a  number  of  vigorous  minds  in  war  and   politics. 
Take  advantage.  Sire,  of  this  conjunction.  England 
hath  solidted  your  allianoe  and  co-operation ;  your 
Majesty  hath  acceded  to  her  suit.     She  gains 
nothing  by  her  defence  of  Turkey,  you  recover 
there  your  ascendancy.     Constantinople  is  become 
a  faubourg  of  MarseOles." 
After  a  pause,  the  Emperor  said — 
"  I  have  been  censured  for  abstaining  from  the 
restoration  of  Poland.    At  the  expense  of  three 
hundred  thousand  muskets,  and  half  the  army  I 
sent  into  the  Crimea,  I  could  have  effected  this ; 
but  Austria  and  England  were  more  averse  to  it 
than  I  myself  was,  unwillii^,  as  you  may  well 
suppose  me,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  republicanism  in 
any  country  whatever." 

"  Your  Majesty  judges  rightly  in  suppressing 
such  a  spirit  in  France,  where  one  strong  will  must 
rule ;  but  there  are  oountries  where,  not  only  con- 
stitutional, but  even  republican  institutions*  long 
ago  took  root  and  flourished.  Aragou,  Biscay, 
and  some  other  piurts  of  Spain,  were  as  free  as  the 
Hanse  towns,  or  ae  Genoi^  Venice,  and  Ragusa. 
Municipalities  are  republics.  They  flourished  for- 
merly, and  still  exist,  in  Italy,  The  Italians  are 
more  capable  of  self-government  than  any  other 
nation  on  the  continent.  The  staple  of  our  soil  is 
worn  out  by  unoongenial  oiopa.  It  has  now  been 
well  harrowed  and  pulverised ;  by  rest  it  may 
recover." 

**  Ton  teach  me  to  talk  figuratively.  A  watch 
must  be  wound  up  to  go.  There  are  times  when 
it  must  be  taken  to  pieces,  cleaned,  oiled,  the 
works  put  together  again,  and  the  movements 
regulated." 

"  Who  are  those  two  men?"  said  the  Emperor 
in  his  dream.  But  Talleyrand  had  vanished.  "  Sir !" 
deliberately  and  firmly  spoke  the  voice  of  an  armed 
and  strong  man,  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  *<  I 
am  John  Sobieski.  I  claim  nothing  firom  the  re- 
creant at  Yiemia,  which  town  my  people  saved 
from  massacre  and  destruction;  I  would  have 
ckumed  nothing  from  that  perfidious  man  whose 
name  and  office  you  bear,  who  hated  and  reviled 
every  brave  enemy,  and  treated  every  brave  friend 
with  an  ingratitude  amply  repaid  him;  but,  Sir, 
you  are  under  obligations,  you  and  England  equally, 
to  restore  to  my  people  what  hath  been  wrenched 
away  from  them.  The  Polish  Lanpers,  pore  than 
once,  saved  the  French  army," 


Durittg  this  speeeb,  a  man  weaiing  ao  eion, 
but  his  head  bandaged  with  black  siJUk,  took  tk 
hand  of  Sobieski,  with  a  sickly  smile,  and  prc&sed 
it  to  his  lips.  The  Emperor  knew  him  to  be 
Kosciurico,  and  looked  as  if  expecting  him  to  sp»k. 
He  was  not  disappointed.  In  the  gentlest  aad 
softest  voice  he  uttered  these  few  words  :— 

"  Sir,  I  come  not  to  implore  of  you  any  dm: 
for  my  country  ;  but  I  leave  the  considera^n  to 
your  sagacity,  whether  your  power  woidd  not  be 
increased,  and  much  added  to  the  probabilitjofits 
duratioUi  by  an  act  of  justice  and  graiitade  to 
Poland.  It  would  render  it  impossible  for  either 
Austria  or  Russia  to  molest  you, — it  would  raise 
an  army  for  you, — at  no  cost  to  yon,— alwajs 
ready  for  your  defence.  You  are  fond  of  gloij. 
This  is  never  to  be  attained  by  deception  of  uj 
kind.  Your  historians,  formerly  men  of  boooftr 
and  veracity,  now  lie  cum  priviletfio' 

"  Do  you  suspect  me  of  authorising  what  has  been 
lately  written  on  the  conduct  of  the  wv  in  tbe 
Crimea?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  above  suspicion." 

"  Thiers  indulges  in  less  rhodomontade ;  jet  I 
would  not  have  purchased  the  "  Lives*'  of  M. 
Thiers  at  three  sous  apiece.'* 

"Your  Majesty  was  never  paisimoniotts ;  i& 
such  an  expenditure  there  had  been  prodigality. 
But,  Sir,  you  who  write  better  than  any  of  ;ou 
subjects,  will,  I  am  confident,  write  the  history  d 
your  own  life.  I  entreat  of  you  so  to  wiite  it 
that  every  line  may  g^ve  you  pleasnie  and  sati»' 
faction;  and  that  men  hereafter,  on  reading  it, 
may  say  Nt^ktm  Ilh  fMUjmU" 

KosoLuako  did  not  walk  backwards*  in  oourtl; 
fashion,  from  the  Iniperial  presence,  nor,  ioM 
bow  before  it|  but  reposing  his  wounded  linbs 
against  the  firm  stature  of  Sohie$ki,  sighed 
deeply. 

"Courage!  my  comrade^*'  said  the  auouted 
king ;  "  despair  not,  distrust  not :  thy  sool  is  large 
and  pure  enough  to  animate  more  than  one  people. 
Thou  art  the  greatest  of  Poland's  great  men;  I 
am  confident  in  Providence  that  thou  shalt  not  be 
the  last." 

Louis  Napoloen  then  dreamt  that  his  nneie, 
become  a  dwarf,  grinned  horribly  hctvecato 
legs ;  and  that  he  himself  was  formed  into  a  eat, 
and  was  beginning  to  devour  a  number  of  oioe, 
whose  skins  resembled  his  own  in  ooloBr,  aDdvbo, 
while  they  feared  him,  fawned  upon  them.  His 
eyes  were  long,  half-shut,  as  cat's  are,  bat  te 
mouth  was  soon  wide  open  and  in  foil  MtiTitJ* 

What  strange  things  dreams  axel  initatiog  >^ 
one  time  the  diatempered  brain,  ntanotbaraool^ 
its  anxieties. 

Napoleon  was  now  walking  in  a  bk»w  p«i. 
surrounded  and  ovogrown  with  WarJ.  B^ 
trampled  them  down  eaaily,  but  warilyi  ^  ^^ 
under  them  the  fiagments  of  andent  and  gAf« 
and  noble  images.  In  one  he  recogniied  the  Uat 
of  liberty,  turned  upward  and  lookwg  ^^^HT 
gazed  a  moment  at  it,  and  passed  on.   Soddtfuy 
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there  descended  from  its  pedestal  a  tall  flgare,  the 
onl/  one  quite  entire  and  iofik  him  bj  the  left 
hand,  vhicfa  she  has  alwajs  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking.  It  was  ambition.  But  they  bad  not 
wtlk«l  loQ9  tc^ther,  when  a  matron  of  serene  and 
placid  dig^ty,  on  whose  arm  a  lorely  girl  was 
leaning,  eame  in  sight.  He  stepped,  and  looked 
earnestly  at  the  heafenly  apparition.  Calm  in  her 
ianooenoei  she  lowered  her  eyes,  sho  did  not  turn 
them  aside ;  tiie  m/i^  antr  did  not  mount  into 
her  cheek.  Bowing  first  to  the  Countess,  the  Em- 
peror spoke  to  her  daughter  in  tones  of  gentleness, 
of  tenderness,  of  deference.  After  a  whil^  the 
marble  in  all  its  purity  was  animated  $  the  heart 
was  there.  Napoleon  thought  he  should  be  re- 
proved and  r^imanded  by  Ambition;  on  the 
eontraryshe  smiled  on  him.  Presently,  a  god  like 
TOBth  in  the  bbem  of  addeseenee,  stood  before 
them,  and  pointing  at  Ambition,  said  to  the  others, 
"  Attend  to  me.  That  oieature  on  the  left  is  no 
goddess." 


She  looked  contemptuously,  and  said :  "  Thou 
deseendest  on  all  indifferently ;  I  converse  with  the 
great  alone.  I  give  to  Mars  his  spear  and  shield ; 
I  oemmand  the  Furies;  I  chain  down  Dis* 
oord." 

«<  Wretch!"  said  Love  (for  it  was  he),  '<  Boast- 
ftd  wretch !  I  was  the  blessing  of  earth  before  thy 
existence ;  I  reigned  in  hea?en  before  thou  wert 
driven  out.  However,  let  there  now  be  peace  be- 
tween us.  Insensate  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  but  to 
look  on  thy  right  hand,  and  thou  wilt  then  adcnow- 
ledge  my  superiority.** 

He  went  away,  but  kept  two  of  the  three  ever 
in  sight. 

"  "We  are  suddenly  corae  to  tlie  CAamp  Efytces,^ 
said  the  Countess. 

" Madame  1"  replied  the  Emperor,  "I  once 
thought  the  place  fantastically  called  so,  I  now 
find  it  was  prophetically  called  so.  To  France  I 
owe  my  crown,  to  Spain  my  happiness. 


A    DAY    DREAM. 


Oa  a  rode  aeat,  beneath  a  apreadiog  tree, 
I  Ml  alone  qm  s^oomy  anuaet^a  eve. 
And  watehad  ia  pleaaiog  thooght  the  aatting  -eaa, 
OOding  the  distant  hiB,  tho  sveapiag  bay, 
The  wood^-erovned  liaighta,  aod  tiny  ooMagM 
That  gtm-Uke  graced  their  Mtting  of  deep  foUaga 
Long  did  I  gate  anehaated  wHh  th«  •oeae-— 
When  suddenly  methoaght  its  aspect  ehanged— 
Light,  fleecj,  rose-tinged  donda  no  longer  graced 
Tlie  Iiqatd  azare  of  the  firmament, 
Or  stood  reflected  in  the  glassy  wave. 
Nov  did  it  glow  as  with  a  blading  fire. 
The  waves  seemed  changed  to  moving  sands, 
And  all  the  parple  eve  became  blood-red ; 
All  life,  all  vegetation  vanished — save 
A  bare  and  ghastly  trunk,  whose  dying  leaves 
Bat  made  the  desolation  still  more  striking  -, 
Straogeat  sight  of  aU»  yoa  ragged  peak 
Beoomea  a  pyramid.    I  seem  to  stand 
Upoa  old  £fypt*8  desert  plains,  aad  gaze 
At  the  hoga  xecoids  of  her  former  glory : 
Bat  aofk,  another  change.    The  erimsoo  san 
Dapaita^  and  ia  hia  pUoe^  the  silver  moon 
Tinta  the  horisoA  with  her  peaxiy  free; 
The  atan  adorn  earth's  aaora  oanopy ; 
Tha  pyaamid  hnioat  ka  ihape,  lor  now 
I  see  an  aaipUtbastra*!  taat  form. 
With  gloiioaa  oarvrngs^  rieh  ealablatvNs, 
And  aH  the  Taried  ohama  of  anoieat  art, 
Whidi  still  remain  a  marvel  to  the  world ; 
The  scathed  and  Minted  tree  beoomea  a  column, 
The  deaert  waste  of  sand  is  gone— btit  now 


A  greater  desolation  iUls  tho  miad. 
Oa  every  tida  there  lies  the  scatterad  wrack 
Of  great  men'a  handiwork ;  whak  years  of  toil 
An  scatteted  by  the  unrelenting  blows 
Ofsnrlytime!    Bat  while  I  think  of  Rome, 
And  all  her  fiJlea  gnatnesa,  awilUy  fades 
Eaeh  graoefhl  relic  of  aatiqaity. 
And  men  and  women,  in  fantastio  garb, 
Now  swarm  in  thoosands,  and  a  million  lamps 
Eclipse  the  moon  and  her  attendant  stars  ; 
Rode  instruments  of  music  twinkle  forth 
Discordant  melodies.    The  shadowy,  vast. 
And  mouldering  amphitheatre  dissolves, 
And  upward  springs  a  towering  pagoda, 
Where  thousands  kneel  and  worship  hideous  gods. 
But  whence  this  freezing  cold.     I  look  again, 
The  tall  pagoda  is  a  mass  of  ice. 
And  howling  bears  supplant  tho  tinklings  of 
The  gentle  mandolin ;  perpetual  frost 
Is  here,  and  seldom  is  tho  voice  of  man 
lieard  in  tlicse  solitudes.    Tho  frozen  peaks 
Again  have  changed,  from  glittering  rainbow  hues, 
To  deep  obscurity.    The  sky  grows  dark ; 
A  mouatain  belohes  forth  thick  smoke  and  flame, 
And  streama  of  moUan  lava  shower  down 
Its  ragged  sides  -,  the  wide  espanse  of  ocean 
Seams  on  ftra;  tha  marUe  palaeed  town 
aiowsanuneaitUynd.    TramUittg  I  tarn 
From  the  infernal  prospect,  when  a  voice. 
Well  known  and  nosical,  Cdk  on  my  ear— 
<*Wake,  dreamer,  wake,  the  sua  ia  down,  the  night 
la  come,  and  thou  art  alesping  in  the  gafden.** 

»  S  2 
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A    RAINY    DAY    IN    EGYPT. 


.  Tbe  streets  of  Alexandria^  even  durmg  the  finest 
season  of  the  year,  eanuot  be  said  to  rivi|I  tbe 
most  wretched  thoroughfares  in  tbe  most  misierable 
towns  of  Europe — half  puddle,  a  quarter  rubbish 
and  filth,  and  the  remaining  quarter  a  mixture  of 
cky  and  sand.  Th^  constitute  intricate  passages 
which  are  thronged  as  thoroughfares,  in  the  absence 
of  anything  claiming  a  nearer  approach  to  what  we 
usually  understand  when  speaking  of  or  describing 
a  itreeL  In  summer,  were  it  not  for  Turkish  pre- 
judice, they  would  be  a  favourite  resort  of  buffaloes 
and  the  swinish  race  ;  in  winter  and  wet  weather, 
flocked  to  by  ducks  and  other  web-footed  birds, 
who  take  their  pastime  and  find  their  nourishment 
in  ponds  and  quagmires.  Being  frequented  by 
human  beings,  however,  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
streets  and  highways,  and  taking  them  as  they  are, 
these  streets  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  matter  for 
musing  and  amusement — as  regarded  through  the 
medium  of  a  glass  window  (considerably  in  want  of 
a  dusting),  and  when  the  mind  rejoices  over  the 
conviction  that  nothing  short  of  an  earthquake  or 
a  fire  will  induce  us  to  venture  out  of  our  ark 
until  the  waters  have  subsided  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  has  been  raining  all  m'ght,  and  the  month  is 
January.  Our  credulity  has  been  sadly  imposed 
upon  in  our  youth,  by  old  grandmother's  tales  about 
rain  never  falling  in  ]^pt.  Now,  according  to  school 
geographies,  iiexandria  is  a  sea>port  town  of 
Egypt,  and  the  only  harm  we  wish  those  who  per- 
sist that  it  does  not  rain  Jiere,  is,  that  they  were 
standing  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  at  this 
▼eiy  moiftent  of  writing  ;  if  this  would  not  force 
conviction  through  their  coats  and  hats,  and  into 
their  very  brains,  I  don*t  know  what  would. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  raining  what  is  vulgarly 
termed  cats  and  dpgs  ;  and  the  result  of  these 
showers  is  a  most  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  out 
of  doors  and  in-doors. 

The  streets  have  amalgamated  their  filthy,  slimy 
ingredients  together;  the  gutters  that  run  along 
the  Kiddle  of  most  of  them  have  overflown,  and 
stagnant  puddles  have  constituted  a  sea  of  abomi- 
nation, to  navigate  which  is  the  necessary  but 
perilous  occupation  of  those  whose  avocations  call 
them  out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

And  now,  as  we  sit  peeping  through  abovemen* 
tioned  dusty  panes  of  gkss,  there  suddenly  arises  a 
peculiar  cry,  half-threatening,  half  supplicating, 
which  cry  proceeds  from  sundry  vendors  of  &s^ 
wood,  who,  with  donkey-loads  of  this  commodity, 
are  carefully  picking  their  way  through  the  slippery 
paths,  imploring  their  donkeys  to  be  as  careful  as 
themselves.  Wakhah  /  wakMk  !  resounds  on  all 
sides  in  various  intonations,  signifying  in  Arabic, 
ifim'll  fall,  yot^llfall.  And  the  donkeys— for 
Ilgyptian  donkeys  seem  to  understand  Arabic — ^fully 
appreciate  the  warning,  and  step  out  with  as  much 
precaution  as  though  they  were  intellectual  brings. 


One  might  almost  read  tju/M^/ imprinted  upoatbeir 
lengthy  ears  as  they  cook  tbem  backwards  and  for- 
wards,  just  as  their  stepping  proves  firm  or  tbe 
oontruy.  He  is  an  old  and  experienced  ass»  is  ti» 
one  that  leads  the  van,  and  not  even  the  temptiog 
sight  of  a  cabbage  stalk  floating  upon  ike  bUbk 
will  induce  him  to  swerve  one  inch  from  vint  ke 
knows  to  be,  from  years  of  practicsl  experieDee, 
the  safest  portion  of  the  road.  Now  he  puts  the 
left  1^  forwards,  and  feels  gradually  for  a  fim  and 
secure  footing ;  genUy  resting  all  his  weight  upoa 
this,  he  moves  the  other  one  forward ;  then,  vkea 
these  two  are  planted,  he  pauses  awhile,  as  if  to 
take  the  bearing  of  the  neighbooring  shops,  n  u 
to  steer  the  safest  course.  L^  experienced  donkejs 
follow  in  his  track ;  but  even  the  wisest  are  apt  to 
err,  and  some  treacherous  stone,  apparent]/  set 
firm  in  the  ground,  slips  away  from  under  the  pr»> 
sure  of  poor  Ned^,  and  the  next  mooieot  donkey 
and  firewood  are  sprawling  in  the  mud.  8neh  as  fol- 
low dose  upon  its  heels  have  no  time  to  stop  or 
recover  themselves.  The  slippery  path  made  by 
the  prostrate  donkey  makes  a  eapital  slide,  and 
amidst  much  uproar  and  lamentations  from  tbe 
donkey  drivers  and  the  idle  occupants  of  tbe 
neighbouring  shops,  the  whole  lot  are  prostrated  ia 
the  mud.  Soon  there  is  a  congregation  of  idkn 
assembled,  most  of  whom  are  offioioas  in  tbeir 
opitdons  as  to  the  amount  of  damage  inoaned— 
very  few  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  bye  aad 
bye,  however,  something  like  order  is  re^tablisbed ; 
one  or  two  donkeys  have  been  lamed  for  life,  ill 
are  deplorably  bespattered  with  mud,  and  rendered 
nervous  for  the  remainder  of  the  trip.  The  loads, 
however,  are  re^adjusted,  the  donkeys  pursue  tbeir 
journey,  and  the  street  is  left  to  the  exploding  pn)- 
pensities  of  a  few  wretched  looking  fowls,  wluob, 
half  drowned  with  rain,  seek  vainly  for  grain,  or 
odds  and  ends  of  vegetables  and  bread,  soeb  is 
occasionally  fall  to  their  lot  when  similar  aoeideats 
occur  in  the  streets.  Now  come  a  caravan  of 
camels^  heavily  laden  with  stones  for  building  pur- 
poses. If  donkeys  cannot  keep  their  footing,  wbat 
can  poor  flat-hoofed  camels  hope  to  do  1  The  camel 
drivers  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and-eooseqaeally 
give  free  vent  to  exhortations.  Very  many  endear- 
ing  epithets  are  lavished  upon  the  timid  eameh ; 
they  are  exhorted  for  their  own  aakea^  and  for  tbe 
sake  of  their  proprietors,  not  to  go  and  tumble 
down  as  the  stupid  donkeys  did.  They  are  r^ 
minded  of  the  care  and  kindness  laviahed  v^ 
them  from  their  younger  days  upwards^  indniaed 
of  the  great  ingratitude  of  breidung  their  legs  b^ 
slipping  down  in  the  street.  All  this  and  a  great 
deal  more  friendly  oounsel  is  administerod  l?  Ibe 
frightened  oamel  drivers  to  their  still  more  tioia 
camek;  but  we,  from  our  seat  bdbind  the  window, 
arrive  at  the  sage  conclusion  that  all  this  adriee  n 
quite  unnecessary,  from  the  fact  that  theesDels  by 
their  careful  stepping  out  evince  a  decided  aTtraoi^ 
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apart  from  all  sense  of  dvAj  io  their  proprietors,  to 
risking  of  any  of  their  limbs  by  taking  a  false  step 
in  the  mad. 

They  hare  hardly  passed  oar  window,  however, 
before  the  very  honse  shakes  again,  from  the  effects 
of  a  lond  report  of  something  fdUng  heavily  in  the 
streets.    There  is  a  londer  nproar  than  ever  of 
many  voioes  lamenting  some  catastrophe,  and  even 
the  old  Turk,  who  is  smoking  hb  pipe  with  solemn 
gravity  in  the  shop  directly  opposite,  pauses  in  the 
aet  of  inhaling  his  tobacco,  and  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  that  oamel  is  rained  for  life.     We 
lean  oat  o'  window,  and  contempkte  the  wreck, 
TtMre,  sare  enough,  with  distorted  limbs  and  ap« 
raised  head,  moaning  painfolly  at  its  fate,  lies  a  fine, 
strong  camel,  almost  crashed  beneath  the  burthen 
on  his  baek,  and  too  evidently  maimed  beyond  hopes 
of  the  poor  useful  creature  ever  proving  serviceable 
to  its  hard  taskmaster  again.      The  ropes  that 
hold  the  burthen  are  cut,  and  with  much  assistance 
the  frightened  brute  is  lifted  to  its  feet  again ;  but 
the  hind  legs  are  all  disjointed,  and  the  only  thing 
now  to  be  doue  is  to  lead  him  off  speedily  to  some 
near  slaaghter-house,  and  there  sell  its  flesh  to 
hungry  Egyptians,  who  look  upon  the  meat  as  a 
peculiar  dainty—'*  Alas !  poor  Yorick !"  But  stop ! 
the  hum  of  busy  day,  notwithstanding  the  condition 
of  the  streets  and  the  rain  which  is  pouring  down 
in  torrents,  is  rapidly  increasing  under  our  windows. 
People  will  eat  on  rainy  days  as  well  as  in  fine 
weather,  and  consequently  markets  must  be  sup- 
plied.  Here  oomes  a  village  damsel,  not  amiss  in 
looks  either,  aifehough,  from  the  peculiar  costume 
of  the  oountiyr,  we  are  not  indulged  with  a  sight  of 
any  of  her  features,  save  her  peculiarly  bright  eyes ; 
bat  these  seeia  beaming  with  joy  and  happiness 
Again.  Who  knows  but  her  heart  is  at  thu  very 
moment  meditating  just  such  another  theme  as  is 
ucribed  to  the  foolish  milkmaid,  of  fabulous  repute, 
whose  battering  propensities  caused  her  speculative 
mind  to  mentallj  realise  a  carriage  and  horses,  as 
the  ultimate  result  of  her  pail-full  of  milk,  but 
whose  dignified  toss  of  the  head  upset  her  milk, 
and  put  her  dreams  for  ever  to  fight.    This  damsel 
carries  a  precarious  cargo— nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  basket  of  eggs — and,  if  her  eyes  speak 
truth,  she  is  at  this  moment  unwordly  realising 
some  day-dream  of  life.     Not  that  these  eggs  will 
fetch  a  bewildering  income  in  Egypt,  for  basket 
and  all  will  barely  cost  a  shilling;  but  her  visions 
of  opulence  are  limited  to  five  piastree,  wherewithal 
she  may  purcbase  a  new  red  cap,  to  fascinate  some 
unhappy  rustic,  who  passes  for  a  great  man  in  the 
dansers  village,  being   mercifully  permitted  to 
labour  from  sunrise  to  sundown  on  the  estates  of 
>ome  opulent  Turk,   who    sometimes  pays,  but 
oftner  flogs  him.     Neverthelessi  our  maid  with 
the  eggs  has  an  eye  to  the  comforts  of  a  home  to 
shelter,  and  dreams  dreams  about  poultry  and  eggs, 
to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  in  market — and — and 
— ^but,  alas,  she  too  is  doomed  to  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  to  which  all  flesh  is  heir; 
her  stocking^ess  feet  are  no  defence  to  the  slippery 


state  of  the  streets — an  unlucky  slide  at  an  un- 
guarded moment  has  prostrated  her  basket,  eggs 
and  all,  in  the  mud ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  out  of  the 
whole  lot,  whether  she  may  recover  one  solitary 
egg,  that  has  not  been  cracked  and  become  un- 
marketable. But  her  calamity  is  only  the  fore- 
runner of  a  series  of  similar  accidents.  A  sedate 
looking  Turk,  who  would  rather  lose  his  beard  than 
become  the  laughinj^  stock  of  impudent  idlers,  who 
would  sooner  be  convicted  of  having  once  smiled  in 
public,  or  having  run  upon  any  occasion  (except 
once  upon  the  alarm  of  mad  bull  being  raised), 
whose  sedate  deportment  and  consequential  stmt 
has  been  envied  and  imitated  by  many  a  Cadi,  and 
even  Tefenkshi-Bashi  —  this  pompous  Bffendi, 
forgetful  in  his  excessive  pride  of  the  many  perils 
that  undermine  him,  struts  on,  pipe  in  hand,  and 
green  turban  on  beard,  the  latter,  emblem  of 
historical  descent  from  the  Prophet's  family ;  sud- 
denly, the  earth  slips  from  under  his  heavy  tread, 
the  next  minute  he  shoots  along  with  lightning 
rapidity — ^vainly  he  throws  about  his  arms,  grasp- 
ing at  empty  air  to  prevent  the  catastrophes-down 
—-down — ^he  slides — right  into  the  centre  of  the 
prostrate  damsel's  broken  eggs — injuring  by  his 
fall  what  few  might  have  escaped.  The  beloved 
colour  of  the  Prophet  is  sadly  besmeared  with  mud 
And  eggs.  The  fine  blue  doth  cloak  is  in  an  equally 
lamentable  condition.  And  even  his  very  beard, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  his  life,  is  sadly  besmeared 
with  dirty  water  and  filth.  Deep  are  the  groans 
that  roll  from  under  his  ample  moustache,  many 
the  threats  hurled  at  the  laughing  spectators. 
Even  our  window  does  not  escape  general  con- 
demnation. But  what  annoys  the  old  Turk  more 
than  anything  else,  is  the  degrading  fact  of  his 
falling  close  iJongside  a  woman,  and  that  woman, 
oh,  degrading  fact  to  him !  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  dog  af  a  Fellah.  Possibly,  our  friend  may 
go  home  a  little  wiser  than  when  he  came  out, 
convinced  of  this  truth,  that  mishaps  as  wdl  as 
blessings,  sorrows  as  well  as  joys,  are  the 
lot  of  ^1  mankind,  without  distinction  of  wealth,  or 
age,  or  any  thing  else. 

Still,  the  ram  is  pelting  down  mercilessly,  and  yet 
the  multitude  are  flocking  to  and  fro  on  their 
various  avocations;  more  camels,  and  donkeys, 
and  maidens,  and  old  Turks,  have  slipped  down  and 
been  helped  up  again  to  their  feet,  and  by  the  time 
that  these  have  wept  over  and  bemoaned  their  mis- 
fortunes, fresh  victims  to  the  wretched  state  of  the 
streets  are  momentarily  presenting  themselves. 
Not  a  baker's  shop,  or  a  vegetable  shop,  but  what 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  mishaps  of  the  morn- 
ing :  and  it  will  be  a  marvel,  well  worthy  of  note,  if 
the  bread  and  the  vegetables,  nay,  even  the  very 
meat  that  our  careful  cook  is  providing  for  our  din- 
ner are  not  unmistakeably  infused  with  sand — not- 
withstanding all  care  and  attention  to  purify  them 
before  their  being  submitted  to  our  hungry  in- 
spection. Europeans,  and  a  class  of  strangers  in 
a  hybrid  costume,  whose  ancestors  once  claimed  to 
European  parentage,  perambulate  the  streets  in  top 
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boots,   and  mud  bespattered  garments,  affording  \ 
often  evidenoe  of  bavbg  encountered  more  tban 
one  slippery  spot  dnring  their  morning's  peregrina- 
tions. 

Even  at  this  very  moment  there  is  passing 
nnder  oar  inquisitive  survey  a  sedate  old  gentle- 
man, vrith  spectacles  and  a  walking  stick.  He  is 
clad  in  seedy  black,  and  his  closely  shaven  visage 
speaks  of  much  patient  suffering,  and  great  gravity 
of  demeanour ;  suddenly,  his  features  are  frightfully 
distorted,  and  his  arms  and  legs  are  flung  about 
with  most  grotesque  antics.  The  good  man,  that 
was  thought  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  judge,  or  least- 
ways a  counsellor  and  a  magistrate,  is  suddenly 
converted  into  a  mountebank,  and  grins  frightful 
grins,  more  like  a  monkey,  or  a  hyena,  or  a  tom-eat, 
than  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Tlie  cause  of  all  this 
indecorous  behaviour,  a  yhwx  pas  in  the  mud ;  and 
the  sequel,  a  regular  rolling  in  the  same.  He  is 
helped  up  by  the  combined  efforts  of  some  half 
dozen  grinning  donkey  boys,  who  loudly  shout  for 


Bustkiih,  as  a  species  of  salvage-diies.  ftttpg 
from  these  Philistines,  the  stianger  rashes  ifitotlie 
nearest  shop,  whence,  in  a  veiy  deplorable  ooodiiiflB, 
he  is  conveyed  back  to  his  place  of  abede,  when- 
ever that  may  happen  to  be. 

Meanwhile,  the  nioely  deaned  flags  of  oor 
paved  rooms  have  undergone  a  sad  melamoipbse. 
Servants  and  water  curriers  ooming  to  aad  in, 
have  each  journey  brought  with  them  somevk 
less  than  half  a  ton  of  filth  and  mud ;  the  fkMng 
of  the  best  room  has  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  mj 
dirty  geographical  chart,  whilst  a  leii,  peaetntiDg 
right  overhead,  wama  us  away  from  our  eomfbitaUe 
position.  We  leave  the  streets  to  the  widdied 
wayfarers,  and  under  tfae  adaoing  effects  of  s  op 
of  Turkish  coffee,  reeUne  upon  our  ample  Tubli 
divan,  and  meditate  upon  the  results  of  ear  ngn* 
ing'a  eontemplationa,  only  too  happy  to  he  p«- 
roitted  to  enjoy  the  j^vikge  of  being  a  speelitor, 
and  not  a  partaker,  of  the  cnhMaitrn  of  andnyiitT 
in  Egypt. 


A    PEEP    AT    MARSEILLES. 


FiNDiKG  on  my  arrival  at  Marseilles  that  the  fex- 
posure  to  cold  and  fatigue  of  travelling  day  and 
night,  had  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  bronchitis, 
I  was  compelled  to  relinquish  my  original  intention 
of  proceeding  on  direct  to  Malta,  by  that  remark- 
ably fast  boat,  the  Vectis,  which  steamed  the  dis- 
tance between  Marseilles  and  that  port  in  44  hours 
(and  in  which  case  I  should  have  only  occupied 
five  days  between  London  and  Malta.)  I  found 
the  charges  at  the  hotel,  though  comparatively 
with  others  moderate,  still  too  exhorbitant  for  my 
purse ;  besides  which,  the  continual  bustle  and 
noise  were  but  ill  adapted  for  that  repose,  quiet, 
and  attention,  which  was  requisite  for  an  invalid  ; 
and  in  addition  to  my  own  sufferings,  my  wife's 
weak  constitution  could  not  bear  up  against  any 
further  fatigues  for  at  least  some  days.  Gonse* 
quently,  before  even  consulting  any  medical  man, 
ill  as  we  both  felt,  we  managed  to  crawl  about  the 
town,  in  search  of  one  or  two  friends  whom  we 
had  formerly  known  in  the  east,  and  through  whose 
interest  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  im- 
mediate lodgings  and  board  with  a  respectable 
German  family,  at  No.  14,  Rue  des  Minimes,  one 
of  the  healthiest  and  most  elevated  streets  in  Mar- 
seilles. The  morning  we  entered  into  our  lodgings 
was  the  1st  day  of  December,  1854,  yet  the  sun 
shone  as  brilliantly  and  as  warmly  as  it  shines  in 
April  in  England,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  terrible 
maelstrom  (N.B.  wind)  which  is  very  prevalent  at 
this  season  in  the  south  of  Erance,  the  sudden 
change  from  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  a  London 
November,  would  have  been  extremely  agreeable 
and  welcome.  As  it  was,  the  glass  windows  of 
our  bedroom  excluded  the  cold  at  the  same  thne 


they  admitted  the  pleasant  light  and  heat  of  tk 
sun.  The  thermometer  stood  at  57  d«^.  f  wesfcot. 
and  T^)on  the  whole  we  mig-bt  have  cnjojed  our 
selves  vastly,  but  for  the  pain  and  inoonvenieoa  ia 
our  throats,  which  now  rapidly  augmeotsd,  despiit 
all  efforts  to  check  it.  All  hopes  Of  qaittiiff  liff- 
seilles  for  a  Week  or  a  fortaigbt  were  now  it  la 
end.  So,  tesolving  to  make  the  best  of  a  bid  to- 
gain,  we  determined  to  make  ourselves  fvaSk 
with  the  pkee,  and  as  thei«  is  mudila  tbatpleHBt 
old  town  that  may  interest  the  reader,  we  bve 
recorded  our  not^  and  obeervatioiie,  biiellt  pre- 
facing them  with  this  remark,  that  for  eheepnes 
and  convenience  sake  there  are  ffew  pba»  W^ 
suited  for  a  winter  jaunt,  to  escape  the  seveie  ew 
of  London,  and  few  places  bo  full  of  oheip  in 
pleasant  amusements  and  pasUmes  as  the  and  oU 
seaport  town  of  Marseilles* 

To  commence  then  with  some  few  historiwl  j^ 
marks,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  Mii^ 
was  founded  in  the  year  frS9  B.C.,  by  a  coloij  cf 
Fhcenicians  from  lona,  in  Asia  Minor— tkoie  eato- 
prising  early  navigators,  who  were  the  M  «* 
plorers  of  the  Mediterranean  shores,  whiW  ^ 
present  the  Customs  annually  prodoee  not  kss 
than  fil,«50,000  sterilng  I  It  boaste  of  tw  «^ 
convenient  harbours  (especially  the  »•»  J^' 
guarded  by  the  batteries  of  Port  St.  Jem  t^^^ 
St.  Nicholas,  whilst  towering  over  the  bar,  oaj: 
exalted  hill,  is  the  Port  of  NotreDame  de  h  Oei^- 
The  Garmel  of  Marsdlles  is  bekl  inespedil  i««^; 
^nce  by  French  and  other  Roman  CrtboBe  Ban- 
ners, who  in  stormy  weather,  or  in  skskaew  it  s^ 
vow  tows  to  the  sOvw  image  of  the  ViigiB  J^ 
in  the  ckapel  «p  tbet^  Bapent«o«aly  W«^ 
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ihe  idle  iaks  of  their  priesto,  to  the  ef cot  that 
this  golden  calf  of  modem  idolators  ean  svocoiir 
them  in  the  time  of  need. 

The  Roe  des  Miniffles,  where  we  lodged,  was 
utaated  (m  a  hill  called  Notre  dame  da  Monte, 
from  another  chnroh  here  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
It  was  the  loftiest  and  healthiest^  and  by  far  the 
cleanest  position  m  the  town,  but  owing  to  its 
steep  ascent,  a  terrible  drag  for  an  in?fdid  who 
wished  to  take  long  strolls  and  visit  all  the  lions  of 
(be  place.    Qose  to  oar  lodgings  was  a  large  piano- 
forte mannfactory,  from  which,  so  they  told  us,  the 
best  toned  pianos  in  all  France  are  produced. 
Ptssijig  this,  and  leaving  it  to  onr  left,  we  will,  if 
Ton  please^  take  a  walk  down  as  far  as  the  Ganm- 
bfere  and  the  Boarse,  the  two  great  resorts  of  all 
the  specolative  residents  of  the  town ;  and  my  word 
for  it,  that  you  will  be  surprised  to   see  the  great 
coaconrse  here  assembled  on  week-days,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  a.m.,  and  two  and 
fi?e,  p.m. 

It  is  hard  work  to  descend  without  running,  the 
road  is  in  some  parts  so  precipitate  and  steep.    The 
first  street  we  enter  after  turning  out  of  the  Eue 
des  Minimes,   is  the  Boulevards  de  Bome,  not 
famous  for  anything  in  particular,  if  we  except  its 
butchers'  and  bakers'  shops.  To  our  left,  in  large  cha- 
racters, we  read  the  word  Bueherie ;  and  peeping  in 
at  the  door  we  see  a  stout  old  man  standing  behind 
a  countor,  weighiug  out  sausages  and  ready-cooked 
meat  to  some  half-dozen  females.     On  the  counter 
is  a  goodly  display  of  Bologna  sausages,  roast  pork, 
chops,  and  other  odds  and  ends,  but  our  olifactory 
nerves  are  assailed  with  the  odour  of  garlic,  and 
for   an  Englishman  there    is  nothing  tempting, 
nothing  that  invites  one  to  buy ;  a  little  further 
down  is  the  baker,  with  plenty  of  cheap,  good 
bread,  and  abandanoe  of  French  rolls ;  while  next 
door  to  him  again,  is  a  shop  where  aU  kinds  of  raw 
edible  materials  are  sold.     Here  we  have  beans 
and  cheeses,  tapioca  and  potatoes,  salad  oil  and 
mustard,  raisins,   figs,  prunes,   almonds,   walnuts, 
and  a  score  of  other  commodities.  An  old  bidy  keeps 
this   shop,  and  though  she  is  very  obliging  and 
TfiJling  to  serve  you  to  coffee  and  sugar,  she  is  quite 
shocked  at  your  ignorance  and  presumption  in  ask- 
ing for  tea  ?     Tea !   What  has  she  got  to  do  with 
tea.     Messieurs  the  chemists,  or  the  largest  shops 
in  the  Grande  Chemen  de  Home,    may  perhaps 
possess  such  a  very  rare  article ;  for  herself,  she  is 
thankful  to  say  she  never  takes  a  tea  (ttn  ike)  ex- 
cept when  she  is  very  ill,  and  then  about  a  thimble 
full  serves  as  a  mild  aperient.  Disappointed  about 
our  favourite  Bnglbh  beverage,  we  hurry  past  some 
half  dozen  liquor  shops  and  debit  du  Tabae  (tobacco 
shops)  till  wc  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill    Here 
the  whole  place  is  flooded  with  water,  and  com- 
panies of  Pompiers  Sappiera  (French  Firemen)  are 
busy  catting    dykes  and  canals  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous   water  into  reservoirs,  where  it  may 
serve  in  any  sudden  emergency  of  fire.   Our  great- 
est difficulty,    however,  is  to  dispense  with  the 
officious  propositions  of  some  score  of  shoe  bhcks, 


who  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  our  having  onr 
boots  cleaned,  though  to  a  certainty  the  first  half 
dozen  steps  we  take  in  any  direction  from  where 
they  are  detaining  us  will  be  certain  to  deface  all 
that  famous  polish  which  they  •  so  skilfully 
produce. 

All  this  time  we  have  been  encountering  shoals 
of  soldiers,  all  in  heavy  marching  order,  and  most 
of  them,  poor  fellows,  bound  for  the  seat  of  war, 
to  supply  such  vacancies  as  are  hourly  occurring. 
Here  and  there  a  sallow  face,  or  a  limping  man,  or 
one  with  a  loose  jacket  sleeve,  proclaims  the  sick 
and  wounded  returned  to  La  Patrio  as  unfit  for 
further  service  in  the  field  of  battle.  We  turn  out 
of  this  phu!e  into  the  Grande  Chemin  de  Bome ;  to 
our  left  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  road  has 
been  dug  up  for  repairing  some  water  tubes,  audit 
is  with  difficulty  we  are  enabled  to  cross  from  shop 
to  shop  in  the  almost  hopeless  pursuit  of  tea.  At 
last  one  man,  as  a  great  favour,  sells  us  a  handful 
at  a  most  exhorbitant  price,  and  the  first  time  we 
use  it  we  discover  that,  whatever  properties  it 
may  have  once  possessed,  these  properties  are,  alas  ! 
for  ever  fled.  Chopped  hay  might  prove  more  pa- 
latable than  this  wretched  apology  for  tea.  But 
apart  from  this,  there  is  so  much  difficulty  (except 
at  first-rate  hotels)  in  getting  Frenchmen  to  under- 
stand that  the  water  must  boil  properly,  and  such  a 
fuss  made  about  lighting  a  few  extra  pieces  of 
wood,  that  it  is  best  for  one's  tranquillity  to  give 
up  all  hopes  of  tasting  tea  at  Marseilles,  or  any 
where,  until  he  can  get  amongst  Englishmen 
again.  If  we  pursue  a  direct  course,  and  continue 
up  the  Grande  Chemin  de  Home,  it  will  conduct 
us  to  the  Predeaux — the  promenade  of  the  rich  and 
the  fashionable  in  fine  weather — a  handsome 
long  road,  with  an  avenue  of  fine  trees,  with  seats 
every  here  and  there  for  pedestrians  to  repose 
themselves  awhile.  Of  a  summer  evening  the 
drives  about  here  must  be  very  agreeable ;  at  pre- 
sent the  weather  is  rather  unpropitious,  as  it  is 
blowing  a  perfect  gale  from  the  east,  so  we  turn 
back  to  where  we  left  our  persecutors,  the  shoe 
blacks,  and  dexterously  evading  these,  cross  into 
the  Place  il  Feriole,  beyond  which  is  the  Course 
Buonaparte,  divided  by  one  of  the  finest  and  long- 
est streets  in  Marseilles,  to  wit.  La  Bue  Paradis. 

If  wc  go  straight  a-head  along  the  Course 
Buonaparte  we  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
Notre  dame  dc  la  Garde,  the  ascent  up  which, 
though  wearying,  well  repays  one's  labour  and 
fatigue  by  the  quantity,  variety,  and  beauty  of 
scenery  it  unfolds  at  every  fresh  turning  in  the  as- 
cent. The  entrance  is  ornamented  by  a  number  of 
handsome  basins,  into  which,  during  the  summer 
months,  a  perpetual  stream  is  rolling.  Turning  to 
our  right,  we  commence  to  ascend  a  regular  flight 
of  stone  steps,  very  handsomely  hedged  in  with 
neatly  cut  box.  The  first  lauding  place,  where  the 
steps  wind  abruptly  around,  affords  us  a  partial 
view  of  the  old  port,  with  all  its  shipping,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  town  itself.  Mounting  up  hiffher 
still,  we  pause  again  nnon  a  prominence,  and  look 
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down  Hpon  ilie  pleaaani  bke  wateni  of  the  Medi- 
terraneui ;  to  oar  left  is  a  handsome  Utile  obapel, 
ivhilst  shrubs  and  pleasant  flowers  flourish  plenti- 
fully around  us. 

Leaving  these,  we  enter  upon  ahanenand  flllhy 
portion  of  the  mount,  walled  in  on  either  side.  With 
loose,  pebbly,  and  unoTen  steps,  it  is  with  dif&coltj 
we  continue  our  ascent.   Here  and  there  a  large 
crack  in  the  wall  reTcals  a  passing  g^mpse  of  the 
beauty  of  the  soensry  to  seaward,  and  enooniaged 
by  this,  though  considerably  oat  of  breath,  we  per- 
sist in  our  onward  ascent.     The  only  persons  that 
we  encounter  at  this  time  of  the  day  are  sailors  and 
ship  captains,  seTcrally  laden  with  candles  and 
other  votive  offerings  for  the  image  <hi  the  hilL  We 
have  no  sooner  emerged  from  behind  the  shelter  of 
this  wall,  than  we  experience  the  full  force  of  the 
maelstsom,  which  is  bbwing  up  here  fit  to  carry  us 
off  our  legs.    Nor  is  the  ascent  altogether  without 
danger.     Nevertheless,  we  persevere  in  our  efforts. 
To  our  left  is  a  refreshment  house,  commanding  a 
charming  prospect  both  towards  sea  and  landwards 
— ^but  we  have  no  time  to  pause  here  now,  because 
the  church  on  the  hill  doses  its  doors  at  precisely 
eleven  a.m.,  and  if  we  are  too  late  we  shall  miss 
seeing  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame — the  pride  of 
the  Marseillese,  the  seven  days'  wonder  of  strangers, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world 
after  that  of  St.  Petersburgh.     Climbing  up  the 
last  steep  flight  of  steps  we  get  under  temporary 
shelter  again,  and  as  we  sit  down  on  a  stone  bench 
to  recover  lureath,   we  are  assailed  by  a  couple 
of  old  women,  who  have  the  special  privilege  of 
selling  rosaries  and  relics,  silver  crosses,  and  hearts 
and  arrows,  and  oiher  little  souvenirs  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Qarde — all  pretty  enough  in  themselves, 
but  all  exhorbitantly  dear,  and  only  likely  to  be 
bought  by  the  more  bigoted  frequenters  of  this  ex- 
alted Roman  church.     Great  is  the  disgust  of  the 
old  ladies,  many  their  hard  words  about  heretics,  on 
finding  us  obstinately  refuse  to  lay  out  five  francs 
upon  the  value  of  half  a  franc.     Having  reposed 
awhile  we  climb  up  the  last  dozen  steps,  and  pas- 
sing under  a  massive  archway  enter  into  the  fort 
itself ;  thence  a  polite  old  monk  conducts  us  into 
the  belfry,  and  certainly  that  old  bell  is  a  wonder« 
ful  specimen  of  what  the  handiwork  of  man  can 
produce,  both  as  regards  its  immense  size  and  the 
exquisite  sculpturing  upon  it.    There  arc  several 
Scripture  scenes  faithfully  depicted,  and  when  tliis 
huge  monster  of  a  bell  gives  utteranoe  to  its  tongue, 
the  noise  produced  is  stunning  beyond  endurance. 
On  a  fine  clear  day,  with  the  breeze  off  shore,  ships 
barely  in  sight  of  the  port  have  distinctly  heard  its 
tones.     Leaving  the  bell  we  mount  up  to  the  high- 
est position  on  the  hill,  and  hence  we  have  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  a  panorama  such  as  I  have  only  seen 
rivalled  from  the  top  of  the  Convent  on  Mount 
Carmel.     Looking  towards  the  sea  the  aspect  em- 
braces the  more  distant    headlands  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  with  the  clear  blue  distant  horizon.    The 
waves  arc  tosssed  to  and  fro  by  the  impetuous 
breeze  that  sweeps  over  the  suiface  of  the  ocean. 


and  the  snowy  white  ef  the  fitotl^  biUows  eontiaat 
beautifully  with  the  deep  blue  tinge  of  the  sea  it- 
sdf,  and  the  brilliantly  Ui  canopy  of  heaven.  Heze 
and  there  the  white  sails  of  some  distant  vessel 
glitt^  in  thesunlight^  or  sink  into  aaombiehtt^as 
the  dbip  rises  and  falls  to  the  heaving  oC  the  ooeaa. 
Steamers  are  busUy  plying  backwards  and  forwards, 
whilst  nearer  to  the  port's  entrance  a  few  veatare- 
some  fishermen  are  plying  their  trade.  dea{ttte  the 
fieroe  gale  that  threatens  momentarily  to  aanihibte 
their  Uny  boats.  Close  onder  na  are  the  isliads 
of  Eotaneau  and  Pom^^ues,  and  a  little  fuzther  the 
gloomy  Chateaa  d*If,  gloomy  only,  however,  as  ii 
association  with  those  past  and  barbarou  agee^ 
when  its  walls  re-echoed  the  nioana  of  lieart-fanto 
state  prisoners,  exiled  here  from  home  and  frieadsi 
and  yet  within  sight  of  both.  What  woidd  masf 
of  them  have  given  to  exchange  one  word  with,  or 
catch  one  glimpse  of  faces  and  voices  to  be  seea  or 
heard  no  more  by  them  on  this  side  of  the  gn?e! 
At  the  present  moment  of  speakinf^  however, 
nothing  but  mirth  and  revelry  proceed  from  the 
Chateau  dlf.  Thoughtless  French  soldiers  ssd 
pilots,  watermen  and  fishermen,  with,  in  summer, 
oftentimes  pic-nic  parties,  resort  hither,  and  mab 
the  welkin  ring  again  to  their  mirth.  These  tkne 
ishmds  constitute,  by  means  of  aa  artificial  isthnU) 
an  excellent  harbour  of  refuge  for  vessels  Uiat  aie 
unable  to  make  the  port  during  the  heavy  sterns 
so  prevalent  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  dimag  tk 
winter  season. 

Looking  to  our  right  we  command  an  exoeUent 
panoramic  view  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  har* 
boar,  the  latter  with  its  light-house  yet  incomplete, 
but  both  full  to  cramming  with  vessels  of  all  sixes 
and  nations ;  and  beyond  these  docks  and  behiai 
them  rise  in  a  confused  mass  the  hoaaes;,  and  shoffl^ 
and  caf 6s  of  the  Marina.  A  singularly  shaped 
building,  on  an  elevated  position,  forms  a  stiikiiig 
object  amidst  the  confused  and  conglomoraied 
mass  of  houses  close  by  the  new  port ;  that  ii  the 
British  and  American  Seaman's  Temperance  House ; 
and  beyond  that  again,  on  an  elevated  mound, 
carefully  walled,  is  the  last  resting-pUoe  of  the 
Turk  in  Marseilles.  Turning  our  back  upon  the 
sea,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  portion  of  abno^ 
every  street  in  the  town ;  and  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  place,  can  with  great  &cility  point  out 
and  name  street  by  street.  The  elevated  posiiion 
of  Notre  Dame  du  Mont  is  particulariy  diseanaUe ; 
but  what  constitutes  the  most  beautiM  pact  of  this 
scenery  is  the  suburbs  of  Marseilles,  tiie  town 
itself  being  situated  in  the  gorge  of  the  vaHey. 
Country  seats  and  villas,  interspersed  with  oraBge 
and  lemon  groves,  the  brightness  of  the  tiat 
gradually  fading  as  the  gentle  declivity  of  iU 
suburbs  gradually  amalgajiiate  with  the  distiact 
and  thickly-wooded  hills,  where  are  vinejvds  in- 
numerable,  and  where,  from  the  plentiful  joiee  of 
the  grape,  is  extracted  soine  of  the  best  elsiets  i& 
France ; — Marseilles  being  in  the  proviaoe  of  Laa- 
gucdoc,  and  not  eight  miles  distant  fro»  the 
village  of  St.  Jolien,  whence  is  exported  to  all 
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parts  of  tke  oivUued  world  that  pemiliar  wine 
known  as  St.  Jalien  olaret  Wherever  we  look 
from  the  sommit  of  Notre  Bame  de  la  Garde  the 
{NTospect  is  perfectly  sublime.  BJow  could  it  be 
otherwise,  beii^  the  handiwork  of  that  great 
atehiteot  and  painter  at  whose  word  the  universe 
arose? 

After  giving  the  old  priest  who  accompanies  us 
a  small  soavemr^  we  bethink  ourselves  of  returning 
to  the  town  again.  Our  descent  is  by  a  far  more 
eipeditiooa  route  than  that  by  which  we  ascended, 
consisting  of  a  narrow  pathway  to  our  right  band 
side^  which  oondneta  us  past  the  back  of  the  mili« 
iary  barracks  and  into  the  Gours  Bonaparte  again. 
Crossing  this,  and  passing  the  private  residence  of 
the  worthy  British  consul,  we  get  into  the  Rue 
Fteadts  once  more  by  turning  to  our  left  at  the 
second  turning.  In  the  Bue  Paradis,  is  the  con- 
sulate oiBce  (Britbh)  ;  continuing  straight  ahead, 
we  get  into  a  mighty  concourse  of  spectators,  who 
are  making  as  much  noise  as  though  the  fate  of 
nations  depended  upon  their  respective  bargains, 
^bowing  through  these,  to  our  left  is  the  Marseilles 
Bourse,  a  miserable,  low,  dark  building,  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  seldom  frequented,  unless  during 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  whereas  the  streets  and 
avenues  leading  to  it  are  entirely  blocked  up  by 
vodforous  merchants,  as  full  of  gesticulations  and 
antics  as  a  troop  of  hungry  monkeys.  At  one 
comer  of  the  Bourse  and  Exchange  is  a  little 
wooden  box,  through  the  pigeon-hole  windows  of 
which  information  may  be  gleaned  relative  to  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  steamers  and  other  vessels. 
From  tfab  Bourse  we  get  into  the  Gannibeare ;  by 
keeping  to  our  right,  and  by  going  behind  the 
Bourse,  we  get  to  what  the  French  delight  in  call- 
ing La  Gramle  Theatre  I — a  dingy  looking  place, 
where  wretched  performers  make  spasmodic  ^orts 


to  delight  an  easily  persuaded  multitude.  The 
Gannibeare  itself  is  the  grand  resort  of  strangers 
and  tenters  for  hotds,  cabmen,  and  boatmen. 
Here  are  situated,  as  you  can  easily  discover  by 
using  your  eyes,  the  principal  steam-packet  offices 
for  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  whilst,  parallel 
with  the  theatre,  runs  Le  B^e  Beauvois,  entirely 
devoted  to  ^pbrokers  and  maritime  storekeepers. 
To  the  left  of  the  Gannibeare  is  the  old  harbour, 
crammed  even  to  excess  'with  shipping,  whibt  the 
boBdom  or  quays  present  one  turbulent  multitude  of 
boatmen,  captains,  sailors,  strangers,  brokers,  jews, 
pedlers,  vendors  of  aU  kinds  of  commodities, 
porters,  and  a  very  fhir  sprinkling  of  sokUers — all 
is  noise  and  bustle  and  confusion.  Before  us  is  the 
handsomest  caf^  in  all  France,  to  wit,  the  Gaf6 
Turc ;  both  without  and  within  the  decoratbns  are 
superb^  and  the  outlay  must  have  been  immense. 
Just  as  we  lay  our  hands  upon  the  glass*knobbed 
handles  of  the  massive  plate  doors,  intending  to 
enter  and  refresh  ourselves,  the  hour  of  twelve  re- 
sounds from  the  neighbouring  church  docks, 
followed  by  a  peal  of  bells,  and  no  small  amount  of 
shuffling  and  running  in  the  streets.  The  hungry 
are  getting  home  as  best  they  can  to  their  rather 
kte  breakfost,  the  more  devout  rushing  to  churches 
and  chapds  for  mass  before  meals.  In  ten  minutes 
lord  and  porter,  admiral  and  fisherman,  have  all 
disappeared  from  the  late  scene  of  human  turmoil ; 
the  quays  are  deserted  by  all  savei  a  few  houseless 
vagrants,  and  their  starving  companions  in  misery, 
lean  street  dogs.  From  hence  till  two  p.m.  one 
might  take  a  nap  in  the  streets  without  fear  of 
being  disturbed  even  by  those  vulture-eyed  peoj^e 
the  shoe*  blacks — for  these  also  are  gone  to  dinner. 
We  follow  their  example,  and,  after  that,  if  the 
reader  be  willing,  shall  continue  our  Peep  at  the 
town  of  Marseilles. 


DON    SEBASTIAN, 


KINO  OP  P0S1UGAU 


"Ybs,  Sir,*' cried  Don  Pedro  d'Alcajova,  "jus- 
tice is  the  first  thing.  When  you  are  in  the  right 
joa  must  be  right,  and  when  you  are  in  the  wrong 
you  most  still  be  right,  because  you  are  a  king,  and 
jastice  is  the  first  thing.  Thus  you  were  ri^t  in 
dismissing  your  tutor,  because  he  did  not  like  you 
shoald  break  your  neck ;  for  that  a  king  should 
luiTe  the  right  of  breaking  his  head  when  he 
pleases  is  indeed  a  mere  trifle." 

Thus  spoke  Don  Pedro  d'Alca^va  to  the  young 
king  Don  Sebastian,  who,  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
liad  just  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  who, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  power,  on  the  very  day  of 
bis  accession,  had  been  eager  to  mount  an  un- 
broken horse  that  he  found  in  the  stables  of  his 
deceased  father,  John  III.,  of  glorious  memory. 


The  whole  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  the  two 
Indies  besides,  applauded  the  king's  courageous 
desire,  thence  presaging  that  he  would  adorn  the 
history  of  his  country  with  deeds  of  glory.  The 
tutor,  Alexis  de  Minises,  was  dismissed  as  a  babbler, 
a  conceited  pedant,  an  opposer  of  legitimate 
power,  and  the  sage  Alcagova  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  finances. 

A  few  days  after  thu,  the  king  happened  to  be 
separated  from  his  attendants  while  hunting.  The 
sight  of  a  Moorish  negro  capering  about  under  the 
trees  in  the  forest,  reminded  him  of  the  superin- 
tendant'a  discourse,  and,  eager  to  commence  lus 
reign  by  a  deed  of  heroism,  he  galloped  furiously 
towards  the  negro,  whom  he  intended  to  trample 
under  foot ;  but  the  horse,  frightened  by  the  black 
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face,  tbrev  liiB  unskilftil  rider,  and  wmild  asBuredly 
have  crashed  bim  bad  not  tlie  negro  disengaged 
bim.  Tberenpou,  willing  to  give  the  jonng  atranger 
a  lesson  in  politeness,  be  neatly  gathered  three  or 
four  small  twigs,  and  having  thns  made  an  instm- 
ment  which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  served  as 
the  foundation  and  introduction  to  science  and 
morals,  he  applied  it  the  boy  king,  and  then 
retreated  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  leaving  this 
great  prince  with  his  heart  swelling. 

Never,  since  Jugnrtha  was  bound  to  the  car  of 
Marius,  never  bad  «  king  been  more  outraged. 
In  his  anger  he  used  all  those  hi^-sounding  words 
of  the  Lusitanian  tongue  taught  by  Neptune's  sons 
to  the  hook-beaked  birds  that  come  to  us  from 
beyond  sea.  A  thousand  resolves,  each  more 
furious  than  the  last,  coursed  each  other  through 
the  royal  bram,  and  he  swore  to  exterminate  all 
negroes,  mulattos,  and  quadroons.  The  dews  of 
evening,  however,  while  refreshing  his  body,  cooled 
by  degrees  the  fury  of  his  mind,  and  he  thought  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  the  historiographer  of  Por- 
tugal would  find  himself  decently  to  place  this 
incident  on  the  regal  annals  r  so  all  his  grand 
schemes  were  confined,  for  the  present,  to  miaking 
himself  in  a  proper  condition  again,  as  befits  all 
princes  and  Christian  kings. 

His  horse,  meanwhile,  thinknig  it  prudent  to  get 
out  of  reach  of  the  suspicious  noise,  returned  to 
the  palace,  where  his  arrival  without  his  rider 
caus^  great  alarm.  Cardinal  Henry,  the  king^s 
grand-uncle,  pretended  to  weep,  and  his  grand- 
mother, good  Queen  Catherine,  cried  in  earnest ; 
as  to  the  oourtiers,  they  sobbed  one  and  all.  A 
thousaud  servants  went  forth  with  torches  and 
lanterns  to  search  the  forest,  and  there  they  found 
the  king  leaning  against  a  tree.  On  seeing  the 
lights  he  arose.  He  had  determined  to  make  his 
accident  a  State  secret — that  is,  not  to  mention  it  to 
anybody — a  princely  resolution,  for  as  the  Arab 
proverb  says,  "  Our  secret  is  our  slave  while  we 
keep  it,  but  we  are  its  slave  when  we  tell  it."  And 
he  had  observed  that  proverbs  are  never  wrong. 

Having  had  warlike  inclinations  from  the  cradle, 
he  had  formed  a  troop  of  burghers,  whom  he  exer- 
cised on  the  platoon  system — a  remarkable  thing, 
proving  that  to  this  great  monarch  is  due  the 
invention  of  civic  and  national  guards,  though 
envious  people  have  pretended  otherwise.  He  had 
thus  organised  a  body  of  recruits  who  served  of 
their  own  accord  and  goodwill,  by  the  help  of  a 
little  stringent  advice,  by  which  they  were  sent  to 
prison  when  the  goodwill  was  not  forthcoming. 

A  general  review  was  about  to  take  place.  It 
was  an  amusement  to  Don  Sebastian  to  direct  the 
manoeuvres,  and  to  see  the  dtixens  march  past  him 
with  their  flags,  preceded  by  drums  and  music. 
But  the  negro's  application  had  created  a  difficulty. 
The  prince  could  not  attend  a  review  on  foot,  like 
a  captain  of  militia,  and  he  was  very  unwilling  to 
confide  to  his  subjects  the  reason  that  obh'ged  him 
to  defer  a  ceremony  abready  announced  in  the 
M<miteur  and  Conifitufiomiel  of  that  period.    It 


was  a  great  difficulty ;  and  a  Ooonil  d  Sht^ 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  with  aU  the  mken  of 
requests  and  auditors^  would  have  been  xeqnisiteto 
determine  so  important  a  question.  The  ptioR 
decided  on  telling  his  tale  to  his  grandmother,  vbo, 
as  superintendent  of  the  maternal  Bocieiy,  lai 
patroness  of  infant  schools,  undentood  sock 
matters. 

Having  heard  his  story,  bis  giandmothsi  begm: 
**  My  little  puss"— but  here  las  M^esty  intempted 
her,  observing  that  sudi  expressioDB,  thoo^  f» 
meriy  very  affectionate,  did  not  comport  viik  tk 
dignity  of  the  Crown ;  they  might  have  bees  ucd 
to  King  Nebuehadneaaar,  when  he  wss  ehsnged  to 
a  beast;  but  he,  Sebastian,  not  having  yetc- 
perienced  that  misfortune  ought  at  loBttobt 
oaUed  "My  little  man.'*  The  old  lady,  vk  y 
good  sense,  felt  the  jnstioe  of  this  distinctk»i,  ud 
resumed,  saying,  "  Sire,  when  your  late  £itiier,vb 
vras  simple-minded  and  graoioua,  eredoloas  ud 
bigoted,  who,  in  a  word,  had  all  the  good  qulitiB 
which  oompose  abad  king,  bad  been  soonrgedbythe 
reverend  faUier  inqtdaitor,  he  made  a  pilgiimige  tJD 
our  Lady  d'Atocha.  You  have  not  time  for  tkb 
presoription,  and  if  yon  had,  I  shouU  not  ikob* 
mend  it ;  for,  aooord^g  io  pcesoit  notioDs,  liitk 
philosophMv  of  your  rodm  would  tieit  ym  k  i 
Jesuit  and  Capuchin,  which  would  not  hastes  m 
euro ;  but  I  will,  in  the  absence  of  better  adtke, 
trust  to  my  own  resources."  Her  advise  «»  fol- 
lowed, and  two  days  after  the  King  was  ible  to 
ride  on  horseback,  and  give  the  word  of  ooniDiBd 
to  his  well-beloved  dtasens. 

After  a  few  years  of  similar  eqifants,  aU  tite 
clear-sighted  folks  of  Portugal  dended  tbiitkif 
king  was  the  greatest  warrior  that  bad  spfmd 
since  the  days  of  Achilles,  Hector,  PatreeliS)  tsi 
Hannibal ;  end  the  poets  of  the  kingdom  ooiqMsi 
above  ten  thousand  sonnets  to  prove  him  so.  On 
the  unanimous  word  of  poets  and  courtiets— people 
who,  as  is  well  known,  always  speak  the  tntln- 
Sebastian  fancied  himself  destined  to  oonqiier  the 
world.  On  this  subject  he  allowed  two  words  to 
escape  him,  to  the  loders  of  the  monioipsl  tnop; 
but,  behold,  these  brave  men,  who  attended  pande 
with  such  undaunted  courage,  began  to  kokblid. 
The  KiDg  was  eztromely  indignant  at  finding  ^ 
he  had  thrown  away  his  time  in  teadiing  penoB| 
who,  estimable  enough  in  other  respects,  veie  ill 
just  as  valiant  as  the  parish  beadles. 

In  those  days,  a  kind  of  trade ^^^^^^^J^ 
the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  in  geneisl  renfew 
very  dangerous.  High  spirited  nobles,  after  hwiiig 
ruined  their  vassals,  finding  notiung  noic  to  be 
got  at  home,  started  off  to  range  abroad;  cdl«j"? 
together  obliging  creatures,  who,  ■*'*^''*^*^JJ'2 
and  ciroumstance,  have  been  varioualT  t«^ 
Swiss,  Germans,  Scots,  Free  Oorps,  Leas^r*"*^ 
Bandoliers,  Gandottieri,  QueriUas,  Voltmtfe^ 
Soldiers  of  the  Faith— all  ignorant  penons,  f  «s 
never  having  been  aUe  to  form  a  dwr  we*'' 
ihine  u)d  mine,  lived  on  what  they  cooW  p«»  J; 
When  the  nobles  had  gathered  together  a  t*»» 
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Bomber  of  vaA  men,  tliey  either  made  war  for  the 
benefit  of  the  parij,  or  edd  ihemaelTea  aool  and 
bodj  to  some  taUmfe  prince,  who  loved  glory 
and  spoil. 

Don  Sebaatian  did  not  give  np  hia  idea ;  besidea, 
bis  adventare  with  the  negro  still  lay  so  heavy  at 
his  heart,  that  every  awarthy  faoe  threw  him  into 
a  rage.  Hia  aversion  extended  to  all  dark  shades ; 
from  hatred  to  Uaeka  and  half  caatea,  he  went  on 
to  hatiDg  Moors ;  and,  aa  we  are  by  nature  prone 
to  bide  oar  weakneasea  and  passions  nnder  a  grand 
doak,  he  soon  miatook  hia  vexation  at  having  been 
tbnshed,  for  seal  for  religion.  The  negro,  being 
a  heathen,  he  declared  himself  the  antagonist  of 
inSdeb,  and  obtained  from  the  Pope  that  the  war 
for  which  he  waa  preparing  should  be  entitled  a 
crusade,  and  dedared  holy.  Sebaatian  had  gained 
the  intoeat  of  the  Fdpe  throngh  Cardinal  Henry ; 
who,  periiaps,  would  not  have  been  aorry  to  aee 
his  nephew'a  ears  boxed.  When  his  grandmother 
hctrd  about  it,  ahe  went  to  hia  Eminence,  and  said : 

"  I  alwaya  Uiought^  Abb^,  tiiat  you  posaesaed 
but  few  braiaa  ;  but  now  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  less  under  your  scarl^  hat  than  under  my 
falcon's  hood.  What  wretched  notion  haa  induced 
jou  to  encounge  your  nephew  to  go  to  war?  Do 
you  long  to  take  Ids  place  ?  And  are  you  abeady 
oonposing  his  foneral  sermon  P  la  it  not  you  who 
have  pat  it  into  his  head  to  assume  the  title  of 
'  Most  Obedient,'  in  imitation  of  the  Catholic  and 
Very  Christian  kings  f  A  pretty  title  truly  for  a 
king,  and  for  a  king,  too,  who  will  never  do  any- 
thbg  he  does  not  wiah !" 

Not  knowing  what  to  say,  the  Cardinal  made  no 
reply;  the  beat  |^n  in  such  cases,  for  nothing 
more  plaiidy  ahows  failure  than  a  weak  excuse. 

Sebastian  pursued  his  scheme.  Not  having 
money  enough  to  purchase  a  good  set-out  of  Swiss 
and  Qermans,  he  talked  over  the  matter  with  his 
Soperintendant,  and  after  due  conaideration,  it 
appeared  to  them  the  easiest  plan  to  make  some 
base  eom ;  a  clever  idea,  which,  while  rendering  it 
nnnecessaiy  to  await  the  arrival  of  galleons,  and 
the  melting  of  ingots,  came  to  exactly  the  same 
thhg  iu  the  end.  Money  is  a  representative  sign ; 
and  the  great  value  and  consideration  we  put  upon 
it,  is  only  conventional  and  habitual ;  it  matters 
little  whether  a  coin  be  of  gold  or  of  copper  gilt 
if,  when  dreulated,  it  answer  a  like  purpose.  The 
work  of  the  king  and  Superintendant  thus  dearly 
proves  them  to  have  been  as  skilful  in  politics  as 
they  were  in  finance ;  no  small  thing  in  those 
ilHtertte  days. 

When  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  the  Germans 
was  completed,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on 
what  infidek  war  was  to  be  made.  In  those  days^ 
as  in  oars,  there  were  many ;  from  Hebrew  infidels 
to  Freemasons,  Baint  Simonians^  and  Conventiders, 
there  was  but  the  difficulty  of  choosing.  At  first, 
Don  Sebaatian  thought  of  goicg  to  the  Indies. 
His  good  ally,  the  Superintendant,  being  sabject  to 
aea^siekneas,  was  afraid  of  so  long  a  voyage.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  more  pleasing  to  God| 


and  more  convenient  to  all  concerned,  to  invade 
Africa.  Unfortunately,  relations  had  just  been  con- 
cluded with  all  the  reigning  princes,  and  peace  de- 
clared under  oath,  aignature,  and  flouriab.  A 
pretext  must  be  found  for  breaking  thb  sworn 
compact,  and  for  being  perjured  consdentiously ; 
the  modem  science  of  diplomacy  was  not  then  in- 
vented, and  Loyola's  Latin  would  have  been  thrown 
away;  but  chance,  more  ingenious  than  three- 
fourths  of  man's  schemes,  arranged  all  for  the  beat. 
Muley-Mahomet,  after  having  reunited  the  king- 
doma  of  Fez  and  Morocco^  had  died,  leaving  his 
brother  Abdalla  regent  and  guardian  to  his  children, 
still  minors.  So  Abdalla,  according  to  the  ancient 
and  solemn  usage  of  Mooriah  princes,  immediately 
beheaded  the  elder  duldren — a  proceeding  which, 
from  time  immemonal,  haa  been  found  the  moat 
efficadona  in  preventing  fomily  quarrels.  The  two 
younger  princes,  Abdulmunem  and  Abdehndec, 
were  spared  to  continue  the  race.  Aa  soon  as 
they  haid  passed  childhood,  Abdalla  began  to  beat 
them  like  mcnrtar,  that  being  in  his  opinion  the 
best  method  of  forming  their  mind  and  temper. 
But  the  young  men  soon  became  weary  of  this  kind 
of  disdpllne,  and  though  called  to  the  throne,  they 
preferred  leaving  their  country,  and  took  refnge 
with  the  Turks.  Delighted  with  the  riddance, 
Abdalla  caused  hia  son  to  be  crowned,  and  b'lled 
himself  with  drinking  too  hard  at  the  oorona- 
tion. 

Hamet,  in  order  to  commence  his  reign  by  a 
roaster-stroke  of  policy,  sent  an  archer  to  Tr6- 
meeca  to  despatch  his  cousins.  Thia  man,  an 
awkward  fellow,  killed  one  but  missed  the  other. 
Abddmdec,  the  survivor,  raised  an  army,  marched 
upon  Fez,  beat  the  usurper,  and  retook  the  king- 
dom. A  victorious  philosopher,  he  did  not  belie 
thia  title,  and  instead  of  strangling  men  to  get 
their  money,  and  shutting  up  women  to  obtain 
their  afiiection,  he  proved  himself  just  and  humane, 
and  made  himself  beloved  by  all. 

Hamet,  meanwhile,  had  withdravm  into  Spain  in 
very  ill  temper.  He  demanded  aid  of  the  Catholic 
khig,  but  the  latter  merely  replied  that  he  was 
rightly  served.  He  then  applied  to  the  "moet 
obedient  king."  Sebastian,  who  was  much  more 
knowing  in  morals  and  the  rights  of  nationa  than 
his  Spanish  neighbour,  did  not  think  it  proper  that 
Moors  and  infidels  should  be  governed  by  a  wise 
and  generous  sovereign.  He,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  assist  this  bold  robber  Hamet,  uaurper  and 
murderer,  and  aid  him  in  driving  out  the  good  and 
lawful  prince.  A  scheme  so  benevolent  recdved  the 
assent  of  aU  the  chamberhuns,  equerries,  gentlemen 
of  the  household,  running  footmen,  ladies,  and 
maids  of  honour,  in  fine  of  the  whole  court,  except 
the  grandmother,  who  took  Abddmelec'a  part. 
"  My  dear  son,"  add  she,  **  Ton  are  rushing  into  a 
quarrel  that  dl  the  ointments  in  the  world  cannot 
bed.  It  is  bad  ;  first,  because  it  is  unjust,  and  an 
unjust  act  can  never  bring  forth  good  ;  also, 
because  people  sddom  gdn  anything  by  interfering 
with  what  does  not  oonoem  them.    By  what  right 
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do  jovL  try  to  impose  a  mwUr  on  a  naUon  that  does 
not  wish  for  bim,  and  lead  to  war  your  sabjeet^ 
who  do  not  care  anything  about  the  matter  f  Do 
you  think  men  were  created  only  to  be  pat  on  the 
master  role,  and  divided  into  battalions^  i^meats^ 
and  brigades  ?  The  liking  they  evinoe  for  it  gi?e9 
an  answer  to  that.  What  good  is  there  in  thus 
spending  your  money?  Have  you  so  mueh  to 
spare,  while  I,  your  grandmother,  have  scarce^ 
wherewith  to  give  my  ahns  ?  It  would  be  a  mneh 
better  act  to  found  a  ooUege,  or  to  inorease  poor 
Camoeus*  pension  of  twenty  crowns ;  he  will  die  of 
hunger  at  last^  which  will  be  no  credit  to  you  or 
your  age." 

<* Madam,  indeed  you  are  fabling;"  ....  he 
stopped,  through  respect,  for  at  the  bottom  he  was 
a  g^>od  boy,  and  ended  thus :  "  Grandmamma,  I 
h^  your  pardon;  bat  you  do  not  understand 
miHtary  glory." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  my  dear  grandson, 
what  is  militaiy  glory  P 

"  Military  glo^,  good  mother,  consists  in  killing 
men  and  burning  towns,  and  he  who  does  the  meet 
in  this  way  is  the  greatest  and  most  famous.  It 
was  thus  that  Agamemnon,  Alexander,  Pyrrhus^ 
AtiUa,  and  others,  acquired  the  admiration  of 
the  world." 

''  And  the  anger  of  Heaven,"  replied  the  old 
lady ;  "  and  I  wiU  answer  for  it,  they  are  burning 
below  at  this  very  minute,  with  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
Julian  the  Apostate." 

"Possibly,**  said  Sebastian;  " for  they  did  not 
fight  against  the  inftdels^  and  none  of  their  warlike 
enterprises  received  the  blessing  ef  our  hdy  father 
the  Pop^  nor  that  of  my  unde,  Cardinal  Henry ; 
but  they  did  not  the  less  behave  like  true  gentle- 
men, and  their  actions  will  be  thought  grand  and 
noble  in  all  ages  to  come." 

'*  One  word  more,  my  child,  I  will  never  believe 
that  it  can  be  a  fine  thmg  to  kill.  Think  rather 
about  giving  heirs  to  the  throne,  and  of  becoming 
a  good  and  well  behaved  father  of  a  family.  A 
monarch  is  but  the  first  citixen  of  his  realm,  and 
as  the  head  of  the  body  he  ought  to  set  a  good 
example.  I  know  well  that  the  idle  folks  about 
you  do  not  talk  thus.  Alas  1  let  fortune  be  but 
for  one  moment  adverse  to  you,  and  you  will  learn 
to  know  them ;  and  you  will  then  regret  not  having 
listened  to  the  advice  of  your  old  grandmother, 
who  will  be  no  more." 

Hereupon  the  good  woman  began  to  weep. 
Sebastian  consoled  her  to  the  best  of  his  power ; 
but  full  of  his  project,  he  spoke  of  defending  the 
faith,  and  of  the  gloiy  of  Qod.  Por  once  the  ohl 
lady  was  angry. 

"By  our  lady,  my  dear  grandson,  you  will  drive 
me  mad !  How  can  God  require  to  be  defended  by 
you  P  And  how  will  your  destruction  of  the  beings 
he  has  created  add  to  his  glory  P  Do  spiders  eat 
flies  for  the  gloiy  of  Qod  P  It  is  blasphemous  to 
mix.  his  name  in  such  matters  P" 

If  the  first  part  of  the  sermon  roused  the  prince 
to  speak  out,  the  second  part  sent  him  to  sleep ; 


but,  presently,  waUng  up,  k^  bade  his  gittdmotbcr 
good  night,  and  went  to  bed. 

Meanwhile,  preparatioas  were  actively  eontinoed. 
Wishing  for  something  to  do,  and  to  see  what  i 
battle  nally  was,  Sebastian  caoeed  four  galley  to 
be  made  rmdy ;  and  under  pretext  of  a  d^eha^ 
a  ia/aurekeite,  he  invited  some  of  hie  good  feUovs 
to  go  on  board,  adding,  in  order  to  make  them 
friendly  together,  a  part  of  the  troops  lie  had  par- 
chased.  On  gettbg  out  to  aea,  iaaiend  of  daaka 
and  forksk  the  oitiflena  found  laigo  cntJaaaes,  a&d 
heavy  cuirasses.  They  eomplaiiwd,  aa  theyhad  & 
right  to  do.  The  King  tdd  them  thai  instead  of 
one  breakfaat,  they  should  have  twentj ;  bnt  Oat 
he  wished  to  make  a  slight  trial  o£  thdr  proven 
on  African  soil.  The  oitiaens  began  to  lame^ 
piteously ;  thinking  of  their  wives  and  little  daU- 
ren.  The  Germans,  not  liking  bkMeren,  threid- 
ened  to  throw  them  overboard,  if  tkey  did  aot 
cease ;    which  threat  soon  quieted  thoaa. 

They  arrived  off  Tangiera ;  and  there  thej  begpn 
soovring  right  and  left,  pilli^ing  and  i 
Hie  citiaens  at  first  made  wiy  faeea  at 
things,  whioh  seemed  to  them  rude  and  I 
but  soon  taught  by  the  fine  example  of  tkeir  Ger- 
man comrades,  and  enoouraged  by  the  King^  vho 
threatened  to  have  the  first  coward  hanged,  ^ 
became  familiar  with  heroie  deeds,  like  the  othsEs, 
and  even  outdid  them. 

On  their  side,  the  natives,  who  for  the  fiat  lev 
days  had  suffered  themaelvea  to  be  heiaaaed  and 
killed  in  pure  amaxement.  began  to  think  this  la- 
pleasant ;  they  oonaulted  together,  and  coUeetedia 
a  krge  body,  in  order  to  demand  of  the  atcaagcn 
what  it  was  they  wanted.  When  the  liaboe  bnu 
saw  them  so  bold,  they  again  began  to  think  d 
their  wives  and  children ;  while  the  Genians  n- 
membered  that  they  had  good  crowns  and  kpuia  d'or 
in  their  pockets ;  and  all  agreed  together  thst  b 
order  to  give  a  reply,  it  was  aeoeaaaiy  tkj 
should  re-embark,  feeUng  assured  that  they  shoaki 
be  able  to  speak  mueh  more  to  the  porpoee  oa 
board.  This  being  the  unaaimoos  epinaQOb  tk 
King  was  obliged  to  submit ;  whenoe  it  asay  be 
deduced  that  if  the  burgh<p  and  Gennaas  alwtjs 
knew  what  they  wished  they  would  be  alwap 
right. 

So  they  retreated  to  the  ships ;  and  on  tbe 
wicked  heathens  and  Mahometans  comii^  dovn  to 
the  shore,  to  hear  what  there  was  to  s^y,  they  voe 
assailed  with  a  fnrious  discharge  of  mnsqactiy. 
The  rowers  then  put  forth  all  their  strengkh,  sad 
the  party  triumphantly  returned  to  Lisbon;  where 
the  citizens  embrace  their  wives,  and  the  Gecsmas 
their  mistresses.  The  King  was  oongratalated  bf 
the  whole  Court — except  his  granteothcr,  who 
was  sulky.  His  heroic  courage  waa  once  sgsia 
sung  by  all  the  poets — except  Camoeus^  who, 
having  been  taken  to  the  hospital  the  day  befoR^ 
had  no  heart  for  singing. 

Having  heard  of  his  neighbour's  suceess^  whose 
neck  he  had  rather  had  been  broken,  the  Kiag  c^ 
Spain  sent  the  Count  of  Lemnos  to  eoDgratalate 
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Jmn;  which  gave  oeottionfor  great  rejofanngs.  A 
splendid  baU  was  given  to  the  Qwmi,  who  lored 
danoiDg,  at  irioch  he  danced  the  fandmgo  with 
Utdmt,  the  Saperintendante.  The  <*Most 
Obedieni"  King  waa  ao  delighted  with  thia,  that 
be  wished  to  learn  to  dance.  The  Spaniah  ambaa- 
sador  wrote  to  the  Catholie  King  on  the  anbjeot ; 
aod  after  consnliing  the  plenipotentiariea  of  Lon- 
don, PaiiS)  Rome,  and  Vienna,  the  Catholie  King 
sigMd  the  otdst  for  giving  him  letaona. 

The  preparationa  for  embarkation  not  bemg  com* 
pleted  by  the  time  hia  Migeaty  had  learned  to 
dance^  he  detennined,  in  order  to  paaa  away  the 
tiii.e,  and  also  to  avoid  being  separated  from  hia 
Driend  Lemnos,  to  return  the  Spaniah  ambaasador'a 
nsi:  in  person.     The  Court  of  Castile  waa  aaaem- 
bled  at  Gnadalonpe  ;    Sebastian    arrived  there 
inoognltOy    saluted  by  cannon,   and  followed  by 
twenty  thousand  apeetatora.     Philip  II.  received 
bim  with  open  arms,  pressing  him  to  his  heart ;  he 
was  also  embraced  by  the  Duke  of   Alva,  prime 
minister,  by  the  king'a  oonfeaaor,  and  by  all  the 
priooesses    his    daughters-— meaning   the    king's 
danghteis — one  ol  whom,  named  Donna  Maria, 
was  a  very  handsome  brunette.     No  endeavours 
were  spared  to  amuse  the  prince.    The  fetea  com- 
menced with  a  fine  sermon,  followed  by  a  bull* 
£ght,  and  an  auto«da-f^  at  which   three  Jews 
suffered,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  reserved  for 
a  apedal  occasion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  engagements,  Sebastian's 
eyes  had  nuure  than  once  met  those  of  the  Infanta. 
One  evening  ahe  preased  his  hand,  and  another  she 
trod  upon  hk  foot.  On  hinting  these  things  to 
bis  kind  friend,  the  Count  of  Lemnos,  the  latter 
told  him  that  in  thia  important  state  of  affairs  he 
mnst  pnrohaae  a  guitar  without  losing  an  instant, 
and  go  that  very  night  and  sing  a  seguidilla  under 
the  window  of  his  beloved.  Sebastian  saw  two 
impedimenta  to  thia ;  first,  he  did  not  know  how  to 
touch  the  guitar,  and  seccndly,  he  could  not  siug. 
Lemnos  replied  that  thia  was  of  little  consequence, 
for  he  could  eaaily  play  and  sing  by  proxy,  and  that 
here  were  a  great  many  persons  in  Castile  who 
^  no  other  trade  or  occupation.  So  the  thing 
ras  done. 

The  next  day  the  Court  and  city  heard  that  the 
(rince  had  secretly  aung  under  the  Infanta's  win- 
low,  and  the  King,  who  understood  the  meaning  of 
bis,  promised  her  to  him  in  marriage,  if  he  should 
etura  whole  and  sound  from  his  expedition — ^to 
ihicfa  end  he  assured  him  of  the  aid  of  his  prayers. 
When  he  came  baek  to  Lisbon,  Sebastian  found 
hat  his  faithful  advisers  had  made  away  with  every- 
bing ;  of  his  money  there  remained  only  the  coffer, 
nd  the  Snperintendant,  who  seemed  astonished  at 
is  not  finding  in  it  what  he  had  conveyed  to  his 
wn  pocket.  It  must  imperatively  be  filled  again. 
Jcapova  proposed  making  some  more  base  coin; 
ut  the  king  showed  him  that  there  might  easily 
5  enough  of  that  for  hia  expenses,  as  no  one 
ould  take  it  any  longer,  preferring  even  to  go  to 
egslieya. 


The  burning  of  Jews  that  he  had  witnessed  in 
Caatfle  remind  him  that  he  also  had  a  good  many 
peraons  of  that  useful  class  in  hia  kingdom.  This 
waa  a  ray  of  light  for  his  adviser,  who  calculated 
very  cleverly,  that  by  torturing  a  certain  number, 
the  remainder  would  wiUingly  give  what  waa 
wanted.  It  was  long  ago  found  out  by  finan- 
ciera  of  all  countries,  that  the  Israelite  race  ooze 
out  gold  only  under  the  stroke  of  the  whip,  save 
that  gibbets  are  used  to  extract  the  last  atoms 
from  the  mine.  Thus  all  past  ages  show  that  ex- 
pert prinees  have  directed  this  financial  operation 
by  one  uniform  proceeding  ;  and  it  may  be  added, 
for  the  instruction  of  modern  times,  that  this  man* 
ner  of  laying  the  egg  was  that  which  caused  the 
least  expense  and  trouble ;  since,  instead  of  a  host 
of  collectors,  distributors,  receivers,  comptrollers, 
inspectors — all  more  or  less  thieves  the  levies  may 
be  easily  and  agreeably  made  with  a  rack,  ropes, 
and  wedges,  a  hangman,  and  two  assistants.  In 
barbarous  ages  persons  were  burned,  but  wood  is 
dear  now ;  besides,  this  is  repugnant  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  day,  although  it  occurred  in  India, 
even  after  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the  £n* 
liah  laws — ^which  are  eminently  conservative  of 
ancient  usages  and  customs. 

The  collection  being  commenced  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, the  cries  of  the  Jews  reached  the  aged 
Queen.  "Alas!"  she  said,  "there  are  a  great 
many  persons  groaning  and  sobbing;  what  has 
happened  in  the  blessed  city  of  Lisbon?"  Her 
attendants  replied  that  it  was  some  wicked,  hard- 
hearted Jews,  who  were  under  torture  because  they 
would  not  tell  where  their  money  was.  On  hear- 
ing this,  the  old  lady  began  to  weep ;  the  unfeeling 
conduct  of  these  men  vexed  her,  and  she  suspected 
that  her  grandson  had  a  hand  in  the  matter.  She 
went  to  him ;  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  he  expected  a 
sermon,  and  resigned  himself  to  it,  for  he  knew 
that  his  grandmother  did  not  wish  him  ill. 

'*My  son,"  said  she,  "vhen  God  made  the 
sheep,  he  did  not  give  them  up  to  the  wolf  to  be 
devoured,  but  to  the  shepherd  to  be  taken  care  of. 
The  shepherd  may  shear  their  wool — it  is  his  right ; 
but  if  he  had  also  a  right  to  strip  them  of  their 
skin,  he  would  gain  nought  by  so  doing,  as  then 
they  would  produce  no  more  wool.  When  you 
were  a  child  I  used  to  relate  to  you  the  story  of 
the  hen  with  golden  eggs ;  as  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it,  1  will  now  relate  it  again.'* 

**  I  remember  it  very  well,  grandmamma,  and  I 
know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  my  subjects,  aa 
is  proved  by  those  hearty,  fat  men  that  you  see  in 
the  great  square  with  pincers  in  their  hands ;  but 
I  cannot  consider  as  belonging  to  me  those  traitor 
Jews,  who  behaved  so  wickedly  ages  ago,  and  who 
enrich  themselves  by  sorcery,  usury,  and  other  evil 
practices,  with  the  gold  of  my  well  beloved  subjects. 
In  taking  away  from  these  villains  for  the  service  of 
God,  what  they  have  acquired  lujustly,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  His  commands,  I  perform  a  meritorioua 
action,  as  I  am  assured  by  the  very  wise  and 
learned  Intendant  Don  Alca^ova. 
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"My  grandsoD,  to  sied  is  always  to  steal,  and 
it  is  not  mors  allowable  to  rob  thieres  tlum  other 
persons.  If  the  Hebrews  are  guilty,  let  them  be 
brought  to  triali  bat  do  not  condemn  ^em  l^  yonr 
sole  will  and  good  pleasnre»  for  that  will  bring  yon 
to  disgrace  and  shame.  They,  like  the  others,  are 
yonr  subjects ;  yon  owe  them,  like  the  others,  help 
and  protection,  and  their  ones  and  groans,  which 
rend  my  heart,  will  bring  down  God's  anger  npon 
you." 

At  these  words,  Sebastian  felt  extremely  angry 
with  those  who,  by  ill-treating  the  Jews  on  that 
spot,  had  thus  hindered  his  good  mother  from  sleep- 
ing ;  and  he  ordered  the  executions  to  be  pA>eeeded 
with  elsewhere,  under  penalty  of  torture.  The 
spoliation  of  the  Jews  produced  a  large  sum.  The 
lured  Grermans  took  fresh  courage  by  money  re- 
ceived. Twelve  thousand  volunteers  were  raised 
by  the  help  of  this  cash ;  and  at  the  head  of  these 
brave  men  were  placed  four  young  nobles  of  the 
highest  fashion,  the  most  brilliant  wit,  and  who 
understood  everything,  except  war. 

At  that  time,  it  was  November  9th,  1577,  there 
appeared  a  comet,  in  the  sign  of  the  Balance,  near 
the  planet  Mars.  It  had  an  enormous  tail,  and 
this  unfortunate  tail  so  disturbed  the  prince's 
brain  that  he  felt  inched  to  relinquish  his  enter- 
prise. It  was  not  so  with  the  Count  d*Alca^va, 
whom  the  silver  in  the  coffer  tormented  almost  as 
much  as  a  full  bottle  torments  a  drunkard.  Nor 
was  it  thus  that  Philip  understood  it,  who  hoped 
much  that  his  good  neighbour  and  intended  relative 
would  leave  his  bones  in  Africa,  and  that  he  should 
inherit  his  nice  little  kingdom.  Neither  was  it  so 
with  Cardinal  Henry,  who  was  eager  to  reign  in 
his  nephew's  absence;  nor  with  the  four  com- 
manders, who  reckoned  npon  thus  serving  their 
apprenticeship ;  only  the  Infanta,  in  a  hurry  to  be 
married,  an^the  aged  queen,  thought  thus  of  the 
comet.  As  to  the  volunteers  and  Germans,  they 
were  so  bewildered  and  stupified  that  they  did  not 
know  what  they  would  have  ;  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, they  Uked  best  to  go  to  Africa,  in  the 
hope  that  there  they  might  no  longer  behold  this 
great  blazing  star  which  frightened  them  to  death. 

The  8uperintondant,  Cardinal  Henry,  and  the 
four  generals,  united  in  tiying  to  reassure  the 
prince.  They  pointed  out  to  him  that  a  comet 
must  naturally  have  a  tail ;  that,  in  all  probability, 
it  would  equidly  have  had  one  even  if  he  had  not 
levied  twelve  thousand  citizens,  and  purchased  six 
thousand  Germans.  Besides,  eveiything  was  settled 
by  the  Pope's  Bull;  and  no  one  had  ever  heard  it 
said  that  a  comet  had  the  slightest  influence  upon 
abnlL 

Eeasons  so  weighty  could  not  fail  of  effect.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  king's  decision,  the  Duke 
of  Alva  announced  that  he  would  aceompany  him, 
if  he  might  have  the  command  of  the  army. 
Sebastian  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  and  replied, 
that  all  his  aneestors  having  been  excellent  generals 
by  birth,  it  followed  that  he  must  be  so  too ;  all 
that  was  required  was,,  that  the  Count  should  not 


interfere  in  the  matter,  and  that  by  tin  kdp  q( 
God  and  his  good  swoid  he  would  cany  wA  ik 
undertakiBg  gloriously. 

There  were  among  the  soldins  flome  skiUiil  uH 
experienced  men«  These  he  had  the  wiadoa  to 
send  away,  wishmg  to  owe  evetythiDg  to  bis  nnl 
blood  and  to  St  Antony,  whom  ke  Dsud 
generalissimo. 

The  Germans  had  told  the  haxf^ea  M  a 
soldier  who  neither  swore,  nor  gambled,  nor  dnok, 
locked  like  a  militiaman ;  so  the  baTgben,  tk 
they  might  not  appear  like  what  they  were,  passed 
day  and  night  in  the  public-house  aad  teimisooial 
Thus  did  they  prepare  themsdves  for  the  soriee 
of  God  and  the  chastisement  of  the  infideii  bj 
drinking  and  gambling. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  depaitnte  was  fixed,  oe^ 
man  busied  himself  about  his  provisions;  fork 
those  days  there  was  neither  eommiasarr  of  va; 
nor  purveyor  general,  nor  suttler }  aU  was  dose  bj 
favour ;  but  those  who  depended  on  M,  le 
great  risk  of  being  starved  to  death.  So  e»l 
soldier  packed  up  hn  porridge  pot,  bag  of  aeil, 
piece  of  bacon,  and  quarter  csBk  of  poit.  lie 
most  prudent  took  also  their  housekeeper,  either  to 
assist  in  making  soup,  or  to  bear  testiBXMjtofci 
the  brilliant  deeds  tl^y  intended  to  perform. 

The  king  appointed  his  ^worthy  SapenBteodnt, 
Alca^ova,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  sBsoeiating  vitii 
him,  for  the  edification  of  the  futhfol,  Aimada,ird!- 
bishop  of  Lisbon.  Tt  ^em  he  gave  fiill  povwts 
oppress  his  subjeote  as  he  himself  had  dom.  He 
then  caused  the  royal  standard  and  the  faug^^ 
daggers  to  be  blessed — a  wise  and  profitahle  opei- 
tion.  While  these  things  were  going  on,  lhe?«ad- 
mother  did  nothing  bnt  groan ;  and  the  kar^^' 
was  not  a  cheerful  one.  The  women  eriei  vii 
the  children  would  have  cried  too,  had  not  the  «i? 
faces  made  by  their  fattien  on  getting  into  tk 
boats  made  them  laugh.  They  sailed  in  the  evaiBg; 
it  being  calm  weather,  the  Lisbon  men  who  W 
put  their  best  wine  on  board  felt  indeed  to  tiite 
it ;  I  mean  such  as  were  not  sea-sick,  for  theo<fcff 
made  a  most  sorry  appearance.  So,  in  the  bi^k 
of  the  night,  those  who  had  been  drinkiag.  m( 
with  dry  throat  and  frightful  thirst ;  all  ran  to  tkf 
water  cask,  but  found  they  had  negkoted  to  fill  i^  ^ 
so  careless  and  imprudent  were  men  in  those  oys- 
At  daybreak  these  wietdies  wen  fomid  \ps  ^ 
their  backs,  with  the  tongue  haagfaig  out  of  t^ 
mouth.  The  king,  in  fear  leet  they  ahodd  goM 
eageriy  put  in  at  Oadia,  where  they  dunk  ao  j 
quantity  of  water,  that  they  eouM  not  hestof«^ 
on  boani  again. 

Not  knowing  ^at  to  do  with  Aem,  KingSew- 
tian  kindly  agreed  with  a  Hidalgo  to  conduct  tkfi 
to  Lisbon  by  land.  No  sooner  was  the  feet  ««?• 
than  this  gentlemmi  sold  them  to  a  Tnikisb  oer 
chant  who  was  retunung  to  Smyrna;  which  nooB« 
at  Cadiz  thought  it  right  to  hinder,  for  W  - 
injuring  trade. 

Favoured  by  the  wind,  the  Pbrtngncee  W^f 
made  the  African  ooast.   Theyhmded  at  Ac* 
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near  TangieMj  wkere  they  eaeftmped,  surroimdLBg 
themselves  with  waggons  and  entrenchments  to 
keep  off  the  flies,  which  are  very  troublesome  in 
tkt  country. 

MeanwhUfi  Ahdelmeleo  had  taken  Mahomet  nod 
all  the  aaiuts  to  witness  that  he  had  in  no  way 
giveii  caose  for  this  aggression.  "  These  Christians 
are,  iadeed,  dogSi"  he  said ;  "  they  attack  those 
wbo  have  never  injured  them ;  if,  as  I  believe, 
there  ia  jiistioe  above,  they  will  all  be  given  up  to 
mjr  sword.'*  However,  us  he  was  a  benevolent 
man,  and  certain  that  hunger  alone  oould  have 
urged  the  Pcurtagaese  to  leave  their  own  country, 
he  sent  word  to  Sebastian,  that  if  he  would  let  his 
subjects  alone  he  would  give  him  four  or  five 
leagues  of  land  fit  for  cultivation.  The  miserable 
buffoons  sneered,  and  replied  that  the  king  was 
come  to  fights  not  to  plant  cabbages.  Then 
Abdelmeleo  sent  forward  a  squadron  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  thousand  Moorish  cavalry,  who,  scimitar 
ia  hand,  advanced  full  gallop  upon  the  Portuguese, 
crying  "Allah!" 

On  seeing  this,  the  militiamen  set  off  to  run 
away  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them ;  the 
Germans  ran  after  them,  the  officera  after  the 
Germans^  and  the  generals  after  the  officers.  The 
kiog  alone  kept  his  ground ;  but,  however  brave 
aud  kingly  a  man  may  be,  what  can  he  do  against 
thirty  thousand  men  galloping  like  mad  ?  So  he 
was  forced  to  follow  the  army,  whom  he  overtook 
at  the  very  moment  one  foot  was  in  the  sea.  He 
cried  shame  ou  them  all.  His  eloquence,  jomed  to 
the  assurance  that  the  squadron  had  halted, 
induced  the  bravest  to  come  out  of  the  water ;  the 
rest  imitated  them,  and  the  king  having  given  the 
word,  "  Wheel,  form  in  line !"  the  army  faced  the 
enemy  again ;  but  it  being  night  both  sides  went  to 
bed. 

While  this  had  been  taking  place,  the  dethroned 
prince^  brave  Hamet»  on  whose  behalf  the  war  was 
uadertaken,  had  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  army, 
appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  baggage,  the 
waggons,  and  the  housekeepers,  who  were  not 
quite  80  blaek  as  Nubian  and  Moorish  women. 
It  is  a  fact  that  all  allies  ought  to  live  and  make 
merry  at  thw  confederates*  expense;  and  the 
worthy  man  did  only  what  then  and  since  has  been 
by  custom  established. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  infidels  were 
awake,  Sebastian  held  a  general  council ;  but  all 
spoke  at  once,  the  Germans  in  German,  the  Arabs 
in  Arabian,  and  Portuguese  in  Portuguese.  The 
king  might  soold,  bluster,  swear — they  would  not 
hold  their  tongues.  As  they  did  not  understand  what 
each  other  aaid,  neither  did  they  at  all  better  under- 
stand each  other  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do.  It 
was  proposed  to  go  to  Larache.  Some  talked  of 
going  by  land,  others  by  water,  the  greater  part 
had  no  wish  to  go  at  all ;  at  length  they  set  out, 
only  for  change  of  place,  and  as  if  they  were 
abroad  merely  for  health's  sake. 

AbdeLoadee  had  taken  up  an  advantageous 
position  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea;   he 


there  collected  his  followers^  and  presently  the  two 
armies  found  themselves  lace  to  faee  again.  The 
Moorish  king,  although  very  ill,  made  a  short 
speech  to  his  soldiers^  in  which  he  betrayed  no 
weakness.  Sebastian  made  no  speech  at  all,  but 
he  wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  his  friend  Alcapova, 
desiring  his  compliments  to  his  grandmother — and 
he  put  on  the  armour  of  Charles  Y.,  which  the 
king  of  Spain  had  sent  him  with  his  daughter's 
regards.  Thua  equipped,  the  Portuguese  prince 
had  no  doubt  he  should  exterminate  all  the  in« 
fidds;  and  he  gave  the  signal  forl)attle. 

At  this  very  moment,  the  good  Abdelmelee 
breathed  his  last  sigh,  {facing  his  finger  on  his  lip 
to  enjom  secrecy  to  his  generals. 

The  onslaught  was  l^orrible:  the  Germans 
fought  like  lions,  and  the  Portuguese  like  the  Ger- 
mans ;  each  did  his  best,  and  the  king  did  the  best 
of  all.  But  the  god  of  war,  it  is  said,  always 
takes  the  strongest  side,  and  however  these  heroes 
might  cut  about  them^  the  Moors  cut  about 
still  longer. 

Meanwhile,  the  landwehr  and  tJlies  had  fallen 
on  the  camp.  After  pillaging  everything,  they  blew 
up  the  gunpowder,  in  lighting  their  pipes,  which 
sudden  noise  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Christians,  who  began  to  look  towards  their  ships. 
Those  nearest  the  shore  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  leaping  on  board.  By  degrees  they 
all  leaped  on  board — I  mean  those  who  had  yet 
two  legs,  by  no  means  the  greater  part.  Fear 
lends  wings — the  winds  were  fair — in  less  than  no 
time  they  were  out  at  sea. 

When  there  was  leisure  to  think,  and  each  man 
had  examined  the  state  he  was  in,  each  thought  of 
his  neighbour.  Thus  looking  about  they  arrived 
within  sight  of  Lisbon,  and  at  the  moment  of 
entering  the  port,  it  was  discovered  that  the  king 
had  been  left  forgotten  in  Africa.  There  was 
great  consternation.  A  commission  of  inquiry 
was  held,  and  each  person  was  exhorted  to  declare 
what  he  knew.  All  believed  they  had  seen  him, 
but  no  one  was  certain  of  it.  One  peison  said 
that  somebody  had  told  him  that  he  had  heard 
some  one  say  that  the  king  had  fallen  into  the 
river — u  difficult  thing,  since  there  was  no  river ; 
another  that  he  had  been  killed  under  his  horse  ; 
this  said  that  his  helmet  had  been  recognised  on  a 
Turk;  and  that,  that  his  head  had  been  seen  on  a 
Moorish  lance. 

During  these  proceedings  a  galley  unexpectedly 
arrived,  bearing  a  headless  corpse,  which  had  been 
picked  up  at  the  phce  of  embaikation.  After  due 
examination^  the  army  declared  it  to  be  the  king ; 
and  each  man  entered  Lisbon  with  a  tear  in  his  eye 
and  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

Great  was  the  grief  there,  and  still  greater  when 
it  became  known  that  his  Majesty  had  no  longer 
a  head.  A  notification  was  immediately  sent  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  it  from  the  Moors, 
among  whom  a  head  is  goods  and  merchandise. 
The  captain,  a  sensible  man,  did  not  waste  time  by 
going  to  bargain  with  the  infidels ;   one  head  cut 
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off  WAS  aa  good  as  anotber;  8o»  landing  the  aeme 
evening,  he  dec^^tated  the  fint  inveller  be  »ei» 
gashed  the  face  with  two  or  three  deep  onta» 
placed  it  carefully  in  a  bag,  and  with  the  money 
in  his  pocket  retomed  to  Lisbon,  where  he 
was  congratulated  on  the  auooess  of  his  mission. 

The  head  was  publicly  exhibited,  neatly  sewn  to 
the  body,  Erery  one  recognised  Sebastian,  even 
including  his  unde  Henry,  and  his  friend  Alca^ova. 
The  lonely  grandmother  had  inflamed  her  eyes  to 
much  with  weeping,  that  she  conld  not  distinguish 
anything.  80  she  persisted  that  it  was  not 
strikin^^y  like  ;  that  her  grandson  was  young  and 
goodlooking,  while  the  dead  man  was  old  and  ugly. 
She  was  told  that  a  corpse  was  never  handsome, 
especially  when  the  nose  and  ears  were  want- 
ing. 

Then  the  regency  caused  a  bulletin  to  be  pub- 
lished, by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  Christians 
had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  infidels,  who 
had  nearly  all  been  destroyed ;  that  the  army  had 
re-embarked  solely  on  account  of  the  grief  they 
felt  for  the  accident  the  king  had  met  with,  and 
the  sorrow  with  which  the  spot  where  he  perished 
inspired  them.  It  was  thereupon  decided  that  a 
Te  Detm  and  a  Jk  Proftmdis  should  be  sung 
together,  which  meant  that  people  were  to  be 
sorry  and  glad  at  the  same  time.  The  Te  Deum 
was  performed  by  two  soprani,  a  tenor,  and  three 
basses,  acoompaiued  by  the  organ,  violin,  and  flute. 
The  performanoe,  directed  by  the  master  of  the 
chapel-royal,  was  admirable ;  that  of  the  Be  Fnh 
fundu,  to  which  drums  and  trumpets  were  added, 
was  no  less  satisfactory.  Then  a  herald  at  arms, 
as  the  history  of  Portugal,  whence  I  copy  all  this, 
assures  us,  appeared  on  the  cathedral  steps,  and 
holding  up  the  king's  escutcheon,  cried, — "People, 
people  of  Lisbon,  weep  for  your  king !  Don  Se- 
bastian is  no  more  !*'  And  the  people,  sobbing  and 
crying,  replied, — "  Let  us  weep,  our  king  Sebastian 
is  dead!'' 

After  this,  the  populace— who  always  love  their 
princes  after  their  decease — ^began  to  cry  out 
against  the  authors  of  the  enterprise ;  especially 
against  Cardinal  Henry  and  the  favourite,  Alca- 
90va  ;  which  determined  the  Spanish  party  to  place 
the  former  on  the  throne,  and  to  maintain  the 
latter  as  minister,  in  the  hope  tliat  the  mob  would 


wring  both  their  necks,  and  thai  a  good  anarokj 
would  ensue. 

While  his  faithful  soldiers  were  running  avaj 
from  the  battle-field,  while  people  were  weepiag 
for  his  death,  and  while  they  wen  enbalming  a 
corpse  made  up  of  two  fragments,  what  had 
beoome  of  the  real  Sebastian  P  Li  the  tJiickest  of 
the  battle^  striking  about  hhn,  and  shoutifig 
*'Courage»  friends  1  courage,  children  I  fomd, 
brave  Portuguese  !'*  he  did  not  perceive  that  k 
was  advancing  quite  alone.  On  tumii^  round  to 
look  about  lum,  he  saw  himself  encompassed  by 
foes  without  one  follower  to  defend  liim ;  but  nose 
the  less  did  he  continue  to  shout,  thrusting  with 
the  point  and  striking  with  the  edge*  Soon, 
covered  with  wounds,  weakened  with  fatigue,  \k 
horse  threw  him,  and  he  was  seized  and  disarmed 
by  an  eager  crowd,  who  did  not  suspect  they  veie 
grasping  a  king,  but  who,  seeing  a  young  and 
handsome  lad,  who  would  fetch  a  good  priee  in  the 
market  at  Tunis  or  Algiers,  wanted  to  haFc  & 
sliare  in  the  capture.  They  began  to  dispute 
about  him,  and  were  ready  to  come  to  blow%  when 
an  ofiicer  out  the  discussion  short  bj  felling  the 
prisoner  to  the  ground  with  his  club.  The  Moon 
then,  not  to  lose  everything,  stripped  off  \k 
clothes,  and  left  him  thus. 

At  daybreak  one  morning  he  felt  his  side 
pricked  ;  he  moved,  and  a  jackal  ran  frighteoed 
away  from  the  repast  he  had  just  tasted*  He  had 
again  fainted,  when  he  was  again  roused  by  a 
second  shock.  Somebody  held  him  by  the  ltiit> 
while  something  bright  glistened  over  him.  It 
was  the  sabre  of  an  Arab,  who  was  going  to  eat  off 
his  head,  to  be  added  to  a  dosen  others  with 
which  a  camel  was  hiden.  On  seeing  him  opeo  his 
eyes,  the  speculative  son  of  the  desert  refkaised; 
he  calculated  that  the  sale  of  a  live  slave  would  he 
more  profitable  than  that  of  a  dead  nan's  head; 
so,  having  ascertained  that  no  bones  were  brdxs, 
he  placed  him,  with  his  servant's  help,  upon  the 
pannier  of  heads,  and  took  him  to  his  tcsit.  Tfaete, 
given  to  the  women's  care,  his  wounds  were 
dressed;  he  was  tended  and  physicked,  and  Im^ 
to  recover  his  senses  just  at  the  moment  that  the 
people  of  Lisbon  were  crying  out,  *'Oar  king 
Sebastian  is  dead !" 
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EPICU&US  AND  METB01X)KUS. 
EpicuBtJS. — Welcome,  old  friend,  welcome  1  Sit 
down  by  me.  Menander  came  to  visit  me  this 
morning.  He  battled  with  the  Sun  for  the  encoun- 
ter; the  earliest  of  the  stars  appears  to  have 
guided  yoff. 


Metbodobvs. — ^Xf  I  now  ooukl  wish  anytkisg;,  I 
might  wish  that  I  had  met  him  here. 

Epic. — He  brought  with  him  his  usual  affihiiilj 
and  good«humour,  vdth  as  much  of  wit  and  wiMka 
as  friendship  stands  in  need  of ;  and  now  coaieithe 
only  other  I  desired  to  see,  the  quicker  Metiodom. 
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5fET.— Menander  is  true  and  faithful.  He  is 
not  composed  of  such  light  materials  as  to  be 
shaken  off  his  pedestal  bj  popular  applause.  Ac- 
knovledging  the  claims  of  friendship,  he  discharges 
them  readiljr  and  oompletelj. 

Efic. — He  visits  me  seldom,  bat  never  unwil* 
lingly  or  in  haste  to  go  airay. 

Met. — ^Tbis  is  scarcely  to  be  numbered  among 
his  various  merits,  although  he  is  courted  no  less 
bj  the  powerful  than  by  the  people,  and  loves  con-* 
Tiriality. 

Epic— Some  are  well  fitted  for  conviviality, 
others  for  public  life,  others  for  discussion,  others 
(much  the  fewer)  for  retirement.  They  are  no 
philosophers  who  lay  down  strictly  one  rule  and 
regulation  for  alL  Exermse,  which  is  needful  for 
health,  is  not  conducive  to  it  at  every  hour,  or  for 
erery  man.  Weak  plants  perish  in  the  sunshine, 
stronger  spring  up  to  meet  it.  Menander  is  one 
of  these.  Yoa  and  I  shall  never  say  as  many  wise 
things  as  he  hath  said,  nor  pour  them  into  so  many 
or  so  willing  cars.  Compare  the  apothegms  of 
Kuripides  with  his,  and  then  you  inay  compare  the 
heayy  old  iron  coinage  of  Sparta  with  the  golden 
of  oar  city — sharp,  well-rounded,  and  fresh  and 
lustrous  from  the  mint. 

Met. — Besides,  the  one  comes  often  from  those 
who  have  no  reason  or  right  to  utter  it,  the  other 
ne?er.  Menander  knows  and  observes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  times ;  Euripides  jumbles  in  his  loose 
leather  bag  a  coinage  which  thereby  loses  much  of 
its  veight, '  together  with  the  distinctness  of  the 
Cgares  which  it  should  represent. 

Epic— Observing  his  allusions  from  past  ages 
to  the  present,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
there  are  remarks  which  are  applicable  to  almost 
all  times,  and  moral  and  politiod  features  trans- 
mitted from  generation  to  generation.  Similar 
characters  will  re-appear  in  similar  circumstances, 
aod  re-produce  similar  events.  Manners  vary  much 
oftener  and  much  more  widely  than  vices  and  vir- 
tues. 

Met. — Homer  hath  represented  the  civilisation 
of  Europe  far  lower  than  of  Asia.  Priam,  Hector, 
Glaueus,  Sarpedon,  excel  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods, and  even  the  gods  of  our  continent. 

Epic. — I  wish  you  had  been  here  with  Menander 

anil  me — not,  indeed,  this  morning,  but  a  few  months 

^,  that  you  might  have  listened  to  his  discourse 

when  he  compared  the  wisdom  of  past  ages  with  ours. 

Ecw  men  are  less  enthusiastic,  none  more  liberal, 

oooe  more  discerning  in  the  distribution  of  praise. 

Mbt. — Yet  every  man  has  preferences,  if  not 

prejudices ;  I  never  heard  from  Menander  to  what 

mthors  he  was  most  inclined. 

Epic. — Homer  and  Herodotus. 

JtfET. — ^I  should  have  fancied  that  Thucydides 

^ould  have  taken  the  second  place  with  him,  for 

he  style  of  Thucydides  much  resembles  his  in 

erseness.     Added  to  which,  he  cherishes  the  love 

)f  those  institutions  under  which  he,  h'ke  ourselves, 

vas  bom  and  educated. 

2wc. — On  the  side  of  Herodotus  there  wos 


also  a  similarity.  Herodotus,  like  Menander,  was 
too  wise,  too  even-tempered,  to  run  headlong  into 
the  poisonous  thorns  of  party,  or  the  perplexing 
entanglements  of  State-machinery. 

Mbt. — But  he  mingles  truth  with  fable. 

Epic. — ^They  who  do  it  not  in  their  writings  do 
it  in  their  lives.     All  history  is  fabulous. 

MiT. — Surely  we  know  many  facts,  and  may 
reasonably  believe  many  others. 

Epic. — We  know  few  perfectly,  and  must  sift 
the  rest  Point  out  to  me  the  historian  who  can 
explain  all  the  motives  to  all  the  actions  performed 
by  Pericles,  the  wisest  ruler  that  ever  ruled  any 
portion  of  mankind ;  yet  there  are  citizens  now 
living  whose  fathers  held  offices  in  his  administra- 
tion, and  who  must  often  have  heard  his  merits 
brought  into  discussion  and  debate.  Epamimondas, 
who  comes  nearest  to  him,  is  less  ambiguous. 
That  he  is  unequalled  in  strategy  is  now  denied, 
since  Alexander  of  Maoedon  made  wider  conquests. 
When  men  are  thrown  on  the  ground  and  trampled 
on,  they  lose  their  senses,  and,  if  able  to  calculate 
at  all,  miscalculate  the  stature  of  those  who  stand 
over  them.  The  architect  who  constructed  the 
city  of  Alexandria  is  held  in  lower  estimation  than 
the  destroyer  who  burnt  Persepolis.  Teachers 
will  teach  the  young  this  pernicious  falsehood,  con« 
founding  high  and  low,  right  and  wrong,  in  many 
lands  for  many  generations.  Converse  with  any 
ten  citizens  on  the  merits  of  Demosthenes,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  in  the  minority.  Yet,  iu 
elevation  of  soul,  and  ability  to  raise  others  up  to 
it,  inasmuch  as  they  had  breath  within  them  to 
bear  the  elevation,  no  mortal,  not  even  Solon,  ever 
approached  him. 

Met. — Wonderful  then  that  the  wicked  should 
have  prevailed !  Here  is  indeed  a  strong  argument 
that  the  gods  take  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Epic. — It  is  asserted,  and  become  approved,  that 
*' truth  is  powerful  and  will  prevail."  I  would 
rather  believe  in  the  idlest  tale  about  the  gods  than 
in  this.  When  is  truth  to  prevail  P  Did  it  ever  P 
In  tangible  matters,  in  experimental,  we  have  found 
much  truth,  and  shall  find  more ;  but  while  the 
passions  and  desires  of  men  exist,  proportionately 
so  long  will  truth  hide  her  face  from  them,  or 
show  it  partially,  as  one  ashamed. 

Met. — ^The  passions  are  more  powerful  and  more 
immortal  than  the  gods.  If  the  gods  speak,  which 
they  rarely  do,  the  passions  drown  their  voices. 
Bjeligious  men  acknowledge  thb,  hypocrites  and 
profligates  alone  deny  it. 

Epic. — Religion  is  in  danger  of  exhaustion  and 
demise,  by  overworking  on  credulity.  Our 
Athenians  are  the  most  devout  of  men;  yet  they 
aie  reluctant  to  admit  among  their  Jupiters  the 
Lybian  ram,  or  his  foundling  kid,  pasturdl  on  the 
mountains  of  Macedonia.  The  soldiers  of  that 
country  walk  daily  up  to  the  Parthenon,  yet  con- 
tinue they  so  obtuse  that  they  laugh  in  our  faces 
when  we  open  to  them  the  most  holy  of  our  mys- 
teries.  Although  they  hold  Pallas  in  veneration, 
it  appears  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase, 
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when  their  arcb-priest  informs  them  that  our  vir- 
gin goddess  sprang,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  in 
full  stature,  from  her  father's  forehead,  and  without 
aperture  made  in  it ;  furthermore,  if  she  was  mar- 
ried to  as  many  as  Venus  was,  none  of  them  could 
extract  from  her  a  particle  of  her  yirginity.     Nay, 
she  might  bear  child  after  child^  and  still  retain  it, 
just  as  safe  and  sound  as  when  she  herself  was  one. 
Moreover,  there  are  certain  priests  in  countries  far 
distant  from  Athens,  who  nerer  heard  about  the 
forehead,    and    who  substitute    another  miracle, 
affirming  that  our  protectress  was  endowed  with 
virginity   by   hereditary    descent ;    that  it    was 
the  mother's  long  after  the  daughter's  birth,  and 
that  between  them,  with  sacerdotal  co-operation, 
they  select  a  number  of  favourites  on  whom  the  same 
privilege  is  conferred.     Several  of  the  gods  have 
changed  or  modified  their  nature ;  others  in  their 
senility  have  been  wheedled  into  adoptions.  Silenus 
stood  his  ground  (if  riding  an  ass  may  be  called  so) 
age  after  age;    at  last  comes  forward  a  more 
drunken  rival,  and    swings  him   off  the  saddle. 
Surely  the  son  of  Jnpiter  Hammon   has  a   better 
right  to  the  favour  of  the  nymphs.     This  latest 
god  had  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one,  although 
having  lived  like  a  lion,  he  died  like  a  rat.      His 
predecessors  sailed  upon  clouds,  which  dissolved 
under  them,  exhibiting  here  and  there  the  imagi- 
nary form  of  plants  and  animals,  driven  forth  to 
fresh  pasturage.      The  goat  of  Ida  will  suckle 
new  Jupiters  when  the  elder  is  starved  to  death 
upon  Olympus. 

Met. — People  hate  us  mortally  when  we  drive 
their  fears  away  from  them ;  they  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  handle  the  mask,  and  to  clap  it 
before  their  faces,  that,  if  we  snatch  it  off,  they 
are  comfortless,  inconsolable,  and  ferocious.  Pomps 
and  ceremonies  will  always  draw  after  them  the 
masses  of  mankind.  There  is  an  outcry  against 
us  for  atheism ;  do  the  outcryers  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word.  Let  them  be  informed  that 
atheists  are  to  be  classed  under  three  heads  :  dis- 
believers in  any  gods ;  believers  in  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  them,  but  apart  from  human  cares  and 
concerns;  and  believers  that  they  mix  in  them 
somewhat  too  freely  and  indiscriminately,  believers 
who  find  them  guilty  of  cruelty,  jealousy,  vengeance, 
and  injustice. 

Mensdemus.  —  These  wo  shall  rather  call 
dystheists  than  atheists.  Men  in  all  nations  and 
in  all  times  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  ability  in 
pulling  down  the  gods  to  their  own  level,  than 
in  raising  themselves  ever  so  little  toward  the 
gods. 

Epic. — It  is  better  that  a  thing  or  agent  do  not 
exist  at  all,  than  exist  for  evil.  A  god  cannot  be 
corporeal.  Surely  he  needs  no  part  of  our  confi- 
guration, and  can  be  reduced  to  none  of  our  neces- 
sities and  infirmities. 

Met. — Priests  bring  the  substance  and  mould 
the  form ;  and  the  gods  in  return  give  them  the 
corn-field  out  of  which  they  were  digged.  Thev 
can  show  you  the  charter  and  seal.     Sterile  as  is 


the  soil  of  Attica,  there  are  priests  upon  it  (as  I 
hear  from  those  who  uphold  their  dignity)  dnving 
from  the  sweat  of  the  labourer  manj  hundml 
talents  annually ;  it  has  even  been  reported  \hi 
some  of  them  have  an  income  equivalent  to  vk 
supports  all  the  veteran  soldiers  whom  the  calaioi- 
ties  of  our  last  war  have  spared,  alive  thoBgk 
mutilated. 

^  Epic. — Be  no  such  visionary,  Metrodons,  is  to 
imagine  that  hierax,  a  bird  of  prey,  has  sdj  nla- 
tionship  to  hierdyia.  Do  not  believe  that  anjfree 
State  ever  bore  this  domination,  or  that  the  policj 
of  any  conqueror  would  permit  it.  Rcligiai  mint 
be  clothed  in  superhuman  splendour,  that  the  ejn 
may  be  taken  off  from  the  heart.  If  the  beut 
could  be  looked  into  and  consulted,  the  tempki 
would  not  be  destroyed,  but  every  house  vcsid 
become  one.  Domestic  duties  would  supersede 
street  processions,  and  prayer  would  he  no  longer 
a  commodity  for  sale.  (God  wanted  no  architjpe 
for  man,  and  man  wanted  none  for  God).  Con- 
cerning these  matters  we  have  conversed  and  vr!t- 
ten,  but  not  for  the  multitude.  To  the  multini^ 
we  can  only  say,  be  patient,  temperate,  forbearlo^ 
helpful.  Practise  these  duties,  and  you  vill  be  tie 
happier ;  neglect  them,  and  you  will  suffer.  loir 
wrath  is  effectually  the  wrath  of  the  gods;  liej 
can  inflict  no  heavier  curse  than  you  tlierebj  m 
inflicting  on  yourselves. 

Met. — Many,  O  Epicurus,  have  received  froa 
you,  and  have  profited  by,  this  doctrine ;  bui  gros- 
ser minds  require  grosser  nourishment.  Tbe  reir 
most  we  can  reasonably  hope  is,  that  the  anlbonij 
of  priests  shall  never  supersede  the  auihoritT  of 
magistrates,  or  be  employed  in  aiding  the  oppres- 
sor, instead  of  comforting  and  strengtheaiflg  t^ 
oppressed. 

Epic. — Republics  have  at  no  time  endvied  ihii 
ignominy,  nor  in  ours  has  a  perfidious  and  feiockKe 
conqueror  imported  it. 

Met. — Well,  I  know  that,  even  with  me,  p 
are  averse  to  the  discussion  of  politics,  asthesisl- 
ter  most  likely  to  disturb  the  eqnqniae  of  ^i 
mind ;  but  we  are  living  at  a  time  when  <m  wij 
existence  as  a  nation  is  involved  in  then.  I^ 
aristocracy  placed  at  the  side  of  Philip  the  st^ 
able,  and  indeed  the  only  able  one,  of  ourgeoeitis- 
His  probity  and  his  prejudices  clung  together. 

Epic. — Unhappy  Phoecian  !  Unhappy  AtheM- 
When  Thebes  fell  the  earth  recoiled;  no  igstood 
upright  but  Demosthenes,  Thousands  at  his  vcia 
rose  up  again  from  the  dust  only  to  fall  for  CTcr  od 
the  plain  of  Choeronicia. 

Met. — Insiitutions  are  now  established  Cor  \» 
benefit  of  a  few  families.  Instead  of  a  TheeaS) 
a  Ceorops,  a  Cedms,  and  a  Solon,  whatbeitiiltt* 
are  now  become  our  governors  I 

Epic. — Philip  left  a  successor,  who  inherited » 
his  vices,  little  of  his  sagacity,  which  in  a  F*^ 
is  sometimes  equivalent  to  a  virtue.  But  W 
might  have  been  the  benefactor,  not  only  of  his o*' 
people,  but  also  of  many  others.  Perhaps,  is ' 
politician,  it  was  reasonable  in  him  to  attoop^  ^ 
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eonqnest  of  Booetia^  and  the  whole  eoa9t  aa  f ar  as 
BjzaDtiam,  and  beyond.  Yet  even  that  is  doubtful ; 
for  althoagh  the  city  is  tbe  best  adapted  to  com- 
merce of  any  in  Europe,  it  might  on  that  very  ac- 
couat  become  his  capital,  and  thereby  ha?e  changed 
tbe  character  and  counteracted  the  interests  of  the 
Macedonians.  It  would,  howeyer,  have  preserved 
to  him  a  barrier  against  the  Scythians,  who,  when- 
erer  they  become  as  unwise  as  we  are,  will  attempt 
to  extend  their  prodigioualy  vast  territory,  and  go 
hnnting  in  pursuit  of  riches  and  luxuries.  I  do 
not  wonder,  nor  am  I  displeased,  at  finding  you  in- 
attentive to  my  discourse.  Menander,  in  early  day, 
opened  the  sluice  of  this  muddy  stream. 

Met. — ^Pardon  me,   pardon  me ;   my  thoughts 
vcre  wanderiog  far  from  public  affairs,  and  (may  I 
confess  it)  even  from  this  quiet  soene.      I  came 
late  to  you  that  your  other  friends  might  have  been 
gone  away,  and  that  I  might  confer  with  you  pri- 
Tately. 
Epic. — On  what  subject  ? 
Met. — I  hardly  dare  lay  it  before  you. 
£pic.~- Speak  confidently.      There  are  many 
things  of  which  I  am  utterly  ignorant,  much  as  I 
mav  have  thought  about  them.     You  will  presently 
find  it  out. 

Met.— -Never  was  I  less  bold  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion.   Would  you  advise  me  to  many  P 

Epic. — Certainly  not.  You  are  richer  in  wis- 
dom than  in  the  ordinaxy  means  of  living ;  do  not 
throw  away  that,  and  the  credit  it  gives  you.  Per- 
haps there  maj  be  a  trifle  of  dower ;  but,  0  Me- 
trodoms,  there  is  much,  very  much,  which  a  father 
hs  no  power  of  giving  with  his  daughter. 

Met. — I  expect  no  dower,  or  very  little,  for 
Pbeedimus  has  two  sons,  and  another  daughter, 
vbo  is  lame  and  helpless.  It  is  this,  besides  my 
knowledge  of  his  poverty  and  probity,  which  makes 
me  desirous  of  acceding  to  his  wishes. 
Epic. — To  marry  his  daughter  P 
Met. — Even  so.  Believe  me  (indeed  I  know 
you  do)  I  never  once  thought  of  what  might  lie 
within  his  competence  of  bestowing  on  his  child. 
Yoa  smile. 

Epic. — ^With  your  sagacity,  great  as  it  is,  you 
have  not  comprehended  me.  What  the  father  is 
unable  to  give,  the  daughter  may  be  equally 
anable.  You  are  my  elder  by  several  years,  0 
Metrodorus^*  and  can  hardly  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  superintend  the  education  of  a  family. 
If  jou  are  happy  now,  continue  so  ;  if  unhappy, 
troid  the  chance  of  being  so  more  and  more.  The 
bead  beginning  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  years 
droops  irrecoverably  at  a  small  addition  falling  on 
it  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  When  a  man  utters 
the  oommoneat,  the  most  ancient,  the  most  eternal 
3f  exdamations,  Horn  could  I  ever  have  been  auch  a 
^ool !  we  may  be  sure  that  others  have  already  said 
^he  same  thing  of  him,  and  not  with  the  same  de- 
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jeotion.  Pleasures  are  soon  absorbed ;  they  soon 
evaporate  in  the  heat  of  youth,  and  leave  no  tra- 
ces behind  them ;  but  sorrows  lay  waste  what  they 
overflow,  and  we  have  neither  time  nor  art  to  re- 
move the  obstruction  and  counteract  the  sterility. 

Met. — 0  Epicurus !  Are  we  not  all  of  ua  de- 
sirous to  communicate  with  a  friend  our  anxiety 
and  our  content  P  Should  we  not  participate  and 
exchange  them  P 

Epic. — Communicate   your  happiness   freely 
confine  your  discontent  within  your  own  bosom. 
There  chastise  it ;  be  sure  it  deserves  its  chastise- 
ment. 

Met. — In  my  proposed  change  of  life  I  see 
nothing  to  reprehend,  and  little  to  fear. 

Epic. — On  the  sea  before  you  the  venture  is  a 
costly  one,  the  wrecks  frequent.  Let  those  hoist 
the  sails  who  know  how  to  reef  them.  At  our 
time  of  life,  Metrodorus,  the  comeliness  of  form 
and  feature  has  left  us.  Nature  ordains  that  these 
should  attract  the  other  sex  towards  us.  It  may 
be  that  in  earlier  days  they  made  an  impression 
which  years  have  not  effiiced.  Is  it  so,  my  friend, 
with  you  P 

Met. — No,  indeed ;  but  she  loves  me  because 
her  father  loves  me,  and,  let  me  add,  because 
you  do. 

Epic.-^Such  a  contract  of  marriage  is  not  sealed 
with  a  wax  which  soon  loses  its  impression. 

Met. — ^Blessings  on  the  man  who  made  her 
heart  docile  and  virtuous ;  'twas  you. 

Epic. — ^I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  her.  la 
she  young  and  personable  P 

Met. — Alas!  she  is  young;  her  twenty-fiflbh 
year  is  commencing.  I  never  heard  that  she  is 
handsome ;  she  may  be.  But  0,  Epicurus,  if  you 
could  see  her  spin !  if  you  could  taste  (as  I  hope 
you  will  soon  do  at  our  wedding-feast)  the  delicious 
rye-bread  she  makes !  I  do  assure  you  that,  with 
the  barley  and  millet  in  it,  it  is  as  white  as  my 
hand. 

Epic. — ^Here,  my  old  friend,  we  are  within  the 
range  of  probabilities. 

Met. — O  Epicurus !  I  am  transported  at  the 
prospect  of  my  happiness.  When  she  loses  her 
father,  she  wiU  find  me. 

Epic. — Now  say  I  to  you,  Metrodorus,  what  I 
never  said  to  another :  I  deliver  to  your  keeping 
the  most  abstruse  and  the  most  dubious  of  my 
doctrines.     Never  divulge  it. 

Met. — Impart  it  first. 

Epic. — Marry.  Good,  generous,  MetrodomSy 
in  thy  heart  lies  thy  wisdom ;  nor  there  only :  tbe 
vase  is  capacious,  but  the  luxuriant  plant  over- 
runs the  marge  on  every  side. 

Met. — ^You  ponder,  even  after  the  delivery  of 
your  sentence. 

Epic. — ^There  are  two  things  which,  beyond  all 
others,  both  experienced  and  inexperienced  shouhl 
alike  be  slow  to  recommend. 

Met. — Have  you  stated  tbem  in  any  of  your 
writings  P  9 

Epic-^I  often  have  reflected,  bat  never  hftTe 
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wniten  upon  them.  The  two  tilings  are  medicine 
and  matrimony.  What  is  good  for  this  patient  is 
inapplicable  to  that.  How  many  have  murdered 
both  stranger  and  friend  bj  advising  a  medica- 
ment which  to  others  may  perhaps  have  been  salu- 
tary 1  How  many  have  found  under  the  saffron 
strewn  thinly  in  the  path  of  Hymen,  the  pungent 
and  crooked  and  entangliog  thcHrn !  Inconsiderate, 
and  worse  than  inconsiderate,  is  inducing  the  un- 
wary to  deviate  from  a  path  which  lies  open  and 
smooth  before  him,  and  where  he  is  walking  on  con- 
tentedly. The  married  soon  discover  each  others 
faults  and  imperfeotiona ;  soon  lose  sight  of  what 
attracted  them,  and  the  eyes  sometimes  droop, 
sometimes  wander.  The  bride  too  frequently  sheds 
her  petab  in  the  pordi ;  the  wife  treads  upon  them, 
and  they  are  swept  away.  Instead  of  lute  and 
lyre,  sounds  are  presently  heard  within  the  house 
louder  than  the  cymbal,  but  unlike  it,  unless  in 
dashing.  It  will  not  be  thus  with  you,  my  Me- 
trodohis ;  therefore  to  you  say  I — marry  !   marry  ! 


MENANDER  AND   EPICURCS. 

Menahder. — Anotlier  year !  another  year  !  my 
old  friend !  To  the  garden !  to  the  garden  once 
more,  said  I  to  myself,  as  the  dawn  entered  my 
chamber. 

Epicurus. — Sit  down  by  me ;  you  seem 
fatigued. 

Menait. — ^The  sun  is  now  ascending  the  heavens 
at  full  speed.  I  prefer  the  white  dapples  of  his 
horses,  such  as  I  saw  when  we  were  starting  to- 
gether, to  their  fume  and  foam  which  I  now  feel 
about  me.  Ah,  Epicurus  I  I  wish  I  was  as  thin 
as  you  are.  A  few  stadions  make  me  drag  my 
heels  after  me  with  a  chain  about  them. 

Epic. — ^If  you  were  as  thin  and  angular  as  I 
am,  the  arts  would  have  lost  a  rich  ornament. 
Your  statue,  in  a  sitting  posture,  is  the  most  beau- 
ful  and  the  most  characteristic  of  any  in  our  city. 
There  is  ease  in  thoughtfulness,  and  pleasantry  in 
wisdom ;  there  is  also  a  warm  day,  like  the  present, 
in  the  attitude. 

Menak. — The  gods  be  gracious  to  me  I  but  they 
have  scarcely  left  breath  enough  in  my  body  to 
walk  twenty  more  paces. 

Epic.— And  why  should  you  ? 

Menan. — To  gather  another  cyclamer.  Since 
the  last,  Actene  bas^  bequeathed  to  you,  I  hear, 
the  greater  part  of  her  property ;  just  as  if  her 
wishes  that  you  wt}uld  espouse  her  Tormissa  had 
been  accomplished. 

Enc. — We  were  born  in  the  same  Olympiad,  if 
not  in  the  same  Archonate.  Thramites,  her  hus- 
band, was  willing  and  desirous  that  I  should  edu- 
cate their  daughter.  He  often  brought  her  with 
him  to  hear  me,  while  she  was  yet  a  child.  Un- 
learned BS  he  ¥ras,  he  had  collected  many  books, 
some  in  Athens,  some  in  Miletus,  some  on  the 
borders  of  the  Nile.    Bebg  a  merchant,  he  was 


obliged  to  take  in  payment  these  occasionallj;  taH 
he  consulted  me  what  authors  the  Utile  girl  sIiobU 
read.  Never  was  I  more  puuded ;  at  Ust  I  n- 
commended  "  ^sop's  Fables  "  and  the  **  Bistoiiea 
of  Herodotus ;  '*  but  under  my  tuition.  The  ^ 
mother  stealthily  interfered,  but  I  dissembled  dt 
knowledge  of  this  interference.  Tennisss  vas  ad- 
monished by  me  to  obey  her  in  all  things,  espeeiilh 
in  regard  to  the  gods. 

Mbnav. — ^Tou  astonish  me. 

Efio. — ^My  good  Menander  !  obedience  to 
parents,  in  aU  things  lawful,  is  the  most  sacred  of 
duties,  and  the  earliest  to  be  taught.  We  knov 
not  what  the  gods  may  hereafter  give  as,  oriaind 
for  us ;  but  we  do  know  that  th^  have  giren  bs 
parents.  We  do  know  that  parents  love  vs  in- 
stinctively, and  that  one  of  them  hath  suffered 
much  for  us  ere  she  knew  us.  Gratitude  tbes, 
wliich  is  the  better  part  of  religion,  and  worth  all 
the  rest,  even  of  the  purer,  draws  us  towards  tk 
sources  of  our  existence. 

Mbnan. — ^Leontion  has  related  to  me  that  bcr 
friend  Termissa  was  averse  to  study. 

Epic. — ^The  fault,  if  there  is  any  faalt  ia  it, 
is  mine.  I  would  not  perplex,  or  suffer  her  to  ke 
perplexed,  by  systems  of  what  we  call  philosophy- 
But  we  often  read  together  a  few  pages  of  Naiatal 
History  from  the  entertaining  and  iostracttTe  pajes 
of  Aristotle. 

Menan.— What  is  become  of  the  numcwa 
volumes  collected  by  her  father  ? 

Epic. — They  are  solJ,  and  carried  to  Alex- 
andria. 

Menan. — Actene,  it  is  said,  bequeathed  tlea 
all  to  you,  together  with  the  rest  of  her  property. 

Epic — She  did. 

Menan. — And  you  sold  them  ? 

Epic. — No,  indeed;  but  in  my  small  liona 
there  is  no  room  for  books  or  property.  It  couii 
however,  hold  a  porphyry  vase  large  enough  for  a 
child  to  bathe  in,  and  two  additional  volames,  oce 
the  Odyssea,  the  other  the  poems  of  SimooMies. 

Menan. — Dissemble  no  more  your  Iotc  of  pel- 
try; one  of  these  contains  the  most  imagioaiire, 
the  other  the  purest,  the  tenderest,  the  cost 
el^nt. 

Epic. — ^The  Odyssea  was  my  ddight  in  boj- 
hood. 

Menan. — Simonides  must  have  dnvn  forti 
some  of  your  earliest  and  your  latest  tears. 

Epic— For  which  reason  I  was  resohed  tirj 
should  draw  forth  none  more  preeioos.  Two  ▼»« 
before  the  death  of  Termissa,  I  found  her  ^ia 
these  pages  in  her  hands.  " Termissa,"  »dl. 
"give  me  the  mile  thai  do^s  not  tparkUf''  ^ 
sparkle  ran  down  her  cheeks,  the  smile  IcR  »■ 
''  Give  me  thai  book,''  She  gave  it,  and  I  took  < 
home.  Within  the  hour  I  returned,  earning  tbe 
Odyssea  with  me.  She  was  silting  »^m«»^°J12 
pecting  me,  yet  looking  as  one  expeelant.  •*  ^^ 
yon*'  said  she,  ''thank  jw,  Spienrm!  It  «; 
silly  in  me  to  shed  a  tear ;  one  who  am  «  *?P' 
The  happy  one  sighed;  the  wise  one  vtf  «* 
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fouoded.  "  Termissa,"  said  I,  "  we  will  mako  an 
eichaoge.  Here  is  a  book  containing  more  true 
tenderness  than  yours  does,  together  with  trials  of 
endaianoe,  Tictory  orer  Tain  wishes,  reward  for 
fidelity,  and  retnm  to  domestic  peace."  One 
deeper  sigh  ensned. 

Menajt. — Long  treasured  in  the  bosom  of 
Epicurus,  it  now  breathes  sofUj  on  his  friends. 

Epic. — Seven  years,  or  nearly  eight,  has  that 
shadow  gone  among  those  other  shadows  which 
Tsnish  in  suocessiou  from  the  earth.  Can  you  tell 
me,  eoold  I  ever  tell  myself,  whether  she  has  left 
me  more  of  paiu  or  pleasure  P  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  thought  of  her  while  she  was  llTing  with 
less  of  tenderness  than  I  do  now.  Often  with 
anxiety  then,  now  with  none.  Memory  grows 
more  and  more  merdfol ;  and  the  harrow  roots  up 
the  weeds  for  wholesome  seeds  to  grow. 

MxiTAK. — ^When  we  met  in  this  garden  last  year, 
we  threw  away  on  politics  as  much  time  as  we 
ooold  have  counted  a  hundred  in,  and  been  better 
employed  in  doing  it.  Leontion  tells  me  that  you 
no  longer  are  communicative  with  her  about  her 
jounger  friend.  Hardly  then  can  I  expect  that 
JOQ  will  be  more  so  with  roe,  desirous  as  I  am  of 
hearing  whatever  I  can  learn  about  one  who 
brought  to  you  so  much  happiness. 

Eric. — Incredulous  as  you  must  be,  Ijeontion 
was  jealous.     No  wonder,  you  laugh. 

Mbkan. — Incredulity  is  not  much  addicted  to 
laughter.  Pour  years  are  somewhat  more  than  an 
Olympiad  in  the  days  of  women.  Such,  if  I  re- 
member, was  about  the  difference  in  theirs ;  and 
Leontion  must  now  have  seen  the  lugubrious  flight 
of  thirty  years.  She  speaks  of  you  with  reverence, 
which  a  man  beyond  fifty  must  do  his  best  to  bear. 
I  suspect  that  my  seated  figure  would  hardly  have 
procured  for  me  such  an  expression.  And  now, 
may  I  ask  of  you  whether  you  possess  any  little 
statue  of  the  sweet  Termissa  ? 

Epic. — None. 

Men  AN. — My  question,  I  fear,  is  imprudent, 
and  offends. 

Epic. — Fear  no  such  a  thing.  Whatever  is  in- 
teresting to  me,  is  interesting  to  my  friend. 

MisNAN. — The  spring,  I  remember,  wailed  for 
Termissa,  and  would  not  go  without  her. 

Epic. — ^We  crowned  her  with  some  of  the  fiow- 
erashe  had  cherished.  Maternal  fondness,  not 
without  an  apprehension  that  her  beauty  might 
attract  the  Macedonian,  kept  her  within  the  house, 
when  the  fresh  air  might  have  been  beneficial  to 
her  health. 

Me5ah. — O  Spicurus  !  in  my  own  despite,  and 
in  despite  of  my  piety,  you  drive  mo  again  into 
politics.  Never  have  I  cursed  the  Macedonians  so 
heartily  for  the  shame  and  sorrow  they  have  in- 
flicted on  US,  as  for  the  few  of  them  which  dark^ 
cned  the  house  of  Termissa.  And  now  let  me 
repeat  to  you  a  few  verses  which  are  neither  comic 
nor  consolatory ;  nor  suck  perhaps  as  will  ever  be 
9un^  at  the  festivals  of  those  barbarians.     They 


arc  more  applicable  to  the  people  of  Attica,  and 
some  others : — 

Te  whom  your  earthly  gods  oondemn  to  heave 
The  itone  of  Sisyphus  uphill  for  ever, 

Do  not,  if  ye  have  heard  of  him,  helieve, 
Ai  your  forefathers  did,  that  he  was  dever. 

Strength  in  his  arm,  and  wisdom  in  his  head. 
He  woald  have  harl*d  his  torment  higher  still. 

And  wonld  hare  brooght  them  down  with  ity  instead 
Of  thns  tnrmoiling  at  their  wanton  wilL 

Epic. — ^Methinks  it  would  have  been  more  god* 
like  if  they  had  inspired  him  to  break  the  stone, 
and  had  kept  him  to  mend  the  roads  with  it.  But 
such  imaginations  are  as  ill  adapted  to  our  garden 
as  iron  benches  would  be  offering  us  rest,  and  giving 
us  uneasiness  and  disquiet.  If  hereabout  are  only 
a  few  tufts  of  smooth  and  soft  grass,  we  need  not, 
however,  peer  into  every  quarter  for  the  sharpest 
flints  to  set  our  feet  on.  If  we  have  no  images  of 
nymphs  and  naiads  let  us,  at  least,  be  exempt  from 
such  as  represent  the  stronger  animals  tearing  and 
devouring  the  weaker. 

Mbnak. — We  have  numerous  artists  chiselling 
in  this  school  who  thrive  prodigiously. 

Epic. — ^Verily  the  stones  are  broken  small 
enough,  but  the  other  party  will  never  do  the 
business,  with  their  present  overseers.  You  have 
taken  me  for  a  moment  out  of  the  chamber  in 
which  I  loved  to  linger. 

Menak. — If  there  is  no  indiscretion  in  the 
request,  I  would  entreat  to  enter  it  witb  you 
again ;  for  I  much  admired  the  chamber  of  that 
powerful  and  innocent  girl,  and  I  have  often  been 
desirous  of  seeing  it  reflected  by  you  in  some  calm 
later  hour ;  the  hour  is  now  come.' 

Epic. — There  is  cheerfulness  in  the  sunshine, 
but  there  is  somewhat  in  the  dusk  beyond  the  best 
of  cheerfulness.  Light  was  withdrawn  from  me 
with  Termissa ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  glare  of  day 
that  we  see  the  stars  and  feci  the  coolness  of  the 
heavens.  In  the  morn  of  life  we  are  alert,  we  are 
heated  in  its  noon,  and  only  in  its  decline  do  we 
repose. 

Menan. — But  you  in  every  stage  of  it  have 
been  temperate  and  serene. 

Epic. — None  are ;  but  some  greatly  more  than 
others.  Abstinence  from  public  life,  and  from 
general  society,  has  given  me  leisure  for  thought 
and  meditation.  Metrodorus  and  you  are  the  only 
men  I  have  admitted  to  familiarity. 

Menan. — Never  were  two  more  different. 

Epic. — In  habitudes  and  pursuits.  You  propel 
your  thoughts  into  action,  anid  throw  wisdom  into 
the  gaping  mouth  of  the  laughing  multitude. 
Metrodorus  turns  his  little  fish  on  the  gridiron  over 
a  handful  of  charcoal,  puts  it  between  two  slices  of 
black  bread  and  two  rows  of  ready  teeth,  swallows 
a  large  cnpful  of  fresh  water,  and  sleeps  soundly 
after  it. 

Menan. — I  doubt  whether  Termissa  would  have 
been  contented  with  his  repast. 
Epic. — She  preferred  her  motber*S|  and  ev^u 
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mine,  althougli  I  seldom  offered  to  her  more  than 
a  small  basketful  of  well  ripened  fruit,  which  she 
usually  carried  home  with  her  ;  because  the  figs  of 
this  garden,  especially  the  green  and  the  yellow, 
were  in  favour  with  her  mother. 

Menan. — And  now  tell  rae,  if  not  disagreeable 
to  you,  how  it  happened  that  her  mother,  so  fond 
of  her,  never  thought  of  employing  a  sculptor  to 
retain  her  youth  and  beauty. 

Epic. — Earlier  she  might  never  have  thought  of 
losing  her ;  later,  when  I  suggested  that  it  should 
be  done  in  the  meridian  of  her  health  and  love- 
liness, she  laughed  at  my  enthusiasm,  "  Time  enough 
yet  **  said  she.  0  Menander !  what  miseries  in  all 
ages  have  these  three  words  produced !  How  many 
duties  have  they  caused  to  be  unfulfilled !  how 
many  keen  regrets  have  they  excited  1  When  the 
mother  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  that  her  girl's  slen- 
der form  grew  slenderer,  she  sent  for  tho  same 
sculptor  who  had  been  so  successful  m  me.  Ter- 
missa  was  never  disobedient  to  her  mother,  but  she 
now  was  incompliant.  Was  it  thai  I  might  be  sent 
lor  to  give  my  opinion  P  I  was  sent  for,  and  went. 
Several  days  had  passed  since  I  had  seen  her.  She 
was  now  sitting  on  the  bedside,  in  a  close  yellow 
tonic,  not  reaching  the  grey  sandals.  *'  See  how 
thin  she  is,**  said  Actene.  I  stopped  the  hand 
that  was  on  the  shoulder !  Termissa  smiled  ap- 
provingly. "  Do  you  desire  my  bust,  0  Epicurus  P" 
**  JBwf  ?  child  !  ^iatue  we  want.**  She  opened  her 
eyes  wide,  turned  them  away  from  us,  caught  up 
Jier  pillow,  buried  her  (ace  in  it,  and  said,  almost 
inaudibly,  "  0  moiher,  mother  /  **     «  We  will  have 


Termissa,"  said  I,  "  we  will  have  no  statue,  m 
bust."  She  turned  round  laoguidljand  kissed  bit 
hand  and  cheek ;  then,  turning  to  her  Diother,  ^^i 
said  to  her,  "  Thank  for  me,  bless  for  me,  E^. 
curus."  Little  thought  I,  and  little  thought  k- 
tene,  that  our  beloved  one  was  so  soon  about  to 
leave  us.  My  visits  had  been  frequent,  bat  ir- 
regular. Usually  I  went  to  the  house  at  nooa, 
when  the  citizens  and  soldiers  were  at  dinoer  c: 
asleep ;  and  the  distance  was  short.  Actene  toil 
me  that  one  day,  shortly  after  the  customary  hodr, 
she  found  her  child  weak  and  fevered,  aud  coui 
not  refrain  from  telling  her.  The  reply  wis>  M 
may  be  weak  and  feverish,  but  Epicurus  is  wise: 
than  either  of  us,  and  if  he  were  not  confident  a  .i 
certain  of  my  speedy  recovery,  he  would  not  ii;.^ 
been  absent  from  us  three  whole  days."  Indeed  I 
was  unaware  of  any  danger.  The  first  daj  Actc; 
sent  her  maid  for  me,  and  I  met  her  on  the  nftl 
On  my  first  inquiry,  she  told  me  her  young  duj 
tress  had  recovered  all  her  freshness  and  had  gai&ci 
more.  I  found  it  true.  The  morning  vm  exft> 
sively  hot.  I  kissed  her  forehead ;  she  took  cj 
hand  and  kissed  it.  "Remember the  strawberries' 
said  she,  and  a  faint  blush  and  fainter  smile  "^Y- 
momentarily  over  her  cheek.  •*  The  blossoms  idiij; 
be  dropping  fast,  and  the  fruit  mast  be  settite; 
water  it  for  me;  I  cannot  go  and  help  yon."  Sk 
sighed,  leaned  forward,  and  I  csoght  lier  inE-j 
arms.  "Kindkeari,"  said  Aofccae  to  oc;  ji^ 
might  hare  said,  broken  one.  Inoonsidente  i  i^ 
consistent!  When  Ifonnissa  bad  for eTe9rewMlt<) 
weep,  I  wept. 
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It  is  not  many  years  since,  that  among  the  com- 
mercial circles  of  St.  Petersburgh,  no  name  was 
mentioned  with  more  respect  than  that  of  Andreas 
Diebitsch,  as  a  good  man,  an  honest  trader,  aud  an 
energetic  man  of  business ;  combined  qualities  that 
bad  not  only  filled  his  warehouses  with  goods,  but 
also  his  coffers  with  gold,  and  made  him  the  owner 
of  bonds  and  securities,  and  many  other  valuable 
properties.  Still  he  relaxed,  not  in  his  efforts,  but 
went  on  adding  and  still  adding,  as  if  he  feared 
want  might  overtake  him  before  the  death  that  his 
white  hairs  might  have  whispered  was  drawing  very 
near. 

And  to  inherit  all  this  v/ealth  he  had  but  two 
grand  children,  the  orphan  daughters  of  his  only 
son ;  two  sweet,  gentle,  soft-eyed  girb,  whose 
hearts  were  bound  closely  together  in  the  concen* 
trated  affection  there  were  so  few  to  share ;  wear- 
ing  their  costly  robes,  and  dwelling  in  their  luxu- 
rious home,  with  the  simple  unconsciousness  of 
those  who  have  never  known  ought  else ;  and,  un- 
thinking of  the  large  dowries  their  grandfather 
was  so  dib'gently  increasing,  living  happily  among 


the  flowers  in  their  summer  garden,  and  the  bin- 
by  their  winter  stove. 

Without  other  companionship,  Petrowua  ati 
Mata  Diebitsch  had  grown  to  womauhood— ^j 
they  had  from  their  childhood  been  motheries,  i&i 
their  grandfather  had  never  introduced  the©  to  u 
amusements  that  brightened  the  youth  of  oth»  cj 
their  sex.  In  their  simplicity  they  never  an- 
them ;  but  within  the  high  walls  that  shut  tkc 
out  from  the  world,  they  lived  lives  as  calm  *^ 
beautiful  as  their  flowers,  and  their  heaiis  v&;e 
light  as  their  birds  when  they  poured  fortii^' 
morning  song.  Beyond  those  walls  th^  ^^ 
went,  except  tx)  mass,  or  someUmes  for  i  «^" 
sail  on  the  moon-lit  Neva,  or  in  vlnitt  for  •  ^^^ 
over  the  snow  in  their  sledge. 

In  this  tranquil  life  years  had  passed  on.  ^ 
already  Petrowna  was  twenty-twa  It  *•*  . 
birthday,  and  in  honour  of  the  occasion  ^^"^ 
ter's  were  to  drive  twelve  miles  out  of  S|.  ^^ 
burgh,  to  visit  Petrowna's  nurse,  »"7"*  "j;,' 
them  a  whole  sledge  full  of  giSU.  It  was  a  be^;^* 
ful  morning,  and  tho  sun  shone  ahnost  as  bf?  • 
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as  he  wafl  wont  to  do  on  their  annual  summer  ex- 
cursion to  Yisit  Mata's  nurse.  Wrapped  in  warm 
furs,  they  hardly  felt  the  cold  air  as  they  were 
drawn  o?er  the  snow  with  almost  railroad  speed  by 
their  high-bred  English  horses ;  while  on  the  clear 
frosty  air  rang  pleasantly  out  the  musical  chimes  of 
the  bells  which  decorateid  their  horses*  harness,  and 
were  the  only  tokens  of  their  otherwise  silent  ax)- 
proach. 

On  they  went  with  their  merry  music  over  the 
firm  snowy  roads,  between  the  lofty  snow-banks ; 
through  the  villages,  with  their  snow«covered  cot- 
tage8»  and  anow-encrusted  trees ;  and  across  fro- 
zen ri?ers  whose  very  existence  was  hidden  in 
snow,  until  they  arrived  at  the  cottage  of  nurse 
Nichols,  with  its  rugged  wooden  walls,  gay  with 
bright  coloured  pictures  painted  on  bark,  and  its 
abundant  sheep-skins,  that  were  more  comfortable 
than  sightly  ;  while  in  holiday  costume  beside  the 
stone,  sat  the  rosy-cheeked  old  dame,  awaiting  this 
annual  visit.  Bat  it  must  needs  be  a  brief  one, 
for  already  the  suu  was  stooping  over  the  pine 
forests  to  the  south-west,  and  the  short  day  would 
soon  be  ended  ;  and  leaving  behind  them  the  gifts 
tiiat  hardly  consoled  Nichda  for  their  departure, 
they  sprang  into  their  sledge,  and  were  whirled  off 
nith  all  the  speed  of  three  horses,  scarce  conscious 
of  tiie  light,  well-poised,  vehicle  beliind  them. 

Onward  the  horses  dashed,  as  if  rejoicing  that 
each  step  brought  them  nearer  home;  over  the 
snowy  hills,  and  down  the  icy  declivities  they 
bounded  with  the  same  fleetness ;  while  the  sisters 
laughed  gaily,  as  the  trees  and  cottages  seemed 
flashing  past  them,  and  the  driver's  eyes  sparkled 
with  the  excitement  of  their  race-like  speed.  At 
length,  in  descending  a  steeper  hill  than  ordinary, 
the  sledge  gave  an  unexpected  slant,  lost  its 
balance,  and  fell  over,  burying  the  whole  party  in 
the  snow,  while  the  horses,  entangled  among  the 
traces,  kicked  violently. 

An  overturn  among  the  snow  is  generally  more 
a  ludicrous  than  a  distressing  accident ;  but  they 
had  fallen  from  some  height,  and  that  tells,  even 
though  the  resting  place  be  snow,  and  not  only 
was  the  driver's  arm  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  horse, 
but  Petrowna  lay  insensible,  from  a  blow  received 
from  some  projection  of  the  sledge.  Mata,  and 
the  maid  who  had  accompanied  them,  knelt  by  her, 
almost  in  despair,  while  the  uninjured  man-servant 
was  fruitlessly  endeavouring  to  catch  the  head  of 
the  foremost  horse,  when  the  distant  tinkle  of 
sledge-bells  came  floating  over  the  snow.  With 
vhat  stilled  anxious  hearts  they  listened,  lest  the 
sledge  should  not  be  coming  that  way.  But 
loader  and  buder  grew  the  welcome  sound,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  sledge  appeared  over  the  top  of 
the  hill.  At  once  it  drew  up,  and  its  occupants — 
a  gentleman  and  two  servants — came  to  their  aid. 

With  this  new  assistance,  the  horses  were  soon 
got  on  their  feet,  the  sledge  replaced,  and,  with 
more  difficulty,  Petrowna  restored  to  consciousness. 
The  stranger  watched  in  silence  her  sister  and 
setTant  bathing  her  temples  and  hands  with  some 


strong  spirit  he  had  given  them ;  his  eyes  dwelt 
earnestly  on  the  delicate  features,  now  almost  as 
white  as  the  snow  around  her,  the  dark  brown 
silken  tresses,  swept  back  from  her  brow,  and  tho 
little  hands  crossed  unconsciously  upon  hor  breast 
—  perliaps  he  thought  how  much  she  resembled  a 
blighted  lily.  At  length  she  gave  a  deep  sigh, 
while  the  eyelids  quivered,  and  opened  on  a  sceno 
she  could  not  comprehend.  Tor  a  moment,  the 
gentleman — whom  liis. servant  addressed  as  Count 
Arickoff — retired,  but  the  next  he  returned,  to 
carry  Petrowna  to  his  sledge,  for  their  own  was  too 
much  injured  to  be  fit  for  their  reception — though 
one  of  the  Count's  servants  was  to  remain  with 
their  own  to  arrange  it  for  bringmg  home  the 
wounded  man. 

Thenceforward  the  lives  of  the  sisters  was  far 
less  lonely,  for  rarely  did  a  day  pass  that  brought 
not  Count  Arickoff  to  their  house — first  to  inquire 
for  Petrowna  (who  was  for  some  time  an  invalid), 
and  then  on  a  variety  of  excuses,  so  slight  that 
the  sisters  could  scarcely  remember  what  they 
were,  yet  sufficient  to  procure  his  admission  to 
those  who  were  so  unconscious  of  etiquette  as 
these  unworldly  girls,  and  their  scarce  more  worldly 
grandfather,  though  it  is  but  doing  the  merchant 
justice,  to  say  that  he  never  suspected  the  young 
noble  had  any  motive  in  his  visits  (unless  it  might 
be  to  drink  his  fine  wines),  for  in  his  eyes  his 
granddaughters  were  still  two  children,  who  could 
not  by  any  possibility  influence  the  actions  of 
any. 

But  there  was  one  more  clearsighted — Alexis 
Federoff,  a  young  clerk  of  the  merchant,  who, 
being  an  orphan,  had  lived  in  his  house  from  his 
youth.  With  a  lowering  brow  aud  suspicious  eye 
did  he  note  each  visit  of  the  Count,  and  from  the 
retired  comer  where  he  sat,  apparently  occupied 
with  a  book,  did  he  watch  his  every  word  and 
look.  But  soon  the  young  clerk's  brow  eieared 
and  his  eye  grew  calm,  as  he  perceived  that  all  the 
Count's  attention  was  bestowed  on  Petrowna,  and 
that  Mata — in  his  eyes  the  fairer  and  gentler — sat 
by  almost  unnoticed.  And,  half  unconsciously  to 
herself,  Petrowna  learned  to  prize  this  homage,  and 
to  watch  as  the  usual  hour  came  round  for  the 
young  Count's  step.  And  rarely  did  he  fail  her, 
but,  with  some  song  or  flower  for  her,  or  newly 
arrived  tidings  from  the  seat  of  war  for  the  mer- 
chant, he  made  his  daily  appearance. 

"  He  was  a  good  youth  and  a  kind,"  said  the 
old  man,  and  his  granddaughter's  young  heart 
echoed  the  words.  They  lived  too  far  apart  from 
the  usual  circles  of  Count  Arickoff  to  hear  the 
rumours  that  were  rife  among  them — that  he  was 
a  spendthrift  and  a  gambler — that  there  was 
nothing  left  to  need  locking  in  his  ancestral  coffers 
— that  he  liad  exhausted  well-nigh  every  mode  of 
raising  money,  and  that  enormous  debts  were 
pressing  upon  him.  Had  Andreas  Diebitsch  heard 
this,  he  might  have  remembered  the  large  fortunes 
of  his  granddaughter's — had  Petrowna  heard  it 
she  would  have  wept  herself  to  sleep,  instead  of 
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Biaklag  placidly  into  it  with  tko  oolio  oC  Ariokoff's 
softest  toaes  murmuring  ia  her  ear. 

Time  passed  on,  and  brought  changes  with  it. 
Ale&is  Federoff  no  longer  sat  in  his  uaaal  place,  for 
he  was  gone  for  a  year  to  Copenhagen  to  look  after 
a  business  transaction.  Before  he  went  he  bowed 
himself  down  in  lowly  reverence  before  Mata,  and 
confessed  the  Iovq  that  had  filled  his  heart  for 
years — a  lore  that  dared  ask  for  no  return  ;  and, 
pressing  bis  lips  on  Mata's  hand,  he  went  forth  on 
his  journey,  leaving  her  in  tears.  A  few  week's 
more  and  the  old  merchant  closed  his  eyes  on  his 
gold,  and  was  borne  to  his  last  resting-place  with 
all  the  pomp  of  wealth.  The  sisters  mourned 
deeply  for  their  aged  relative,  who  had  been  so 
tender  of  them,  and  so  kind.  He  reaped  the 
reward  in  the  tears  shed  on  his  grave ;  and  it  was 
long  ere  even  Fetrowna  could  be  consoled,  though 
Count  Arickoft  was  not  wanting  in  kindness  and 
sympathy. 

By  Andreas  Diebitsch's  will,  trustees  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  winding  up  of  his  aff&irs.  As  his 
granddaughters  were  of  age,  no  guardians  were 
required  for  them  ;  and  in  their  hands,  according 
to  his  will,  were  placed  all  his  private  papers,  which 
the  trustees  recommended  their  examining  at  once. 
It  is  a  painful  task,  this  opening  the  unknown 
thought-chambers  of  those  who  have  passed  away, 
and  lookiug  on  things  that  were  perhaps  never 
meant  to  meet  our  eyes — relics  of  bygone  days 
they  thought  they  had  destroyed.  With  hearts 
awed  and  trembling,  Fetrowna  and  Mata  entered 
on  the  duty.  But  ere  long  their  cheeks  faded  to 
an  ashy  hue,  and  their  hands  clasped  each  other ; 
while  each  looked  on  her  sister's  face  with  eyes  of 
stony  despair. 

For  hours  they  sat  motionless,  as  if  petrified  by 
sudden  calamity.  The  sun  shone  down  gladdeningly 
on  their  fair  faces,  but  they  were  unconscious  of 
his  smile ;  the  roses  tapped  against  the  window, 
and  the  birds  sang  from  their  golden  cages  in  the 
garden ;  but  they  heard  them  not.  At  last  a  ser- 
vant came  to  say  that  Count  Arickoff  was  waiting 
in  their  morning  room. 

•*  Say  we  cannot  see  him — tell  him  what  we  are 
doing,'*  said  Petrowna  hastily;  and  the  servant 
retired. 

The  spell  was  broken,  and  they  threw  themselves 
into  each  others  arms,  with  a  violent  burst  of 
weeping.  "  We  are  alone  now  in  the  world  1" 
they  cried  ;  and  they  clung  almost  wildly  to  each 
other. 

In  those  few  hours  were  concentrated  for  the 
two  young  girls  more  than  the  grief  of  many  a 
lifetime.  A  blighting  horror,  that  no  time  could 
ever  remove,  had  settled  upon  them ;  a  thick  dark- 
ness, such  as  they  knew  had  enveloped  many  others, 
yet  never  thought  could  reach  themselves — had 
overwhelmed  them  without  hope  of  escape— they, 
the  wealthy,  the  refined,  the  gently-nurtered,  were 
bondswomen — serfs,  the  .  property  of  a  master 
whose  will  they  must  obey !     No  wonder  their 


young  hearts  almost  broke  bcncalli  so  terrible  a 
revelation. 

With  what  agonised  astonishment  did  tliej  reni 
the  tale  of  how  their  serf  grandfather  had— m< 
cording  to  a  custom  frequent  in  Eussia-Hxi  paj^ 
ment  of  a  small  annual  quit-rent  to  bis  ov&cr, 
Count  Yalousky,  been  permitted  to  engage  iu  trade 
on  his  own  account,  and  by  his  energy  and  intel- 
ligence risen  from  a  very  humble  position  to  vealtk 
and  consideration,  each  year  paying  with  his  in- 
creased means  a  larger  tribute.  As  time  went  oo, 
he  married  a  poor,  but  free  woman,  who  pissed 
away  without  ever  discovering  that,  by  her  mar- 
riage, she  had  become  a  serf.  She  left  a  bod,  serf 
born,  like  his  father,  and  in  his  turn,  he  married  i 
free  woman,  a  Dane  ;  and  both  had  gone  down  to 
their  graves,  leaving  to  their  children  thb  fearful 
inheritance. 

"  Many  times  have  I  entreated  to  he  allowed  i« 
purchase  my  freedom,"  wrote  the  old  merobaot  to 
his  granddaughters,  "  but  in  vain ;  neither  mj  old 
master,  nor  his  son,  the  present  Count,  would  hear 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  write  to  him  yourselves,  mj 
beloved  ones  ;  he  is  an  old  man  now,  and  perhaps 
in  the  thought  that  death  ia  drawing  near  he  mj 
have  mercy  on  your  youth  and  innocence." 

At  once  the  sisters  wrote,  offering  any  sun  their 
owners  liked  to  ask,  for  their  redemption— for  wlnt 
would  have  been  poverty  to  them  so  that  thejvere 
but  free.  And  when  the  letter  was  gone  the; 
wandered  about  the  garden,  clasped  tightl;  hand 
in  hand,  as  if  to  strengthen  their  failing  coonge; 
now  and  then,  in  their  sisterly  love,  speaking  sone 
word  of  hollow  hope,  that  came  not  from  the  heart, 
while  at  eveiry  rustling  leaf,  and  opeung  door, 
they  trembled  in  fear  of  the  answer  for  wlud  yet 
they  pined.  They  saw  no  one ;  even  Aricko(  dear 
as  he  was,  Petrowna  could  not  meet  him,  with  thai 
secret  on  her  heart ;  and  Mata  remembered  sadlf 
that  there  was  an  immeasurably  greater  abyss  tiian 
ever  between  her  and  Alexis  Federoff;  and  that  ho 
stood,  as  compared  to  her,  on  a  lofty  elevaUoB, 
from  which  he  could  only  descend  at  the  price  of 
peace  and  liberty. 

At  length  the  reply  came.  Their  petition  vu 
refused.  "  I  cannot  free  you,"  wrote  the  oU 
Count,  whose  hand  trembled  from  age,  **  I  have 
made  a  vow  never  to  liberate  a  serf,  and  I  caaoot 
break  it.  But  I  will  never  oppress  yoo,  only  pay 
me  the  same  tax  as  your  grandfather  did,  and  jfou 
may  enjoy  his  wealth  in  peace.  God  bless  yoQ»iny 
children !" 

There  was  then  no  hope,  they  must  reBMin 
bondwomen.  The  very  genUeneaa  and  kindacMof  the 
words  with  which  their  proprietor  sought  to  loAa 
the  matter  by  the  manner,  showed  that  be  woaI<) 
never  be  brought  to  rescind  his  unholy  vow.  Until 
the  denial  came,  they  did  not  know  bow  much 
they  had  hoped  for  success ;  and  even  the  pttMnae 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  live  unmolested 
had  litle  power  to  soften  their  disappointmeDi 

They  spoke  to  each  other  of  resignatioD,  m^  » 
thankfulness  that  their  lot  was  not  wone;  m 
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tfaej  strove  io  reason  themselves  into  it ;  but  they 
pined  and  drooped,  like  flowers  deprived  of  air 
and  water,  and  a  blight  fell  npon  them  left  by  the 
expiring  breath  of  their  extingnished  hopes.  Count 
ArickofiTs  visits,  too,  which  they  could  no  longer 
avoid,  brought  vnth  them  another  pavg,  to 
Fetrowna  so  distressing,  that  a  severe  nervous  ill- 
ness attacked  ber.  The  poor  girl  hoped  that  her 
sickness  was  unto  death;  that  the  great  God 
woold  loose  tbe  bonds  in  which  man  had  so  tightly 
bound  her;  and,  though  Mata  wept  bitterly,  she 
scarce  could  grudge  her  beloved  sister  the  boon  of 
release.  But  it  pleased  Qod  otherwise,  and  after 
a  time,  by  the  strong  aid  of  youth,  she  began  to 
recover,  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  left  St. 
Petersburg  tor  Helsingfors,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  seeking  change  of  air,  but  the  far  stronger 
secret  one  of  avoiding  Count  Arickoflf,  who,  on  his 
part,  was  anxiously  awaiting  Petrowna's  restoration 
to  health — for  his  difficulties  were  becoming  daily 
greater. 

One  day  there  canoe  an  unexpected  messenger 
to  Count  AriokofT,  to  apprise  him  of  the  death  of 
a  distant  relatiTe,  whose  heir  he  was.  How  he 
rejoiced  in  his  heart,  while  he  affected  regret  with 
bis  lips,  and  without  one  thought  of  Fetrowna,  he 
hastened  from  St.  Petersburg  to  take  possession  of 
Ms  new  inheritance,  though  his  joy  was  considerably 
damped  by  finding  it  much  beneath  his  expectation, 
and  quite  inadequate  to  remedy  the  ruin  wrought 
by  years  of  prodigality  and  immense  losses  at  the 
gaobg  table.  Bo  he  resolved  to  search  if  there 
was  not  some  way  of  making  his  possessions  more 
equal  to  his  necessities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
fab  fertile  mind  discovered  an  expedient. 

Meanwhile,  hearing  Arickoff  was  gone,  the  sis« 
ter's  returned  to  St.  Petersburgh,  sad,  subdued, 
but  calm,  and  prepared  to  submit  patiently  to  their 
strong,  though  unseen  chain.  But  one  day  there 
came  to  them  a  messenger  with  the  tidings  that 
their  old  master  was  dead,  and  that  his  successor 
required  their  presence  at  his  estate,  and  that  he 
«oold  himself  appoint  persons  to  look  after  their 
affairs. 

Of  all  the  thoughts  of  Petrowna  and  Mata  since 
tiie  discovery  of  their  serfdom,  all  their  imaginings 
of  tbe  various  sorrows  it  might  bring  upon  them, 
none  had  equalled  this  terrible  reality ;  for,  inex- 
perienoed  as  they  were,  they  at  once  perceived  that 
tbe  measure  of  liberty  that  their  father  and  grand- 
father had  enjoyed  was  not  to  be  their  portion,  but 
that  they  were  to  taste  the  reality  of  slavery ;  and 
wmehow  there  oame  into  their  minds  the  suspicion 
that  tbe  wealth  their  grandfather  had  amassed  was 
tbe  cause  of  all. 

And  for  them  there  was  no  redress — no  sanc- 
tuary;  the  life  they  had  hitherto  led  was  by  favour, 
not  by  right.  The  children  of  bondage,  they  must 
submit  unmurmuHngly  to  their  master's  will ;  and 
nlently,  though  with  many  tears,  they  left  the 
Bumptttous  home  to  which  they  should  never  return, 
>nd  entered  the  rude  cart  that  was  to  convey  them 
to  their  destination.     During  that  long  and  weary 


journey,  the  sisters  asked  no  question,  made  no 
complaint  of  the  manifold  liardships  for  which  their 
previous  life  had  so  little  fittod  them,  nor  spoke, 
unless  spoken  to ;  but  sat  silently  side  by  side, 
clinging  to  each  other  as  they  had  done  in  all 
their  previous  misfortunes — a  mutual  comfort  and 
yet  sorrow  in  the  thought  of  the  dear  one*8 
sufferings. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  their  owner's  estate ; 
and  there  their  misery  met  with  one  of  the  greatest 
aggravations  of  which  it  was  capable,  by  finding 
that  it  was  to  Petrowna's  devoted  lover  they  owed 
this  new  cahimity.  Petrowna  was  almost  stunned 
by  the  discovery.  Had  it  come  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  might  have  caused  her  another  illness  ; 
but  the  sisters  were  already  grown  old  in  sorrow, 
and  though  it  wounded  the  young  girl  deeply,  it 
was  borne  patiently  as  a  portion  of  her  burthen. 

Count  Arickoff  did  not  remain  to  face  his  vic- 
tims— he  had  abeady  returned  to  the  capital ;  and 
when  attired  in  peasant's  dress  the  delicately  nur- 
tured Petrowna  and  Mata  were  placed  in  the 
Count's  dairy  to  toil  beneath  the  eye  of  a  serf- 
taskmistress,  he  was  himself  lawfully  paying  his 
debts  with  the  wealth  Andreas  Diebitsoh  had 
gathered,  and  lulling  his  conscience  with  fresh 
draughts  of  pleasure  in  the  luxurious  city  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

Twelve  months  passed,  and  with  the  same  resigna* 
tion  with  which  they  had  met  their  chango  of 
fortune,  the  serf-bisters  oontinued  to  labour  among 
the  rugged  untutored  beings  to  whose  level  they 
were  now  reduced,  and  whose  rude  jests  and  rough 
manners  added  much  to  their  sufferings.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  interval  the  Count  had  visited 
the  estate,  but  they  had  neither  seen  him  nor  heard 
of  his  coming ;  it  was  even  rumoured  among  the 
domestics  that  he  was  soon  to  be  married  to  a 
wealthy  lady — ^and  still  the  sisters  remained  iu 
ignorance  of  it. 

One  day  Petrowna  had  been  despatched  to  the 
house — from  which  the  dairy  was  at  some  distance 
— with  a  cheese.  As  she  was  returning  her  eye 
fell  on  rather  an  uncommon  wild  flower  that  had 
been  a  favourite  of  hers  in  former  days,  and  that 
as  such  had  often  formed  part  of  the  bouquets  that 
Count  Arickoff  used  to  bring  her.  She  plucked 
it  and  clasped  it  to  her  heart  as  an  old  friend,  and 
shed  a  flood  of  tears  over  it,  as  if  relating  to  it  her 
sorrows.  But  soon  the  emotion  passed,  and  she 
went  on  quietly,  though  her  hands  still  clasped  the 
flower  with  which  so  many  remembrances  were 
entwined. 

Wrapped  in  thoughts  of  the  past  Petrowna  had 
almost  forgotten  the  present,  when  at  a  sudden 
turning  in  the  path  some  one  almost  came  against 
her.  She  started  back  in  surprise,  and  so  did  the 
stranger,  and  Petrowna  Diebitsch  and  Count 
Arickoff  stood  face  to  face.  How  deeply  the  poor 
girl  coloured  at  this  meeting  vrith  her  unworthy 
lover,  as  deeply  almost  as  if  her  bondage  had  been 
her  crime ;  while,  vrith  some  inarticulate  words,  the 
Count  hurried  past.     But  strive  as  he  would  the 
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remembrance  of  that  drooping  wasted  form,  those 
pale  cheeks,  and  the  soft  eyes  with  their  expres- 
sion of  nnutterable  sadness,  haunted  him,  and 
would  not  be  exorcised  even  by  large  draughts  of 
wine ;  and  when  morning  came  he  hastened  away, 
after  delivering  certain  orders  to  his  steward. 

All  Eussia  was  expecting  with  dread  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  ukase,  commanding  a  new  con- 
scription, both  free  peasants  and  serf  owners  looking 
upon  the  men  draughted  off  as  lost  to  them  for 
ever.  It  was  this  matter  brought  Count  Arickoff 
to  his  estate,  to  arrange  with  his  steward  for  the 
marriages  of  all  the  more  valuable  of  his  male 
serfs,  or  souls,  as  they  are  termed,  so  that  there 
should  remain  only  a  few  of  the  more  idle  and 
worthless  ones  available  for  the  conscription.  As 
there  were  more  serf-maidens  on  the  estate  than 
batchelors,  and  as  neither  party  were  allowed  to 
raise  any  difficulty,  these  marriages  would  be 
easily  arranged ;  and  great  was  the  laughter  and 
jesting  among  the  heedless  young  serf-girls  as  to 
whether  they  were  to  be  of  the  marrying  party, 
and  if  so,  wonders  as  to  whom  fate — that  is  to  say 
their  master — would  bestow  them  on. 

''I  should  not  mind  marrying  Timaphe,  the 
wheelwright,"  observed  one  among  them,  "for 
he  is  taU  and  bright  cheeked.  Who  woold'st 
thou  choose  Mata,  and  thou,  Petrowna,  if  ye  were 
asked  P" 

The  sisters  turned  even  paler  than  usual  as  they 
bent  over  their  tasks  without  reply,  while  one  of 
their  giddy  companions  exclaimed,  laughing : — 

"  I  am  sure  thy  choice  would  not  be  Petrowna's, 
for  when  Timaphe  looks  at  her  at  mass  she  turns 
her  back." 

Those  around  laughed  merrily,  while  Mari 
scowled  darkly  at  the  speaker,  but  held  her  peace. 

But  the  jesting  gave  place  to  tears,  when  next 
day  the  partners  in  marriage  were  declared ;  for 
though  the  men's  wishes  had  been  consulted,  the 
maidens'  had  not,  and  few  were  they  to  whom  fell 
the  lot  they  would  have  chosen.  Peter,  the 
gardener,  the  beloved  of  Mari's  silencer,  was  to 
become  Mari's  husband,  while  Timaphe,  the  wheel- 
wright, was  adjudged  to  Petrowna,  and  Jackka,  the 
blacksmith,  to  Mata. 

This  shock,  the  heaviest  that  had  fallen  upon 
them  since  the  discovery  of  their  bondage,  almost 
paralysed  the  sisters,  and  they  sank  into  their  un- 
failing refuge,  each  others  arms,  in  despairing 
silence.  But  soon  the  weeping  and  bitter  com- 
plaints around  restored  them  to  thought  and 
energy.  The  patient  endurance  with  which  they 
had  borne  all  their  previous  humiliations  vanished 
before  this  cruel  malignity,  and  they  sought  the 
steward,  and  with  prayers  and  tearful  entreaties 
begged  that  they  might  be  spared  this  surpassing 
misery.  The  man  in  authority  shook  his  head,  and 
roughly  bade  them  go  back  to  their  work. 

"  Only  speak  to  Count  Arickoff  first,"  entreated 
Mata,  humbly — "He  knows  how  differently  we 
have  been  brought  up,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
ask  this  terrible  sacrifice." 


The  steward  laughed  mockinglj. 

"  It  was  your  master's  especial  orders  that  yoa 
and  Petrowna  should  be  married,  and  sent  to  lire 
at  the  east  end  of  the  estate,  where  we  are  going 
to  bui]^  workshops.  Your  questions  are  aasvered, 
so  now  go." 

The  unhappy  girls  needed  no  second  bidding; 
but  Mata  had  to  lead  poor  Petrowna  aloag  tiior 
homeward  path,  as  if  she  had  been  a  weak  diild. 
The  affection  that  in  happier  days  had  filled  k 
heart  for  Count  Arickoff  had  long  since  died  iv&j 
beneath  his  treachery  and  cruelty ;  but  this  cnin- 
ing  act  of  tyranny  seemed  to  find  a  spot  in  iier 
heart  yet  unhealed,  and  there  it  tortnnd  bei 
almost  beyond  endurance. 

Wliile  Petrowna  wept  that  night,  Mata  sat  by 
her  side  and  pondered  whether,  though  all  maakiod 
had  deserted  them,  by  God's  aid  they  migbt  not 
be  able  to  deliver  themselves ;  and,  before  momiag 
broke,  she  aroused  Petrowna  to  listen  to  a  plan  cf 
escape — a  hazardous  and  little  hopefol  one,  it  vss 
true,  but  still  possible  of  succeeding ;  and  if  thej 
failed  and  were  brought  back,  their  lot  could  not 
be  worse  than  was  now  intended. 

The  next  night— it  was  Saturday  night,  and  on 
the  morrow  they  might  not  be  missed— the  sisten 
crept  out  of  their  little  hut,  stohs  silently  across  tk 
estate,  and  went  out  on  the  wide  steppe,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  whither  their  steps  might  leid 
them,  and  only  solicitous  to  avoid  the  trodd^  paths 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  man.  With  this  desire 
they  toiled  on  through  gloomy  woods,  round  the 
rugged  bases  of  mountains,  and  across  dituy 
morasses  and  steppes,  weary,  footsore,  hut  light- 
hearted — for  so  far  they  had  escaped  the  pursuit 
that  they  doubted  not  was  abroad.  Unmnrmunoglj 
they  slept  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees  orroiisiwi 
eked  out  the  two  days'  bread  they  had  brooght 
with  them,  with  barberries,  wild  ploms^  vai  the 
eggs  of  birds  that  made  then:  nests  on  ihe 
ground. 

At  length  they  came  to  the  banks  of  a  np^ 
river,  and  cheered  by  its  meny  mnrmuriiig  aad 
plashing,  they  journeyed  by  its  side.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, the  voices  of  men  were  borne  on  the  brceic 
from  behind  them,  and  in  great  alarm  thej  hastened 
on.  Still  the  strangers  gained  upon  them,  asd  a 
length  the  fugitives  fairly  ran.  At  a  sudden  bajd 
in  the  river  they  saw  a  amali  boat  Ijing  bj  ti^ 
bank,  and  without  a  thought^  save  of  escape^  they 
sprang  into  it  and  pushed  it  from  the  shore. 

To  whom  the  voices  belonged,  the  sisters  aercr 
knew,  for  ere  they  came  in  sight  the  swift  atrwB 
had  swept  them  round  another  bend  in  the  viafl* 
ing  course.  And  now  they  found  themselves  iio«^ 
on  a  strange  element,  without  the  power  of  gej* 
ting  back  to  land,  or  of  guiding  their  boat  whw 
they  were  in  it.  Still  their  hearts  fiJtcred  rd : 
there  could  be  no  dangers  before  them  equal  to 
those  they  left  behind ;  and  day  after  daj,  thej  s^ 
in  the  skiff,  as  it  bore  them  on  along  the  widenwg 
river,  drinking  of  its  waters  aud  eating  spaw/ 
of  the  little  store  of  biacuite  they  found  on  K»roi 
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and  when  niglit  oame,  lying  down  beneath  the  stars 
in  peaceful  trait  in  His  mercy  who  had  presenred 
them  through  so  many  dangers. 

live  days  after  they  floated  out  ou  a  broader 
water  covered  with  ships  and  boats,  as  they  had 
seen  in  their  native  Neva ;  but  here  the  water  was 
wider,  and  when  they  would  have  drank  of  it  they 
found  it  bitter ;  and  then  they  knew  they  were  upon 
the  sea.  Under  other  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  a  fearful  position  for  those  two  unskilled  girls 
on  the  sea  in  that  fragile  boat ;  but  now  they  had 
DO  terrors  save  for  the  h^d,  and  He  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  chained  it  for  these 
forlorn  ones,  and  the  waves  dashed  not  against  their 
bark  too  roughly. 

On  the  thnrd  day  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sea 
currents  floated  them  nearer  and  nearer  a  little  ves- 
sel that  lay  becalmed,  until  <at  length  they  were 
nearly  alongside.  Suddenly  Mata  uttered  a  scream 
of  joy — therei  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
and  looking  wouderingly  at  the  little  boat,  was 


Alexis  Federoff.  Then  he  recognised  them,  tanned, 
wasted,  and  travel-stained  as  they  were,  for  the 
granddaughters  of  liis  old  employer,  to  discover 
whom  he  had  made  so  many  and  such  fruitless 
efforts,  aud  for  whose  sake  he  was  even  now  re- 
turning to  Copenhagen,  to  endeavour  to  enlist  their 
mother's  family  in  the  pursuit. 

But  now  that  need  was  over;  and  for  the  sis- 
ters there  should  be  no  more  sorrow,  no  more 
bondage  ;  but  they  must  endeavour  to  And  peace 
and  happiness  in  the  free  Danish  land.  Alexb 
Federofs  home  was  humble,  but  Mata  must  for- 
give that  for  the  love's  sake  that  would  fain  have 
brought  her  to  a  palace ;  and  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter's love  that  would  there  surround  her,  must 
make  it  a  happy  home  to  Petrowna,  too,  until  some 
future  day  when  she  might  find  a  dearer. 

Such  were  Alexis  Eederoff*s  words,  as  a  few 
hours  after,  they  sped  across  the  Baltic  before  a 
favouring  breeze ;  and  they  all  came  true,  save  that 
Petrowna  never  found  that  dearer  home. 
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By  L.  M,  Thornton. 

Be  joyful  all! 
Creation  echoes  my  command  ;   be  merry  ! 
Think  you,  because  down  hangs  the  sombre  pall. 
That  e'er  the  less  upsprings  the  purple  berry  P 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
And  take  a  lesson  from  the  lambkins  playing ; 
They  see  no  destiny  to  mark  their  fall. 
And  the  bent  crook  might  be  the  knife  for  slaying — 

Be  joyful  all! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
The  feather'd  songsters  shame  you  for  your  folly  ; 
Hark  !  how  the  turtle  to  its  mate  doth  call, 
Construe  the  note,  "  Away  with  melancholy" — 

Be  joyful  all ! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
E'en  Heav'n  itself  delighteth  not  in  sadness. 
We  are  told,  that  when  from  an  eternal  fall 
A  mortal's  saved, — ^its  vaults  resound  with  gladness ; 

Be  joyful  all! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
Gome  kinsmen,  friends,  and  neighbours,  banish  socrow« 
Seize  the  bright  pleasure  while  'tis  at  your  call, 
You  cannot  say  that  joy  will  reign  lo-morrov — 

Be  joyful  all! 

Be  joyful  all ! 
Let  forms  of  every  colour  dance  with  gladness ; 
We'll  raise  the  aged  folk  perchance  they  fall, 
And  wisdom,  guiding  mirth,  shall  banish  sadness — 

Be  joyful  all  I 
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MEMOIRS    OF    JAMES    MOT^tGOMERT.* 


Wb  have  noticed  the  progress  of  this  biography 
twice,  after  the  appearance  of  the  second,  and  then 
after  the  publication  of  the  fonrth  volame.  It  is 
now  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  serenth  volame. 
The  fifth  volame  commences  with  1831,  the  strag- 
gle for  political  reform,  Mr.  Buckingham's  cau- 
vass  of  Sheffield,  and  all  matters  of  a  similar 
kind.  The  biographers  have  taken  a  pleasure,  ap- 
parently, in  supplying  dates  of  trivial  affairs,  which 
nobody  scarcely  cares  to  remember  until  they  are 
wanted,  when  they  would  be  convenient  if  they 
could  be  easily  found.  The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  vo- 
lumes resemble  their  predecessors  in  supplying 
evidence  that  the  biographers  must  have  conspired 
to  write  their  friend's  life  while  he  was  in  their 
presence.  We  could  not  otherwise  explain  the 
long  reports  of  conversations  between  Everett  and 
Montgomety,  or  Holland  and  Montgomery,  which 
abound  in  them.  The  writers  could  not  have  fixed 
these  conversatioiis  in  their  memories  so  as  to  fur- 
nish reports  at  the  present  date.  They  are  there- 
fore imaginary  conversations,  or  they  were  reported 
immediately  after  the  occurrence.  The  biographers 
seem  to  have  acted  towards  Montgomery  as  Bos- 
well  did  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  they  felt  towards 
tlie  Sheffield  poet  very  much  as  the  Scottish  laird 
did  towards  the  aathor  of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Poets." 
Mr.  Montgomery's  life  has  thus  the  advantage  of 
seven  goodly  octavo  volumes,  written  by  two  en- 
thusiastic admirers.  Montgomery's  great  work  ou 
Missions,  left  him  altogether  exhausted.  His  mind 
had  been  overwrought.  One  day  in  the  fields  he 
expected  that  he  would  die  suddenly  there,  and 
wrote  his  name  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
that  those  who  found  his  body  might  know  where 
tb  convey  his  corpse.  This  was  a  delusion  of  the 
brain,  springing  from  disorder  in  the  stomach. 
Montgomery  must  have  been  known  personally 
to  nearly  all  persons  in  Sheffield,  and  his  identifi- 
cation would  not  have  been  difficult. 

He  had  abandoned  all  political  movements,  and 
he  fell  into  a  Conservative  mood  of  mind,  like 
several  other  notable  men,  who  deceived  themselves 
by  professing  a  great  love  for  peace,  in  taking  ven- 
geance upon  their  enemy.  The  years  that  con- 
tained many  political  changes  do  not  shine  very 
favourably  in  his  life.  The  lectures  which  the 
poet  had  commenced  to  deliver  upon  poets  and 
poetry,  did  not  form  the  intellectual  food  required 
in  18SS.  The  religious  or  missionary  meetings  that 
he  addressed,  were  less  fully  attended  than  before. 
Politics  were  the  ruling  passion,  and  he  had  become 
non-political.  He  was  not  even  decidedly  an  imme- 
diate abolitionist,  among  the  anti-slavery  party ;  and 
in  1833,  wntes  to  a  friend  of  **  a  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, a  Boanerges  of  a  speaker,  who  by  his  fervid  elo- 
quence, at  a  time  of  peculiar  excitement,  when  the 
very  atmosphere  of  our  town  was  charged   with 


electioneering  electricity,  raised  such  commolioa 
among  our  torpid  townspeople,  on  the  subject  of 
immediate  and  total  abolition,  that  an  auocUtioQ 
for  accomplishing  that  stupendous  desidentam 
was  formed  during  his  stay,  and  l,  althoogh  chiir- 
man  of  the  meeting,  was  left  far  behind  by  almost 
everybody  else  while  the  fever  lasted." 

It  is  evident  that  Montgomery  was  not  at  tlut 
time  zealous  for  total  and  immediate  aboUtio&} 
and,  indeed,  his  brethren  were  charged'¥riih  being 
lukewarm  in  the  great  cause,  much  to  his  sonov. 
Cholera  came  down  upon  Sheffield,  and  aroused  a 
new  feeling.  This  plague  was  treated  as  a  peculiar 
mode  of  death  in  that  town,  which  authorised  or 
required  a  distinct  and  novel  place  of  interment. 
His  biographers  say  that  the  victims  of  the  pesti* 
lenco  were  buried  about  a  mile  out  of  the  towD,OQ 
a  pleasant  eminence,  since  beautified  bj  planta- 
tions, and  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  a  loflj 
obelisk.  This  spot — unconsecrated  by  any  rite, 
except  the  reading  of  the  ordinary  senrioe  for 
"  the  burial  of  the  dead,**  and  the  dust  of  tbe 
victims  who  were  thus,  even  in  death,  divided  fnn 
their  nearest  kin — is  celebrated  by  Montgoaier;  in 
his  lines  entitled  "The  Cholera  Mount.'*  He 
wrote  of  this  cemetrry  of  the  plague  as  '*  a  place 
of  a  peculiar  character — a  fiield  to  burj  strangers 
in ;  for  they  are  separated  from  their  familie»-H 
sad  community,  all  of  whom  died  of  one  disease." 
A  similar  arrangement  was  ado))ted  at  York  and 
some  other  towns ;  yet  the  occurrence  is  not  quite 
a  quarter  of  a  century  old.  Mantgomeij  wxote 
hymns  for  the  services  upon  a  day  of  humiltttion  in 
Sheffield,  from  which  he  writes  :  "  The  fact  is  a  (act 
— the  disease  has  been  rebuked  and  gradulij 
abating ;"  but  the  horrors  excited  by  the  appeanoce 
of  this  novel  destroyer  caused  the  flight  of  all  who 
could  afford  to  depart  out  of  large  towns,  and  be 
was  urged  to  follow  the  common  example,  altbougli 
for  the  first  five  weeks  the  deaths  in  Sheffield  had 
been  only  122,  or  thereby ;  but  he  bad  been  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
wrote :  "lam  at  present  where  I  ought  to  be ;  and 
no  more  than  I  dare  run  into  the  way  of  danger, 
dare  I  run  out  of  it" — man's  duty  beaatifolljaDd 
briefly  expressed.  The  autumn  had  passed  and 
the  winter  had  returned  beforo  the  cholera  bid 
entirely  disappeared ;  and  thus,  in  1832,  Moot* 
gomery  was  deprived  of  his  ordinary  sumocr  tow 
through  the  land ;  but  he  appears  to  have  beei 
used  in  all  exigencies  by  his  townsmen,  and  vas 
ready  for  all  benevolent  or  philonthiopie  work  that 
occurred,  after  he  had  ceased  to  serve  the» 
politically. 

A  grotesque  mingling  of  things,  great  and  small, 
occurs  in  the  arrang:ement  of  these  volunw- 
1838  was  not  a  remarkable  year,  and  its  oorr»- 
pondence  might  have  been  advantageously  curtailed. 
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The  Sabbath  questioa  came  into  local  prouiittenoe 
at  the  dose  of  that  year ;  and  the  poet  naturally, 
and  almost  necessarUy,  opposed  the  yiews  of  his 
old  newspaper,  and  many  of  his  old  friends.  The 
commencement  of  the  next  year  was  signalised  by 
similar  trouble.  *'The  Dissenters  claims"  vexed 
him  on  account  of  the  **  acrimonious  spirit  of  the 
leaders,  in  a  conflict  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  un- 
seemly"— his  friends  say:  but  even  Dissenters 
ha?e  claims ;  and  injustice  is  not  always  washed 
out  with  rose  water.  The  Corn-law  agitation  was 
another  evil^  on  account  of  the  "  violence  of  lan- 
gnage,**  illustrated  by  the  rhymes  of  his  friend 
Ebeneier  Elliott,  although  we  are  told  that  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  Free-traders  in  the 
abstract.  ''But,**  with  admirable  candour,  his 
friends  add :  **  The  movement  that  perplexed  him 
most,  at  the  time,  and  wounded  him  stUl  more 
afterwards,  was  the  foundation  of  a  new  Gas  Com- 
pany." He  was  chairman  of  the  old.  Its  shares 
had  been  sold  for  three  times  their  original  value ; 
and  the  new  company  necessarily  reduced  the 
profits  from  the  productive  monopoly. 

"The  Deity,"  by  Thomas  Ragg,  of  Nottingham, 
was  dedicated  to  Montgomery,  in  1834.  He  con- 
sidered "  such  a  work  from  such  a  man,  not  only 
extraordinary,  considering  the  amount  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  reasoning  which  was  embodied  in 
it,  in  appropriate  and  often  elegant  versification^ 
but  also  for  the  good  sense  and  good  taste — two 
of  the  rarest  attributes  of  any  poet,  and  least 
likely  to  characterise  an  uneducated  one — which 
pervaded  the  entire  productiou."  We  presume  that 
for  **  uneducated'*  the  biographers  meant  to  write 
"self-educated,"  for  the  author  of  that  poem 
cannot  be  styled  with  propriety  an  uneducated 
man.  The  work  itself  displays  the  folly  of  the 
word*  Montgomery  himself  wrote  to  Thomas 
Ragg :  **  If  mere  merit  in  the  display  of  original 
genius^  and  learning  of  a  very  abstruse  and  not 
very  poetical  kind,  were  to  be  considered,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  hazard  my  reputation  by  saying  that 
no  poem  equal  to  it  has  been  given  to  the  public 
since  the  *  Course  of  Time.'  **  The  two  poems  are 
not  similar,  and  Pollock's  subjects  did  not  require 
the  miiititely  accurate  handling  essential  in  Ragg's 
great  poem ;  for  it  is  a  great  work,  and  one  which 
should  have  enjoyed  a  large  reputation  among  the 
booksellers,  being  worth  a  bushel  of  books  that 
have  been  profitable  to  them. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  1835,  contributed  to 
"Lardner's  Cyclopadia"  lives  of  Ariosto  and 
Dante  ;  and,  probably,  of  other  poets.  His  time 
was  actively  engaged  in  contributions  of  that 
nature.  He  has  been  charged  with  defective 
firmness.  His  friends,  the  biographers,  quote  the 
opinions  of  phrenologists  on  the  subject^  repeat- 
edly ;  and  the  professionals  considered  his  physical 
developement  in  the  bump  or  region  of  firmness 
beneath  the  average.  His  character,  according  to 
those  who  have  undertaken  its  description,  corres- 
ponded with  the  results  given  by  callipers  and  tape. 
They  apparently  form   a  bad   estimate  of  that 


character.  His  style  of  writing  was  remarkable 
for  decision  and  firmness.  Two  sentences  will 
show  his  summing  up  of  Ariosto.  We  quote 
them  as  illustrative  of  his  style.  "If  ever  man 
deserve  poetical  honours,  Ariosto  did ;  and  if  ever 
poet  deserved  the  curse  of  posterity  for  the  pros- 
titution of  high  talents,  Ariosto  does.  Without 
presuming  to  judge  him,  even  for  his  worst  offences^ 
beyond  the  present  world,  it  had  been  better  for 
many  of  his  readers — why  should  we  not  say,  at 
once,  for  all  of  them  ?-— that  he  had  never  been 
born."  This  extract  indicates  firmness.  Mont- 
gomery  ascribed  his  treatment  of  Ariosto  to  con- 
scientiousness. But  mere  conscientiousness  in  a 
wavering  subject  would  have  produced  a  more 
doubtful  judgment — or  the  same  judgment  ex- 
pressed in  more  dubious  language.  And  yet  great 
conscientiousness  must  be — must  form — great  firm- 
ness. The  latter  quality  will  result  from  the 
habitual  exercise  of  the  former,  under  any  develope- 
ment  of  the  nervous  system.  We,  however, 
assume  that  Montgomery  was  like  many  other 
quiet  and  still  persons,  rather  positive  and,  per- 
haps^ stiff;  for  we  see  few  illustrations  of  a  yield- 
ing temperament  in  these  seven  volumes,  and  he 
was  not  often  persuaded  on  any  important  matter 
to  sacrifice  his  own  (pinions  and  purposes. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  an  additional  volume  of 
his   fugitive  poems  was  published — although  the 
ejection  of  Lord  Melbourne  from  office,  and  tha 
consequent   elevation  of  Sur  Robert^  Feel  to  the 
Premiership,  delayed  its  pubUcation  for  a  time — as 
poetry  and  politics  do  not  agree,  and  great  men 
know  never  how  much  they  disappoint  minor  men, 
or  interfere  with  their  intentions,  by  movements  on 
the   crags  and  pinnacles  of  society.     Sir  Robert 
Peel,  however,  compensated  for  delaying  the  work, 
since,  in  his  brief  tenure  of  offioe,  he  bestowed 
upon  Montgomery  a  pension  of  £150  per  annum, 
including  Professor  Airey,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Sharon 
Turner,  and  Dr.  Southey,  in  the  same  grant  of 
£700  annually.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  making  this 
intimation,  which  was  received  by  Montgomery, 
while  upon  a  missionary  tour  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  stated  that  the  compliment  was  paid  solely 
as  the  reward  of  literary  merit — which  was  soareely 
necessary,  for  the  retrogression  of  the  Sheffield 
poet  in  politics  reached  no  farther  than  moderate 
and  respectable  Whiggiim.     The  completion  of 
the  instrument  which  secured  this  pension  to  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Robert  Peel's  last 
official  act,  during  that  slight  interruption  of  the 
Whig  influence.      Soon    afterwards,   whm,  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  compelled  to  visit  London,  in  his 
most  unpoetical  cbaiaoter   of   chairman  of   the 
Sheffield  Gas  Company,  and  defender  of  a  very 
inconvenient  monopoly — inconvenient,  namely,  to 
the  customers,  for  it  was  sufficiently  oonveniont  to 
the  chairman  and  the  shareholders  of   the  com- 
pany — he  called  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  acknow- 
ledge that  statesman's  generosity  in  the  matter  of 
the  pension,  and  was  invited  to  dine  with  "  be- 
tween  twenty  and  thirty  men  of  note,**  at  Sir 
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Robert's,  including  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London. 

Honours  were  falling  thick  around  the  poet  at 
this  date,  although  the  opposition  to  the  bill  of  the 
new  Gas  Company  of  Sheffield,  after  six  weeks' 
attendance  and  labours*  in  London  failed.  Mr. 
Montgomery  did  not  regret  the  defeat  materially 
upon  bis  own  account ;  for  he  had  engaged  in  the 
struggle  as  an  official  task.  During  his  absence 
from  Sheffield,  Mr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  conveyed 
a  request  that  he  would  become  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  rhetoric,  then  vacant  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  but  he  declined  to  accept  an  election 
which  his  correspondent  thought  would  be  per- 
fectly sure.  His  habitual  lecturing  in  all  the 
English  provincial  towns,  and  in  the  metropolis,  on 
poetry  and  poets,  had  in  one  way  qualified  him  for 
the  chair ;  yet  a  difference  exists  between  lecturing 
to  a  great  audience,  and  to  a  class,  although  it  is 
one  that  Montgomery  would  have  surmounted,  and 
many  of  his  friends  must  have  regretted  that  he 
declined  the  invitation ;  but  for  a  man  who  often 
seemed  to  be  sad  and  suffering,  he  appears  to  have 
passed  his  time  pleasantly,  in  frequent  jouruies  and 
visits  to  distinguished  localities,  addressing  mis- 
sionary meetings,  and  lecturing  on  his  favourites, 
the  poets — the  former  a  philanthropic  and  the  lat- 
ter a  productive  kind  of  engagement,  so  that  we 
are  not  much  astonished  that  he  forbore  from 
breaking  new  ground. 

In  1836,  he  resided  at  the  Mount,  near  Sheffield, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  then 
a  great  traveller,  lecturing  in  February,  at  Man- 
chester; in  March,  at  Leeds.  In  the  same  month 
he  lectured  at  Newcastle.  Early  in  that  year  he 
also  contributed  an  introductory  essay  to  Hatch- 
ard*8  edition  of  "  Bishop  Horne*s  Commentary  on 
the  Psalms."  His  lectures,  we  presume,  however, 
were  more  productive  than  these  casual  essays. 
Eor  six  evenings  at  Newcastle,  he  was  paid  £45, 
and  if  Leeds  and  Manchester  were  equally  good 
engagements,  he  had  received  £135  for  lecturing, 
befbre  the  middle  of  March,  1836.  These  lectures 
were,  however,  extremely  useful,  and  all  his  visits 
to  the  English  towns  were  made  subservient  to  the 
great  business  of  his  life  the  promotion  of  benevo- 
lent and  religious  objects.  In  Newcastle,  he  told 
an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  inequality  of  our 
laws,  even  in  pensions.  He  was  in  the  Treasury 
office  at  London,  upon  business  connected  with 
his  own  pension,  when  a  military  man  entered  on 
a  similar  errand,  but  with  this  difference  in  his 
case, — the  fees  charged  on  his  signing  the  certifi- 
cate for  a  pension  of  £100,  amounted  to  20  per 
cent,  on  the  sum.  Now  here,  said  the  poet  to 
himself,  "  is  a  soldier  who  has  fought,  perhaps  bled, 
for  the  country,  who  finds  his  £100,  his  whole  in- 
come it  may  be,  reduced  to  £80 ;  while  I,  who 
never  shed  a  drop  of  blood  in  such  a  cause,  am 
only  charged  £8  16s.  on  £150  ;  but,  he  added,  a 
more  whimsical  thought  struck  him,  on  getting  be- 
wildered in  some  of  the  passages  at  Whitehall, 
viz.,  had  he  once  been  told  that  he  would  experience 


any  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  out  of  theTmsMy, 
he  should  have  replied  that  he  was  far  more  likely 
never  to  find  his  way  i». ' 

The  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  Newcas^^ 
on-Tyne,  in  March,  were  repeated  at  Sheffield  k 
April.  We  hear  very  frequently  something  of  & 
poem,  written  by  one  of  the  biogiaphers, "  Sheffidd 
Park"  by  name,  in  these  volumes.  It  comes npoa 
the  reader,  or  the  reader  comes  upon  it,  freqnoitij. 
The  following  extract  will  show  the  waj  in  whick 
it  gets  into  notice  : — 

Something  was  said  abont  accidental  and  dedgned  ooiad- 
donees  of  sentiment  in  certain  cases. 

Holland. — I  noticed,  on  turning  to  the  "Pd' 
land/'  a  day  or  two  since,  a  passage  strikingly  similar  to  on 
in  my  poem  of  "  Sheffield  Park." 

MoNTOOMEaT. — Let  us  hare  the  lines. 

HoL. — After  adverting  to  the  degradation  of  the  mai  of 
the  ancient  manor.honse  of  the  Talbot's,  by  interrentioa  of 
numerons  tenements  of  the  poor,  I  add :— 

So  with  Palmyra's  prostrate  marble  wrecks 
The  wretched  Arab  his  mean  mansion  dech ; 
Kich,  polished  stones  construct  the  vile  sbode^ 
And  cnitiffs  haunt  the  residence  of  gods. 

Yonr  lines  follow  the  allusion  to  the  animals  that  had  tiVea 
possession  of  the  old  elephant  skeleton  in  the  desert  :— 

So  wandering  Arabs  pitch 
Their  tents  amidst  Palmyra's  palaces; 
So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  baild  their  huts 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon. 

HoNT. — The  simile  is  one  which,  in  sabstaaee  tt  lest, 
I  had  long  entertained.  I  think  somethiog  like  it  ocean  is 
my  verses  on  "  The  Molehill,"  and  afterwards  in  ooe  of  mj 
l)olitical  recapitulations,  in  which,  contrasting  the  present 
race  of  Italians  with  their  ancient : — 

Par  in  the  regions  of  tlie  morn, 

The  rising  snn  surreys 
Palmyra's  palaces  forlorn. 

Empurpled  with  his  rays. 
The  spirits  of  the  desert  dwell 

Where  Eastern  grandeur  shoae, 
And  vultures  scream,  hyaenas  yell, 

Round  beauty's  mould'ring  throne. 

Montgomerythought  that  he  had  gathered  theidei 
from  Grainger's  "Ode  on  Solitude."  Theaitlwr 
of  "  Sheffield  Park,"  we  hope,  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve  the  difference  between  the  treatment  adonis* 
tered  bj  him  to  his  fellow  men,  andthelanguf^» 
which  a  superior  poet  speaks  of  them.  Is  tfane 
lines  he  makes  the  Arab  wretched,  bis  mtoaioii 
mean,  his  abode  vile,  and  himself  a  oaitif— Moot- 
gomery  makes  the  Arab  "wandering,**  snd  tbe 
persons  who  build  homes  out  of  ruins,  "pessanb, 
industrious  and  respectable,  probably. 

When  May  came  in,  the  poet  was  off  agua  to 
the  west  of  England,  to  Exeter  and  Bristrf,  to  in- 
tend the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Annivcrsanei*  «» 
by  midsummer,  a  collected  edition  of  his  toria 
was  published  in  three  volumes.  In  Joly  of  tt« 
same  year,  he  was  employed  partially  in  eoHeeanf 
materials  for  a  work  to  bo  entitled  the  "  Christaa 
Correspondent,'*  and  a  selection  of  hymns  bf  ^ 
ters  before  Watts.  In  August  and  September^ 
was  at  Scarbofougl^  breatbiiig  the 
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air  from  the  German  Ocean.  One  sentence  which 
occurs  in  a  conTersation  with  Dr.  Fisk,  of  the 
Tnited  States,  deserves  to  be  transcribed,  for  its 
ralae  to  all  professional  writers.  "The  doctor 
spoke  of  poetical  inspiration.  Montgomery  denied, 
if  not  the  existence,  at  least  the  valtte  of  any 
iuspimtion  which  was  relied  on  apart  from  stndy 
and  labour ;  adding,  that  no  great  work  had  ever  yet 
been  prodnoed  by  an  author  who  had  not  pre- 
Yiously  amassed  [the  materials  in  his  mind."  The 
doctor  and  the  poet  were  both  correct.  Labour 
and  stndy  are  essential  to  any  great  work,  what- 
ever inspiration  may  have  faUen  to  the  lot  of  the 
man  who  attempts  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  individnals  concerned,  and  to  the  world,  if 
men  would  consider  what  they  are  qualified  to  do ; 
for  while  much  "  inspiration "  may  be  lost  for 
want  of  study,  a  larger  quantity  of  labour,  proba- 
bly, is  lost  for  want  of  "  inspiration  " — or  wliat- 
soever  other  term  may  be  employed,  for  we  do  not 
favour  the  ordinary  use  of  that  one. 

A  busy  jear  was  closed  with  a  missionary  tour 
to  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  Birmingham,  and 
Burton-on-Trent,  in  behalf  of  the  Moravian  Society 
missions,  although  '*the  agitator**  in  this  good  work 
described  himself  as  a  sufferer  from  delicate  health, 
and  bodily  illness  was  frequently  one  of  his  trials. 
The  next  year,  1837,  was  commenced  in  the  same 
description  of  labour.  He  was  chairman  on  the 
2ad  January,  1837,  at  a  Sheffield  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Early 
in  February,  the  "  Christian  Correspondent,"  in 
three  volumes,  was  published.  It  is  probable  that 
Montgomery  made  many  of  the  selections,  but  his 
preliminary  essay  on  the  value  of  this  description 
of  literature,  which  the  penny  postage  threatens  to 
destroy,  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  prose 
style.  In  February  he  was  again  advocating  the 
Moravian  missions,  and  he  was  at  this  period  a 
casual  contributor  to  the  *'  Eclectic  Keview."  In 
that  capacity  he  reviewed  the  late  Josiah  Conder*s 
metrical  veision  of  the  Psalms — which  really  is  not 
8  version  but  a  paraphrase.  The  critic  considered 
that  all  metrieal  versions  must  be  eomparatively 
failures,  beoause  it  is  impossible  to  express  in  a 
more  condensed  form  than  the  original  the  wonder- 
ful ideas  and  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  the  psalms. 
Mr.  Conder  does  not  appear  to  have  tried  the  ex- 
>eriment.  II  is  rendering  of  the  Twenty -third 
Psalm,  addoccd  as  a  favourable  example  in  this 
volume,  is  extremely  diffuse,  and  is  a  paraphrase. 
Metrical  rersions  have  generally  failed,  but  that 
employed  in  Scotland — very  litUe  known  as  it  is 
among  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  England 
--is  greatly  superior  to  those  in  use  among  them 
for  fidelity,  if  not  for  poetical  elegance — although 
we  do  not  think  that  it  fails  in  that  respect.  Mr. 
Conder  thus  renders  the  first  verse  of  the  Twenty- 
third  Psalm  :— 

With  God  for  my  ahepherd  I  never  ran  need ; 
He  finds  the  fresh  pastures  where  daily  I  feed ; 
By  soft  aowing  WAt«rs  he  chooses  my  track. 
And  kadtfif  I  atmy,  his  poor  wanderer  back. 


Our  common  version  is  much  more  majestic  and 
Psalm-like : — 

The  Lord*8  my  shepherd.  Til  not  want  ; 

lie  makes  me  down  to  lie 
la  pastures  green  i  he  leadeth  me 
The  qniet  waters  bye. 

Mr.  Conder  gave  the  following  rendering  of  two 
lines : — 

ril  think  on  thy  rod,  my  staff  of  defence. 

And  these  shall  new  courage  and  comfort  dispense. 

And  closed  in  the  following  reduction  of  the 
grandest  poetry  to  very  pretty  lines  : — 

Still  goodness  shall  follow,  where'er  I  may  roam, 
And  the  house  of  the  Lord  be  for  ever  ray  home. 

Our  version  is  beautiful — and  more  striking 
because  it  is  true  to  the  original. 

Goodness  and  mercy  all  my  life 

Shall  snrely  follow  me  ; 
And  in  God*s  honse  for  erermore 

My  dwelling  place  shall  be. 

The  writer  has  avoided  the  strain  after  high  and 
long-sounding  English  words,  so  common  and  so 
needless  in  dealing  with  the  Scriptures — which 
translate  into  the  strong  old  langnage  of  the  island 
as  if  it  had  been  made  to  fit  them. 

We  were  alarmed  on  reading  the  77th  chapter  of 
this  work,  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume,  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Montgomery  had  almost  been  turned  into 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Sheffield,  on 
the  Conservative  interest.  He  appears  never  to 
havp  been  at  any  period  of  his  life  qualified  for  the 
tear  and  wear  of  Parliamentary  life ;  and,  although 
his  connexion  with  the  Church  party  and  the 
Wesleyaus  had  almost  rendered  him  a  Conservative 
of  these  times ;  still  it  was  well  that  he  was  not 
dragged  through  the  mire  proposed  for  him  by 
some  of  his  new  friends.  Mr.  Holland  records  a 
conversation  with  him  which  requires  correction, 
because  it  was  a  common  vulgarism  among  that 
class  at  that  day,  although  now,  we  believe,  dissi- 
pated by  the  rough  roads  through  which  their 
leaders  have  taken  them. 

MoNTGOMEKY. — Mr.  Holland,  as  yon  pnt  a  very  direct 
question,  I  must  now  say  to  yon  that  my  mind  has  long 
been  made  up  on  this  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  that  such  a  thing 
has  been'mentioned  to  me  more  than  once,  thoagh  only  in  a 

general  way.    Mr. indeed,  who,  as  yon  know,  possessed 

considerable  iuilucncc,  told  me  that  if  I  would  consent  to 
be  put  in  nomination  he  wonld  support  me  instead  of 
Mr. 

HoLLAin>. — ^Butin  that  case  you  most  have  been  brought 
forward,  or,  at  all  events,  supported  by  the  Radical  interest, 
and  to  that,  I  am  sure,  you  oould  not  have  consented. 

Mo^T. — No  ;  anything  but  Radicalism. 

UoL. — Many  of  the  noisy  political  theorists  of  onr  day 
appear  to  act  and  talk  as  if  the  natnral  tendency  of  human 
nature,  instead  of  being  towards  evil,  had  really  a  strong 
bias  towards  perfection,  were  it  not  that  the  meddlesomencM 
of  government  had  interposed  the  barriers  of  kingcraft  and 
pricstcran;. 

MoiCT.— Of  which  perfeetioH  those  parties  themselves 
commonly  present  the  smallest  possible  amount. 

IIcL. — ^Then  I  am  to  understand  the  tyou  denidedlj  deelina 
going  to  Farliament  P 
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>I02IT. — Decidedly.  The  da:ios  and  M'xatiims  of  sncli  a 
station,  even  if  attained,  wonld  be  such  as  I  have  now  uo 
•pint  tad  aa  UMl*  tMte  far  eooouiteriiig.  Besides,  I  dd  not 
fwl  it  to  Iw  ft  nattw  of  dnty ;  ftnA»  thmdtin,  ray  4oMdiM» 
entirely  aoquita  me  of  blaiM.  H«d  tha  opportunity  oC 
taking  such  a  step  appeared  to  me  a  moral  obligatji^iivl  tnut 
I  sboald  not  have  hesitated  to  talcc  it,  M-hatever  sacrilicf  it 
might  have  nqoired.  I  do  not  thinV  y6u  wil]  say,  that  even 
is  yo«r  opinioa  I  might  fo  dwMi  othtrwiso  ih«tt  »  I  hatg 
doM. 

HoL.-*I  ihiok  yon  bnro  dAbwiiiiad.  most  vi^rii* 

We  agree  thoroagblj  with  Mr.  Holland  at  the 
close  of  this  dialogue,  and  as  thoroughlf  disagree 
from  his  conclasions  at  the  centre.  He  is  a  Uon- 
servative,  or  was  once^  for  nobody  can  explain 
what  a  Conseryative  of  1837  may  have  become  bj 
this  time ;  more  than  probable  an  "  Expedient  "— 
the  proper  name  of  a  "Peelite;"  but  he  was  a 
Conservative,  because  "the  natural  tendency  of 
human  nature" — something,  by  the  way,  not  ele- 
gantly expressed — "  is  towards  evil  "—one  of  the 
reasons  that  induce  us  to  profess  Radicalism  ;  for, 
if  the  tendency  in  question  were  towards  good,  the 
world  might  be  left  safely  to  the  management  of  a 
few  individuals ;  but,  as  the  tendency  oC  kings  and 
priests  is  naturally  towards  evil,  like  that  of 
burghers  and  peasants,  the  majority  of  mankind  are 
obliged  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  argument 
from  mass  iguoranoe  is  of  some  weight  against  us, 
and  we  honour  the  reasoning  by  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  basis ;  but  the  pleading  from  universal 
evil  inherent  among  mankind,  is  entirely  in  our 
favour,  since  nobody  pretends  that  the  little 
minority  are  bom  in  any  better  moral  state  than 
their  neighbours. 

Mary  of  Scotland  passed  a  part  of  her  imprison- 
ment in  England  near  ShefBeld,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
— a  wealthy  friend  of  the  poet — built  the  Queen's 
Tower,  a  little  palace  in  Sheffield  Park,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  "  the  flower  of  the  Stuarts,"  whose  cause, 
it  appears,  he  had  celebrated  in  a  huge  volume,  of 
which  we  never  heard ;  and  that  is  not  very  won- 
derful, since  we  were  not  even  acquainted  with  the 
more  costly  manner  of  commemorating  her  name 
which  he  adopted  in  Sheffield  Park.  There,  in  the 
summer  of  1837>  Mr.  Roberts  and  his  young  wife 
established  their  residence;  and  the  biographers 
very  truly  say,  that  "this  gem  of  a  castle  is, 
doubtless,  the  most  remarkable  monument' to  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  woman  to  whoso  name  it 
is  dedicated,  which  illustrates  the  zeal  of  her  many 
and  enthusiastic  admirers.**  A  house-heatiog 
occurred,  of  course,  in  Mr.  Roberts'  castle ;  and 
there  the  queer  mode  of  courting  adopted  by  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  Moravian  community 
was  discussed.  The  system  is  now  not  generally 
pursued  even  in  that  community,  at  least  in  this 
country ;  but  the  single  brethren  and  sisters  were 
appropriated  by  lot  in  old  times,  and  Montgomery's 
brother,  Ignatius,  one  of  the  pastors,  obtained 
"  his  intelligent  and  truly  excellent  wife,**  as  the 
lady  was  described  by  the  poet,  by  lot,  in  a  some- 
what Oriental  fashion.  This  usage  of  the  Mora- 
vians must  have  hindered  the  enlargement  of  their 


conuuumon  among  lonng  .|MQplo  ia  the  aodea 
wokUL  TiM^  A^>riMd  liU  At  one  ieEsvoop  of  all 
tke  plBMurai  of  vouitii^.  The  schene  wwU 
nevet  have  nnswered  in  ^ottaiid.  Meed,  tie 
plan  Is  calculated  to  produce  very  bad  cou&e- 
queuce^  and  is  immoral,  with  the  ditfadvantage  q{ 
bsiflig  OMB  iwMtenL  The  -Moravisuy  wo  fiuicf, 
qfMledHralnhrnnd  oicn^e  \  out,  wnii  ¥e  uiq 
rttft  patHatdihl  duties  to  dbelniiige,  h  may  be  u 
well  to  remember  that  they  £d  not  obtain  (heir 
wives  exactly  by  lot  A  Qurioua  story  in  eoanexioB 
wdtli  tht  sabjevt  is  told  of  Jmei  Hittoa,  tk 
Moravian  missiouaiy,  in  one  oC  his  interviews  with 
King  Qeofge  III.,  who,  lSnfut||oftieiy '  sa^  ms 
fond  of  the  enterprising  MoraviiELn. 

I  never  saw  him ;  hat  I  havtt  otLuLhft^  Jta.  Mra 
describe  him  as  an  exceedingly  TeneraoIe^kiBg  num,  viU 
a  long  white  beard.  Gcorg^  HI.  waffba^t^  nft ;  ui  oi 
one  oeeanon,  the  king,  who  Viknt  %  Jok«,  sM^'  is  liii  ^ 
way,  «'Mr.  Unttoa,  I  am  tald  tiMI  fm,^}tmmhm  io  Mt 
select  yoar  own  wiiwa,  but  ]gv» ,  jl  M.  yvpr  wm^m  to 
choose  for  yon — is  it  so?"  '*Yea,  please  yoor  Blajeitj; 
marriflges  amongst  Ihe  bnlhren  wit  eontrietod,  ti  fax 
Majesty  will  perceive,  tftet  the  ^hlon  of  ItoyiMy." 

Montgomery  retained  still  a  sniBeieBt  anmot  of 
his  old  Liberalism  to  dis^e  foreign  marriages  in 
the  royal  famUy,  entails  of  land,  and  primogeai- 
tare  among  the  landed  intessat.  The  Bayal  jbv* 
riage  praotioe  is  extreme^  objeetionsble  in  a  poli- 
tical view,  and  in  our  case  leads  to  the  estibiish* 
ment  of  a  foreign  colony  in  our  palaces,  and  leava 
the  sovereign  family  solitary  and  strangers  ia  ik 
land.  The  Moravian  uissioBaries  «ess  MtmA 
keenly  by  Mr.  Sturge,  Kui  other  oppoDasts  of 
shivery  at  this  period,  for  havhsg  oviied  dates. 
Moatgomecy  was  deeply  ]Miiassed.Jiyjthsreha^ 
altkoi^  thejQffeeoe^if  that  fterm«odM  heJH% 
applied  to  their  pnctice,  «b^  isxiated  in  tkm 
countriea  or  ishuuis  of  the  see  wherethey  van 
compelled  either  to  bey  their  serraots  oi  Un  thee 
from  those  who  had  boeght  or  inherited  ihee. 
The  Moravians,  in  the  dilemma,  preferred  t»  hsj, 
and  we  think  that  thof  were  ngbt;  wliilato 
their  conduct  as  slavd^owaers^  oalf  nntil  they  eoold 
set  their  people  free,  the  » tie  oMMe$  was  sppliesUt 
strictly. 

The  letters  by  Momtgomeiy  forv,  uedoabtcdlj, 
the  most  vaieable  depavtownts  of  these  voliuMi 
Some  of  them  are  adminable  aiatieisaM;  otkn 
display  a  genial  and  rich  tow  of  fine  Miag.  ^ 
of  them  abound  witii  evidsMe  that  the  Skffiek) 
poet  was  not  ashamed  of  ihe  Qoq^  IhsfoUow- 
ing  sentences  occur  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Moxoa, 
respecting  Charles  Lamb,  whose  character  bore 
some  resemblance  to  his  friendly  critio's,  altkoigh 
in  many  respects  nest  unlike  i^— - 

It  is  manifest  that  ha  Mglifeflto  dwsB  tong  and  Mtcsl^ 
upon  little  circumstances,  of  wliidi  ordfeaiy  Mi  talc  v> 
heed,  till  he  foand  m  them  al^ihut  he  rnvj/ttX,  tbat  ii,  ^ 
that  he  made  of  them,  as  the  lover  doea  of  his  nistnn,  v^ 
is  at  least  as  much  of  the  ideal,  as  the  actual  olysct  fd  h» 
affection.  I  know  not  to  what  to  compare  ImuV*  iiesllj  i 
observation  better  than  to  the  Ai^gus-eyeof  aily,iiueroicof« 
and  multiform,  in  which,  from  eveiy  lens  oa  its  coowoiyi 
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the  SUM  ofajjeet,  laeo  at  tfSerwt  tMffim,  pnMuU  dSftnat  at- 
pe^.  from  tht  ttiMto  dmeriptiiiii  iii  nmttt  pmmb- 
Uuen  of  thGM,  1m  MOMtodl  villi  Mviovt  4itt  mi  uitie 
tatte,  hii  witty  analopflt  and  Jiit  pandoxiaal  N»ilit«4«* 
He  w»  ao  original  thinker ;  but  all  his  tboog Uti  veie  littla 
—not  from  his  ineafiacitj  of  comprahendiag  what  wai  mag. 
niteenl,  aither  in  the  woild  of  raaUiy  or  of  iaaciaation, 
bat  baeaiaehe  M  tha  powor,  and  dalifMuthaaapriMom 
owdM,  ai  radiioing  what  waa  griMtart  into  tiia  lM«t  poa* 
aU«  conpaia ;  and  it  is  siwpriaiag  to  lad  what  >aiiwmm 
aaffl|ila  of  the  rablima  and  beautifal  occor  amidst  his 
qotiatnesses,  both  in  his  fkmiliar  epistles,  and  in  his  elaborate 
attys.  With  all  his  af eetatioa  of  praferaaoa  for  eity  fife, 
dtj  seeaes,  aad  oitj  engoymenta,  the  lote  of  natare  was  al 
hii  heart— 4^^  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  Cor  when  that  heart 
wu  toraed  apaide  down  among  the  lakes  and  monntains  of 
Wertaiordaad,  oat  came  that  lore  in  all  its  passion  and 
parity. 

A  natioiMtl  system  of  ednoation  then,  as  now, 
oocopied  a  krfe  share  of  the  public  otU  speaking ; 
as4  in  SootlaiMl  the  /nends  of  the  present  Lord- 
Adroeate  would  hate  denouioed  any  person  who 
might  hare  proposed  to  abolish  teste. 

"  In  the  mootfc  of  November,  oonaidanble  exeitement  pre- 
vtUed  ia  SheA«ld  on  the  so^jeot  of  national  education, 
chuly  ia  consaqoeaee  of  the  proceedings  at  more  than  one 
paUie  masting  which  had  been  held  in  the  town.  The  ob- 
ject  of  manj  persons  was  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a 
syitem  of  taition  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  which 
shoaU  not  interfere  with  the  religious  scruples  or  the  non- 
reU^ioas  wishes  of  any  saot  or  party.  The  dargy  of  the 
Chareh  geneialty,  aa  wall  as  the  Wesl^an  pteaehtrs  and 
othera,  wars,  on  the  other  hand,  aniions  to  secure  that,  ia 
any  petition  to  Parliament,  a  danse  should  be  introduced  to 
the  eflsct  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
iaatmction  ia  the  feith  and  dnty  of  a  Christian,  should  be 
nsde  swsiitiat  sad  iategial  dements  in  any  system  of  ednen- 
tiea  which  miglkt  reesite  the  sanotion  ol  Parliament,  and  be 
paiil  fi>r  by  the  count  ly.** 

Mr.  Moatgomerj  thoeght  that  the  Government 
should  oouine  its  aid  to  grants  in  faTOor  of  any 
schools  whioh  appeared  to  be  ocmduoted  wi^ 
eaergj.  Then,  so  mnch  of  the  leaven  of  Badioal* 
isn  remained  in  him,  that  he  objected  to  anj 
sjdem  that  would  create  an  extensive  patronage  in 
the  Government. 

The  death  of  Miss  Gales,  at  the  oommenoement 
of  18S8,  was  a  source  of  great  grief  to  the  poet. 
She  was  the  elder  surviving  sister  of  the  family 
imong  whom  he  lived  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
All  bis  friends  as  they  died  were  celebrated  in 
Tersea,  and  this  was  a  particular  fiiend;  and  the 
poem  on  her  death  is  extremely  pretty,  and  even 
qoaint,  like  a  fragment  of  old  Puritan  theology, 
from  the  troublous  times.  The  following  verses 
ve  only  a  part  of  thij  poem : — 

We  gaied  upon  the  earthly  prison, 
From  which  the  enfranchised  soul  had  fled ; 

She  ia  not  here,  for  she  is  risen ; 
Seek  not  the  liviag  vith  the  dead. 

Such  words  aa  angd  Upa  conveyed, 

To  Kaiy  at  the  sepukshre 
When  she  had  seen  bar  Savioar  laid. 

Seamed  l»r  a  moment  traa  to  her. 


for  she  had  risen  and  cast  away 
The  Tsstments  which  her  spirit  wore; 

The  linen  dothes  and  napkin  hiy. 
But  sh*— bat  she  was  there  no  more. 


As  Montgomery  read  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
"Life  of  Sir  Walter  Seott^*'  he  remarked,  and  re- 
gretted the  ooldnesa  of  the  novelist,  towards  what 
is  called  Evangelical  religion.  Scott  undoubtedly 
assailed  the  memories  of  the  Covenanters  unjustly ; 
ind  we  do  not  suppose  that  he  sympathised  warnUy 
with  Evangelical  practice ;  yet  some  of  the  finest 
dass  of  characters  in  his  works  belonged  to  that 
school,  and  they  are  drawn  with  justioe  and  spirit. 
Montgomery  said  "  that  Scott  had  some  flippant, 
not  to  say  irreverent,  remarks  on  the  opinion  that 
good  people  make  the  bliss  of  heaven  to  consist 
chiefly  in  smging ;  an  employment  which,  it  seems, 
would  not  be  welcome  to  him."  Montgomery 
stated  as  his  own  opinion  'Uhat  nearly  all  the 
Scriptures  authorise  us  to  conclude  of  the  state 
and  place  of  the  happy  departed,  comes  within  the 
meaning  of  four  words — flight,  music,  society,  and 
especially  rest ;  and  these,  in  some  of  their  modifi 
cations,  will  be  found  to  consitute  nearly  the 
entire  subject  of  the  'Paradiso,'  of  Dante.**  This 
opinion  arises  out  of  a  restricted  use  of  the  word 
"  praise.*'  It  is  thus  confined  to  an  artistic  act 
alone.  The  Scriptures  give  no  authority  for  this 
limitation.  "All  thy  works  praise  thee"  "Praise 
him  ye  moon  and  stm^."  "  He  prayeth  best  who 
loveth  most ;"  and  this  last  extract  would  have 
been  improved  by  the  substitution  of  "  praiseth" 
for  "  prayeth  ;*'  Labour  is  prayer,  aocordmg  to  one 
class — and  it  is  not ;  yet  work  well  done  may  be 
praise. 

The  coronation  of  ^ctoria,  in  1838,  afforded 
her  devoted  subject  of  the  Mount  an  opportunity 
of  celebrating  the  success  and  the  reigns  of  female 
sovereigns  over  Engknd,  in  an  elaborate  speech  ; 
but  1838  was  not  a  period  of  hard  work  to  Mont- 
gomery, although  he  lectured  at  Bristol,  on  the 
poets,  in  October.  He  regretted  to  miss  Cottle 
at  Bristol — who,  he  believed,  had  not  received  from 
his  townsmen  the  honour  which  he  deserved. 
Early  in  December  he  was  again  lecturing  at  Bir- 
mingham, upon  the  poets ;  and  this  engagement 
concluded  his  work  for  that  season. 

The  next  year  commenced,  like  its  predecessor, 
with  the  death  of  another  of  his  female  friends — 
Mrs.  Roberts,  of  the  Queen*s  Tower;  and  one 
evidence  of  Montgomery's  amiability  is  found  in  the 
sympathy  which  he  felt  for  the  sorrows  of  others. 
They  distressed  him.  The  gloom  of  his  friends 
appeared  to  be  reflected  upon  his  mind. 

Early  in  May  he  lectured  at  Nottingham,  on  the 
poets—with  whom  that  town  and  its  vicinity  are 
connected  intimately.  Bailey's  "Pestus"  was  pub- 
lished  in  1838,  and  Montgomery  ascribed  to  its 
author  almost  matchless  genius.  'With  the  public 
generally  he  held  that  Paust  was  the  original 
idea  whereon  Peatus  was  founded.  Mr.  Bailey 
himself  said:  "Not  Paust,  but  the  book  of  Job 
was  the  original  source  of  the  inspiration  of 
Peslus."  The  critics  professed,  however,  to  be 
better  informed  upon  that  point  than  the  author. 

Mr.  Montgomery  lived  in  a  condition  of  con- 
tinual carping  with  himself— because  he  had  not 
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followed  out  bis  original  intention  of  (prosecuting 
the  ministry  among  the  Morayiaus.  His  error  in 
this  respect,  if  he  committed  an  error,  was  inccs- 
sauilj  mourned.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of 
July  18, 1839,  he  wrote  :— 

<*  To-morrow  it  will  be  fiftjr  yean  ainoe  I  took  a  ftcp 
which  tamed  the  whole  coarse  of  mj  life  into  a  chaonel  eu- 
tirely  contrary  to  its  early  aod  proper  destiaatioD.  Svery 
thought,  feeling,  word,  aod  wet  of  my  cxistenee  unee  then  hat 
been  different  from  what  tha  lame  wovid  hate  been  had  I 
obeyed  my  original  **  calling  and  tleelioii*'  of  graoa  toeerre 
my  generation  according  to  the  wiU  of  Qod,  my  Sarioor,  as 
»  member  and  minister  of  the  Chnrch  in  which  he  gave  me 
birth,  and  clearly  showed  roe  his  onward  purposes  of  Ioto 
towards  me.*' 

We  deem  it  almost  unnecessary  to  expose  the 
errors  of  this  writing.  In  the  first  place,  proba- 
bly not  half-a-dozen  unnist^^rs  of  all  denominations 
in  England,  oontemporaries  of  the  poet,  bad  been 
so  useful  as  himself,  during  his  life,  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  1?lie  idea  that  every  thought,  feeling, 
wordj;  of  his  had  beep  diiferent  from  what  the  same 
thought,  feeling,  word,  would  have  been  in  different 
circumstances,  is  thoroughly  absurd.  The  same 
woulcf  have  boen  the  same  ;  but  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  plight  have  been  different.  He  also  as- 
sumes with  more  decision  than  his  information 
justifies,  that  what  had  been  done  was  not  the 
will  of  God,  and  what  had  not  been  done  would 
have  been  His  will ;  since  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  he  was  eniployed  iii  the  place  where  he 
was  more  useful  than  tie  could  have  been 
elsewhere. 

The  theology  of  the  extract  consists  entirely  with 
that  of  the  poets'  friends,  but  it  proceeds  '  upon 
loose  data,  for  they  may  at  least  believe  that  for 
His  disciples,  the  line  falls  in  the  proper  position. 
In  December  he  deliyered  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Bath,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  from  Bath,  in  pleasant 
terms,  saying  "  I  never  read  my  papers  to  more 
attentive*  and  really  intellectual  audiences.'*  To 
that  date,  this  course  of  lectures  had  produced  to 
him  £500,  but  the  year  had  been  unfortunate  in 
the  sale  of  poetry,  and  after  paying  for  the  stereo- 
typing of  his  works,  the  share  '  or  profit  which 
fell  to  him  Was  only  £60. 

^  The  following  year,'  1840,  was  one  rather  of  en- 
joyment than  of  work,  and  he  only  seems  to  have 
delivered  one  series  of  lectures,  namely,  at  HuU, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  where  he  noticed 
the  claim  made  for  Andrew  Marvell,  once  its  re- 
presentative, for  a  place  among  the  poets  ;  and  the 
ascription  to  him  of  three  of  the  five  hymns  which 
are  found  generally  after  the  paraphrases  in  Scotch 
psalm  books,  He  denied  the  accuracy  of  this 
claim,  holding  that  the  hymns  were  properly  as- 
cribed to  Addison.  During  that  ^year  Mont- 
gomery attended  many  missionary  meetings,  and 
planned  his  tour  to  Scotland,  in  tie  interest  of  the 
Moravian  Societies. 

The  next  year  narrowed  the  circle  of  Mont- 
gomery's personal  friends,  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  Ignatius.  Befinement  in  style,  both  in 
speaking   and  writing,   gratified  the  poets.     He 


quoted  it  as  an  instance  of  imj^vemeni  in  tk 
world,  £(e  even  seemed  to  be  proud  o{  fhe 
advance  in  this  respect.  Lady  Mary  Worile; 
Montague's  letters  contain,  he  said,  expressions 
which  would  now  only  be  tolerated,  or  ntber 
expected,  from  a  prostitute.  The  labours  of  tiie 
"Wesley s  and  Whitfield  had,  he  held,  given  "i 
better  tone  to  public  morals  and  to  public  tiste 
too.'*  Other  causes,  however,  led  to  this  ofainge, 
which,  according  to  Lord  Oockburn's  Mcmorals, 
was  very  striking  within  his  own  time  in  ScolW, 
wherp  the  influence  of  these  gentlemea*s  teaching 
did  not  extend. 

The  practice  of  sculpture  was  a  topic  of  codtct- 
aation  with  one  of  his  biographers  ^  and  vrtli  a 
singular  perversion  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  be 
opposed  the  general  exhibition  of  nude  figures ;  yf^ 
he  thought  that  a  copy  of  the  Tenns  de  He^d 
was  safe  at  Wentwortli-honse.  The  reasomiig 
means  that  the  higher  and  wedthier  classes  nit 
indulge  their  taste  for  simple  figures,  but  sealphia 
for  the  poor  should  have  drapery,  govw»  ^^  k' 
leaves  provided.  This  view  of  the  dispate  it^s 
upon  the  supposition  that  immoral  practices  and 
thoughts  prevail  less  among  the  blgher  than  th 
lower  or  even  the  middle  classes.  The  opimoo  Is 
erroneoQs. 

Mr.  Holland,  who  frequently  takes  the  Mi 
share  in  these  conTcrsations,  remarked  that  he  did 
not  recollect  of  aty  writer  who  had  rebuked  pru- 
rience in  mar])le,"or  Qven  in  stucco,  except  the  Bft. 
Mathias  Bruen,  an  American  minister,  who  did 
after  visiting  Bngland  some  years  previous  to  that 
date,  and  of  whom  a  memoir  had  \ieen  written  by 
Mrs.  Lundie,  afterwards  Duncan.  We  can  re- 
member nothing  of  Mr.  Bmen's  protest,  hnt  bis 
biographer  must  have  been  Miss  and  not  Ma 
Lundie.  As  for  other  protests  on  the  subject,  they 
are  numerous,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Sodety 
for  the  Suppression  of  Tice,  and  other  societies,  bid 
given  over  marble,  and  its  imitations,  to  miscbii^, 
in  exchange  for  some  power  over  the  material  ii 
use  by  engravers,  or  the  canvas  of  painten.  Th^y 
overlook  Gray's  Lin-lane  in  anxiety  to  »?«» 
Holywell-street. 

The  Scotch  tour  waa  commenced  in  the  antamn 
of  1841 ;  and  in  the  sixth  volume  we  have  letteis  a&d 
speeches  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  Mr.  La  Trobe,  and  other 
worthy  men,  who  might  have  secured  biograpbw? 
for  themselves  ;— Dr.  Wardlaw  has  —  an  th« 
saved  space  which  belongs  of  right  to  the  poet  of 
the  Moravians  ;  who  was  received  warmly  in  Scot- 
land, as  one  of  its  long  lost  natives. 

He  visited  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  his  native  pl8«» 
and  was  welcomed  with  great  warmth  by  a  popnl** 
tion  who  claimed  some  honour  kom  hn  ▼orks. 
He  was  made  a  burgess  or  freeman  of  his  nalire 
town.  He  met  there  two  or  three  aged  person!, 
who  remembered  his  family  and  his  intocy?  aodbf 
acquired  a  pincushion  which  had  been  the  property 
of  his  kng  lost  sister. 

In  his  advoeacy  of  the  claims  of  tiie  Mowiafl 
mission,  he  made  the  tour  cf  the  Sebftbh  tovns 
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down  toPerH...au4  Ptwadeie,  from  which, hQ  Hrned 
backwards  to  Edinburghj  and  there  ilaa  particu- 
lars of  ^he  Glasgow  vigit  were  repeated,'  and'  the 
speeches  are  repeated  here.  At  Edinburgh"  Mr. 
Moatgoraery  resided  with  Br.  Huie,  iu  George^ 
square ;  and  from  his  subsequent  lettera  we  learn 
that  he  entertained  a  grateful  and  Iqnd  recollection 
of  the  attentions  shown  to  him  in  his  northern  tour, 
which  had  been  va^ful  in  recruiting  the  ilnancea  of 
his  foreign  brethren.  In  November  following,  his 
friend,  George  Bennet,  of  Hackney,  died ;  and  as 
he  had  been  his  most  intimate  correspondent,  the 
loss  was  felt  severely";  but'  he  was  enabled  to  close 
the  year  ^th  lectures  at  Birnungbam^  Walsall,  and 
we  believ?  other  pHaces. 

The  earlj  part  of  1842  was  spent  in  active 
labour,  chiefly  of  a  phDanthropic  character,  in  his 
own  townjj.a^id.  a^  t|ie  Scotch  tour  had  been  pro- 
dnctire  for  the. mission,  a  similar  journey  to  Ireland 
was  projected,  and  carried  out  iu  the  autumn.  He 
tas  enlertainJe^  and  welcomed  both  at  Dublin  and 
Bfilfasf,  ^i^  the  latter  place,  his  biographers  say 
that  Dr.  Hanna^  "  the  son-in-law  and  biographer  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  presided;**  but  the  Dr.  Haunain 
question ,  was"  the  father  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  bio- 
grapher and  son-in-law.  Speeches  made  and  verses 
addressed  to  the  poet  appear  in  the  sixth  volume. 
From  Belfast  he  proceeded  to  Graoehill,  near 
Ballymenag  wbere  the  Moravians  have  a  small 
seminary,  aud  aia  establisbment  or  colony,  oonducted 
on  the  most  approved  form  of  their  communion, 
and  where,  amid  all  the  little  disputes  and  troubles 
of  rival  sects  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  dwell 
together  in  peace.. 

The  dea^i  of  Dr.  Southey  afforded  to  Mr. 
Holland  an .  opportunitjf  of  recommending  Mr. 
Montgomery's  claim  to  the  laureateship.  He 
did  not  expect  tne  honour,  bnt  anticipated  its 
bestowal  upon  Mr.  Milman,  and  even  Mr.  Macaulay 
—although  ?tr.  Wordsworth  had  this  official  re- 
cognition of  bis  poetical  powers,  which  was  only 
worth  iu  Dr.  Southey *a  incumbency  ninety  pounds 
a-year.  The  poet's  life  gradually  became  less 
actiTe.  Friends  dropped  from  his  side,  while  years 
accumulated  upon  his  head.  He  deemed  the  found- 
ers of  the  Free  Chiirch  of  Scotland  wrong  m  law, 
and  right  in  principle ;  but  where  lawyers  differed  so 
widely  he  was  not  the  safest  persoE  to  decide. 
That  time,  however,  his  opinion  coincided  with 
the  views  of  those  who  could  enforce  them.  He 
had  now  arrived  at  the  retrospective  period  of  life, 
when  only  a  remarkably  strong  man  could  expect 
to  improve  its  work  materially,  and  he  was  not  in 
robust  health  and  strength.  He  appears  to  liave 
heen  dissatisfied  with  his  own  achievements.  He 
thought  that  more  might  have  been  effected.  Then, 
at  least,  the  thought  ^as  useless ;  and  few  persoaa 
will  consider  that  this  self-reproach  was  deserved. 
Still,  from  the  following  conversation,  we  gather 
its  existence ; — 

MoNTGOHiRY.— I  tan  reading  tiiB  *'Lifc  of  Fr«ic»H<Jr. 
«,  becwiso,  u  it  happf  m,  almost  •very  Ibe  recalU  4o  my  miad 
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transactions  and  jndiridaals  with  which  I  have  been  more  or 
less  fsmiliiir  rx  plcrt  y«an,  and,  abora  aH,  becanse  ^vnry  paga 
reminda  me  i^t  I  might  and  ought  to  have  been,  bad  I 
impcQved  and  applied  my  mind  as  earnestly  and  systematically 
to  a  regular  coarse  of  study  as  the  subject  of  this  mernoir 
did  his. 

HoLLAifp. — ^I  think  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
fint  vohimBii  Hiatia  wfaieh  Homer  disckMBs  to  hia  coma- 
pondeots,  ao  aironmstantiaUy,  thoae  prooeaaea  of  atndj  and 
reiolntion  by  which  the  **  fbnndations  of  Iiia  mind  were  laid  ;** 
but  the  fandameutal  character  of  his  inteUectoal  constitu- 
tion, if  I  may  so  apeak,  differed  so  materially,  so  essentially 
from  yonrt,  that,  in  my  opinion,  yon  eonld  no  more,  nnder 
any  oiroamitaMefl,  have  derdoped  anything  like  hia  ooo^ 
firm,  and  pvrely  reasoning  powers,  than  he,  however  hia  poai^ 
tion  had  beea  ohaoged,  would  ever  hare  exhibited  yoar 
poetical  fervour  and  sensitiveness :  for  it  was  not,  at  any 
time,  so  much  your  infirmity  to  lack  energy  of  application, 
as  grasp  of  purpose, — ambition,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term.  In  one  word,  you  were,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
so,  always  detuHary. 

HoNT. — Tea,  that  ia  true  eaoogh^  bnt  as  it  waa,  I  ought 
to  have  done  more  than  I  have  done,  and  perhaps  should 
have  done  so,  if  my  power  had  been  early  cUawn  out  under 
more  favourable  conditions  of  action  ana  direction.  I  am 
persuaded  of  this,  not  only  from  my  own  present  feeKngsand 
retrospections,  bnt  from  the  aspiratioaa'  alter  greatness  in 
which  I  once  indulged.  Kymiod  has  not  anffered  from 
want  of  cultivation,  bnt  for  lack  of  steady  discipline.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  of  writing  "  The  Life  of  an  Indolent 
Man." 

HoL. — ^With  the  motto,  1  suppose,  of  "  li  dolde  far 
nienie  r  Well,  ycna  know  my  opinion  ia  that,  after  all» 
notwithstaodiag  you  first  nnequivocal  departure  from  the 
path  of  apparent  duty,  and  whatever  you  may  charge  your- 
self with  of  subsequent  unfaithfulness,  the  tenor  of  your  life 
has  been,  ou  the  whole,  such  as  to  yield  the  largest  amount 
of  usefulness  to  your  fellow-Ksreatnres ;  and,  may  1  not  add; 
of  individual  reputation  and  personal  comfort?  IHraneia 
Horner,  the  strong-minded,  oonunoD-eense  man,  is  gone,  and 
what  has  he  left  behind  himP  He  bad  Uie.  ambition  first  to 
be  a  Scotch  lawyer,  then  an  English  one  ;  and  he  had  more 
than  promising  talents  for  professional  eminence.  He  was 
an  able  member  of  Parliament. 

Mont. — I  admire  the  manaer  in  which  he  stipulated  foil 
his  independence,  when  he  oonnoct^^d  himself  with  tli< 
Whigs ;  especially  his  cautious  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
to  Earl  Fitzwilliam's  dinner. 

HoL. — Then  he  was  the  friend  of  Brougham  and  his  com- 
peers, political  as  well  as  literary,  and  an  original  Edinburgh 
Beviewer.  Tea,  he  lived  among  notabilitiett ;  has  left  behind 
him  a  statue  in  Weetminster  Abbey,  the  record  of  a  laborious 
life  in  these  volumes,  and  a  justly  respected  name^  bat  ooA 
which  is,  even  at  this  moment,  permit  me  to  si^,  less  loowi^ 
and  less  influential  than  your  own ;  and,  as  perhaps  you 
will  admit,  still  less  likely  to  be  remembered  hereafter. 

Mont. — Horner  lived  for  his  own  generation,  nod  it  wa$ 
upon  that  he  sought  to  make  an  impression  ;  and  he  waaoc^ 
unsuccessful  Neither  have  I  been  quite  unsuccessful  either, 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  are  concerned,  whatever 
they  may  think  ;  and,  doubtless,  I  have  written  some  things 
which  float  on  the  stream  of  time,  like  drops  of  oil  upon 
water. 

The  poet  formed  a  correct  estimate  of  Mr.  Horner's 
life.  He  lived  for  hia  generation.  But  in  this 
colloquial  comparison  the  poet's  friend  ia  equallj 
correct — for  Montgomery's  name  will  he  remem- 
bered when  Horner's  is  forgotten,  except  by  a  fe^ 
individuals ;  and  is  known  in  quarters  where  the 
politician's  has  not  even  been  whispered.  Tbe 
latter  was,  doubtless,  the  harder  working  man,  and 
on  that  account  his  life  maj  have  been  the  shorter 
of  the  two ;  yet  the  life  for  hia  generation  was  at 
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Itasf  equally,  if  not  more  necessary/  tW  the  ^fe 
that  was  partly  passed  in  distilling  drops  oC  oil  for. 
ftttare  time,  to  be  used  when  its  waten^Mw  Jrougb^ 
or  its  wavBS  are  high.  '  -  ^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  two  oottekding  volame$, 
resembles  a  common -place  book — the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Montgomery  upon  events  as  they  occurred ; 
and  they  are  generally  correct  He  had  com* 
pounded  the  Gas^Light  differences,  and  united  the- 
oompaniee.  He  bad  aceamnlated  a  small  fortnne 
and  lived  in  perfectly  independent  circumstances. 
The  evening  of  his  life  should  therefore  have  been 
a  happy  one ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  was  happy. 
Hie  rnd  nmcb,  talked  much,  without  imagining 
probably  that  his  conversatiott  was  so  carefully 
treasured;  and  he  wrote  a  little.  His  letters  were, 
however,  sometin^es  unr^onable  ia  length.  Wheu 
the  oommiUae  of.  the  Burna*  FesUvaly  iu  186^ 
invitad  liis  •  preaeoee  at  tlveir  'eommemoratiau  on 
the  Batiks  bf  ^  (/he  Dbmie,  he  wrote  a  letter  in 
length  snpei^or  to*  a  homily,  and,  if  we  correctly 
remen^ber,  {he  £arl  of  JE^ington  attempted  to 
read  tha  dooiuncaAt  in  ita  integrity  to  an  assem- 
blage-of  many  hundreds  of  persoiifi  in  an  open 
patviUfola.'  The  vigiy' pdstscript,  ns  if  is  preserved 
in  this  volume,  Ts  evidence  Qf  its  capabilily  to 
damp  a  meeUng  o(  that  nature. 

.Ha  lived-  to  witness  the  dying  away  of  many 
friends  and  cornepondents ;  and  the  following 
extraet  refers  to  cfatf  who,  like  himself,  lived  not 
in  the  past,  without  ujs'efuluess  to  the  future., 

July  25. — Moni|^mery  appnndv  good  deal  affected  bj 
B  liUia  iacidenfc  Avbicb  oQcurrofl  Uub  a^roooa.  Ha  was 
mentioDioK  the  death  pf  Mrs.  Toooa,  better  known  }ff  her 
name  of  *' Charlotte  tefizabetti,*^  wlicu  Mr.  Holland  replied, 
"  Atiff  I,  dh*,  h^Y«  been-difri'^d'ttith-a  me&aage  to  yon  from 
ttat  plsilft>Cliti«aaii;iiu^i  mUek  1  teem  "mow  to  deliver  aa  if 
ap^lwii  IrpiiiiMr  ^H¥c.  tA,  law  jivy*  biace  11  r.  fidwin  Smitli, 
tl^  aci4f^<^  }jj^»o^  M(W«  .ti)e  fheQ  a^flariog  Uutkiad-keartad 
woman; a  cabinet  ^opy  of  your  bust;  and  after  some  diffi-, 
•dlty  in  overcoming  her  natural  and  religions  rppngnance  (o 
aftyAinJi^  HKe  ^vieli  th^ihado«rof  personal  taoity,  nxcceeded 
iB'«klaiiitog'iV|Hajh^r4he«Mtiagaireqid.iie  to  enable  Irimto 
•w^Ui'  iB>  walk  ai  U»rre8pQpdiDg  hoBt  of  bemlf.  *■  I  an 
gUd.  aaid  ahe,  ta  ibq^rtiat,  "  to  ba.T«  aeen  even  this  iniaga 
oC'U^e  Ciiristlan  poet;,  giro  my  love  to  him,  nnd  tell  him 
that,'  Mtnongh  X  most  now  surrender  the  fond  and  long* 
ch«fisiied  hop*  of  «ver  enjbyfag  ah  interview  in  the  flesh 
wikk}i4rit^^  wlMB«  dbvonond)  stndna  I  have  so  nbdi  aiAmir^^ 
l.tfmU  ;^e  .ihall  mtfife  faereafter»  in  ^lonM  bodies.'  Mr< 
Sm,Uh,,:nQt^  seeing  .  jqu,  clu^n^ed  me,  <M>Iy  a  Caw  di^s  ago, 
wUrr  t^e  delivery  of  this  message,  which  I  little  thought  so 
bnef  i'  ^\k^  had '  rendered  '  pgsthumons.**  After  a  few 
m'bttlefttfa  of'vbll^mti  ailtticip,  Moti^gomery  replied,  "  Sfhe  was' 
a  lMit(^eMlidJdKUi|]laof  he^  ditimtLonliitid'Mliiter,  and 
«nU«  b^  in^m4f}ij)  B^dttnmrofw  afn^  :!of :  {nokia.  ffefldort  x  ftnt 
peff^^s^^r  h^  sff  faaveji^i^cvsedito  the  jaat^.a  laiger  direct 
ain^nt'  of  bejiefiQii;  influence  on  Jhe  m^|^  <rf  otheis  ;— 
A^ipirii  is  already  glorified^**"     '  ■    .•     • 

•X?ro,  veiy .  ^iffffeut  ^dAvi^uals.  arO;  bro^gh^v 
to^0ejtber:.i*i  >4e-  (o^W4i«r.Basa«f -^.CwWoi/findt: 
Coope?,.,  Ijla^  fftfmefi,wc^djlwe  hm^  8^o|j«bed 
tq  learn  > that  i^U^  p/kia,  identic,  wer^^  ^bA^^ 
talned-iu .  thn  iltfuarj ;  fC^clp .  of  r Shaffiel^*.  /gt?  tlj^ r 
moment  when  he  was  iouudiog  a  n^  laohooi,  ia  ih; 
new  style  of  writiug,  in  England,  and  considered 
himself,  or  was  considered,  the  leader  of  a  philo- 


sophical party  of  j)6liti<!aaiii^'  who  rose  t&r  ov«r 
all ,  siibl^aaiy  c^na^orations  or  precedeiila^  aud 
Goi^ier  js  ^flike  mdabted  fiar  hia  eskaaoa  ioto  tku 
reape^taU*  oottptui^'^  ^  hia  ^jaartel  wtA  f  ergi^ 
0*Connor,  in  Tirtue'  whereof  he  eeaaed  to  be  a 
ChltrtM^,  ypQn^kffJ^Ottn^.thartmiMt.haiebtta 
wiit^^ll  N^  CbarlistA  ftdnitt^  here/* 

Hd^-^Thti»  -  laytr  since,  f  was  invited  by  a  fHeoJ  h 
Bh^flMd'  to  tala  fea  wfth  hiw^  I'wiest,  knd  on«ilerifigtl« 
room,  was  Maattedr  ky  an  aaBK]iKted  aatratecfioa  to  Tiuaii 
Cooper,  the  Chartist,  and  author  of  "The  PorgatoiyofSii- 
cidcs"  anixotiis  wife,  the  •'lorn  dove**  of  that eilraorfi- 
naij  poem. 

WONT.— Y  am. glad  you  saw  him ;  £d  he  l&mr  foar 
eipectacion  on  the  score  of  convefsalion  aud  intellF^cct 

HOL.— Tfca ;  fnlly.  1  fonnd  him  a  fitok,  weU-Wntftl, 
strong-minded,  dever-spoken  man,  fn^  of  l^ortry;  He  Jt- 
scribed  in  vivid  terms  nis  triids  and  anxieties dnriog the  ccq' 
position  of  his  poem,  and  'afterv&i€a,  whife  leeVng  for  a 
publisher  for  it ,  and  eqnslly  so,  Yili  flatteHng  ii^tmievs  vi:li 
the  principal  London  lUeratl6t  hcth  iexcs,  trhag  the  ladJn 
success  of  the  volume  in  questioa  had  made  hiia,  for  tlx 
moment, /flwoM*/  He  spoke'  with.  ttueha&ninaioB  ibJ 
respect  of  Thomas  Carlisle,  who  hAd' khdwn  him  some  kisi- 
ness. 

HoMT. — Carlisle  mast  he  an  iadividmil  of  spec's!  marl 
and  lilceKhood  for  study,  in  any  poiht  of  iFfeWi  t  am  joji 
finishing  his  •♦  Memorials  of  Oromwtfl,**  which  t  hftTe  mJ 
with  intense  interest.  1  And  it  almost  e^nallf  difficult  lo 
resist  the  conviction,  that  at  least  Oliver  bcKeted  Tiim«^  tJ 
be  acting  as  tlie  immediate  agent  of  Divine  Providence,  nJ 
to  receive  any  apology  for  that  latgij  effdrfon^of  hmnasV^ 
which  he  directly  caused ;  Carlisle,  who  iias  wtftfea  a  ^"^ 
on  "  Heroes  and  Hero-fTOTship,"  is  himself  a  wonhipptrof 
Cromwell.  1  believe  he  is  the  same  Carlisle,  «hi>,  as  I  um 
told  at  the  time,  reviewed  my  •'Christian  Mnaiit,"  in 
«  Blackwood's  Magarine,*"  Weral  ycati  «$o.  '  ^ 

HoL.— Copper  wished  me  to  present  to  yife  llm  wpj  «. 
his  two  orations  against  taking  away  human  ^t  Wer  a; 
dreomstances.  I  told  him  I  wooid  ^dly  do  sd,  altb^S^i 
I  was  appcth^usive  yioa  migh^  think  I  had-bwa  kW^^  ^ 
strange  company —that  of  an  avowed  Chnrt»t,  fbo  fw  «> 
his  way  from  the  Convention  of  Deletes  at  Lieis !  Cooptf 
replied  that  I  might,  perhaps,  be  rtitptise^iit'the  »to«^. 
but  ha  ^s  tKaoiig«r  i^ONtftis^  IM  aid'  Us  ,i>ll  rrieai^ 
having  fotmaUgrpaKled  company  the.  day:  befrit;  lb«  ^ 
nonndng  him  at.  timid  and  infirm,  in  a.^nse  <yft  i^  ^ 
had  sntfere^  sib  long  and  so  mncn ;  aud  he  detemuiM  ^ 
have  nothing  mor^  to  do  wifli  them,  unless  tbe^  .wosH  ^ 
once  t«pttdfate  Featgns  O^Conner,  and  opeiflS^  denoonce  tw 
doctrine  to  appeal  to  physiodftiiMQifderiall  eiMuarfiB«<^ 

MontgoiMry  dwriedMay  ihe  bfoh,  and  w  eT**"^ 
pleased  to  have  beard  thus  mn/^h,  of  the  anthor. 

Ho  liv^,  seeing  a  fc^  Mends, '  and  «*«^*5 
transacting  business,-  nnifl  the  -ebinttencefflent  rf 
the  Russian  wlir.  Be  concede  the  Jusliccof  il»t 
war,  and  yet  he  disliked  ihfc  WJtiye  intertet  ttlaw- 
ted  in  the  departing  SoIfifert-iBj  4hcir«dte«igB. 
At  that  time  a  convwsatibri'.oebnr^'rt^iag 
one  of  Mr.  Lander's  works  wbich  we'niiiy  qwte: 

He  was,  howeveri  morein^m^.  wh^'l^twajjo*^^ 
passages  from  Un4or»4  Iwok— *'He  Xjast  Wit  offw JM 
Ttee,"-^e8pec!aHy  -tf^e  %fmiq|tinkrf '  temViWi*  Wf«o 
K^^jhoUfciirtd^lfiiktlAftfc?  iiJ  Ap^adiiiftniirt,  *»»*'■• 
plaid  tJnp«ipero)ij*y?Bfi7tte  Bnckv  Cl»rrt^cawfft ■  «^ 
ta^ha^^fofnif  9f-,|^a]9im^fn^|  ^,^i*  ^^  W  ^J^ 

the  question  at  i>T^es*btSlan&  liet#fen  tk<  JBM  pa«»» 
in  the  dispute,  I  oonfesa  I  am  more  of  a  Tark  ltt» 
Ausaian." 
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MONTOOMIKT, 

wrenl  yeart  A^^o,  sttongths  pei'smis SrTio'gAthsrtfA'  «botif  nre 
at  the  eolMlaiflotti  -iMW  <Mit  itho  pvA  tw»  (or  'tikw^e  i|a««UMM  ' 
to  s«  oniaain  folot^I  .▼«  ^ft«r»rand«;tqM v  it  mi  Waller 
garage  huniki^  I  must  nM  tH^t>C(pV.    .../.:.,  t  i  .. 

Aiiottiw'iitaMe  WM  6TibMqtieA% 'meiltioiiMi -ill 
which  the  puMio  Jti  nbtdor  %  -wttrtt/lh^fM', 

father  9  fiiaiuts.   Th^  p^fsagQ  ia  «9^^1,.fiu»;  \^  rpcatla 
the  cost  of  A  Yockahireekioiiflii  in  Udold  UnM.Z'^ 

Some  ^noaiou  having  heeo  made  to  caaes  in  which  striklog 
rererses  of  fortooe  had  been  experienced  by  good  men»  oeca- 
•ioaally  th^tiQ^  the  oaose  pf  t))ose  near  aa4  deaf  to  ^eei, 
the  aaroe  of  wilberforce  waf  mentioned.  Hontgomery  said 
he  had  seen  him  both  in  pro^pority  and  adversity,  and  in  eaoh 
staie  alike  he  appeared  the  exemplary  Christian.  When  in 
Ii)adon  some  time  before  1831^  ]\e  had  partaken  of  the 
dtpkTii  hospitalities  of  Highvood  Honse ;  the  next  time  he 
ttw  WUbcrforco.  wa«  at  breakfcat ,  at  T/ord  Calthorpe's,  when 
he  vras  mnoh  affecte4  bj  ^  romark  of  the  venerable  senator^ 
to  the  effect  th»t  h«  coiild  not  now  invito  the  poet  to  his 
bouse,  as  he  was  no  longer  the  master  of  one,  bnt  was  living 
wiUi  his  sons ;  the  loss  of  his  library  being  apparently  most 
regretted  by  him. 

HoiLA5D. — Theinfjidwtaof  that  desperate  and  costly 
electioneering  atroggla  in  which, he  was  involved,  more  than 
thirty  years  aigo,  arv^membered  father  like  the  pageantiy  of 
s  dream,  than  «s  stirring^ — X  dare  not  say  jod^r— realities 
eaacled,  to  bo  small  extent,  even  in  this  town. 

MoNTOomax. — The  reiam  of  "Wllberforce  to  represent 
the  coonty  of  Yor]^  in  Parliament,  at  a  time  when  the  two 
great  hooaea  of  Weutworlh  and  Harewood  were  contesting 
the  palm,  was  the  highest  compliment  which  could  possibly 
have  been  paid  to, him,  and  an  act  most  honourable  to  the 
coonty  irset^  w^ich,  doubtless,  in  this  act,  recognised  the 
valoe  of  his  Christian  character.  Whilst  the  heirs  of  the 
t«o  apble,  p(«rB  are  reputed  to  have  spent  not  less  than 
£100,000  each  In  that  contest,  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Wilber- 
forte  are  said  not  to  have  exceeded  M0,000. 

£v«n  £40,000  wss  a  fortune,  and  its  expenditure 
hy  men  lite  ."tVilberforce  in  comljating  an  evil 
system  tended  rather  tp.  continue  it. 
^h.  1S6J,  Mooigomersr  visited  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  nations;  and  on  the  4th 
November,  of  that  year,  at  noon,  he  planted  an 
oak  tree  on  tlie  lawn  in  front  of  the  SlieflBeld 
General  InOnparji  hayigg  oompleied  on  that  daj 
his  eigihieth  year;  and  he  mentioned  in  his  address 
to  the  direetora  and  subscribers,  who  requested 
this  Montgomer]f  memorial,  that  he  was  the  only 
sunriyor  of  all  those  i^bo,  fiftj  ^ears  previously, 
had  oommeoced  that  Institution, 

A  uuinber  of  ladiesi  bis  neighbours  and  friends, 
presented  biin  on  thp  same  di^,  witli  an  elegant 
walnut  chidr„  aocoRipaiued  by  fifty  soyereigns  for 
the  Mora?tan  fuiu^.  apf}  siz,ty  soyereigns  fqr  the 
Aged  Female  Socjietj^^.  .      . 

Montgomery's  hist  public  lecture  was  delivered 
on  the  evening  of  the  fetb  if uly,  in  the  subsequent 
year,  to  the  Sheileld  iaterary  and  Philospphical , 
Society ;  but  be  oonttfittqdr  i^  meet  tbecommittOQS 
for  local  purposes  of '  wbioh  bewas-  a']DeQiber«  bia 
personal  friends,  and  to  take  a  general  interest  in 
literature,  almost  to  the  d^y  of  Ws  death— Sunday," 
the  SOtb  April,  1854,  in  li^  83rd  year. 


^  Ahqnl  ;ioop  the  dsf  following  Hr^  HoMand  reoeiTed  a 
'summons  to  go  to  the  Mount.  Hqntgomeiy  was  dead !  On 
reat^bg  ^e  honse,  and  having  looked  atth«  still  placid  hot 
inabliMle eouitSttMiesof  hw dopaKed  frieiid,he MaghUVott' 
Miss  Qales  the  particulars  of  an  ereafc^^^inoainftd,  ladeed^  ta 
her., , ,  $ha  si^  h«  ^i^b|a  hoia^  i^KHi^%  ^  *«>»!»  the  day 
b^Qre ;  but  Ui  th^  ^veniag^  although  he  did  not  cosnpUia* 
he  appeared  fldgettj ;  and  at  family-worship  somewhat  sur- 
prii<Ml  her  by  handing' to  her  the  BiMe,  with  the  remarlr, 
"  BSM^,  jr<m  malt  read  t^*  8h«  dU  v^r'  h^^then  kneH  down, 
and*  priced  with  a  p^eaUar  pathos  juid  t^eauir  of  vbioe  vhiak 
ex«iUd  atteatioD,.bft  1^  t<>  so  remarV.  M  he  aft«rwaidt 
conversed  while  smoking  his  pi;)^,  aa  was  his  castom  before 
retiring  to  rest.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  during  the 
nfghf ;  and  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  momrog,  one  of  the 
ae^anta  kaoeked  tl  the  diamber  A)or,  -hut  veeeiriBg  no 
aqaiwer,  she  opened  it,  and  looking  ia  aaw  her  inastar  on  tka 
floor.  On  obtaining  assiBtaiiMM49d  belpisg  htn  into  bed,  ha 
presently  recovered  .consciousness,  and  .said  he  believed  he 
had  been  some  hours  on  the  floor,  and  apprehended  he  had 
suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis.  Mr!  t^vm  was  immediately 
summoned ;  he  eame  all  oDoe«  de^aMd  thisfe  'Waa  my  symp* 
tons  of  pamlyais,  nad  etayed  till  bis  yatieat  kpd .  ■•  nUiad* 
apparently  in  every  r^peot,  tha^  hq  left  hint  with,  thai  cou*. 
fidence  and  assurance  of  prompt  restoration ;  and  ao  far  did 
this  augury  appear  justified  that  he  ate  f^  little  dinner,  and 
conversed  with  Miss  Gales  as  usua!!  Mr.  Favell  saw  him 
again  at  nooa,  whea  he  appeared  ntA  6iify  letiv^  bat;  ehtor- 
fnl;  assenting  to  the  advice  to  fiirbbar,  attendaope:  at  aay 
meet^ig  whicK  wu  likely  to  be  of  an,ex0^tii)g  :eharacter,  aa 
•om^  of  those  in  which  he  had  latterly  felt  it  his  duty  to  he 

Caent  had — unhappily  for  him  T — too  often  been.  Abont 
f-past  three  in  the  afternoon,  while  Mist  Oales  was  sit- 
ting b]^  his  bed'SSde,  aad  watehing  him  appar^atly  aifeep, 
she  noticed  a  saddea  bat  slight  altciatia*  ia  bialfesiarea.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  spirit  fled ;  and-the  elaj,  pMd  aad  beaati* 
fnl,  even  in  its  inanimation,  was  all  that  femained  on  earth 
of  one  who  had  previously  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  living 
synspathy  of  hia  feUo«-«reatni«a«> 

-  The  authors  of  this  biography  have  been  inde- ' 
fatigable  in  the  collection  of  material,  and  rather 
profuse  in  their  use  ;  bpt  we  admit  thai  the  seven 
volumea  thus  indireoUy forn  An.bistocieAl  Mooid  of . 
leading  events  and  litevatare  for  fifty  jfcnn,  iit«r>> 
sperseid  witli  a  enrtent  of  criticism,  ofteiv  Hrdy  and 
generally  just.     They  are  the  records  of  a  man  who  ^ 
was  great  in  some  departments.     His  verse  ba$ 
bern  compared  to  Moore*a  lor  its  ''eaayiflinr/:  but 
the  comparison   is   not  fair.      Ho  wrote  uttdor' 
restrictions  entirely  unknown  to  Moore— and  they 
interfere  with  freedom  of  style,  reducing  even  the: 
choice  of  words.      He  has    contributed  bjiDii»^ 
and  poems  to  Christian  literature,  that  tii«  Cbnceh* 
on  earth  will  never,  probablyi  allow  to  die.  He  w«s  - 
a  man  of  great  activity  and  ceaseless  benevolence.^ 
Very  few  men  have  gone  about  more  steadily  doipg . 
good  in  his  own  way.     He  commanded  the  esteem 
of  all  hie  townameo,  and  bis  fspeml  was  pnUic. 
He  sought  no  fartber  repose  in  tho  fsnmmg  of  bis* 
life  than  Ws  weakness  enforced.   It  is  cfbvionstbat 
the  story  of  the  inner  man  was  never  written.    He 
must  have  had  originally  a  buoyant  and  light  spirit, 
whieb  occasionally  showed  ite  fitafity  to  the  last ; 
but  he  was  checked  m  hb  earfy  yoetb,  and  diaap- 
p<rinted  ae  years  wore  on,  uiktil  lie  sometime  ex- 
hibited a  quemkms  spirit,  nnwortby  of  tbe  happy 
lifb  by  which  he  was  led  to  that  happier  life  where 
sorrow  oometh  not. 
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THE  PEOMT  AND  LOSS  OF  INSUBANCE  COMPANlfes. 


The  number  of  Life  Assurance  Afisooiaiiooe 
that  started  into  existeaee  tea  io  tvdre  yeare 
aince,  the  importance  of  the  objects  aeoured  h^ 
them,  and  the  obtious  neceaaiiy  of  aficertaimug 
that  the  fruita  of  self-denial — in  many  cases  not 
even  for  the  support  of  declining  years,  but  for  an 
object  subsequent  to  death — were  safe,  induced  us 
to  notice  the  progress  of  these  companies.  We 
also  proposed  to  watch  the  progress  of  life  in- 
surance, as  a  great  social  revolution.  Gradually, 
however,  like  many  other  good  intentions,  ours 
degenerated  into  extracts  from  the  statements  made 
by  the  companies  for  themselyes^  and  we  did  not 
see  that  much  good  oiune  of  that  course.  The  in- 
terest of  the  subject  deepens,  however,  with  age. 
The  immense  and  growing  number  of  insurances, 
and  the  necessity  for  their  multiplication,  renders 
this  business  more  invportasit  than  any  other  mode 
or  purpose  of  associated  capital.  The  Legislature, 
acting  from  a  correct  estimate  of  Life  Insurance, 
required  all  the  companies  formed  after  the  passing 
of  the  act,  7  and  6  Vio.  c.  110,  to  register  tbcdr 
accounts  ;  but  neglected  to  presvribe  a  fbrm ;  and 
although  accounts  are  registeitd,  and  subsequently 
published,  yet  adequate  information  is  not  always 
eonveyed  by  them.  Until  a  better  system  be 
adopted,  we  must  take  them  as  they  are  rendered, 
and  endeavour  to  guthcr  out  of  them  the  position 
of  the  reporting  companies. 

These  hew  operfttious  experience  an  ordeal 
to  which  the  old  ones  were  not  subjected.  The  ac- 
eounts  of  sobe  of  the  giants  in  the  trade  during 
the  first  decennial  period  may  have  looked  occa- 
sionally dangerous,  and  even  desperate.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  their  early  condition — 
although  it  could  be  unfolded ;  bnt  we  are  certain 
that  the  business  of  a&surance,  like  any  other  trade, 
can  only  be  developed  profitably  by  an  application 
of  both  capital  and  labour.  The  policy-holders,  or 
the  shareholders  of  a  company  have  no  reason  to 
be  alanned  because,  in  the  first  instance,  an  obvious 
loss  of  capital  has  occurred.  A  farmer  might  with 
equal  propriety  look  upon  his  seed  corn  as  so  much 
loss.  If  he  has  judiciously  plaiited  and  sown,  it  is 
the  root  of  his  hariost;  and  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  a  few  years  in  the  life  of  a  company  may 
be  regarded  as  seed-time. 

A]  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
assets  of  a  company.  Some  p»iies  treat  polidies 
as  assets,  and  others  regard  them  as  liabilities. 
The  questfon,  pvacticaliy  stated,  is  plain;  and  yet  so 
clearly  dependent  upon  contingenoies  and  details, 
that  Special  replies  can  only  be  given  to  each  case. 
This  question  is,  whether  ft  company  tha;t  has  issued 
policies  in  a  year,  to  cover  ten  or  twenty,  br  any 
other  number  of  pounds  in  thbosauds,  has  incurred 
a  liability,  or  made  an  Hssct.  The  businesa  might  i 
be  taken  by  some  other  companies  at  par — aome 
might  give  a  premium  for  its  transference ----and 
others  would  refuse  it  except  on  payment.     The 


character  of  the  business  depends  enlirelj  upon  t^ 
nature  of  the  lives,  and  the  rales  at  wLich  lliey 
have  been  taken.  Therefore,  when  in  the  followiu? 
statements  we  learn  that  a  company  has  &  certain 
income  from  premia,  we  do  not  karn  vbelber 
thereby  it  has  incurred  a  calamity  or  oblaind  i 
foundation  for  solid  prosperity.  "We  can  depeail 
upon  the  Parliamentary  publication  of  tliese  cci:  • 
paniea'  returns  no  more  than  a  man  can  rslj  upga 
the  twilight.  It  helps  him  on  his  road,  bat  it  b 
not  a  clear  vision.  We  shall  take  the  companies 
from  the  recent  blue  book  ia  alphabellcal  oriei ; 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at  Z  in  our  jiititui 
number. 

The  first  company  in  the  contents  is'the  Abcrjsl- 
with  Mutual  Ship  Insurance,  which  does  not  come  h 
our  way,  and  is  a  little  afi'air  ;  yet  w/e  n3»y;Say  tlath 
is  a  remarkable  Example  of  ecouemical  maaserDeGl 

The  Accidental  Death  lasurauce  Company  ia 
also  foreign  from  our  object,  and  lis  accouuts  are 
registered  only  to  the  31st  January,  1855.  An  the: 
account  has  been  publisLed,  no  doubt^  siace  \y 
date.  The  reports  published  contain,  the  traniac- 
tions  of  five  years.  The  paid  up  capiial  of  lie 
company  was  £11,000,  being  ten  per  ceat.  on  tk 
subscribed  capital ;  and  the  dividend  to  the  sliarc- 
holders  was  five  per  cent,  on  their  payments— no; 
a  great  remuneration,  kokiog  to  the  aoTeltj,  aso, 
therefore,  io  the  risk,  of  the  business.  The  capIUi 
is  absorbed  nearly  by  eight  thousand  pounds  for  Far- 
liamentary  and  prelijninary  expenses,  combiued  vit^ 
the  purchase  of  the  late  Railway  Assaraace  C3*^- 
pany.  Tho  business  of  the  first  four  jears  LaJ  do; 
been  productive,  yielding  nearly  twenty-one  tacii- 
sand,  and  coating  over  nineteen  thousand  pouais 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  £1,879' 10s.;  to  ilic 
outlay  included  the  dividends  to  the  proprietcr^. 
Tho  transactions  for  the  year  endiag  Jafli-art, 
1855,  had  been  more  profitable,  and  gave  & 
income  exceeding  sixteen  for  an  outhiy  not  so  iukj 
exceeding  eleven  thousand  pounds,  leaving  »  p^^' 
of  £5,184  Is.  2d.  The  claims  were  little  mere 
than  oue-third  of  the  receipts.  The  char§«, 
including  the  proprietors'  dividend,  were  onlvles^ 
than  the  claims  by  £60  5s.  2d.  The  busiDCss  is 
expensive,  therefore,  in  relatbn  to  the  benefit  pro- 
duced to  the  public.  It  may  be  divided  into  m- 
third  costs,  one-third  profits,  and  one^thitd  ittana. 
These  charges  were,  in  the  first  year,  over  o« 
thousand  by  six,  and  [  in  the  second  under  tvo 
thousand  by  six  pounijs.^  The  thirdjear'scxpeiises 
were  equal  to.  thofle»x)f  the  jtwq  firsl,  Aod  tlifj»^' 
since  iijcreased,  butappwutly  with  ^odns^**^ 
the  proprietors,  whose  balance  was  wllhm  ten  pf- 
cent*  of  their  payments,     >   ,    .      ,  . 

Tlie  Aocumulative  Life  Jmnd  tod  Gecei^ 
Ajssurance  .Company  began  business  little  ni^« 
than  two  years  ago,  and  has  not  regislerw  »« 
account^.  Other  companies  that  opened  at  t« 
same  time  have  been  more  active  j  hut  wc  wwtc 
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that  the  accounts  are  not  often  registered  nntil 
after  the  experience  and  figures  of  two  years  are 
obtained.  The  Achilles  is  in  the  same  position  as 
to  registration,  with  the  disadvantage  of  having 
commenced  business  one  year  earlier. 

The  JEgis  commenced  uusiuess  in  1848,  and  up 
to  1S53  had  accumulated  annual  receipts  of  £4,093 
Os.  9d.^  of  which  £744  l8s.  3d.  were  for  fire  in- 
surance. The  account  does  not  show  the  number 
and  value  of  the  lapsed  policies — and  is  incomplete. 
The  expense  of  transacting  the  business  was  nearly 
seventy-five  per  cent,  upon  the  business  transacted. 
The  salaries  are  not  large — £350 — but  the  di- 
rector's fees  are  larger,  and  pome  to  ten  per  cent., 
on  the  business  effected.  The  accounts,  as  they 
are  supplied  to  the  Registraar,  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  fire  and  life  risks  j  but  the  two  branches 
should  always  be  separated,  in  the  accounts,  when 
both  departments  are  conducted  by  the  same 
company. 

The   Age  Assurance  company  was  completely 
registered  on  the  7th  January,  1851.     It  appears 
to   have  had  a  good  connexion,  secured  from  the 
commencement,  and    started   with   a  capital  on 
shares,    debentures,   and  advances,   of  £10,740; 
while  the  income  for  the  first  year,  from  premiums, 
was  £3,482  4s.— reduced  by  a  claim  of  £1,400— 
leaving  £2,082  4s.,  and  the  expense  of  the  oflSce 
for    that    year,    inclusive    of   preliminaries,   was 
£1,371  8s.  4d.     The  business  uf  the  first  year  was 
purchased,   therefore,   by   a  considerable  outlay. 
T!ic  second  gave  an  income,  from  policies,  slightly 
over  six  thousand — reduced  by  a  claim  of  three 
Luiidred  pounds;    but  the  costs  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding a  portion  of  preliminary  expenses  brought 
forward,  amounted  \o  three  hundred  and  fifty  over 
six  thousand — showing  an  addition  of  £050  to  the 
outlay  on  the  business.     The  third  annual  account 
shows  a  policy  revenue  of  nearly  seven  thousand 
pounds ;  while,  after  deducting  claims,  and  re-as- 
surances, the  net  proceeds  were  £4,197 — at  a  cost 
of   £5,985— giving  a  farther  outlay  of  £l,788  ; 
but  this  sum  includes  over  one  thousand  for  di- 
rectors* fees,  dividends,  and  interest ;    and  nearly 
one  thousand  for  the  cost  of  new   branches,  and 
oflScc  furniture,     l/he  net  income  of  the  fourth 
year,  from  the  policies,  was  £4,942  7s.  3d. ;  but 
the  outlay  was  over  six  thousand  pounds,  of  which 
nearly  one-third  was  for  the  branches — although 
tbej  appear  to  have  rendered  only  a  small  return, 
and  the  addition  to  the  general  outlay  is   £1,087 
19s.  9d.     The  company  haVe  paid  nearly  six  thou- 
sand pounds  for  their  present  business,  uhich  may 
be  cheap  at  the  money.  That  is  a  question  ou  which 
no  opiiiioii  can  be  ffiven  by  those  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated their  policies.     The  subscribed  capital 
of  the  Age,  remaining  to  be  called,  is  over  eighty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Agricultural  Cattle  Insurance  Company  is 
an  example  of  cheap  directing  in  one  year.  Twenty 
pounds  form  the  charge  in  1853  under  that  head ; 
Dut  a  balance  is  due  probably,  and  the  speculation  has 
not  been  profitable  for  the  shareholders.      The 


account,  commencing  at  j^iine,  1^56,  leads  off  with 
an  adverse  balance  of  £1,877.  The  subsequent 
aceoUnti  are  n6t  too  clearly  stated ;  but  during  that 
year  the  company  seem  to  have  received  to  capital 
acodunt  11,500  #hile  their  salaries  amounted  to 
nearly  £2,500,  an4  agencies  to  £l,000«  The  next 
year  appears  to  have  brought  them  in  loans  and 
capital,  £12,531,  which  was  reduced  by  £3,012  b 
the  following  year;  and  as  their  balance  is  a  little 
over  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  of  £8,681  js 
sunk  in  the  business.  The  auditors  report  that  hi 
1853,  the  actual  transactions  returned  a  profit  ot 
twelve  per  cent.,  but  the  salaries  were  reduced  to 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  their  former  amount, 
and  the  directors' fees,  which  had  been  £582  lOd.^ 
and  £1,100  6d.,  were  reduced,  as  has  been  stated^  to 
£20,  while  interest  disappears  from  the  account, 
although  the  auditors  complain  of  its  amount. 
This  society  should  receive  a  more  decided  support 
than  it  has  vet  gained  from  holders  of  live  stock. 
The  losa  that  falls  ruinously  upon  a  single  indivi- 
dual is  not  much  felt  when  it  is  scattered  over 
many  persons — and  that  is  the  object  of  all 
assurances. 

The  Amazon  bommenced  business  in  1853 ;  but 
no  accounts  have  been  registered. 

The  Anchor  was  weighed,  if  we  may  use  the 
nautical  phraseology,  on  1st  October,  1849,  and 
produces  its  accounts  in  round  figures,  and  two  line^ 
**  total  receipts  per  cash  book,"  and  "  total  ex- 
penditure per  ditto  " — with  an  appendix  of  "  to 
liabilities,"  "  by  i^setfl>"  which  balance  to  one 
penny,  upon  an  affair  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  pounds,  in  the  first  yei^: ;  from  which  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  Anchor  neither  Iqst 
nor  won  in  that  year*s  trading.  It's  quite  the 
same  thing  in  the  next  year,  receipts*  expenditu^ ; 
assets,  liabilities ;  and  in  the  next,  always  baUncing 
to  one  penny,  and  that  penny  also — nothing  gained 
and  nothing  lost. 

The  account  for  1854  ia  more  fully  stated.  Their 
fire  and  life  premiums  amount  to  £21,162 ;  but 
the  claims  are  £11,627»  and  the  reassurances,  or 
those  maintained  by  the  company,  amount  to 
£3,429 ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £6,106,  and  the  car- 
rent  expenditure  is  £10,888,  while  m  addition,  and 
under  these  ciroumstances,  the  dividends  of  the 
year  were  £2,137.  Adverlising  and  printing  was 
eleven  hundred  ;  rent  and  taxes  nearly  one  thou- 
sand ;  general  expenditure  for  furniture,  stamps, 
parcels,  and  other  matters,  nearly  two  thousand ; 
salaiies  and  commissions  over  six  thousand  six 
hundred  pounds  ;  being  something  more  than  .the 
net  i\2ceipts.  A  paid-up  capital  of  over  fifty 
thousand  pounds  is  acknowledged,  and  a  subscribed 
capital  of  three  times  the  sum  is  claimed ;  and  while 
men  who  riak  money  should  know  their  business, 
yet  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be  better  promoted 
if  the  expenditure  were,  as  we  should  think,  more 
judiciously  allocated.  The  insult  of  four  years' 
operations,  reckoning  nothing  on  the  policies,  as 
we  understand  the  accounts,  and  taking  the 
yaluationa  as  they  are  given  i» 
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which  ia  carercd  oq  £w  •»  tha. cu^tpii^en  u^,  ooin 
Qei»e4i  b|;  thft-oapUal  pwd  of  £&Qi7r7»  .leaving  i^ 
balauoe  in  f^Tour  of  tbo  oompinjb ,  ta  .  b«tw««A  ji^ 
and  the  p^blic,  of  £22,.403»  ia  mldiUoH  to  th*< 
uncalled  capital,  This  aum  liaa  beea  eiipeMbd. 
partly  ia  dividends,  UkMn  of  cquk^b  iroca  ei^Mi 
but  ixicladeBi  iio  doubt,  lUiga  pielimiaary  expensafl* 
which  might  be  with  propnety  ohai^d  over  teu. 
years  ;  m^  tbo  ab^reholdera  may  place  *  large  va]M4 
mpon  the  business  which  they  have  formed. 

.  The  AnglonAjiAtrf^iaa  mi  Univereal  Family 
Life  AssuxaooQ  Coiftpm^  bagan  buaiueaa  on  tho 
20th  Septe^bfsr,  ]^3.;  ap4  i»  tbe  first  year  of  ita 
existence  xec^iiTfd. ^5,^90  in  path,  for  aharea  and 
deposifA;; ,'  im^.i^  larger  aum^.by  £16  1G«^  ^'»  for 
prcmimpsf , .  ^thj^.waaide^ided  aneoeaa  lor  one  year ; 
but  lh«r  ffifrn^atjoi^  c^.  Um  company  had  occupied  the 
staff  /on.%  ^hole^  tba  previoua  ^r ;  and  tlie 
outlay,  aloi^  with  «tber  pctliminai^  oipeosea^ 
amouute4  to  Itbraettooaand pounds ;  the  kase  of 
thfihonse,^^  direotofaTeae^and  auodriesj  to  one 
tjiousaod,  wbilo  Ute  fumituK^Aod  the  curfeut  ex- 
peuaea  of  thAjfar.Ee<|uired  nearly  thjeeo  thouaaud 
fi?B  ^undi;^  pouiida^  7%e  preliminary  enpenaea 
abonld  ,be*  set  egaipst  ^Mfpital  s  end.  the  traasaoiiona 
of  tba  first. y^ar^Te'Ourfient^eQqpeaaea  of  £2»918 
13a^  for  aniinfioma^ef  4^«63e  Ida.  8d»--«not  a  bad 
result^  luifiontraated  with  acme  other  enterprises. 

The  4^hi^  wbiph  waa 'built  end  kunched  on  New 
Y(car*aJ)piy  fit  1063.. haa  registered  no  accounta» 
and  the  Mhit»mvm  EiffB  Insuranoe  office — which  ia 
just  one'day  oldai^iaiu  the. aame  poaition  aa  to 
aooom^t9-^*4ii^.  we  belief <(,  is  winding  up — turned 
inllp  Sofid  for.aQcoMAtante  and  attomies. 

,  3^ 'Al^psB^adJUreia  older  than  i(a  unfbrtu- 
ne^  j^i^eafkfc^  JA  tbefire  depuctment  by  nearly  a 
C9uple  of  years.  Ita  first  annual  balance  exhibited 
qapit^  and  4epoaita  amounting  to  JBI8,516  3b.  Sd. 
Xhia  is.  an  oljeotionable  mode  of  stating  aocounta. 
CapUal,ia,ivQt.aUabttity»  sofar  as  the  publio  oare 
to'linow (hee^tea^t  of  a  eompany'Axesponaibilities ; 
while,  deposits  laiae  liabilitieSft  not  only  exigible,  but 
dapgejipoiis  ifi  ib|dr  qh&cacter^  They  become  due 
belpre  pfdioiies,.  and- thus  take. the  place  ol  pre- 
£an»JWja-  ^e^a. :  .  7he  oompany  had  au  income  of 
fpur  ^;aJ)aU;'thfiusaM  p<mda.  The  preliminary 
«Pfm^  inoludmgi  Jfnrnituiie^  exceeded  thiiee  Utoa- 
a#nd,  ppundsj  while  toe  euirent  expenaas  of  the 
jm  Fifire.iOYRr  ^bvee  thouaaiid  flf e  hundrod  pounds, 
<|rrm%ri}itb99;AeT90^SvQpd9.'C9nt.on  th^  buaineaa 
offecled,  -  {^..^ocpfint  ;has  ;been  s^gistered  .aince, 
W^a  .bnt  «p»lfpS|^  decided  impmvement  bee  oe-t 
cvr<{d  ip  /^ajbsfifiupnti  yeaits^.the  honors  of ^  tbtr 
winding-Jip  pdHir^  in<^-  abo  .a<^ait  this  e»tabf 
lishinent.         •      ^  .      .  . 

The  Atlaa  Fieigbt  InatimBce  Company  ia  a  email  ^ 
concern,  andsot  BKich  in  our  department;  and  the^ 


BM#>r^«llial^Iiila  InmfmmiSo&iijmiiikhMf 
mistake  of  the  printer  ao-i^^faB^lifaiiifaBinnni 
ferilbeeoippatiif^'aceiO'icf d«A mi^ln|y^  !.:: 

TbeBiaoonbegaikKia  Ifikh  Maidbijlfsa^witita 
anifbaibMii^fitat  o£: J5(H^flll»  ion  adifak  JBU8I 
waa^aidiiipw^  (fheTBcecoa^aaitwvdifiBaaBi-^r 
vsA  Kfo.  .The  dxpaneiof  both  daring te  (ait 
yearwas  £3^01^  11a.'  hOd;.beBngiii(arahfe  haaM 
pbnnda  aboie  thb.feemjils^'lMiUliaekpelidit&rrir  i 
(dnded  iieaily^Mie  benlrad  pcnaodai  fotl-pamm^ 
itaGpoaad;  The.traoaeatioQe  of  .the  •aabaaqieit  ' 
ycnra  hsfe  qoUweurtgMeiied*  .  l 

'  The  Biikbeek  bfe9sn'.tbe'«brid'witbiipHd.i^      | 
dipitd  of  mor^  thm/iml  tkbunub  tpdan^  k 
aaptenber,-  165d..   Slho  wcooimU:  Ibt  lfi64  ibr      | 
the  reoeq)t  for  pBeini«ii»\of  fit d '  end'^oberftailk      < 
thousand  poanda,  and  an^BspdnAtnie'^ofhyiitsaBi 
one»fanrih  tbeoaand  pounds  9  )bdt>ftinelfdad  601      I 
lajned  policies  teduceA  teiavpfamto^&M^  IQi;      I 
which,  added  to  the  oailiial^  «fler  mfeating  thr 
prelkninary  expenaea^lflft iB» itakdcb^iiftfin^r flf      I 
the  company  of  £^9  ilSi  fdrbtobmdefc-^lbir      I 
liabitities  en  pofieiasi  I'S^kwH  bane)  abBdj's^ 
marked,  eoono  pendna  wiigUii'oonsidBrit^safiiioiff 
in  the  light  of  en  aseeb;  •   ilaiflfavbaeouiift  al  d» 
year's  tranaactbaa^  the  DbeeMa  pdl  dnn  iUr 
balanoe  of  £6S9  te.  i0d.  f8><<<-beidg!fnn/t  flH 
meat  not  regard  luebibalaiees  dvngriM^  ^ 
for  if  they  do  not  accumulate  capital  upon  Ikt 
cnnent  tiknaaetioda  of  Uhcb  :yin4  sdHbof  beoiDe 
(dder  the  rapida  approddhLr  h-^  \  \  '."  >  -. 

The  Brewera*  end  Diatttesa^dCampai^  kmkw 
moonnis  nfter  iln«9tk«fm»»:lS6a;HrSbB  ma^ 
of  their  buaioesa  "at  that  ^^dtewae^stnaiely  di*^ 
cmnacribed.  Tbey  hod  Mtiftttl^aBdidflht^oeD- 
mingled  inextricably,  &!6m:  thesO'  igaie^  ttr  te 
valoe  of  four. and  ft^a)(.ihoiB!iaadip(]imd%''ari 
tiMir  ATailable  aasetatwcKe  bmb.'inmdi^nTeE  01^ 
thousand  pounds,  three^oiBtbe  ofi  ^incli  wen  it' 
loans.  Weprfsume  that Ihia  Oonpnf diei iiiHh 
paridysis  of  the  pirelnnhMBieB.     m  .• 

We  BOW  get  into  thcnunefwis  BcitEih  fflidf- 
first  amoogstwhichiatheBiiliah^BanraBDB*  itooo' 
menoed  buaneaaat  tbedoee  oCDeceiibcA  WSM 
Um  balanoe  afaeet  for  lB3},.«ilhaial}MDg  cMf 
detailed,  but  haTing  oncwtecriUe  YAradn  of  lit 
transcriber,  or  of  tbe  pribter^  abowBa-^dflp 
capifal  and  debt «^  the  latAte  being ':«tnBdf 
smeU-***4o  the  amoont  of  ihBty4we  tiiedBiiri  l» 
hundred  pciend8*-'«<wilih'isurki0u'iboriiMd  p*^ 
or  thcKBl^,  and  in  additiea:  fittdlara-tinitinadst 
nearly  two  ihonaaj&d.pbond^. -ton sect ^th^tte- 
The  belanoea  filatoi  tik6  cuimi^  Basiaesai  av«M 
to  two  Ihousand  five /bntdisd.'paBiria^' bit  tib 

amount  of  the  poiidea  doaat;iioiii|9ei^'*^ 
thb  aeepuntiiriiov'thMrv  yHBit  ie.'dnF^tlitlki 
coospai^  had«xpended?fifleetEtiibpBaml!pibA  " 
ondfo  te  iasue[Ja/eartd»<!sBinibarlif7peliBii*'  ^ 
was  e>tbpld'Strdbe|3bat^«i^<tfaink'lfai*^iftMntb» 

aaad  foundai  enlln^ai^fwfliddrlmvaMtowf 
tbiegr^b^ttac^^aftju  idinblutkn.  in  ISSS.  D« 
storyiel-  tbft  BHtiskcAaaoeialkn^'U,  «B' imr,  W 
an  efttiold  telew.a.  oobipaay  mtii  ample  aietfs» 
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tiii».vdb«DiBi]]^<lhBn-]A^QBV0n'i ''•!  '<i^  i^  .^^-i;  ''■'•r 
hufc  mriUfyiei^iit t^aite'^  tiiisT«|odtkr ^rierhMi £x- 

tU  date  ly^L^Ind*  dfrrfedai  fnofi^ble^tlriule-^^  to- 
lUaiHv  tt  the^AiduB^ alMd  be!  keigimdL  '/r.kv^^  v 
gvuvotee  f o^  oli  fifkba  ^ItycnmBid'''  t>o«odi,  ^hiohi 
i^ipBsr»iajthe^aeboniti  fiirl86S,  lioag^'m^h  i>  hat 
foff  ibo^  uie):j[mi^po8% -eCBoeediiig-ilo  ibsuBfoid; 
ponndsy  on  the  acooifas^^trf^^faoryclir  preTiabs'itv 
that^sMnirfiv  tlikdntci3Mart8:bb  onh^iiepkaMed 
by  tbaa  bal«nc»flife."tky  bankers*' :  Tber.iiiiresUaeiit) 
aoeoimf^«fi  1853cJiwarvin:liDd  a  UC  tbom&pd' 
poti]idi,ttiBtljQ£  thc'tfoUomigiyewfthpie'  imd  •  onc^ 
fboftb;)  vild  tof  iiie:  hab'  jear v^* .;  These  t edaotions 
vaanst  b»  ipwsiteed;  ftp  arqncBent  kisses .  in  trader 
TMhuM^hiftBakpmaat'^  lafiA.leftin  imind 
numb^feB-ioBanrWstitpen  hnadosd  poimdS'-«-ih» 
nBKbjfeasladUed^fbiiffteen:hiindvedH^iie  ioUonriiig 
tilizlt•eltiMmdl:l^r^%ndth6[|f1e^(rjcl^  with  Jnne, 
1865^tesailgr  tiini  tiwusalid  pemdiy  .or  over  seren 
thimMi^;{itoHlsL';To')TUei:  weckingi  eKpeases  and 
OQBitaii^dMidi&deiTlthsie  cLMuBstanee^  exceeded 
tfaisb^  iSBiL  ih^  inteoeat^ lis  .Marked  ofrer  eleven, 
tboukand'  ipoiiQ^  •«4-iiBi)l^iiig  a  large  -  bqdx  of 
v^Kmy  taitk^i<a9.:.ive '^hase-^alraadj  seen  has*  been 
dotle.-:     ."    I'.*'  J'  ■»  ;j'.'"  ,:■>.•''  •     ' 

Tbe '  BntfiBkR  Snqnrci')  MilUial  Life  Assmanoe 
Company  is  consiitnted  alr^tiMiimne  dBce,  and  bas 
a>pi6babidccnii^oto'!vitkttKi  PisB^mnpaiiyi  Its 
bsaiDaai  odimie6ced  niBeJreikre.sinee.  Frost  Ihs^ 
data, Months'  efesa'of)  ibft61i>  ihe'i  Company:  reeeived 
iaitfepfttnlnduiidSia^ld  (buM*,  jtMe  tbeit  daina 
and  e])peBseB*^had<'bten['r£iSO,8&0  GiSw'-*4Banng  a 
bataace^nai' I  niMi%>  ihi^een  tfaaaaand  pouiids^ 
Anoihar/iteii  iflTicallBd  mrestolti^.  pmminms,  aaid 
ateniir /iniiiUB/  itea^;  lor.  £i2»^Q0  35a;  Xld 
WhaltibdaeBns:oai(]io^  ibe.'Cbariy  made  /eut  firom 
these  accounts,  but  it  idmoet  ladstajud.^  oonsiata  of 
depotttail  .ISiert  ^iw' litems  :of  tmaotj^tn  thou- 
sand pbnadsi 'and  .akf;^  sum  of-intecest^  are 
aecoQJitediQrJby.Ater  tfpeatyi  thoBsand  pounds, 
uoder  the  {;aaelnd.bcsd  6f  IhTSstments,  and  nearly 
safen  thoiisand  oil 'haild,  and  with  agents — >the 
latter  hafing*  ton  vnleh-  moiiey :  on'  hand.  This 
statsnifliiligivea  a  piotnising:  bosiilebs, :  if  the  i;a- 
vealmni  beruofc  in  the  Jirb^  a  Tsry  important  couk 
skienitM^  altkodght  rthe.  idea  Ss  improbable. 

Tbbj  baktn&iafaeetri  km  the;  yeat^  ending  «ith 
IBM  laBBiiiefe)pieuihmi^)£&l)7B6i4e««*^at  a  charge, 
inolaiingflclaBiiai^oflfilS;^??  yh.  Ldu-^and  oCI  tfail 
anouaititwe^^adp,  Loctibeieby/  abe*  daitas.  -Thfr 
bianitsa^  ^n^rSy isheasii)  a  )6iir  'conditibn/  The 
wopkiB|^eiq[idiis6B,  liearly  sewm;  Ibanteiidi'psfmidd^ 
erea  iH^'^UBiaaqdiiatoryl  Ftr  bsdi^^^xiehsidniif^  avr 
▼ery  Ingbi^^ybt-iifteTiiiesahtiBay/^bvrgQodL^  iHnr 
bvswess^adfe^ssiilydntehsestadgiNktrinttvHfor  wv 
assnineliibtltheqffofi^aw/iaSBB^niiiB*  ^iO^tfhm^ 
iBiifion.  'a£Icampaiiyi^deii%  dhvHIargattbds^aBi' 
shodd  sigBter^ampbrfaoeeiibtiiiM^dtr  state 'Of? 
iJafaiHtKS  and  iteets  aft^tfas  des&iof  ftB91;^andB 


affain  of  1852,  have  qot.^bq  sligbtest  reseuiblaiiee/ 
The'  formez^  mfiitti  an  outlay  of  £11,406  6s.  3d., 
for  preliminaiy  expenses  to.be  an  asset,  beoaase  it 
is  cazxied  forward,  and  for  the  simple  object  of 
bal^cistg  this  ii  {air ;  bnt  it  never  re-appears. 
This  account  has  also  over  four  thousand  of  divi- 
8if)9  p»«itd,'^aa  h  Rkb  hum  earned  to  the  reserved 
f^id^'^f^hJicb^eli^nomore.  So  far  as  the 
basiftes^  done  i§  coticfehied,  the  figures  are  brilliant ; 
b^Vin^hiF^tespecta'theyafe  confused,  and  diould  be 
dK^'Dtft  rtg^i^,  ornbt  registered  in  the  form 
of '  a  lihyst^f^ ;  b^caose,  although  they  may  be  fair 
afti  tttrtrfght'to  the  iniMiited,  yet  the  public  are  to 
btf'bem^ifited  by  yegistra^km,  which,  unless  it  en- 
]{^t«ns  them,   is  hbour  lost,   and    money  lost 

too.  .  !  ' 

The'  British  'E<)uilabkr  Assurtinos  Company 
opetied  two  years  stace,  an^  has  i^gistered  Us  first 
year's  aeconnt, '  shfiwftig  lil  capital  bt  nearly  five 
thousand  five  buadr^  pounds;  tiM  iin  'focome  of 
nearly  seven  hundred  aad'fiflyv  {Rifled  4)y  an  out- 
lay of  neai4y'  two-thedMMd''t^o''biBtdred  pounds. 
A  baknee  exobediikg^ofir'th^siriid  |Mund8  was  on 
hand.  Thd  expenses  of  e^ttiblBshknent,  and  of  ono 
yearns  working,  at«  reAsotmbk.  The  busniesscom' 
pleted  is  smaU.  The  loss  on  the  first  year  is  con- 
sMerab^e,"  yM>ii6t 'disc6mti^iig:=  '-Tlie  British 
Eteheqiierlilfo  Ai$Mii«nee  Obmpany  hiving  only 
Oommen6bd  to  trader  this  yearj  dan  have  nbthhig  to 
say  to  the  B«^irtnBAi\  ;Tbe  B^tuihtndtistry  Life, 
was  ^omplste^r^i^Aered  thf^  and*  a  half  years 
since,  and  having  fit^  tto  Mt<Mnfli '  &Qts  not  de* 
ser^o  tho'title.  ¥b^  British 'NfttAsN  Life  havrog 
only  got  into  woi^kiug  order  eighteen  mbnths  ago, 
may  be  excused  for  the  poAtpOftement  of  its  state- 
ment. The  British  Protector  Mutad  Life  has 
passed  three  years  dnee  ii  ^as  eompletcdy  regis*^ 
tei-ed,  and  has  entered  tib  itecounts. 

The  Briton  Life  Asseo^fott  (tomtneBOed  business 
two  and  a-hdf  years  ago,  and  having  di^eadj 
entered  two  accounts,  has*  shown  that  "  where 
thereis  a  Will  there  ia  b  Wfiiy'M6  Mn^dolM  tip  witfi 
these  affairs.  The  flnst  dx  months*  account  ex^' 
hibited  the  issue  of  poIi«i^  bearing  premtoihs  dt 
£914  Ss.  fid.  The  current  e)(pente  h^  been 
£447  Oe.  6d.,  irtespeetive  of  prelithmary  expenses,' 
amounting  to  over  one  thousand  Jk^uttds.  The' 
second  years'  aoeoaixt  gives  a  eurrent  expenditurd 
and  interest  to  shareholders  of  £1,271  I6s.  8d. ; 
and  the  budness'  recdpts  tLtH  B%fi97  4s.  8d.  Tbe^ 
dvrrent  e^p^s^*  are  vety  utod^rate ;  and,  dthough' 
tbey  oonsum«  sixty -per  cent;  off  the  indome,  >et^ 
the eompitny  ii vetjryenittg,  ittiddhfis  statemetiit  is* 
m^  objetffciOttAbks.  Th^  liahililies'and  Meti  show' 
a  siibseribed  c«()ita)  6f  l^hrty-sev^n  thousand  fi^ 
huad^i  pounds,  of  whibh  nebyly  thnM  tboaiMnd 
pMads  hhvb  be«n  pdd. '  The  t»«d&^ry  toi  ex*^ 
t«iysioii'  ^xp^hseid  aihoetft  'td  'a'liUftft  dv^r  three 
th6U8Mid'^ttdh,  ^tte'Abft«rbittg'lh«'«q;>itd  pdd. 
A  sihdl  ^d  b;^  b«en  i&iti^^  ki  deposits,  which 
has  been  disposed  of  in  loans  and  fumitui^  {  and 
tbe-avdhibltf^bldMi^;  witttofiril  Aii^ng  Untherealls, 
CMibists  of  the  bdftnces  from  the  tetoings  of  the 
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Ini  two  ywrs,  tnd  b  »boiit  eleven  bandred  pounds.  { 
The  nominal  valae  of  the  aamt  assured  has  not  | 
been  stated. 

The  Brunswick  Life  Assnrauce  office  opened  , 
nineteen  months  since,  and  has  registered  its  pro- 
oeedings  for  the  first  ten  months.  The  paid-up 
eapital  amounts  to  £3,720,  and  a  loan  has  1>eeu 
taken  for  £1,000.  The  preliminarj  expenses 
take  off  £1^,082 ;  the  amount  of  premiums  was 
£1,126 ;  the  cost  of  working  was  £1,014.  The 
balance  is,  therefore,  a  little  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  The  result  cannot  be  esteemed  very 
good — ^neither  is  it  so  bad  as  some  other  cases — 
and  subsequent  years  might  be  expected  to  redeem 
the  expenditure  of  the  first. 
.  The  Catholic  Law  and  General  Life  Assurance 
Company  has  existed  for  ten  years,  and  has  attained 
an  annual  iooome  from  all  sources  of  £5,282, 
while  its  expenditure  for  the  same  year,  namely, 
that  terminating  on  the  31ftt  May,  1854,  was 
£6,878,  including  claims  and  interest.  The  tran- 
sactions of  the  preceding  year  did  not  yield  a  much 
better  result,  and  from  the  charge  for  interest  to 
the  shareholders,  namely,  £579,  we  conclude  that 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  have  been 
invested  by  the  shareholders;  while  the  balance 
remaining  to  them,  after  the  discharge  of  loans  and 
general  debts,  is  four  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds,  and  perhaps  six  hundred  pounds  in  furni- 
tnre,  which  may  be  taken  to  balance  the  probability 
of  loss  in  realising  the  loans  made  by  the  company, 
which  amount  to  over  eight  thousand  pounds ;  so 
that  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds  has  been 
incurred  by  the  company   in   ten   years,    irres-  ' 


pective  of  the  policies  i$sue<l,  pf  ^hich  a  cl)IMle^ 
able  proportion  must  now  involve  a  rcspoQslbllliT; 
and  the  gross  amoout  is  £112,092  Ua.  ii,  vlule 
the  subscribed  capital,  not  jet  called  or  uot  jet 
paid,  amounts  to  £161,135  53.  An  accumuiiing 
loss  upon  a  com|>any  that  has  existed  for  teiijcui, 
and  ba$  a  large  business,  is  a  very  serious  maitt'i 
affording  a  gloomy  prospective. 
.  The  Catholic  L^kw  an4  Genecsl  Tw  Insuiascc 
Company  w«a  established  in  1850,  but  no  ac- 
counts have  been  registered. 

The  accounts  we  have  mentioned  to  letter  C, 
which  they  do  not^  exhaust,  show  that  the  esUV  I 
Ushment  of  a  new  fire  or  life  insura&ce  compel 
requires  both  capital  and  energy,  pombiiied  viu 
care  and  skill.  The  payment  in  salaries  o!  sim 
of  these  companies  vary  widely.  In  some  iostaoui  j 
the  payment  is  a  heavy  burden,  witnoatneoessaxilj 
securing  success.  Fees  to  directors  are  mi 
charged  in  some  new  offices,  and  thfij  arc.qul- 
valent  to  the  salaries  in  others;  altbou^  u) 
earnings  have  been  obtained.  The  iaUaqious  pnc- 
tice  of  paying  dividends;  either  under  that  luuae, 
or  the  title  of  interest,  is  extremely  oonuooo,  \t 
fore  any  shfureholder  is  entitled  to  mom,  becasae 
none  has  been  made,  these  general  rcmaib, 
however,  will  be  more  approprif^te  hereafter,  vki 
we  have  finished  the  list.  The  uomeroas  cooi* 
panics  already  commenced  require  time  fprcoosdi- 
dation*  Their  number  will  probably  be  dimioM 
and  is  uot  Uke]y,  unless  for  very  soecial  objecti, 
to  be  increased  for  some  time ;  as  tue  trade  b 
evidently  required  cpnsidcrable  advances  kd  ex- 
penditure within  the  last  ten  years. 


POLiTICAL   NARRATIVE. 


This  Parliamentary  session  has  been  the  least 
productive  of  many  sessions,  and  its  demise  is  re- 
garded with  satisfaction. 

The  opposition  and  the  Ministry  have  been 
equally  idle.  The  difference  between  them  is 
that  the  ministry  are  paid  for  their  work,  and  the 
Opposition  profess  to  watch  them  gratis.  The 
public  have  obtained  a  new  police  bill,  which  may 
be  useful  in  some  localities ;  and  a  new  act  respect- 
ifig  the  formation  and  operation  of  joint  stock 
Companies,  whioh  may  extend  the  a{^lication  of 
the  principle.  These  are  the  two  grand  measures 
bf  the  session.  Promises  were  profusely  made  at 
its  oommenoement ;  which  hare  been  as  profusely 
broken,  or  their  fulfilment  has  been  unavoidably 
postponed.  Military  reform  was  expected,  although 
not  promised ;  but  happy  are  the  men  who  expect 
nothing  on  that  subject,  and  tliey  are  not  disap- 
pointed. The  WaC  Office  is  supposed  to  have 
something  in  preparation,  but  the  Inthorities  are 
to  sit  in  counsel  on  the  subject  during  the  autumn, 


I  and  be  prepared  in  February  next  with  an  re- 
nouncement of  their  views. 

A  new  court  of  appeal  was  to  be  oonsiituted  bj 
the  addition  of  some  Scotch  Judges  to  ibe  Hoa^e 
of  Peers;  but  that  scheme  has  been  abandooed for 
the  season. 

The  Cabinet  stepped  out  of  its  waj  to  m 
the  question  of  Life  Peerages^,  by  bestoving  ^ 
of  these  strange  honours  upon  Sir  James  Paz^»  *^ 
eminent  lawyer,  whose  presence  in  the  Peers  vtf 
extremely  desirable.  Ue  took  the  title  of  Lo:^ 
Wensleydale— but  the  Peers  refused  tprcceiTcliiD. 
upon  a  life  tenure — aud  he  has  never  bad  a  seal  ^a 
their  Hoase.  The  prerogative  of  tbe  Crow  b 
been  uselessly  brought  into  collision  »itb  ^ 
privileges  of  the  Peers ;  for  while  tbe  inconrcBiciw 
q(  creating;  peerage^  in  perpetuity,  or  untu  i^< 
failure  of  heirs,  if  the  person  on  whom  the  boaou 
ia  bestowed  has  not  a  fortune  adequate  for  it^  sap- 
port,  muat  be  apparent;  jet  the  difficulty  cou^i 
not  have  arisen  in  this  case,  because  Sir  /wbcs 
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Parke  ha^,  \vt  believe,  no  direed  malo  hcire.  Per- 
haps, also  he  could  have  mado  provision  to  support 
the  title.  The  controversy  has  been,  therefore,  a 
Tcry  useless  one,  unless  the  Ministry  determined 
to  try  a  case  stripped  of  all  objectionable  eircum- 
stances.  They  have  been  defeated,  and  they  must 
now  bestow  the  honour  in  the  old  and  usuid 
manner. 

Tlie  question  is,  however,  raised,  and  Life  Peer- 
ages may  yet  become  a  graceful  recognition  of 
labours  and  services  in  various,  or  in  all,  depart- 
ments of  public  utility. 

The  Government  have  exhibited  little  tact  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  They  bestowed  an  Irish 
Peera^  on  Mr.  Boche,  a  wealthy,  and  no  doubt  a 
worthy  supporter  of  their  cause,  in  Ireland  ;  and 
they  have  again  been  defeated,  for  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  Irish  Peerages  is  restricted — and 
a  new  titl6  was  not  due,  and  was  not  in  the  gift 
of  the  Crown  at  the  time,  and  is  not  now — so  that 
Mr.  Roche  is  virtually  made  nothing  of — nothing 
political — ^neither  Commoner  nor  Peer,  but  looks 
like  a  man  suspended  between  the  two  houses,  in 
the  lobby,  who  cannot  possibly  get  in  at  the  door 
eitlcr  of  the  lower  or  the  upper  Chamber  ;  and  is 
really  a  sort  of  political  outlaw,  without  dishonour, 
but  by  the  thisfortuiie  of  being  honoured  with 
Ministerial  blunders,  which  were  meant  for  favours. 
This  ctror  requires  to  be  remedied  in  the  only 
practical  Way  by  giving  Mr.  Roche  a  British  Peer- 
age— as  no  restriction  exists  in  their  number. 

Aeverting  to  business,  or  rather  to  its  ob- 
structions, wts  notice  that  all  kinds  of  subjebts,  aud 
both  parties  in  Parliament,  have  suffered  from  the 
same  class  of  accidents  or  offences.  Lord  John 
Russell's  plan  of  Education  for  England  produced 
a  two  nights'  discussion,  and  that  was  all.  the  good 
it  effected.  Mr.  Walpole's  little  addition  to  the 
National  system  of  Education  in  Ireland  went 
farther,  for  it  secured  twQ  vote^  in  the  Commons 
within  a  week ;  the  first  fdr,  thi  stcdud  against,  the 
claim  of  the  Established  Churck  iu  that  island  to 
have  the  Board's  benison,  in  the  form  of  money, 
without  its  care  and  supervision  in  the  shape  ap- 
pointed by  the  law. 

The  Lord  Advocate's  bill  for  improving  the 
parochial  schools  of  Scotland  has  occupied  the 
session  for  the  time  ordinarily  required  in  its  dis- 
cussion during  several  past  years,  and  with  the 
usual  result.  The  schools  stand  where  they  were, 
and  as  they  stood  years  ago,  before  Mr.  Moncrieff 
proposed  to  reform  them.  The  barrier,  in  our 
view  of  the  pase,  is  as  needless  an  obstruction  as 
could  be  devised  or  imagined.  The  Scotch  people, 
with  fewer  exceptions  than  any  other  nation  where 
freedom  of  conscience  exits,  hold  the  same  doctri- 
nal views.  The  tlieologieal  qualification  of  candi- 
dates tor  the  ofiSce  of  parochial  teachers  has  been 
twisted  out  of  its  original  meaning  to  exclude  dis- 
senters, who  form  a  majority  of  the  community, 
and  hold  the  same  doctrines  as  clmrcfattoen,  differ- 
ing from  them  on  points  of  disdpline  alone.  The 
remedy   for  this  evil  is  obviously  to  twbt  the 


matter  back  again  to  its  original  meaning  and 
scope.  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  his  friends,  however, 
say  that  they  will  not  accept  this  commutation  of 
their  principles,  and  will  not  have  any  qualification 
or  test  of  the  kind.  If  this  were  done  iu  the  in- 
terest of  the  very  small  minority  of  the  people,  who 
hold  opinions  in  theology  differing  from  those  of 
the  majority,  we  oould  appreciate  the  combat  for 
privileges,  even  to  the  smallest  number  of  indivi- 
duals ;  but  Mr.  Moncrieff  and  his  friends  say  that 
the  electors  will  only  vote  for  religious  men  ;  and 
we  need  not  explain  the  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase  by  that  majority.  The  contest  on  their 
part  has  degenerated  to  the  position  which  the 
citizens  of  London  would  occupy  if  they  continued 
to  agitate  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  never,  under  any  ciroum- 
stances,  permitting  a  Jew  to  be  returned  to 
Parliament. 

The  Protean  enactment,  ever  changing  its  form, 
for  the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Pariiament,  has 
had  its  annual  discussion  by  the  Commons,  and  re- 
jection  by  the  Peers,  and  while  a  majority  of  the 
Commons  have  twice  voted  against  the  oontiuuance 
of  the  Maynooth  Endowment  bill,  yet  both  the 
bill  and  the  money  which  it  received,  remain. 

Monetary  legislation  has  been  unfortunate,  after 
the  manner  of  Ecclesiastical.  Neither  house  oC 
Parliament  has  attempted  to  improve  an  absurd 
currency  system,  although  invited  to  take  that  step 
by  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land might  have  been  put  upon  notice  iu  the  matter 
of  its  charter  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe*s  act  to  recoguise  the 
legal  right  of  one  person  to  lend  money  to  another 
upon  condition  of  receiving  as  interest  a  per  cent- 
age  of  the  borrower's  profits,  without  being  con- 
sidered a  partner  in  his  business,  and  obliged  to 
make  good  its  losses,  was  altered  by  the  Com- 
mons so  far  that  the  miserable  fragment  was 
abandoned  bv  the  gentleman  who  made  it.  In 
withrawing  ml  that  remained  of  his  original  three 
clause  bill,  Mr.  Lowe,  unfortunately,  gave  the 
opinion  of  certain  lawyers  of  very  high  standing 
to  the  House,  and  the  constituents  of  the  house, 
on  the  case  submitted  to  them,  by  the  Uikity 
Banking  Company,  as  a  reason  why  the  aban- 
doned wreck  was  not  even  wanted.  The  Unity 
Bank  proceeds  upon  the  prineiple  of  paying  de- 
positors interest  for  their  nwney,  at  a  rate  vary- 
ing with  the  profits  of  the  Baak. 

High  legal  authorities  have  eixpreased  their 
opinion  that  this  step  does  not  make  the  deposi- 
tors liable  abng  with  the  shareholdecs,  for  the 
respcnsibilities  of  the  bank*  This  opittioiL  is  not 
law,  is  not  precedent,  and  if  it  be  oorteot  we  doubt 
whether  mavf  men  in  England  have  not  at  this 
day  ckums  for  the  repayment  of  money  by  persons  • 
whom  they  once  considered  their  ei:editox8  and  who 
never  occupied  thstt  position  towards  them,  although 
they  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
secured  by  the  creditors  of  aolvent  men.  We 
never  heard  of  any  man  who  planted  more  seed 
for  the  lawyexa  in  a  few  worda  than  Mr.  Lowe. 
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If  he  had  an  opinion  of  adoqoaie  weight,  that  par- 
ticipation in  profits  does  not  per  se  oonstituie  part- 
nership, he  should  not  ha^e  44ctti){4^liei1tAtf 
the  Legislature  with  his  hill ;    and  if  he  deemed 
the    enactm^n^    pnoposed^  .by    h.im,..n^fvi,  JtO| 
strengthen  this  opinion,  it  must  cle  rejiniaitei  stiil-rr-^; 
as  much  as  eve^  it  wis.      (^ur  sociaV  (egiaffltiqi^^ 
has  been  as  unforttinate  a^  other  clashes.,  t  ^Xm* 
Corporation  of  London  was  to  haye  been  cefermea* 
hut  is  not.     A  schenpe  for.procapnA  i^icj^l^unH 
statistics  was  to  be  made  into  law.  b^t  .it  is  ipi,. 
law ;   although  no  man  can  ^  aaViseclIj  whether , 
the  growth  of  .food  in  the  country  is  adyi^ncii^  or^ 
decreasing.    The  Civil  Service  were  to'have  nad 
their  superannuation  piacect  upon  a  new  and  im- 
proTed  footing,  biib  it  ot^ntinues  in  the  old  and  im- 
pfDveabl*  slo«gh.  '  Th«'LMif  Chancellor  produced 
a  new  church 'diiJbi|lRie  hifl— i  plain  want ;   hut 
the  Peers  'strangled  ii  Ir  Apri).     A  measuiie  to 
transfer  the  managenent  «f .  teaianentary  buainess 
was  introdooad  ..h^i  ^TMrnnml^  «nd  1^  Govern- 
ment thrust  out  of  Parlihn^ent. 

An  extremely  defective  Ybeasu  re  respectiDg  ma- 
tijiponial  diTO^f  was  introduced  by  the.  Lofd 
Chancellor^(n|irQTedbjr>  LQidLyndhlirBt^  and  now, 
when  it  would  hare  inade  di¥OHM^{POWl%to'^  the 
pO»r-M-to*til<e  rich  for  the  same  cause,  atndfhat  an 
adequate  reason,  tbt  Gtovemibent  have  suooeeded 
vi  postponing  the  measure^to  that  very  indefinite 
period— the  pMjKtaosiioik 

In  those  melancholy "  eh  (HawaUmcw, '  touching 
what  are  termed' pi1lK*tldJ  measures;  we  may  avoid 
the  assurance  that  nothing  hasl)een  done  in  organic 
reform.  Parliament  is  conservative  from  inanition. 
l4>,iiH>9tpajUia{«if^'WOi^'^e^oal)*iQithe  troting  of 
n^^ej  j.  and  i|ie>!Ollieff:iQaBcial  iabonr  was  expe^ed 
fr9fD  it^duriftgiMu^pMelkiycian 

..fhe  f^Mm  firoriigilad  Arliameaton  Tneaday,- 
afti^..^  |iisl«ipa'..'hiU'had  |>assed,  ^  whisk  two 
fo^Uftti^nooeMniHrtlhoat  of  Durham  aad  London 
-TiW«.  ffftivfl^'  upon  .|)teaioat  of  £4,600  and 
£^/)00.inMpaQ^«2y^l}i^  valve  of  a  Itttle  army  el 
c^^fitea.  .  1^  ptinripla :  oli  4iia  bitt  waa  opposed 
bj^.V.fpnaMiNwble 'fMl^^beffattso  il.saiviiftrad  of 
^yptWli^  ^  simeny  were  not  m^daisBiaatiioai 
institution  and  a  vested  right.  Mooij  alone  ia 
wanted  to  buy  the  cure  of  souls,  for  any  qualified 
person — and  it  is  not  ^so  much  the  cure,  as  the 
price  pai^.  ^r  the  wofb  that  is  bought* 

This^ dread  ojf  simoi^  ia<ihe  Bioat^ridiculous  fear 
that  CTer  aeiari-o^va  paeeyHieal  heart,  when  its 
owner^nmy  ftbd  lltd' intention  to  commit  the  crime 
avowed  in  public  papers  every  day,  and  done  as 
publidy  in  the  rgpognised  ipaiita  for  Ecclesiastical 
preferment.  U  aar  a  JM  thhig,  bnib  we  all  know  of 
it — many  of  tu*faltier4ife»  il^-'^4UNl'of  thoto'  whom 
it  chfeA*f^^9Mi6ertHi'^^t  bnis  ^toen  h\  twenty  feels 
himself  aggrieved  with  the  system. ,  Ko  good 
aimoniaied  ground  existed,  therefore,  for  the  i^t- 
teM|A-'to<  pfs^eiiv  tuo' vtinops  petftiouv. ''  ' 


The  Queen  did  not  even  personally  piorogu 
Parliament.  Irat.  whUe  able  to  pay  freqoeDt  Tisits 
tYMd/tWU  M  Aajesty  dismissed  her  faitkfBl 
Peers  and  Commons  by  deputy.  As  they  had  done 
,sq  litftle,  ^l)9,aov^g9i  pfpbabito«jtein«itW  iok 
jof  gjj^lig  tlwvksjto  l^lat^m  wttt.hidelllectinlT 
,  deserved  none  too  degrading  for  the  crova. 
<  o:J^pimi^flte%eilteJaiabddstjesdiHMelycoi. 
fi|^.t0.4miiit«iy^inattCito..<:iididiJi]diliage  bv 
re$^(^  «Qd.th»-IMiev/o9:>iOanihridgQ  kn  bm 
appmUdfioipnaaDdbt-niCUiif, 'iXhfe  ^fmJami 
s9#iiMiAOib(lpo4^1iir.O  The.fDdi^<a1»AUMiMttii 
fijmof.menu>  .AlWVf/chBqpidBiisdwwIdbliflMit 
SherncliiS%  indtf ^tlmi«it«)mand;q£Jii£)#it(hin^ 
beUi  .and'  awfJbkMtjkb  Sr^UndJ  /lUe^iOdto  » 
fiddly  ev«ffuaj)ed»  ^iThkChabea  fa>mii)i«>n  apn 
the  report  fifitiirlCklMaA  CompiissiAli^a'bafan- 
ported  that  noMy  srafr  toLbkraQ^iaaidJthdliQliMf 
has  to  be  doai,  bul.WitewirdjcvaqpaiApaitiiipflt* 
sonages  for  (^^ttrthing^ilntih^Ai^ittBd^^aiid  iha 
for  ever^Uag  jlihat^heyt^ooinauttQd.vioa)  }  :• 

The  ffhange  of  Minitti^  kl  SpiM^lDJaltle  &pir. 
teco  to  ihs  O^DoBMtlli'ip&ity^  hilslhiiaiplDlibfi«d  kr 
inanrreetion  io  tomirittfaextMitfilb  lUMfililtt'l&Bfr^ 
oehna  and  Hadrid..^    ^.'-i^-'b  n-li  lo  -jo-.^i.,  \-^ 

The  garrisons  df  bolh<td#]df^^bilifi|??^'uil 
attached  to  the  <^3iMat\i^tirWtMlimf)i^;yai 
down  the  insurrecthm  ifM'  a^  ooBaidiithfo  rtiist- 
anoe,  in  which  onto;  tho«taaiid^in^1i^.be«ii  ^ 
or  wounded;  at  lifeidrf^,'  aln^  t^f^p  jl^!^  ^ 
Barcelona.    '       '"  .^  .  ;.;/';/;,  ,l\o7.j:'/b..', 

Theae  proceedings  ifid'^nBDl,'howifaii  astriiisk 
the  O'Donnett  paKy,  46r  Olittidril  ^fiiSHk  tttojuo 
Baragossa  with  16,000  ^n^  >¥  .|i^;;J|«^  or.tbe 
latest  intelligeAeei  an4  ^(ja<w^e(  .pigy^^ 
parts  of  that  nohappjr  JungiiOBa<  oi  (li/tu  :.-  ^ 

■The<]0rt«rau!5pdit^B<$nerfl'afii^,'i^^  Qoeen 
favours  (TDtttrttdfi,  afad'tlU' ,&^i{^*X%  Qoeen 
and  the  Marehal^  ^  thai  Ni^lmi  fsm^  M 
soldier  and  Sovereign^toaiipiiwai  aminlitatfeaJiM 
in  Spain,  for  his  eoavanieiiee  (n  Fhm^; '* ' 

Lord  Palmersfoii,.  in  biif  f^arlifii^eQ^.  V^^  '°' 
terrogated,  deposes,  that  iu  hit  qpiaioa, .Napoleon 
will  not  interfere. in  the  affains  of  fipaia^  because 
he  is  a  just  and  sagacious  mafr>  iMid  ii»  ttm^ 
assigned  resemble  waming^'etpressiftdtoouraQgut 
ally  that  he  cannot  interfere  cbusisieittilj  witb  JQ^- 
tice  and  wisdom. 

The  United  States  are  exclusively  oecwaedvilb 
the^ctovuss  ibr  the  clectwn  ofl^r      "'  *  ^^'^^ 
Fremont,    the    millionaire  of 
eaadidate  of  the  peaceab^  an^ 
^he  States'  in  opposition  to  ^t. 
tiao  of  the  yM  men,  wit    ' 
triil  be  snO(^afu!. ' 
:  ^fr-lDall^  tobritmues  iif J 
soi^has^WW  a>pointcjS^^^'3^ 
ind  iibn%,  we1$e1!eve,  wut  fieaol 
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•  :      M  :  7'  .'.i^.v'ioq    in/^  tor: 
'.:  .i/,.oi'i  Vt.q  ot  '^iit 

p.p.  3«t:  "'  ■  J'  '•'*  .^.  :'«'^"-:'-'  ^'•■'  ''"'-^'"^  r.wi-^olj 

Gvdpltt AilddQBiibslides,  tiik'^olav^^b'^ipiilAIsb^^ 
at  ftA  api|plopdai«{pcvib4^w^Mki<  itb»i  'oibiM  (if'IM;^ 
iitipirasi  JBf^y  iitiirts/Mdr>it8-fiAttMM»)fl^lk)(^itt«tl^ 
iqtii  ^Qtoiflbuberaa^diopeii  i   Gmtta^^' :  Dif  6ii]^i^^ 

but.  «Ddui||pliiide^pdiiTO(>«viin8itaid''i^^  ^HiiT 
foend^  JiichaalJii  Uaa^ik  8aiejaNA]^bM)f^«Ataek, 
s(Qi^  pxJBeiplfljdB  a^aii')of''  ilie  aud^-olMB,  atid 
wiiosa <«ttt€rpiAieeiii)i» li  hfnfM\i\  sud  Irusiitig  fb» 
imdew  .  fThoiittmlUeriiidud'Jsister-fotm  Hie  nort 
iBlefieifebg^i|ft]ik|»/itLt^  HieSr  littaclh- 

nmift  JKjmdanhigiaqdf^^iiiofek^.  Ifiehael  Laado, 
tlie  wool-GombecT^fUmiover^  his^'dkplmed  Bbter, 
ia.  A  ^lfiMd?icJMo<::«4  (buMt^B  •  hecoism,    not 

^  <reri)IShft9^I  c^eiffy  valMiomnUbeo  wifck  tho 
apparent  beroe  of  the  drama;  althctai^  fche  Imtq* 

Oa  BUfllil  »i  I^D)]Ri««e  aa  thin  .1  ona ' 

JfWg^^y  nrl  ^a  sifter,  y^fo^  J^  mi^t . 
naVe  afffWu  10  me  oy  yef  a  tenderer  name. 
So  gnndlj  then,  as  now,  the  god>like  san 


bfihi&eqf'a'i^^tdsnai&Pj'^and^liel)^^^^  lie  was, 

a'sorajer;  ftill'bf  p^iriotic  aspihitions  for  the  expul- 
sfbfibf  Hi6  Gerinaias  Irom  Italjr.^  fhe  tHread  that 
tii^ces  the  grades!  stjibserviencj  of  this  honest  man, 
to^'hSftffiefVseci'eiary,  until  the  latter  beoame, 
dbfrfoljet  of  fl'orence,  fend' was  as  deservedlj  assas- 
sma^ed.  as  (^yer  any  tjrant  could  be,  who  for  many 
ePthie^  'Ao\itd'  be  hung,  ik  ingenious^  ^nd  displays . 
a'bbinndon  ptiase  in  humsin'i^ature.  Silrozzi  senior^ 
thtf$  instniots  his  Worthy  aba  :' — 

And  hunt  the  mbblc  to  Ih^ir  jjmu;  ^i^ei. 
And  drive  those  leproos  nobles  u-6in  the  land. 
And  tlajr  tlie  tery  name  b^  dhiBtliire.    '  '   ' 

-     Attdii,Iiiipt>ia«^«9ielf<Will)falitfv  "  'U  v't  v       . 
AH'  ptber  n^ifMal  ilnp«t : .  T-MyiiftDBai^g  \mtmi :    • '  < : .  f  '' 
Thou  ddet  not  fail  to- lAtMjP:,]  <\  X^  t,..,  :^,nir  '.t.-,- 

T.  STROZzr ;  Oh  »o^w;,^oTd,     \^,  ,,^  ,- , ,.,.,,.,   ,,. 

C.  Sraozzi  \  Thon  art  resolved  F 

'T;  ^MdMi  :•:      '  '  =  "    "*  '^    f'liin  resolved  to  aci  ' 

V       £Bthi*nUii4M»r.-<)B<^^«i»^oVbi«''^1ttM^''     '    '      ^ 

.         tfea?~vetnQ-(j*i^    r^^ 

Illy   flesh  and  blood — (atoua)    iitf.  you    sappprt. 

And  party  as  their  high  4llliM(i>aetoM/  -*       ^  ^  '  \ 

9n«re>«i^aUJM#b%wdL-J-w::..'.(    ^.■..^•'    rJ 


^ces 
'^AAd  JiloodSi%faffftilU;)tod'1kk'^  ^adddiriiig  streams, 
liookcd  meekly  to  ymHint^M^  <«rali«iii« 

AIis,JlX^!  rofinirfei-ii|e  nas^nown  ,. 

'A  clritft^'^il  4fi^)|Uri  tli^  Ksifir  fa>«dded  kff     ' 
Ti»nd#plli«^liDOdM^Ml/'df :i^iel^.'   '    <    -^ 
Whatkneift)tJ^.f&{>I,^iiiai»iramn7.^to*^-    ■       ' 
Like  that  pfimeval  sawtlj(, sinner— :be  .^        >   ;  >     ! 
^V]lO  cBt  th^  8i?d  tWbo^nd  oiir  race  to  heaven, 
Vbttft  iBciebl;  •MelPfed'  ^ttbl«t,  Whd  o'nc^  ptayed 
I^  .fideQ'a  \n^iii  «adi  toiti  and'  laahed  ni  dbwn  ' 
Tg^Tiljy^int^empgftgav*-.  -  « 

IJke]^im,impati^qt4>f^JC,lgiMiaAce^  .  .  ,,.'     •      ^ 
1  askoi  for  Jchowledge — nk^  nipi  I  gained,     ■  . 
In  sii^  ambnkce,  the  \Lnd«I^ge  of  a  woe 
That's  infinite. 

It  ii.i^cult  to  ^,^^wliat'  at  ^ii  jnomeiit  wai^ 
the  mtsearj  of  tlis  pqhzaga  di  C^ppoQij.who  from 
a  sbdpberd^jr  kad  .become  the  private,  Sqc^cetarj, 
of  Sti!6iQ3';a^oUem^'o(  tlio  6help^ jmutI^,,  ,wlip 
had'  \MA^i^i^l^e^^  ^hd  a^ftinst  yrbopi  Jhia ,  «piu 
and  poSncu' paMolf'' n  ]^otte4. ;  Xh^is  Oar|Q  , 
Strosziy  the 
son, 

Unc  ai^^^^Au     -^-^  — ,^^., 

tic  prejudi6eV;  ^av  ITfi^^was  &ib  'an  honest ^soldxe^ 
one  who  declined  to  stand  bj  Guelph  or  Ohibeline, 
and  above  all  things  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  peo- 
ple. Tommaso  Strozzi  might  have  gone  to  the 
head  of  the  rerolationi  but  he  did  not  consider 


I  fear,  woujd  jroye  the|afl^t  ^^^^  J^w^c^ , 
And  trostlest  rope  in  rto'rence.  , 

This  ion  iritf  aidilDel3r'ta4(Ui|r  tlitf  pKirpoMift'bf  Ida^ 
falher,  orctf  JusipaKy;  Tfililil  HoiMBty  Was  ho^ 
proof  against  the  wiies  4)if 'OoiUBli^  -  di^  <)aj:^)Oiir^ 
kt.beeaniehia'iodi  'HeMuMfd^t^  ^ttpl^s^the 
popoiaee  fay  farce,  fie -even.  Y^fusi^  M  MmjA^'^ 
dovn  th^  CUnbdineii  fay  Ids  iokHeM.  ^  fkt  pbptiv^ 
laoesoffmd  extreme  hacdAiidfWidllli^Qtiibftlinesr 
winre  bv  mete  •miiidfoi»^ofUiei]yWtkit)r''lhlui  tki^ 
Ouelphs  hsd^been;  Th^  bother  wid  isistbir  dismissed''' 
the  matter  is  theirpoor^  >otolmltor; '  Vb^"  Hiobii^'^ 
waitaiff  aedwearyiiig  toto  farathcif,  luuK  be^' 
singrngthiis^^'  *      •;!.•• 

Cheerily,  cheerily^'  ♦  \.    ,        ,     ..,r 

:noatwViiong.^''  '•    •    '  "  •     -  ''' 

Gladdening  llRAi  iFoyAgt:  with-ta  st&iSA  ttid  a  sOn^.'  '*' ''"" 
Alvafi  maisiiiy'* 


^  ..   >7mia'fmk'<f  tPiisMiifas^r ,.  -».  j/l 

„  .  WJilqU ^Uv,a»d A%tioj).«ug^,wt^f|er..W9rf  jevp^i^rTv/ri 

Sadness  and  sorrow      ,  ,  .,    %^  ,^™« 

•■'-  -  '■  ■  ;•;  caoi..tbnt.vtae;  ";■.;;; ;"  ';•;  '^ 

'     '  '  9iM)b'th0  btighl'tooiToW     ''      «  i     '    '      i 

.  linm^iX  fB|rtbi<^;9oJ#|isHr>Kiv«t4Mm)B,'t  •  ■  •    —  'i 
,  Why.shpwl^  f»^ey.gwa;fhg,.»^yath(»rjiw  t.ippip»P  -I  «' 

.    Treasures  of  goodness,  jai^d  offennga  Oi  1.9TJW  -        .    r  .» 
,  ^  ^^ielf  may  And  sweet  wefcome  in  akansioni  a&ove. 

.la      •»'         ".-'♦       A-   .       ■--'   *       r-A>.r^     I  ■-...-        "' 

Ajid  these  w;^^gpc^%p^b^^wb«pwttkte«aler«T 
upon  political  discussions,  in  a  nearly  empty  home» 
when  passions  were  excited,  and  times  were  dark» 
and  desperate  thoughts  were  abroad,  and  Lando's 
sweet  sister  spoke  as  she  sung  :-^ 
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.Bioou.  t  Bat,  brotlicr,  bast  tboa  not  iiatmcted  «ie» 
It  is  tbe  Tice  and  foUj  of  oor  cIbm 
That  keeps  them  ignorant  and  poor  P 

L&NDO  :  A  tnilh — 

A  very  solemn  troth ;  not  trae  for  alL 
Ha?e  J  been  viciooa,  indolent,  mj  obiU  ? 
And  tell  me  this,  how  is  it  that  the  rich 
Bow  not  their  haughty  crests  io  meekness  down 
To  teach  and  raise  their  toiling  foolish  brothers  ? 
They  all  profess  obedience  nnto  Him 
Who  died  for  all. 

Oae  easily  sees  that  Michael  Lando  is  speaking 
for  all  lands  and  times ;  and  not  for  Florence  only, 
and  the  strifes  of  Oaelph  and  Ohibeline.  He  is 
one  of  tbe  moral  force  agitators,  who  would  avoid 
pike  and  sword.     He  says ; — 

When  with  the  tapers  bnming  at  his  shrine. 
Yon  see  me  canre  my  patron  Saint  in  granite, 
ril  think  that  steel  can  scnlpture  liberty. 

Nevertheless,  0 1  Michael,  thou  errest — for  steel 
in  its  time  haa  sculptured  ont  iigurea  of  Liberty, 
before  which  wise  men  have  stood,  and  sought 
their  permanence ;  yet  it  is  a  desperate  remedy,  and 
often  works  the  ruin  of  those  who  appeal  thereto 
for  deliverance. 

As  the  revolution  advances  in  Florence,  bread 
gets  dearer  and  wages  scarce.  Want  enters  into 
many  homes,  and  into  that  of  Michael.  Biccia 
oan  sing,  but  masic  will  not  pay  the  baker. 
She  can  play  sweetly  on  the  lute,  but  that  will  not 
satisfy  the  damovous  landlady.  We  are  long  past 
tbe  good  times  of  Orpbmu,  when  an  artist  could 
charm  a  fish  from  lake  or  looh,  into  her  pan  or  pot. 
Hearken  to  the  practical  Teresa  ;  although  she  is 
not  the  best  of  comforters,  yet  she  tries  to  console 
Iliccia,  for  the  absence  too  latQ  at  night  of  her 
brother. 

"Well,  well,  don't  ye  sigh  as  if  ye  were  in 
love.  He*ll  soon  be  back.  Bnt  there's  no  laugh- 
ing without  feeding.  We've  had  nothing  to  eat, 
duck,  since  yesterday,  and  there's  not  a  crust  on 
the  sheU." 

Even  this  homily  on  housekeeping,  prevents  not 
the  gentle  Riccia  from  bye  and  bye  taking  her  lute, 
and  singing  as  she  sweeps  the  strings,  and  so 
forth.  The  truth  is,  that  the  girl  was  in  love  of 
that  clever  coxcomb^  Gonsaga  di  Capponi,  who  was 
always  talking  of  lieroics,  but  never  doing  them  ; 
and  he  was  rather  more  violently  disposed  towards 
the  wool-comber's  fair  sister  than  be  wished  to 
acknowledge,  seeing  he  had  determined  upon  marry- 
ing to  advantage.  They  were  brought  together  once 
more  as  the  revolution,  which  had  first  brought 
Lando  near  to  the  rack)  Lad  secondly  made  him 
Gonfalonier.  The  marriage  was  not  so  disadvan- 
tageous now  to  Gonzaga,  and  it  took  place ;  bnt  he 
was  a  planning  patriot,  who  contrived  to  have  the 
ceremony  done  by  a  pretended  priest,  one  of  hia 
own  creatures,  who  lived  in  most  unholy  orders. 
He  wanted  to  secure  a  door  of  retreat,  if  some 
more  profitable  lady  should  thereafter  cross  his 
path.  These  arrangements  were,  however,  com- 
pleted lopg  after  the  night  when  Teresa  made  that 
unseemly  scene  regarding  bread  and  cheese,  which 


haB  okmk  broken.  pftt^ioliakM||r«#i  aod  i(ta. 
Kioeia  tad  h«r  \v^  cepUed  to  cahM^ity  b  tliii 
msoner:*^ 

Oatdde  his  heati  she  ireepiag  sHt, 

In  ootd  and  eraal  train, 
An^  vika  ia  vain  for  «stnuiea  t^rsb 

And  walccne  once  again. 
The  Hfiwvn  are  dead;  the  tan  is  set, 
^'  '  The  birds  are  silent  all ; 

kni  down  tipon  tbie  glaeiqy  earth, 

Deaeendt  a  foneral  palL 

Oh !  what  is  life  without  a  heart. 

To  beat  in  answering  trast. 
To  give  ns  hope,  and  strength,  and  Mm, 

Not  wtoliy  oC  the  ddrt  t 
Thers  it  no  joy  foe  woman  beip, 

Who  in  a01icUon  lives, 
Whco  she  has  ponred  the  richest  store, 

That  heaven  in  mercy  gives, 

A  tree  heart's  la«e-*«a  tbofa.|ib(Mee^ 

Toe  other  wealth  than  he^. 
And  in  whose  soul  no  deep  response 

or  sweet  affection  stirs. 
She  would  not  love  llw  w«fld,  wmM  iftv, 

UntU  bar  lovnit  aongbl-^.    • 
Tbe  leatOD  of  a  faU«a  ^orJU  !-7 

'Xis  well  iind  often  taoj^^t. 

Alas  1  madiinbi  tfav  MfsAt  low 

UaohiliBd  \^  blaaia  or  learr 
And  give  themselves  to  those  who  abise 

The  noblest  in  the  anhere. 
Then  why  sliould  that  be  deemed  a  sin 

On  earth,  which  copies  heaven  f 
And  why  may  not  our  woman's*  hkiti. 

To  angel-soids  be  given  ?     '     '  * 

Becaose,  nnlike  angelie  hoitt, 

Onr  seltsh  hearts  riqaira 
A  large  return  «f  love  from  tboaa 

Who  fervent  love  insplra. 
And  henee,  I  feiar,  in  «tt'ai9ge 

Those  teafs  of  gri«f  ^and  patA^ 
So  wildly  abed  when  woAin  krv^ 

Unsought,  aod  alt  in  vala. 

The  plot  may  now  be  compressed  inlo  i  fe» 
words,  although  the  dramatist  oanies  it  thro^ 
many  terrible  tamings  and  windings.  Cbnagt^ 
Capponi  treated  with  all  parties  for  the  Qonrilisi« 
chair,  for  Michael  Lando  was  an  honest  man,  »^ 
knew  not  how  to  help  his  friends.  He  6Qoces>i^ 
The  patriot  waa  removed,  the  plotter  was  Mtiffosftl. 
Still  the  faithfnl  Riooia,  and  even  her  honest  bo- 
ther, suspected  not  the  character  of  their  rt^^ 
until  he  explained  to  his  wife,  that  she  was  not  b 
wife— a  difficult  process,  m  which  he  did  not  sac- 
ceed,  as  he  also  failed  to  persuade  her  lliat  ii« 
own  marriage  to  a  Neapolitan  princess  was  essen- 
tial to  the  independence  of  that  far  V.ir 
which  they  "both  lored,  as  so  he  »\i  ^^ 
said  truly,  as  respected  one  of  the  two;  tat  tie 
GoiifaJonier  euceeeded  in  frightening'  bis  wifc  tm 
the  palace,  and  as  she  songht  a  refhge  with  ^?J 
brother,  she  fold  her  story,  and  be  soarM 
Gonzaga.  di  Capponi.  They  fougbL  It  n  ^ 
always  true  that  the  best  man  is  the  best  i«|* 
man.  Thus,  duels  are  stupid,  llichacl  I^ 
was  killed.     Ricda  lost  reason,  losing  all  bcsidf>. 
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and  the  populace  M%  that  they  had  hten  betrayed. 
So,  ou  Oobeaga's  second  wedding  m5rii,  to  save 
him  from  the  crime  of  bigamy,  the  old  frieudiT  of 
Lando  killed  him  in  the  dinrch.  Thns^  Gonzago 
dies— Riccia  dies — Michael  Lando  was  dead. 
Florence  waa  Ouelph  or  Ghibiline  again.  Italy 
was  crushed.  So  mnch  for  royal  mamftges,  and  a 
man  in  the  wrong  place.  Mr.  Solly  has  acquitted 
himself  well  alike  in  politics  and  poetry. 


Skkies  md  Talet  of  ike  Sieiland  Islamk.  By 
EuzA  Edhondstov.  Bdinborgh:  Sutherland 
and  Knox.  1  vol.,  19mo.,  p.p.' 256. 
Thb  short  sketohea  and  tales  in  this  Tolume  are 
preceded  by  an  account  of  the  remote  Shetlands. 
The  group  of  islands  stretching  away  far  to  the 
north  of  ^e 'Scotch  mainland  must  always  be  com- 
paratirely  secluded  and  solitary.  The  difficulty  of 
iotcrcommunication  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is 
enhanced  bythiiB  impoasibility  o£  the  trade  ever  pay- 
ing for  adequate  vestels.  The  Shetland  people  will 
always,  therefore,  be  cast  upon  their  own  small 
resources  for  their  instruction  and  social  progress. 
Mrs.  Edmondston  t^la  ns  the  number  of  the  en- 
tire population — that  only  of  a  fifth  or  sixth 
rate  town  :— 

She! land  contains  about  83,000  inhabitants,  scattered  oyer 
the  islands  in  hamlets  an^  isolated  dwellings.  There  is  only 
one  imall  town  with  a  pppolatioa  of  3,000. 

The  land  is  generally  1qv»  flopipg  to  the  shore  ereiywhere, 
witli  Ihe  exception  of  a  few  preoipitoos  headlands,  of  no  great 
heijriit.  la  the  interior  parts  k^n  hills  and  bleak  moor- 
lands—the  close  herbage  here  and  there  cropped  by  some 
frightened-looking  aoadesoript  nHnab — are  aU  that  greet 
the  trBTeller*s  eye ;  and  oeeuionally  he  inds  a  little  glen  or 
nWfj,  at  tho  bottom  of  which  repoaes,  in  the  most  seqnes- 
tered  toUtnde,  a  teiy  somU  fvash-w>ater  hike. 

Along  the  banks  of  tho  bays  and  numerous  friths  or  voet, 
it  is,  that  the  soil  is  cnltivated,  and  the  popnlation  reside. 
Here  aad  then  a  tolerably  hurge  house,  roofed  with  grey 
slate  or  flag-itone,  is  seen,  surrounded  mXh  numerous  low 
farm-baildings  or  oat-houses.  These  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  prnpiietaei  of  the  toil,  bttveen  each  of  which  miles 
getieraUy  intervene:  while,  on  some  of  the  istends — ^and 
those  generally  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous — there  is  no 
other  gentleman's  residence  but  the  laird's,  and  it  may  be 
t^  mctue.  More  thickly  dittribnted,  especially  in  localities 
vfaere  the  popaktion  musters  most,  are  a  few  second  and 
Uiird^rate  houses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  small  shop, 
or  rather  store-keepers,  vernacuhu-ly  dignified  into  **  mer- 
rhaiUM**  and  where  a  little  of  CTcry thing  is  kept  for  sale — 
Foccries  and  hardware — breadstuffs  and  clothing — all  re- 
posing side  by  side  in  amicable  arrangcracnt. 

The  houses  of  the  popnlation  resemble  those 
over  all  the  East  coast.  Mrs.  Edmondston's  des- 
cription would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  cottiers' 
homes  in  Banffshire  or  Caithness  : — 

The  cottages  of  the  tenantry  are  low,  covered  with  turf, 
and  then  scantily  thatched  with  oat-straw.  They  are  divided 
into  two  apartments— the  onter  and  Urger  one  is  used  for 
all  c/ifnraoa  family  purposes ;  the  fire-place,  without  a 
fhimney,  ie  near  to  ofte  end,  and  several  beds  or  iJeeping- 
places,  «oefc  CBcloaed  tike  a  cupboard  at  the  other.  Thefte 
dormitoriea  atrve  as  a  partition  from  a  small  panedlcd  room, 
»here  the  beads  of  the  family  repose,  and  which  also  servet 
is  the  especial  guest-chamber.  It  has  a  window  and  chimney, 


but  no  grate.     Peat  being  the  only  fuel  used,  bumi  much 
better  and  more  cheerfally  on  the  ample  well-swc]it  hearth. 

Education  in  the  islands  suffers  all  the  disad- 
vantages coincideot  to  commercial  or  social  objects ; 
and  yet,  somehow,  the  people  pick  up  their  reading 
and  writing,  and  so  many  more  elements  of  educa- 
tion, that  the  Shetlander  is  counted  a  sharp  fellow 
everywhere  :— 

There  are  twelve  parish  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  assisted,  in  a  few  instances,  by  mission- 
aries on  the  church  extension  schemes.  A  small  number  of 
penou^  profess  other  creeds,  as  Methodists  and  Dissenters 
from  the  establiahmcnt ;  bat  there  are  no  Koman  Catholics.' 

In  many  of  the  parishes,  which  have  a  radios  of  seven  tb 
twelve  miles,  or  where  a  stormy  tide- way  rolls  between  the 
several  districts  or  different  islands  of  which  sach  parishes 
are  composed,  there  are  two  or  three  churches,  in  which  i^ 
is  the  minister*B  doty  to  officiate.  This  he  can  accomplish 
only  on  saccessive  Sabbaths  in  turn.  Fair-Isle  and  Foula 
have  a  visit  from  him  only  once  a  year  ! 

In  all  the  parishes  there  is  a  school  attached  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  as  in  the  other  districts  of  Scotland  ;  but 
there  are  Supplementary  schools  under  the  superintendence  of 
other  edacatioual  committees,  so  that  there  are  now,  it  is 
understood,  hardly  any  grown  persons  throughout  the  Islands, 
who  cannot  read ;  and  the  generation  now  springing  up  very 
generally  acquire  writing.  The  latter  is  an  art  so  obriously 
invaluable  to  the  absent  and  their  friendsi  that  the  poor 
Shetlanders  often  make  considerable  sacrifices  to  attain  it. 

We  regret,  however,  that  the  authoress  cannot  ' 
give  a  better  account  of  their  morals  than  will  be 
found  in  the  next  passage.  Their  connexion  with 
the  shipping  trade — for  half  the  male  population  are 
seamen — might  explain  the  prevalence  of  some  vices, 
but  not  necessaiily  of  lies  and  petty  lareenies.'* 

It  must,  on  the  whole,  be  admitted,  they  are  by  no  mean« 
a  religions  poople.  They  seem  to  be  totally  deficient  in  thai 
deep,  reverential  impression  of  sacred  things,  which  has  so 
long  and  so  (avourably  distinguished  the  Scottish  peasantry. 
Though  almost  univeraoUy  sober,  and  decorous  in  their  dt- 
roeanour,  it  is  a  general  matter  of  comprint  by  their  re- 
ligious instructors,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  actuated  by 
the  principles,  or  animated  by  the  sentiments,  of  the  blessed 
faith  they  profess.  On  the  one  hand  overt  crimes  of  con* 
sidarabk  nwgnitude  ore  vevy  rare.  We  leave  the  doora  of 
our  dwellings  daring  the  whole  year  without  look  or  bar ;  wo 
allow  linens  to  remain  out  all  night  to  bleach  or  dry,  in  per- 
fect security,  and  hare  never  to  mourn  over  such  revolting 
acts  of  cruelty  and  recklessness,  as  every  now  and  then  di«- 
grace  the  cities  and  even  Tillages  of  Sngland.  On  the  other 
hand,  truth  for  Uie  most  part  is  utterly  disregasded— 'eMa 
the  sacred  sanction  of  an  oath  in  evidence  has  not  its  proper 
weight  in  indncing  an  adherence  to  verity ;  the  passion  foe 
gossip  begets  and  fosters  habits  of  evil  speaking  and  sus- 
picion ;  and  the  practice  of  secret  pilfering  prevails  to  a 
great  extent. 

Even  those  Shetlanders  who  remain  at  home 
draw  a  large  part  of  their  living  from  the  stormy 
seas  that  guard  their  isles.  The  Northern  seas 
swarm  with  fish,  and  as  the  land  is  far  from  fertile, 
or  the  harvest  secure,  the  population  depend  upon 
the  deep  for  a  large  part  of  their  daily  "  bread." 
The  following  passage  gives  a  graphic  and  literally 
correct  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  sillacks  and 
piltacks,  which  change  their  name  but  not  their 
nature  in  more  southern  waters.  Theycoroe  in  shoals 
to  the  Shetlanders,  like  quails  in  the  desert,  to  the 
Hebrews ;    but  a  blessing  is  with  them.     All  the 
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sea  coasts  of  our  isbuids  bare  their  little  fisli,  that 
YiBit  them  at  certain  seasons,  from  the  sprat  of  the 
south  onwards ;  but  none  are  so  abundant  as  the 
sillaoks  of  the  Shetianders, 

Wliea  the  fbheraum  ha*  moro  sillacln  and  pOtaeki  fliaii 
hit  fkmUj  can  ate  fmh,  fchej  an  banded  together  in  pain, 
dipped  in  nit  and  water,  and  hnng  over  a  straw  rope,  either 
on  the  raften  of  the  cottage,  or  on  the  gaUe  enda  oatiide. 
It  it  Tery  cheerfnl  waAphn^fiU  hMnf  t|»  aee  the  dndi  of 
the  lowlj  dweUing  festooDed  in  d^aperisa  of  Ibis  wlMleaome 
and  palatable  food.  During  some  of  the  late  dismal  seasooi 
of  the  lailnre  of  the  potato  and  oat  crops,  frmioe  to  a  fright- 
fnl  extent  mnst  hare  ensned,  bnt  for  the  providential  abnnd- 
anoe  of  silladai  and  pilUcks.  To  be  sore,  many  a  deUeate 
fsmale,  and  hnngry  little  babe,  at  times  tomed  ^most  with 
loathing  from  fish,  without  aay  addition  of  bread  or  pota- 
toes i  and  many  times  the  weather  was  so  stormy,  that,  in 
their  greatest  Med,  the  men  could  not  put  off  a  boat ;  bnt, 
on  the  whole,  these  islanders  were,  chiefly  by  means  of  this 
food,  preserred  from  mnch  of  the  snilering  other  destitute 
districts  underwent.  Even  in  seasons  of  ordinary  produe- 
tireness  from  the  land,  when  a  few  days,  perchance  a  week 
or  two,  elapses  without  flsh  in  a  SheftUnd  cottage,  the  family 
long  for  it,  as  for  the  most  acceptable  treat,  of  which  they 
may  partake  without  stint.  At  the  J%y«,  when  the  month 
of  August  ends,  the  time-honoured  toast  still  is, — ^"  The 
Lord  open  the  months  of  the  grey  fish,  and  hold  his  hand 
about  our  eon.**  Only  on  Christmas-day,  or  at^a  wedding, 
are  sUla^  and  piltacks  inadmissible  on  a  Shetland 
cottai^s  table. 

The  ponies  of  the  islands  are  better  known  on 
the  mainland  than  anj  other  of  their  denizens  of 
tiie  land ;  and  many  pe»ods  can  verify  Mrs. 
Edmonston's  opinion  of  their  wit. 

From  our  ample  experience  of  the  dispositions  and  habits 
of  the  Shetland  pony,  indeed,  in  this  his  unsophisticated  state, 
we  are  persuaded  that  any  mischievous  or  vidons  propensi- 
ties, of  which  we  hav«  sometimes  heard  him  accused,  have 
been  soperinduoed  by  artificial  culture  and  improper  manage- 
ment. When  he  is  treated  with  uniform  patience  and  kindly 
perseverance,  he  displays  as  much  tractability  and  suavity  as 
other  well-known  and  valuable  qualities.  A  good  riding 
pony  is  the  great  luxury  of  Shetland  life  among  the  gentry ; 
and  it  is  one  they  all  have  in  greater  or  less  perfection. 
Boys  and  giria  easily  learn  to  manage  their  own  steed.  The 
distances  from  church,  and  between  the  different  country 
mansions,  aro  so  great,  that  walking,  especially  in  winter,  is 
out  of  the  question.  Indeed,  the  Shetlanders  seem  to  con- 
sider it  not  at  all  necessary  or  incumbent  on  them  to  exeroise 
their  own  poweie  of  locomotion  when  their  ponies  can  cany 
them  aoywhera  so  much  more  swiftly  and  comfortably.  The 
horses  properly  appertaining  to  each  are  great  pets  with  the 
younger  members  of  a  &mily.  All  sorts  of  pretty  or  uncom- 
mon names  are  chosen  fbr  them.  Some  develop  their  predi- 
lection for  sweetmeats,  and  othen  for  a  piece  of  bread,  for 
which  th^  will  nneo»thIy  seek  the  hand  that  caresses  them. 
One  of  those  animals  previously  referred  to,  when  on  a 
journey,  will,  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  turn  his  head 
round  to  his  rider,  seeking  the  bit  of  biscait  which  U  always 
provided  for  him. 

The  sketches  and  tales  are  admirably  written, 
and  they  make  an  extremely  pleasant  volume. 


Cathedral  Chetter  Handbook,     Chester  :  Thomas 

Catberall. 
We    can    cordially    recommend   this   volume   to 
tourists  in  the  west  during  this  vacation,  when 


everybody  sirugglea  to  be  somewhere  av^  \bm 
home,  sweet  home ;  and  to  a  quainUr  oU  ton 
than  Chester  on  the  Bnglish  Dee  diey  wffl  not 
tm^d;  while  iittth«r  in  Chester  Bor  any  otberCitj 
Oih  a  better  or  more  ornate  {(oide  bepioainl 
than  that  whioh  Mr.  Catherrii  siipplies--4o  the 
advantage,  oeitaiiily,of8tfaii9Bn,aiid  weaisotnit 
tp  his  own.  ,     . 


The  Banke  of  ike  Wye,  mid  aiher  Poem,  Los- 
don  :  J.  ICoore,  6,  SoathampUm-atieet,  Stiud. 
1  vol.  p.p.  100. 
This  vohime  is  a  seoond  editioB,  and  bens  ef  ideoee 
that  it  most  have  been  a  saooessfiii  pebhataoB, 
from  the  number  of  salisoiibera,  and  veiysiigdaiif, 
for  a  volume  of  poetry,  it  doses  widi  adTRtiH> 
ments,  not  of  books,  but  of  Life  Bismaoe.  **lk 
Banks  of  the  Wye  *'  eommaaid  alooti  eirflfe,vU 
will  oonstitate  the  selUng  power  of  the  rai  7k 
following  venes,  taken  from  Ae  battie  of  Ma» 
thon,  must  be  intended  for  a  pvody. 

THS  BAfTLI  OV  MMMOnn, 

Tn  GriBcia  when  the  aim  w»  high. 
Her  soil  waa  free  from  bkwdy  ^ : 
No  darkening  dooda  obaearei  the  sly, 

Mor  thunder  nUiagnpi^r. 

Bnt  Hellas  showed  aBOtte  sight, 
Midst  dead  and  dying  ere  twas  BigH% 
Where  aH  belbra  waa  gay  and  bii^ 

Amid  her  ^picadid  mtomj. 

The  slow  retiitng  suBbeamt  placed 
On  AMiimXKwf  siMsthleas  biade^ 
And  DatisT  steed  impatient  Mi|M> 

To  j{U&  the  dreadfel  tenkj. 


The  author  is  cleariy  not  German,  to 
department  of  our  country   he  may  bokng^  ^ 
there  is  truth  in  the  following  lines : — 

The  Gout  hare  little  BiiA 
For  native  skill,  however  good  its  kind; 
Whilst  fiddlers,  quacks,  and  oooks  of  Qenass  bnn!. 
Qet  flrst-rete  pay,  and  safe  preferment  lad. 

Famizzi,  sharp  to  pidc  a  book  or  bone, 
Has  charge  of  manuscript,  and  archives  nre; 

And  TJtto  Mukdlee,  yet  to  art  unknown- 
Purveys  for  pictures  in  TrafidgaM 


Young  England,  too,  to  business  will  not  slic^- 
A  dolt  in  figures,  from  his  desk  disooBDis, 

Ibrsweariog  writing  and  arithmetic ; 
One  Bartoloed  audit  s  his  aooounts. 

The  dope  of  knaves,  he  sometimes,  like  a  voiBt 
On  his  tormentors  turn,  and  angry  waxes ; 

Until,  ogoled  with  promise  of  *  Bebim," 
He  hams  a  loyal  stave,  and  pays —his  taw. 

"The  Banks  of  the  Wve"  will  not,  Ihertfaj 
be  a  popular  work  at  Pimboo»  except  anoogtK 
few  natives  who  are  still  permitted  to  dugn»  ^ 
pile  of  brick,  and  to  be  occasionally  preiww  » 
the  classic  hmd  of  Germanism. 
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PAYMENT  OF  MEMBBES  OF  PAMilAMENT. 


JL^miiJSxiCAKpefsqiuiges  say  that  if  you  take  no- 
ting fsom  UfJ^Ivgt  AotbiQg  remains ;  and  the  state- 
jj^ei^m^t  betme  of  cyphers^  bat  it  is  not  true  of 
members  of  Parliament.  The  public  will  give  them 
nothing,  and  in'  the  last  session  of  Parliament  they 
bad  nothing  fiam  tkei^  ;  but  .something  remained. 
We  cannot  say  that^lost  time  remained,  since  a 
session  lost  isiioi  ^ong  matters  on  hand ;  bat  a 
few  things. were  badly  done  that  should  have  been 
carefnUy -eiseted,  and  many  things  remain  to  be 
accomplished  that  slight  have  been  finiBhed. 

We  shall  not  jecapitulate  the  omissions  and  the 
commissions  of  the  last  or  praTiOtts  sessions.  The 
errors  of  file  cnrront  year  are  matters  of  notoriety, 
and  do  not  mqiwe  lepetitioA ;  bat  they  are  all 
traceable  to  tko  composition  of  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
mons. The  nemfaers  of  that  Uovse  are  elected  in 
England  and  Ireland  from  a  class  with  avowedly  a 
SmiMfu^  «e  pipperi^y  qualification ;  but  the  re- 
action jifrei^uently  eiuded»  and  many  members 
sit  npon  their  neigjliboar's  property.  The  arrange* 
ment  produces  hypocrisy,  and  nothing  better.  It 
can  do  no  good,  unless  cabinets  be  afraid  of  being 
tempted  to  bribe  poor  gentlemen;  and  that 
may  be  remoTed  by  rendering  honesty  the  best 
poHcj. 

The  memben  of  other  legislative  bodies  are 
openly  pud  for  their  work,  and  this  payment  ren- 
ders them  independent  of  corruption,  direct  or 
indirect.  We  frequently  hear  that  their  duties 
are  not  better  dischargffl  than  those  of  our  own 
Parliament ;  but  this  argument,  if  it  leads  to  any- 
thing, brings  as  to  the  oondusion  that  we  have 
reached  the  utmost  perfection  in  legislation,  and 
cannot  improve.  The  members  of  the  French  le- 
giaUtore  are  paid  for  their  services ;  but  the  mode 
of  election  and  the  position  of  the  country  pre- 
vents any  fair  exposition  of  the  principle  at  Pans. 
HcpresentatiTes  and  senators  of  the  United  States 
arc  paid  Ibir  their  legislative  labours ;  yet  we  know 
that  the  former  looked  at  each  other  for  a  mouth 
before  tbey  elected  a  speaker  kst  year ;  and  we 
also  know  that  they  huddle  their  innocents  into  a 


heap  at  the  close  of  a  session,  like  their  BriUsh 
contemporaries,   and  pass  appropriation  bills  in 
bulk    after    their  portmanteaus     are    absolutely 
packed,  and  perhaps  their  places  aeoured  per  train 
for  the  prairies.     Eeoent  events  have  pioved  that 
they  do  not  all  oondnot  themselves  or  their  dis- 
cussions in  a  becoming  manner ;  but  the   question 
whether  they  would  be  better  gentlemen  without 
money  remains  to  be  answered  in  the  native.  We 
hear  frequently  of  examples  where    payment  has 
not  produced  good  morals^  but  never  of  those 
quiet  assemblies  where  remuneration  and  respecta- 
bility are  combined. .   The  subject   resembles   the 
state  of  military  preferment  in  our  army^  of  which 
its  defenders  say  that  if  they  had  to  construct  an 
army  de  nwo,  they  would  not  include  the  parohase 
and  sale  of  commissions  among  its  household  stuff. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  race,  in  the  same  manner,  when- 
ever they  construct  a  Parliament  from  the  foucda- 
tion,  pay  their  npreientatives  like  honest  men. 
They  hsTc  no  other  means  of  securing  good  re* 
presentation,  or  useful  service  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  life.    Unreasonable  grumbling  is  ingrati- 
tude, and  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  for  the 
energetio  and  efficient  services  of  one  to  two  hun*' 
dred  members,    who,  unconnected  with    official 
prospects,  devote  their  time  for  six  or  eight  months 
of  each  year,  free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing,   to  the 
public  interest.    Party  has  no  monopoly  of  these 
exoellent  and  useful  men,  for  they  are  found  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  on  the  cross  benches. 
But  we  are  generous  in  loosely  numbering  them  at 
one  to  two  hundred ;  for  if  we  except  official  per- 
sons in  expectancy  or  in  possession,  who  already 
are,  or  who  hope  soon  to  be,  paid  for  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  certainly   not  even  one  hundred  ^ 
members  attend  regularly  to  the  business  of  the 
House.     The  constituencies  dare  not  complain  of 
neglect.    They  pay  nothing  for  the  work,  and  can- 
not expect  it  to  be  done  well.    They  call  upon 
gentlemen  not  only  to  devote  time  to  their  interests, 
but  also  to  pay  largely  for  permission  to   superin- 
tend them.    The  present  system  of  elections  is 
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cheaper  iban  the  past,  and  the  price  of  parliament- 
ary hononrs  falls.  William  Wilberforce  once 
paid,  according  to  the  late  James  Montgomery, 
forty  thousand  pounds  to  be  elected  for  Yorkshire, 
vbUe  two  opponents  paid  eighty  thousand  pounds 
each.  Liverpool  elections  were  lately  considered 
cheap  at  any  sum  between  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  member  for  a  large  English 
county  constituency — which  we  do  not  name,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  still  its  member^— once  told 
us  that  his  canvass  cost  him  one  thousand  pounds 
per  day  from  the  appearance  of  his  address  until 
the  completion  of  the  contest.  Glasgow  elections 
cost  nearly  two  thousand  pounds,  we  believe ;  but 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  in  1847  paid,  we  have 
heard,  five  thousand  pounds  each.  The  last  Mary- 
lebone  election  cost  Lord  Ebiington,  we  think, 
about  six  thousand  pounds ;  and  Mr.  Bell,  bis  op- 
ponent, a  smaller  sum.  The  utmost  economy 
reached  yet  in  elections  is  gross  extravagance,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  the  public  paid  all  necessary 
or  official  expenses,  and  fixed  a  limit  to  those  for 
advertising,  agency,  meetings,  and  printing,  that 
should  not  be  exceeded  under  many  pains  and  se- 
yere  penalties. 

The  current  objections  to  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers arc  manifold,  as  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
excusing  every  abuse  is  remarkable.  Gentlemen, 
we  are  told,  would  not  consent  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  a  salary :  and  we  partly  believe  that  they 
would  not  serve  for  the  salary,  but  it  would  not 
prevent  them  from  serving.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  gentlemen  do  serve  in  the  Guards 
and  Hussar  regiments,  notwithstanding  the  small 
Q^lary  attached  to  commissions,  which  is  never 
allowed  to  accumulate;  while  even  half-pay  b 
drawn,  and  nobody  objects  to  the  accuracy  with 
which  this  business  is  done  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  doing  of  it.  It  is  very  extraordinary 
that  diplomatic  gentlemen,  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  palace,  official  gentlemen,  and  cabinet  ministers, 
absolutely  draw  the  several  salaries  connected  with 
their  offices,  and  seem  to  enjoy  them.  It  is  still 
more  unaccountable,  upon  this  principle,  that  eccle- 
siastical gentlemen,  from  archbishops  down  to 
bishops,  farther  to  deans,  and  lower  still,  to  rec- 
tors and  vicars,  do  not  refuse  to  act  as  stewards 
of  the  various  salaries  attached  to  their  benefices 
and'diooeses ;  although  they  perhaps  act  only  as  dis- 
tributors of  the  good  things  in  question  to  their  more 
needy  brethren.  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  in  every  case,  and  it  has  become  a  gentlemanly 
practice  to  have  and  to  take  a  salary. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  at  present  composed 
considerably  of  professional  persons — barristers 
•  who  do  not  refuse  briefs  because  they  are  accom- 
panied by  fees;  of  attomies  who  even  charge 
largely  for  their  counsel  and  skill ;  of  bankers  who 
never  decline  to  take  the  discount  of  a  good  bill ; 
of  merchants  who  have  always  cheerfully  pocketed 
any  practicable  per  cent,  upon  their  dealings ;  of 
shipowners  who  are  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
freights ;  and  even  of  landowners,  British  farmers' 


friends,  who  seldom  decline  to  accept  their  lenb 
when  they  can  be  paid. 

Sir  r.  Thesiger,  or  Sir  F.  Kelly,  are  gentlemeii; 
but  they  have  earned  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
shape  of  fees,  notwithstanding  their  aocial  status. 
The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals  mast  not  be 
deprived  of  their  gentlemanly  character  becuse 
they  receive  both  fees  and  salaries.  Mr.Macuhj 
did  not  resign  the  representation  of  Sdinbaz^ 
before  he  received  any  remuneration  for  his  oopj- 
right,  in  the  "  History  of  England,"  from  Meass. 
Longman  and  Co.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  objectioos 
to  an  income  derived  from  his  works ;  jet  be  is  i 
gentlemanly  man.  Sir  £.  L.  Bolwer  lecentlj 
made  a  very  good  bargain  for  the  copyright  of  Iiis 
novels ;  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the  members  for  Hert- 
fordshire. Mr.  Warren,  ever  sboe  he  entered  Par- 
liament, would  rather  make  *'  ten  thousand  s-jeu^ 
by  writing  anything  else,  even  a  '<  Li|y  and  the 
Bee,**  than  represent  his  borough  in  Paiiiament, 
high  as  that  honour  may  be.  In  a  PsrliuKnt 
composed  of  brewers,  and  builders,  and  all  cliases 
of  professional  men,  it  is  useless  to  say  that  the 
salaries  are  not  gentlemanly  appenages  of  dignitr 
and  office. 

The  payment  of  sahiries  would,  it  is  also  ooo- 
tended,  lead  to  the  admission  of  low  fellows  into 
Parliament ;  but  that  would  be  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  electors — unless,  indeec^  all  gentlemea  con- 
firmed the  threat  made  in  their  name,  by  refosing 
to  enter  the  House  again.  The  argument  runs  ia 
the  same  line  with  the  statement  already  noticed. 
"  Base  is  the  slave  who  pays,"  according  to  some 
people, — but  baser  still  ia  the  low  fellow  who 
receives,  in  the  opinion  of  others.  We  may  wo- 
prehend  how  many  public  companies  are  mis- 
managed from  the  prevalence  of  low  fellows,  or 
individuals  who  are  paid,  at  their  boards.  The 
railway  trains  would  run  more  smoothly  than  thej 
do,  except  for  the  payment  of  the  directors,  vd 
their  consequent  humility  as  iodividuab  in  the 
social  scale.  Joint  Stock  banks  wonld  ret^ 
better  dividends  than  twenty-two  andahalfpff 
cent.,  if  they  were  conducted  by  unpaid  gentlcmeE. 
Any  client  may  perceive  the  miserable  manner  u 
which  his  cases  are  misdirected,  when  he  loaes— 
all  consequent  upon  such  low  fellows  as  thcl/w 
Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  being  on 
the  bench  for  payment — since  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  entirely  preclude  gentlemen  from  a«^ 
ing  the  office.  The  paid  magistracy  was  neilw 
less  nor  more  than  a  device  of  low  people,  »w 
required  to  be  clothed  and  fed,  and  thus  icj 
complished  their  object,  to  the  utter  astonirfin»^ 
and  disgust  of  aU  Aldermen,  BaiUics,  and  Justices 
of  the  Peace.  ,. 

Payment  of  members,  it  has  been  said,  woa^fl 
lengthen  out  the  session  of  Parliament  to  a  t«J 
inconvenient  duration.  But  the  reply  to  the  as- 
sertion is  easily  found;  for  if  the  payment  w«« 
annual  the  temptation  would  cease ;  and  ^wjf 
not  in  the  habit,  in  this  country,  of  paying  oB«*^ 
by  the  day,  or  even  by  the  week. 


TUE  ECOVOMT   OF    PAYMENT. 


The  plan,  we  are  told,  would  be  expensive,  and 
the  oonntry  needs  economy.  A  good  bookkeeper 
incurs  considerable  expense  in  a  tradesman's  office ; 
and  eren  cash-books,  journals,  and  ledgers,  can 
only  be  obtained  for  money ;  yet  the  man  and  his 
tools  saye  the  tradesman's  fortune  in  the  end, 
and  are  considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
his  commercial  existence.  An  auditor's  fee  is  a 
ebarge  in  the  accounts  of  joint  stock  companies ; 
yet  it  is  economy,  and  not  extravagance — it  is  not 
lost  but  gained.  We  recommend  payment  to 
members  as  a  measure  of  great  economy,  and  an 
outlay  that  would  be  more  reproductive  than  any 
other  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  be 
requested  to  make. 

The  system  would  convert  politics  into  a  trade, 
according  to  its  opponents;  but  is  that  objectionable? 
Is  medial  science  less  carefully  studied  because  its 
professors  live  by  their  knowledge  ?  Would  the 
sick  be  less  likely  to  recover,  or  be  more  regularly 
tended,  under  gratuitous  doctorship  than  by  the 
present  plan  f  The  benevolence  of  a  surgeon  is  not 
doubted  because  he  makes  a  charge  or  receives  his 
fee,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  partisan- 
ship or  the  patriotism  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
should  be  denied,  even  if  he  were  paid  for  that 
which  comparatively  few  members  give  for  nothing, 
namely,  a  close  attendance  upon  the  national 
business. 

A  member  of  Parliament  requires  to  be  a  man 
of  robust  health,  inured  to  fatigue,  or  willing  to 
encounter  it,  conversant  with  the  general  business 
of  the  empire,  apt  to  learn,  and  competent  to  con- 
vey to  others  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  with  which 
he  is  acquainted.     He  should  be  the  foremost  man 
intellectually  of,  or  connected  with,  his  district. 
Bat  the  present  mode  of  selection,  although  it  has 
formed  a  creditable  assembly  in  many  particulars, 
most  always  yield  a  careless  Parliament,   liable  to 
be  always  counted  out,    and  almost  certain  never 
to  form  a  House  if  two-thirds  of  the  members 
constituted  a  quorum.    A  Parliament  with  a  use- 
less third  is  a  blunder,  and  one  with  two-thirds 
useless  is  worse.    Our  House  of  Commons  is  in  the 
latter  position,  for  during  the  session  that  has  now 
dosed  the  attendance  did  not  average  one-third  of 
the  membership.    Out  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight    gentlemen,    four    hundred  fifty  and    odd 
«rere  nommal  members,  except  on  a  few  great 
divisions.    The    system  can  produce  no  better 
result.     The  boroughs  are  frequently  represented 
hy  old  rich  gentlemen,  who  have  passed  the  greater 
part    of  their  lives  in  melting  tallow,  or  some 
other  equally  necessary,  profitable,  or  respectable 
pursxiit,  not  qualified  to  enlarge  the  mind.    We  do 
uot  allege  that  success  in  the  business  of  commerce 
or  manufactures,  is  an  objection  to  a  legislator; 
but  the  same  gentleman  who  aspires  to  represent 
his    borough  in  Parliament,  because  he  is  rich, 
would  not  propose  himself  as  rector  of  the  academy, 
or  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  ; 
yet  the  member  for  the  borough  should  be  the 
intellectual  superior  of  the  boy's  rector,  or  the 


youth's  professor.  The  business  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  is  so  varied  that  an  intellectual  qualifi- 
cation could  scarcely  be  framed  for  candidates ; 
yet  all  persons  admit  the  necessity  of  great  ex- 
perience and  intelligence  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  legislative  duties. 

Examples  are  offensive  to  individuals,  and, 
perhaps,  to  very  excellent  individuals,  although 
they  are  not  the  right  men  in  the  right  place ;  but 
we  do  not  deny  the  capability  of  business  men  to 
serve  their  country  in  Parliament.  We  want 
business  men  in  the  strength  of  manhood.  Mr. 
Black,  one  of  the  members  for  Edinburgh,  is  a 
business  man.  Twenty  years  since  Mr.  Black 
would  have  been  an  admirable  representative.  He 
is  a  man  of  unsullied  integrity  and  reputation. 
He  is  a  person  of  admirable  intelligence,  talents* 
and  acquaintance  with  politics.  He  is  so  now  and 
he  was  so  then.  Mr.  Muntz,  of  Birmingham, 
although  a  very  different  person,  is  in  the  same 
class.  He  is  a  business  man,  yet  his  attendance 
in  the  House  is  good,  and  he  is  a  useful  represent- 
ative. The  representatives  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Warwickshire  are  present  regularly  in  the 
House.  One  of  them  is  a  banker,  and  the  other 
is  a  landowner,  we  believe,  connected  with  business 
pursuits ;  but  they  attend  to  legislation  with  all 
the  fidelity  of  paid  servants,  and  are  useful  members. 
The  representatives  of  the  city  of  London  should 
be  men  of  high  intellectual  rank ;  yet  we  never 
hear  of  them,  excepting  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
cannot  be  credited  to  any  locality.  We  have 
difBculty  in  remembering  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  very  large  towns,  although  they 
must  be  represented.  The  second  and  third  class 
of  boroughs  generally  return  local  magnates,  who 
desire  to  write  M.P.  to  their  names,  and  whose 
families  wish  to  figure  in  London  during  the 
season.  These  men  intend  to  do  well,  and  they 
are  ever  ready  to  answer  the  call  of  the  whipper-in 
of  their  respective  parties,  upon  adequate  notice  ; 
but  they  hear  few  debates,  read  few  blue  books, 
and  have  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs. 

The  nomination  boroughs,  like  nine-tenths  of  the 
counties,  arc  the  property  of  the  old  families. 
Young  men  who  have  just  passed  twenty-one  are 
sent  into  Parliament,  only  because  they  were  born  for 
the  place — and  to  finish  their  studies.  We  defy 
any  man  soberly  to  vindicate  the  degrading  prac- 
tices in  many  counties  and  property  boroughs. 
General  Williams  has  won  the  esteem  of  the  people* 
and  might  have  been  returned  for  an  independent 
borough ;  but  few  persons  suppose  that  the  men  of 
Calne  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  was  offered  the  representation  of  Glasgow, 
and  declined  the  honour,  because  his  life  had  not 
prepared  him  for  the  duties  involved  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  commercial  city.  The  gallant 
soldier's  letter  is  the  best  evidence  of  his -fitness 
for  the  place.  lie  recognises  the  existence  of 
duties  to  be  discharged  ;  and  one-half  of  our  mem- 
bers think  nothing  of  any  duties  that  might  not  be 
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adequatdj  performed  by  any  of  the  sergeants 
under  Sir  Golin*8  command.  The  distinction  be- 
tween General  Williams  and  General  Campbell  is 
immense,  yet  only  the  difference  between  a  Mar- 
quis and  half  a  million.  The  first  is  the  nominee 
of  a  peer,  and  the  second  of  "  a  people  " — yet  we 
thank  the  peer,  who  might  have  instructed  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Trimmer  to  represent  him  in 
Calne,  and  who  preferred  to  be  represented  by  a 
man  of  experienoe  and  intellectual  yigour. 

The  dearth  of  intellect  among  the  bom  legis- 
lators denotes  the  coming  end  of  the  system.  The 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the  sons  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  entered  Parliament  at  nearly  the  same 
date.  They  are  the  only  hereditary  members  of 
the  Commons  who  possess  an  intellectual  standing 
before  the  country.  Lord  Stanley  works  harder 
than  the  Peels.  He  rivals  the  Dake  of  Argyle  in 
diligence.  His  speeches  prove  roost  distinctly 
that  he  reads  the  newspapers,  and  the  periodicals, 
and  has  the  diBcrimination  to  appropriate  ideas, 
and  float  upon  the  tide.  He  should  have  the 
credit,  for  he  deserves  it,  of  endeavouring  to 
render  his  party  and  the  aristocracy  respectaBle  and 
usefnl.  He  is,  probably,  the  first  man  among  the 
young  members  of  Parliament  on  account  of  their 
father  or  grandfathers.  This  is  all  that  can  be 
said  of  the  juveniles  in  this  class,  although  they 
may  improve,  that  Lord  Stanley  is  their  iotellectual 
chief ;  and  they  are  all  within  his  range ;  and  would 
have  improved  faster  had  they  been  allowed  to 
remain  longer  at  school. 

Constituencies  should  look  out  members,  but 
candidates,  meanwhile,  search  for  constituencies. 
The  natunJ  idea  of  representation  is  reversed;  and 
this  error  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  others. 
We  recollect  distinctly  that  the  electors  of  Spittal- 
cum-fear  sent  a  requisition  to  John  Grim,  Esquire, 
the  eminent  cinderman,  who  had  made  a  fortune 
out  of  Londou  dust,  and  had  invested  it  in  the 
dust  of  Spittal,  to  stand  for  their  borough,  and  he 
consented  reluctantly  to  deprive  himself  of  that 
domestic  quiet,  his  pipe  and  porter,  which  he  was 
well  qualified  to  adorn,  to  serve  Spittal ;  yet  we 
firmly  believe  what  we  have  heard,  that  to  this 
day  a  cheque  exists  in  favour  of  Jonathan  Do- 
thefools,  Attorney,  of  Spittal,  employed  in  the  case 
by  the  recommendation  of  Grim's  most  respectable 
solicitors ;  and  that  on  the  counterfoil,  in  Grim's 
own  hand,  are  written  the  words  "  for  getting  up 
Spittal  requisition."  The  amount  is  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  it  was  Jonathan's  best  job  of  the 
season,  on  which  he  carelessly  omitted  to  pay  income 
tax.  We  are  told  that  such  things  are  quite  com- 
mon ;  but  slander  is  also  extremely  common,  and 
one  scarcely  knows  how  much  to  believe  of  gossip's 


Nobody  ever  expected  Timothy  Mug,  forty 
years  ago,  to  die  a  member  of  Parliament ;  yet 
that  will  probably  be  his  fate ;  for  after  being 
eminent  as  a  bruising  bargeman  iu  his  younger 
days,  by  means  honourable  or  otherwise,  and  in- 
dustry that,  exercised  in  a  more  unsafe  channel. 


might  have  landed  him  as  a  eompolsory  emignai 
in  New  South  Wales — ^before  the  colomsU  beoune 
so  sqeamish  as  they  are  at  present  respeoiiog  our 
T.  Mug*8 — he  began  occasionally  to  be  iddreised 
as  "Esq.,**    an  attention  that  gratified  him;  asd 
having  married,  his  lady  thought  Mag  would  form 
a  good  J.P.,  and  her  opinion  was  vindieated,  for 
when  her  wish  was  accomplished,  the  iatimicj  of 
Mug  with  the  ways  of   poachers,   and  othos, 
rendered  him  a  usefnl  county  magbtrske ;  until  lie 
became  Mayor  of  a  town,  standing  upon  asils, 
and,    therefore,    strong   in    conveyaaeiog;  froo 
which  he  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  ib 
representative,  by  the  progress  of  wealth;  td 
will,  probably,  remain  in  that  honourable  dus; 
although,  intellectually,  he  has  never  passed  Ue 
first  class  in  geography,  and  the  use  of  the  giobet 

Payment  to  members  of  the  Lower  HoQaevodd 
not  form  an  immense  sum.  The  remnsentkn 
need  not  exceed  the  extra  expenses  that  a  bib  it 
an  ordinary  position  in  life  would  incur  hj  issi* 
ming  the  duties  of  a  representative.  Firehoodnd 
pounds  per  annum  would  not  make  an  oatlaj  jwiy 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  poands—Httle 
more  than  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  aninial  a- 
pense  of  the  nation.  The  entire  sum  would  be 
economically  employed  in  securing  goodsetriee; 
but  even  one  half  of  the  amount  wwM  pej  tk 
expenses  that  a  prudent  member  of  FkrtiioKBt 
would  incur,  merely  on  account  of  his  offieial  po- 
sition. We  hold  the  propriety  of  pajbg  ever; 
man  for  good  work  done  to  the  state.  The  people 
are  not  reduced  to  the  miserable  position  of  need- 
ing gratuitous  services.  If  they  had  to  appeil  for 
help  ad  miserieordiam  it  would  be  a  profitless 
course.  Working  men,  who  require  a  fair  day's 
wages  for  a  fair  day*s  work,  do  not  expeefc  o&r 
men  to  do  their  work  for  nothing.  The  middle 
classes  of  society  would  rather  subseiibe  nraey 
than  time  to  any  institution  of  whieh  theyappn^ 
They  expect  payment  for  the  time  oeonpiediDU 
arbitration,  in  a  directorship,  in  a  vafaiatioo.  Tlie 
higher  classes  make  a  charge  for  simiUr  serriges. 
Some  parties  belonging  to  tiicm  are  diainwDOC 
directors  of  railway  companies,  whose  mooej  tlt^ 
receive  in  payment.  All  parties  are  paid  for  uf 
possible  ser?ices  that  they  can  render  to  the  8ute, 
except  the  most  important. 

The  course  pursued  confines  pariiaoentait  re- 
presentation to  the  rich ;  to  professional  gentoea 
who  enter  the  (Commons  on  tiheir  way  to  a  liria^; 
or  to  "adventurers"  who  take  the  same  M 
without  avowing  the  same  plain  puipose.  ^ 
third  class  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  scire^ 
require  to  be  reckoned  in  the  mass.  They  Wi 
care  to  be  paid  in  some  shape,  but  nK»e  expenawl 
than  by  a  direct  salary.  Professionab  m^  * 
secret  of  their  views ;  and  no  good  can  amc  Il«« 
quarrelling  with  them.  They  aim  at  eommissioM 
oflBoe— indreams,  even  at  the  woolsack ;— attiiefiw 
Lord's  place  at  the  Admiralty,  or  snug  ptoTOK»» 
the  Horse  Guards.  The  rich  are  representotm 
men.    There  is  a  banker  sent  to  take  care  of «« 
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money  hiierest;  a  brewer  to  provide  for  philan- 
thropyand  the  lioenaed  victuallers;  a  mmer  to  defead 
the  track  system ;  aspimier  to  prove  the  superbrity 
of  eleven  to  ten  hoars'  labour  for  sanitary  purposes ; 
a  shipowner  to  preserve  any  little  customs  that 
still  exist  for  the  benefit  of  his  order — ^but  they  are 
certainly  not  numerous.  The  bleachers'  bill  of  kst 
session  and  the  previous  session  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Baxter  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Kirke  of 
Newiy.  We  name  the  gentlemen  as  illustrations 
of  a  class,  because  according  to  our  views,  it 
woald  be  difficult  to  find  two  better  men  among 
the  unpaid  members  of  the  Commons.  Mr.  Eirke 
is  a  bleacher,  and,  we  believe,  treats  his  operatives 
well,  if  the  trade  will  afford  good  treatment.  Mr. 
Baxter  either  is  a  bleacher,  or  is  connected  so  in- 
timatdy  with  the  linen  trade  that  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  representative  of  the  bleaching  interest. 
We  recollect  that  in  1855  Mr.  Kirke  opposed  the 
bleaching  bill  because  sufficient  information  had  not 
been  obtained  upon  the  subject.  The  same  obstacle 
existed  in  1856.  What  had  been  done  in  the  in- 
terval of  one  year  ?  Literally  nothing.  Mr.  Tre- 
manhere  examined  and  reported  on  the  state  of 
bleaching  fields  and  their  operatives,  and  he  recom- 
mended certam  measures.  The  Government  who 
employed  were  bound  to  support  him ;  but  the  Go- 
▼emments  now  turn  commissioners  into  ridicule. 
They  abandon  them  to  "  the  interests  " — bleaching 
military,  or  minmg,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  had  not  adequate  information 
last  year,  it  could  have  supplied  the  deficiency  by 
this  year ;  and  the  material  would  have  been  found 
if  the  operative  bleachers  had  been  represented. 

We  have  quoted  one  current  case — for  we  shall 
hear  again  of  the  bleachers'  bill — to  illustrate  the 
common  fate.  The  rich  are  represented,  and  their 
business  thrives  occasionally.  The  poor  are  not 
represented,  and  their  business  is  accomplished 
still  more  tardily. 

The  landed  interest  have  a  krge  share  of  the 
representation,  and  they  are  defended  from  many 
budena  which  they  should  bear,  and  from  changes 
which  they  could,  should,  and  would  know,  if  the 
Parliament  were  truly  reformed.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  never  introduce  entail,  game  laws,  and 
primogeniture  into  a  new  colony.  They  begin 
upon  different  principles,  and  they  escape  those 
errors  by  which  we  are  spell-bound.  A  reason  for 
either  of  the  three  customs  or  kws  that  we 
have  named  cannot  be  produced.  A  reason 
that  would  bear  inspection  is  unnecessary ;  for  the 
landed  interest  want  the  laws,  and  will  keep 
them.  They  serve  us  by  the  transaction  of  our 
business  gratis,  looking  for  payment  from  such  per- 
quisites as  that  monopoly  of  the  hind  which  helps 
the  monopoly  of  currency  to  dry  up  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

We  have  alleged  that  some  popular  representa- 
tiTCs  serve  their  constitoenoes  with  astonishing 
indastij  and  regularity.  We  have  made  a  libertd 
aUovance  for  this  class.  We  admit  that  a  few 
aples  might  be  cited  of  men  with  small  private 


means,  who  attend  on  public  business,  without  any 
expectation  of  reward,  in  any  form  or  shape,  ex- 
cept the  approval  of  their  conscience  and  of  their 
electors.  From  these  men  this  service  should  not 
be  taken  unrewarded.  The  public  act  shabbily  in 
a  few  cases  of  that  description,  although  they  have 
not  many  similar  opportunities  of  ingratitude. 

At  a  recent  railway  meeting,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Sheffield,  Mr.  Hadfield,  alleged  that  the 
public  should  pay  higher  fares  to  secure  better 
railway  accommodation.  He  said  that  the  public 
had  no  right  to  expect  good  work  unless  they  paid 
a  good  price.  No  observation  more  accurate  was 
ever  made  by  that  member ;  and  yet  the  public 
grumble  incessantly  at  the  idleness  of  the  only  class 
who  labour  without  fee,  per  oentage,  or  sahuy. 

We  are  aware  that  our  argument  is  unpopular. 
The  public  hate  payments,  and  monopoly  abhors 
the  idea  of  new  sakries.  All  the  classes  who  fed 
that  the  present  system  keeps  troublesome  persons 
out  of  Parliament,  of  course  support  it.  All  those 
men  who  gain  by  the  continuance  of  family  go- 
vernment resist  the  direct  payment  of  members  of 
the  Commons.  They  are  insulted  by  the  idea ;  but 
they  are  never  insulted  by  money  in  any  other 
form  of  pension,  salary,  or  sinecure.  They  are 
not  even  insulted  by  the  reproaches  heaped  upon 
them  when  a  great  blunder  occurs  in  the  common 
course  of  patronage.  They  should  have  been  stung 
to  the  quick  when  they  were  everywhere  blamed 
for  the  manslaughter  of  our  soldiers  in  the  Crimea; 
but  they  knew  the  people — ^they  knew  that  the 
popuhir  irritation  would  pass  seaward  again,  like 
a  spent  wave,  and  leave  them  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  exclusive  privileges.  They  were  not  in- 
sulted when  the  Government  required  to  employ 
two  commissioners  in  the  Crimea,  both  of  whom 
should  be  in  Parliament,  and  who  would  be  there» 
if  the  requisite  work  could  be  remunerated  by  any 
means  except  the  dishonest  employment  of  patron- 
age. It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Layard,  and 
other  members  visited  Constantinople  and  the  Cri- 
mea»  and  their  reports  were  of  great  utility,  and 
conferred  enduring  credit  upon  them ;  yet  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  members  of  the  Commons 
would  have  had  more  infiuence  in  the  Crimea  than 
Sir  John  McNeill  and  Colonel  Tulloch,  who  were 
indifferently  treated  in  the  camp,  and  scurvily  used 
at  home.  All  inquiries  by  commissions  would  be 
better  done  if  the  commissioners  had  that  authority 
which  would  be  attached  in  the  circumstances  to 
members  of  the  House ;  but  while  legislative  ser« 
vices  are  gratuitous  no  one  can  wish  to  render  them 
more  onerous.  The  bleacher^'  bill  affords  an  apt 
case  in  point.  The  report  of  the  commissioner 
was  not  supported  by  that  gentleman  in  the  House, 
and  it  was  therefore  subjected  to  criticisms  which 
admitted  probably  of  easy  explanation,  if  the 
writer  had  been  able  at  once  to  answer  Iiis  assail- 
ants. The  illustration  is  not  less  obvious  becaaae 
very  little  was  saidagamst  the  report;  for  if  where 
few  interests  are  involved,  and  party  feeling  has  not 
been  disturbed,  the  presence  of  those  who  concoct 
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documents  of  this  nature  be  necessary  in  the  House, 
to  defend  them,  in  still  more  important  cases  their 
personal  assistuioe  to  enforce  the  yiews  which  they 
have  formed,  and  to  ezpbdn  the  facts  on  which  they 
hare  formed  them,  must  be  yet  more  requisite. 

Our  opinions  spring  from  the  simple  fact  that 
twO'thirds  of  the  Commons  work  irregularly,  and 
many  of  them  are  scarcely  ever  present  in  the 
House ;  that  a  large  number  of  the  members  are 
young  men  who  cannot  have  acquired  adequate 
knowledge ;  or  old  men  of  good  principles,  perhaps, 
but  whose  entire  life  before  their  election  disquali- 
fies them  for  inquiries  requiring  care  and  arduous 
study  ;  that  members  of  adequate  parts,  without" 
wealth,  are,  with  few  exceptions — so  few  as  to  con- 
firm the  rule — gradually  induced  to  coimect  them- 
selves with  a  party,  and  have  a  price. 

We  admit  and  admire  the  upright  conduct  of 
the  few  exceptions,  but  we  refuse  any  credit  to  the 
public,  for  permitting  them  to  spend  a  life  that 
might  be  productive  of  wealth  to  their  familiesj 
in  conserving  the  public  interests,  without  even 
meeting  those  expenses  which  they  must  obviously 
incur. 

Sometime  since,  the  Young  Irish  party  were 
blamed  by  some  of  their  own  members  for  a  facile 
acceptance  of  place,  if  not  for  a  greedy  search 
after  its  blessings.  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy  acted  Ne- 
mesis among  his  friends,  and  denounced  them  in 
bitter  terms.  He  is  not  a  man  of  brilliant  legis- 
lative talents.  He  is  not  a  clear  or  eloquent 
speaker.  He  does  not  exhibit  £p:eat  administrative 
talent.  His  efforts  at  organisation  have  been 
merely  failures.  And  the  sins  which  he  denounced 
in  others  were  the  consequences  of  a  system. 
We  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  when  we  say  that  many  of  them  were  poor. 
They  depended,  in  some  measure,  upon  their  pro- 
fession, or  upon  their  talents.  The  Crovernment 
were  acquainted  with  that  fact,  and  purchased 
them.  Some  of  them  have  thus  been  rendered  in- 
different officials,  and  the  electors  who  blame 
them  should  remember  that  they  subjected  these 
men  to  temptation. 

Mr.  Duffy  has  resigned  his  seat,  sold  or  trans- 
ferred his  newspaper,  and  emigrated  to  Australia — 
where  he  has  been  invited  by  the  colonists  of  his 
party  and  creed  to  enter  the  legislature ;  and  there 
also  he  was  met  by  a  property  qualification,  which 
he  did  not  possess;   but  instead  of  borrowing 


property  to  qualify  him— inyolving,  ai  tho  ptooni 
does,  something  so  near  the  evasion  of  aa  ostk, 
that  many  honest  men  dislike  it — he  deinsnded,Qt 
his  friends  provided,  the  qualification  leqniied,  ot 
£200  per  annum.  The  honesty  of  Hr.  Doffj  ns 
not  doubted  by  many  who  had  a  lev  opiaioa  d 
his  political  tdents  $  but,  according  to  bis  ows 
statement,  the  Government  had  doubts  apoa  the 
subject,  for  he  says  that  he  mi^t  haye  gwe  onl 
to  the  golden  colony  as  its  Governor.  That  M- 
ment  requires  investigation,  and  the  Seoietatj  ia 
the  Colonies  should  say  whether  it  be  false  or  trie. 
Still,  Mr.  Duffy  resisted  even  this  temptation,  nd 
vindicated  the  opinion  of  many  opponents,  thai  he 
was  above  the  suspicion  of  traflWng  for  oiee. 
Now  we  have  his  practical  opinion  that  meobea 
of  any  legislative  body  should  be  paid  dirsetlj  k 
the  time  given  by  them  to  the  public  senrice. 

The  late  member  for  New  Eoas  avovs  hiinaeif 
an  enemy  of  the  British  connexion  and  empue, 
everywhere.  He  is,  by  his  own  statement  a  rebel 
to  the  back-bone.  This  peculiarity  of  his  ebaraeter 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  his  own  sak^  and  that  of 
those  who  follow  him;  bttt  he  is  not  afomidaUe 
rebel,  for  his  genius,  and  he  is  a  man  of  genio^  'a 
more  associated  with  ballads  than  statistics;  aod 
may  be  more  dangerous  in  his  closet  tluaia 
any  field. 

We  honour  rich  men  who  give  their  tima  to 
their  country,  and  seek  no  reward;  bat»  is  i 
general  rule,  if  the  country  do  not  pay  thosa  vho 
hold  its  purse-strings,  and  pass  its  lawi^  diiectij, 
they  will  be  paid  indirectly.  The  eketo  han 
to  choose  between  a  fixed  and  a  sliding  aeale;  ths 
former  applied  publidy,  and  the  latter,  as  emj  noa 
has  opportunity ;  or  between  memheis  who  oosH 
and  members  who  cannot,  transact  their  huioos. 

Organic  reforms  proceed  slowly  in  this  coimtij. 
A  generation  almost  has  passed  since  the  penal  of 
the  Beform  Bill.  Many  years  may,  and  piohihlf 
wiU,  ehipse  before  we  have  a  satisfaetory  settI^ 
ment  of  our  system  of  government,  for  tte  neaoi 
the  present  day  are  by  no  means  ardent  lefooneff ; 
yet,  if  in  after  years  the  empire  be  ever  goTersea 
in  consistence  with  the  interests  of  its  peop'^ 
instead  of  the  interests  of  a  bw  illmtnoa 
families,  its  representatives  will  be  diiectlj  pi» 
for,  and  expected  to  attend  closely  upoQi  ^ 
work ;  while  the  people  will  learn  that  hose^^  ^ 
great  economy. 
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All  that  had  taken  place  seemed  to  him  as  a  dream 
long  gone  by,  or  as  another  life;  he  recalled  to 
mind  that  he  had  been  a  king,  that  he  had  had  mi- 
nisters, courtiers,  a  grand  uncle  and  a  grandmother, 


that  he  had  commanded  an  army,  that  be  had  boa 
beaten,  and  that  he  had  been  killed;  but  I»»  » 
could  be  now  living  under  a  tent,  in  the  »«»  " 
horses,  fowls,  and  shoepb  this  is  lAit  he  oow>'^ 
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imagine.  Pretenily  an  aged  woman,  with  black 
eyes  and  wrinkled  hands,  broogbt  him  some  milk ; 
Seliastiaa  asked  her  where  his  annj  was ;  his  ships, 
hia  generals,  his  good  horse,  and  Charles  the 
Fifth's  armour  ?  She  replied  by  a  gesture  which 
inTited  him  to  drink«  The  advice  was  right,  for  the 
sheep  and  goats  which  had  been  akeady  licking  the 
pot,  were  ready  to  dispute  its  contents  with  him. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  in  astonishment,  not 
knowing  what  she  wished.  The  old  woman  placed 
the  jog  by  his  side  and  went  away.  What  she 
bad  foreseen  soon  happened ;  a  large  goat  drank 
up  tiie  breakfast  in  two  licks,  and  not  content  with 
this  despotic  act,  he  placed  his  foot  npon  the  sacred 
head  of  his  Majesty,  who,  at  this  moment,  regret- 
ted not  having  his  body  guard,  or  at  least  his  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber.  The  next  morning, 
inatead  of  the  flourish  of  trumpets  which  used  to 
annoanoe  his  awaking,  he  heard  around  him  only 
bene  ducking  to  their  chickens,  and  the  stamping 
of  numerous  beasts — quiet  companions,  whose  pre- 
sence seemed  to  announce  that  a  stable  was  hence* 
forth  to  be  his  usual  palace.  Twice  in  the  day  the 
old  woman  eame  with  milk,  which  he  took  care  to 
put  out  of  reach  of  the  goat.  One  day  he  made 
the  woman  understand  that  milk  did  not  satisfy 
him,  and  she  brought  him  some  dates  and  a  thin 
eske,  whioh  seemed  to  him  the  best  meal  he  had 
erermade.  Thereupon  his  strength  began  to  re- 
turn,  and  he  was  able  to  stand. 

One  morning,  wishing  to  breathe  the  outward 
air,  snd  find  out  where  he  was,  he  left  the  tent ; 
the  sun  had  risen,  and  he  beheld  around  him  only 
a  burning  sky  and  a  sea  of  sand.  He  had  walked 
forward  a  few  steps  into  the  open  space,  when  a 
ferocious  looking  man  ran  towards  him,  and  ap- 
plied to  his  shoulders  a  switch  whioh  he  had  in  his 
hand.  The  insulted  prince  seized  the  rude  fellow, 
who  drew  his  6Bgga,  and  was  about  to  plunge  it 
into  him,  when  the  old  woman  stayed  his  arm, 
making  signs  to  Sebastian  to  return  to  the  tent, 
which  he  did.  However  bold  and  angry  one  may 
be,  we  are  never  desuous  of  dying,  especially  when 
just  lecovered  from  illness.  When  the  prinoe's 
anger  allowed  him  to  think,  his  refiections  were  not 
agreeable.  Nobody  likes  to  be  thwarted,  least  of 
aU  a  prinoe  who  has  never  been  used  to  it. 

After  giving  his  baek  and  head  a  good  rubbing, 
a  sure  method  of  obtaining  consolation,  he  guessed 
that  the  man  who  had  behaved  so  unceremoniously 
could  not  be  his  subject ;  that  he  himself  was  not 
in  Portugal,  as  the  aspect  of  the  place  had  already 
made  him  suspect ;  that  neither  was  he  in  his 
camp,  for^  he  would  not  have  been  treated  so 
eavi^erly  in  the  presence  of  his  army  ;  whence  he 
eoigeoiued  that  he  had  no  longer  any  soldiers,  nor 
even  any  aubjeots,  and  that  possibly  he  was  become 
a  subrjeet  himself.  At  length,  by  going  on  from 
reasoning  to  reasoning,  from  consequence  to  oon- 
aequenoe,  he  oonohided  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
among  the  Arabs,  and  that  in  confining  him  to  a 
stable,  in  giving  him  a  blow  with  a  switch,  and 
ahnost  a  Uew  with  a  poignard,  they  followed 


general  right  and  local  custom.  All  this  was  not 
badly  solved  for  a  legitimate  king  who  had  never 
beheld  anything  except  as  reflected  by  his  crown. 
But,  as  we  have  akeady  said,  the  prinoe  inherited 
good  sense  from  his  grandmother,  and  despite  of 
superintendants  and  Spanish  friends,  he  had  re- 
tained some  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  He 
thought  further  that  by  discovering  himself  to  the 
Arabs,  he  should  run  the  risk  of  being  given  up 
to  the  Moors,  and  massacred,  or  perhaps  offered  at 
so  high  a  ransom  that  his  uncle  could  not  or  would 
not  pay  it ;  and  he  decided  that  it  would  be  much 
better  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  getting  him* 
self  ransomed  at  the  common  trade  price,  as  a 
Christian  of  low  birth,  by  some  private  speculator, 
than  to  run  away  at  the  risk  of  another  chastise^ 
ment. 

His  wounds  were  entirely  healed.  His  master, 
whose  ill  humour  had  passed  off,  ordered  him  to 
aid  the  old  woman  in  looking  after  his  fellow 
lodgers — ^the  goats,  camels,  and  chickens ;  and  to 
lead  them  out  into  the  desert.  Rightly  under- 
stood, this  is  the  occupation  best  suited  to  a  de- 
throned monarch.  The  duties  of  a  shepherd  have 
also  a  kind  of  Eoyalty,  perhaps  worth  more  than 
the  other  kind. 

A  sovereign,  particularly  of  our  days,  cannot 
dispose  of  the  least  of  hia  subjects  without  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  judicial  forms,  and  a  hun* 
dred  jabberings.  If  he  only  wants  their  money,  he 
must  ask  for  it ;  and  if  they  consent  to  give  it, 
they  insist  upon  knowing  what  is  done  with  it. 
A  shepherd  meets  with  no  contradiction,  has  no 
shackles  to  get  rid  of.  Does  he  require  clothing  P 
he  shears  a  subject.  Is  one  troublesome  P  he  kills 
him.  Is  he  hungty  ?  he  eats  him.  No  remonstrance 
is  heard.  The  deceased  does  not  comphiin,  and 
the  rest  of  the  flock  rejoice,  for  their  rations  are 
increased.  It  is  true  that  a  shepherd  receives  no 
honied  speeohes  from  his  oxen  or  his  sheep;  but 
what  are  honied  speeches  P  deceit  and  falsehood. 
It  is  true  also  that  he  sometimes  has  to  drive  away 
the  wolves ;  but  then  he  does  not  see  his  dogs  and 
rams  join  with  them  against  him.  And  wdves  are 
less  hurtful  than  flatterers,  detractors,  place  hun« 
ters— creatures  thirsting  for  man's  life  and  gold, 
and  skilled  in  depriving  princes  of  reason  and  per* 
ception. 

Such  were  the  reflections  which  the  King  of 
Portugal  made  while  feeding  his  animals  in  the 
shade,  where  he  could  find  any,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  old  woman,  whom,  as  we  have  said,  he  as* 
sisted  in  the  pastoral  duties.  The  good  woman's 
company  brought  hiB  grandmother,  and  the  advice 
she  had  given  him,  to  his  remembrance.  He  now 
deplored  his  mistakes,  and  acknowledged  that  she 
had  spoken  rightly.  This  gives  one  room  to  re- 
mark that  three-fourths  of  the  right  counsel  of 
this  world  are  given  by  good  women;  and  that  in 
the  rule  of  conduct,  economy,  politics,  diplomacy, 
cooking,  and  medicine,  one  cannot  do  better  than 
hearken  to  them.  In  literature  they  are  not  very 
able,  neither  do  they  pretend  to  be  so,  for  sensible 
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women  are  modest,  and  thoagli  thej  gmerally  talk 
a  great  deal,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  thej  talk 
onlj  of  what  thej  understand. 

One  day,  while  the  prince  was  guarding  his 
flocks,  some  Arabs  of  the  maraudiog  tribe,  hidden 
behind  a  sacred  hill,  pounced  on  his  two  finest  ca- 
mels and  led  them  off.  He  was  running  after  them, 
when  seeing  that  other  robbers  bad  seized  bis  fat* 
test  sheep,  he  turned  to  the  latter,  attacked  the 
thieves,  and  a  great  fight  with  fists  ensued.  Not 
having  yet  quite  recovered  bis  strength  he  was 
forced  to  yield;  and  after  having  beaten  him 
soundly,  the  conquerors  led  away  their  booty, 
leaving  him  lying  on  the  sand.  However,  he  was 
able  to  drag  himself  to  the  sheepfold,  where  a  fu- 
rious hyena  and  some  foxes  of  his  acquaintance, 
were  making  frightful  havoc.  The  prince's  shouts 
drove  away  these  terrible  animals,  but  too  late; 
half  of  the  sheep  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were 
lame.  He  then  felt  that  the  shepherd's  occupation 
had  also  its  annoyances,  and  under  present  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  preferred  to  be  a  king. 

In  the  evening,  his  master,  on  discovering  the 
state  of  things,  crossed  his  hands  on  his  breast, 
sajing,  "  God  is  Godl"  and  condemned  tlie  shep- 
herd, as  responsible  minister,  to  the  bastinadc), 
which  he  received  unwillingly  enough.  , 

The  next  day,  encouraged  by  the  former  success, 
another  band  attacked  the  little  camp.  After  a 
valiant  skirmish,  the  assailants  gained  the  advan- 
tage ;  all  was  pillaged,  and  the  king,  who  was  part 
of  the  booty,  was  tied  to  a  horse's  tail,  and 
obliged  to  go  fifteen  miles  with  three  or  four  hu- 
man heads  hung  on  the  back. 

His  new  masters,  bandits  by  profession,  were 
always  out  marauding.  Sebastian's  duties  were 
very  hard ;  he  served  as  helper  to  the  asses,  and 
earned  the  baggage,  always  getting  the  laigest 
share  of  the  blows,  and  the  smallest  of  the  food. 
Thus  did  he  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
things,  and  m  acquaintance  with  mankind. 

He  had  sevend  times  made  his  owners  under- 
stand that  he  wished  to  be  ransomed;  but  they, 
rightly  enough,  not  daring  to  approach  the  towns, 
did  not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  propo- 
sition. However,  seeing  them  one  day  in  dose 
conference,  he  suspected  they  were  talking  about 
him;  and  it  was  so.  But  the  Arabs  were  not 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  they  should 
do  with  him.  Some  wanted  to  embalm  Mm,  ban- 
dage him,  and  put  him  into  a  box — in  short,  to  pickle 
him  into  a  mummy,  with  a  fine  manuscript  at  his 
feet,  in  order  to  sell  him  to  the  savans  of  Europe, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  seek  after  Jl^ptian 
antiquities.  Others  insisted  on  selling  him  alive, 
asserting  that  if  there  was  not  so  much  profit  thus, 
there  would  also  be  less  outlay.  This  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  on  the  council  breaking  up,  they 
washed  and  shaved  him ;  they  then  gave  him  a 
double  meal,  and  placed  him  on  a  dromedary— all 
attentions  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and 
which  seemed  to  him  to  promise  somethinir 
favouxable.  ^ 


Towuds  noon  they  haked at mUndof  smTn- 
sary  or  bazaar,  where  he  was  oflEeiedlbr  lale  vitb 
several  hundn^  negroes,  negresaM,  and  littb  ofr 
groes;  arace  which  was  oieated  and  plaoed in tk 
world  to  be  in  all  oountriea  taken  in  eichangs  ftn 
gold.  As  the  only  white  man  for  sale,  he  attnoUd 
many  gasersy  but  not  one  bidder,  thoiigh  tiienliis 
ehaiged  with  the  sale  made  a  ponpoas  dia^yof 
his  worth,  and  reoommanded  him  to  the  eostiMDo^ 
warranting  him  iip<m  his  sonl  aa  awbiteofpnt 
breed  and  of  the  first  quality.  At  Iwt  a  Nabin 
showman  bought  him  on  private  ^peealatjoi, 
Living  in  a  distriot  where  white  men  aie  me,  he  ii- 
tended  to  teach  him  a  few  tricks,  and  tiien  exhibit 
him  with  some  other  learned  ammals  of  which  he 
had  the  consignment.  The  next  day  ha  (^poed 
his  show  in  a  negro  village.  Immediately  ibimdiBi 
receipts  in  dates  and  sheUa  proved  that  his  sebeaa 
was  not  a  bad  one,  when  the  priest  of  the  pbee^ 
fearing  his  own  trade  might  nifer,  exteropoiuedt 
sermon  against  the  Nubian  and  his  exhibitioB ;  h« 
proved  that  the  white  man  could  be  no  other  tiia 
the  Devil,  as  his  colour  alao  indioated,  and  that  thi 
black  man  was  his  familiar.  By  thoe  reasons  ho 
persuaded  the  faithful  to  sacrifice  them  both  ts 
Mumbo  Jumbo. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  result  of  this  preaobnoti 
the  director  and  his  troop  Oould  do  nothiBg  betia 
than  get  away  as  quickly  aa  possible.  Onauinag 
at  a  sea-port  they  met  two  men  in  white  gowas; 
these  were  Redemptorist  numks,  tmveUiag  ahoit 
to  ransom  captives — a  noUe  trade  which  voaU 
deserve  a  premium,  at  least  as  much  as  thai  «f 
codfiah  and  herrings.  On  reoogaisiag  tUs  diesa^ 
the  prince  started  forward  and  craned  hioudf; 
at  which  aetion  the  good  monks  approachei  pad 
without  much  bargaining,  and  led  away  their  pme. 
They  were  Sicilians.  Sebastian  hanng  M  hum 
quarrels  with  their  Courts  did  not  tlunk  it  pradeat 
to  be  quite  confidential ;  he  merely  said  he  m  i 
Portuguese,  one  of  king  Sebaatian's  aoldien»  id 
that  he  had  been  captund  by  the  Axahi. 

After  various  joumies,  and  the  redaaiptioa  d 
other  slaves,  our  travellers  reached  a  sea^port,  vd 
all  embarked  together  for  Palermo,  where  their  ao> 
naatery  was  situated.  On  their  arrival  they  ven 
received  by  the  prieats,  and  led  in  prooeisioa  to 
the  church  of  the  order.  Each  captive  wutoed 
in  a  white  gown,  had  three  crowns  and  a  pilgnB's 
staff  given  to  him,  and  dismused  with  wisfaei  to 
a  good  journey. 

Misfortune  had  made  Sebastian  as  pradeat  as  he 
had  formerly  been  the  contraiy.  We  have  m 
hia  reasona  for  not  making  himself  koowob  1)^ 
which,  however  great  his  desire  of  leamiag  *^ 
waa  going  on  in  Portugal,  he  dreaded  to  hear.  St 
heart  bled  when  he  thought  of  the  aogoish  of  ha 
aoldiei9,  of  his  beloved  citizens,  of  the  t^^naojl 
descriptions  that  would  doubtless  he  given  ^^ 
their  sufferings ;  he  even  feared  they  v^  ^ 
have  died  of  grief.  However,  he  gained  ooang 
and  the  first  passenger  to  yham  he  appM  "* 
aew^  told  him  that  king  Sebastian,  a  fool  ■»  ' 
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BMidttw»,  \kM^g  i%fteB6d  io  litm  to  «nyb(yd^s'  ad- 
vioo-,  had  fiii^  an  uiijtist  war^on  Afrioa,  the  result 
of  wbioh  was  wbat  had  been  foretold,  that  is  to 
my,  th6  Portuguese  were  beaten  and^  tlie  king 
kJMed,  and,  as  all  Christendom  thought,  he  perteetly 
merited.  He  added,  tiial  in O^rtngal,  wMfe  peo^ 
pie  nnich  regretted  the  brare  men  who  had  ^len 
tlirongh  the  obstinaioy  of  a'foOlj  they  only  laughed 
at  seeing  his  body  brodght  baok  in  two  pieces  at 
different  times ;  that  It  had  nd^erlheless  been  in* 
terred-  with  great  ceremony  at  the  ootaolosion  of  a 
▼eryfine  aervice,  and  that  hiis  uncle  Henry  had 
gaily  ascended  the  throne  the  tery  erening  of  the 
funenil. 

This  intelligence  bewildered  Sebastian  more  than 
a  little.  He  could  not  imagine  how  anything  could 
go  on  in  his  Idngdom  without  him,  and  why  a  fresh 
mny  had  not  been  made  to  rescue  him,  if  made 
priaoBori  or  to  avenge  him  if  dead.  "  What  !**  he 
exclaimed,**  have  I  been  betrayed  by  everybody, 
«ven  by  my  grandmother?*' 
'  Hie  person  whom  he  interrogated  might  have 
been  some  law  student,  some  jacobin,  some  re- 
Mrmer,  an  enefmytothe  authority  of  kings  in 
genehd,  and  of  Ms  own  in  particular.  He  accosted 
another  traveller,  whose  peaceful  appearance  made 
him  Ibiti^  be  held  less  novel  opinions,  but  from 
^im  be  eould  only  draw  replies  still  more  severe. 

«*  AJas  !*  he  said  to  himself,  "  this  then  is  glory ! 
I  baive  fought  like  a  lion ;  I  have  had  three  horses 
killed  under  me,  I  have  received  ten  wounds,  I 
bave  been  captured,  bought,  sold,  and  now  here  I 
Itai  A  pilgrim,  with  a  white  staff  in  my  hand,  while 
my  nnele^  with  my  crown  on  his  bead  and  my 
clothes  on  his  back,  reigns  joyously  in  my  stead. 
Ah !  if  tbey  would  not  remember  me  as  a  hero, 
^ey  ought  at  least  to  regard  me  as  a  saint ;  for  at 
amy  rate  the  war  was  a  crusade,  and  I  had  a  bull 
from  the  Pope.  And  you,  grandmother,  you  have 
allowed  all  this  f  And  you,  my  good  friend, 
Aloa^ova,  you  have  given  them  the  cash  box  to 
pay  for  a  JOe  ProfUndis  yrhen  I  was  in  good  health ! 
And  you,  mob  1  and  yon  citizens,  more  stupid  than 
geese,  you  are  eating  your  spiced  mutton  and 
grilled  tomatos,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  I  Who, 
ik  this  eonntry,  where  no  one  knows  me,  will  be- 
lieve thxt  I  am  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal  and 
tbe  two  Indies  P  If  I  were  to  bawl  it  forth  in 
tbe  atveets  and  on  the  roofs,  people  would  answer, 
'What I  good  man,  Sebastian  is  dead  and  buried; 
his  requiem  has  been  chanted,  and  his  epitaph 
written,  go  to  bed  and  sleep  yourself  sober.'  " 

These  thoughts  made  the  poor  prince  almost 
nad ;  so  that  seeing  him  talking  to  himself  and 
gesticulating  with  hi^  white  staff,  the  passengers 
gathered  round  him,  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  hia' escape  into  the  fields.  Seeing  a  clean 
eftve  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  he  determined  to  be  a 
hermit  for  the  present — an  easy  matter,  for  his 
beard  was  long,  and  his  gown  tanned  in  the  sun. 
So  lie  installed  himself  in  his  nook,  previously  vat- 
babited  by  a  man  of  the  sane  tiade,  who  had 
died  in  the  odour  of  taaotityr    The  hermitage 


eontained  tlie  requisite  fiirnttTire,  and  he  bougW  it 
all  for  his  three  crowns  of  the  niece  of  the  de- 
funct, or  by  other  accounts  the  cousin,  who  kept 
a  neighbouring  tavern. 

The  new  hermit  was  young  and  good-looking. 
The  girts  of  the  district  soon  had  individual  faith 
in  his  nrayers ;  so  that  the  prince  who  had  betaken 
himself  there  to  delib(!rate  on  his  affairs,  had  not 
a  moment  to  think  about  them,  either  by  day  or 
by  night.  Now,  he  wished  very  much  to  inform 
his  grandmother  of  bis  situation,  and  the  thing 
seemed  proper  enough ;  but  a  difficulty  at  once 
stopped  him.  Whether  it  had  been  forgotten  to 
teach  him  writing,  or  whether  by  his  wounds  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  fingers,  he  knew  not  how  to 
begin  his  letter.  At  last  he  made  acquaintance 
with  a  little  boy  who  had  been  at  school.  To  him 
he  dictated  hb  story  in  such  a  manner  as  quite  to 
preserve  the  incognito,  and  with  eight  days  labour 
and  a  quire  of  paper — for  the  child  could  write 
only  text  hand — this  important  epistle  was  finished. 
He  confided  it  to  a  ship  captain  named  Catissana, 
who  was  going  to  Portugal  with  com;  be  recom- 
mended it  to  his  especial  care  after  having  paid  the 
carriage ;  but  the  man,  not  seeing  exactly  how  an 
answer  could  benefit  a  hermit,  threw  it  away. 

While  Sebastian  was  expecting  intelligence 
which  was  never  to  arrive,  the  sight  of  the  young 
girls  whose  visits  were  increasing,  reminded  him 
of  his  Spanish  betrothed,  and  he  recollected  that 
h^  had  been  passionately  in  love  with  her.  He 
had  even  kept  a  tress  of  her  hair,  which  the  Arabs 
had  generously  left  to  him,  because  they  had  not 
found  time  to  sell  it. 

About  this  time  a  visit  from  the  viceroy  of 
Naples'  son  was  announced  at  Palermo.  This 
young  nobleman,  newly  married,  wished  to  bring 
his  wife  to  the  island,  and  magnificent  preparations 
were  made  to  receive  them.  On  the  day  of  their 
public  entry,  Sebastian  being  by  chance  among  tbe 
crowd,  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  recognising 
in  the  bride  the  charming  princess  who  had  sworn 
everlasting  fidelity  to  him.  He  breathed  a  sigh  that 
was  heard  by  a  thousand  persons,  and  ran  to  shut 
himself  up  in  his  hermitage  where  he  wept  un- 
ceasingly for  three  days  and  nights.  When  that 
was  done,  he  peroeived  that  the  Infanta*s  journey 
was  a  lucky  cbance  for  him  ;  that  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  make  himself  known  to  her,  and 
that  in  spite  of  her  unfaithfulness,  it  was  not  im- 
possible that  she  might  enable  bim  to  return  to 
Portugal,  and  resume  his  crown,  his  sceptre,  and 
all  his  other  goods.  So  he  presented  himself  at 
the  palace. 

It  was  announced  to  the  princess  that  a  holy 
man  desired  to  speak  to  her;  and  as  she  was  very 
pious  she  ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  At  the 
sight  of  that  face  the  lady  blushed,  and  turned 
pale ;  bowever,  having  learned  diplomacy  under  her 
father  and  Lemnos,  she  presently  recovered,  and 
Sebastian  related  his  history  to  her,  in  every  par- 
tionlar,  not  even  omitting  the  switdilng. 

Having  oondoded*  he  implored  ber  aid  to  re- 
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oorer  his  title  and  possessions ;  and  in  order  to 
interest  her  still  more,  he  thought  he  might  pro- 
duce the  tress  of  her  hair.  Then  the  princess  ran 
to  the  hell-pull,  or  what  was  then  used  in  place  of 
it,  and  her  ladies  as  well  as  a  band  of  guards 
coming  in,  *'  Protect  me  from  this  madman  f  she 
wied,  and  fednted  away.  They  were  about  to 
throw  the  hermit  out  of  the  window,  but  he  made 
haste  out  by  the  door. 

On  that  Tery  night,  four  men  and  a  corporal 
seised  him  in  his  hermitage,  and  without  giving 
him  time  to  take  his  rosary  and  scourge,  they 
carried  him^'to  the  harbour,  where  a  felucca  was 
waiting.  When  they  were  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast  of  GaUbria^  a  storm  came  on,  which 
upset  the  vessel — the  four  men  and  the  corporal 
went  straight  to  the  bottom,  the  sailors  swam 
ashore,  and  the  hermit,  who  did  not  know  how  to 
swim,  remained  buoyed  up  by  his  gown,  anxious 
enough  as  to  how  the  voyage  would  terminate.  It 
was  a  critical  situation,  for  probably,  as  soon  as 
the  stuff  should  be  wet  through,  as  it  must 
shortly  be,  be  would  be  engulphed  with  the  cor- 
poral and  his  four  men,  for  whose  society  he  had 
no  great  desiro.  Besides,  he  had  been  taught  so 
much  fear  of  ScyUa  and  her  dogs,  that  he  thought 
every  moment  to  behold  them  at  his  heels.  How- 
ever, the  current  set  towards  shore  ;  and  he  was 
not  more  than  three  rods  off  it,  when  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  stretch  out  his  legs,  he  felt  the 
sand,  and  a  large  wave  took  him  up  and  placed  him 
on  the  shore. 

His  first  act  was  to  thank  God ;  then,  having 
taken  off  his  gown,  he  spread  it  in  the  sun  and  lay 
down  beside  it  to  warm  himself.  When  he  had 
rea^usted  his  toilet  he  felt  hungry,  and  he  had  not 
a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He  had  not  even  any 
pockets ;  for  in  his^hermitage  at  Palermo,  having 
*  every  thing  at  hand  and  when  he  pleased,  he  did 
not  require  any.  He  saw  many  dwellings  around 
him;  but  to  eat»  when  one  has  no  money  to  pay 
with,  one  must  either  beg  or  steal.  To  beg,  was 
hard  for  a  king;  to  take,  was  more  natural,  and 
more  after  the  usage  of  heroes.  He  thought  his 
gown  would  protect  him  from  violence,  and  with  a 
truly  Christian  humility,  and  in  expiation  of  his 
ains,  he  resigned  himself  to  beg.  His  first  petition 
was  addressed  to  a  clown,  who  replied,  "  Qod  bless 
you.'*  The  second  was  to  a  poor  old  woman,  who 
reminded  him  of  his  grandmother,  and  who  gave 
him  two  eggs.  A  little  further  off  he  obtained 
some  bread,  and  then  a  small  bottle  of  wine.  He 
retired  to  the  shade  of  an  olive  tree,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  a  meal  which  he  much  needed,  when  he 
found  he  had  no  fire  wherewith  to  cook  his  eggs, 
nor  salt  to  season  them. 

A  convent  stood  at  a  short  distance ;  the  good 
fathers  would  not  refuse  him  this  little  kindness. 
He  presented  his  request  to  the  porter,  who 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  the  beggar  who  had  been 
seen  in  the  viUage  P  Upon  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive he  was  desired  to  enter ;  the  poor  prince  was 
delighted  with  such  forethought;   he  perceived 


that  he.  was  among  brethren,  and  had  no  doobt 
they  would  give  him  assistance. 

While  he  was  thus  meditating,  the  snpeikr 
appeared,  and  began  to  ask  him  questions  as  to  ths 
convent  to  which  be  belonged.  Sebastian  aeknov- 
ledged  that  he  was  only  a  simple  lay  traveller, 
who  had  just  been  shipwrecked,  and  had  only  Ui 
gown  and  the  charity  of  the  fsithfiol  to  assist  bim 
to  Rome,  where  his  business  summoned  him.  At 
a  sign  from  the  prior,  four  atout  monka  eatend, 
carried  off  the  hermit,  took  away  his  food,  oat  of 
his  beard,  and  then  stripped  him  of  hia  gowa,  sad 
having  thrown  an  old  jacket  over  him,  t^  thmt 
him  out,  saying  that  if  he  dared  to  appear  in  the 
country,  and  heg  anywhere,  he  should  not  get  off 
so  easily. 

The  proceeding  was  harsh  towards  a  great  pnaei 
who^  until  this  day,  had  never  been  flowed  cxe^ 
by  infidels.  Taught  by  experienoe,  he  vehemcBtlj 
resolved  that  in  future  he  would  eat  his  eggs 
vrithout  salt  rather  than  ask  it  of  monks.  He  got 
away  as  fast  as  he  oould  from  the  inhowpitshif 
pkce,  gulping  down  his  anger,  which  did  notloBCB 
his  appetite.  Having  reached  a  town,  and  aeciag 
no  brother  heggu  near,  he  ventured  to  ask  sqm 
help;  but  his  peasants  dress  did  not  make  the 
same  impression  as  the  gown;  he  was  treated  as  s 
lazy  fellow,  and  obtained  nothing;  he  a^Dsd  for 
work,  and  they  laughed  at  him.  HowerBr,  as  kOa 
rarely  die  of  hunger,  exoq^t  in  the  ia^  cities  of 
London  and  Paris,  he  did  not  die;  but  arrived  at 
Eome,  living  by  his  good  looks  and  God*8  fsToor. 

His  intention  was  to  make  himself  known  io  the 
Pope ;  but  nowhere  can  an  audieaoe  bo  obtained 
in  a  jacket ;  and  the  servant  of  servants  is  not 
more  partial  than  others  to  dirty  folks.  Sdwtiaa 
learned  that  to  be  received  at  the  court  of  Bam 
he  must  have  an  abb6*s  cloak ;  happily  he  ehaaoed 
to  find  one,  which  was  lent  to  him  through  chsnty. 
Being  admitted  to  the  Pope's  preaenee,  he  kaeb 
and  kissed  his  slipper;  then  he  diadoeed  hie  asae 
and  misfortunes.  The  Pope,  after  having  listened 
feelingly,  and  even  twice  wiped  his  eyes,  seid: 
"My  son,  you  are  a  great  sinner;  but  tibo  Lord  ii 
merciful ;  you  will  daily  repeat  a  F4iUr  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  the  glorious  kiog  Sebietiin, 
buried  in  the  holy  churoh ;  and  an  Ji9$  for  a  pne- 
perous  reign  to  his  eminence  Cardinal  Heoiy»  Ui 
rightful  successor  to  the  throne  of  PortngaL  I 
give  you  absolution ;  go  and  sin  no  more."  He 
blessed  him,  and  went  away,  leaving  the  prinee  oa 
his  knees,  gaping  with  astonishment.  He  night 
long  have  remained  thus,  had  not  two  veaci^ 
personages  come  in  suddenly,  aceompanied  hj  s 
couple  of  papal  guards.  They  fuoed  him  to  ester 
one  of  the  Pope's  oarriages,  and  took  him  to  tke 
frontier  of  the  Holy  States;  there  ona  of  Uboom- 
panions  proposed  that  he  ahonld  alight  aad  vsib 
slipped  twenty-five  Eoman  crowns  into  his  hsai 
commanding  his  silenoe  under  penalty  of  tke 
greater  excommunication,  and  having  re-enttnd  tke 
carriage  he  left  the  prince  in  as  great  amasaBurt 
as  he  bad  been  when  at  his  HoUneaa' feet.    Ahil 
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to  what  then  did  balls  and  onisadea  lead  f    To 
twenty-fire  crowns  and  excommunication ! 

He  took  the  road  towards  Yenice,  where  he  had 
been  told  that  bread  was  cheap,  and  intelJigence  to 
be  relied  on.  On  his  arrivaly  he  took  lodging  with 
a  cook,  a  Gxpriot,  to  whom  he  had  been  recom- 
mended ;  and  in  retnm  for  board  and  lodging,  he 
assisted  in  the  business.  Some  of  his  former 
sabjects,  attached  to  the  Portuguese  embassj,  came 
now  and  then  to  drink  Montefiascone  wine,  and 
eat  straohino  with  Erancisco,  the  Gypriot.  One 
day,  perceiving  the  prince,  they  recognised  him, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  innted  him  to  drink  with 
them ;  to  which  his  majesty,  who  had  long  ago  re< 
nounced  pride,  willingly  agreed,  desiring  them  to 
k^p  the  secret.  But  how  could  Portuguese 
attached  to  an  embassy  be  supposed  to  hold  their 
tongues  ?  In  two  days  this  history  was  known  ail 
over  the  city,  and  the  whole  city  called  at  the 
Oypriot's  house  to  see  the  prince  who  was  holding 
the  frying-pan.  Prancisco'a  trade  thus  increased 
so  much  that  he  offered  his  assistant  a  third  of  the 
profits ;  and  Don  Sebastian,  who  now  experienced 
an  act  of  justice  for  the  first  time,  agreed,  promis- 
ing to  make  him  his  prime  minister  should  he  ever 
regain  his  throne.  Meanwhile,  the  public  reports 
reached  the  ambassador's  ears,  and  he,  without 
wishing  to  listen  to  the  prince,  denounced  the  im> 
posture,  produced  the  register  of  his  burial,  and 
said  that  he  would  cause  the  waiter  to  be  appre- 
bended  in  king  Heniy*s  name.  Sebastian's  friends 
advised  him  to  fly  to  Padua,  to  the  great  vexation 
of  the  Gypriot,  who  preferred  a  charge  against  the 
Portuguese  court  for  injuring  his  trade. 

Just  as  our  hero  was  gone,  the  sbirri  came ; 
they  went  directly  to  the  &ying-pan,  which  they 
found  in  its  place,  but  his  majesty  held  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  exasperated  kndiord  threw  the 
lard  in  their  faces. 

The  ambassador  insisted  on  oanying  it  through 
at  any  hasard ;  he  caused  the  Gouncil  of  Ten  and 
the  state  Inquisitors  to  be  assembled,  and  accused 
Francisco  and  his  assistant  of  keeping  an  eating 
house  where  people  ate  pork  on  Good  Priday,  and 
stews  and  hashes  were  made  at  Easter  of  children's 
flesL  It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  Gypriot 
should  be  immediately  confined  in  the  dungeons,  and 
the  scullion  be  brought  back  to  Yenice  to  answer 
for  his  cookery. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs  an  envoy  unexpectedly 
arrived  from  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  having 
heard  from  his  son  of  the  adventure  at  Palermo, 
demanded  the  prisoner  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain,  legitimate  guudian  and  temporal  father  of 
Fortngal.  So  many  formalities  and  conferenoes 
for  the  sake  of  a  soullioa  puaded  the  republio, 
which  concluded  there  must  be  some  hidden 
mystery  in  it.  But  being  deeply  interested  in  not 
embroiling  itself  with  Spain,  it  resolved,  all  things 
considered,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  prin- 
ciple of  self  interest,  that  Pranoisco's  partner  should 
be  left  to  his  fate,  prince  or  no  pnnoe.  He  was 
then  gi?en  up  to  tiie  vioeroy's  messengers,  well 


chained,  and  so  quitted  Yenioe,  asking  as  a  sole 
favour  the  Gypriof  s  release,  which  was  granted. 

When  he  arrived  at  Naples,  then  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  the  prince  learned  that  the 
viceroy  was  absent,  and  that  his  friend  the  Count 
of  Lemnos  filled  the  office  meanwhile.  At  this 
intelligence  \na  heart  throbbed  with  delight ;  he 
had  no  doubt  of  being  proclaimed  living  forthwith^ 
and  restored  to  his  people.  Meanwhne,  he  was 
shut  up  in  the  castle  de  TCBuf,  where,  being  dose 
to  the  roof,  he  had  at  any  rate  drv  feet.  He 
hastened  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  dear  and 
well-beloved  companion,  certain  that  the  details 
which  he  sent  him  were  amply  sufficient  to  remove 
any  doubts,  if  he  felt  any.  This  letter  ha(^  speedy 
results:  two  hours  after,  by  the  count's  speciid 
commands,  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon,  with  an 
order  that  he  should  not  be  seen  by  any  one  what* 
soever.  On  the  day  following  an  envoy  came  to 
offer  him  a  knife  and  a  rope,  saying,  "  This  is  the 
answer  his  Excellency  sends  you." 

Sebastian  replied,  "  You  tempt  me  in  vain ;  I 
will  endure  my  misfortune ;  take  lus  present  back 
to  the  viceroy.'*  However,  it  was  left  with  him, 
and  for  thne  days  they  gave  him  nothing  else. 
Happily,  hb  heart  was  so  wrung  by  Lemnos*  in* 
gratitude,  that  he  did  not  even  think  of  food.  Not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  third  day,  when  he  drew 
a  deep  sigh,  did  he  feel  the  want  of  it  He  cast 
a  glance  on  the  rope  and  knife.  The  agony  of 
hunger  became  so  great  that  he  seised  the  rope  in 
a  sort  of  fury  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  prince  being 
hanged  was  revolting  to  him,  and  lest  he  should  be 
again  tempted  he  cut  the  rope  into  bits.  It  was 
made  of  broom,  a  kind  of  phmt  stouter  than  straw, 
but  his  want  of  food  was  so  pressing  that  he  ate 
and  relished  the  dish. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  viceroy's  confessor,  the 
aaditor-general,  and  two  registers  enterd  i  he  had 
then  the  knife  in  his  hand*  thinking,  perhaps,  ^ 
putting  it  to  that  use  for  whioh  the  rope  had  not 
served,  but  the  presence  of  the  new  comers  changed 
the  course  of  his  thoughts.  Por  a  moment  he 
longed  to  stab  one  of  his  persecutors^  but  re* 
pressing  this  new  idea,  he  replaced  the  knife  in  its 
sheath,  and  politely  bowed  to  the  party.  The 
auditor  told  him  he  ahould  have  a  good  meal  at 
once,  and  liberty  after  it»  if  he  would  declare  him- 
self a  Calabrese,  and  sign  the  piqper  that  was 
placed  b^ore  him. 

**  Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  cannot  purchase 
life  by  a  falsehood  i"  replied  the  prince. 

Then  appeared  a  person  with  an  axe  and  a  block  | 
the  prisoner  was  told  that  he  must  obey  or  die ;  he 
held  out  his  neck.  The  confessor,  astounded, 
withheld  the  axe,  and  went  away.  The  aoditor 
and  the  two  seijeants  followed,  imd  a  little  bread 
and  water  was  brought  to  the  wretched  man. 

On  that  same  day  it  was  published  through  the 
city,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  he  had  confessed 
his  imposture,  and  die  deed  was  posted  up^  to 
whioh,  as  they  said,  he  had  put  his  signatore. 
This  gare  Lemnos  fresh  oonrsge;  ho  wished  to  sec 
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the  prisoner^  wLo  was  taken  to  the  palace.  It 
being  very  warm  weather,  the  viceroj  was  bare* 
headed ;  on  entering,  the  prince  said,  "  Be  covered, 
Count  of  Lemnos  !"  which  so  much  disconcerted 
his  excelienoy,  that  he  forgot  the  sermon  which  he 
had  prepared  in  order  to  convince  and  edify  his 
audience.  It  was  the  prisoner,  on  the  contrary, 
who  sermonised  him,  and  he  had  already  arrived  at 
his  second  point  before  the  count  had  an  idea  of 
interrupting  him ;  but  when  Sebastian  recalled  to 
him  the  events  of  his  reign,  and  their  friendship, 
not  omitting  the  dancing  lessons,  and  the  presents 
he  had  kvished  on  him,  he  was  quite  stupified, 
and  the.  Infanta,  who  was  listening  in  a  closet, 
began  to  sob  so  loudly,  that  the  audience  was 
broken  up. 

The  prince  was  taken  back  to  his  prison.  The 
yiceroy  could  only  say  to  the  people  that  there 
must  be  magic  concerned ;  and  that  the  devil  had 
reanimated  a  corpse,  and  given  him  the  similitude 
of  the  late  king.  And  thereupon  an  aged  Portu- 
guese doctor,  named  Sampaya,  who  had  attended 
him  in  his  infancy  for  the  hooping  cough,  wished 
to  feel  his  pulse.  On  recognising  a  certain  mark 
on  the  prince's  arm,  he  was  seized  with  trembling, 
called  him  his  Majesty,  and  offered  his  gratuitous 
advice  for  the  rheumatism  which  be  might  catch 
in  prison. 

This  foolish  business  made  nothing  clear  ;  but  it 
inspired  one  of  the  spiteful  persons  at  cour^  where 
there  are  always  several  such,  with  an  idea  which 
was  followed  out.  The  prisoner  was  sumnfoned 
to  a  consultation  of  the  faculty,  who  prescribed 
pumping  and  bleeding,  and  the  wretched  man  was 
told  that  this  regimen  would  be  continued  till  he 
declared  himself  a  lunatic,  and  bewitched.  Then 
he  was  taken  from  the  prison  to  the  madhouse, 
where  without  detriment  to  other  orders  and  pre- 
scriptions, he  was  chained,  as  if  violent,  under  a 
pump,  which  dropped  on  his  head  all  day. 

The  hospital  for  the  insane,  at  Naples,  was  open 
to  everybody ;  it  was  a  sight  allowed  the  good 
folks  gratis  every  day.  On  this  occasion  there  was 
a  great  crowd.  Among  them  the  prince  perceived 
some  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  Africa,  and  he 
spoke  to  them  by  their  names,  saying,  "  My  child- 
ren, I  have  oppressed  my  subjects ;  I  have  wronged 
them  of  their  blood  and  of  their  money,  and  I  am 
ponished  for  an  example  to  all  princes  present  and 
to  come,  who  shall  increase  the  budget  improperly. 
Pray  for  the  miserable  Sebastian,  and  go  and  con- 
solo  my  kind  grandmother  by  telling  her  that  we 
shall  meet  again  in  paradise." 

The  spectators  who  heard  this,  shook  their 
heads,  saying  that  the  viceroy  was  the  only  idiot, 
who  instead  of  shutting  up  such  a  man  had  better 
listen  to  his  advice,  and  confess  like  him.  At 
length  some  Portugaese  monks  began  to  preach  in 
his  behalf. ,  The  populace  became  heated,  and  were 
beginning  to  unhook  the  lamps,  when  the  politioiaus 
of  the  place  thought  of  a  new  trick. 

An  aged  peasant  and  a  young  woman  were 
brought  from  CaUbria,  and  on  the  promise  of  large 


pay,  the  one  affirmed  that  he  was  the  fathsr  niik 
ioidoisant  Sebastian,  and  the  other  that  she  vas 
his  wife.  She  decided  that  he  had  married  her  it 
Salerno.  Sebastian  persbted  that  he  had  nero 
been  at  that  place,  and  called  her  an  idle  creature. 
As  this  might  be  true,  the  court  decided  that  tbe 
allegation  was  equivalent  to  a  recognition,  and  the 
Calabrese  went  away  telling  everybody  that  she  bi 
been  acknowledged.  She  then  thought  she  should 
like  to  be  a  princess,  and  after  having  made  it 
public  that  she  was  the  prisoner's  lawful  wife,  she 
bore  witness  that  he  was  the  king  of  PortngaL 

Everybody  kughed  at  the  viceroy  who,  in  aiage, 
caused  the  foolish  woman  to  be  flogged,  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  her. 

The  Spanish  court,  meanwhile,  vehementlj  re- 
buked Lemnos  for  his  blunders.  As  a  finish  to 
them  he  would  have  liked  much  to  cut  the  matta 
short  on  a  block  in  the  public  square  or  elsevhere; 
but  fearing  an  outbreak,  he  contented  himself  with 
sentencing  the  prisoner  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

Before  he  was  fastened  to  the  bench,  he  vu 
placed  on  an  ass,  with  his  head  to  the  tail,  sad 
thus  paraded  through  the  streets  of  Naples  for 
three  days,  preceded  by  a  trumpeter,  and  a  heraU, 
who  cried  out,  "  This  man.  a  Calabrese  bj  birth, 
is  thus  punished  by  king  Philip's  order,  for  harii^ 
falsely  declared  himself  Sebastian,  kbg  of  Porta- 
gal."  "  Yes !  I  am  he !"  cried  the  prince,  striking 
his  heels  against  the  ass,  who  was  bearing  a  king 
without  being  proud  of  it;  "Yes,  I  am  Sebastiaa, 
and  whoever  denies  it  lies  in  his  throat"  He 
would  have  added  many  other  moral  and  instrae* 
tive  things,  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  the 
trumpet  sounded,  the  herald  shouted,  and  the  as 
imitated  them.  This  ceremony  concluded,  he  was 
chained  to  the  galley^  between  a  thief  and  a 
heretic. 

There  he  might  have  long  remained,  bad  sot 
Cardinal  Henry  embroiled  himself  with  hii  neigh* 
hour  Philip  of  Spain,  who,  wanting  to  do  him  sa 
ill  turn,  wrote  to  Naples  to  release  the  prisooffi 
which  was  done.  Sebastian  thus  found  himseif 
free,  his  legs  and  arms  galled  by  the  irons,  vA 
destitute  of  shirt  or  doublet.  He  was  seaiodj 
decent  in  such  a  state,  and  a  dog  would  not  have 
licked  his  hand.  Happily  some  pious  souls  agaia 
furnished  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  bad  deooit 
apparel,  though  scanty  enough  for  a  real  kin&vltf 
wanted  to  conquer  his  kingdom,  he  proceeded  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  arrived  in  good  h^th,  though 
rather  thin  in  consequence  of  the  crosses  be  had 
met  with  in  liis  travels.  Soon  after  his  huMJiDg^ 
which  took  place  incognito,  entering  a  church  to 
say  his  beads,  the  first  thing  be  beheld  was  bis  ova 
epitaph.  The  eulogium  was  short,  which  madehin 
very  angry ;  he  humiliated  himself  for  being  >oj 
and  seeing  an  old  woman  praying  for  the  repose  ot 
his  soul,  he  knelt  by  her. 

Thus  strengthened,  he  took  a  walk  about  the 
city,  hiding  his  face  in  his  doak,  and  drawing  h» 
hat  over  his  eyes.  He  wished  to  know  what  peo- 
ple said  about  him.  Thqr  said  nothing ;  tbe/so 
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longer  eren  thonglit  about  him.  He  inquired 
about  his  beioyed  burghers ;  he  recognised  some 
of  them,  but  they  were  all  dressed  like  abb6s,  with 
caps.  He  knew  this  was  the  fashionable  style, 
uid  that  parades  and  reviews  had  given  place  to 
prooessions ;  thence  he  inferred  that  blessings  had 
descended  on  Portugal.  It  was  just  the  reverse ; 
nobody  would  any  longer  work  or  think,  and  only 
beggars  and  idiots  were  to  be  seen.  It  was  just  as 
in  his  time,  except  the  dress. 

His  heart  yearned  to  embrace  his  kind  grandmo- 
ther ;  he  rejoiced  in  the  delight  she  would  feel  in 
again  beholding  him  in  this  world ;  so  he  hastened 
to  the  old  palace  in  which  she  dwelt.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  a  duennawhose  respectable  appearance  led 
him  to  think  he  might  confide  in  her ;  and  in  a  low 
voice  he  told  her  his  name  and  rank.  The  old 
woman  immediately  shut  the  door,  exclaiming  that 
he  was  the  seventh,  and  that  there  was  one  with 
the  queen  at  that  very  moment. 

This  reply  astonished  the  prince  extremely. 
Who  could  it  be  that  had  assumed  his  place  ?  He 
was  pondering  about  this  when  a  person  stealthily 
descending  the  steps  brushed  by  him.  It^  was  his 
rival ;  he  could  not  doubt  it,  for  on  looking  in  his 
face,  he  thought  he  beheld  himself  in  a  glass.  The 
other,  no  less  astonished,  and  certain  that  it  was 
Sebastian's  ghost  come  to  accuse  him  of  his  im- 
posture, ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 

The  good  old  queen,  who  learned  the  death  of 
her  grandson  on  the  return  of  the  army,  had  re- 
mained inconsolable  for  several  months.  When  her 
grief  was  a  little  calmed,  she  desired  to  know  the 
details  of  the  exit ;  a  great  many  officers  were  ex- 
amined, but  their  accounts  seemed  so  contradic- 
tory, that,  doubting  the  reality  of  the  fact,  she  had 
n^Ieoted  no  means  of  discovering  her  beloved 
child.  Her  wish  was  amply  fulfilled,  for  instead 
of  one,  five  Sebastian's  haid  been  at  once  found  ; 
and  she  had  arrived  at  the  sixth,  when  the  true 
one  presented  himself. 

The  first  comers  bore  so  little  resemblance  to 
the  real  Sebastian  that  they  could  not  impose  on 
the  old  lady,  though  her  sight  and  her  memory 
were  much  weakened.  They  had  been  punished 
more  or  less  according  to  their  condition  and  in- 
solence. As  for  the  sixth,  the  resemblance 
was  striking ;  he  was  named  Martin  Alvarez,  of 
the  province  of  Beira.  Having  been  well  instructed 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  king's  life,  by  a  specu- 
lating courtier  who  prompted  him  in  his  part,  he 
had  quite  fascinated  the  good  woman,  from  whom 
he  extracted  money  and  advice. 

This  did  not  ameliorate  the  prince's  condition. 
It  was  as  important  to  him  to  be  recognised  by 
his  grandmother  as  it  was  not  to  be  recognised  by 
his  nnde,  or  rather  by  his  advisers,  who  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  give  up  the  crown  to  him.  His 
purse,  poorly  enough  supplied,  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted ;  he  wished  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  see 
his  grandmother,  but  his  rival  guarded  the  ap- 
proaches so  closely,  that  he  could  not  accomplish 
it.     He  soon  fell  ill  through  want  or  anxiety,  and 


his  landlord,  a  needy  lodging-keeper,  to  whose 
house  he  would  not  in  former  days,  have  sent  his 
lowest  servant,  had  him  taken  to  the  hospital. 

According  to  the  custom  of  that  time  he  was 
placed  in  a  bed  with  two  other  persons.  One  was 
epileptic,  and  annoyed  hira  greatly,  but  fortunately 
he  died  on  the  second  day.  The  other,  like  him- 
self, was  ill  from  starvation  and  grief.  On  looking 
more  closely  at  him  he  thought  he  had  seen  that  face 
before.  The  presence  of  a  negro,  who  waited  on 
the  sick  man,  convinced  him,  and  he  recognised 
Camoens,  whose  pension  of  sixty  crowns  had 
been  stopped,  and  who,  bowed  down  by  infirmity, 
after  having  been  supported  by  his  negro's  kboor, 
died  in  the  hospital. 

The  poet,  despite  his  wretched  state,  roused 
himself  occasionally,  and  then  he  enthusiastically 
recited  portions  of  his  "  Lusiade,"  and  Sebastian, 
who  now  heard  this  noble  poem  for  the  first  time, 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  the  neglect  with 
which  he  had  treated  such  a  man.  He  was  so 
ashamed  of  it  that  he  dared  not  avow  himself ;  but 
some  words  which  escaped  him  in  his  dreams, 
struck  the  poet.  Camoens  suspected  the  truth ; 
and  one  night,  convinced  by  an  expression  that  the 
son  of  John  III.  only  could  have  used,  he  no 
longer  doubted  his  companion  being  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  when  he  awoke  addressed  him  by 
that  title. 

Sebastian,  not  aware  that  he  had  betrayed  him^ 
self,  was  at  first  astonished;  at  last  he  ac- 
knowledged his  name  and  related  his  story.  The 
poet  then  learnt  that  the  world  contained  a  man 
more  unfortunate  than  himself,  which  hitherto  he 
had  not  thought  possible.  The  resemblance  of 
situation  soon  made  them  close  friends,  and  the^ 
enjoyed  some  pleasant  moments,  even  on  the  bed 
of  sickness.  They  thus  philosophised  during  three 
months,  day  and  night,  scarcely  taking  sleep,  which 
increased  the  poet's  fever,  and  he  breathed  his  la9t 
in  the  arms  of  his  royal  friend. 

This  blow,  perhaps  the  saddest  that  Sebastian  had 
ever  felt,  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  , 
but  he  survived,  and  the  crisis  was  followed  by  Ins 
recovery,  and  one  morning  he  was  desired  to  leave 
his  bed  and  give  place  to  another  person.  Thus 
was  he  once  again  a  wanderer.  Tlie  Lusitanian 
poet*s  recitations  had  restored  the  elastic  tone  of 
his  mind;  and  he  determined  to  reconquer  his 
kingdom,  or  to  die  sword  in  hand. 

While  walking  rapidly  along,  his  head  full  of 
this  project,  he  ran  against  something  cold,  which 
by  the  last  gleam  of  daylight,  he  could  just  see 
was  a  hanging  corpse.  He  looked  more  closely, 
and  he  beheld  the  mangled  body  of  Alvares,  who 
had  been  hanged  and  quartered  the  evening  before. 
A  cold  perspiration  ran  over  him ;  he  felt  that  he 
should  probably  be  there  also,  if  his  grandmother 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  him.  This  thought 
dissipated  his  visions  of  grandeur ;  he  quickly  got 
away  from  this  horrible  spot,  and  walking  where 
chance  led  him  found  himself  on  the  sea  shore. 
The  career  of  insult  and  suffering  which  lay  before 
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him  suddenly  struck  hb  mind,  and  he  was  inclined 
instantly  to  end  it.  Prompted  by  his  despair,  be 
was  about  to  throw  himself  in,  when  he  felt  his 
arm  gently  touched.  It  was  the  duenna  who  had 
shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

*•  Ah !  Sir,'*  said  she,  **  I  have  been  seeking  you 
for  seyeral  days.  Gome  instantly  to  the  palace  ; 
my  mistress  wishes  to  speak  to  you.''  Sebastian 
thought  it  was  an  angel's  voice,  and  renouncmg 
the  other  world  for  this  time,  he  followed  the  old 
woman.  Having  reached  the  palace  he  was  im- 
mediately admitted,  and  found  himself  in  his 
grandmother's  presence. 

The  sight  of  this  kind  relative,  of  this  chamber 
where  he  had  received  so  much  good  advice,  by 
which  he  had  so  little  profited,  affected  him  to 
tears.  The  old  lady  sighed  deeply,  and  drawing 
him  towards  her,  looked  closely  at  him.  She  would 
have  ejaculated,  but  her  voice  failed  ;  her  emotion 
BufBoiently  proved  that  she  recognised  him.  The 
prince  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  they  mingled 
their  Ukn  together. 

After  the  first  burst  of  sorrow,  Sebastian,  who  like 
the  pious  iSneas,  related  his  history  everywhere, 
informed  the  good  queen  of  all  that  had  happened 
to  him  since  he  went  away.  At  each  mischance 
she  gate  him  a  little  sermon,  according  to  her 
custom ;  but  pity  soon  made  eloquence  dumb,  she 
had  no  longer  courage  to  lecture  one  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  she  only  wept  and  groaned. 
The  prince  was  obliged  to  breaJ:  off  his  story  lest  it 
should  kill  her  outright. 

The  next  day  he  finished  his  narration,  and  they 
talked  over  the  state  of  affairs.  The  old  lady, 
always  prudeilt,  thought  that  he  ought  to  consider 
his  health  before  dreaming  of  royalty.  Her  dear 
child  was  so  reduced,  so  thin,  that  the  crown  would 
have  slipt  over  his  head  like  a  hoop ;  and  then  a 

Eretender,  with  a  wan  complexion  and  sallow  aspect, 
I  seldom  well  received.  People  generally  prefer 
a  large  bloated  person,  round  and  solid,  saying  to 
themselves,  that  man  will  not  be  blown  down  by 
the  wind.  So  the  prince  was  fed  on  rich  soups 
and  roast  game,  which  succeeded  marvellously ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  he  found  himself  as 
able  as  anybody  to  hold  the  sceptre. 

While  this  was  taking  place,  King  Henry  was 
committing  folly  after  folly.  Gentlemen,  citizens, 
mob,  all  cried  out  against  him.  The  nobles  thought 
him  a  philosopher,  and  the  philosophers  a  hypocrite. 
They  drew  him  with  a  homed  cap  and  hoofs  to 
his  feet.  The  poor  man  was  nevertheless  doing 
his  best;  he  would  even  have  acted  well,  if  those 
who  surrounded  him  had  not  rather  he  should  act 
wrongly.  The  kingdom  was  a  perfect  bear-garden ; 
the  smging  boys  pulled  the  priest's  ears,  and  he 
pulled  those  of  the  bishop.  Some  wished  to  have 
laws,  others  would  not  have  any ;  they  declared 
that  the  prince's  will  was  sufficient,  but  as  the 
prince  had  no  will,  affairs  seemed  absolutely  to  go 
on  by  themselves — and  in  government,  when  things 
go  by  themselves,  they  always  go  to  ruin. 

The  courtiers,  both  of  the  mob  and  of  the  king. 


explained  morality  and  speech  eaeh  slier  bis  on 
interest ;  these  called  royalism  fidelity ;  and  tkse 
called  it  liberty  and  economy;  all,  things  tlut 
nobody  cared  about,  and  that  might  hsTe  ben 
translated  into  the  words — money  and  pover, 
power  and  money.  In  short,  agreed  in  the  aiia  of 
getting  and  keeping,  they  were  not  agreed  is  to 
the  method  of  so  doing ;  and  as,  moreoTer,  tbe 
money  and  power  seized  by  the  one  side,  it  sot 
left  for  the  other  to  seize,  and  as  there  lenudsi  no 
one  to  obey  when  everybody  wishes  to  comoud, 
these  are  points  on  which  men  find  it  abeohitdj 
impossible  to  understand  each  other. 

The  good  cardinal-king,  who  had  tonud  bii 
scarlet  cap  under  his  golden  crown  abore  ta 
times  without  being  able  to  oonciUate  so  nnir 
discordant  elements,  had  ended  by  givmg  vp  tiie 
attempt,  and  saying  nothing  but  his  breriaiy. 

Of  all  this  Sebastian  %as  informed  bj  Idi 
grandmother.  The  time  might  perhaps  bare  beei 
favourable  to  the  prosecution  of  his  rights,  but  ho 
remembered  Alvarez  hanged,  and  the  chance  d 
being  so  himself.  That  kmd  of  death  had  ilnjs 
extremdy  disquieted  him,  as  we  have  abvadj  bid 
occasion  to  remark.  The  mere  thought  of  it  rnnie 
his  grandmother  shudder,  and  she  wis  oontiDutlT 
repeating  to  him :  Chi  va  piano^  va  taxo ;  an  Itilaa 
proverb,  meaning,  beware  of  the  rope.  He  then- 
fore  endeavoured  to  gain  partisans  slylj,  and  with- 
out compromising  himself,  beginmng  with  tk 
duenna,  who  converted  her  own  nephew,  a  birber- 
surgeon,  always  a  necessary  person  to  a  oonspinej. 
The  barber,  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  let  i 
tevr  words  slip  in  between  the  soap  brash  and  the 
razor,  about  the  legitimate  sovereign,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  still  being  alive ;  he  obtained  some 
credence  and  made  proselytes  among  hia  frieDds. 
These  again  made  others,  and  affairs  seemed  to  be 
in  good  tram. 

But  another  historical  work  was  going  on  it 
court.  Pather  Henriquez,  a  Jesuit,  and  confessor  to 
the  king-cardinal,  hinted  to  him,  under  pain  of 
non-absolution,  an  order  to  point  out  Philip  E  of 
Spain  as  his  successor.  Father  Las  Torres,  a  Do- 
minican, on  the  contrary,  declared  that  he  voalJ 
be  damned  if  he  named  any  one  but  the  Doeheis 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  The  good  man  bev  not 
which  to  believe,  the  Jesuit  or  the  Domtnicao,  uA 
he  was  so  harassed  by  doubt  and  uneertaiutj,  the 
greatest  evils  of  this  life,  that  a  violent  fit  of 
jaundice  came  on,  and  he  died  without  hafing  ap- 
pointed anybody.  King  Philip,  eariy  warned,  pot 
forward  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  in  virtue  of  iO.OOO 
men  and  father  Henriquez. 

What  could  Sebastian,  with  his  grandmother,  tie 

duenna,  and  the  barber,  do  against  such  powerfnl 
arguments  P  He  was  asking  himself  this  qutotiWi 
when  the  aged  queen  received  an  order  from  ^ 
commissary-general  of  police  to  quit  the  kingdoB- 
In  his  anger  the  prince  wanted  to  go  and  brpik 
and  destroy  everything  at  the  magistracy,  snd  cnj 
off  his  former  father-in-law's  ears;  but  the  gow 
lady  stopped  him  as  he  was  starting  off  with  ^ 
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in  hia  heart,  and  a  sabre  in  his  hand.  "  My  dear 
grandson,**  she  said,  "  do  jou  remember  the  fable 
of  tie  iron  poi  and  the  earlhen  pot  ?  You  are  just 
now  the  most  brittle  of  earthen  pots ;  that  of  iron 
on  the  oontraiy,  has  recently  been  re-tinned.  Wait 
till  it  is  oraoked,  vhich  it  soon  will  be,  if  mj 
prajers  are  granted ;  then  by  a  hearty  blow  with 
year  handle,  yon  may  shiver  it  in  pieces.  Now, 
sheathe  your  sword,  and  give  me  your  arm ;  I  long 
ago  foresaw  what  has  occurred.  We  are  going  to 
rianders,  where  I  have  a  farm ;  there  we  will  live 
on  cream  and  fresh  butter,  and  wait  the  turn  of 
events." 

During  his  adventures,  Sebastian  had  always  re- 
solved to  trust  to  hia  grandmother,  and  despite  his 
anger  with  Philip  and  the  oommissaiy,  he  relin- 
qnished  till  another  day  his  intention  of  telling 
them  his  opinion.  So  he  departed  with  his  grand- 
mother, the  duenna,  and  the  barber ;  and  besides, 
Gamoens*  negro,  whom  he  had  taken  as  his  valet- 
de-chambre  as  soon  as  he  could  afford  one. 

After  a  good  voyage,  they  reached  the  queen*s 
farm.  Everything  there  was  in  the  old  style,  but 
Sebastian  had  left  off  being  fanciful  since  he  had 
been  a  hermit  and  a  cook.  He  sat  himself  down 
in  the  great  arm-chair  of  Utrecht  velvet,  and  began 
to  live  like  a  true  Flemish  farmer ;  growing  fat  in 
company  with  his  fowls  and  beasts.  Thjs  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  good  grandmother,  who 
being  able  to  preach  to  her  heart's  content,  seemed 
to  grow  young  again. 

After  a  residence  of  some  time  in  Tianders,  the 
barber  became  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
prince,  and  was  sent  on  a  journey  into  Portugal,  to 
travel  through  the  kingdom  and  learn  if  the  peo- 
ple were  satisfied.  He  and  his  nephew,  disguised 
as  travelliug  merchants,  had  not  been  gone  above 
forty  days,  when  the  barber  returned  quite  aghast. 
He  related  that  his  companion  had  been  seized -on 
his  binding  and  strangled,  because  he  was  a  fo- 
reigner, and  that  he  should  have  been  served  the 
same,  but  for  the  protection  of  his  brother,  who 
had  become  a  Spanish  subject.  Then,  taking  the 
prince  aside,  he  told  him  how  Philip  taught  the 
Spanish  language  to  the  honest  Lisbon  burghers, 
who  were  now  neither  soldiers  nor  abb^,  for  after 
having  torn  their  bands,  he  had  made  their  powder 
flasks  into  bridles.  The  wretched  people  could 
neither  cry  out  nor  complain ;  as  soon  as  they 
opened  their  mouths  their  tongues  were  slit,  and 
if  they  tried  to  write,  their  hands  were  cut  off. 
A  person  named  Antony,  the  grand  prior,  had  un- 
dertaken to  defend  the  citizens,  and  was  made  pro- 
visional king ;  but  Philip  treated  him  as  an  upstart, 
and  he  was  but  too  glad  to  reach  France,  bent 
double  and  sore,  with  gallopping  away  from  the 
soldiers  in  pursuit. 

These  detaib  offering  no  great  encouragement 
to  Sebastian,  he  thought  it  proper  to  wait  a  little 
longer ;  and  to  make  time  fly,  he  married  a  Fle- 
mish woman,  whose  good  looks  promised  him 
handsome  princes.  He  took  this  resolution  in 
consequence  of  his  grandmother's  remark,  that  she 


did  not  understand  why  kings,  or  those  destined 
to  be  such,  always  went  courting  to  king's 
daughters,  alliances  which  generally  produced  only 
quarrels  and  boobies.  In  her  opinion,  the  first  law 
in  a  kingdom  ought  to  be  that  the  prince  should 
not  marry  a  stranger,  but  a  native,  of  good  consti- 
tution, good  manners  and  conducl^  and  the  most 
sensible  that  could  be  found.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  Sebastian  courted  the  Fleming;  and 
he  had  done  right. 

The  year  foUowing,  he  was  a  father,  which  de- 
cided him  to  send  the  barber  a  second  time,  who 
did  not  care  much  to  go,  since  his  nephew's  acci- 
dent ;  so  to  encourage  him,  Camoens'  negro,  who 
was  as  clever  as  a  monkey,  was  sent  with  him. 

The  good  grandmother  preached  incessantly ; 
and  the  sight  of  an  heir,  to  whom  she  might 
repeat  all  her  sermons  over  again,  filled  her  with 
joy.  She  employed  her  time,  and  that  of  her 
duenna  and  maids,  in  making  him  Greek  caps  and 
Scotch  stockings.  As  for  the  prince,  he  was 
learning  farming  after  the  Flemish  method,  that 
he  might  cultivate  hie  estates  if  he  should  ever 
return  to  Portugal.  Hitherto  the  worthy  people 
of  Lisbon,  and  the  places  adjacent,  had  never  been 
able  to  believe  that  the  soil  ought  to  produce  any- 
thing but  what  grew  spontaneously  there ;  so  their 
principal  crop  was  thistles  for  the  asses.  The 
prince  was  studying  at  the  same  time  the  various 
methods  of  manufacture,  thinking  that  his  subjecti 
would  be  quite  as  well  employed  in  making  cloths 
and  linens,  as  in  begging — a  custom  wearisome  to 
themselves  and  others. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged  in  his  political  and 
commercial  education,  the  barber  and  the  negro 
reached  Portugal,  where  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Philip  had  altered  his  system.  In 
place  of  slitting  his  new  subjects  tongues  and  out- 
ting  off  their  arms,  he  suffered  them  to  say  and  do 
what  they  pleased,  hoping  that  they  would  eat 
each  other  up,  like  those  two  cats  whose  tails  only 
were  left  after  their  fight.  The  people  then  had 
recovered  liberty  after  their  fashion ;  the  dogs  again 
ill-treated  the  men;  the  men  cried,  "Light  for 
ever  I"  and  broke  the  lamps;  they  demanded 
bread,  and  drowned  the  bakers.  They  did  not  see 
better,  and  were  not  better  fed,  for  haggard  and 
famished  persons  were  to  be  met  at  every  step. 
One  thing  alone  consoled  them ;  this  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  executions,  which  made  them  forget  their 
hunger.  By  such  little  things  are  honest  folks 
amused. 

Decorative  orders  were  become  the  fashion. 
There  was  not  a  footman  without  at  least  one,  and 
they  were  traded  with  as  openly  as  chestnuts  and 
onions ;  so  the  barber,  a  vain  man,  bought  half  a 
dozen  for  himself,  and  two  for  the  negro.  He 
tried  to  say  a  word  about  Sebastian,  but  nobody 
cared  for  him  any  longer,  so  he  returned  to  Flan- 
ders with  his  crosses,  but  not  without  having  care- 
fully put  a  small  cask  of  old  port,  and  three  chests 
of  oranges  on  board. 

On  his  arrival  in  Flanders  he   found    the  king 
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with  three  childieni  and  so  busy  tfllingand  sowing, 
with  his  fallow  land  and  his  fat  beasts,  that  be  had 
not  even  time  to  hear  what  the  barber  had  to  say. 
However,  he  was  sent  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
year  to  year  they  were  become  used  to  seeing  him 
return  without  any  other  result  than  the  oask  of  wine 
and  the  ripe  oranges.  At  last  be  began  to  consider 
these  his  sole  errand,  and  the  king  also  fell  into  the 
habit  of  eipecting  his  return  solely  on  this  account. 


A  person  who  eamefrom  Bnuaelsthsotiietdij, 
told  me  things  still  went  on  thoa ;  except  thit 
Sebastian  had  been  very  angiy  a  month  befoit, 
because  the  Flemings,  in  fighting  bad  bnka 
down  his  cabbages,  and  the  barber  bad  bioog^ 
sour  wine  and  rotten  oranges  from  Lisbon, « 
which  the  grandmother  had  preached  a  ttrmia 
two  hours  long  to  the  negro,  by  whom  tbcj  vn 
selected. 


THE    MAGISTEACY    OF    FRANCE. 


Okb  of  the  happy  privileges  of  which  Englishmen 
are  wont  to  be  proud,  is  the  free  and  libera]  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  them.  There  is  no 
other  country  in  which  individual  liberty  is  so 
much  respected ;  and  this  blessing  is  certainly  for 
the  most  part  due  to  the  independence  of  the  ma- 
giatrates.  What  a  contrast  with  the  states  of  the 
European  oontments,  where  despotism  alternates 
with  anarchy,  both  alike  hostile  to  real  freedom  ! 
In  fact,  liberty  has  with  truth  been  defined,  "  the 
privilege  of  obeying  kws  only,"  and,  consequently, 
it  must  afford  a  guarantee  against  violence  of  any 
kind,  against  that  which  comes  from  below  as  well 
as  that  which  threatens  from  above. 

Now,  laws  may  be  written  with  great  liberality, 
and  framed  in  a  manner  purporting  to  protect 
every  right  of  the  citizen,  and,  nevertheless,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  where  these  same  laws 
predominate,  may  not  be  sure  against  encroach- 
ments on  their  fortune,  their  liberty,  or  even  their 
life.  If  we  compare,  for  instance,  France  and 
England,  the  Code  Napoleon  will  certainly  appear 
to  the  majority  to  have  many  advantages  over  the 
labyrinth  which  is  called  the  English  statute-book ; 
it  has  unquestionably  those  of  deamess,  brevity, 
and  simpUcity.  They  have  not,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  channel,  our  innumerable  bills  of  parliament, 
which  contradict  each  other,  our  thousands  of 
judicial  decisions,  which  form  so  many  binding 
precedents.  And  yet,  in  England  the  property  and 
tiberty  of  the  individual  are  protected,  and  in 
France  they  are  not.  The  reason  is,  because  in 
this  country  the  law,  whatever  it  is,  is  respected 
by  all,  beginning  with  the  government  and  the 
judges;  wbdle  on  the  continent,  the  governing  powers 
pretend  to  stand  above  the  law,  and  the  magistrates, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  not  gifted  with  the  spirit 
of  impartiality. 

A  chancellor  of  olden  times  once  told  to  his 
brother  justices,  under  Charles  IX. :  "  The  matters 
to  which  your  judgmeats  may  relate,  are  the 
meadow  or  the  field,  not  the  lives,  the  manners,  or 
the  religion  of  the  people ;  if  you  do  not  feel  your- 
selves strong  and  just  enough  to  command  your 
passions  and  to  love  your  enemies,  as  God  com- 
mands it,  abstain  from  the  office  of  judge.'*  But 
in  our  own  days,  the  French  magistrates  judge,  not 


according  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  tbe  cise,  bit 
according  to  the  political  opinion  of  tbe  putiei 
concerned  in  it.  This  fact  is  so  well  knowa  tbt 
nobody  believes  there  in  the  sanctity  of  jaitioe;d 
thus  the  constitution  of  society  is,  alas!  troubled 
in  its  very  core,  and  the  edifice  is  sbakea  in  iti 
foundations. 

And  yet,  there  was  a  time  when  tbe  Ijwk 
would  boast  high-minded,  distingoisbed  jadgot 
such  as  few  countries  then  possessed,  aod  tk 
names  of  L*Hopital,  Seguier,  Mole,  Pitboa,  Sir- 
lay,  and  Fasquier,  adorn  the  histoiy  of  muklBi 
When  General  Foy  thundered  a  Fhillippie  tgiiast 
a  prevaricating  minister  of  justice,  under  Ixhui 
XYIIL,  he  perfectly  crushed  he  antagoiust  bja* 
claiming,  "  I  sentence  you,  in  going  oat  of  tk 
house,  to  look  at  the  sUtue  of  the  GhaofiekDe 
L'Hopital.*'  And,  indeed,  compare  anjmagislnte 
of  our  own  epoch  with  this  illustrious  kfjei,  of 
whom  even  the  frivolous  and  obscene  Bcist  oooe 
remarks  that  he  was  the  greatest  sad  wortiiiest 
chancellor  France  ever  had.  Bead  bis  vorb  iid 
his  speeches,  and  you  will  find  that  tbm  vn 
never  nobler  words  uttered  by  a  more  digDifiei 
voice.  To  him  you  may  with  full  justice  spplj  ^ 
ancient  definition  of  an  orator :  "  w  bam  iktd 
perittuy  And  he  has,  as  it  were,  a  migoiiiceit 
retinue  of  grave  and  magnanimona  persom^  > 
these  presidents  and  councillors  of  Freocb  pirin* 
ments,  whose  names  we  have  just  quoted,  vi  ^ 
whom  old  Montaigne  says  that  th^  ^•'*„"^ 
souls,  stamped  with  the  coin  of  antiquity."  Am 
truly,  these  great  good  men,  who  spent  llwj 
whole  time  in  the  study  of  ancient  litcrstare  m 
the  administration  of  justice,  united,  with  the 
loyalty  of  the  subject,  an  austere  viitw  ™ 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  with  the  nf^  « 
Greece  and  Home. 

Although  belongbg  to  the  nobility  (tbey  ^ 
called  noblesse  de  robe,)  they  stood  6utbf aUj JV 
the  side  of  the  people,  and  tried  to  protect  m 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  IVJ 
arose  with  the  citizens  of  Paris  agrinst  the^ 
sidious  Mazarin,  and  one  of  them  said  n^^^fjj 
fearlessly  to  a  king,  "The  magistracy  nsOff^ 
judgments,  and  not  services."  The  cardiDsI  J* 
Eetz,  who  knew  by  personal  experieBoe  bow  » 
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Hf^reeiate  eourage,  sajs,  ^  If  it  Were  not  a  kind 
of  blaspbemj  to  say  that  in  this  country  there  ei- 
isted  a  man  bolder  tlian  the  great  Guatavus  Adol- 
pkos  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  I  would  say  that  it 
was  M.  M0I6,  first  president."  They  had  certainly 
Bomething  of  a  Tery  narrow  esprii  de  corps,  which 
too  often  prevented  them  from  applying  large 
views  to  the  improvement  of  the  law ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  same  etprii  prevented  them  from 
compromising  their  duty.  Montesquieu,  Dagues- 
seau,  De  Chou,  were  presidents  of  Parliament,  and 
the  councillors  constituted  the  Caios  of  the  frivolous 
French  society.  One  of  the  darkest  spots  in  the 
policy  of  that  Louis  XTV.  whom  his  contempora- 
ries and  posterity  have  ealled  the  Great,  is  his  en- 
deavonr  to  subject  to  his  own  will  the  administra- 
tn  of  jastioe,  as  he  did  everything  else  in  his 
kingdcBn.  When  a  sovereign  adopts  the  maxim 
tibat  ke  ooustitutes  the  state,  there  is  no  room  for 
freedom  even  on  the  judicial  bench.  Good  old 
L'Hopita]  had  said  sorrowfully,  pointing  to  his 
long  while  beard,  as  a  venerable  bishop  had  done 
before  him,  "when  this  snow  shall  be  melted, 
theie  will  be  nothing  but  mud.'*  This  prophecy 
prored  but  too  true ;  there  was  nothing  in  France 
bat  mud  and  bkiod.  The  sanguinary  laws  against 
the  Protestants  were  enforced  by  the  Parliaments ; 
a  Cahs  was  condemned  by  them,  and  it  became 
aoon  extinct,  that  generation  of  noble  orators,  of 
whose  eloquence  we  might  say  with  Longinns,  that 
it  was  ''the  sound  which  a  high  soul  gives." 

The  last  years  of  the  monarchy  found  the  ma- 
gistracy much  degraded,  and   the  scandal  of  the 
Plariiament,  Meaupon,  gave  it  the  finishing  blow.  It 
18^  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  con- 
stituted assembly  of  1789,  which,  correctly  appre- 
ciated, was    one  of  the  most  philosophical  and 
patriotie  congresses  which  ever  sat  in  the  world, 
refbnned  timrongfaly  the  constitutions  of  the  tri- 
bunalsy  and  introduced  into  their  organisation  the 
princi^  of  eleotion  by  the  people,  and  the  trial  by 
jwrj.      The  other    repnblioan  assemblies    went 
nmtaraUy  too  hx  in  that  direction  ;  but  even  during 
tbe  fearful  revolutionary  struggles,  when  the  po- 
litieal  tribunab  were  as  implacable  as  court-mar- 
tials, ehil  justice  seems  not  to  have  been  too 
badly  admbistered.     At  least,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  himself  heard  in  France  many  an  old  peasant 
aad  tradesman  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  elected 
jneticea  of  the  peace ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  almost  all  the  distin- 
gmaiied  lawyers  who  framed  the  code  civil  under 
the  ooneukte  and  the  empire,  had  been  sent  by  the 
Toioe  of  the  people  to  the  Tribunal  de  Cassation, 
the  iiigfaeat  court  of  the  French  republic.  It  seems, 
indeed,  diffleult  in  a  oountiy  where,  as  in  France, 
government  directs  all  the   wheel-works  of  the 
polHieal  maehinery,  to  choose  between  the  princi- 
ple of  appomtment  for  life  of  the  judges,  and  their 
eleotion  1^  the  inhabitants.     The  introduction  of 
ibe  trial  by  jury  proved  very  snocessful,  and  is  still 
in  force.  Ih6  Freuoh  juries  difbr  from  the  English 
in  three  points ;  they  are  now  no  longer  resorted 


to  in  civH  matters,  they  vote  by  ballot  and  decide 
by  majority,  and  they  have  the  right  of  declaring 
that  there  exist  "  extenuating  circumstances "  in 
the  case  of  a  convicted  criminal,  and  this  declara- 
tion forces  the  bench  to  diminish  the  penalty. 

Napoleon  I.,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  did  in  this 
country,  but  to  a  better  purpose,  selected  those 
decrees  of  the  republican  assemblies  which  suited 
his  own  taste  for  centralisation  and  absolute  power, 
and  organized  the  body  of  the  judges  pretty  much 
as  we  find  them  now-a-days,  in  close  dependanoe 
on  the  minister  of  justice.  The  principle  of  elec- 
tion was  naturally  abandoned,  and  the  magistrates 
are,  like  all  functionaries^  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  worst  feature  is  that  the 
elevation  to  the  bench  does  not,  as  in  England, 
imply  a  large  amount  of  aeal  and  experience,  but 
may  be  the  perquisite  of  any  still  very  young  man, 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  promotion.  And 
as  government  alone  is  the  fountain  of  honours 
and  the  distributor  of  promotions,  they  endeavour 
by  all  means  to  please  the  government,  and  are  but 
too  often  inclined  '*  to  render  services  and  not 
judgments."  The  magistrates  are,  in  fact,  distri- 
buted into  two  classes  ;  those  who  are  removable 
and  those  who  are  not.  In  the  first  division  are 
the  presidents  and  judges  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
first  instance,  the  presidents  and  councillors  of  the 
courts  of  appeal  and  of  the  courts  of  cassation ; 
in  the  second,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all 
the  imperial  advocates  or  procureurs  and  their 
substitutes,  several  of  which  are  placed  near  each 
tribunal  or  court,  in  order  to  represent  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  conduct  the  public  prosecutions. 
Now,  every  young  student  of  the  kw  who  wishes 
to  become  a  judge,  wants  to  be  appointed  a  deputy- 
procureur  or  substitute — ^for  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  admission  to  the  sanctuary  can  generally  be 
obtained.  All  the  judges  have  in  that  manner 
been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  as  the  de- 
legates of  the  exeoutiye  power,  and  not  at  all  as 
the  protectors  of  the  people.  The  fountain  of 
justice  is  thus  corrupted — for,  unhappily,  men  who, 
when  placed  between  their  conscience  and  their 
worldly  interest,  choose  the  path  of  duty,  are  but 
seldom  met  with. 

The  civil  tribunals  are  in'  the  same  time  oorreo- 
tional  or  summary ;  that  is,  they  pronounce  with- 
out the  assistance  of  juries,  upon  the  offences 
which  are  not  qualified  *' crimes"  by  the  law,  and 
the  penalty  af  which  does  not  exceed  five  years  of 
imprisonment.  An  appeal  may  be  made  before  the 
"imperial  court,"  and  at  last  before  the  court  of 
cassation,  which  decides  the  point  of  law  at  issue. 
An  inconvenience,  upon  which  we  cannot  too  mueh 
insist,  is  that  in  France,  the  preliminary  process  of 
inquiry  in  criminal  matters  is  made  secretly,  bj 
a  judge  appointed  for  that  purpose.  A  person  ac- 
cused has  not,  as  in  England,  the  advantage  of  a 
public  examination,  where  he  may  be  assisted  by 
counsel  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses.  He  is 
alone  in  a  prison-hall  or  in  a  private  room  of  the 
iribuml,  where  an  artful  lawyer  puts  insidions 
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qaettioDS  to  liiin,  and  where  his  answers — for  answer 
he  mast — are  immediately  written  down,  and  even* 
tualljr  lued  against  him. 

The  same  infamous  proceeding  takes  place  in 
open  court,  when  the  president  of  the  assise  en- 
deavours to  catch  the  prisoner  in  a  net  of  perfidious 
interrogatories,  and  hunts  the  unfortunate  down 
without  mercy.  Frequently  this  high  functionary 
misuses  the  discretionary  power  which  he  has  hy 
law,  and  interrupts  the  counsel  of  the  prisoner,  not 
with  the  same  brutality  or  baseness,  but  much  to 
the  same  purpose  as  Jeffreys  did  in  England  at  the 
unhappy  lime  of  the  bloody  assises.  Very  often, 
in  summing  up,  he  does  nothing  but  address  a  se- 
cond time  the  jury  for  the  prosecution.  This  e?il 
is  so  apparent,  that  in  1851  a  member  of  the 
national  assembly  proposed  a  bill  preyenting  the 
presidents  of  assises  from  summing  up,  in  order  to 
insure  impartiality ;  but  the  bill  was  lost. 

What  a  contrast  with  what  is  going  on  in  this 
country,  where  the  lowest  man  in  the  kingdom 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial;  for  no  witness  can 
be  examined  in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner,  and 
no  police  officer,  no  magistrate,  is  allowed  to 
put  any  questions  to  him  without  the  previous 
caution  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  answer !  We 
have  seen  distinguished  foreigners  deeply  moved  in 
beholding  tliis  humane  and  just  proceeding.  On 
ibe  continent,  the  liberty  of  defence  is  only  written 
in  the  constitution,  if  even  at  all;  here,  it  is 
rooted  in  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 

The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
jmge  d'imsirmeiioH  are  written  down,  and  with  this 
document  in  hand,  both  the  president  and  the  pro* 
oureur  endeavour  to  frighten  the  deponents,  and 
to  show  contradictions  between  their  two  state- 
ments. They  protect  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  those  witnesses  who  are  contrary  to  the 
accused,  but  sometimes  threaten  publicly  those 
who  are  favourable  to  him  to  prosecute  them  for 
wilful  perjury.  It  seems  as  if  these  men,  having 
become  judges,  could  never  forget  that  they  began 
their  official  life  in  the  capacity  of  aecuiateuri 
publics,  as  the  law  of  1789  had  energetically 
named  the  king's  advocates. 

The  only  advantage  of  this  proceedmg  is,  that 
the  witnesses  make  their  statements  at  once,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  counsel ;  the  latter 
can  only  ask  questions  through  the  channel  of  the 
presiding  eoitseilier,  and  the  prosecutor  is  subjected 
to  the  same  formality.  But,  then,  the  president 
objects  to  many  questions. 

We  have  recently  read  of  a  case  in  England, 
where  a  prisoner  had  first  pleaded  guilty,  but,  on 
the  advice  of  a  counsel,  in  which  the  judge  con- 
curred, withdrew  this  deckration,  and  pleaded  not 
guilty.  The  jurors,  although  thus  morally  con- 
vinced of  his  guilt,  acquitted  him,  because  the 
material  proofs  were  found  insufficient.  Such  a 
fair  thing  could  never  happen  in  Erance,  where  it 
is  thongbt  a  judicial  accomplishment  to  be  able  to 
entangle  a  poor  wretch  into  an  extorted  confession. 
Some  Ju^es  ^inttmeiUm  give  warrants  in  blank  to 


the  police,  in  order  to  despatch  business.  What  u 
abyss  between  such  a  state  of  things  aad  the 
habeas  corpus  act ! 

Tbe  court  of  cassation  can  send  a  case  before 
other  as&ixes  than  those  of  the  district  ia  vhicli 
the  crime  has  been  committed ;  but  thej  do  it,  lot 
as  has  occurred  in  Palmer's  case,  when  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  angry  feeling  against  the  prisoner, 
but  in  the  contraiy,  when  the  govemnent  fevs 
that  the  popuUtion  might  sympathise  vith  tbe 
prisoner.  In  fact,  the  latter  can  never  spplj  hio- 
self  for  such  a  change ;  the  public  prosecutor  kn 
alone  this  right.  One  might  think  that  the  Freack 
administration  prefers  to  aee  ten  innocent  peisoss 
condemned,  rather  than  to  allow  one  gniltTto 
escape.  The  old  lawyer  who  said  that  "if  ke 
were  accused  of  pocketing  the  tower  of  Kolie 
Dame,  his  first  act  would  be  to  run  swtj,"  y 
certainly  a  clear  insight  in  the  state  of  liv  iu  liis 
country. 

The  trial  begins  always,  in  Erance,  vith  tk 
reading  of  a  document  called  "act  of  aoousatioa," 
generally  framed  with  much  skill  bj  Utepubik 
prosecutor,  in  whose  eyes  every  aoeoaed  is  neces- 
sarily a  culprit,  and  who  does  his  best  to  iuf»e 
the  same  conviction  into  the  minds  of  the  ju?. 
No  argument  is  thought  unworthy,  sad  theimperiii 
advocate  has  recourse  to  tbe  most  rbetoriol  ^ 
damations  in  order  to  obtain  a  verdict  of  goilu- 
for  to  him  a  condemnation  is  a  victo^.  We  bfe 
seen  an  amiable  young  man,  a  substitute  depntj- 
procurenr-generaJ,  exult  in  a  sentence  of  den^ 
with  the  joy  of  a  student  who  hss  won  a  pciie,  or 
a  scholarship ;  the  guillotine  was  to  him  a  prombe 
of  advancement  in  his  career.  We  hare  beard,  ti 
a  political  trial,  an  old  procnrenrgeneral  ask  fori 
conviction,  as  a  token  of  private  confidence. 
"  Cauordez-mai  cetU  marqud  ie  cfrnfaml'  vereitis 
extraordinary  words  to  the  jury.  It  wasanoffeace 
by  the  press ;  the  writer  of  the  criminated  artkk, 
certainly  moderate  in  comparison  with  those  ^] 
published  by  the  English  ncwspapew»  was  ^^^ 
to  two  years  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  £S0 ;  ud 
the  bulky  proeureur-general  received  the  ribbon «» 
the  legion  of  honour.  We  msy  as  well  add  mj 
this  article  was  written  (1850)  against  a  pnys* 
bill,  not  yet  a  law,  destroying  univeraal  saiin^. 
the  foundation  of  the  repuUicsn  constilatioB  of 
1848,  which  then  governed  France.  Aft«rL^ 
bill  had  been  enforced  as  a  law  during  eigiiteefi 
months,  in  December,  1861,  I/onis  K»po^ 
called  it  a  "  weapon  of  civil  war,'*  and  made  Ha 
cwp  ^iiai  in  the  name  of  that  same  nn'Tci* 
suffrage  which  it  had  actually  destroyed.  BoJ  i* 
unfortunate  journalist  was,  and  ia,  <»wf*^ 
What  then  sbaU  the  French  nation  think  of  tuetf 
judges?  .  . 

The  consUtutions  of  1830  and  18i8  had  ««? 
ordained  that  no  pditical  offence  sbooW  bc^* 
by  judges,  without  the  assbtance  of  jurors,  a^ 
1861,  things  are  changed,  and  now  the  «««^ 
of  the  « tribunals  of  correction"  judg^i  ^  "JJf 
condemn,  all  so-caUed  political  offenders.  lai^^'' 
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matter^  were  ereii' wdriie,  i\xS  tlronsands  of  indi- 
vidaal^  nen  aoid  women,  wetc,  witlioafr  trial, 
subjected  to  traoaportation,  prison,  or  exile,  by  a 
eommUdoM  mixie^  oomposed  of  a  prefect,  a  general, 
and  an  imperial  jproeureor — tbree  detoted  serrants 
of  the  crown.  Who  then  dares  to  speak  of  Jnstiee 
inFhnioer 

Since  1852,  iH  jfid^s  are,  ^\i  the  will  of  the 
emperor,  dismissed  at  the  age  of  00  or  65.  Our 
purpose  is  not  to  enter  here  into  any  appreciation 
of  the  snccesifnl  attempt  of  the  second  of  De- 
cember, 18S1,  and  its  social  and  polftical  resuHs. 
Our  ol]|eet  being  merely  todWell  on  the  mistrust 
with  which  tlie  judges  are  regarded  in  Phmce,  and 
(o  account  for  ii  wo  sh&ll  only  select  a  few  facts 
which  belong  to' our^hject;''  Atthat  epoch,  those 
cooncilfors  of  the  court  of  cassation  who  con- 
stituted the  H^ 'Court  of  Justice,  declared 
solemnly  that  tike  president  of  ttie  repobUo,  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte^  had  violated  his  oath  and  the 
constttutiOiD,  amd  ih  consequence  they  summoned 
him  belbre  their  tribunal.  One  of  them,  M. 
Bevonard,  undertook  eten  to  act  as  public  prose- 
cutor. But  they  were  dis))ersed  by  soldiers,  and 
the  rerolntionary  enterprisef  of  the  nephew  was 
crowned  with  thesaihe  success  which  his  celebrated 
UDde  had  met  with  at  the  18th  Bnimaire.  The 
conqueror  asked  from  all  fimetionaries  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  aitd  those  Tery  judges  who  had  pro- 
cUimed  him  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  peijurer,  and 
had  been  dissolved  by  Tiolenee,  came  now  volun- 
tarily  fbrward,  and  swore  fidelity  to  the  man  they 
bad  called  a  usurper. 

They  did  not  lose  their  seats  on  the  bench,  it 
is  true;  but  what  was  the  consequence?  The 
behest  court  in  the  empire  is  defiled  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation,  and  obeys,  since  that  time,  blindly 
the  dictates  of  the  gfovemment.  Two  years  ago,  the 
court  of  oassaiioa  decided  thi^  the  police  has  the 
r^bt  of  opening  the  post-ofllce  letters  suspected  of 
containing  political  appreciations,  and  two  months 
ago,  that  at  ptiblie  elections,  no  ballot-ticket,  be  it 
printed  or  simply  written,  eren  if  it  should  contain 
nothing  but  the  name  of  a  candidate,  could  be  put 
into  circulation  without  the  previous  authorisation 
of  the  prefects.  The  court  declared  thus  officially 
tbat  this  much-talked  of  imperial  suffrage  is  a  mere 
force.  What  would  Michel  de  L'Hopital  say  to 
such  successors? 

M.  Ghitaot,  when  summoned  one  day  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  to  give  explanations  on  some 
illegal  proceedings,  answered  boldly  :  *<  legality 
would  kin  us"— (/£t  ISffaiiU  nausfue).  If  such 
anti-sooial  avowals  are  made,  even  by  a  minister 
who  professes  to  be  a  puritan,  what  right  have 
governments,  setting  such  examples,  to  complain 


that  their  laws  are  not  respected  by  the  people  P 
Oiii  the  philosopher  find  any  diiierenoo  between 
anarchy  in  the  administration  and  anarchy  in 
the  streets?  The  one  produces  unavoidably  the 
other. 

There  is  one  class  of  tribunals  in  which  the 
French  Imvc  sliU  confidence — the  tribunals  of  oom- 
'  meroe.  It  is  true  that  the  judges  are  simply  able 
lind  honest  merohants,  elected  for  a  stated  period 
by  their  fsUow-townsmen.  We  believe  tbat  there 
is  so  ftMilt  found  with  them.  When  Charies  X. 
made  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  July,  1830,  which 
cost  him  hb  crown,  these  tribunals  alone  had  the 
boldness  to  assert  the  public  right.  One  of  the 
royal  ordinances  re-estaUisIied  censure,  and  forbade 
the  printers  to  print  any  paper  without  previous 
permission.  The  editors  of  the  Tn^  resolved 
not  to  submit,  and  as  their  printer  refused  to  piiut 
the  journal  according  to  his  contract,  they  sum* 
moned  him  before  the  tribunal  of  connaeree  at 
Paris ;  and  their  hopes  were  not  deceived,  for  the 
judges  condemned  the  printer,  declaring  that  the 
decree  of  the  king  was  against  the  charter,  and  not 
entitled  to  obedience.  In  fact,  this  resistance  of 
the  writer^  backed  by  the  judicial  decision,  was 
the  signal  for  a  revolution.  Let  ns  hope  that  this 
true  sense  of  justice  is  not  extinguished  in  the 
commercial  world. 

Among  the  justices  of  the  peace — ^inferior  magis- 
trates who  decide  civil  suits  to  the  amount  of  eight 
pounds,  and  more,  with  certain  restrictions^  and 
also  minor  offences  against  munieipal  law<-^here 
are,  perhaps,  found  many  honest  men.  But  they 
are  so  badly  paid,  and  so  muoli  at  the  disecetion  of 
the  minister  of  justice,  not  being  irremoveable»  that 
independence  is  a  difficult  matter  for  theoa*  In 
general,  there  are  too  many  functionaries  of  every 
description  in  France,  and  they  receive,  for  the 
most  part,  insufficient  emolument. 

Civil  and  commercial  justice  is  very  expeditive 
and  cheap  in  France,  as  long  ns  poUtios  do  not 
interfere.  The  laws  ore  exoeediagly  good  in  th^t 
respect,  and  can  be  taken  as  a  model ;  but  under  a 
despotio  regime,  even  these  private  iotcreste  are 
not  better  provided  for  than  thepoliticaL  In  order 
to  prove  this  assertion,  we  need  only  to  tell  the 
extraordinary  issue  of  a  law-suit,  soma  weeks  ago, 
when  the  imperial  court  of  Faiis  decided  that  a 
rather  dissipated  lady,  the  once  iSavourite  of  a  high 
personage,  was  not  obliged  to  pay  an  arohiteot  who 
had  built  for  her  a  mansion  wortiiy  of  a  Dnbarry, 
or  a  Pompadour,  at  the  cost  of  £240,000.  But  we 
avoid  purposely  recent  scandal,  and  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  eastern  despotism  cannot  bo 
much  worse  than  suoh  a  stale  of  things-^for  the 
most  dangerous  tynuiny  is  legal  tyranny. 
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THE    MOUNTAINEER'S    HYMN. 

(WEITTKN  ON  CADKR  IDftIS,   KOftTH    W4LES.) 


Tihttho  the  firmament  with  gorgeous  fanes, 

Aod  parpltng  all  the  mistj  atmosphere, 

The  sun  goes  slowly  down,  'midst  crystal  dews, 

And  golden  cloudlets  hoTeriog  near. 
Hushed  is  the  load  resonnding  roar  of  ocean, 

And  all  the  vast  expanse  is  glowing 
With  wave  on  wave  of  flaming  crimson,  flowing 
With  inconstant,  dreamlike,  tremnlons  motion, 
As  if  the  bright  snn  had  sabdned  its  roar. 

And  it  would  evermore, 
With  loving  clasp,  caress  the  haughty  shore. 
The  rivulet,  that  winds  in  solitude 
Through  yonder  peaceful  vale  and  sombre  wood, 

Is  glittering  like  a  silver  rod. 
Through  all  the  flower-embroidered  sod  ; 
And,  phantom4ikc,  gleams  through  the  twilight  now. 

Each  undulated  rocky  brow, 
As  though  'twere  but  a  shadow  in  the  air. 

Beyond  description  fair 
All  nature  now  appears.    Oh !  graceful  earth. 
As  glorious  now  as  when  a  word  gave  birth 

To  all  thy  majesty  and  wonders  rare ! 
I  would  that  the  deep  world  that  lies  within 
The  heart  of  man  would  ever  wear, 
Unsoiled  by  artifice,  untouched  by  sin. 

An  aspect  like  to  thine. 
Here  all  is  beautiful,  august,  divine^ 
And  here  Ahnighty  power  has  found  a  worthy  shrine. 

And  now,  apart  from  haunts  of  human  kind. 
To  whom  can  I  pour  forth  the  homage,  love, 

And  adoration,  that  inspires 
My  hearty  while  gasiog  to  the  skies  aboTO, 
And  those  enchanting  and  celestial  fires^ 
With  which  the  infinite  aaure  depths  are  lined. 
But  to  the  invisible  maker  of  them  alL 
Yes ;  Father  of  the  world,  to  thee  I  eall, 
Even  from  thy  temple— the  broad  universe-— 
And  oh,  do  Thou  flrom  all  its  grosser  ties 

Uplift  my  soul,  and  nurse 
The  lofty  aspirations  that  arise 

tJp  to  Thy  sacred  throne. 
No  altar  do  I  need,  no  shadowy  aisle, 
No  painted  windows,  no  vast  sombre  pile. 
Nor  voices,  chanting  with  melodious  tone, 

Their  joyful  hymns — 
No  I  here  upon  this  rugged  peak,  slone, 

I  throw  my  trembling  limbs. 
With  but  the  mountain  for  my  altar,  and  the  mist 

Kiiing  like  incense  to  Thy  deity. 
And  with  no  music,  but  the  still  soft  wind. 


Which  all  the  day  a  million  flowers  has  UsKd— 

I  cast  all  care  and  sorrow  from  my  mind, 

And  bare  my  bead  to  nature,  and  m^  hesil  to  Tkci . 

Oh !  while  the  dews  arc  falling  o'er  the  eartk, 
And  daylight  in  a  sea  of  glory  dies— 
Overflowing  with  the  fnlhieas  of  its  graos^ 
Take  from  my  bosom  all  the  mournful  dearth 
Which  there  too  long  haa  had  its  dwelling  plscc, 
And  All  my  heart  with  gloi?  from  above- 
That  I,  not  seeking  Thy  deep  mysteries 
May  but  Uke  nature  gbw  with  Thy  uabonaM  Iots. 
Oh,  let  me  grasp  with  firmer  hold  the  thain 
With  which  the  nniverse  to  Thee  is  taouad ; 
Grant  that  Thy  wisdom  in  my  breast  msy  rdga, 
That  I  may  find,  as  saints  of  old  havtfoaad, 
That  tiiey  who  seek  Thee  do  not  seek  m  vain. 

Awake !  my  heart,  and  let  no  stinted  praise 

To  heaven  ascend  1 
With  earnest  joy  you  glad  tluMgivings  nim. 
TO  Qod,  before  whoae  migjlit  the  natiea*s  bead- 
To  God,  whose  word  can  rend  the  earth  aiaada— 
Whose  whisper  is  the  rolling  of  the  thaadv, 
Whose  chariot  is  the  whirlwind,  and  whom  fton, 
0*er  mighty  cities  brought  destraetion  dova- 
To  God,  the  invisible  and  mighty  one. 
Creator  of  the  earth,  air,  sea,  moon,  stars,  asd  «S| 
And  all  things  that  we  know,  or  see,  or  fcd, 

Or  can  divine — to  Thee  1  bow ; 
Oh,  take  my  spirit  in  Thy  keeping  now  I 

With  rapt  soul,  gaaing  into  yonder  hcavaa, 
I  seem  to  see  through  its  ethereal  blue 
The  white  robes  of  the  saints,  to  whom  li  pm 
The  bright  reward  that  waxta  the  just  »d  frss- 

While  kneeling  thus  to  Thee, 
Let  me  remember  nought  bat  air  dlvida 
My  tainted  soul  from  sinless  deity : 
Oh,  cleanse  my  heart  from  all  its  storey  tides 

Of  passion,  vanity,  and  crime- 
That  I  at  length  may  dwell  in  Thy  eternal  cfine. 

The  day  is  fading  ftst,  and  I  again 

Must  seek  my  feUow  men ; 

But  as  I  see  the  rosy  sun  deport. 
The  heavenly  dew  of  hope  falls  on  my  heart, 
That  after  life*s  rough  day,  with  tempesb  tors, 
I,  like  this  eve,  with  slow  declining  bnaUi, 
Through  the  dim  mystery  and  night  of  death, 
May  wake  with  joy  to  an  eternal  mom  I 

Adbiav* 
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THE    COASTS    OP    NORWAY. 


The  degree  and  kind  of  interest  excited  by  a 
Tiew^  of  the  shores  of  different  countries,  is  varied 
and  often  complex.  In  some  cases  we  admire  a 
coast  solely  for  its  picturesque  formation,  or  its 
terrors,  or  its  subUmity ;  in  others,  we  eagerly 
scan  particular  portions,  rendered  memorable  by 
having  been  the  locality  of  momentous  events  ; 
and  occasionally  all  these  attractions  are  combined. 
There  are  several  parts  of  the  English  coasts,  for 
example,  which  no  person  of  ordinary  taste  and 
sensibility  can  behold  unmoved — such  as  the  white 
cliffs  of  Dover  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  sandy 
beach  where  William  of  Normandy  landed  to 
light  and  oonqner.  Beyond  all  other  coasts,  those 
of  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  are  the 
most  deeply  interesting ;  partly  for  their  natural 
beautj,  but  yet  more  so,  because  they  have  been  the 
theatres  of  many  mighty  eventa  in  both  ancient 
and  modem  times.  "  Thy  shores  were  empires  !'* 
exclaimed  Ghilde  Harold, — apostrophising  the 
Mediterranean. 

Perhaps  no  coast  in  all  Europe  la  more  barren 
of  what  we  may  term  lunum  interest  than  that  of 
Norway.  No  great  historical  event  has  hallowed  any 
part  of  that  immense  line  of  coast.  The  stranger 
who  visits  it  does  not  feel  his  bosom  throb  with 
glowing  reminiscences  of  heroic  episodes  of  olden 
time ;  nor  does  he  anxiously  yearn  to  behold  any 
particular  spot  for  reasons  independent  of  its  na- 
tural charms.  The  only  historical  interest  the 
coasts  of  Norway  have  to  a  Briton,  is  the  remem- 
brance that  from  the  dark  recesses  of  their  wild, 
weird,  savage  Jlardi,  the  daring,  but  ferocious 
Norsemen  of  old — the  Vickingt,  (sea-kings  and 
merciless  pirates) — sailed  forth  to  ravage  and  to 
ooaquer  his  own  fair  smiling  shores.  Subsidiary 
to  this,  we  may,  indeed,  add  that  during  the  last 
war  with  Denmark,  some  nooks  and  fiords  of  the 
Norwegian  coasts  were  the  scenes  of  very  gallant 
actions  between  our  frigates  and  Norwegian  and 
Banish  gun-boata  and  praams. 

We  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  present  a  sort  of 
panonunio  view  of  the  entire  coast  of  Norway. 
We  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  have  per* 
sonaily  sailed  along  the  whole  coast  (landing  and 
sojourning  at  various  places)  of  Norway,  from 
where  it  joina  the  Swedish  frontier,  on  the 
Skagerrack,  up  to  the  north  cape  of  Lapland.  The 
only  portion  we  have  not  coasted,  is  that  compara- 
tively small  line,  extending  eastward  from  the 
uorth  cape  to  the  frontier  of  the  Eussian  White 
Sea  province — and  that  we  anxbusly  desired  to 
survey,  but  oinmmstances  beyond  our  control  un- 
happily prevented  us.  In  preparing  this  article, 
we  have  also  consulted  several  of  the  best  works 
of  travel  whieb  incidentally  treat  of  portions  of 
the  Norwegian  coast,  and  we  have  quoted  a  few 
striking  passages  from  their  pages.  To  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  judgment  we  have  written  ac- 
curately. 


It  is  well  known   to   the  students   of  physical 
geography,  that  the  most  romantic  and  stupendous 
coast  line  in  all  the  world   is   that   of  Norway — 
gamlS  Norge — (old  Norway,)   as  the  Norwegians 
fondly  and  proudly  term  it.     The  coasts  of  Nor- 
way are  literally  unparalleled  for  immense  extent, 
awful  grandeur,   and  unique  conformation.     We 
say  unique  advisedly,  for  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  coast-luie  in  the  world  possessing  the 
same  distinctive  features.   We  are  well  aware,  that 
here  and  there,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,   hUt 
of  coast  are  to  be  met  with,  bearing  considerable 
resembknce  to  that  of   Norway   (though  hardly 
ever  on  such  a  tremendous   scale),   but  even  in 
these  exceptional  cases,   the   limited  portions  of 
coast  in  question  do  not  present  all  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of   that   of  Norway.     Take   up   a 
good  chart  and  you  will  see  that  from  the  frontier 
of   Sweden   (near  Frederikshald)   round  by   the 
Naze  as  far  as  Stavanger,  the  coast  of  Norway  is 
dotted  with  very  numerous  rocky  islands ;  but  from 
Stavanger,  all  the  way  along  the  immense  line  of 
coast  up  to  the  termination  of  Finmark,   the  line 
is  more  than  dotted — it  is  thickly  ttudded  (we 
cannot  use  a  more  truthful  and  expressive  phrase) 
with  countless   thousands   of   rocky   islands  and 
islets.     We  are  not  exaggerating  when   we  use 
the  word  countless,  for  such  they  really  are ;   and 
we  much  doubt  whether  they  have  ever  been  num* 
bered   even  with   approximate  accuracy.      It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  survey   by    officers  of 
the  Norwegian  navy,  a  few  years  ago,  did  enume- 
rate all  of  any  size,  worth  placing  on  a  chart ;  and 
the  charts  resulting  from  the  survey  in  question — 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  specimen  or  two  which  we 
were  obligingly  shown  by  the  British  consul  when 
at  Hammerfest,  are  most   admirable   productions. 
But  before  we  reach  these  marvellous  guardians — 
as  we  may  aptly  call  them — of  tlie  coast,  there  is 
another  very  remarkable  peculiarity  to  be  noticed. 
Every  one  must  be  aware  that  in  approaching  the 
coast  of  most  countries,  the  depth   of  water  gra- 
dually shoals ;  but  it  is  the  reverse  in  Norway.  If 
you  approach  Norway  from  Scotland,  for  instance, 
you  are  in  soundings  varying  from  fifty  to   eighty 
fathoms,  until  you  arrive  within  fifty  to  sixty   En- 
lish  miles  of  the  coast.     Here  a  line  of  soundings, 
very  clearly  defined,  commences,  suddenly  deepen- 
ing eastward  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  even 
three  hundred  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  varying  from 
fine  sand,  to  mud,  or  black  day.     Passing  over 
this  intermediate  space,  you  reach  the  amazing 
barrier  of  islands,  of  all  sizes,  which  we  sh^ 
hereafter  desoiibe.     Besides  these  islands,   there 
are  what  we  may   correctly  designate  submerged 
columns,  called  Sheer^^  which   uprise  in  peaked 
forms,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water.     They  are 
graphically  described  in  the  following  extract — 
"  The  Sheerz  are  stupendous  natural   columns  of 
stone,  which  by  thousands  encompass  the  coast ; 
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and  ihoogt  Tftrying  iu  their  exciit*  form,  and  dis- 
tance, all  porpendicukrly  rise  through  tbo  water 
from  one  io  three  hundred  f Mom  deep.  Of  theae, 
in  many  inatanoea,  the  summits  are  only  marked 
by  the  spray  dashing  over  their  heads,  or  occasion- 
ally, in  the  hollow  of  an  immense  wave,  presenting 
a  black  and  shapeless  mass  to  the  affrighted  view. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  near  a  mil-^ 
lion  of  these  gigantic  shapes  around  the  coast.  By 
aoeh  a  rooky  rampart,  which  possibly  may  consist 
of  millions  of  these  stone  columns,  founded  in  the 
bottom  of  the  aea^  the  capitals  whereof  scarce  rise 
higher  thaa  some  fathoms  above  the  wave^  al- 
most the  whole  western  coast  of  Norway  is 
defended;**  With  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of 
the  above  quotation,  we  would  remark  that,  in  our 
own  c4>inioD,  the  writer  errs  when  he  speaks  of 
tiie  sheers  rising  some  fathoms  above  the  sea,  for 
in  that  case  they  cease  to  be  sheers,  and  are 
iileta. 

Well,  having  passed  both  islands,  islets,  and 
sheers,  you  view  the  mainland  {FuHland^  the 
Norsemen  appropriately  call  it)  which,  generally 
speaking,  presents  to  the  eye  a  chain  of  enormous 
xtxsks,  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety  of 
shape,  ranging  in  height  from  a  thousand  (rarely 
leas)  to  five  thousand  feet,  frightfully  rugged  and 
fantastic,  and  their  upper  portions  shrouded  with 
snow  and  gkoiers.  Numerous  fiords,  or  firths,  of 
all  sizes,  indent  this  torrific  coast — some  of  them 
penetrating  fifty,  siiity,  aye,  aUnost  a  hundred  miles 
inland.  In  very  few  ph.cea,  indeed,  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  sloping  shore  or  beach,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  the  sea  harmonizee  with  the 
coast.  By  this  expression  we  mean  that  the  coast 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  in  the  shape  of  vast 
roeke  near  to  the  water's  ed^e ;  and  that  the  sea, 
instead  of  being  sliallow,  as  on  most  coasts,  actually 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper  up  to  the  base  of  the 
xocks!  The  water,  we  need  hardly  add,  is 
aroagjngly  clear — of  which  more  anon. 

We  have  thus  broadly  sketched,  as  preparatory 
to  our  fbrtbcoming  detiuls,  the  general  aspect  of 
the  Norwegian  coasts.  A  poet — ^Httleread  now-a- 
days,  though  much  superior  to  the  small  fry  of 
spasmodic  ranters  and  canters  who  have  recently 
got  the  ear  of  that  respectable  old  owl  yclept  the 
Foblic — one  Mark  Akenside,  finely  says—* 
Different  minds 

Incline  to  different  objects :  one  pnrsnes 

'Plie  Tsst  ftloDP,  the  wonderfal,  the  wild ; 

Auotlicr  sighs  for  harmony  and  grace^ 

And  gentlest  beauty. 

just  SO :  and  we  introduce  his  lines  to  give  timely 
warning  to  all  who  sigh  for  *'  harmony,  grace,  and 
gentlest  beauty,"  that  they  need  not  read  one  word 
more  of  this  our  article;  but  those  who  love  "  the 
vast,  the  wonderful,  the  wild,*'  are  cordially  invited 
to  accompany  our  explorations,  and  we  think  they 
will  not  begrudge  the  time  bestowed. 

*  •'BoydiBU't  FJetnniftiw  Views  sod  Sconei;  of  Npr- 
wty."    London:  1811. 


In  ninety  instaimes  out  of  a  htmdnd,  Che 
traveller  to  the  far  north  gets  his  fint  gtimpse  o( 
Scandinavia  in  the  shape  of  the  cdebrsted  Lis- 
desn»s,  or  Naze — the  veritable  nose  of  lionny! 
But  it  was  not  so  in  our  own  case.  Emhirked  ia 
a  small  Banish  vessel,  we  sailed  through  the  8oBBd, 
and  up  the  stormy  CatteRat,  bound  forChristiiDii; 
and  thus  it  was  that  we  skirted  the  coast  of  Svedea 
until  we  hovered  off  that  part  where  tl«  eowt 
ceases  to  be  Swedish  and  becomes  NorregiB.* 
This  occurs  at  the  bay  of  Swiuesund,  the  tow  of 
Frederikshald  being  jnst  within  the  Norwegiia 
frontier.  It  was  at  the  siege  of  thb  plaee  tint 
he   who — 

Bf%oitath9d  a  n^ne  at  whlcb  the  vorldgrevpilt- 
To  point  a  moral,  and  adorn  a  tale;— 

Charles  XII.,  (tf  Sweden*  was  assassmaied-ftf 
there  is  now  no  doubt  that  one  of  his  owo  people 
shot  him.  A  few  nilea  further  north  is  Frsdenk* 
stadt,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glonuse^  i 
fine  river,  noted  for  salmon,  Abonthsiethecoist 
is  very  tame  compared  with  the  western  oositi  lui 
yet  it  is  truly  Norwegian  in  its  charscteristiei.  Ik 
rocks  are  rugged  and  frowning,  and  lise  to  sdi  a 
height  that  not  a  glimpse  of  the  oountiy  \emL 
can  be  obtained.  Henoe  oommences  tbs  migpi* 
fioent  Christiania  Jlord,  which  extends  k  a 
northerly  direction  fifty  to  sixty  milesi  and  is  (^ 
great  width  the  first  half  of  its  lengtL  Itistte 
only  fiord  of  sise  in  the  soatb  of  Nomj,  but  it 
differs  very  mQcb  in  oonfiguxation  and  cfaandcc 
from  its  brethren  on  the  west  coast*  We  law 
sailed  ap  and  down  the  fiord  in  differeat  seuoasof 
the  year,  and  retaiii  a  vivid  lecoUectioa  of  iu 
shores.  They  are  not  backed  with  rocfa  rf 
such  astounding  magmtode^  «nd  sueh  awful,  «f^ 
graadeiir,  as  Ihoee  en  the  western  fiords,  bat  tin 
is  compensated  by  the  gpwator  variety  of  leeao 
they  unfold.  The  rocks  which  rise  firom  the « 
along  the  lower  sbores  of  this  fiord  are  bare,  dut 
masses,  resembling  enomooa  boolders,  varevoii 
and  weathen^beatcn.  Some  of  then  are  of  gi^ 
sixe,  andofoonsidexabloaHitode.  JorUwrspt^ 
fiord,  the  shore  is  leas  bold  and  sDokj*  nsii^  » 
steep  slopes,  backed  with  hills  covered  viib  piif 
and  firs;  and  here  aad  Uiere  the  wild  piospait  k 
very  agmafaly  dtveesified  with  piotmesqae  b»te 
composed  of  wooden  booses,  genersHi  oobsied  »d. 
The  first  town  up  the  fiord,  oa  the  right  ibo«, 
is  Moss— a  place  of  tbreo  or  km  thooBsnd  nkj*- 
tante.  A  little  highef  np,  the  fiord  is  diiiW  I? 
a  very  long  promontoiy  kto  two  hrsaches;  ose 
toros  westward,  to  the  thriving  port  of  D»m* 
odebrated  for  its  •xt)oii«tio&  of  .timber,  sad  ^ 
beautiful  seenety  in  iU  visinity,  and  the  saw  «■ 
leads  straight  to  4ho  Noniegian  cspital  It jv' 
narrows  coiisidembly,  especially  at  ftrtsk, jrtj 
tho  hills  Da.  either  side  jms  vesy  lofty,  snd  ti»^ 
ingly  piotmesqiie, .  A  Swiss  in  our  coop«J» 

—• * — "'.^ ''    '8  1    nK^sM.     I- ■!-;     jjT^ 

•I  If  the  ^«id«  *ifi|i%4^  a  awft  «r  diart,  il  wu  » 
aivTi^'in  enisling.  Mm  to  swmpas^  «•  oo  or  ««*•» 
aurrey. 


CHUISTIlNIi.  AKD  DRAIOIEN* 
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iUs  Etie  iowD,  as  we  rambled  amid  the  romantic 
{ccnerj,  declared  that  it  so  resembled  parts  of 
Smtzerland,  that  he  could  almost  fancy  himself  in 
his  beloTed  native  coantrj.     Exceedingly  striking 
is  tbe  varied  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the  fiord 
hence  to  ChristiaDia.  The  bosom  of  the  fiord  itself 
is  dotted  with  numerous  islets,  some  being  mere 
bare  rocks,  devoid  of  even  a  particle  of  vegetation, 
aad,  as  seamen  phrase  it,  "  awash** — that  is,  very 
little  above  the  level  of  the  water — and  others  are 
pictureaqne  ^pota,  green  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  fringed  with  pines  and  firs  down  to  the  water's 
edge.    Very  charming  and  enticing  do  these  fairy- 
like islets  look,  and  one  gazes  with  a  sigh  of  envy 
at  tlie  red  wooden  houses  of  the  bondera  and 
fishermen,  which  peep  enticingly  from  amid  masses 
of  greenery.     The  fiord  widens  again  considerably 
8S  we  approach  the  capital,  which  is  situated  ex- 
sctly  at  its  head,  backed  by  a  semicircle  of  grand 
bills,  and  facing  a  magnificent  bay,  adorned  with 
many  inlands — some  being  mere  bare  rocks,  and 
others  almost  bid  with  green  foliage.    The  scenery 
around  Christ  iania  is  magnificent,  and  no  part  of 
Norway  can  unfold  a  more  enchanting  panorama 
than  that  which  delights  the  eye  of   the  traveller 
on  the  road  skirting  the  fiord  in  the  direction  of 
Brammen.     The   winter  here   is  generally   very 
severe.    We  Lave  walked  over  the  fiord  on  ice  a 
eoQple  of  feet  thick,  so  late  as  the  end  of  April ; 
and  in  another  week  or  two  ice  and  snow  had  all 
disappeared,  a.nd  the  lark  was  singing  in  the  blue 
sunny  sky,  and  green  verdure  clothed  every  hill, 
and  flowers  were  springing  in  myriads,  and  the 
soft  warm  air  was  full  of  delicious  fragrance  from 
the  evergreea  woods !     Magical,   indeed,  is   the 
advent  of  spring  in  Norway.     There  is,  literally, 
hardly  any  iaterval  between  winter  and  summer. 
In  onr  own  dear  land,  it  sometimes  happens,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  that- 
Winter,  liDgering,  chills  the  Up  of  May — 

Bat  winter  departs  with  slight  warning  in  the 
south  of  Norway.  To-day,  the  earth  is  in*  icy 
fetters — ^to-morrow,  nature,  at  one  vigoroua  bound, 
annihilates  ice  and  snow,  and  gives  us  verdant, 
blooming  spring ! 

Sailing  down  Christiania  Fiord  again,  we  resume 
oar  coasting  yoyage.  The  general  characteristics 
of  the  southern  coast  hence  to  Mandal  may  be 
described  as  presenting  a  oomparatively  smooth 
outline,  not  much  broken  or  indented,  but  fringed 
with  bold  precipitous  rocks,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge,  and  attaining  a  great  elevation  as 
they  recede  inland.  Great  numbers  of  rooky  islets 
extend  in  almost  one  unbroken  line  at  diatances 
▼arjing  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  shore.  Small  ooasting  vessels  invariably  sail 
between  these  isles  and  the  mainland.  Tbe  most 
notable  place  hereabouts  is  the  little  port  of 
Arendal, — a  busy,  thriving,  picturesque  place,  of 
which  we  retain  very  pleasant  recolleetions,  albeit 
wc  only  anchored  there  a  few  hours.  A  fine  salmon 
river^the  Nid— here  falls  into  the  sea.     We  next 


arrive  off  Christiansand,  and  beg  the  reader  not  ta 
confound  it  with  Christiansimd,  on  the  west  ooast. 
The  name  of  Chris  liansand  is  remarkably  sug- 
gestive. There  is  hardly  a  sandy  beach  on  the 
coast  of  Norway  except  here,  which  is  5»ndy 
indeed — hence  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the 
fourth  place  in  Norway,  having  a  population  of 
12,000.  The  sea  in  the  vicinity  literally  swarms 
with  finny  tribes.  The  next  notable  place  is 
Mandal,*  a  very  small  town,  although  the  capital 
of  a  great  district.  Along  the  coast  here  there 
are  no  soundings  at  a  less  depth  than  the  enormous 
one  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  fathoms.  Some 
years  ago,  a  great  Russian  line-of-battle  ship,  on 
her  voyage  from  Archangel  to  St.  Petersbnrgh,  was 
totally  lost  near  to  Mandal,  by  striking  on  a  rock. 
The  calamity  was  owing  to  the  general  intoxication 
of  her  officers  and  crew,  who  were  indulging  in 
revelry,  having  with  them  a  large  party  of  ladies. 
More  than  three  hundred  perished,  and  the  un* 
happy  captain  wilfully  drowned  himself,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  he  too  well  knew  otherwise 
awaited  him. 

We  are  now  coasting  the  most  southern  part  of 
Norway,  and"  this  rounded  termination  of  the 
country  is  exceedingly  broken,  being  full  of  little 
fiords  and  peninsulas,  and  abounding  with  salmon 
and  trout  streams.  The  barrier  of  islets  increases 
in  density,  and  the  coast  grows  more  and  more  pre- 
cipitous, and  its  rocks  are  of  mountainous  magni- 
tude, and  indescribably  frowning  and  savage.  Even 
at  midsummer,  snow  lies  in  their  upper  ravines, 
and  its  dazzling  white  contrasts  most  strikingly 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  main  surfaces.  Cata- 
racts also  leap  downward,  foaming  and  sparkling  in 
the  sunbeams.  A  dozen  miles  beyond  Mandal  and 
we  are  off  the  renowned  Naze  of  Norway.  Twice 
have  we  rounded  the  Naze,  but  hardly  near  enough 


*  A  good  picture  of  the  coast  hetween  Chritiiinia  and 
Mandal,  occnra  in  Inglis's  (**  Oerweat  Conway****)  Travelt. 
In  here  quoting  it,  we  cordially  bear  personal  testimony  to 
its  graphic  truth,  only  remarking  that  however  calm  the 
*'  smooth  blue  watev'*  might  be  when  he  sailed  orer  it,  daring 
our  own  passage  it  was  etceedingly  boisterous.  **  The  rocka 
on  the  mai'.land,**  says  Mr.  Inglis,  "  were  of  the  most  fiin- 
tastio  and  picturesque  forms — generally  of  great  altitude,  and 
eTcrywhere  dipping  into  the  water,  in  which  they  were  re- 
flected. The  clefts  were  Ailed  with  shrubs,  and  trees  Imng 
where  the  roots  seemed  to  grow  to  the  solid  stone.  In  some 
places  a  deep  ravine,  dark  with  fir,  separated  two  frowning 
precipices ;  chasms,  and  caTerns,  from  tome  of  which  little 
streams  gushed,  seeming  like  silver  threads  hanging  among 
the  rucks,  were  everywhere  visible ;  aod  now  and  then  the 
rocks  opened  into  a  creek,  windiogsome  miles  inland,  amoni? 
stupendous  preapices,  overhung  with  wood.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  bare  rocks,  many  of  them  covered  with  sea- 
fowl,  hemmed  io  the  channel,— -while  through  the  openings 
WM  seen  the  swelling  ocean,  bounded  by  the  horison,  and 
now  and  then  a  ship  in  full  sail,  gallantly  bearing  on  ito  way. 
Add  to  all  this,  the  smooth  blue  water  around  us,  the  mild 
air,  the  mellow  sunbeams,  a  goat  looking  over  the  rugged 
height,  the  fish  leapiog  on  every  side,  their  scales  glancing  in 
the  light,  and  the  birds  skimming  the  surface,  the  tip  uf  their 
wings  occasionally  dimpling  the  puie  mirror;  snd  I  tMnk  it 
will  be  admitted  that  a  happier  assemblage  of  pl«Mt«i  aod 
striking  images  have  seldom  delighted  the  eye  of  a  traveller.** 
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to  get  a  good  viewt  All  we  know  of  it  b  that  the 
Nase  is  a  point  of  a  sonth-western  promontory 
jutting  from  one  side  of  a  bay.  It  is  a  frowning 
mass  of  rock  sereral  hundred  feet  above  the  sea's 
leyel,  and  has  a  couple  of  lighthouses  on  its  sum- 
mit. It  is  a  great  resort  of  sea  fowl,  which  circle 
around  in  myriads,  and  gt?e  an  aspect  of  animation 
to  the  wild  desolate  scene. 

We  now  are  fairly  out  of  the  Skagerrack,  and 
rounding  to  the  north  west.  It  is  very  interesting 
and  novel  to  gaze  at  the  coast  as  our  little  vessel 
merrily  races  by.  The  rocky  shores  everywhere 
rise  very  steeply — often  perpendicularly,  to  the 
height  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards — 
but  are  full  of  indentations  and  inlets.  Wherever 
there  is  a  tiny  bit  of  sheltered,  accessible  beach, 
at  the  mouth  of  these  inlets,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
cottage  or  two,  inhabited  by  bold,  hardy,  and  skil- 
ful fishermen.  What  a  wild  secluded  life  do  their 
families  lead  !  They  are  literally  cut  off  from  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  It  is  even  very  difficult 
for  them,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  physical  con- 
figuration of  the  country,  to  visit  their  neighbours. 
The  nearest  "  neighbour  "  possibly,  nay,  probably, 
is  located  on  the  shore  of  the  next  inlet,  a  huge 
impassable  mountain  separating  them,  and  although 
the  actual  distance,  as  the  bird  flies,  may  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  miles,  yet,  practically,  it  is  very 
much  more ;  for  to  pay  a  visit  by  land,  over  toil- 
some, pathless,  rugged  rocks,  round  by  the  head  of 
the  inlet,  the  distance  would  be  fourfold,  sixfold, 
or  tenfold,  as  the  case  might  be ;  nor  would  it  be 
much  less  by  sea.  The  valleys  opening  up  into 
the  interior,  lying  between  vast  precipices,  are 
generally  covered  not  only  with  tangled  underwood, 
but  with  clumps  of  large-sized  oak,  beech,  birch, 
ftc.,  but  here  and  there  small  patches  of  ground 
are  cleared  and  cultivated.  From  the  Naze  to 
Lister,  the  coast  is  celebrated  for  its  fisheries. 
Lister,  especially,  is  remarkable  for  its  unrivalled 
supply  of  fine  lobsters,  which  are  thence  exported 
to  London  in  immense  quantities. 

The  long  reach  of  coast  from  Flekke  Fiord  to 
8tavanger,  is  comparatively  very  smooth,  and  the 
rooky  islets  are  few  in  number.  A  much  larger 
space  of  cultivateable  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
coast  is  apparent,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  population  is  correspondingly  more  numerous. 
Not  only  do  we  see  numerous  solitary  cottages, 
but  picturesque  hamlets,  and  occasionally  the 
pamted  wooden  spire  of  a  neat  little  church.  We 
recently  happened  to  take  up  an  interesting  book 
— the  "  Memoirs  of  Henry  Steffens  "—certainly 
without  the  remotest  expectation  of  meeting  with 
any  Norwegian  sketches  in  it ;  yet  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  a  few  spirited  glimpses  of 
old  Norway.  This  Steffens  was  a  German  philo- 
sopher and  author,  but  was  born  at  Stavanger,  and 
in  his  autobiography  he  gives  an  animated  and  ex- 
cellent sketch  of  what  he  beheld  on  a  visit  to  his 
native  locality ;  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
extract  his  vivid  daguerreotype  of  the  coast  from 
Stavanger  northward-?.     Here  it  is  :  — 


"We  took  refuge  in  a  small  haibour  a  few 
miles  south  of  Stavanger,  my  birth-place.  As  we 
approached  the  coast  the  rocks  rose  perpendicularlT 
and  rugged  from  the  sea,  and  we  suled  between 
high  crags  into  the  secluded  harbour.  Nothing 
was  vbible  but  water  and  bare  mountains,  except 

here  and  there  a  fisher*s  hut At  length 

we  left  the  harbour,  and  on  the  second  night  fomid 
ourselves  in  the  intricate  and  wonderful  mans  of 
the  rocky  archiepelago  of  the  western  coast  of  Nor- 
way.    l%e  passage  to  Bergen,  to  whicb  plaoe   we 

were  bound,  lies  among  these  islands 

Immense  heights  of  sharp  dark  waUs  of  rock  stood 
sometimes  suddenly  uncovered  dose  before  q.«,  or 
the  sweeping  clouds  opened,  and  at  an  amazing 
altitude  we  saw  the  rugged  summit  of  a  moautaiD; 
which  rose  above  the  lower  mist,  and  seemed  to  be 
poised  in  mid  air.  We  felt  a  crushing  sense  of 
the  immensity  of  the  mountains  which  surrounded 
us,  as  the  south-west  wind  drove  mist  and  clouds 
together  towards  the  sea,  and  the  amazing  seese 
lay  in  the  clear  sunshine  open  to  our  view.  There 
is  nothing  in  Europe  to  compare  with  it ;  the  vast 
ocean  suddenly  breaks  into  the  very  bosom  of  tie 
mountains,  whose  shattered  sides  rise  in  many  pla- 
ces from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  perpendicolariy  frao 
the  water.  The  rooky  islands  seem  torn  and  bro- 
ken through,  and  stand  up  in  sharp  peaks  from  the 
sea.  As  we  sailed  among  them  we  observed  that 
soon  after  all  around  was  bathed  in  sunshine,  tbeir 
craggy  sides  seemed  to  detain  some  lingeriag 
clouds  which  hovered  for  an  instant  on  their  sum- 
mits, or  girdled  around  them,  and  then  flew  off  to 
follow  the  great  mass  of  yapour  in  the  western 
sky. 

"Sometimes  'we  threaded  through  a  narrow 
pass  ;  again  we  found  ourselves  on  a  wide  expanse 
of  water  like  a  lake,  encompassed  by  dark  diffs; 
then  the  mountains  opened,  and  we  glanced  into  a 
valley  green  with  mossy  vegetatioii.  At  one  time 
we  sailed  along  a  wall  of  rock ;  the  water  tiiere 
was  still,  and  so  translucent  that  we  could  see  the 
rock  beneath  it  to  an  immense  depth  as  deariy  ss 
that  above  us.  Before  us,  and  at  an  immessc 
height,  we  perceived  a  curved  line  like  a  thread, 
illuminated  by  the  sun ;  it  stretched  from  the  chff 
above,  and  bent  down  towards  the  sea.  It  wis  a 
waterfall,  which  sprung  forward  from  the  moBa> 
tain;  there  was  no  apparent  motion, — it  wis 
simply  a  fixed  dazzling  arch  ;  and  the  water  wis 
dissipated,  and  every  trace  of  vapour  lost  ia  the 
pure  atmosphere,  before  it  reached  the  sea.  We 
sailed  beneath  it. 

"  At  Sogne-Fiord  I  explored  the  deep  raviBes 
where  rocks  on  either  side  stand  to  the  height  of 
several  thousand  feet.  The  sea  rushes  up  thoe 
dark  narrow  chasms,  into  the  depths  of  which  the 
sun  only  reaches  an  hour  or  two  even  in  the  he^t 
of  summer.  It  is  dangerous  to  venture  up  t!»si 
in  a  boat,  for  the  mountain  torrents  bring  down 
huge  blocks  of  stone  which  are  projected  frotn  the 
brink  of  the  precipice  above  into  the  gulf  beneatk* 

Bye  and  bye  we  shall  have « something  to  saj 
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anent  the  fiords  to  which   Steffens  has   alluded 
abore.    We  have  not  arrived  off  them  yet. 

The  positions  of  some  of  the  villages  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  are  romantic  beyond  imagination. 
We  remember  on  one  occasion,  when  sailing  in   a 
Norwegian  joegt,  onr  skipper  steered  in  to  the 
coast.    It  was  a  most  lovely  evening  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  therefore  in  the  first  flush  of  the  indes- 
eribably  exhilarating  spring  of  the  south  of   Nor- 
way.   We  speedily  exchanged  the  heavy  swell  of 
the  open  sea  for  the  sheltered  rippling  water  at  the 
back  of  an  island,  and  then  onr  little  joegt  gently 
yet  steadily  glided  past  island  after  island — all  of 
them  well  wooded,  and  their  open  glades  and  strips 
of  shore  being  of  the  brightest  green,  contrasted 
beaatifully  with  the  darker  foliage  of  the   trees. 
Our  course  was  exceedingly  intricate.     No  one  but 
a  native  of  the  coast,  or  a  timoneer  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  positions  of  these  islands,  could 
hare  threaded  the  passages.     Often  we  floated  on 
a  piece  of  water  so  enclosed  by  islands  that  it  pre- 
cisely resembled  an  inland  lake,  no  outlet  being 
perceptible.       Yet  onward  glided   our   confident 
joegt,  seemingly  determined  to  run  plump  ashore, 
when  lo !  just   when  the  tip  of  her  bowsprit  ap- 
proached the  overhangmg  branches  of  the  trees,  a 
swoop  of  the  tiller  threw  her  head  up,  and  she 
rounded  a  point,  running  between  two  or  more 
islets,  only  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  and 
so  on  until    another   wide   sheet   of  water   was 
gained.     This  sort  of  romantic  navigation  conti- 
nued until  we  were,  personally,  quite  bewildered, 
and  lost  all  reckoning  of  our  course.     Finally,  we 
anchored  off  a  village,  situated  on  a  large  island. 
Wc  vividly  remember  the  intense   feeling  of  admi- 
ration and  delight  with  which  we  gazed  at  the 
novel    and   exceedingly    beautiful    and    striking 
scenery  arouud.     We  almost  felt  as  though  all  was 
a  dream.     Were  we  suddenly  transported  to  the 
heart  of  Fairyland  ?     Could  all  we  beheld  be  real  ? 
A  very  few  hours  ago  we  were  tossing  on  a  bois- 
terous open  sea — now  we  were  lying  at  anchor,  the 
joegt  almost    literally   motionless,   with  her  sails 
furled,  even  as  a  bird  closes  its  tired  wings   at 
even-tide.  We  were  floating  on  the  tranquil  bosom 
of  what  appeared  to  be  a  lake,  and  the  only  sign 
of  human  life  was  a  fishing  boat  hovering  at  a 
distance,  and  the  straggling  hamlet   of  tiny  cot- 
tages— as   they  seemed   from  the  deck — on   the 
neighbouring  rugged    beach.     Eomantic    islands 
closed  us  in  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  towered 
immense  mountains,  their  summits  all  wbit-e  with 
snow,  which  gleamed  like  molten    silver  in  the 
slanting  beams   of   the   setting   sun.     Overhead 
floated  a  few  fleecy  clondlets,  tinged  at  their  edges 
with  roseate  hues,  and  occasionally  a  huge  bird 
swept  with  expanded  wings  towards  its  secret  in- 
accessible haunt  in  the  precipices.     Look  again  at 
the  gigantic  mountain  to  the  north-cast,  and  ask 
what  that  zigzag,  tremulous,  silvery  streak  can  be. 
It  issues  immediately  beneath  the  stratum  of  snow, 
and  reaches  down  quite  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, where  it  id  hidden  by  dense  woods.     A  film- 


like vapour  ascends  from  it.  What  is  itP  A 
cataract  ?  Yes;  and  you  are  forthwith  reminded  of 
Tennyson's  splendid  bugle-song,  and  its  grand 
line — 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory  ! 

Then  you  mentally  decide  that  this  is  the  very 
place  to  recite  that  exquisite  song — none  more  ap- 
propriate in  the  world !  More  than  once  do  you 
repeat  the  verse — 

Oh  hark  !  oh  hear  \  how  thin  and  clear, 
Aud  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ; 

Oh  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  tear. 
The  liorns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 

Blow — let  as  hear  the  parple  glens  replying ; 

Blow  bugle,  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

We  may  here  fittingly  add  that  nothing  is  more 
striking,  more  romantic,  and,  at  a  first  glance, 
more  inexplicable,  than  the  frequent  sight  of  sea- 
going vessels  calmly  anchored  in  apparent  lakes  at 
the  foot  of  Norwegian  mountains.  We  have  seen 
great  full-rigged  ships  lying  in  deep  water  so  close 
to  the  shore  that  one  could  step  on  board  by  a 
plank,  and  their  yards  and  rigging,  occasionally 
touched  the  foliage  of  the  neighbouring  trees. 
Perhaps  the  water  on  which  they  floated  was  a 
nook  in  a  fiord,  or  a  small  pool  enclosed  on  aH 
sides  by  islands ;  but  in  either  case  there  is  no  ap- 
parent outlet,  and  the  stranger's  first  exclamation 
would  be  one  of  astonishment  and  marvel  as  to  how 
these  ocean  goers  could  possibly  have  got  here ;  and 
then,  how  they  were  ever  to  get  out !  A  reel  in  a 
bottle  was  nothing  to  such  au  anomalous  mystery ! 
Yet  here  they  were,  taking  in  their  cargoes  of 
planks  and  battens,  freshly  sawn  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forests,  and  when  loaded,  they  would  slip  from 
their  moorings,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  be  on  the 
open  sea ! 

The  port  of  Stavanger  is  situated  on  a  penin- 
sula at  the  entrance  of  the  great  Bukke  Fiord — 
which,  in  general  shape,  resembles  an  enormous 
bay,  with  very  numerous  islands,  some  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  several  long  and  singularly 
shaped  arms  or  inlets.  It  is  thus  essentially 
different  in  shape  from  the  other  fiords,  aud  we 
doubt  whether  it  can  properly  claim  to  be  anything 
but  a  bay,  although  always  called  a  fiord.  Its 
shores  are  surrounded  by  lofty  mountainous 
ranges,  which  do  not,  however,  rise  so  steeply  as 
the  mountains  on  other  parts  of  the  coast,  and  re- 
cede far  inland  ere  attaining  their  greatest  altitude. 
Viewed  from  the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  on  a  dear 
day,  this  immense  crescent  of  mountains,  sloping 
down  on  all  sides  to  the  sea,  is  exceedingly  grand 
and  impressive.  The  snow  never  melts  on  the 
upper  regions.  The  islands  in  the  fiords  are 
generally  well  wooded,  and  where  trees  do  not 
grow,  nor  bare  rocks  crop  out,  they  are  covered 
with  luxuriant  verdure.  Altogether  Bukkc  Fiord 
presents  scenery  of  remarkable  variety,  and  the  blue 
sea,  the  bright  green  islands,  the  dark  bare  rocks, 
the  picturesque  shores,  and  the  vast  frowning 
mountains,  combine  to  form  a  superb  panorama. 
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Hence  noiihwardfi,  to  ibe  highest  latitade,  the 
coast  is  densely  studded  with  islands  of  all  sises ; 
and  the  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind,  as  we  shall  henceforth  only  allude  to 
particular  groups  of  these  islands,  as  occasion 
requires  ;  and  we  also  can  only  notice  the  larger 
and  more  remarkable  of  the  fiords — for  their  name 
is  "legion."  The  whole  of  the  western  and 
northern  coast  of  Norway  is,  in  fact,  a  succession 
of  peninsulas  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  mere 
enumeration  of  ihem  would  fill  pages,  and  to 
describe  them  would  require  a  huge  quarto  volume. 

Grossing  Bukke  Fiord,  we  sail  through  Garm 
Sand — a  long  narrow  passage  between  Garmoe  and 
the  mainland.  This  strait  is  walled  by  vast  rocks, 
which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  are  almost  utterly  devoid  of  vegetation. 
It  is  a  desolate,  magnifioently-stern  passage,  and 
jnany  a  similar  one  have  we  sailed  through,  on  this 
marvellous  coast — not  without  an  occasional  sigh 
of  weariness,  for  the  reiterated  experience  of  such 
aoenes,  at  once  exeiting  and  depressive,  produces  a 
feeling  of  painful  monotony  and  mekincholy.  We 
believe  that  very  carious  atmospherical  and  electri- 
cal phenomena  have  been  noticed  by  scientific  men 
amid  these  soenes.  We  lately  stumbled  on  the 
following  passage  in  Arago*8  "  Meteorological 
Essays.**— 

In  Norwiiy  it  it  anerted  thnt  thnnderRtonnft  become  more 
nre  io  receding  from  the  sea  coast.  Some  traveller*  even 
flDDtider  that  (here  are  notaUe  diiferenoes  in  this  reippct 
between  the  entrance  and  the  bottom  [head]  of  the  great 
florde  hj  which  the  country  is  intersected.  The  subject  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  meteorologists. 

We  can  only  say,  on  this  subject,  that  by  far  the 
most  violent  thunderstorm  we  ever  experienced  in 
Norway,  was  not  at  the  mouth,  but  at  the  head  of 
a  great  iiord.  We  had  somewhere  read  that 
thunder  was  almost  unknown  beyond  the  Arctic 
Girole ;  and  when  in  the  province  of  Norland,  at  a 
plana  more  than  three  degrees  north  of  the  Arctic 
JQirde^  we  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  special 
question.  We  were  then  assured  that  so  far  from 
tiionder  being  unknown,  it  sometimes  was  so 
violent  as  to  cause  the  houses  to  tremble  to  their 
foundations. 

We  may  here  fittingly  pause  in  our  survey  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  certain  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  connexion  with  the  western  coast 
and  its  fiords.  Pirst,  the  water  is  marvellously 
pelluoid.  This  admits  of  easy  explanation.  Along 
.our  British  coasts  the  water  is  n:ore  or  less  turbid, 
aimply  because  the  shores  are  very  shelving,  with 
9^  loamy,  or  muddy,  or  sandy  bottom,  as  the  case 
lABj  be.  But  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  the  shores 
ac9  never  sloping,  and  the  water  is  from  fifty  to 
three^  or  even  four,  hundred  fathoms  deep,  almost 
close  to  the  land,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  solid  rocks 
fiinge  that  land.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  for 
the  water  to  be  otherwise  than  extremely  clear. 
So  transparent  is  it,  that  the  Norwegian  fishermen 
me  what  is  called  a  water- telescope — ^a  simple  tube, 
several  feet  in  length,  fitted  with  suitable  glasses 


<— to  examine  their  fishing  grounds,  ia  order  IW 
they  may  know  where  to  set  their  lines,  or  drop 
their  nets,  for  a  haul.  By  immersing  this  telescope 
in  the  water,  as  they  lean  over  the  gunwale  of « 
boat,  they  can  readily  see  the  fish  swimmiag  at  u 
immense  depth,  and  they  act  accordingly.  Thef 
also  thus  survey  the  bottom  for  any  lost  article,  &e. 
Some  years  ago  it  was  proposed  to  introdace  tbis 
telescope  on  the  Scottish  coast ;  but^  we  believs, 
little  practical  benefit  resulted.  Indeed,  it  vouli 
be  only  on  rare  and  peculiarly  favourable  oootsioos 
that  it  could  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  fisbermea 
on  our  own  coasts,  for  the  reaaon  idiOTe  gireL 
On  the  coast  of  Norway-— especially  in  the  (tr 
north — we  have,  personally,  beheld  sea-weed,  sbelh» 
and  other  objects,  with  the  naked  eye,  at  a  depth  of 
probably  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet !  We  faocied 
that  the  further  north  we  went,  the  clearer  grew 
the  water,  and  the  depth  at  which  weeoaldaeethe 
bottom  at  the  North  Cape  of  Laplaad,  ns 
absolutely  marvellous. 

A  second  peculiarity  of  the  water  on  the  western 
and  northern  coasts  of  Norway  is»  that  it  neftf 
treezes  in  the  harbours,  even  in  the  highest 
latitudes.  The  reason  is  solely  attributable  to  (he 
"  gulf  stream"  of  America,  which  laves  the  shore. 
We  are  indebted  to  that  same  wonderful  streta 
of  water  for  the  mild  temperature  of  oor  on 
shores.  But,  of  course,  as  we  recede  inlaad  fran 
the  Norwegian  coast,  the  waters  of  the  opeo  set 
lose  to  a  considerable  degree  their  origiasl  teo- 
perature,  owing  partly  to  their  contact  with  tlie 
laud,  and  partly  to  other  causes.  Thus  it  is,  thit 
at  the  head  of  some  of  the  great  fiords  (reaciiiiig 
fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  inland)  the  water  issboit 
fresh — >60  fresh  that  it  can  be  drunk— aUboogh 
weeds,  closely  resembling,  if  not  altogether  identi- 
cal with,  sea-weeds,  grow  iu  it,  and  ding  to  the 
rocks.  But  here  it  freezes  very  hard  in  visttfi 
and  the  ice,  falling  and  rising  with  the  tide,  is 
strong  enough  to  enable  people  to  cross  in  loaded 
waggons. 

Thirdly,  owing  to  its  geographical  position,  this 
western  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of 
the  sea,  is,  in  some  parts,  rainy  to  an  anpanUeled 
d^ree — far  more  so  than  even  the  western  onst 
of  dear  Erin  itself.  We  have  read  that,  oa  u 
average,  it  rains  above  two  hundred  dan  ia  the 
year,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bergen— though,  bjtbe  htt^ 
it  was  fine  sunny  weather  during  our  own  sqj'US 
in  that  locality. 

Lastly,  it  b  perhaps  worth  remarking  thai  lU 
the  cities  and  chief  towns  of  Norway  are  aitaatcd 
on  the  sea-coast,  or  on  the  fiords.  There  ii  vti 
a  single  inland  place  which  is  laiiger  than  a  modente 
sized  English  village.  Even  the  '*  capitals**  of  \a^ 
districts  are  often  mere  hamlets.  This  is  theii- 
evitable  consequence  of  the  mountainous  forontm 
of  the  country,  and  its  general  barrenness  and  in- 
capability of  more  than  an  extreme^?  lioited 
extent-  of  cultivation;  and  as  there  are  vo 
mamifaetures  to  gather  together  a  popuktion  •&;* 
where  inland,  the  people  are  ray  sparely  eostt««^ 
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Ib  all  Norway  iherft  ar»  only  about  a  soore  of 
towns  of  mora  than  two  thonsand  inhabitant  each. 
Christiania,  the  oapital  (and  largest  city),  has  only 
a  population  of  85,000.  Bat  thinly  as  Norway  is 
CTerjwhere  peopled,  and  prosperous  and  contented 
ss  her  people  have  always  been  deemed,  it  would 
yet  seem  that  the  country  cannot  adequately  main- 
tain  even  its  existing  numher  of  dwellers,  for 
emigration  to  a  very  oonsiderablo  extent  has  pre- 
vailed  for  the  laat  ten  years. 

Emerging  from  Garm  Sund,  and  passing  a 
libyriuth  of  islands,  we  are  soon  off  the  entrance 
to  the  graat  Hardanger  Fiord.  We  have  only 
sailed  athwart  its  mouth,  and,  therefore,  oan  say 
little  about  it  on  personal  authority ;  but  it  bears  a 
high  reputation  for  its  grand  scenery.  All  travellers 
who  have  visited  it^  and  its  offshoots,  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  admiration  of  its  many 
featares  of  interest.  There  are  immense  snow- 
fields  and  gladera  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  deeper  it 
penetrates  the  country  the  wilder  grows  the 
soenery,  aud  the  loftier  rise  the  mountains  which 
enclose  it.  Near  the  entrance  of  Hardanger  there 
oceors  ono  of  those  astonishing  chasms,  or  inlets, 
the  Hke  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  no  other  country. 
It  was  visited  by  the  late  Professor  Wittich,  and 
we  shall  borrow  his  very  striking  description, 
partly  for  its  iotrinsio  interest,  and  partly  beoause 
we  oensider  it  will  give  the  reader  a  good  general 
idea  of  the  nnmerous  similar  ghastly  inlets  on  the 
eoaat.  Mr.  Wittich  was  sailing  in  a  boat  up  Har^ 
danger  Fiord,  but  a  strong  unfavourable  wind  com- 
pelled his  crew  to  alter  their  course.  This  deviation 
enabled  him  to  b^old  what  he  justly  terms  <*  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  views  nature  oan  present." 
He  saw  what  appeared,  at  some  miles  distant,  to  be 
a  '*bkek  stripe,"  reaching  from  the  summit  of  the 
rocks  to  the  sea.  The  boatmen  told  him  it  was 
Matre  Fiord,  and  he  induced  them  to  proceed 
towards  it.  Here  is  his  description  of  the  mar- 
velloos  and  appalling  spectacle  that  greeted  him : — 

"  Soon  we  were  opposite  the  entrance  of  this 
extraordinary  inlet,  and  had  a  view  of  its  extent 
and  nature*  It  was  nothing  but  an  immense  cleft 
in  the  rocky  masses^  which,  near  the  entrance, 
rose  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  3,500  feet,  bnt 
towards  the  inner  recess  attained  5,000  feet.  We 
afterwards  learned  that  the  extremity  of  the  cleft 
is  Ailed  up  by  a  glacier,  which  branches  off  from 
Folge  Fondeu  snow-fields.  The  width  of  the  cleft 
does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  its  length 
was  stated  to  be  about  lour  miles.  Its  sides  were 
liteiaUy  perpendicular,  and  at  some  places  large 
toaases  of  rock  were  hanging  over  the  sea,  wliich 
was  said  to  be  here  unfathomable.  Though  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o*elock,  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  not 
yet  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  deft  The 
gloom  whieh  was  spread  over  ii>  heightened  by  the 
dark  rocky  masses  on  its  sides,  excited  a  sensation 
in  my  breast  of  the  most  painful  description.  The 
view  was  not  grand,  it  was  not  sublime — it  was 
horrific.  At  tke  view  of  a  tml^  grand  seene  our 
feehngs  expand ;  bnt  at  the  sight  of  this  oleft  I  felt 


that  they  were  contraoted.  I  oonld  not  breathe 
with  common  ease,  and  the  sensation  whioh  fiikd 
my  mind  approached  nearer  to  horror  than  to  any 
other  feeling  I  know.  I  was  really  glad  when  our 
boatmen  turned  their  vessel  away  to  continue  their 
course  to  the  Hardanger  Fiord.  But  the  image 
of  the  Matre  Fiord  was  too  deeply  impressed  on 
my  mind  to  leave  me  directly.  I  could  not  help 
looking  upon  it  as  the  most  fit  pUice  to  be  the 
gateway  of  the  infernal  regions.  I  do  not  know 
if,  among  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Norwegians, 
there  is  any  poem  which  refers  to  the  place  in- 
habited by  men  after  they  have  left  this  world ; 
bnt  I  am  certain  the  ancient  inhabitants  must  have 
looked  at  it  with  the  same  awe  and  horror  it  ex- 
cites in  the  breast  of  every  one  now,  and  must 
have  thought  it  a  proper  desoeai  for  the  wicked 
through  its  dark  shades  to  thebetemal  abode.  What 
a  cheerful  place  is  the  Lake  of  Avemo,  with  its 
cavern,  when  compared  with  Hatce  Fiord  1" 

Our  space  will  not  permit  na  to  loiter  longer  on 
this  very  interesting  part  of  the  coast.  We  must 
here  sail  onward — as  we  did  in  reality<^--fit  a  spank- 
ing rate,  past  islands,  capes,  promontories,  bays, 
and  inlets  ;  dashing  occasionally  through  passages 
so  narrow  that  we  oonld  almost  have  leapt  on  to 
the  rooks,  until  we  gladly  reach  ft  peninsula,  and 
coast  its  indented  shores,  and  thread  its^  rocky  batf* 
ren  islands  up  to  the  present  bourne  of  our  pil- 
grimage— the  town  of  Bei:gen. 

Very  picturesque  and  novel  in  appearance  is 
Bergen,  as  we  slowly  approach  it  under  reduced 
canvass.  It  is  mainly  built  on  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  in  a  bay.  We  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  sun  fiaslied  on  the  white  gables 
and  glistening  windows  of  the  houses,  and  flickered 
pleasantly  through  the  mast^s  and  rigging  of  the 
shipping,  among  which  We  cautiously  threaded  ont 
way  until  the  anchor  was  dropped.  The  first  im- 
pression to  a  stranger  is  that  Bergen  is-  a  qoainl, 
thoroughly  foreign,  and  somewhaft  grotesque  town. 
and  that  it  is  huddled  together  in  a  very  peealiar 
locality,  being  so  closely  hemmed  in  with  lofty  failia, 
that  it  is  in  a  manner  bnried<^and  this  physiedl 
peculiarity,  taken  in  connexion  urith  its  eontignitgr 
to  the  sea,  sufficiently  explains  why  it  has  ah 
unenviable  celebrity  as  one  of  the  ••  raitrfer,"  if  not 
the  rainiest  plaee,  in  Europe.  Hain  Ms  to  the 
depth  of  77  inches  per  annum  on  llie  average ; 
31  per  cent,  of  this  falling  in  the  three  summer 
mouths.  For  siee  and  itepotianee,  Bergen  is  the 
second  town  in  Norway,  having  a  population  of 
twenty  five  thousand.  It  is,  indeed,  a  far  livelier 
plaee  than  the  capital  itself,  for  it  not  merdyeoveni 
much  less  ground  in  propc^rtibn,  and  Is  thefefertf, 
in  comparison,  mdro  densely  popnlated,  but  alib 
because  it  has  more  eommeroial  traffic  and  bustle. 
It  is  especially  saperior  toChristianiain  this  respect 
in  the  winter  season,  for  the  harbour  of  Ohristianm 
(though  lying  in  the  same  latitude — a  little  more 
to  the  south  in  fad()  is  regularly  froien  up  four  or 
five  months  in  the  year,  but  Bergen,  thanks  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  diffnsing  its  waters  along  the  western 
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ooast,  has  a  climate  so  mild,  that  the  harbour  is 
hardly  ever  frozen,  and  therefore  vessels  enter  and 
depart  all  the  year  round.  The  trade  of  Bergen 
is  very  considerable,  and  its  merchants  (many  of 
whom  are  of  Danish  and  German  descent)  are  the 
most  energetic  and  enterprising  men  in  Norway. 
Bergen,  although  it  has  not  a  rich  agricultural 
country  in  its  neighbourhood  (but  the  reverse,  a 
district  generally  barren,  and  incapable  of  even 
supplying  the  town  and  district  with  sufficient 
cereal  and  animal  fbod)  flourishes  solely  owing  to 
its  exceUent  situation  as  an  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  the  western  coast.  We  speak  not  allegorically 
or  hyperbolically  when  we  say  that  the  sea  is  the 
granary  of  Bergen.  Its  trade  is — fish  !  If  the 
sea  on  the  Norwegian  coasts  suddenly  became 
barren  of  its  apparently  inexhaustible  piscatory 
tribes,  Bergen  would  receive  a  death  blow,  and 
speedily  dwindle  to  a  little  village.  Not  only  has 
it  a  large  kome  trade  in  the  adjacent  fisheries,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fishing  trade  of  Norway, 
from  Tromso  in  the  north  to  Stavanger  in  the 
south,  coucentrates  its  produce  at  this  favoured 
town.  Independently  of  its  own  fishing  boats  and 
vessels,  (and  it  sends  forth  a  considerable  number 
of  large  craft  to  the  northern  fisheries)  many  scores 
of  large  jcegts,  especially  from  Nordland,  the 
Loffoden  Isles,  and  Finmark,  bring  enormous 
•argoes  of  dried  fish,  train  and  cod  liver  oil,  skins, 
bones,  &c,  to  Bergen,  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year. 
The  Bergen  merchants,  in  exchange  for  this  fish, 
send  back  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  of 
every  conceivable  description,  especially  clothing, 
meal,  hardware,  crockery,  leather,  groceries,  wines, 
boards,  furniture,  small  boats,  and  even  ready  rnade 
eqffitu ;  and  export  the  fish  in  their  own  shipping 
to  foreign  parts,  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  especially  to  Catholic  countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  stock-fish  are  in  constant  demand. 
Their  ships  obtain  in  exchange  the  products  of  the 
countries  in  question,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  'cute 
Bergeners,  by  sale,  and  barter,  and  purchase,  make 
two  or  three  profits,  in  one  shape  or  other,  out  of 
every  cargo  of  the  staple  commodity  in  which  they 
deal.  A  traveller  need  not  open  his  eyes  at  all  in 
Bergen  to  learn  what  is  the  one  great  trade  of  the 
place.  He  has  only  to  walk  along  the  qaays,  and 
past  the  ranges  of  warehouses,  and  the  "  ancient 
fish-like  smell,"  as  Shakespeare  hath  it,  will  verily 
enlighten  him  through  the  medium  of  his  olfactory 
nerves.  Whatever  minor  traffic  is  carried  on,  and 
whatever  shipping  go  on  foreign  voyages,  all, 
directly  or  indirectly,  are  connected  with  the  trade 
in  fish,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  port  entirely 
depends  on  the  continued  success  of  the  fisheries. 
The  harbours  and  quays  of  Bergen  generally 
present  animated  pictures,  particularly  at  the 
season  when  the  huge  Nordland  JGcgts  arrive  daily 
with  the  produce  of  the  northern  summer  fishery. 
These  vessels  are  of  an  extraordinary  build  and 
rig,  as  we  shall  hereafter  notice.  One  peculiar 
sight  is  the  discharge  of  fresh  fish  from  the  open 
boats  lying  at  the  quay,  and  the  indescribably 


lively  and  noisy  scenes  resulting  from  the  relul 
sale  to  the  crowds  of  townspeople.  Sach  pushing, 
and  crushing,  and  shouting,  and  argumg,  and  ges- 
ticulating, and  dodging — all  for  the  bargain  of  per. 
haps  half  a  dozen  of  mackerel !  Five  or  six  very  fine 
mackerel  will  be  sold  for  the  value  of  an  Ei^iah 
penny.  No  marvel  that  the  lower  classes  eat 
b'ttle  other  food  than  fish  !  The  variety  of  costiuK 
to  be  seen  at  this  fish-quay  adds  much  to  the  ia- 
terest  of  the  spectator.  The  townspeople,  the 
fisher-folks,  the  peasantry,  and  the  loitenng  seamen, 
have  each  their  peculiar  attire.  Women  and  girls 
may  be  hourly  seen  rowing  boats  in  the  harboor! 

Bergen  b  an  ancient  town,  but  perhaps  no  place 
which  has  existed  so  long  possesses  so  few  relics 
of  antiquity — so  little  to  bear  mute  yet  eloquent 
witness  to  the  labours  of  long  past  generations.  It 
has  an  old  castle  (dismantled,  and  no  longer  used 
as  a  fortress),  and  a  cathedral,  and  two  or  three 
old  churches ;  but  none  of  them  are  likely  to  attract 
more  than  a  very  cursory  notice  from  a  traveller, 
nor  is  there  a  single  modem  edifice  or  pabUc  build- 
ing of  any  kind,  deserving  of  remark.  As  to  the 
town  itself,  it  is  entirely  modem,  and  necessari!; 
so,  as  nearly  all  the  houses  are  of  wood.  The; 
have,  however,  a  very  neat  appearance,  beiog  tast^ 
fully  built,  well  painted,  and  kept  clean.  Ever; 
house  is  compelled  to  have  a  cask  Med  with  valer 
near  the  door,  always  ready  for  use  in  esse  of  fire. 
The  risk  from  fire  in  the  wooden  towns  of  Norwa; 
is  terrible,  and  conflagrations  are  continuallj  oc- 
curring. A  law  was  promulgated  some  years  t^, 
forbidding  the  erection  of  buildings  wholly  of  vood, 
except  m  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  There  are  one 
or  two  tolerably  handsome  streets  in  Bergen,  but 
all  the  rest  are  extremely  narrow,  as  though  suffi- 
cient space  could  not  be  afforded  for  two  vehicles 
to  pass  each  other.  As  to  the  pedestrian,  a  higb 
iroUoir  of  about  eighteen  inches  is  allowed  tobim. 
And  not  only  are  the  streets  so  straight,  bat  the; 
are  jumbled  together  in  the  most  ludicroos  fashion, 
and  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  the  town  is  literal!; 
to  enter  an  intricate  labyrinth.  We  newr  bad 
even  a  vague  notion  of  what  quarter  we  should 
eventually  emerge  from  when  once  we  had  direi^  ^ 
a  tum  or  two  from  the  main  street,  and  lost  sight 
of  the  mast-heads  of  the  shipping.  What  renders 
the  matter  worse  is,  that  no  names  are  affixed  to 
the  corners  of  any  of  the  streets.  The  best  shopi 
are  very  small,  and  their  general  appearance  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  of  some  very  old-fashiooed 
out-o'-the-way  village,  or  small  market  town  in  our 
country.  The  upper  classes,  and  eapeciallj  the 
rich  merchants,  do  not  lack  foreign  artidcsof 
utility  and  luxury  of  every  description;  but  the; 
personally  import  them  direct,  and  hence  the  hua- 
ble  display  in  the  shops. 

The  suburbs  of  Bergen  are  beautiful,  and  hig«; 
picturesque.  One  quarter,  especially,  is  exceed- 
ingly romantic.  Numerous  handsome  Tillijj" 
residences,  half  hidden  by  shrubberies,  are  perched 
on  the  natural  terraces  of  a  steep  hill  (by  the  base 
of  which  winds  the  highway),  at  elevations  wit- 
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ing  from  one  hundred  to  probably  five  or  six 
hundred  feet.  Thej  command  a  splendid  bird's- 
eye  yiew  of  the  whole  town,  harbour,  and  islands 
beyond.  One  of  the  hills,  immediately  overlooking 
the  town,  called  Lyderhom,  attains  an  elevation  of 
twelve  hundred  feet.  We  ascended  by  a  circuitous 
and  toilsome  route,  to  its  summit,  which  is  marked 
by  a  cast-iron  pillar,  bearing  a  gigantic  wooden 
arrow,  serving  as  a  vane.  From  this  spot  you  can 
look  down  directly  upon  the  harbour,  quays,  and 
streets  of  Bergen,  and  you  will  be  amused  by  the 
lilliputian  size  to  which  every  object  is  dwindled, 
vbeu  viewed  from  that  great  height.  Tbe  ships 
resemble  little  pleasure  boats,  the  houses  are  mere 
tojs,  and  the  people  are  tiny  dots.  Yet  you  can 
distinctly  observe  every  movement,  aud  at  times  a 
faint  far-away  echo  of  the  busy  hum  of  human 
traffic  is  wafted  up  to  you  as  you  philosophise  on 
your  breezy  elevation.  But  if  the  view  of  the 
town  is  strDcing,  that  of  the  surrounding  country 


is  yet  more  so.  We  see  the  whole  peiiinsnla,  its 
rocks,  its  hills,  its  waters,  and  the  islands  stretch- 
ing to  the  south  and  north  in  a  long  chain,  with  the 
open  sea  beyond.  Such  a  panorama  imparts  a 
healthy  expansion  to  the  mind  of  the  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  spectator. 

The  lofty  hills  encircling  Bergen  are  barren  and 
almost  treeless.  The  remarkable  sparsity  of  trees 
detracts  very  much  from  the  eifect  of  the  scenery. 
There  is  a  very  little  timber  growing  in  a  great 
circuit  around  Bergen,  aud  that  used  in  the  ship- 
building trade  of  the  port  is  brought  partly  from 
the  east  of  Norway,  and  partly  from  the  Baltic. 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  country  around 
the  town  is  very  interesting,  and  the  landscapes  are 
varied  in  their  outlines.  In  our  long  daily  rambles 
we  saw  not  a  few  spots  which  would  anywhere  be 
deemed  extremely  beautiful ;  and  he  who  spends  a 
summer's  day  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
romantic,  wiU  not  fail  to  find  what  he  desiderates. 


(To  be  eoniimied,) 


COWPBR'S    GRAVE. 


Bt  L.  H,  TaoRMTOir. 


SvBBT  Poet,  to  the  Christian  dear 
How  oft  while  trarelling  home  to 
Some  line  from  thy  immortal  verse 
Hath  cheer'd  the  spirit  when  oppressed 


Thy  hymns  are  destin'd  to  endure. 
Long  as  the  Church  of  God  shall  stand; 
And  Zion's  songs  are  warbled  from 
The  lips  of  a  deyoted  band. 

Fierce  was  the  conflict,  fierce  and  long, 
Between  thee  and  the  Christian's  foe — 
Bat  One,  in  whom  the  weak  are  strong, 
Help'd  thee  thy  foe  to  oyerthrow. 

And  now,  secure  from  eveiy  ill, 
To  the  bright  court  of  glory  flown — 
Where  sorrow,  sickness,  pain,  and  death, 
To  endless  ages  are  unknown — 


I  hear  thy  ? oioe  amid  a  throng. 
And  catch  the  echo  from  thy  lyre, 
As  floats  in  softest  strains  along. 
The  music  from  the  heav*nly  choir. 
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THB  PROMT  AND  LOSS  OF  INBUBANCB  COMPANIES. 

(CONTtKtnsO  mOM  9HB  AtJOUBt  VVXBIUL) 


Thb  Tunes,  and  other  journals*  hMt  published  ati 
abstraot  of  the  return  respecting  aesunu^ee  com* 
panies,  their  buaineas,  and  its  chaiges;  but  as  the 
subject  possesses  the  gratest  importa^ee,  we  con- 
tinue our  analysis  of  the  report ;  ueeessarily  at 
more  length  than  that  document  can  be  allowed  to 
occupy  in  the  newspaper  press — and  with  the  hope 
of  leading  to  some  reformation — where  any  is 
lequired — in  the  management  of  institutions  that, 
when  oommeneed,  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  afford  perfect  security  and  stand  abore  sus- 
picion, upon  the  same  platform  as  the  national 
faith. 

The  Cambrian  and  Universal  Assurance  com- 
pany is  next  on  the  alphabetical  list.  We  complain 
that  the  fire  and  life  business  are  mixed  in  accounts. 
The  two  trades  hare  no  necessary  connexion,  and 
all  figures  regarding  them  should  be  separated. 
The  Gambriatt  commenced  to  trade  al  the  dose  of 
1848.  The  aeeouats  of  four  years  are  registered ; 
but  we  hare  seen  a  later  report  of  this  company. 
The  capital  of  the  Cambrian  in  its  first  year  was 
£1,546,  by  the  close  of  its  fourth  it  reached 
J4,195«  The  total  of  the  receipts  in  four  years 
WIS  £8,S0^  13s«  6d.v  and  the  profit  on  stock  sold 
mu  £85 12s<  6d.;  bat  against  these  sums  the  claims 
and  expenses  amounted  to  £11,349  1  Is.  lOd. ;  and 
the  loss  was  £8,414  Ss.  lOd.,  in  addition  to  what- 
ever risk  may  have  been  iucorred — which,  as  we 
have  formeriy  skated,  is  deemed  an  asset  by  some 
•ecountants ;  and  no  doubt  is  an  asset  in  certain 
oiMumstances, 

The  ncooQUt  to  the  close  of  laet  year  exhibits 
jin  advanOd  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
^Unds  in  paid-up  capital ;  while  the  receipts  have 
\c9n  doabled  within  a  fraction ;  but  the  claims 
and  expenses  have  increased  rather  more  rapidly 
than  the  age  of  the  company,  or  by  more  than  fifty 
-per  cent  $  and^at  the  date  exceed  the  receipts  by  a 
4roaU  sum  over  two  thousand  pounds.  The  balance 
«f  capital  remahring  is  within  less  than  one 
'pound  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  coneequens  loss  of  capital  is  almost  £9,036. 
^Tbe  preliminary  expensea  were  small,  but  the 
-^PoiMsg  (fXpensee  have  been  ninety-three  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts,  du^^iug  a  period  of  six  years. 
M  i'he  Otdion  Was  completely  r^tered  two  and 
Ja  half  yesftrs  a^  bat  baa  not  registered  any 
iaooouttts. 

r  The  City  of  London  Society  commenced  more 
thaa  ten  years  since»  and  has  registered  its 
aecottnt»  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  last  year. 
Theae  aeoomits  are  more  fully  stated  than  those 
of  some  other  companies^  but  the  annuity  and 
assurance  departments  are  not  separated.  The 
present  mode  of  stating  the  condition  of  the  eom- 
IHmy,  presents  a  clear  appreciation  of  its  affairs, 
and  w  oonfusioB, '  The  error  is  coraDK>n  to  all  the 


aoeifeties.  The  uncertain  amounts  of  claims  vpon 
individual  bssoeiattons»  appean  in  these  aocoa&ts 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  dumsand  the  premiuiu 
taken  in  thousand  pounds,  but  omitting  fnetions, 
were  in  the  first  of  the  four — dalms  fi^e  mdtlirK 
tenths,  premiums  nine  and  five  tenths;  seeod, 
claims  two  and  five  tenths,  premiums  thirteen  iid 
dvo  tentlis ;  third,  daims  three  and  eight  teat^ 
premiums  fifteen  and  seven  tenths;  foorth,  eliiB 
six  and  nine  tenths,  premiums  fifteen  ud  dght 
tenths.  The  receipts  of  the  company  for  Bssaruee 
and  incidentals  connected  therewith,  kst  jear, 
amounted  to  £16,037  4s.  7d. ;  the  ehdms  and 
other  disbursements,  iudndiug  all  expenses,  reaebed 
£13,271  17s.;  the  balance  to  the  aoonouiUted 
fond  was  £3,765  7s.  7d.  The  reedptsdo  not  is- 
dude  interest  or  any  of  the  payments  for  or  fna 
the  annuity  and  deposit  accounts.  They  voaid 
alter  the  figures  ooasiderebly,  a»  the  eempany  onl; 
claim  an  increased  balance  on  the  year's  bttsioeu 
of  £1,147  17s.  fid.  The  amount  received  foraev 
assurances  last  year  was  £8,949  lis.  Sd.,  coming 
probably  policies  for  one  hundred  thousand  ponxk 
Upon  the  same  calcuktion,  the  total  reeeipto  being 
over  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  the  pohens  mast 
reach  o?^  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Tbe 
funds  of  the  company  are  a  little  o?er  forty-fire 
thousand  pounds,  subject  to  dednctioiis  for  an- 
nuities and  deposits,  which  cannot  be  dearlj  sepa- 
rated from  the  figures  registered.  The  CB|uUlasd 
deposits  form  seventeen  thousand  of  Qua  haia&oe, 
of  which  the  capital  is  more  than  ten  Uxmsasd 
pounds.  The  expenses  and  payments  kst  jear, 
exclusive  of  the  claims,  are  a  charge  of  fortf-Tife 
per  cent,  upon  the  receipts ;  and  over  on^sistlt  d 
the  amount,  or  a  thousand  pounds,  are  for  directofs' 
fees  and  dividends  to  the  proprietary. 

The  Clarence  Society,  established  at  the  dose  of 
1854,  has  scarcely  had  time  to  register  aceodflts. 

The  Colonial  Company  has  its  head  office  in  !&• 
burgh,  and  is  a  successful  company.  It  his  beea 
establbhed  for  nine  years.  Its  accounts  ue  ^ 
registered  to  May,  1854.  Its  capital  was  baif  a 
million,  in  fifty  pound  shares,  of  which  one  pooad 
was  paid ;  but  having  been  enlarged  three  jeais 
since  to  one  million,  over  ten  Aousand  pooiA 
were  paid  as  a  bonus  by  the  new  propri^iry,  indi- 
eating  a  very  favourefale  opinion  of  the  eonpaoj- 
We  assume  that  its  expenses  may  be  conadcnd  a 
fair  illustration  of  the  amount  which  may  be  pru- 
dently paid  for  tbe  establishloient  of  a  Life  Asso- 
ranee  business.  Its  actuary  in  £dihbaigb,  J^ 
ThompBon,  is  a  high  authority  on  this  diss  « 
Bttbjecta ;  and  he  is  not  likdy  to  aUow  any  extra- 
vagant payments.  The  income  of  the  Colooiil 
from  all  sotirees  during  tbe  first  six  years,  to 
£119,fi2»,  its  expenditure  was  ^8,612-Wm*; 
£61,010.    Nearly  oAo-half  of  thoottth^i*"' 
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claims  and  re-assurances ;  and  the  management  and 
similar  charges  formed  tweaij^nine  per  cent,  of  the 
premiams.  Next  year  the  charges,  as  from  the  com- 
neDoement,  were  reduced  by  the  increase  of  business 
to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Tbe  account,  which 
terminated  in  May,  1854,  leaves  this  outlay  from 
tbe  commencement,  after  eight  years  experience,  at 
twenty-eight  per  cent. 

Tbe  claims  during  these  years  are  equal  to  six- 
teen and  one-half  per  cent,  upon  the  premiums. 
As  tbe  business  of  this  company  has  been  con- 
ducted with  great  prudence,  we  assume  that  this 
result  should  be  anticipated  and  provided  for  by  all 
new  companies,  although  it  would  be  a  bitter  error 
to  suppose  that  this  per  centage  will  not  rapidly 
increase  after  the  eighth  year.  Tbe  balance  of  the 
Colonial  from  all  sources  at  the  close  of  its  eighth 
year  was  £148,000. 

The  Colonization  Assurance  Company  was  com- 
pletely registered  six  years  ago,  but  has  registered 
no  accounts — has  perhaps  done  nothing,  as  it  pro- 
posed to  do  too  much ;  and  is  more  than  possibly 
defnoct. 

The  Commercial  Credit  Assurance  Company  was 
demised  to  assure  traders  against  bad  debts,  and 
has  no  connexion  with  life  assurance. 
.  The  Consolidated  Investment  and  Assurance 
Company  has  existed  for  ten  years,  but  its  accounts 
have  not  been  registered  further  than  for  1853. 
This  company  appears  to  have  a  considerable  busi- 
ness with  investments  and  loans  ;  and  all  its  cur- 
rent expenses  should  not  therefore  be  charged  upon 
its  insurance  business.  In  the  year  ending  with 
the  30th  September,  1852,  the  premiums  amount 
to  £3,801,  while  the  claims  and  costs  are  £2,684. 
In  tbe  follovdog  year  the  premiums  bring  £5,327, 
and  the  claims  and  costs  amount  to  £4,169.  The 
interest  paid  to  shareholders  is  excluded  from  these 
figures.  The  capital  and  debt  of  the  company  at 
the  dose  of  1853  must  have  been  nearly  twenty 
thousand,  and  the  assets  were  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds.  A  considerable  capital  had  evidently  thus 
been  expended  in  the  formation  of  the  oompany. 
The  claims  upon  its  funds  in  the  sixth  year  of  its 
existence  were  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  premiums, 
and  in  the  ninth  thirty-five  per  cent.  The  accounts 
of  a  company  conducted  iu  the  manner  of  tbe 
Consolidated,  might  have  been  more  closely  regis- 
tered than  the  midsummer  of  1853.  The  salaries 
in  the  establishment  are  moderate,  and  not  equal  to 
the  directors*  and  the  medical  fees. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Company  never  registered  its 
accouurs,  and  is,  we  hear,  defunct.  The  Counties 
Union  has  registered  no  accounts,  and  is  said  to  be 
winding  up* 

The  County  Hail  Storm  Insurance  Company  is 
peculiar  both  for  its  accounts  and  its  objects.  The 
former  are  very  clear,  and  are  brought  down  to  the 
last  day  of  the  last  year.  The  name  indicates  the 
object.  The  transactions  have  been  very  profitable, 
although  not  upon  a  large  scale.  The  business  was 
commenced  in  1848.  The  last  account  is  thus  the 
teventh.     The   inoome  for  insormces  on  com. 


seeds,  and  glass,  is  £4,718.  The  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement amount  to  £1,142,  or  twenty-four  per 
cent.  The  claims  for  the  year  are  only  seven  and 
a  half  per  cent,  on  the  premiums.  That  season, 
however,  was  remarkable  light  in  losses  from  bail. 
Tbe  claims  in  1852  were  27,  in  tbe  following  season, 
62,  in  the  next  14^,  and  in  the  last,  as  has  been 
stated,  only  7i  per  cent.  The  reserved  fund,  with 
the  undivided  profits  of  the  company,  amounted  at 
the  close  of  tbe  last  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds^ 
and  the  state  of  the  concern  is  creditable  to  Hert- 
ford, where  it  is  conducted. 

The  County  Mutual  Life  was  oommenoed  in 
1849  in  the  same  town,  Hertford,  and  was  so 
cheaply  and  clearly  conducted  that  we  regret  to  ob* 
serve  its  amalgamation  with  the  City  of  London, 
in  1852.  Our  regret  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  amalgamation,  but  we  believe  the  local 
company  might  have  prospered.  Its  assurances 
amounted  to  thirty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Ita 
income  was  thirteen  hundred  pounds*  ite  expenses 
thirty  per  cent.,  the  claims  upon  it,  two  hundred 
pounds.  Tbe  reserve  fund  was  within  a  fraction 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  aocount,  as  regia- 
tered,  is  an  example  to  all  companies  that  wish  to 
conform  with  the  spirit  of  the  act. 

The  Defender  Fire  and  l(ife  Insurance  Company 
u«  an  equally  obvious  example  of  perverse  dealing 
with  the  act.  It  commenced  busineas  in  1847« 
and  although  balanoe-sheeta  are  regbtered  to  Sep* 
tember,  1354,  yet  no  information  can  be  derived 
from  them,  except  that  tbe  shareholdera'  capital 
amounts  to  over  thirty-one  thousand  poonda  ;  that 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  oompany,  after  pio« 
viding  for  that  capital,  was  over  twelve  thousand  in 
1852,  over  eleven  in  the  folio  «ing  year,  and  agaia 
over  twelve  in  the  last  account  registered.  The 
company  had  gained  £276  upon  two  years*  trading ; 
but  if  they  have  issued  any  life  assurance  poUciei^ 
the  risks  have  increased  by  all  that  sum  in  two 
years  probably.  We  would  advise  the  direotors  of 
the  Defender  to  comply  with  the  object  of  the 
act. 

The  Deposit  and  General  Life  Aasuranoe  Com- 
pany was  completely  registered  in  1852,  a&d  it 
ceased  its  existence  in  the  present  year.  The  loss 
by  its  operations  has  fallen,  we  believe^  upon  the 
shareholders,  who  should  bear  such  defiineneet. 
The  company,  at  the  close  of  1852,  had  inearrad  a 
deficiency  of  four  thousand  pounds ;  next  year,  we 
collect  from  the  account  that  thedefioien<^  was  hi- 
creased  by  eleven  thousand  pounds.  Matten  were 
not  improved  at  the  close  of  1854,  for  that  aeoouat 
even  shows  a  defalcation  of  nearly  two  tbonaand 
pounds  by  the  original  secretary,  who  suffers 
punishment  on  that  account.  The  trausaetioaa  of 
the  company  were  large,  and  the  receipts  for  pie* 
roiums  in  the  last  year  of  the  registered  aeooonts, 
amounted  to  £7,632 ;  but  the  business  was  over* 
borne  by  its  charges. 

The  Diadem  having  existed  for  only  two  yean^ 
has  registered  no  aocount. 

The  Durham  and  Northumberiand  Compai^, 
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formed  for  all  assurance  purposes,  at  the  same  date, 
is  in  the  same  position. 

The  East  of  England  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Company  is  over  six  years  old.  The  balance-sheets 
seem  to  be  registered  out  of  place.  Thus,  we  have 
the  sheets  for  the  first  and  seoond  years ;  the  third 
is  wanting,  and  the  fourth  is  supplied.  Chelms- 
ford is  its  place  of  business,  and  its  expenditure  is 
kept  within  judicious  limits.  The  entire  cost  for 
preliminaries  and  all  other  matters,  for  the  first  two 
years,  was  only  £1,470,  and  the  balance  on  hand 
was  over  ten  thousand,  of  which  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  are  capital.  The  expenditure  on  the 
fourth  year  is  over  three  thousand  pounds,  in* 
duding  claims,  and  the  receipts  from  the  current 
business  exceed  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
A  misprint  may  have  occurred  on  this  page  of  the 
blue  book,  for  it  contains  several;  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  balance-sheet  of  the  fourth  may  be 
that  of  the  third  year.  lu  either  case  the  company 
should  register  its  accounts  with  greater  prompti- 
tude, especially  as  the;  seem  to  be  favourable. 

The  Eastern  Marine  Insurance  Company  is  not 
in  the  line  of  our  investigations,  or  we  should  say 
that  its  accounts  are  not  distinct ;  but  it  belongs 
to  men  of  ample  means,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  pro- 
vide for  its  operations.  They  should  also  provide 
us  with  exemplary  account  making. 

The  Eclipse  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company 
began  with  a  bad  name  two  years  since,  registered 
its  first  year's  account,  and  expired  in  the  second. 
Its  first  year's  income  was  a  little  over  one 
hundred,  and  the  operations  had  left  a  deficiency  of 
seven  hundred  pounds. 

The  Emperor  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company 
was  completely  registered  at  different  dates,  in  its 
separate  objects,  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  ac- 
counts are  not  registered,  but  the  directors  fur- 
nished us  with  the  particulars.  Their  preliminary 
expenses  are  not  large,  and  they  have  been  paid  in 
shares.  The  current  expenses  are  low,  and  the 
income  is  nearly  sixteen  hundred  pounds  annually ; 
which,  for  a  young  company  that  has  restricted  its 
outlay,  is  considered  good  in  the  second  year. 

The  Empire  not  having  yet  been  two  years  in 
existence,  has  not  registered  accounts;  but  we 
have  received  a  copy  of  the  balance-sheet  to  the 
end  of  last  year.  The  paid-up  capital  was  over 
eleven  thousand  pounds;  the  income  from  pre- 
miums exceeded  fifteen  hundred;  and  the  total 
receipts  were  more  than  thirteen  thousand.  The 
preliminary  expenses  exceed  seven  hundred,  and  the 
current  expenses  are  over  nineteen  hundred  pounds. 
The  first  yearns  business  almost  necessarily  leaves 
a  loss,  wldch  the  subsequent  years  are  expected  to 
redeem,  in  a  company  where  adequate  capital  is 
employed. 

The  Engineers,  Masonic,  and  Universal  Mutual 
Life  Assurance  Society  is  eight  years  old.  The 
accounts  of  four  years  are  registered  in  the  report, 
and  we  have  received  a  copy  of  last  yeai^s  account. 
The  income  for  1851  was  nearly  nine,  the  expendi- 
tuze  nearer  tax  thousand  pounds  ;  in  the  following 


year  the  income  was  nearly  ten  and  the  expenditure 
over  seven  thousand  pounds.  The  next  is  agaia 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  seven ;  the  following 
year  produces  proportions  of  ten  to  eig;bt  and  one* 
third.  The  account  for  the  last  yeur  skowa  aa 
income  of  £12,886,  with  an  outlay  of  £ll,i6S^ 
irrespective  of  a  bonus  of  £1,398,  which  the 
directors,  as  they  say,  have  been  advised  by  Mr. 
Scratehley  to  declare.  The  company  has  hiUierto 
been  conducted  on  the  mutual  principle^  although 
an  issue  of  shares  is  now  propoaed  ;  bat  we  eaa 
see  from  the  published  figures  no  mateiiala  for  a 
bonus.  The  claims  upon  the  company'a  funds  is 
the  five  accounts  before  us  form  one  and  aix-teatlia, 
twelve,  sixteen,  thirty-four,  and  thirty-six  per  eeot. 
upon  the  amount  of  premiums  received  daring  the 
years.  The  last  year's  account  would  have  gifa 
sixty  per  cent.,  except  for  re-assuranoea.  The  di- 
rectors claim  credit  for  refusing  many  offen  ol 
doubtful  assurances,  and  among  others^  poiiaes 
upon  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Ann  Palmer  and  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Palmer — for  one  thousand  on  ibe  first,  and 
fifteen  hundred  on  the  second ;  while  tbey  oonfiBB 
their  highest  risks  to  fifteen  hundred  poniuls.  Hk 
desire  to  dedare  a  bonus  is  extiemelj  natoral,  bat 
we  doubt  whether  all  mutual  oompaniea  ahoold  aot 
defer  the  operation  until  they  pooaeaa  a  luge 
accumulated  fund. 

The  English  and  Cambrian  Aasuraaoe  Sodety 
was  formed  six  years  since  upon  the  pn^krietaiy 
principle.  Three  annual  aoooonta  are  legisterBd 
here,  terminating  with  1864.  The  inoooM  on  the 
first  is  two  thousand,  and  the  expendilure  is  Ofcr 
five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds ;  upon  tke 
second,  the  income  is  above  three  anda  half  ihoaaand, 
and  the  expenditure  is  only  two  hundred  poaodi 
over  that  sum ;  upon  the  tlurd  the  inoonis  la  aesrif 
four,  and  the  expenditure  is  over  six  ibooMnd 
pounds.  The  excess  of  expenditore  is  £5,749,  or 
thereby.  The  directors  in  the  second  and  third  of 
these  accounts  cancel  their  claim  for  lees.  Thef 
have  also  discontinued  expensive  and  onprodaetirc 
branches ;  and  the  results  would  have  been  favoar 
able  on  the  third  account,  except  for  heavy  daists; 
which  are  included  in  the  outlay ;  while  preKmiiiaiy 
expenses  appear  in  all  these  figures.  The  propor- 
tion of  claims  to  premiums  on  the  first  of  these 
accounts,  is  only  a  little  over  three ;  on  the  aeeoad, 
it  is  ten ;  but  upon  the  third,  it  comes  ap  to  se- 
venty-eight per  cent. 

The  English  and  Foreign  Life  Aasoiaaoe  GoaH 
pany  is  only  four  years  old,  and  regtatncs  aoooants 
to  the  close  of  last  year.  The  tfaird  acooont  t^ 
pears  to  include  the  two  which  pceoede  it;  sad 
separated  from  the  capital,  deposit,  twd  loan  soeoaa^ 
wc  consider  that  the  income  of  the  company  lias 
not  exceeded  £3,800,  while  its  expcDditare  n 
£11,650,  or  nearly.  The  preliminaiy  expeases  sis 
nearly  equal  to  the  premiums,  and  the  chaigas  ftr 
the  management  are  above  them ;  while  the  daias 
and  re-assurances  form  forty-three  per  seat,  of 
the  receipts ;  of  which  the  diums  are  tweBfy-sefCB 
per  cent.    The  capital  subaeribed  la  £65,000  rf 
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vhich  £2,710  lOs.  haa  been  paid.  This  ia  the  state- 
ment made  in  1853,  bat  last  year  the  sabseribed 
capital  is  given  at  one-third  of  the  sum ;  although 
the  payments  remain  as  before.  In  their  aeeount 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  the  auditors  treat  pre- 
liminary expenses  as  an  asset;  but  that  is  allow- 
able only  to  the  extent  of  a  balance  dne  in  an 
estabUshed  concern. 

The  English  and  Irish  Chnroh  Uniyersity  As- 
sQianoe  Society  is  three  years  old,  and  has 
registered  no  accounts ;  but  the  delay  must  have 
arisen  from  an  omission,  as  we  haye  received  a 
copy  of  last  year's  bidance-sheet,  showing  an 
income  from  premiums  of  £4,032  5s.  lOd.,  and  an 
expenditure  of  £3,599  18s.  lOd.  A  sum  of  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds  is  charged  to  outfit  aud  ex- 
tension account,  and  five  hundred  pounds  are  dne 
by  the  estate  of  Strahan  and  Company.  The 
expense  of  the  second  year  approaches  closely  to 
the  income ;  but  a  large  business  has  been  secured, 
and  the  current  or  third  year  of  the  company, 
which  appears  to  be  proprietary,  will  probably 
amend  that  state  of  matters. 

The  English  Widow's  Fund  is  nine  years  old. 
The  title  is  borrowed,  doubtless,  from  the  great 
Scottish  society  of  that  name ;  but  many  years  must 
pass  before  its  accumulations  can  mtl  the  vast 
amount  secured  to  the  elder  society.  The  accounts 
registered  by  this  company  are  for  1852  and  the 
foUowing  year.  In  round  numbers  their  assets,  at 
the  dose  of  the  first  year,  may  be  stated  at  nine 
and  a  half,  and  of  the  second  of  these  years  at 
eleven  and  a  half,  thousands  of  pounds.  Their  in- 
come for  the  year  being  seven  and  a  half  thousand 
pounds,  their  outlay  must  have  swallowed  up 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  five  thousand 
pounds.  The  account  gives  that  amount,  including 
annuities  and  claims,  and  the  amount  is  large.  For 
the  two  years  the  total  receipts  of  the  company,  for 
annuities  and  assurances,  were  close  upon  eighteen 
thousand  pounds;  yet  the  assets  for  these  two 
years,  and  four  that  preceded  them,  so  far  as  we  ob- 
serve, are  only  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  company,  before  the  close  of  1853,  obtained  a 
good  business,  and  all  similar  companies  should,  in 
that  position,  establish  a  strong  fund,  in  preference 
to  expensive  extensions.  Claims  cannot  be  abso- 
lutely regulated.  They  fall  in  very  irregularly. 
Thus,  in  1852,  the  claims  upon  the  premium  fund 
of  this  company  were  sixty  per  cent,  of  its 
receipts,  while  in  the  following  year  they  were 
only  eleven  per  cent.  Although  the  average  of 
life  may  be  depended  upon  in  society  at  large,  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  the  experience  of  assurance  com- 
panies, unless  upon  a  very  comprehensive  scale, 
▼ill  not  supply  this  average. 

The  Equita^e  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  es- 
tablished six  years  since.  It  is  a  proprietary  com- 
puiy,  and  has  called  up  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 
onc'fifth  of  its  capital.  The  expenses  of  establishing 
the  company  were  unusually  large,  being  over 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  while  the  cost  of  the 
Brussels  and  Paris  agency,  both  now  extinguished. 


was  nearly  two  thousand  pounds  further.  The 
business  done  is  very  extensive,  but  has  been 
obtained,  up  to  the  dose  of  1854,  by  a  loss  of 
£17,000.  The  salaries,  commissions,  and  other 
charges,  are  upon  a  grand  scale ;  but,  as  the  share- 
holders have  provided  ample  means,  and  the  risks 
expire  with  each  year,  the  public  have  little  interest 
in  the  matter. 

The  Era  Assurance  Sodety  is  four  years  old. 
Its  paid  up  capital  was,  last  year,  £6,409 10s.  Its 
income  had  reached  £^412  6s.  7d.  Its  expenses 
were  considerable,  and  were  paid  partly  out  of  the 
shareholders  capital,  which  they  exhausted.  The 
loan  account  was  nearly  balanced,  by  deposits  on 
one  side  and  investments  upon  the  other.  At  the 
close  of  1855,  the  cash  on  hand  amounted  to 
eleven  hundred  pounds.  Upon  prctliminary  ex- 
penses, leasehold  property,  and  furniture,  nearly 
four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  bad  been  ex- 
pended. In  addition  to  the  cash  on  hand,  sums 
were  due  to  the  company,  which  with,  its  reserve 
fund,  exceeded  £2,200.  The  claims  had  been  very 
small.  The  re-assurances  formed  a  considerable 
item. 

The  General  Indemnity  Assurance  Company  has 
for  two  and  a  half  years  promised  to  insure  appli- 
cants against  all  contingendes,  but  has  not  pub- 
lished an  acccount. 

The  General  Live  Stock  Insurance  Company  ia 
not  two  years  old,  but  has  its  accounts  regbtmd 
for  the  first  seven  months.  Its  capital  paid  up 
was  three  thousand  aud  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
as  its  debts,  though  small,  exceed  its  cash  balance, 
which  is  smaller,  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
the  expenditure  on  the  formation  of  the  company, 
including  the  balance  between  the  premiums  re* 
ceived  and  the  claims  paid,  is  three  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds. 

The  Gresham,  for  an  existence  of  eight  years, 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  the  collection  of 
an  immense  business.  Its  paid-up  capital  twelve* 
months  ago  was  over  twenty-one  thousand  pounds. 
The  claims  in  1852  were  thirteen  per  cent. ;  in  the 
next  year  twenty-six ;  in  the  following  twenty-eight; 
and  in  1855  nearly  seventeen  per  cent,  upon  the 
premiums  received.  The  amounts  are  irreguhur« 
but  they  are  light.  The  expenses  and  payments 
for  all  purposes  on  the  accounts  for  the  last  two 
years  given,  are  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the 
premia.  The  company,  in  these  circumstances, 
is  forming  rapidly  a  lai^  accumulation— as  all  life 
insurance  companies,  at  its  period  of  existence,  if 
they  are  to  end  well,  should  do. 

The  Halifax,  Bradford,  and  Keighley  Fire  and 
Life  Company,  commenced  more  than  ten  years 
ago  and  dissolved  some  time  since,  has  only  regis- 
tered its  accounts  to  the  close  of  1853,  when  it 
was  acting  with  apparent  profit  and  prudence.  It 
suffered  a  serious  loss  in  that  year  from  fires,  ren- 
dering its  expenses  and  outlay  nearly  double  its 
income ;  but  it  had  a  well  established  business,  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £58,470,  and  funds  in  hand 
equal  to  £62,000,  with  an  annual  income  of  £7,500, 
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odlectcd  at  15  per  ceat.  for  all  expenses.  This 
company *s  business  was,  we  believe,  sold  to  a  Lon- 
don concern. 

The  Herald  Life  Company  was  registered 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  could  of  course  have  lit- 
tle to  report  at  the  close  of  the  last  year.  The 
Home  and  IToreign  Mutual  began  more  than  four 
years  ago,  was  dissolved,  and  registered  no  ac- 
counts. 

The  Home  Counties  and  Qeneral  was  completely 
registered  three  years  since.  The  second  ycar*s 
account  only  is  registered  in  the  last  return.  That 
year  was  not  fortunate,  as  the  claims  were  £893 15s. 
exceeding  the  income  from  premiums  by  £4:6  12s. 
The  expenses  reached  £2,700,  all  falling  on  capital. 

The  Hope  was  completely  registered  in  April  of 
1852,  and  had  a  subscribed  capital  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  with  nearly  ten  per  cent.  paid. 
In  sixteen  months  it  had  received  deposits  of  one 
and  premiums  of  rather  above  five  thousand 
pounds,  and  its  expenditure  for  all  purposes  ex- 
ceeded seven  thousand  pounds.  The  claims  were 
only  for  two  hundred  pounds.  The  next  account 
incorporates  and  thus  repeats  five  months  of  the 
former,  causing  some  confusion ;  but  the  result  of 
the  latter  period  would  have  been  better  than  the 
former  if  the  claims  had  not  advanced  rapidly ; 
although  not  more  than  might  have  been  anticipa- 
ted. Nearly  fifteen  thousand  pounds  had  been  ex- 
pended in  procuring  a  business  of  four  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  of  which  over  two  thousand 
pounds,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  paid-up  capital, 
had  been  given  for  shareholders*  interest,  and  by  thus 
much  swelled  the  loss.  The  company  was  mutual 
nominally,  but  the  paid-up  and  also  the  subscribed 
capital  was  employed  as  a  guarantee. 

The  Householders'  Company  is  a  little  over  four 
years  old,  but  only  registers  accounts  for  its  first 
year.  Its  capital,  loans  from  the  directors,  and 
premiums,  divide  into  almost  equal  sums,  forming 
a  total  of  £5,852  2a.  Its  assets  at  the  end  of  the 
year  amounted  to  £2,523  lis.  8d. ;  expense  of 
eslablishment  and  first  year's  business  £3,328  7s.  4d. 
There  were  no  claims.  The  transactions  were  all 
upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  loss  on  the  first  year's 
business  was  not  a  reason  for  despairing  of  the 
Householders'. 

The  Indemnity  Insurance  Company  has  regis- 
tered no  accounts  within  four  years,  and  must  be 
defunct  or  suspended.  The  India  and  London 
Life  keeps  the  Indenmity  in  countenance ;  being  of 
the  same  date  without  any  registered  account. 

The  Industrial  and  General  Life  Assurance  and 
Deposit  Company  is  seven  years  old;  and  its 
accounts  for  the  first  two  years  result  in  capital 
£8,251.,  premiums  £6,9i{J,  deposits  £2,463, 
balance  from  Friendly  Society  £524,  we  omit  pence 
and  shillings,  which  would  make  the  total 
£18,189  1?.  9d.  The  expenditure  during  that 
period  is  £13,377  IGs.  4d. ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
assets  of  £4,811  5s.  5d.  The  account  is  candidly 
stated,  but  the  outlay  appears  to  be  extravagant. 
The  ne.\t  year's  account  is  given  in  a  diflferent 


form.  It  is  a  balance  sheet  of  assets  against 
capital  and  liabilities,  without  any  statemeat  of 
the  business  done,  except  an  adverse  bahmee  upon 
that  account  for  the  year  of  £416  5s.  Aa  addi- 
tion of  £6,168  is  made  to  the  capital.  The 
deposits  are  reduced,  but  the  balance  from  the 
Friendly  Society  is  quadrupled.  The  balance  o( 
cash,  loans  granted,  and  securities,  in  consequeace 
of  the  increase  of  capital,  was  brought  up  to  tea 
thousand.  The  account  for  the  following  jear 
exhibits  a  favourable  balance  from  business  of 
£3,467  5s.  6d.,  while  ten  and  a-half  montb  of  the 
last  year  yield  a  similar  gain  of  £6,210  12s.  li; 
making  together  £9,677  78.  8d.,  which,  with  an 
increase  of  capital  over  the  two  accounts  of  £4,i31, 
bring  the  balance  on  hand  to  £16,354.  This  is  a 
large  sum,  yet  short  of  the  capital  by  £2,191 
That  sum,  and  all  the  balances  from  the  Yn&dl; 
Society  business,  the  deposits,  and  the  premiiuns, 
have  been  spent  in  the  formation  of  the  bosiuess. 
The  shareholders  evidently  have  considerable 
wealth,  and  they  are  struggling  to  make  a  bnsincss. 
If  the  current  accounts  had  been  published  ve 
should  have  known  more  of  their  progress,  vhidi 
has  brought  them  into  a  large  trade. 

The  Justice  Assurance  Company  is  not  tvelve- 
months  old,  has  registered  no  accounts,  and  is  not 
yet,  we  fear,  so  successful  as  its  name  dcscrrcs. 
The  Lancashire  Debts  Guarantee  Company  is  of 
the  same  age,  and  is  similarly  situated  as  to 
accouuts. 

The  Kent  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  las 
existed  for  five  years,  witli  a  gradually  increasm* 
business,  which,  in  1852,  brought  in  £4,7S4 19s., 
and  the  expenses  were  £5,917  8s.  9d.  The  bosi- 
ness  has  been  enlarged,  until,  in  1855,  the  premianis 
reached  £14,143  15s.  lid ;  with  an  outiaj  &f 
£9,651  Is.,  of  which,  however,  nearly  tveulj 
per  cent,  was  for  new  branches.  The  compauj 
has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  its  dains. 
They  were  in  the  first  year  twenty-eight ;  in  the 
second,  seventeen  and  a  half;  in  the  third,  rather 
under  ten ;  in  the  fourth  year,  nine  per  cent,  upoa 
the  amounts  paid  in  each  year  respectiFcly  for  po- 
licies. The  premiums  for  re-assurances  arc  in  the 
last  year  almost  equivalent  to  the  chums.  Tbe 
company  shows  a  balance  in  its  favour  at  the  dose 
of  last  year  of  £31,398  8s.  Id.;  of  which  the  calcula- 
ted difference  between  the  value  of  the  pohciesand 
of  the  premiums  is  £16,614. 

The  Lancashire  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany is  scarcely  four  years  old,  but  its  affiurs^Tc 
been  conducted  with  great  energy.  In  the  Ue 
department,  for  the  first  year  the  inw^^  ^ 
slightly  over  six,  in  the  second  a  fraction  uudcr 
ten,  in  the  third  a  similar  fraction  under  fonrtw^^ 
thousand  pounds  ;  at  an  expenditure,  on  all  groond^ 
in  the  first  year  of  thirty-two,  in  the  second  cJ 
nearly  forty-five,  and  in  the  third  of  sixtj*nine  per 
cent,  on  the  amounts  stated.  The  claims  ufca 
the  Lancashire  by  deaths,  have  been  in  the  fiR* 
year  under  two,  in  the  second  twelve  and  a  hw, 
in  the  third  thirty-four  per  cent.    The  balance  is 
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faroar  of  the  Life  department  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  was  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Pire  department  has  not  been  so  successful ; 
for  although  the  premiums  received  have  reached 
eighty-four,  and  the  losses  were  only  sixty-seven, 
thousand  pounds,  yet  the  balance  of  seventeen 
thoQsand  pounds  has  been  far  over-expended  in  the 
details,  and  that  circumstance,  conjoined  to  other 
accounts  we  have  seen,  confirms  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained by  some  parties  for  a  considerable  time, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  fire  insurance  company 
is  aa  expensive  and  a  hazardous  undertaking.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  this  company  is  £lHfi4tO,  in- 
curring a  large  annual  outlay  for  interest,  but 
affording  an  unusual  guarantee  of  safety  in  a  new 
company.  The  general  balance  in  favour  of  the 
company,  in  both  departments,  is  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand pounds. 

The  Law  Fire  Lisurance  Company  has  been 
successful  in  making  profits  out  of  tliis  business. 
Its  capital  is  £125,000,  and  its  reserved  fund,  at 
the  close  of  1854,  had  reached  £30,460.  This  was 
the  result  of  nine  years*  perseverance.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  transactions  are  not  given,  but  the 
results  afford  a  favourable  balance  upon  each  of 
the  four  statements  contained  in  this  report.  The 
receipts  of  the  company  for  1854  were  sixty-six, 
and  their  payments  amounted  to  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  leaving  a  good  profit,  although  the  smaller 
of  the  four  periods.  The  disposal  of  the  capital 
and  of  the  reserve  fund,  is  distinctly  and  fully 
given. 

The  Land  Property  Assurance  and  Trusts 
Society  is  six  years  of  age.  Its  accounts  are  not 
80  precisely  stated.  Irrespective  of  the  profit  oi* 
loss  of  the  risks  on  the  policies,  the  company  claim 
to  have  cleared  in  the  first  year  £640,  and  in  the 
second  £3,155,  while  in  March,  1864,  they  give 


the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Oompany  at  £14,38S ; 
but  that  includes  the  original  capital.  In  the. year 
ending  March,  1854,  all  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
pany reach  £5,756,  and  the  premiums  are  only 
£6,286 ;  and  in  the  previous  year  the  expenses 
were  £6,246,  and  the  income  from  premiums  was 
£5,951.  These  expenses  include  the  claims  which, 
in  1853,  were  almost  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in  1854, 
not  ten  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

We  think  that  where  the  income  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds  annually  has  been  secured,  the 
expenses  should  not  carry  off  the  whole  sum,  unless 
the  shareholders  are  willing  to  take  a  large  risk,  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  large  business. 

It  is  true  that  an  ample  expenditure  may  lead  to 
an  enlarged  business,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
this  company;  but  the  outlay  is  not  applied 
judiciously  to  that  object  in  many  cases. 

We  wiU  exhaust  the  return  in  the  next  number, 
with  the  conviction  that  we  are  serving  thus  no 
persons  more  than  the  shareholders  in  proprietary 
companies,  who,  in  almost  every  ease,  may  remodel 
their  business,  so  as  to  render  it  safe  and  useful 
both  to  the  policy-holders  and  to  themselves.  They 
must,  in  seeking  this  object,  resist  the  temptation 
of  withdrawing  dividends  from  the  capital,  under 
the  specious  name  of  interest,  where  none  has  been 
earned.  It  is  frequently  paid  where  the  income  is 
not  met  otherwise  by  the  revenue. 

In  mutual  companies  the  insured  should  enlarge 
the  reserved  fund,  rather  than  receive  a  bonus 
under  any  shape,  until  the  profits  derived  from 
their  joint  operations  become,  not  a  matter  of  cal- 
culation only,  but  of  sight — a  balance  which  they 
can  handle  and  touch.  The  errors  of  a  surplus 
above  expectancy  or  requirement  is  easily  adjusted. 
The  want  of  money  is  in  all  cases  a  thoroughly 
different  matter. 
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*'  Some  melodioas  plot 
Of  beechcn  green,  and  shadows  numberless." 


0  WHEaSi  within  the  whole  wide  world,  is  he 
Who  hath  not  tome  sweet  spot  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  beside — where  he  would  wish  ip  flee 
Whene'er  earth's  rexing  cares  lia?e  come  too  near 
His  bnging  spirit — where  his  life  may  be 
1  Lethe-land,  and  the  cold  world  m4^y  seem, 
All  dim  and  distant,  as  a  long  evanished  dream? 

For  there  are  leasoni  when  out  hearts  rejoice 
To  dwdl  in  holy  silence  and  alone ; 
When  e'en  the  whisper  of  a  friendly  Yoice 
Strite  an  nnbidden  chord  amid  the  tone 


Of  our  thought  music ;  when  the  calm  andlnU 
Of  Nature's  presence,  make  our  hearts  too  fall 
Of  wild  poetic  yearnings  for  the  beautiful, 

For  idle  talk ;  thus  poets  ever  lore 
To  haunt  some  nook  of  kindred  solitude, 
Whose  soft  and  drowsy  influence  can  mote 
The  strange  wild  fancies  of  a  rhymiog  mood  -, 

For  Fancy  cau  her  pinions  better  proTO 

Amid  the  soundless  awe  and  solitude 

Of  the  lone  hillside,  or  the  dim  mysterious  wood. 

3  J  8 
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XT  BOWIX  or  ITALY. 


Wttlib  mj  gnta  itood  a  bowar  of  gnso, 

So  foUoa  with  a  robo  oT  hatf  ihiao 

That  by  the  ourdflsseye  'twu  oft  nmeea ; 

Whilo  all  around  the  merry  breeset  played. 
To  breathe  the  fragranoe  of  the  Hovers  that  Hong 
Their  perftimed  cnpi  the  ity  leaves  among, 
And  o*er  the  trellis  sides  in  rioh  Inxnriaaoe  hang. 

I  may  not  praise  too  veil  this  hover  of  mine : 

Hov  roses  blashing  o'er  the  bttioe  crept : 

Hov  vantonly  the  vild  vood  egjantine, 

The  clematis^  and  modest  jasmine  leapt 
From  point  to  point,  and  in  bng  vreaths  did  tvina ; 
Then,  gently  dropping,  tiled  each  dim  recess 
With  all  sveet  odours,  and  a  wealth  of  feveliaess. 

Within  the  bower  a  mossy  conch  wu  spread 
Amid  the  note  of  a  gnarled  trse,  which  thnmgh 
The  arching  prison  roof  had  thmst  its  head. 
And  (na  and  swaykss  in  the  fresh  air  grew ; 
Then  all  aronnd  it  cast  a  leafy  shade. 
And  with  its  branches  fiirmed  a  doable  roof, 
In  summei's  ilowery  time  both  rain  and  sunshine  proot 

Hard  by,  from  ont  a  snowy  marUe  base. 
Swift  as  a  loosened  dove  a  fountain  sprang. 
Pare  as  a  holy  thoaght  i  in  sparkling  grace. 
By  dij  and  nighty  a  ceaseless  song  it  sang. 
As  though  to  tell  its  joy  it  always  soaght ; 
TiU  each  soft  brease  with  viawkai  spray  was  franght. 
And  erer  to  the  bowar  a  dripping  oooboss  bronghl. 

This  fiuiy  bower  I  named  **  of  Italy  j*' 
For  maiiy  a  tiam  in  udness  I  had  deemed. 
That  only  in  that  sunny  dime  could  be 
So  bir  a  spot ;  and  here  I  often  dreamed 
Uyself  swift  home  across  the  bluest  sea. 
And  kpped  in  flowers  where,  *neath  a  Roman  sky, 
Alastor  and  the  hapless  Adonais  lie. 

When  my  whole  soul  grew  faint  with  summer  heat» 
Pleasant  it  wu  to  lie  with  half-shut  eyes ; 
And  through  the  portal  of  the  cool  retreat 
Dreamily  watch  the  fountain  swiftly  rise ; 
Or  in  the  calm  of  silent  summer  CTca, 
When  the  soft  dew  dripped  gently  on  the  eaves. 
And  fell  with  spirit  sound  on  sleeping  flowers  and  leaves. 

And  best  I  loved  mj  bower  amid  the  glare 
Of  iieroe  noonday ;  for  then  its  coolness  fell 
Mora  aweetly  on  my  spirit,  and  the  air 
Brought  blyther  echoea  of  the  foontain'a  tale : 
Then  roae  and  eglantine  wore  looks  more  fiur, 
And  every  laughing  flow'nt  seemed  to  keep 
A  friendly  watch  o'er  me,  yet  tempted  soothing  sleep. 


Then  vondiMs  thooghfts  MM  iaaUag  fbsaas^  Byku, 
FaU  often  cdoand  by  the  flowra^s  has ; 
And  from  the  music  of  the  ibanlfs  nfram 
The  key-Boto  of  their  muaiag  strain  fliay  inw. 
Boms  hovered  sadly  o'er  the  vanished  peat| 
And  sought  to  call  again  joys  flsd  too  Act, 
Or  boldly  sailed  into  the  future,  dim  and  vart. 


And  soBmracalled  dear  mtBMriaa  of  i 
Who  with  me  on  the  earthnoasovaisi^ifaVi 
But  waaiy  grown  of  all  ita  tinl  and  woaa, 
On  hope-wrought  pinions  swift  had  iova  avay. 
Tet  memory  in  gloom  not  alwaya  roae ; 
For  oft  she  brought  me  visions  of  the  joy 
In  careless  childhood  tasted,  free  tnm  all  aDof. 

Or,  dreaming  of  the  ftitara,  than  I  by. 
Till  my  whole  soul  was  wrapped  m  fruitless  itrifc 
To  know  the  seorat  of  my  daatiny. 
And  whether  grief  or  joy  should  rale  my  Kb— 
Dreams  of  that  bTing  one  who  by  my  side 
Should  bravely  atom  lifoPs  angry  fbaming  tide, 
And  boldly  front  with  me  man*a  drsaded  seoia  and  prik 

There  by  my  ikney— magie  workman  sh»— 
Were  many  air-bailt  caatka  pronffly  laiaad ; 
Yet  many  a  time  I  aad]y  movmed  to  ses 
Their  gilded  turrets  vaniah  whibt  I  gaaad, 
Or  ere  half-buih  diaadve  all  ailmtity ; 
As  a  pale  doud,  lit  by  the  riaing  aun, 
Fkdes  in  the  blue  serene  ere  half  the  day  be  doae. 

Not  an  thus  vanished.    There  ware  some  vUbIiiIso' 
Unshattered  by  the  toudi  of  mining  eare; 
Where  "doll  raaUty,"  that  fee  ao  nde 
To  all  aweet  viaionings,  might  never  dara 
To  aeek  an  entrance ;  where  my  ^irit  dwdt, 
Lapped  in  dysian  Uiss  on  earth  ne'er  felt, 
And  nursed  by  holy  dreams  firom  wordly  cyw  that  mK. 

The  heart  is  cold — the  haman  aoal  ia  dall— 
That  to  my  aoag  hath  no  reaponaive  dund ; 
To  whoae  tired  aense  the  bleaaed  after  hU 
Which  followa  toil  or  caray  apeaka  no  kind  vod, 
And  opae  no  portal  of  the  beantifal— 
To  whom  is  never  shown  the  chorions  way 
From  the  darl:  night  of  sense  to  faney's  brightsr  d^, 


O,  man  of  sorrow !  who  wonld'st  faia  lay  dava 
Some  portion  of  thy  weary  weight  of  osrs ; 
Who  fain  wonld'st  laugh  at  Fortune's  ckiHy  *»«- 
Weave  for  thy  londy  hoars  a  bow^  fiur, 
Where  ne'er  may  brood  the  doud  adveiaily, 
Bat  each  fleet  moment  miniater  to  thee 
Dreama  such  u  dwell  within  my  *Bover  of  H^* 
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Thb  half-hotiday  and  short  hoar  reform  has  arrived 
at  a  faronrable  position.  It  has  become  fashionable. 
We  refoiee  in  the  impulse  that  Lord  Stanley  and 
his  friends  baTo  giTen,  and  may  yet  give,  to  this 
cause.  Advantages  are  connected  with  an  aris- 
tocraoy.  They  can  smooth  the  way  to  many  ex- 
cellent reforms  in  social  economy.  Already  they 
have  done  something  to  advance  this  measure.  By- 
ud-bye  fashionable  milliners  in  the  west  end  of 
Londonnrast  make  it  clear  and  plain  that  their  work- 
rooms are  dosed  by  six  on  five  days  of  the  working 
evenings  of  each  week,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
sixth,  to  keep  their  easterners.  Orders  in  haste 
will  be  considered  symptoms  of  poverty,  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  signs  of  leprosy.  According  to 
the  proverb — "The  sound  of  a  good  bell  is  heard 
far,  bat  the  sound  of  a  bad  bell  is  heard  farther" — 
the  contagion  in  favour  of  health  and  good  morals 
will  not  spread  rapidly,  like  wildfire,  or  anything 
else  that  ie  decisive  and  quick  in  its  motions.  It 
will  require  help  and  watching  for  many  days  and 
nights — ^because  it  opposes  human  passions,  and 
prejudioes  of  adamantine  strength.  It  resists  that 
love  of  money  which  may  be  at  the  root  of  every 
evil.  The  world  would  not  have  one  stitch  fewer 
to  take  if  they  were  all  taken  within  eight  or  ten 
hours  daily,  instead  of  sixteen  to  twenty  hours ; 
but  employers  fear  that  a  smaller  number  of  them 
might  be  done  in  their  establishment,  and  they 
work  on  less  to  oblige  their  customers  than  to 
overreach  their  neighbours.  Similar  selfishness 
pervades  other  trades,  under  the  guise  of  accommo- 
dating the  puUio ;  until  that  public  find  themselves 
eoskved  utterly— for  their  own  advantage  and 
oonvenienoe. 

A  complete  reform  of  the  fashionable  quarters 
of  the  metropolis  would  influence  all  the  aristocra- 
tii^  annuitant  and  half-pay  towns ;  and  would  be 
less  obviously  felt  in  the  manufacturing  and  naati- 
cal  towns.  Even  in  London  itself,  Bermondsey 
bas  very  little  sympathy  with  Belgravia,  although 
thej  are  not  widely  separated  by  distance.  The 
hitter  has  its  Bermondsey  prednets  concealed 
behind  ita  glare  of  paint  and  whitewashing  ;  some 
of  their  odd  comers  do  not  indeed  take  the  trouble 
of  ocmoealing  themselves.  We  once  attempted  to 
investigate  the  ecclesiastical  usi^es  of  St.  Barnabas. 
This  fashionable  centre  of  traetarian  practices  was 
folly  occupied  by  a  curious  congregation,  split  into 
two  parts  ;  in  that  particular  resembliug  the  hard- 
working Moravians — ^for  the  males  were  turned  to 
the  left  and  the  females  to  the  right,  upon  passing 
through  the  porch.  The  arrangement  is  a  practi- 
cal expositiott  of  the  Mahommedan  or  Mormon 
doctriiwa  r^;arding  the  inferiority  of  the  female 
workl.  A  man  loses  his  wife  or  daughter  during 
the  service,  upon  the  plea,  we  presume,  that  the 
attention  of  the  daughter  might  be  disturbed  by 
the  presence  of  her  father  upon  the  same  bench  or 
a  the  suae  pew  during  worship.    We  comprehend 


the  Jewish  practice  of  filing  females  upwards  to  a 
partially  screened  gallery.  It  originates  in  Oriental 
jealousies ;  but  the  paltry  imitation  of  the  west 
has  no  similarfoundation,  and  is  merdy  troublesome. 
As  families  worship  Qod  together  at  home,  we  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  but  many  reasons 
why  they  should,  occupy  the  same  pew  in  a  church. 

Everything  was  done,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  most 
canonical  manner,  and  according  to  the  rubric,  as 
interpreted  by  the  authorities  of  the  place ;  within 
St.  Barnabas ;  but  without  the  building,  and  dose 
to  its  consecrated  materials,  some  butchers  and 
greengrocers  were  pushing  trade,  and  most  inhar- 
moniously  asking  "  wbo'U  buy  ?"  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  or  rather  noon ;  but  the  multitude  were 
still  engaged  in  bargaining  for  ribs,  or  sirloins,  or 
steaks,  or  in  providing  cauliflower  and  potatoes  for 
dinner.  According  to  our  notion,  it  would  have 
been  a  canonical  and  proper  practice  to  have  helped 
these  people  to  leisure  and  money  for  this  work  on 
Saturday ;  indeed  a  more  acceptable  course  in  every 
way  than  many  others  that  were  followed  there. 
But  the  neighbourhood  was  obviously  a  slice  of 
Bermondsey  engrafted  on  Belgravia,  only  the  sped- 
men  was  worse  than  the  stock. 

The  example  of  the  Court  quarter  and  the  Court 
suburb  cannot  penetrate  out  of  its  own  sphere  ra- 
pidly, although  (he  imitative  faculty  in  men  is 
favourable  to  its  developement ;  but  even  these 
short  hours  and  half-holidays  have  not  yet  obtained 
a  sure  footing. 

When  the  leisure  has  been  gained — ^yet  to  be 
secured  in  many  cases — the  manner  of  its  disposal 
should  be  considered.  Provision  has  to  be  made 
for  summer  and  winter.  The  "in''  and  '*out" 
condition  of  society  has  to  be  cared  for.  A  vast 
majority  of  mankind  will  dways  depend  upon 
others  for  amusement  and  instruction ;  and  of 
many,  we  may  add,  that  their  education  must  be 
made  very  light  before  they  will  evince  any  relish 
for  the  work  requisite  in  its  acqniation. 

Nearly  dl  our  large  towns  contdn  open  spaces 
within  a  short  walk  from  their  centre,  that  may  be 
endosed  and  rendered  available — ^not  for  gardens, 
parks,  and  shubberies  done,  but  dso  as  grounds 
that  might  be  open  for  all  legitimate  exercises. 
The  expense  of  accomplishing  these  objects  should 
not  press  severely  on  any  class,  and  where  it 
cannot  be  met  by  subscriptions,  power  to  levy 
rates  should  be  given. 

Four  or  five  towns  can  be  named  where  a 
mechanic  cannot  escape  out  of  the  suburbs  after  he 
has  completed  the  work  of  the  day,  or  of  the  week, 
without  labour  that  makes  a  pain  of  a  pleasure ; 
but  the  diffiodty  can  be  surmounted,  and  London 
is  the  only  place  where  it  really  deserves  the  con- 
sideration  and  the  name  of  a  difficulty.  Even 
there,  more  available  space  exists  than  persons  who 
daily  pass  open  portions  of  ground  remember.  The 
statements  of  the  press  wodd  dmost  justify  the 
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belief  that  London  was  closely  jammed  together; 
yet  few  towns  enjoy  Inngs  greater  in  number,  or  in 
length  or  breadth.  A  park  requires  a  valuable 
quantity  of  ground,  but  gardens,  or  enclosures 
for  bowls,  cricket,  and  similar  exercises,  would 
only  occupy  many  odd  corners. 

The  Surrey  side  of  tbe  river  affords  many  sites 
equal  to  onr  ambition ;  and  numerous  small 
spaces  of  that  nature  would  be  better  than  a  few 
large  enclosures  at  distant  intervals.  The  metro- 
politan population  do  not  take  the  right  course  to 
form  parks.  The  riug  of  grass  and  trees  in  the 
western  districts  belong  to  the  natioD,  and  are 
supported  from  the  general  revenue.  Hampstead 
Heath  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  for  the 
sanitary  prospects  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  splendid 
gronnd,  which  few  persons,  except  the  landowner 
and  tenantry,  would  like  to  see  covered  with 
houses,  although  it  would  make  a  beautiful  suburb; 
but  the  demand  for  Government  gifts  and  pur- 
chases is  always  the  first  step,  instead  of  tlie  last 
shift.  That  course  was  pursued  with  the  Victoria 
Park  at  the  last,  and  we  doubt  if  it  could  have 
been  made  by  other  means.  A  park  for  Finsbury 
has  been  talked  of  ever  since  we  can  remember, 
until  now  that  a  northern  park  may  be  made,  but 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  Finsbury,  without  pulling 
down  valuable  buildings  at  an  intolerable  expense 
and  trouble. 

The  population  of  London  are  are  not  altogether 
culpable  for  this  deficiency  in-  self-exertion.  Their 
benevolent  societies  and  their  expensive  charities 
put  aside  that  supposition.  The  extent  of  their 
population  prevents  an  effective  organisation,  and 
divides  nominally  one  town  into  really  distinct 
communities.  They  have  been,  moreover,  ac- 
customed to  the  formation  of  bridges,  public 
buildings,  and  public  parks  from  the  national  re- 
sources, without  the  idea  ever  occurring  to  them 
that  similar  objects  are  accomplished  in  smaller 
places  from  municipal  property,  or  rates,  or  vo- 
luntary subscriptions.  The  Edinburgh  improve- 
ment rate  was  a  heavy  tax ;  yet  without  it,  or  some 
effective  substitute,  the  city  would  never  have 
acquired  its  present  appearance.  Finsbury  needed 
a  park,  and  wished  to  be  supplied ;  but  needs  and 
wants  it  now,  when  it  can  be  no  longer  obtained 
within  a  reasonable  distance.  The  means  adopted 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Prince 's-street  Gardens 
into  their  present  condition,  from  one  as  unpro* 
mising  as  possible,  would  have  given  Finsbury  a 
park.  The  rate-payers  of  that  metropolitan  borough 
had  only  to  copy  the  example  given  in  Edinburgh. 
A  little  farther  experience  of  these  matters  has 
been  afforded  in  other  large  towns.  Liverpool  and 
Manchesterhaveexcellentgroundsor  parks,  procured 
by  local  exertions.  Glasgow  has  had,  for  centuries,  a 
splendid  tract  of  grass  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
to  the  east  of  the  city,  not  certainly  ornate,  but 
useful.  A  west-end  park  has  been  formed  recently, 
which  may  even  become  reproductive,  for  it  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  ground  for  feuing  purposes. 
A  park  for  the  southern  districts  of  that  city  is 


now  proposed,  with  the  view  not  only  of  accommo- 
dating the  denizens  of  the  Gorbals,  but  also  of 
alluring  the  class  who  build  and  occupy  villas  to 
its  precincts.  Parks  pay,  or  may  be  made  to  pay, 
among  a  commercial  people.  It  is  just  possible  to 
seize  upon  Mammon,  and  make  a  man  of  him.  If 
we  can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  ten  per  cent. 
in  benevolence,  the  world  will  be  covered  with 
ardent  philanthropists  in  a  year  or  two.  Joint- 
stock  companies  will  be  formed  under  the  names 
of  the  Park-constructing  and  Villa-buiWing  Asso- 
elation.  Offices  will  be  taken,  directors'  fees  aod 
secretaries*  salaries  will  be  paid,  and  society  will  be 
put  upon  the  atmospheric  railway  towards  optim- 
ism. Men  would  never  have  been  enabled  to  ma 
to  and  fro  upon  the  globe  as  they  may  do  at 
present  if  the  matter  had  been  left  to  good-heart- 
edness.  Excursion  trains  only  start  from  the  great 
principle  of  a  small  profit.  They  do  not  nm 
because  it  is  a  very  nice  and  proper  thing  to  allow 
husbands,  wives,  and  their  children  to  leave  the 
din,  smoke,  bad  atmosphere,  dark  rooms  and  lanes 
of  large  towns,  to  breathe  fresh  air  and  admire 
corn,  or  examine  forests,  and  wonder  at  the  fern 
and  the  mountain,  the  glen  and  the  bum — above 
all,  to  drink  milk  in  its  native  quarters,  uncon- 
tamiuated  by  bad  water,  or  by  worse ;  but  because 
the  proceeds  swell  dividends.  Steam  is  very  much 
indebted  to  selfishness  for  all  its  triumphs. 

As  to  parks,  they  are  not  everything,  it  appears. 
Now  that  clerks  and  operatives,  mOlineis  and 
their  apprentices,  are  to  have  a  little  more  leisure, 
how  will  it  be  used?— what  will  they  do?— and 
where  will  they  go  ? — are  liondon  questions.  Thej 
can*t  get  out  of  tliis  except  .in  an  expensive  war. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  no  min  can  do  his  work 
and  then  walk  out.  and  in  three  miles  each  time, 
and  be  amused  greatly  in  the  interval,  yet  husband 
health,  muscles,  strength.  The  omnibus  runs,  but 
then  it  is  four  or  sixpence,  or  eight  and  twelve- 
pence,  going  and  coming.  Wc  all  feel  that  pij- 
mcnt.  It  makes  a  difference  to  wages ;  but  a  maa 
wants  to  take  his  wife  and  four  children,  and  that 
makes  travelling  expenses  two  lu  .;»».«;  -M lings 
each  way.     Wages  cannot  often  stand  that. 

The  Crystal  Palace  and  grounds  make  a  magnifi- 
cent affair.  Wc  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  doee 
cheaper  than'  its  present  shilling  for  admission  te 
the  Palace  and  fare  upon  the  railway;  but  one 
comprehends  at  a  glance  that,  althougb  very  good 
for  old  or  youug  bachelorship,  it  will  not  do  often 
with  twenty  to  forty  shillings  a  week  and  a  family 
—taking  the  children— and  what's  the  good  of  it 
without  them  to  any  mother  in  the  land  who  doa 
not  keep  a  judicious  nursemaid,  but  must  leate 
childhood  to  take  care  of  infancy  ? 

London  wants  green  spots  among  its  red  bricks; 
and  has  so  many,  or  the  means  of  having  so  mny 
of  them,  that  it  should  not  be  distressed  upon  ibe 
subject.  Ascend  St.  Paul's  upon  a  dear  day,  and 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  catch  one.  Look  beneath 
you  at  the  sea  of  houses  and  the  tide  of  life.  It 
has  a  terrible  aspect.     You  think  what  misery  and 
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sin  are  within  that  circle.  Just  as  you  stand  there, 
heneath  yonr  feet  a  hundred  sonls  are  writhing  in 
the  agonj  of  a  sharp  temptation.  A  million  of 
hafilled  hopes,  like  Sodom's  apples,  are  heing 
digested  in  utter  bitterness.  They  were  fair  and 
ruddy  to  the  eye  only  a  little  while  ago ;  and  now 
that  the  feast  has  been  set,  they  are  most  nauseous 
and  sickening  to  the  taste.  Half  a  million  more 
are  in  the  bad,  to  blossom  and  bear  that  dreaded 
fruit  of  tlie  dead  sea.  Even  now  is  the  hour  of 
parting  to  many  souls  within  that  circle.  Some 
are  far  down  in  "Banyan's  river,"  with  rough 
winds  raving  around,  and  scowling  cloud  3  above 
them.  Some  hear  sweet  music,  sweeter  than 
the  distant  bngle  at  evening  time,  in  a  lonely 
land,  or  the  organ's  swelling  note  in  the  old 
cathedral,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  and 
the  light  is  dying  away  in  fading  purple  to  the 
west.  Some  are  going  now  away  and  away,  to 
the  land  that  is  afar  off,  and  there  is  no  more 
dimness  in  their  air — for  all  this  smoke  that  closes 
m  your  vision  is  swept  away  for  ever  from  theirs, 
and  they  see  what  you  may  not  dream,  and  they 
hear  what  you  cannot  hear,  and  they  know  more, 
although  they  were  very  ignorant  when  you  lingered 
to  look  at  the  memorials  of  the  long,  but  not  for- 
gotten dead—  and  had  been  so  all  their  life ;  but 
they  know  more  now,  than  all  philosophers  and 
scientific  men;  and  some  there  are — but  then 
that  dark  future ;  common  nerves  may  think  of 
what  they  cannot  touch. 

Another  set  of  meditations  are  quite  open  to 
you.  That  gathering  of  homes,  stretching  as  far 
as  eye  can  trace,  is  not  an  abyss  of  grief  or  of 
misery ;  but  otherwise,  for  it  contains  many  happy 
homes,  and  many  hearts  whose  reasonable  hopes 
have  not  been  disappointed  greatly,  because  they 
pitched  them  in  lowly  places ;  or  never  have  been 
checked  in  any  way,  because  they  ever  had 
wrapped  round  and  round  them,  concealing  all 
beside,  tho  scroll  that  bears  the  words  "  Thy  will 
be  done;'*  and  they  extract  happiness  from  com- 
mon things,  as  bees  take  the  sweetest  honey  from 
our  common  heath  bells  and  wild  flowers — not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  but  to  be  scattered 
round  them.  A  great  amount  of  happiness  is  to 
be  found  deep  down  among  all  that  bustle,  and 
hurry,  and  smoke.  Souls  are  leaving  while  you 
stand  there,  but  more  are  coming.  A  young 
generation,  half  a  million  in  their  weakness,  who 
cannot  help  themselves,  are  all  down  there  within 
view.  Those  who  have  never  stood  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  should  go  up  and  look, 
and  come  down  to  work. 

Work  at  what?  At  finding  open  spaces  for 
amusement,  or  for  breathing  even  P  The  work  is 
unworthy  of  the  men  and  time.  That  is  the  exact 
fock  on  which  spiritual  pride  makes  shipwreck  of 
lis  freight.  Whatever  is  good  is  worthy  of  being 
^ne.  At  present  we  write  of  open  spaces,  of 
bowling  greens,  and  small  circuits,  or  oblongs,  or 
squares,  or  anything  whatever,  preserved  for  grass 
«id  shrubs,  a  little  wallflower,  and  a  few  cheap 


plants — from  bricks,  cabs,  paviug  and  trampling. 
It  is  a  very  small  thing,  moreover,  on  which  the 
health  of  many  persons  may  depend,  and  even  five 
or  seven  years  of  their  lives,  upon  those  same  cal- 
culations which  induce  men  to  build  hospitals 
and  refuges  for  the  desolate  who  are  sick,  in  the 
expectation  of  lengthening  their  lives. 

We  thought  of  St.  Paul's  only  to  sec  how  far 
the  evil  of  unreasonable  density  prevails  ;  and  the 
overcrowded  localities  arc  chiefly  comprehended 
within  three  miles  of  that  centre. 

The  south  can  still  be  provided  with  open 
spaces  within  a  mile  of  any  locality ;  but,  if  possible, 
no  house  should  be  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
one  of  them — two  furlongs  would  be  still  superior 
as  the  maximum  distance  which  we  should  strive 
to  win. 

The  northern  division  of  London  is  more  diffi- 
cult only  on  account  of  its  magnitude,  than  the 
south ;  yet  it  wants  not  openings  here  and  there, 
if  they  were  rendered  available.  The  city,  in  its 
restricted  sense,  is  built  closely,  because  it  is  given 
over  to  business,  and  its  population  by  night  is 
small.  The  districts  west  of  Temple-bar  arc 
densely  crowded,  but  all  the  population  west  of 
Wellington-street,  are  within  a  short  distance  of 
St.  James's,  and  the  Green  Parks ;  while  those  to 
the  north,  upon  the  same  line,  are  not  far  from 
Hyde  Park,  and,  as  that  gets  rather  distant  Regent's 
Park  and  Hampstead  come  into  use.  A  small 
portion  of  all  these  parks  might  be  appropriated 
to  athletic  and  therefore  useful  games  ;  and  if  the 
Londoners  were  drawn  away  from  betting  and 
gambling,  and  guessing  on  the  achievements  of 
horses  or  pugilists,  to  their  own  doings,  their 
health  would  be  improved,  and  their  muscles 
thickened. 

Many  callings  weaken  the  human  frame,  from 
the  position  of  the  operative,  or  from  other  causes, 
while  it  is  of  extreme  importance  for  the  public 
safety  that  a  nation  of  ricketty  weaklings  should 
not  be  gradually  formed  in  the  population  of  large 
towns.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  increases  personal 
strength,  and  these  small  slips  of  ground  would 
be  much  more  useful  to  the  state  than  the  carriage- 
drives  and  rides  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  wealthy 
in  the  parks — to  which,  however,  we  have  to  offer 
no  objection. 

The  Temple  Gardens  are  open  to  the  "  child- 
hood" of  that  district  as  a  nursery  ground ;  but 
they  are  small,  and,  without  destroying  their  cha- 
racter entirely,  they  cannot  afford  much  more 
benefit  to  the  public  than  they  already  bestow. 
The  grounds  of  Lincoln*s-inn-square,  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  Temple-gardens,  might  be 
opened  in  the  same  manner  to  the  infancy  of  that 
quarter — and  a  dense  population  exist  in  Holborn, 
the  Strand,  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Purthcr 
north,  the  extensive  and  park-like  grounds  of 
Gray's-inn  are  hidden  from  public  view,  although 
they  might  be  popularised  with  no  disadvantage  to 
the  attomies  and  the  clerks,  who  look  out  at  them 
during  this  long  vacation  from  their  dusty  windows. 
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The  population  of  Haiton-gardeii»  Holborn,  and 
the  north  and  invest  of  GrajVinn,  would  deriTe 
special  advantages  from  these  grounds,  without  de- 
tnroeat  to  the  legal  profession.  The  measure 
would  enhance  the  solicitors  in  the  opinion  of  their 
neighbours.  Orej's-inn-lane  leads  through  a  dense 
population  to  King'sHsross  ;  but  upon  the  way 
several  localities  might  be  formed  into  public  greens 
and  grounds,  of  a  limited  sise,  at  a  small  expense. 
Around  Euston-square  and  King's-cross,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  north,  the  streets  of  artisans'  and 
labourers'  homes  stand  in  deep  sullen  rows ;  but 
towards  HoUoway  an  abundance  of  open  space 
exists  for  the  formation  of  small  squares,  open  to 
the  public. 

The  new  street^  leading  from  the  foot  of  Holbom- 
hill  towards  King*s-cross,  would  afford  another 
opportunity  of  conserving  an  open  space  for  the 
crowded  population  on  both  sides,  and  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  to  save  ample  ground  at  or 
near  its  western  terminus.  The  afTair  is  one  of 
expense,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  cost, 
but  only  practicability  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  disposal  of  Smithfield  is  a  similar  affair. 
An  open  space  of  great  sice  exists  at.present  where 
it  is  required,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  au- 
thorities propose  to  make  a  market  for  meat  on 
the  site  of  the  old  market  for  cattle.  The  public 
may  permit  the  proceeding,  but  we  doubt  whether 
Hampstead-heath,  in  the  suburbs,  be  more  neces- 
sary for  sanitary  purpt^es  than  Smithfield  in  the 
dty.  Its  disposal  for  the  public  gpod  is  particu- 
larly requisite,  because  Clerkcnwell  and  the  long 
lines  of  streets  converging  towards  the  Angel,  at 
Islington,  are  built  closely  over,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  can  be  supplied  with  open  ground 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  A  number  of  fine  old 
squares*  of  considerable  magnitude,  exist  in  that 
quarter ;  bnt»  although  proposals  have  been  made 
to  throw  them  open,  yet  they  are  private  property, 
and  cannot  be  made  public  without  special  powers, 
and  an  urgent  reason. 

The  inhabitants  of  Camden-town,  Pentonville, 
and  Islington,  must  look  to  their  own  interests  in 
the  north  and  west,  where  they  can  secure  sites 
for  public  greens  and  squares  at  the  cost  of  the 
grouud  now  vacant.  A  large  enclosure  of  grass  is 
formed  now  at  Highbury-crescent,  and  it  furnishes 
a  few  sheep  with  beautiful  meals.  It  might  supply 
all  that  quarter  of  London,  from  its  exposure  and 
position,  with  flowers.  It  would  make  the  finest 
flower-garden  in  or  around  London ;  and  no  reason 
exists,  we  believe,  against  its  application  in  that 
way.  The  grounds  of  Highbury- barn — a  celebrated 
haunt  of  the  Londoners — are  immediately  beyond 
the  orescent,  northward,  aqd  that  quarter  possesses 
an  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  for  public  pur- 
poses. 

If  we  return  to  St.  Paul's,  and  take  the  line  of 
Cheapside  to  the  Bank>  and  onwards  to  the  City- 
road,  little  can  be  done  for  the  public  in  ground, 
nutil  we  have  got  nearly  into  Islington  parish  ;  yet 
that  little  is  not  done.    The  grounds  of  the  London 


militia  in  Finsbuiy  might  be  open  for  poblie  a- 
ercise»  when  not  required  for  ofBoisl  drilL 

They  are  dose  to  Bunhill  Cemetery,  hat,  as  it  is 
closed,  no  evil  result  would  follow  their  emploj- 
ment  in  this  manner.  The  authorities  over  iha 
plot  of  grass  are  jealous  of  their  charge,  and  keep 
it  shut  out  from  public  view ;  but  it  is  sarrouuied 
by  a  very  numerous  population,  and,  if  adeqaaU 
for  the  drill  of  a  militia  regiment,  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  its  ndghbours  round  and  roand. 

The  necessity  for  seizing  open  ground  is  Hlos- 
trated  by  its  common  fate.  A  field  is  bright  td 
blooming  with  grass  and  flowers  one  year,  asd  if 
it  be  revisited  next,  it  is  in  the  horrors  of  tnis> 
mutation — cut  up  in  many  directions,  and  present* 
ing  a  very  deplorable  plight.  Next  year  it  is  all 
biult  over,  with  self-contained  habitations  ia  prim 
streets.  Haif  a  mile  from  this  artillery  grottod,  qd 
the  New  North-road,  in  Hoxton,  a  Urge  spitt 
appeared  to  be  protected  from  the  cage  of  the 
builders  by  some  special  guarantee.  It  was  difided 
into  small  plots,  which  were  fenced  by  living 
hedges  of  every  possible  shrub.  The  gardeos 
always  let  well,  and  they  afforded  amosement  and 
pleasure  to  some  hundreds  of  families  who  paid 
rent  for  them,  and  some  thousands  vho  paid 
nothing,  until,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  a  thonglit 
to  build  came  into  the  owner's  mind.  We  hare  no 
doubt,  although  he  knows  it  not,  hov  and  bm 
whence  that  inspiration  came ;  but  the  gardens  lie 
gone,  and  we  have  eight  or  ten  streets  of  nev 
houses  in  their  place.  A  man  hasarij^todo 
what  he  likes  with  his  own  ground;  but  ve  re* 
member,  long  ago,  to  have  accompamed  a  friend 
who  was  going  soon  to,  we  trusted,  that  ever 
flowery  land,  when  he  could  journey  no  farther  out 
of  the  great  smoky  dty,  to  look  at  these  little 
gardens  when  they  were  in  blossom,  and  he  ihooght 
that  the  sight  and  smell  of  them  cheered  his  djiog 
heart,  and  so,  doubtless,  thought  many  more;  hot 
that  is  all  over  now,  and  the  place  of  floven  i^ 
occupied  by  Venetian  blinds»  green  paialed  nils> 
and  branch  establishments,  probably,  of  the  London 
Gin  Palace  Company.  The  municipal  aathorities 
might  have  prevented  this  outrage  on  Hoxton 
health ;  but  they  are  all  coming  men,  for  no  ma- 
gistrates exist  in  that  land,  and  every  man  builds 
as  his  own  interests  suggest. 

The  Britannia  fields,  since  we  remember,  an- 
swered  many  purposes  of  a  park,  within  a  qnarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  little  gardens  whose  demise « 
chronicle  and  regret  They  codd  have  profided 
all  that  was  required  for  a  park  to  foar  puishea. 
They  might  have  done  good  to  Hackney  M 
Hoxton  everywhere,  Islington  etai,  and  cfea 
Clerkcnwell;  but  somebody  discovered  thai  thej 
would  be  a  profitable  brick  field,  and  oo»iiaIf « 
their  former  surface  is  already  covered  withslneto 
ofafewyeara'  old— old  enou^  tohavehannUd 
bouses  and  to  have  had  foul  murder  in  them.  Tbe 
remainder  goes  fast;  day  by  day,  these  ho8** 
grow  to  be  a  mighty  squadron;  and  the  cW<«^ 
who  fly  their  kited  in  the  unsightly  skwghs  a 
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despond,  find  them  narrowing  perceptibly.  Where 
will  iAeir  children  fly  kites  P  Most  assuredly  not 
on  Britannia  fields,  unless  some  potential  persons 
take  dealings  with  the  rich  London  companies  to 
whom  they  are  said  to  belong. 

The  outcry  for  a  park  to  Finsbury  might  have 
been  stopped  another  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
these  fields,  on  the  grounds  occupied  partly,  a  lit- 
tle time  ago,  by  the  Islington  Cattle  Market  Com- 
pany between  Canonbury  and  De  BeauYoir  Towu, 
with  Newington  Oreen,  and  all  its  fine  old  associa- 
tions, crowning  a  grand  south-ljriog  bank  to  the 
north ;  but  in  two  years  some  six  hundred  houses 
bare  been  ran  up  on  the  park  that  might  have  been ; 
and  it  is  lost  for  aye  and  ever. 

The  population  who  come  into  London  by  the 
Kiugaland  and  Hackney  roads  can  still  obtain  space 
for  a  few  public  greens,  if  they  bestir  themselves 
now,  at  conTcnient  distances,  and  between  the 
temiini  of  these  great  lines ;  but  even  the  Lon- 
don fields  get  annually  smaller ;  and  anything  to 
be  doue  well  should  be  done  quickly.  The  Vic* 
toria  Park  extends  its  infiuenoes  westward  to  these 
districts,  and  is  a  great  advantage  to  their  people, 
and  to  many  more  placed  eastward  towards  Step- 
ney, and  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  city ;  but 
sometime  ago  we  noticed  a  correspondence  be- 
tween an  old  friend  of  ours  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
aod  wondering  what  the  Eev.  John  Kennedy  could 
hare  to  do  with  the  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Porests,  we  read  the  letters,  wherciu  the  former 
complained  of  orders  that  had  been  issued  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  working  men's  children  in 
little  wicker  carriages  and  perambulators  into  the 
great  east  park.  The  commissioner  was  guilty  of 
doable  refined  cruelty,  in  permitting  any  order  of 
this  description.  The  park  should  be  at  least  free 
to  babies.  Even  if  ''  roughs  **  exist  in  the  east 
who  may  be  troublesome,  still  they  do  not  travel 
M  or  wUk  perambulators.  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  may 
be  perfectly  assured  that  working  men  with  their 
iofaots  in  their  arms,  or  in  their  little  carriages, 
are  peaceable  subjects.  They  will  not  create  a 
riot,  or  join  one,  with  that  charge  upon  their  hands. 
But  no  **eTen  if  "  is  needed  in  the  matter.  Vic- 
toria Park  is  decorous  and  quiet ;  and  the  Rev. 
John  Kennedy  adopted  a  worthy  course,  by  not 
retaining  an  order  for  admission  to  his  own 
children's  perambulator,  unless  such  cards  were 
sent  to  all  householders,  or  given  to  all  who  sought 
them ;  and  in  that  ease  they  would  be  useless. 
The  praoUoe  greatly  resembles  the  issue  of  a  ticket 
of  admission  to  a  man  into  his  own  house. 

k  line  drawn  from  Victoria  Park  to  the  river 
inek»es  a  vast  popuktion,  north  of  the  latter  and 
aonth  of  Biahopsgate-street,  consisting  ehiefiy  of 
the  labouring  and  working  classes,  and  families 
dependent  upon  the  sea.  Their  houses  are  often 
over-crowded,  and  they  are  set  together  thicker 
than  thorns  in  a  hedge.  They  bear  no  flowers 
like  the  thorns.  They  have  no  May,  excepting,  as 
&  kind  of  rule,  the  poor  dwellings  of  the  Spital- 
^'s  weavers,  who  have  a  great  delight  in  beasts. 


and  birds,  and  flowers.  The  week  is  one  of  endless 
toil  to  the  marketing  and  shopkeeping  population, 
who  have  not  even  Sunday — and  as  to  Sabbath, 
that  is  unknown  to  them.  The  multitudes  will 
not  walk  far  in  search  of  anything.  They  are  glued 
by  poverty  and  wretchedness  to  the  soil.  Bven 
upon  it,  however,  something  might  be  done  for  them. 

Towards  Brick-lane  and  Whitechapel,  vacant 
ground  of  considerable  extent  exists  in  different 
localities,  which  at  very  little  cost  over  its  purchase 
could  be  converted  into  small  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries, open  to  the  peighbourhood ;  while  dose 
upon  the  river  the  space  around  the  Tower  might 
be  made  available  to  the  public,  without  danger  to 
the  crown  jewels,  or  to  the  garrison. 

The  current  year  is  celebrated  in  metropolitan 
annals  by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  board  for  all 
London  parishes.  This  combination  of  authority 
will  be  vain,  unless  some  means  can  be  devised  by 
the  associated  wisdom  to  provide,  not  parks  alone, 
but  those  numerous  parklets  which,  in  all  large 
towns,  could  afford  an  open-air  seat  for  the  aged, 
and  a  playground  for  the  young. 

London  could  have  been  admirably  supplied  with 
all  these  air  cells,  so  necessary  to  its  vitality, 
tliirty  years  since.  It  can  be  indifferently  supplied 
still,  for  the  means  remain  in  a  reduced  state,  but 
very  like  the  Sybil  books — if  they  are  not  taken 
now  they  will  not  exist  by-and-bye. 

Other  towns  are  in  a  similar  position  in  some 
respects.  The  spots  that  would  answer  this  pur- 
pose now,  as  a  general  rule,  will  be  more  difficult  to 
obtain  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  and  more  expen- 
sive, if  they  be  not  sealed  up  beneath  a  load  of 
houses  and  shops ;  and,  although  short  hours  and 
half-holidays  were  estaUished  generally,  yet  if 
wearied  men  are  left  with  no  out  of-door  resort,  ex- 
cept the  corners  of  streets,  and  the  bars  or  the 
parlours  of  gin  palaces,  in  their  leisure  time,  the 
anticipated  advantages  from  this  movement  will  not 
be  obtained  without  many  drawbacks  that  might  be 
prevented. 

The  wioter  evening  employments  require  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  treatment.  They  may  be  made 
equally  agreeable  and  useful,  and  they  are  not  neg- 
lected in  the  Scotch  towns,  although  the  supply  of 
health  and  recreation  after  sunset  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  needs  extension  in  quantity,  and  im« 
provement  of  quality. 

Our  summer  has  passed  away.  Nothing  more 
can  be  provided  for  this  season  out  of  doors,  but 
measures  for  next  year  are  in  time-— only  in  time ; 
and  every  month  that  passes  will  leave  them  late, 
later,  and  soon  impossible,  for  the  next  season. 

Lord  Stanley  is  apparently  the  only  young  man 
with  influence,  will,  and  work  in  him,  adequate  to 
stir  up  municipalities,  upon  a  topic  that  requires  a 
very  little  money ;  and  if  he  would  follow  out  his 
efforts  to  obtain  a  half-holiday  for  the  working, 
warehousing,  shopkeeping,  and  clerkly  classes,  by 
other  efforts  after  the  means  to  use  it  well,  and  be 
successful,  he  would  act  out  the  old  motto  of  the 
craftsmen—"  Minis  cofomU  apm." 
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As  many  religious  men  entirely  object  to  fictitious 
or  imaginary  narratives,  they  will  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  our  title,  and  say  that  noyels  cannot  be 
religious.  They  arc  mistaken ;  but  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  tell  them  the  character  and  nature 
of  their  error,  for  they  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  and  that  serves  our  object. 

This  section  of  the  publishing  trade  has  increased 
in  recent  years.  The  earlier  works  of  the  class 
were  written  to  teach  great  truths,  and  their  prac- 
tical results.  The  system  has  since  been  used  for 
the  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  elucidation  of 
differences.  We  have  Protestant,  Puseyite,  and 
Sx)manist  novels,  and  as  many  of  our  readers  know 
little  of  their  existence,  we  may  describe  the  cha- 
racter of  a  few  recent  volumes. 

The  old  allegories,  which  had  a  wide  circulation, 
and  one  of  them,  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
a  larger  sale  than  any  other  uninspired  book,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  novels ;  yet  John  Bunyan  did  not 
dream  as  he  states,  and  the  skeleton  of  (he  Pro- 
gress is  entirely  imaginative,  while  the  doctrines 
taught  in  its  beautiful  and  wonderful  language  are 
extremely  evangelical. 

The  tracts  circulated  by  religious  societies  gene- 
rally consist  of  short  novels.  The  circumstances 
and  the  individaals  of  these  small  narratives  are 
imaginative.  It  is  true  that  the  writers  may  draw 
existing  persons  under  fictitious  names ;  but  tliat 
fact  makes  no  difference  to  the  fictions.  The  plan 
may  be  very  beneficial,  although,  if  a  superior 
style  of  writing  were  employed,  we  would  consider 
good  results  more  probable  from  the  expenditure, 
which  is  large,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  indifferent  literature. 

The  plan  of  these  brief  works  answers  the 
arguments  used  by  those  who  circulate  them 
against  religious  novels.  If  imaginative  writing 
be  quite  right  upon  a  small  scale,  it  cannot  be 
wrong  on  a  larger.  The  doctrine  inculcated,  or  the 
incidents  narrated,  may  be  offensive ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  must  be  correct.  Men 
of  all  shades  of  opinions  have  adopted  the  principle, 
and  therefore  an  idea  of  its  utility  must  be  pre- 
valent amongst  all  sects. 

We  hear  the  unity  of  the  Roman  Church  fre- 
quently quoted  as  an  argument  for  its  truth; 
although  literal  unity  is  not  essential  to  that  fellow- 
ship and  friendship  common  to  all  disciples ;  and 
those  who  entertain  that  view  forget  the  existence 
of  differences  in  some  practices,  even  among  the 
apostles. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  volumes  which  we 
shall  notice  in  succession,  are  Roman  Catholic 
authors ;  and  the  unity  supposed  has  no  existence 
among  them.  The  first  is  an  English,  the  second 
a  French,  and  the  third  probably  an  Irish  produc- 
tion. The  Englbh  and  Irish  volumes  exhibit 
union  of  purpose  and  sentiment;   but  the  French 


is  entirely  different.  The  English  and  tbe  Imk 
writers  wbh  to  teach  nearly  the  same  obserruces 
and  principles,  in  which  the  French  has  obviuaslj 
no  faith,  and  no  sympathy.  The  transhUioD  of  the 
French  volume  is  published  by  a  leadmg  house  ia 
evangelical  works  in  London ;  who  would  also 
perhaps  place  that  singular  work  sent  by  Nipoleoi 
III.,  to  Alexander  II.,  Thomas  a  Kempis*  Delaaa- 
tione  Ckristi,  in  their  catalogue  as,  if  we  reooileet 
rightly,  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  an  intIodl^ 
tion  to  its  study ;  and  the  French  author  approiches 
more  closely  to  unity  with  the  evangeliol  partj 
of  England,  than  with  the  author  of  Uie  foilovisg 
work — 

THE  BELEAGUERED  HEARTH.* 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  advocacy  bj  Moc. 
The  author  belongs  to  a  very  high  section  of  the 
Italian  Church,  and  he  lays  the  scene  of  bis  tile 
chiefly  in  Italy,  and  partly  in  England.    Tbe  pri^ 
cipal  figures  are  English,  with  the  exception  of  i 
bandit.     We  cannot  take  space  to  describe  the 
plot,   or  even  to  do   more  than  glance  at  tU 
doctrine.     For  the  former,  it  is  deep  is  siiTtiiic^ 
— even  a  well ;  for  the  latter,  although  it  is  at  the 
bottom  and  plays  on  the  surface,  yet  it  can  scarce:; 
be  called  truth.      It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  trutli 
with  error ;  and  they  do  not  mix  well.    Writen  of 
this  class  scarcely  know  how  to  reconcile  patriotiso 
with  religion,  and  the  former  goes  to  tbe  vail. 
They  are  necessarily  still  more  distressed  to  gel  i; 
to  the  wall  than  to  make  their  selection.   Tbej 
cannot  escape  the  truth  that  England  seems  to  be 
a  richer  land  than  Italy ;  but  they  now  adfoeate 
poverty  as  a  good  thing.      Like  all  other  tribnla- 
tions — the  death  of  friends,  or  sickness  of  bodj.or 
the  loss  of  a  good  name,  the  ingratitude  of  tbose 
whom  you  have  obliged,  or  the  oppression  of  i 
Bourbon — ^poverty  may  be  instrumental  0/  good; 
yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired  or  sought  after.  Christians 
should  suffer  patiently  whatever  befalls  them,  jri 
they  must  keep  off  the  rails,  and  not  allow  thm- 
selves  to  be  run  down  by  a  railway  tiaio,  as  a 
blessing.     Even  so  with  poverty.    Chnstiaasart 
bound  to  keep  out  of  its  way.  They  shouW  rim  to 
avoid  it.     They  should  work  to  conqaer  it   "Be 
not  slothful  in  business  but  fervent  in  spirit"  Tbat 
is  a  commandment  which  contains  the  ipirit  of  our 
religion,  as  applied  to  our  daily  labour.  We  fiodit 
forgotten  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  more  fr^ 
quently  than  in  others,  and,  therefore,  we  saj  that 
upon  this  point  the  inhabitants  are  less  en^ghteoed 
than  those  of  Protestant  lands,  while  the  differeiKe 
is  more   marked   bectuse  the  followers  of  the 
Pontiff  possess  the  fat  of  the  earth. 

The  following  extract  from  this  work,  perb^ 
will  show  with  sufficient  clearness  the  oatare  of 
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the  argament,  from  the  state  of  manners  and  morals 
in  the  countries  chiefly  swayed  by  the  two  systems. 
A  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  were  dis- 
coursing in  Italy  upon  the  subject  of  their  different 
creeds.  The  former  proposes  the  manners  of 
society  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  the  two  classes  of 
opinion : — 

"  I  ciQ  liODestly  assure  yon "  was  the  rejoinder,  "  tlmt 
ootbiog  I  ha?e  yet  seen  in  this  land  of  Ught  has  serred  to 
shake  my  coDriction,  that  it  is  the  glare  of  an  illumination 
made  with  hands,  rather  than  the  light  of  HeaTen,  that  en- 
compasses me.  It  is  the  boast  of  Christianity  that  it  proves 
the  hoUoess  of  its  origin  by  its  effects  on  the  manners  of 
those  professing  it ;  indeed,  at  its  commencement,  it  was  ma- 
nifested by  no  other  means." 

"Becanse  all  other  means  were  denied  it.  But  I  partly 
sgree  with  yon,  and  now  inyite  an  inyestigation  of  the  man- 
Den  of  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  in  the  conviction  that, 
hearing  in  mind  what  the  manners  of  Protestants  generally 
are,  70a  will  speedily  be  convinced  that  the  marks  of  a  di- 
vine origin  prq>onderate  wonderfully  in  our  favour." 

"  Beginning,"  said  Sir  Francis,  smiling,  **  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  piety  of  the  banditti,  which,  I  will  admit,  is  very 
extraordinary." 

"  Yon  have,  indeed,  hit  at  once  upon  the  very  fact  that  I 
shall  pUoe  at  the  head  of  those  proving  the  superior  power 
of  the  Catholic  reli^on.  *  I  came,'  said  our  Lord,  *  to  call 
tkiiers,  not  the  Jtuf,*  &c. ;  now  in  England  it  is  the  just 
alone  who  exhibit  any  signs  of  an  inward  attachment  to  the 
doctrine  of  Jetos  Christ.  A.  religion  which  is  so  partial  in 
its  attractions,  which  is  paktable  to  the  decently-living  man, 
but  nothing  to  drunkards,  harlots,  and  thieves,  is  altogether 
dissimilar  to  that  which  first  presented  itself  to  men  in  the 
person  of  Christ.  Though  I  should  be  very  careful  how  I 
uttered  sach  a  speech  in  their  hearing,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  now  engaged  as  bandits  in  this 
coantry  will  die  penitent.  They  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of 
tiie  prodigal,  in  whom  we  are  not  told  that  the  love  of  his 
father  was  entirely  extinguished,  when  he  was  feeding  on  the 
hasks  of  swine  in  a  foreign  country.  Let,  therefore,  the 
piely  exhibited  by  these  evildoers  rather  excite  in  you  admi- 
ration of  the  long-snffering  of  Him  whom  they  still  cannot 
help  tiitHf — I  must  not,  I  suppose,  say  lovin^^-^in  the  midst 
of  their  wickedness,  than  contempt  of  the  church  which  per- 
fectly understands  the  policy,  if  such  an  expression  may  be 
here  made  use  of,  of  our  Lord  in  permitting  for  awhile  the 
contianance  of  worship  without  obedience." 

"But  what  is  this,"  replied  Sir  Francis,  " '  but  faith  with- 
out works?'  I  understand  now,  how  it  is  that  the  Irish, 
with  all  their  pretended  reverence  for  holy  things,  are  still 
villial,  so  drunken,  and,  in  every  respect,  good  for  nothing." 

We  don't  charge  the  Irish  in  the  manner  of 
their  ad?ocate,  through  the  mouth  of  tlie  imaginary 
Sir  Francis,  with  being  drunken  and  good  for 
nothing,  but  we  charge  the  advocate  himself  with  a 
very  poor  respect  for  the  souls  of  "drunkards, 
harlots,  and  thieves,'*  when  he  tells  us  that  it  may 
all  be  well  with  them  in  the  end,  for  they  may  die 
penitent.  So  they  may.  So  died  one  thief  on  the 
cross.  80  did  Manasseh  end  his  days ;  but  as  we 
believe  more  clearly  in  the  Christian  doctriue,  even 
so  shall  we  find  that  every  day  and  night  spent  in 
crime  renders  repentance  more  improbable.  It  is 
ibis  extreme  facility  of  repentance  that  we  take  to 
be  the  great  error  in  the  system  of  Rome,  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  manners  and  morals  of  society.  It 
has  been  evinced  in  Protestant  systems,  but  it  is 
rebuked  in  the  Bible — "  Go  thy  way  for  this  time, 
when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  send  for 


thee.*'  Felix  often  sent  for  Paul,  but  we  never 
hear  that  he  trembled  again  under  the  apostle's 
discourse.  The  folly  of,  as  it  were,  taking  Qod  in 
man's  own  hand,  and  supposing  that  we  may  do  as 
we  please  until  we  are  drawing  near  to  death,  and 
then  repent,  appears  to  ns  to  be  extreme.  Even  if 
we  were  quite  sure  that  it  could  be  done,  if  we  had 
leisure  and  reason  to  do  our  part,  is  it  so  sure  that 
these  things  will  be  conceded  and  continued  to  the 
sinner.  One  thief  died  penitent,  but  another 
perished  sinning  beside  the  cross.  The  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  words  "liking"  and 
"  loving,"  in  the  preceding  passage,  has  no  existence 
in  reality.  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments," is  written,  but  not  "  If  ye  love  me*  break 
purposely  and  wilfully  all  my  commandments  during 
your  life,  and  die  penitent." 

The  Roman  coUoquist  subsequently  got  into 
conversation  with  a  Protestant  lady,  and  into 
trouble  from  her  eyes ;  but  his  confessor  described 
this  as  nothing  less  than  a  temptation  of  the  Evil 
One,  and  urged  his  friend  to  escape  it  by  becoming 
a  monk.  In  doing  so,  he  cited  the  case  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  hinting,  as  is  commonly  received  by 
Protestants  and  lloman  Catholics,  that  she  was  at 
one  time  a  harlot.  The  supposition  has  no  founda- 
tion in  Scripture,  notwithstanding  that  we  have 
Magdalene  asylums,  and  the  name  is  habitually 
recognised.  The  opinion,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
no  good  foundation. 

"  With  you  it  will  ever  be  thus,"  said  the  latter  one  day, 
as  they  conversed  together.  "  If  you  do  not  continue  to  di- 
rect all  the  powers  of  your  soul  in  a  contemplative  spirit 
towards  the  Master,  in  whose  sole  service  some  lonls  atone 
can  live  without  forming  liasotu  of  a  base  and  grovelling 
nature,  like  those  which  so  frightfully  enslaved  the  spirit  of 
the  glorious  St.  ^lary  Magdalene,  before  the  Master  presented 
himself  to  her,  just  in  the  same  way  that  he  has  so  often  to 
you,  you  will  become  the  sport  of  the  devil,  whenever  he 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  your  susceptibilities  an  inatmment  of 
suf&cient  power  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 

The  errors  respecting  the  Mary  Magdalene  re- 
sembles that  of  V  Universe,  the  Paris  organ  of 
the  ultra-Montane  party,  which  some  time  ago,  in 
a  paragraph  that  went  the  round  of  the  British 
press,  advocated  beggary  as  rather  a  good  course 
of  life,  in  certain  circumstances,  on  the  plea  that 
one  friend  of  Jesus,  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  was  a 
beggar.  The  writer  must  be  a  very  careless  reader 
of  his  New  Testament ;  and  confounds  Lazarus  of 
Bethany  with  that  Lazarus  who  lay  at  the  gate  of 
Dives,  who  ate  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table — whose  sores  were  licked  by  Dives' 
dogs,  but  whose  soul  was  conveyed  to  heaven  by 
God's  angels.  Correctly  enough  we  may  consider 
Lazarus  the  beggar  as  a  friend  of  Jesus,  like  many 
others  of  the  poor  of  this  world,  but  he  was  not 
Lazarus  of  Bethany,  who  was  obviously  a  man  in 
good  circumstances,  whose  family  had  many  friends 
in  Jerusalem,  and  they  came  to  console  them  for 
his  death — who  was  invited  to  the  table  of  the 
rich  Pharisee — whose  sister  could  expend  what 
even  now  would  be  deemed  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  alabaster  box  and  its  precious  contents — 
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who  OOttld  aSord  to  gire  feists  in  his  own  house, 
and  that  house  was  large  enough  to  lodge  Jesus 
and  his  apostles. 

Tbns,  in  the  like  manner,  a  careless  criticism 
upon  the  margin  of  our  Protestant  bibles,  has 
identified  Mary  of  Bethany  with  another  woman 
who  was  a  notorious  sinner,  in  spite  of  chronology 
and  geography,  and  all  the  distinctions  of  space 
and  time  ;  for  the  two  anecdotes  are  widely  apart 
in  both  particnkrs,  and  never  should  have  been 
thus  confounded  and  mixed  together. 

It  is  worth  while  to  quote  this  writer's  apology 
for  the  Italian  banditti : 

Tho  bsttditti  of  Ittij,  a«eoidiiig  to  tlw  tMtimoiy  of  their 
coBBtiymeii,  are,  in  geaenil,  nothiiig  Imt  a  repetitioD,  in 
another  age  and  eUnie,  of  Bobin  Hood  and  hie  man.  It 
would  be  qoite  unfair,  therefore,  to  class  them,  as  a  body, 
with  the  present  raoe  of  thieres  in  England.  Every  now 
and  then,  howerer,  an  individnal  becomes  widely  inflnential 
among  these  lawless  hordes,  in  whom  the  Tillainy  of  the  ent- 
throat  appears  nnhed  with  the  daring  rapacity  of  the  bri- 
gand. A  being  of  this  kind  infested  the  coantry  in  the 
northern  neighbourhood  of  the  Villa  Algorouki,  contempora- 
neonsly  with  (he  residence  there  of  the  Cowleys. 

Eren  if  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that  in  a  country  fa- 
voured so  long  with  the  pure  light  of  the  church, 
the  very  seat  and  site  of  that  church,  whose  nobles, 
and  princes,  and  great  men,  are  all  attached  to  the 
church,  and  where  the  ministers  of  her  commu- 
nion are,  some  of  them  princes,  and  one  of  them 
a  king,  it  should  still  be  requisite  to  correct  the 
tyranny  of  the  great  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  out- 
law ;  and  to  have  copies  of  Hobin  Hood  in  every 
second  parish  ?  Our  author  has  a  fanoy  for  con- 
trasts which  is  not  accurate.     He  says — 

As  among  Christians,  there  are  some  who  seem  to  convene 
more  with  Qod,  and  less  with  men  than  others,  so  among  the 
systematic  workers  of  iniquity  do  there  appear  to  he  some 
who  enjoy  a  closer  and  more  sensible  intercourse  with  the 
devil  than  others.  A  mystery  Iiangs  around  them,  for 
among  men  they  hare  no  confidants ;  interiorly,  therefore, 
who  is  it  they  hold  converse  with?  We  speak  not  here  of 
sorcerers  and  witches,  but  simply  of  persons  remarkable,  like 
Julian  the  Apostate,  and  Greenacre,  for  pride  and  ferocity. 

We  know  not  that  Greenacre,  the  only  man 
whose  execution  we  ever  witnessed,  was  peculiar 
for  his  pride ;  and  really  we  can  see  no  particular 
connexion  between  him  and  Julian  the  Apostate, 
except  that  both  were  bad  men ;  but  Julian  was  a 
grand,  old,  nigged  pillar  of  heathenism  and  the  Pa- 
gan rites,  one  of  the  men  who  are  catalogued  with 
Mahomet  or  Mehemet  Ali,  and  Napoleon  or  Ni- 
cholas I. ;  while  this  Greenacre  was  a  vulgar 
seducer,  thief,  and  murderer  in  reality,  even  if  not 
by  intention,  conjoined  with  a  cool  dealing  with  a 
dead  body  that  even  seemed  worse  than  his  origi- 
nal crime,  but  only  seemed  so. 

The  sentence  last  quoted  refers  to  a  very  supe* 
nor  Italian  bandit ;  and  a  man  of  peculiar  atrocity, 
who  occupies  a  large  portion  of  this  history, 
figuring  now  as  a  Count,  next  as  a  Prince,  but 
alwiQ^s  being  a  bandit  chief,  even  when  he  won  the 
esteem  of  a  king,  and  had  nearly  married  the 
dan^^toK  of  an  English  baronet. 


This  bandit's  story  ooonpias  a  brgs  portiDn  o( 
these  pages.  It  is  dark  as  midaight  without  i 
star — ^the  very  thing  one  wouU  expect.  Thscni&es 
imputed  to  him  are,  probably,  not  worse  tbu  tlx^ 
which  have  frequently  occurred.  We  hsre  do  i&< 
tention  of  examining  the  putridities  of  this  nas's 

story.  We  proceed  rather  to  page  105,  in  searcii 
of  a  little  doctrine.  Lady  Butwdl,  the  mother  of 
the  baronet's  daughter  who  is  in  danger  of  beu^ 
married  to  a  bandit,  has  been  left  m  an  Oraiorjit 
a  friend's,  along  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mm. 
The  statuette  was  executed,  probably,  with  great 
skill,  and  the  lady's  circumstances  at  the  moment 
were  in  character  very  exciting.  Her  imagiotiuQ 
would,  of  course,  be  more  easily  moved  nnder  ex- 
citement than  in  a  more  settled  mood  of  thosght- 
but  we  forget  jthat  the  book  is  a  fiction. 

Bringing  to  her  memoiy  in  a  Ihelf  wiy,1iMfKlarA» 
exifltenoe  of  raeh  a  pemn  as  tiM  mother  of  60I,  tlie  en- 
tinned  exiitenoe— either  in  heaven  or  in  h^—ibe  coiU  «n 
soppoee  that  she,  whom  all  gonentions  were  to  eiH  Bkmi, 
was  bnried  with  Dives  in  hell,  and  therefore  it  vis  aoi; 
the  blessed  spirits  that  her  meditatioas  were  eoapelM  te 
plaee  her. 

The  image  seemed  to  speak  thns  toLadyBvNdL  "Ifl 
was  onoe  his  mother,  I  most  be  his  mother  stiH^ssd  i/Im 
his  mother,  I  mnst  be  yonr  mother  also,  sad  yw  oo^to 
honour  me  as  sueh—' Honoor  «iy  fiither  and  thy  «wft«r, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land ;'  btti  Myn  imr 
do,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed;  yon  never  fhisk  «f  k,  »• 
▼oke  me,  or  do  anything  in  my  honoar.  Hearea  ii  iekg  1 
memd^  of  the  Holy  Famify;  and  they  who  de^tkeMS 
of  entering  into  this  connexion,  are  tiie  proad,  tk«  hiri> 
hearted,  the  self-suiSeient,  thongh  they  may  not  bey«ntkii 
of  themselves,  or  seem  so  to  others,  and  these  sze  tke  npo- 
bate,  the  brethren  of  Sanl,  who  was  so  mighfy  is  his  Rfat> 
anee  of  the  many  solicitations  of  Dinne  gnee." 

Although  this  was  but  an  imaginaiy  speeeh,  that  ii,  « 
that  the  kdy  herself  put  into  the  month  of  te  iwp,  1^ 
its  identity  with  what  appeared  to  her,  at  the  me  tisie,«r« 
inOe  ahHrwi,  was  so  obvious,  that  she  foand  hersdf  ito«i» 
powerless  to  withold  the  act  it  solicited.  With  whit «« 
she  assented,  and  yet  to  what  a  sublime  altitade  vmhs 
raised  in  the  world  of  inteUigenoe  and  fsith  by  thtt  md 
act  of  candoor.  As  she  felt  her  natural  aieciioaf  tffM 
spontaneously  towards  the  mother  of  God,  and  ttv,sl  Os 
same  time,  how,  by  that  union,  she  was  rihed  to  s  sev  {»■ 
sition  with  reference  to  her  divine  Son,  even  to  s  pirticf{s- 
tion  in  the  sense  of  her  blesaod  matamity,  she  said  to  kr- 
self,  "Yes,  ihia  is  Heaven,  and  no  other  place,  asd  hse 
would  I  remain  for  ever." 

This  argument  proceeds  upon  the  oohmdob  sup- 
position among  Eoman  Catholics  that  Froteate)^ 
do  not  revere  the  memory  of  the  Yirgin  ybajM 
do  not  call  her  "  blessed.'*  This  mistske  has  ooi 
wanted  support  in  the  acrimonious,  snd  we  wwid 
add  careless,  expressions  of  some  dxspuiants.  Bat 
as  an  unquestionable  fact,  all  Protestaati,  vbo 
think  at  all,  think  of  this  blessed  persoai^  as  tbe 
most  hououred  among  women.  They  ^aeo  ^ 
where  the  uigel  dedaved  that  she  sboaM  ererbe 
placed ;  yet  they  do  not  hold  with  the  eberoh  of  tha 
"  Beleaguered  Hearth  "  that  worship  can  be  «eo^ 
ably  addressed  to  her,  or  to  any  other  than  to  Goi 
Lady  Butwdi  must  have  been  ba£y  edeeated  m  > 
Protestant  lady  if  she  had  not  been  aoeoataed  to 
speak  and  to  think  of  the yiigiaMuj,a»BaifV 
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who  have  ever  lired  and  died  on  earth,  and  now  live 
**  redeemed "  in  heaven,  the  most  hononred  and 
hcmonrable.  They  do  not  beliere,  as  many  Eoman 
Gathoiica  do  not  beUeve,  the  reoently  oonflnoiied 
doctrine  of  "the  Immaenlate  Conception/'  and,  of 
conree,  they  believe  that  she  tasted  of  death,  as  all 
females  have  hitherto  died ;  but  yet  that  shonld  not 
expose  them  to  the  supposition  of  thinking, 
possibly,  that  she  may  be  with  Dives  in  hell,  since 
we  are  told  that  the  hell  spoken  of  in  his  case  is 
not  the  state  of  the  dead  bnt  the  state  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  terrible  to  find  men  professedly  in 
search  of  tmth  thus  indulge  the  vice  of  mutual 
misrepresentation.  We  turn  to  morals  from 
theology : — 

Coandering  to  what  an  inorediblo  extent  men  are  the 
cmtorei  of  prcgadioe,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  leea  the 
Bembers  of  one  date  know  and  aee  of  any  other— excepting 
in  obetinoB  to  the  voice  of  cihariiy,  vhich  aoqaaints  oa  only 
with  the  mUtries  and  Mmmt  of  onr  fellow-ereatnres-- the 
leu  likely  th^  are  to  be  led  from  that  path  which  has  been 
prepared  for  them  by  Heaven  to  walk  in  daring  the  pro- 
bationary period  of  their  existence.  By  their  inferiors,  the 
olteerven  of  this  rale  are  often  thought  prond,  bnt  their 
foMaees  and  foimality  have  nanally  no  more  of  pride  in 
th«a  Ata  the  nna  appearanees  in  a  priest,  who,  to  obviate 
a  daogerons  fiuailiarity  on  the  part  of  his  penitents,  Toceives, 
as  his  jast  dne,  all  those  marks  of  respect  which  are  yielded 
with  reloetanoe  by  those  only  to  whom  the  world  has  talked 
a  little  too  aeoeptably. 

We  almost  pecessarily  think  the  very  reverse  of 
that.  We  believe  that  all  classes  mingle  together 
mach  less  than  they  should  do,  if  they  were  desi- 
rous of  mutual  improvement.  The  upper  classes 
know  far  too  little  of  the  lower,  and  the  latter  are 
probably  too  nncharitable  in  their  thoughts  of  the 
former.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  idea  which  we 
have  quotedj  that  makes  a  very  revolting  descrip- 
tion of  SociaJism  on  the  continent. 

One  family  who  are  heroes  and  heroines  in  this 
novel,  fall  into  great  trouble;  and  we  notice  that 
the  doctrine  of  Satanic  possession  is  now  taught 
in  this  class  of  works.  The  writers  distinguish 
between  it  and  insanity.  They  wish,  apparently  to 
establish  the  belief  that  many  insane  persons,  can 
be  cured  belter  by  the  exorcism  of  the  priest, 
than  by  the  treatment  of  the  doctor.  We  believe, 
also,  that  this  may  become  a  dangerous  opinion, 
although  it' is  apparently  held  firmly  by  more  than 
one  of  the  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  en- 
lighten the  world  upon  the  creed  of  the  ancient 
church  by  narrative.  The  idea  of  Satanic  possession 
19  prevalent  among  the  lowest  classes  of  pagans — 
the  lowest,  intellectually.  Doubtless  the  calamity 
has  occurred ;  and  for  a  special  reason,  at  a  specif 
time.  The  reason  at  this  time  may  not  exist.  To 
Iriah  servants  however,  the  idea  seems  familiar :— « 

"  Ton  mark  my  words,"  said  Philip,  oracniarly,  **  they'll 
pot  her  in  a  madhonse  sooner  than  they'll  beUere  she's 
poaaeseod.  They  mutt  do  one  or  the  other,  and  they're  sore 
to  do  that ;  gentlefolks  are  always  that  wey.  They  can't  a 
bear  to  think  that  any  belonging  to  them  can  ever  come  to 
be  poeseesed ;  thaf  s  ^y  yon  so  seldom  hear  of  any  of  them 
being  poseeissd,  thov^  I  suppose  there's  no  diilbrenoe 
'"   "waad  poor  ftftam  the  deytfisyee    nnhwitis 


that  tiiflir  aoney  makes  th«B  haider  to  git  hold  o(  aadaon 
troublesome  eostomos." 

Philip's  prognostication  turned  ont  to  be  perfectly  oorrect. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  Captain  Cowley 
became  fully  convinced  that  his  wife  was  miid ;  in  other 
words,  that  she  had  lost  the  ability  to  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  that,  therefore,  forae  must  be  applied  to  her 
as  a  substitute  for  that  keeper  without  which  man  beeonee 
a  consuming  element  which  we  mast  iwytrwrn,  like  Are,  but 
pretervt  with  the  care  of  a  Sanctuary  lamp,  becanse  its  life 
is  still  nnder  the  protection  of  a  commandment.  He  chose, 
however,  to  keep  her  beneath  his  own  roof,  and  hired  per- 
sons to  attend  on  and  control  her. 

The  lady  was  removed  to  an  English  Asylum 
for  the  insane ;  where  she  remained  without  any 
improvement  in  her  condition,  until  the  wicked 
bandit,  count  and  prince,  whom  we  have  notioed 
slightly,  was  killed  by  the  horse  of  the  gentleman 
whose  death  he  compassed  by  fraud,  after  he  had 
twice  endeavoured  to  marry  his  daughter  by 
treachery.  At  that  moment — that  b  to  say,  when 
the  horse,  Peter  the  cruel,  murdered  by  biting  and 
striking  the  Prince  Algorouki,  we  are  informed 
that  the  evil  spirit  left  Mrs.  Cowby — the  afiUcted 
woman  in  the  XSugliah  asylum  for  insane  per- 
sons. Mrs.  Cowley's  madness  was  first  evinced 
upon  the  desire  of  her  elder  son  to  take  the  vows 
of  a  Pranciscan  friar  being  expressed — and  we 
could  understand  how  she  was  thus  puuished,  but 
not  why  the  Satanic  possession  was  connected 
with  the  life  and  death  of  Prince  Algorouki. 

The  following  character  of  an  English  peer  is 
fairly  drawn,  so  far  as  one  very  low  class  of  peers 
is  concerned — 

It  was  the  misfortnne  of  Sir  Fraaeis  to  know  as  little  of 
everybody's  tme  disposition  as  he  did  of  his  own ;  and  now, 
the  instant  he  came  into  the  presence  of  t  his  old  friend,  eveiy 
faculty  within  him  seemed  to  fall  asleep'  eicepting  that  of 
hearing.  Lord  Slothorpe  was  an  epicurean,  of  English  tastes. 
He  had  so  little  religion  abont  him  that  he  could  not  tell  yon 
whether  he  believed  or  not.  In  other  words,  it  might  be 
said  he  was  too  prond  to  take  the  trouble  to  think  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  a  Creator,  and  too  indolent  to  do  anything 
bnt  Iwe,  He  was  chuck  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  a 
heavy  weight.  His  credit  everywhere  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  a  king.  He  was  extremely  rich;  and,  though  a 
bachelor,  as  visitable  in  his  own  hoase  as  if  he  were  married 
to  a  duchess.  Everybody  ooald  oaU  on  hin  and  Iraqneat  hk 
parties,  though  a  greater  debauchee  did  not  eiist,  and  the 
most  religions  of  the  ladies,  who  would  go  to  his  parties 
becanse  others  went,  knew  this  perfectly  well.  This  was,  in 
some  measure,  the  result  of  the  eharaeter  of  the  man.  He 
waa  more  seasnal  than  amatoi7,aBd  wis  eoaseqaeatly  alwayt 
found  by  real  ladies  **  free  fiom  viea."  He  was  not  a  many- 
ing  man,  like  Henry  YIII.,  who  was  too  raneh  of  a  Pharisee 
to  take  liberties  with  the  commandments,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  pretending  to  respect  them ;  whereas  Lord 
Slothorpe,  a  Gentile  every  inoh  of  him,  bad  been  so  well 
content  from  his  cradle  with  the  doetrine  of  the  devil,  thai 
he  had  never  yet  felt  the  slightest  inclination  to  study  that  of 
his  Creator ;  and  as  to  that  of  his  Bedeemer,  this  venerable 
name  alone  was  enough  to  keep  his  thoughts  an  immeasur- 
able distance  from  the  topic.  Tet  he  was  a  most  tolerant 
man,  and  good-natured,  and  apparently  benevolent  It  wae 
his  nature  to  be  so,  and  no  man  gave  his  own  aatan  non 
liberty  than  he. 


A    vast    number    of   men,    with 
simikr  to  thoae  of  Lord  ffloth<»pe,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  wcrid^inaUeoontriea,  PMteatanl  and 
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Roman  Catholie.  They  should  not  be  charged  to 
any  system,  for  they  belong  to  none,  although  they 
are  often  adopted  by  several,  when  any  reason  rises 
for  counting  heads. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Butwell  —  the 
young  lady  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  the 
bandit-— ends  in  the  Church.  So  also  ends  her 
mother,  the  widowed  Lady  Butwell ;  and  we  copy 
a  part  of  the  younger  convert's  confession  to  an 
old  correspondent.     It  contains  a  doctrine : — 

He  ii  not  the  liffki,  I  know  that  perfectly  well.  It  is 
the  error  of  Protestants  to  grasp  the  Bible,  and  say,  If  we 
have  the  light  itself,  what  need  we  of  guides  P — confounding 
the  writing  of  those  who  were  not  themselfes  the  light,  bat 
only  sent,  like  St.  John,  to  gire  testimony,  which  they  did  by 
writing  as  well  at  preaching,  with  Christ  himself — a  most 
pernicions  enor,  the  evil  fmits  of  which  are  seen  in  their  in- 
tellectnal  pride,  and  the  self-snffieiency  which  throws  them 
with  sach  force  npon  the  letter  that  killeth,  that  the  voice 
which  teaches  obedience,  t.^.,  the  constant  daily  display  of 
docility  and  traetability — a  very  different  thing  from  the 
activity  proceeding  from  a  man's  own  notions — speaks  to 
them  now  only  to  be  langhed  at.  Therefore,  he,  it  is  tme, 
is  not  the  light ;  bat,  by  acting  to  me  as  a  guide,  he  gives 
testimony  of  the  li^ii  wkick  eiUighieneth  ewry  man  thai 
eomdh  into  thit  wtrld^  but  not  distinguishably  from  other 
lights  without  this  exterior  testimony. 

The  "  He  "  written  of  by  the  young  lady  is  an 
Italian  priest.  We  said  that  the  passage  contained 
a  doctrine.  It  contains  two  errors ;  for  first  it 
places  the  priests  of  the  present  day — uninspired 
men — ^upon  an  equality  with  the  Apostles  and 
Evangelists,  as  guides  ;  and,  second,  it  infers  that 
the  canon  of  Scripture  in  no  way  differs  from  the 
works  of  very  many  good  men,  who  were  liable  to 
error ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  ignores  the  belief  in 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  If  the  Biblical  writers 
were  inspired,  then  their  productions  are  not  the 
opinions  of  John  or  of  Paul  merely ;  and  if  they 
were  not,  the  world  will  fall  into  a  crowd  of  tradi- 
tion BO  misty  and  dark  that  it  can  only  escape  into 
gross  superstition.  The  quotation  shows  two  very 
marked  causes  for  the  differences  between  Pro- 
testants and  their  opponents — the  latter  believing 
more  of  one  thing  and  less  of  another  than  the 
former.  It  is,  in  other  words,  the  depression  of 
Scripture  and  the  exaltation  of  tradition. 

This  author  sketches  some  scenes  powerfully. 
He  presents  us  with  wild  imaginings,  the  difficulties 
conceived  by  him  for  his  characters,  are  very  odd 
and  out  of  the  way  difficulties  indeed ;  and  he  un- 
ravels them  by  means  that  are  equally  odd ;  but 
be  is  not  an  able  disputant,  although  he  is  evidently 
fond  of  the  art,  and  he  imagines  that,  step  by  step, 
he  is  incontrovertibly  establishing  the  propriety 
and  solidity  of  his  own  opinions. 
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This  is  the  translation  *  of  a  French  work.  It 
seemed  a  dull  book,  and  was  in  our  possession  for 
aomo  time  before  we  attempted  to  work  through 
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its  pages.  We  do  not  need  to  describe  the  birov 
plot  whereon  are  hung  the  sentiments  of  its  author 
— apparently  a  member  of  the  Roman  Cathdie 
Church,  but  a  person  of  a  more  practical  than  ooa- 
troversial  spirit.  The  circumstaaoes  are  simple, 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  common.  A  FreDd 
marquis  married  a  young  orphan,  who  had  been 
educated  by  her  father,  whom  she  loved  much  aad 
mourned  long.  Both  parties  were  rich,  and  thd: 
union  promised  happiness.  The  marqms  wasderer, 
and  he  respected  the  religion  of  his  eoanir;,  ud 
attended  his  parish  church.  The  marchioness  in 
more  religious  upon  principle.  They  hoth  vere 
surrounded  by  infidels,  for  they  are  commoa  in  oor 
neighbouring  land.  Their  confessor  bdieved  M 
the  marquis  might  be  employed  sQCcessfollT  t: 
defend  the  church.  This  idea  gratified  him— for  in 
guarding  the  altar  he  would  also  support  tlu 
throne — and  he  was  a  Legitimist.  Politics  are, 
unfortunately,  a  fluctuating  basis  for  faith ;  ui, 
while  concocting  a  defence  of  the  faith,  which  he 
did  not  understand,  the  marquis  was  hrongbt  ii::o 
contact  with  arguments  which  he  could  not  amver. 
He  was,  perhaps,  too  honest  to  regret  the  ooncb' 
sion,  and  too  proud  to  beg  help,  and  so  he  becaae 
an  infidel.  This  change  estranged  him  fromkis 
wife,  and  the  marchioness  was  colder  in  retoit 
Arguments  were  converted  into  reTilingi  and  ^e 
left  his  home  in  search  of  human  perfectioo,  lad 
passed  three  years  of  his  life  without  finding  it. 
He  returned  to  his  castle  in  the  Pyrenees  a  sadder 
but  not  a  wiser  man.  Even  the  death  of  their  onlj 
child  did  not  reconcile  the  marquis  and  the  mir- 
chioness.  The  sickness  of  the  latter,  hoverer, 
softened  the  former,  and  her  practice  recommecd* 
ing  her  creed,  he  readopted  her  faith,  and  th;: 
they  were  happy— they  were  reconciled,  until 
death.  This  is  the  story.  It  is  one  of  Tcry 
common  materials.  The  narrative  almost  opens 
with  the  death  of  the  lady's  father.  Its  resolt « 
her  character  is  thus  described  — 

Prom  her  infancy  she  had  respected  religioD,  becaist  ^ 
father  had  respected  it ;  she  had  practised  it»  becioae \9^ 
ther  practised  it ;  bnt  there  was  nothiof  penoaal  ia  ^ 
derotion,  and  always  between  hetadf  and  God  Uun  vmi 
great  idol.  The  idol  was  bioken,  bat  the  nmm\m»  d  i 
still  filled  her  heart ;  her  eyes,  fixed  on  the  miiu  d  ftf 
happiness,  she  songht  no  help  from  God. 

At  last,  when  in  the  very  depths  of  suffering  tudiBpi^ 
Jeanne  raised  her  eyes  to  heaTen.  With  all  the  iriccr  e( 
her  son],  she  entered  into  the  sadifice;  and  toadMii  to  tl^ 
heart  by  the  amaaing  love  of  Qod,  she  disoorered  tkat  hs 
sorrows  were  destined  to  raise  her  life  to  a  hijsherfcn^  '^ 
purify  her  affections,  and  to  draw  her  towards  higher  «|««t 
Withoat  much  discernment,  she  applied  heradf  to  tb«  "^ 
minute  observances  which  fervent,  but  unenlightened  p<t7. 
could  suggest.  But  who  would  not  forgif e  tli*  J«<5f  ** 
phan  her  error,  since,  notwithstanding  that  errDr,<»sfflBK<» 
of  the  soul  with  God  was  no  longer  unknown  \»  her? 

The  great  idol  was,  so  far  as  we  understand  ti* 
narrative,  esteem  and  love  for  her  father,  carried 
into  error ;  but  that  is  not  a  veiy  oommoD  idolat^ 
nor  one  against  which  the  young  ladies  andgeuw* 
men  of  our  country  need  special  warning. 

The  religion  of  the  young  marquis  is  next  dtf- 
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cribed,  and  being  rery  common,  it  is  really  very 
iuteresting — in  one  very  important  sense  much 
more  interesting  than  a  phenomenon. 

Monsieur  de  Yaudrenil  practised  religion  readily  and 
villioglj  ia  ita  easy  forms ;  but  hia  enthasiasm  was  not 
warm,  nor  his  conscience  difficalt  to  satisfy.  He  admired 
sod  encooraged  the  piety  of  his  wife.  He  went  with  plea- 
lure  to  hear  doqneot  preachers,  and  rtjoiced  that  his  party 
possessed  sneh  good  anxiliaries.  What  atrack  him  most  at 
mast,  was  the  great  namber  of  auditors.  Religion  with  him 
was  nothing,  indindiial  or  personal,  bat  a  oaefnl  institation, 
A  ijstem  confenieBt  for  the  mind.  He  was  glad  to  show 
his  dsTo'-ion  to  it,  because  it  was  generally  attacked ;  and 
his  generosity  found  pleasure  in  exerting  itself  in  the  cause 
of  the  weak. 

This  very  common  personage  had  an  uncommon 
confessor,  an  entbuisiast,  who  was  quite  unable  to 
read  the  character  of  bis  people — certainly  he  did 
not  fathom  the  acquirements  of  the  marquis ;  yet 
tbey  must  have  been  pleasant  and  shallow.  He, 
indeed,  perceived  the  latter  quality,  but  he  thought 
practice  would  deepen  the  channel. 

Tlie  khU  Meryil  was  a  man  in  whom  gentleness  and 
itcrnness  was  combined.  Ascetic  in  his  conduct,  inflexible 
in  his  principles,  of  an  ardent  disposition,  he  was  fitted  to 
exercise  influence  over  high-minded  men,  so  diflicnit  were 
the  sacrifices,  so  painful  the  abnegation  he  required.  He 
ipcke  with  unction  of  the  joys  of  a  life  wholly  consecrated 
to  God;  and  when  from  the  pulpit  he  described,  with  en. 
thusiasm  strengthened  by  experience,  the  ineifable  pleasure 
vhieh  follows  upon  the  entire  sacrifice  of  self,  a  thrill  of 
fear  and  delight  ran  through  the  congregation.  His  pale 
asil  emaciated  eoantenance,  and  his  solemn  voice,  added  to 
the  effect  of  his  words. 

The  result  of  some  years'  inquiry  by  the  mar- 
qnis  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  They  led  to 
the  estrangement  which  necessarily  preceded  the 
reconciliation :  — - 

''Jeanne"  he  murmured,  I  can  only  tell  you  the  plain 
troth.  I  believe  no  longer.  All  the  doctrines  which  I  once 
receired  on  .the  authority  of  the  Church,  I  discard  with  my 
belief  in  her  authority.  I  confess  to  yon  that  I  rejoice  to 
he  free  from  this  slnvcry,  and  if  remnants  of  love  for  old  as- 
sociAtions,  if  the  fear  of  the  unknown  future  which  opens 
before  me,  cause  me  sometimes  to  feel  sad,  my  mind,  at  least, 
is  prond  and  free.  It  hopes  to  conquer,  it  will  conquer 
"ooner  or  later. 

Very  probably  the  marchioness,  too  implicitly 
under  the  direction  of  her  confessor,  declined  to 
take  the  right  course,  in  the  following  case;  for 
truth  is  not  promoted  by  refusing  to  hear  its  as- 
sailants. It  may  become  only  a  habit  by  insisting 
against  its  examination : — 

One  evening,  the  first  they  had  spent  at  home  for  a  very 
long  time,  M.  de  Yaudreuil  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
pamphlet,  which  had  just  appeared ;  and  proposed  reading  it 
»iood  to  his  wile.  She  glanced  at  the  title,  blushed,  and 
«id  in  a  tone  of  hesitation 

"  It  is  by  an  author  whose  works  the  Abb^  Mervil  has 
desired  me  not  (o  read." 

"  Well  I"  interrupted  her  husband,  closing  the  book,  and 
nsiog  with  a  look  of  displeasure,  "  We  can  no  longer  con- 
verse, we  can  no  longer  read ;  an  agreeable  home,  certainly ! 
Mt  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  you  like." 

This  was  one  incident  in  the  midst  of  general 
jarring  of  feelmg  and  of  practice,  which  at  last  in- 
duced the  marquis  to  explore  for  truths  in  distant 
lands. 


We  pass  over  a  dreary  and  long  period,  during 
which  the  marquis  has  been  absent,  and  has  re- 
turned not  much  wiser  than  when  he  left  home  in 
search  of  wisdom ;  and  we  copy  the  narrative  of  the 
child's  death: — 

'*  Sing  with  me  *  Olory  to  Qod  in  the  Highest  !*  What ! 
Angela  are  joining  in  our  songs.  Oh  I  I  know  their  voicea. 
Sing  youraelves,  and  then  you  will  hear  them.*' 

The  child  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  exhausted,  and  a  more 
peaceful  sleep  seemed  to  refresh  liim.  The  marchioness  re* 
mained  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  not  venturing  to  take 
her  eyes  off  her  8on*s  face.  She  listened  to  his  breathing, 
and  dared  not  move  for  fear  of  disturbing  this  momentary 
repose.  Standing  beside  her  was  her  husband.  His  features 
wore  a  look  of  agony,  but  no  tear  was  in  hia  eye,  no  word 
escaped  from  his  lips.  Eoger  opened  his  eyes  again,  saw  hia 
father,  and  smiled.  M.  de  Yaudreuil  bent  over  to  embrace 
him.     The  little  boy  looked  tenderly  at  him — 

"  May  the  good  God  console  you  papa !"  he  said  in  a 
scarcely  audible  tone. 

He  feebly  pressed  his  mother's  hand,  "  Good  bye,  I  am 
going !     Yon  are  willing,  are  you  not  P** 

"  Yes,  my  darling,  rise  to  the  skies ;  thy  Savio  ar  is  wait- 
ing for  thee ;  I  will  not  keep  thee  longer." 

lloger  looked  up  gratefully  ;  he  raised  his  beautiful  eyea 
with  an  expression  of  peace  and  love,  and  murmured  aone 
indistinct  words.  One  moment  more,  and  earth  did  not  pos- 
sess him.  Madame  de  Yaudreuil  embraced  once  more  the 
lifeless  form,  and  fell  fainting  into  our  arms." 

We  cannot  say  that  this  language,  although  it 
wears  a  certain  air  of  beauty,  is  exactly  natural  in 
the  circumstances ;  and,  not  having  the  original 
work,  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  author  or  trans- 
lator may  be  responsible  for  some  of  the  expressions. 
A  dying  child  would  not  say  to  its  mother,  *'  Qood 
bye,  I  am  going,**  if  it  believes  that  the  journey  is 
far,  and  that  it  will  return  no  more.  An  intelligent 
mother  would  not  use  the  language  employed  in 
reply ;  but  the  French  have  a  way  of  acting 
which  we  sometimes  call  theatrical,  yet  it  may  be 
quite  natural  to  them,  and  so  we  are  unable  to 
apply  our  feelings  and  habits  to  their  acts. 

This  sorrow  did  not  change  the  character  of  the 
marquis.  It  found  him  an  iniidel,  and  he  was  one 
when  it  was  long  past.  The  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period  had  not  torn  him  from  his  idol.  He  wor- 
shipped— but  whom  F  only  self.  He  had  that  pride 
of  intellect  and  reason  which  is  Irrational  and 
unintelligible,  and  the  picture  of  his  mind  at  a 
future  time,  considerably  remote,  is  a  very  natural 
sketch.  The  world  contains  many  minds  of  a 
similar  stamp.  They  rest  upon  themselves,  and 
that  is  a  fluctuating  basis.  They  are  exposed, 
necessarily,  to  many  difficulties,  from  which  they 
would  be  secure  in  the  sure  anchorage.  The 
marquis  was  a  disappointed  man.  The  hope  of  his 
heart  was  dead.  The  light  of  his  house  was 
extinguished,  and  all  the  world  was  dark. 

Ilis  long  habit  of  dwelling  upon  himself  had  shewn  him 
that  there  was  no  perfect  and  fundamental  order  in  his  mind, 
nor  in  his  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  path  through 
life,  what  vain  flights,  what  sudden  baitings,  and  what  pre- 
cipitate backward  steps  had  been  hial  He  was  deeply 
grieved,  as  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  sounded  the  depths  of 
the  abyss.  What !  this  poor  self,  once  so  flattered,  so  ca- 
ressed, who  was  to  be  raised  above  others,  to  whom  altera 
were  to  be  built,  and  for  whom  the  moat  exquisite  inoenie 
wu  a  thin^  too  vilt— this  self  lO  tenderly  loved,  for  whom 
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80  mmdk  «■•  Mtnilied,  ii  sow  fomid  to  bt  fiiQ  of  eofrapHon, 
worthy  only  to  bo  dngged  in  tbo  dofl,  iintltod  and  aboaed 

Wtthont  IBBtDjt 

And  yet,  if  we  do  not  oome  to  thie,  if  we  peraist  in  be- 
lioring  in  haman  perfection,  if  oar  ideal  is  loat  in  the  real, 
the  bitterest  tears  are  not  bitter  enough  for  our  misfortone* 

The  marquis  changed  ia  process  of  time,  and 
all  the  steps  are  distinctly  marked  iu  this  book. 
A  friend  came  to  visit  him,  at  the  dose  of  the 
year.  They  wandered  down  to  the  parish  ohnrcb. 
The  serrice  of  the  mass  progressed.  They  joined 
in  the  ceremony.  When  they  eame  oat»  and  as 
they  returned,  it  appeared  that  this  friend,  had 
been  a  eonrert  of  the  marquis,  in  the  day's  when 
he  conridered  infidelity  the  summuu  bonum,  as  if 
happiness  could  be  derived  from  nothing,  and 
peace  he  produced  by  a  negation.  The  first 
change  had  been  accomplished  easUy.  The  second 
was  more  difficult.  Probably  this  meeting  was 
more  sorrowful  than  the  nobleman's  parting  from 
his  son.  The  weight  of  other  souls  will  always 
hang  hearily  upon  one's  own.  It  seems  so  hard 
to  pot  another  person  into  a  great  danger,  without 
the  power  of  taking  him  out  again. 

M.  de  Yaadreoil  and  Uanrioe  adf anced  silently,  and  stood 
listening  to  the  music  Maurice  was  much  affected.  I 
know  not  what  remiuisoenses  of  youth  rushed  to  his  mind. 
Hii  eyee  rested  with  tondernesa  on  a  picture  representing 
tke  Virgin  and  Child.  He  was  overooffle  by  the  poetry  of 
the  scene,  and  the  music.  An  old  woman  offered  him  her 
book.  He  took  it,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  remained  for  some 
time  absorbed  in  his  emotion.  The  service  drew  to  a  close, 
the  oongregation  retired  one  by  one,  and  the  church  was 
laft  desolate. 

**  Manriee,*'  said  the  Marquia  softly,  **  we  are  here  alone ; 
will  yon  not  oome  away  P** 

They  went  out  slowly,  and  walked  a  long  way  without 
speaking;  very  different  feelings  occupied  the  two  friends. 
AC  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Maurice  turned  to  look  once 
■ore  a*  the  tower  of  the  rustie  chureh. 

**  E10Q86  gqp  weaknen,"  he  said,  **  some  lingering  affection 
makes  aa  stiU  saliaiblo  to  the  beauty  of  the  eerenonies  of 
religion,  I  haTo  separated  from  it  with  regret,  orereome  by 
the  strength  of  your  arguments,  your  raillery,  and  your 
powerful  reasons,  which  conquered  the  natural  bent  of  my 
hoart.*' 

*■  AksP*  I  aaid  M.  Vandreoi],  ^  yon  possessed  a  refnge, 
and  I  haw  robbad  yon  of  it  1  Yow  heart  belonged  to  that 
Christ  I  admire,  and  I  foroed  yon  to  daoy  Him  1  You 
looked  to  Him  for  that  pardon  which  every  man  neeas,  and 
the  restoration  we  all  sigh  for;  and  I  snatched  away  your 
bop^  and  M  you  to  a  region  where  the  north  wind  blows 


It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  story  through 
all  its  ramifications.  The  marquis  was  changed. 
He  was  reconciled.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
with  the  marchioness  were  happy,  but  they  were  few, 
for  she  died  soon.  The  years  beyond  that  event, 
dreary  as  they  must  have  been,  were  also  happy. 
Some  of  his  opinions  even  in,  his  advanced  state, 
were  unjust.  "  I  bear  no  grudge  against  scepti- 
cism," he  said,  "I  think  it  has  al^itimate  part 
to  play  in  the  world.'*  Difficult  to  see  the  legiti- 
ma^  of  any  evil,  or  of  that  wiiich  leads  to  evil 
resuhs. 
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installed  near  the  ftra. 

*'  The  dead  repoae^**  said  the  marqiia. 
**  We  must  imitato  them.** 

The  dead  repose.  Doubtless  *^  there  is  a  rest.** 
Also  for  another  class  it  is  written,  *'  There  is  no 
peace.'*  For  all,  our  idea  of  repose,  or  of  rest,  is 
not  the  truth. 

Manv  passages  occur  which  we  should  searoely 
expect  m  a  volume  written  in  the  hoatm  of  U» 
Ghdlioan  church  ;  although  when  one  rememben 
the  men  who  have  lived  and  written  in  her  pale,  ii 
seems  good  that  they  should  have  successors.  De- 
sires for  union,  for  reform,  for  the  clearance  of  rub- 
bish from  the  borders  of  religion,  are  not,  however, 
commonly  found  in  this  class  of  books  at  present 

The  following  passage  establislies  the  author's 
claim  to  be  considered  excessively  French.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  claim  is  good,  yet  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  French  make  bad  colonists,  and 
are  always  seized  with  home-sickness.  The  volume 
had  a  cold  dull  look  at  first.  We  found  it  inter- 
estmg  ere  the  close,  and  it  will  please  manj 
readers. 

It  mnst  be  confessed  that  Fraaoa  is  bvod  aa  no  odtarkad 
is  loved.  Certainly,  there  are  ooontrios  wkoao  oUldicB  sn 
inspired  either  with  that  deep,  cahn  admiration  whidh  vpnafu 
from  the  contemplation  of  a  long  course  of  virtae,  or  inlk 
the  compassion  awakened  by  noble  misfiortooa:  Bftt  Ia 
France  1  who  can  tdl  the  prMtife  Uiat  bdoaft*  to  Wr  ?  To 
heroiam  is  added  grace,  which  oonfera  hamsDny  am  all  the 
other  qualities.  She  can  conquer  if  sho  chaoses ;  boi  bow 
she  strifes  to  please.  With  impulses  the  most  impetatsss, 
and  with  the  most  rapid,  triumphant  strides  in  the  mai^  «/ 
progress,  she  has  yet  sndden  weakness,  preeipilats  retxeaSs, 
a  feeling  of  torror  awakened  at  her  own  maJkmMf,  vhacb 
makes  her  fly  from  the  difficaltieB  she  aonght.  She  hn  Mfa, 
and  great  ones. 

The  genius  of  France  is  expansi? e,  and  its  impreaa  is  felt 
all  around,  even  in  the  smallest  details  of  indlndsal  fife. 
There  is  in  the  very  air  of  France  something  in  arfupa^y 
with  all  human  kind,  something  wbiiA  grres  ftwailBBi  to  ai£ 
the  powers  of  the  mind ;  nothing  impedes  tbair  giovtli  -,  ao 
sound  fkils  to  awaken  its  echo.  It  might  be  said  tbaS  FoMa 
undertakes  to  unite  all  the  (acuities,  sod  to  giro  thea  %  com- 
mon centre  for  a  common  action.  And  while,  in.  other 
conatries,  aomc  special  quality  ia  developed  so  Ivgeiy  as  tc 
preveat  others  from  appoariag,  Fraaea  seam  paitiHlBriy  ia- 
sirous  of  reserruig  to  eaeh  the  place  bakmgiaK  ^  ^  ^^sh 
that  exquisite  tact  which  distinguishes  her  dear  p*^*T^^n 
of  proportion  and  measure,  she  arrests  betimea  any  exdnaiTe 
course,  and  is  ready  to  give  plaee  to  the  miada  ci  evcty 
stamp. 

Such  is  France  P— only  irare  beantUU,  mona  gieaft  thin  I 
can  tell.  But  what  most  wo  think,  whaa,  ciidewiad  vMi  ai 
these  splendid  gifts,  which  have  made  her  tba  oMtra  «(  ia* 
spiration  for  the  world,  she  tolaotaritr  desoeadi  bom  tba 
high  position  she  occupied,  and  yields  to  nMaa  falratatifH, 
and  to  labours  devoid  of  all  greatness  P  Is  her  BHiaB  at 
the  end  ;  and  after  ages  of  gloi7--<after  talnag  Iha  kai 
among  nations,  is  she  destined,  for  want  of  tin  lilb  wUch 
conviction  only,  can  give,  to  pariah  in  tin  Hadnisiiig^  of 
herself,  and  the  denial  of  trathP 

This  question  had  asaafled  M.  de  Yaadraail  aiaca  baa  ap> 
rival  at  Fans.  Evwything  repeated  it  to  hiai— «ba  voiU 
in  which  ho  again  lived— the  instUatioaa  fac  niartnii  ami 
Htaiatiiro  in  ita  sad  deoline.  He  bad  lived  too  aMek  Ska  Isle 
of  the  times,  ever  to  lose  his  interest  in  thank  lated^tl^ 
beeame  more  and  more  interestiDg  to  him.  Hia  awa  imam 
being  aatitfied,  he  anterad  nova  heartily  into  the  arib  fdUm 
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age,  ud  their  pombh  reniedy.  Insieid  of  being  abiorbed 
by  inwird  agitatiooe,  he  laid  himself  oat  for  the  good  of  his 
generation,  often  oyeroome  by  the  sad  spectacle  of  scepticism 
paraljsing  France,  often  also  encouraged  by  hope  for  the  fa- 
tue,  and  by  projects  to  be  realised. 


AILBr  MCX)RE.* 

This  is  a  partly  ecclesiastical  and  partly  a  poli- 
tical work,  on  the  old  social  state  of  Ireland  before 
the  famine,  and  during  tliat  calamity.  It  is 
clearly  written,  and  the  author  expresses  the  most 
extreme  opiniona  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knows 
everything  concerning  them,  and  is  determined  to 
bring  them  out  in  their  full  breadth  and  length. 
We  cannot  give  the  space  necessary  to  state  the 
many  plots  that  go  to  the  upmaking  of  the  ro- 
hme.  We  have  certainly  read  some  of  the 
chapters  elsewhere,  and  presume  that  the  work  has 
done  service  in  some  periodical.  Several  love 
tales,  the  wickednesses  of  lawyers  and  land  agents, 
the  tyrannies  of  landlords,  the  schemes  of  mur- 
derers— ^swaying  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  with- 
out judge  or  jury — the  proselytising  eflPorts  of  the 
established  clergy,  the  base  character  of  all  who 
became  perverts  and  soupers,  the  means  used  to 
bay  converts  with  bread,  ecclesiastical  theories, 
nltra-montanism,  satanic  obsession  and  possession, 
Satan  appearing  as  a  black  rat,  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel in  pursuit  of  a  young  woman,  re-crossing  it 
after  the  same,  biting  with  his  teeth,  tearing  with 
his  claws,  and  making  a  very  stupid  fool  of  him- 
self—seeing he  has  more  powerful  means  of  mis- 
chief than  rata'  teeth — excorcised,  at  last,  by  a 
priest,  all  the  evil  exorcised  and  chased  from  the 
conntry,  and  the  good  married  and  settled  in  life 
— such  are  the  contents  of  the  story. 

The  Holy-wells,  and  the  pilgrimages  tliereto, 
were  scandals  to  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  in 
Irebnd  some  time  ago.  Often  they  were  scenes 
of  very  merry  and  sensual  observances,  not  like 
religion,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Even  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  this  writer,  all  things 
concerning  them  are  not  done  decently,  and  in 
order.  He  defends  thus  the  foundation  of  these 
practises  : — 

Many  a  one  sncceeded,  old  and  young,  binding  themselves 
by  the  "  communion  of  the  saints,**  with  the  dead  and  the 
distant ;  or,  in  filial  or  parental  piety,  praying  for  blessings 
apoa  fathers,  mothers,  or  offspring.  The  crippled  and  the 
blind,  too,  lay  by  the  well  of  St.  Senanns,  as  did  the  afflicted 
by  the  mysteriona  lake  of  Jndea;  but,  far  from  haring 
"  none  to  let  them  down  into  the  waters,"  fond  friendship, 
fnll  of  faith,  lifted  its  hands  to  heaven  in  their  behoof,  and 
cried,  "  Oar  Father  !**  for  their  restoration. 

We  may  not  stop  to  inqnire  the  moral  and  physical  effects 
which  followed  from  this  simple  devotion.  Scepticism  would 
Isngh  at  onr  conviction,  and  piety  needs  it  not.  But  surely 
the  same  Qod  who  attached  a  healing  power  to  the  shadow 
of  Uis  servanta,  may,  if  He  will,  again  make  an  angel  of  re- 
Tivication  descend  into  the  waters  of  the  "  Holy  Well,"  and 
make  those  manifestations  of  His  benevolence  so  becoming 
His  mighty  mercy.     To  sneer  at  the  possibility  of  such  an 
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interposition— to  shut  oat  all  aoaeu  to  belief,  because  of  one's 
own  sense  of  Ood*s  economy,  is  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  re- 
velation ;  and  to  refuse  such  testimony  as  we  ooeasionally 
encounter,  that  the  Almighty  has  deigned  to  interpose^ 
would,  in  onr  opinion,  be  exceedingly  hauurdons. 

The  author  forgets  that  nobody  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  miraculous  interposition,  or  none  among 
those  at  whom  his  remarks  are  aimed.  They  only 
say  that  the  age  of  such  miracles  is  past,  their 
purpose  accomplished,  and  their  reappearance  in 
the  circumstances  described  by  him  improbable. 

The  established  clergyman  of  Kinmacarra  endea- 
voured to  enlighten  his  parishioners  on  the  evils 
of  the  wells.  He  is  described  as  an  intermeddling 
person,  and  very  far  from  good ;  but  he  gained 
nothing  by  his  enterprise. 

Much  better  for  you,  Mr.  Salmer,  to  die  a  bishop — ^*deed 
it  is.  Hark'ee,  sir ;  the  sweat  of  that  crowd  put  bread  and 
bntther  on  yoar  table  to-day,  while  ikey  war  atin*  lumpers  or 
India  male  thimselves ;  an*  they  gev  you  thia  for  nothin*. 
Now,  don*t  be  anraysonable — id  may  satisfy  yoar  mind  to 
abuse  'em ;  but  you  ought  to  be  content  wid  riding  in  a  car- 
riage ont  o'  their  earnin*s." 

"Fm  bound  to  save  their  immortal  souls  I" 

"  Oh,  as  fur  as  that,  don't  be  foolish.  If  yoa  wish  to  save 
sowls — ^you  say  you  kem'  from  England — that  want's  sowls 
to  be  saved  very  much.  Thry  your  hand  wid  the  eoUiers, 
that  don't  know  the  name  of  God.  Thry  your  hand  wid  the 
fact'ries  that  don't  know  the  mainin*  o*  virtue ;  thry  yoar 
hand  wid  the  counthiy  people,  an'  tache  'em  the  Christian 
law  o'  marriage ;  or  thry  yoar  hand  wid  the  pious  and 
lamed  chrgymen  of  your  own  cloth,  that's  comin'  over  to 
th*  oald  church  as  fast  as  hops.  Now  'charity  begins  at 
home,'  you  know,  Mr.  Salmer.  I  show'd  yoa  your  groand ; 
but  you'll  get  a  bigger  name  from  distnrbin'  the  pace  at  Kin- 
macarra ?" 

'*  Joram,  my  dear,  leave  this  wretched  place,"  said  Mra» 
Salmer. 

This  extract  shows  very  clearly  the  ammus  with 
which  one  party  treats  the  other.  We  regret  to 
acknowledge  a  vigorous  retaliation  oooasionally. 
The  Irish  ecclesiastic  abuses  the  English  nation. 
The  latter  are  not  slow  of  reply.  Both  parties 
succeed  thus  in  misunderstanding  their  neighbours. 
We  have  known  personally  "intelligent"  Irish- 
men, who  could  read,  write,  and  figure  admirably, 
but  who  had  no  Bible,  and  had  never  read  one ;  yet 
they  attended  mass  carefully ;  and  we  have  heard 
of  colliers  who  were  very  ignorant,  and  female 
operatives  who  were  not  virtuous ;  but  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  latter  especially,  we  assure 
father  Baptiste  that  he  is  very  ill  informed;  while 
the  country  people  of  England,  so  far  as  we  know 
them,  are  acquainted  with  the  law  of  marriage,  and 
practise  it  in  early  life. 

The  following  extract  refers  to  the  heroine  in 
chief,  and  a  good  priest — a  man  of  hard  labour : — 

"  ludeed,  sir,"  answered  the  sweet  girl,  looking  affection- 
ately on  him  ;  "  indeed  you  stay  in  churdi  too  long." 

**  Is  moo  an  la  braaw  thaov  na  tenmpule  1" 

"  Many  asnnny  day  in  the  churchyard  shade,  a  cushla,"  re- 
joined Fatlier  Mick. 

**  This  is  not  the  place  made  for  peace,  agra,"  be  con- 
tinued, "but  for  labour;  though  sometimes  the  labour  itself 
is  so  happy,  Ailey." 

And  she  looked  at  him  again,  for  she  felt  he  was  holy — 
the  fine  old  man. 
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**  Alley  r  he  aaid,  n  wlemnly  tbftt  the  poor  thing  tarned 
pale ;  "  Ailej,  never  look  for  auything  in  this  bad  world  but 
trial.  Don't,  a  cnshla !  Oar  dear  lady  I  Always  go  to 
her,  Alley,  avoumecn,  and  seek  no  better  fortune  than  to  be 
on  her  company.** 

"  Something  baa  happened,  ikther  !"  said  Ailey,  ardently. 

"Come,  let  me  see  your  little  daughter  Aileen,"  said  the 
priest,  paying  no  attention  to  her  last  remark.  **  Come,  I 
bare  hardly  seen  her  at* all,**  he  continued ;  and  putting  his 
hand  into  his  waisteoat  podcet,  he  brought  forth  a  medal  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  *'  Come,  let  me  see  if  Aileen  < 
knows  HiB  MoTBXE  P*'  and,  bending  down,  he  held  forth 
the  bright  medal.  The  little  child  put  forth  iU  arms,  and 
held  up  its  little  rosy  lips  to  the  mouth  of  Father  Mick. 

The  incident  occurred  in  18454,  and  "  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  "  was  not  then  an  Irish  idea. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Whalely,  of  the  city  of  Dublin — not 
of  course  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  appears  to  be  no 
favourite  with  the  Father.  He  is  down  upon  the 
"  poor  Doctor  "  at  every  opportunity  ;  and  in  the 
following  extract,  while  maintaining  bis  own  opi- 
nions respecting  the  necessity  and  propriety  of 
the  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  assails  the 
Atchbishop.  We  have  not  seen  the  charge  re- 
ferred to,  but  as  Dr.  Whately  is  a  logician,  we 
trust  that  bis  opinion  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
Father  says  that  be  put  his  objections  to  the 
worship  of  the  Yirgin,  not  upon  the  plea  that  she 
bad  once  been  on  earth,  for  that  would  prevent  us 
from  asking  "  one  another's  prayers,"  which  we 
can  surely  do  without  worshipping  those  persons 
whose  prayers  we  ask.  The  supposition  that  Dr. 
Whately  said  anything  so  absurd  as  that  which  the 
Father  criticises  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
strong." 

Poor  Doctor  Whately,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  consumer  of 
£20,000  a  year,  and  writer  of  many  things  of  which  he  knows 
a  little,  and  of  some  things  (e.ff.  theology)  of  which  he  knows 
nothing,  informed  his  **dear**  reverend  friends  the  other 
day  that  his  objection  to  invoke  Qua  Lady  was  not  that  she 
had  been  onee  on  earth,  because,  he  said,  that  would  prevent 
people  from  asking  one  mothei't  prayers,  but  because,  to  in- 
voke hers  would  suppose  she  was  "  omnipresent "  and  to 
make  her  a  Qod.  And  so  the  angels,  when  they  rejoice  "  at 
the  conversion  of  a  sinner,**  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be 
**  omnipotent ;  and  the  Scriptures  therefore,  in  so  speaking 
of  them,  give  them  the  attributes  of  Gk>d.  *'  O  fie,  Doctor ! 
doo't  attack  the  Scriptures.** 

The  Angels  may  rejoice  at  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner  without  being  omnipresent.  The  latter 
quality  presupposes  infinitude,  and  angels  are  not 
infinite.  They  rejoice  in  what  they  are  told,  and 
tbey  receive  information  more  rapidly  than  we  can 
imagine;  but  without  being  also  cognoscent  of  men's 
hearts  and  thoughts,  tbey  could  not  be  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  conversions  in  the  way 
supposed.  The  argument  is  of  no  value  in  the 
case. 

Dr.  Whately  is  "lugged  into"  everything  by 
Father  Baptiate.  The  Doctor  is  an  able,-  and  has 
been  a  fortunate  man,  in  ecclesiastical  secularities, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  meet  with  a  little  envy 
from  some,  with  whom  the  world  has  dealt  more 
coldly  than  with  himself;  even  although  they  pro- 
fess to  have  few  expectations  from  this  present  life. 
Still  be  must  have  crossed  the  path  of  Father 


Baptiste  at  some  time ;  unless  indeed  be  ii  uocIt 
adduced  as  the  exponent,  or  official  repreaeotatife) 
of  the  opposing  system.  When  Father  Mike  veat 
upon  a  journey,  he  was  beleaguered  oq  tbe  piil 
for  blessings,  and  for  medals.  His  toack  vas 
deemed  medical  and  miraculous.  Dr.  Wkatelr 
doubts  the  existence  of  such  Hygetnic  power  h 
mortal  priest,  and  see  how  bis  doubts  are  usveraL 

The  mother  snatched  her  child  from  the  cradle,  to  bi^ 
the  wondering  little  thing  to  the  saddle,  and  get  "the  op 
o^the  Cross**  upon  it.  The  little  giils  verenghtiBtk 
.middle  of  the  way,  making  their  "carceys,**  ud  klae 
for  medals  of  their  "  patroness  :*'  and  the  men  crossed  ib 
fields  from  their  work  to  meet  htm— old  fslbcr  Uidk-e 
he  passed,  and  to  bare  a  word  of  news,  and  a  good  vi 
from  Ahair  Miekaul,  becaost  **  it  did  one*s  hesit  good  toat 
Ahair  Miehanl,**  they  said,  **  and  there  tbs  lad  in  b 
word.**  Many  a  one  would  prefer  Father  Mick's  tcaek  a 
their  journeys  "to  the  station,**  to  all  the  ikiUoflk 
Creamer,  and  all  the  physic  in  Kinmacarra;  and  nauyia 
would  swear  to  that  same  touch's  healing  effioey.  B«t  e 
course  this  is  all  *•  snperatition  **  to  a  bodysaehttDi. 
Whately,  simply  because  he  eannot  oomprebeod  uj^% 
unless  a  nice  house  and  a  good  dinner ;  it  is  all  "UH'^ 
him,  as  the  cross  of  Christ  was  to  the  Jewi. 

This  appeal  will  not  disturb  the  oQaTictios  \k 
it  is  all  folly;  for  if  it  were  wisdom  A^ 
Michaul  was  yery  much  to  blame  for  not  stmk 
out  the  Doctor. 

We  do  not  intend  to  follow  Father  Bflpdie 
through  all  his  errors  and  bis  hatred  of  Eaghai 
or  his  misrepresentations  of  English  flodetj  d 
its  circumstances,  because  a  sameness  exists  h 
many  of  his  statements  ;  but  while  ve  allot  lb 
propriety  of  imaginative  narratives  in  coiuiexici 
with  religion,  yet  we  deny  the  propriety  of  tie: 
abuse.  The  Father  tells  us  that  be  persocUT 
knew  the  fact>s  which  he  has  merely  rq»eseatd 
as  fictions.  Then  be  knew  a  brother,  sod  i  as»- 
the  children  of  an  Irish  farmer  in  good  ciina; 
stances ;  and  the  son  became  a  great  pftioter,  t& 
married  an  English  baronet's  sister,  ^^  ^ 
baronet  married  the  painter's  sister.  N  J.-^* 
baronet  ami  his  sister  were  first  conferted.  Tbc 
he  also  knew  a  land  agent  and  lawyer,  vbo  ^ 
banished  for  having  planned  a  murder,  which  w 
duly  performed,  after  be  became  in  agefi^";' 
Protestant  proselytising.  Also  he  knew  a  pa^ 
clergyman  in  Ireland,  who  having  been  i<<*P^ 
by  a  lawyer,  as  an  old  derk  of  his  own,  wbo  W 
trespassed  upon  his  cash  box,  made  off  from  ^^ 
pariah,  and  was  never  ^ecovared.  Also  he  C!0« 
that  British  gold  paid  for  the  Romia  KWi«^ 
of  1848;  and  that  Mazzini  and  his  set  ait ». 
only  hypocrites,  but  infideb.  Farther,  he  b  a^ 
quainted  with  a  lady,  who  was  obsessed,  w  ^ 
sieged  by  Satan,  as  a  black  rat ;  that  be  Ut^ 
tore  her,  while  she  had  no  power  to  driresw^'j 
into  him,  or  knock  him  over  the  ^^**^  '^l^i* 
switch;  that  in  this  form  Satan  swan  the  WJ 
Channel  twiee  in  pursuit  of  his  ricti^^  bet  fifi*^ 
was  ended  in  his  capacity  of  a  black  nt  bj 
exorcism  of  an  Irish  priest.  He  kwws  m  ^ 
events  and  personages  plainly,  and  pracocsilj, 
not  of  repute,  as  happy  Kving  ptfao^B** 
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majority  of  cases,  and  as  events  that  have  oocnrred 
wiihia  twelye  years  in  Britain,  Ireland  and  Italy. 
In  that  case  ve  observe  that  Father  Baptiste  is  a 
very  remarkable  man. 


CLAEA  HOWAKD* 

This  Tolnme  is  by  a  member  of  the  Evangelical 
party,  in  the  English  Established  Church,  who 
avoids  controversy  with  other  bodies,  and  prodaces 
a  narrative,  displaying  tact  and  talent  in  many 
pages,  and  interesting  the  reader  oat  of  simple 
materials.  In  the  first  place  we  premise  that  nearly 
all  the  parties  to  the  tide  are  rich  people.  It  saves 
trouble  at  once  to  mention  this.  Clara  Howard 
lost  her  mother  while  an  infant.  Her  father  left 
Bngland  in  depressed  spirits,  and  she  saw  him  not 
again  for  many  years.  A  sister  of  her  mother's 
kept  house  at  Beachwood,  the  family  seat.  This 
lady  was  remarkably  austere,  formal,  and  stiflf.  The 
life  of  Clara  Howard  was,  therefore,  not  enviable  in 
its  early  passages.  Her  father  returned  to  remove 
her  to  the  continent,  while  yet  young,  and  she 
travelled  with  him  for  several  years,  learning  much 
tbat  it  is  well  to  know  in  the  world,  and  nothing 
of  what  it  is  best  to  know.  Upon  her  return  to 
Xiondon,  she  was  introdaced  by  a  scheming  aunt, 
who  wanted  to  marry  her  son  well,  into  London 
life.  It  did  not,  however,  gratify  her,  and  their 
return  to  Beachwuod  was  hailed  by  the  young 
lady  as  a  happy  event.  She  met  there  the  clergy- 
man whom  her  father  had  presented  to  the  parish. 
A  widowed  sister  resided  in  the  parsonage  with 
the  clergyman,  and  she  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  Clara.  In  course  of  years  she  died.  Ere 
then,  the  father  of  Miss  Howard  was  also  dead. 
The  intimacy  at  the  parsonage  was  of  much  benefit 
to  the  young  lady.  She  first  learned  religion ; 
then  she  became  religious,  and  she  persuaded  her 
father  before  his  death  to  follow  her  example. 
After  that  event,  the  aunt  of  her  childhood  came  to 
stay  at  Beachwood,  not  improved  by  a  hairs- 
breadth — in  fact,  years  had  changed  her  rather  to 
the  worse.  She  meant  still  to  rule.  At  last  Miss 
Howard  veiy  nearly,  as  we  think,  proposed  for  Mr. 
Langford,  the  parish  minister,  having  formerly 
refused  a  peer  whom  she  liked,  because  he  was 
not  religions — ^a  very  good  reason.  Mr.  Langford 
accepted,  bat  be  had  previously  arranged  to  resign 
his  living  and  proceed  to  India,  as  one  of  the 
church  nuBsionaries.  This  change  in  his  mode  of 
life  did  not  affect  the  lady's  resolution.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  India.  After  many  years  they  returned 
with  a  family,  who  bad  to  be  educated,  and  with 
Mr.  Langford,  who  had  to  be  ordained  as  bishop  of 
an  Eastern  diocese.     The  history  stops  there. 

We  may  remark  at  once  that  Mrs.  Langford 
bad  duties  at  home  which  she  should  not  have  neg- 
lected, as  they  must  have  been  overlooked  during 
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her  Indian  residence.  Some  persona  are  disqnali- 
fied  by  the  restraints  of  Providence  from  becoming 
missionaries  to  India,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford 
were  of  that  number.  We  are  noticing  statements 
which  are  useless,  unless  to  explain  principles,  and 
the  principle  on  which  they  acted  was  not  correct. 
The  Bible  appears  to  be  an  uncommon  book  in 
fashionable  circles : — 

<*What  most  yon  think  of  me,  Mr.  Langford,  wfaon  I  tell 
yon  that,  for  manj  years,  I  have  nerer  aeen  the  Bible  I  And 
when,  as  a  child,  I  naed  lometimes  to  see  it,  ic  was  then 
genenllj  to  read  the  genealogies,  to  perfect  me  in  hard  names. 
Can  yon  wonder,  then,  how  little  I  know  abont  its  beauties  f 
and  with  regard  to  atteoding  chnrrh,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  times  while  abroad,  I  have  never  been  to  a  place  of 
worship  since  I  left  here,  now  more  than  flve  years  ago.  My 
dear  father's  health  has  been  so  bad,  I  did  not  like  to  leave 
him  often ;  and  then  I  was  alone,  and  had  no  one  who  spoke 
of  these  things  to  me ;  and  I  liare  been  like  a  vessel,  tossed 
to  and  fro  without  a  pilot.** 

It  was,  we  suspect,  not  uncommon  for  many 
fashionable  people  to  know  little  more  of  the  Scrip- 
tures than  Clara  Howard ;  but  from  various  causes 
the  rising  generation  present  an  improvement  in 
that  respect.  Miss  Howard  was  afflicted  with  the 
genealogical  chapters  of  Nehemiah  by  her  aunt. 
The  Bible  was  her  class  book  and  that  plan  of 
teaching  is  erroneous,  for  nothing  can  be  worse 
policy  than  to  associate  its  contents  with  juvenile 
difficulties  in  letters  and  syllables.  The  young 
lady  explained  the  whole  matter  thus :  "  Aunt  Lydia 
used  to  make  me  read  it  for  a  lesson,  and  I  never 
thought  of  the  truths  it  contains.*'  Those  who 
wish  to  make  the  bible  a  class  book  in  schools 
should  ponder  over  that  confession.  The  Scrip- 
tures can  and  should  be  read  in  schools — be  read 
without  being  reduced  to  the  standard  of  an  Eng- 
lish primer. 

Miss  Howard  sought  and  purchased  Bibles  for 
herself,  her  father,  and  all  his  servants.  After 
that  she  went  to  church.  The  first  visit  required 
permission,  and  the  conversation  which  ensued  de- 
serves to  be  repeated : — 

*•  May  I  go  to  church,  papa  P** 

"To  church?  Bless  me,  what  a  reqnesti  What  on 
earth  could  indnce  you  to  ask  such  a  question  P  Of  conrae, 
if  yon  want  a  little  variety ,  by  all  means,  my  dear.** 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  many  times.** 

"  But  what  could  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  P** 

"  Because— becaose^I  think  it  seems  right.  Why,  I  ean 
tell  yon  better  afterwards ;  and  I  wanted  to  beg  your  per- 
mission — for  you  have  never  asked  me  to  go,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  objection  yon  might  have,**  said  she  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh,  why  as  to  that,  certainly  I  should  never  atk  yon  to 
go.  I  don*twant  yon  to  be  a  Methodist,  but  iC  it  ia  Miy 
pleasure  to  yon,  why,  by  all  means  go.  When  we  are  in 
London,  or  abroad,  it  was  not  of  much  oonseqnencs ;  but 
here  it  might  look  singular.  The  people  in  the  village 
would  find  it  a  bad  example  for  them  if  no  one  from  the  Hall 
went." 

"  But  don't  yon  think  it  right  to  go,  papa  P  Mr.  Lang- 
ford  " 

**  Ob  1  he  has  been  putting  it  into  your  head,  has  he  P 
Well,  perhaps  it  may  be.  If  I  were  well  enoujfh,  I  might 
feel  it  my  duty  to  go,  and  then— but  circumsUnces  alter 
cases.     However,  by  all  means,  if  yon  feel  it  right,  go.** 

Sir  Edward  Howard  is  the  representative  of  a 
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gentlemanly  class  of  men  now  nearly  extinct,  wlio 
regarded  religion  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
cau'^c  of  good  government,  law,  and  order.  They 
disliked  Methodists,  but  even  the  new  sect  \rere 
more  tolerable  than  the  friends  of  the  people. 
Their  great  error  lay  in  looking  upon  themselves  as 
examples  to  their  humbler  neighbours.  They  even 
worshipped  as  an  example.  Sir  Edward,  however, 
went  a  little  farther,  and  thought  it  might  be  his 
duty  to  go,  if  he  were  only  a  little  stronger.  One- 
third  of  the  world  made  excuses  for  the  neglect  of 
many  duties,  on  the  score  of  personal  weakness.  If 
they  were  only  a  little  stronger  they  would  revolu- 
tionise society  with  their  good  works. 

At  church  Miss  Howard  had  some  farther  in- 
formation. Not  only  the  Bible,  but  even  the  Litany 
was  new  to  her :— - 

She  felt  she  had.  indeed,  "  erred  and  strayed  from  God*8 
ways  like  a  hfct  Bliecp "  and  it  was  with  a  truly  penitent 
heart  she  lifted  up  her  soul  to  God,  and  prayed  she  might  be 
forgiveu.  How  beautiful  did  all  the  services  of  the  Church 
teem  to  her  !  The  Litany,  how  it  seems  so  thoronghly  to 
teach  us  to  pray  for  all  men  I  None  are  left  out.  It  was 
■  soothing  tliought.  How  oilen  she  had  been  pray^  for,  in- 
duding  herself  among  those  "  who  hare  erred,  and  are  de- 
ceived," and  those  "who/jr^rw  and  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians.** She  felt  how  long  she  had  called  herself  by  that 
name,  without  having  anything  of  the  true  spirit  of  sach. 

Having  made  some  important  steps.  Miss  Howard 
began  to  contrive  means  of  being  useful;  and 
"  Sunday-schools,"  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scot- 
land, "  Sabbath  classes,"  would  be  conducted  with 
more  advantage  than  they  are — although  they  have 
been  of  inealoulable  utility — if  all  the  teachers 
considered  the  work  of  the  same  importance  as 
Miss  Howard  : — 

"  I  wan't  to  ask  a  great  favour  of  you,**  said  Clara,  bowing 
to  the  clergyman,  and  blushing. 

'*  Miss  Howard  knows  what  pleasure  it  will  give  me  to  do 
anything  for  her.** 

*•  Woald  you — dare  you  trust  me  to  teach  a  few  little  girls 
in  the  Sunday-school  p  I  will  do  my  best  to  instruct  them, 
and  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  I'* 

Oh,  that  bright  smile  of  Mr.  lAngford*s !  It  came  from 
his  heart — joy  that  she  had  not  grown  weary  in  well  doing. 

**  Indeed,  I  shall  be  only  too  hnppy.  I  know  you  liave 
found  your  Savionr  precions  to  yourself,  and  I  doubt  not  yon 
will  the  more  earnestly  try  to  induce  others  to  come  to  Him. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  happy  you  have  made  me  by  this  pro* 
posal.  I  will  give  you  a  very  few  little  children  at  first,  and 
then  older,  when  you  wish  the  change.'* 

It  is  unnecessary  <o  trace  the  progress  of  the 
heroine  in  her  course.  It  was  a  happy  life,  happier 
than  she  had  formerly  known,  but  she  was  unable 
to  persiaade  all  her  friends  to  follow  her  example. 
At  last  she  went  to  India,  in  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned,  and  the  reader  hears  the  result 
of  her  voyage  towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langford  had  been  emineutly  successful  in 
their  devoled  labours  in  India.  For  sixteen  years  untiringly 
they  had  toiled  through  many  discouragements,  overcoming 
every  impediment  in  their  path.  They  had  a  good  reward 
for  their  kboar.  They  saw  many  a  wandering  sheep  im>nght 
home  to  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  many  a  branch  en- 
grafted into  the  true  vine,  many  a  tree  planted  in  the  garden 
of  the  Lord,  and  many  a  bright  jewel  added  to  the  diadem  for 
the  King  of  Kings. 


We  fear  that  this  eentenoe  dees  not  tiftm  tlte 
real  condition  of  the  missions  by  the  Engliik 
Church  to  India,  although  in  some  of  the  sotitbera 
provinces  more  progress  has  been  made  than  is 
believed  usualiy.  The  Meilkodist  chuiches  ia 
Ceylon  now  oontain  a  very  large  numbs  of 
Cingalese  adherents  and  members. 

The  moral  of  the  volume  is  an  argument,  ind  the 
latter  is  stated  in  the  assertion  of  the  design  eater- 
tained  by  the  author  in  plamung  bis  work  :-* 

It  has  had  a  fiir  higher  ol^cct  in  view— to  prore  ths!, !: 
joy  or  sorrow,  the  Christian  is  ever  the  happiest  npon  tari. 
for  in  all,  he  has  a  Saviour  to  support  hiio,  and  &  :^t 
and  certain  hope  of  glory  hereafter.  And,  thongh  frv  »:< 
be  called  to  make  the  saciiAces  Qara  Uowanl  diii,  jet  i' « 
true  believer  will  ever  be  ready  and  willing  to  ^^t  up  t!iU 
Christ,  if  it  be  his  will.  That  is  also  the  dnty  of  Ibo^  v^ 
have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  m^anr 
to  induce  others  to  join  in  eeeVing  after  their  tshstkm,vi:l 
earupstnees  and  seal,  ibr  the  time  is  ahott.  Then iii lo^i 
for  all  to  do,  and  a  great  one  too  j  thpugh  it  if  \gM  ioqu 
the  dnty  of  every  one,  or  indeed  of  nany»  to  becc-xc  civ 
sionaries,  yet  in  every  place,  in  every  situation,  »heffrf!« 
are,  whoever  we  are  with,  there  is  a  work  for  Chrirf. 

We  do  not  .think  that  Clam  Hovanl  was  calld 
upon  to  make  any  saoriiioe.  She  had  aaiiiiaesu. 
position  as  the  landowner  of  a  parish,  coDUi&iaga 
considerable  village,  and,  therefore*  a  large  pi^pb- 
lation.  Among  them  her  example  voulcl  hv. 
been  influential^  and  this  influence  vas  one  of  he 
talents — that  one  which  she  buried  ia  proseealis: 
paths  on  which  this  possession  had  no  veigbt,  bt 
its  existence  could  only  have  been  knoim  to  a  fe? 
persons  in  India.  We  need  muoh  at  home  tu 
activity  and  enei^gy  of  ladies  in  her  p«iui.. 
Missionary  work  enough  for  them  has  to  be  d^ee 
among  the  cottages  and  the  mansions  of  tbeL-  ot: 
land.  Poreign  missions  may  be  equailj  veil  etc 
ducted  by  persons  with  fewer  home-ties ;  but  si 
oould  certainly  not  accampiiah  the  pariicnUr  vori 
that  a  rich  and  young  lady  may  achieve  among  W 
tenantry. 


TREVANION,  OE  THE  VOICE  OF  COXSCIDCf 

This  volume  carries  us  through  improbable  J««* 
Thus  it  is  almost  useless.  Few  penoas  ire  c^| 
likely  to  he  so  forunate  as  TremioB,  ia  toiiw^^ 
life;  and  ultimately  to  be  vnfortanaU.  His 
father  was  a  Cornish  mintr.  His  awtteoter 
tained  expectations  a  little  higher  than  die  miv: 
and  she  endeavoured  to  eduoate  her  soa  to  ligfcter 
pursuits.  His  father  opposed  this  policy,  »«1 «» 
sisted  upon  the  descent  of  Tivnaian  into  w 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  his  wnploymmt  ttee  u 
^am  money,  and  help  to  euppoii  the  bonsiWi 
He  obeyed  vith  ngret. 

X  felt  altogether  nnfitted.  aa  'well  as  aisfsdiflol.  lo  ?«?« 
the  perilous  occapation  which  my  ftdhcr  tad  ^^'*,^ ' 
done  before  we.    I  conid  not  beaMie  »»,«>»«'.•' "'^ 
eohstanUy  to  aavedate'with  Uie.<»ant»  ubiffA  n'"^  ^ 
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so  they  thea  were^  win  vcM  be  roy  4»iiy  oompimioQi.  The 
waj  my  moUwr  hud  reared  me,  the  soperior  refinement  of 
her  mind  and  mannera  to  the  persooe  around  as,  the  occa- 
sional contact,  as  I  have  noticed,  with  those  superior  to  me 
in  station — these  eauses  had  comhined  to  render  the  dntiea 
of  my  lowly  lot  altogether  unpalatable.  Aad  here  I  ea&not 
help  notioinff  the  veiy  equvvooal  advantage  cdiuiation  ia  to 
the  lower  clasMs,  aa  I  dedaco  from  my  own  experience ;  I 
netn  a  laiger  measnre  of  intellectnal  colture  than  is  included 
in  being  taught  to  read  and  write.  For,  does  not  more  than 
this,  tend  to  make  them  discontented,  and  therefore  anhappy  t 
does  it  not  treate  «  eramg  for  artifidal  wanta  and  refine- 
meots,  such  aa  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  richer  class  of 
society  ?  (he  evils,  as  It  appears  to  roe,  are  more  nameroos 
than  the  advantages,  unless,  indeed,  moral  and  spiritual  enl- 
tare  keep  pace  with  intellectnal. 

Time  wore  on^  and  a  rumour  of  the  great  Me- 
thodist prcachera  was  heard  in  the  land.  They 
approached^  alxhough  they  were  unpopular.  The 
elder  Trevamon  warned  his  son  against  them  ;  yet 
the  young  man  went  to  hear  the  new  doctrine.  He 
\ra8  pleased,  and  persuaded  his  parents,  before  thej 
condemned,  to  listen  too.  They  were  satisfied, 
like  many  other  miners  and  miners'  wives.  Young 
Trevanion  became  a  class-leader — then  a  local 
preacher — and  in  that  capacity,  without  leaving 
the  cottage  of  bis  youth,  he  won  the  love  of  a  young 
lady,  who  had  an  estate,  and  was  an  heiress  in  the 
parish-  As  usual  in  such  oases,  her  brother  op- 
posed the  marriage,  and,  as  is  equally  usual,  where 
a  young  kdy  is  of  age,  and  not  award  in  Chancery, 
she  followed  tbe  bent  of  her  own  will ;  but  it  is 
not  nsuid,  after  all  the  strange  things  that  we  hear 
and  see,  for  a  young  lady  in  that  position  to  marry 
a  miner.  After  the  marriage  Trevanion  was  not 
nearly  so  active  as  before.  He  did  not  exhort  as 
be  had  exhorted.  He  became  listless,  and  a  little 
out  of  place.  Very  unhappily  Agnes  his  wife  died, 
leaving  him  Iter  estate  in  token  of  her  love.  He 
was  disconsolate.  He  went  to  London  in  search 
of  comfdrt.  He  found  it  not,  but  he  followed 
after  it  to  Ireland.  There  he  could  not  be  kept 
serions  on  any  consideration*  Nobody  ean  look 
at  Ireland  in  a  grave  light.  The  atmosphere  will 
not  allow  you ;  for  it  contains  a  large  mixture  of 
the  laughing  gas.  A  young  Irish  girl,  with  her 
wits  only,  revivified  Trevanion,  and  Dora  became 
his  wife.  He  formed  an  establishment  in  Irelandi 
gave  parties^  saw  loose  friends,  of  whom  one 
unworthy  carried  off  the  still  more  unworthy 
Donu  TrtTAnion  was  naturally  sad  and  sorrowful, 
but  he  quenched  his  grief  in  gambling.  He  was 
not  bred  to  that  business,  and,  pretty  much  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  lost  money,  was  ruined  in  it^ 
and  the  estate  was  sold.  Thereafter  Trevanion 
came  to  miaery,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Wesley, 
who  guided  bim  into  a  better  course  of  thqught 
than  that  whidb  he  had  long  followed.  He  was 
enabled  to  return  to  his  home,  to  the  oottage 
where  he  was  bom»  had  lived  as  a  miner,  and  from 
which  his  parents  had  been  carried  to  the  grave. 
He  lives  there  on  some  small  salvage  from  the 
wreck,  and  he  has  written  the  Voice  of  Conscience, 
as  a  contribution  to  the  imaginative  literature  of 
religion.     Such  k  the  story.    We  object  to  its 


incidents  from  their  improbability.  They  belong 
not  to  the  class  of  which  we  find  counterparts 
oftep  in  life.  The  style  of  the  narratiye  does  not 
compensate  for  the  radical  defect  in  design.  Wo 
transcribe  the  accusation  of  the  Irish  atmosphere 
as  a  temptation  to  folly : — 

J,  with  aiy  mual  im{ie«aosity,  was  duposed  to  be  txtra- 
vagantiy  del%htod  with-  almost  Qveiything  I  saw,  or  every- 
body I  aflt.  The  lighter  atmosphere,  and  more  mercurial 
temperament  of  the  people,  soon  put  to  flight  my  English 
gloom,  and  invested  me  for  awhile  with  a  degree  of  the  na- 
tive elasticity ;  I  entered  into  their  peeufiar  hamonr  almost 
immediately,  and  seemed  to  tuiderstand  and  eqjoy  it  much 
mofe  than  my  philosophic  friend,  who  appeal^  somewhat 
out  of  his  element, 

"  I  own  I  am  amazed,"  said  he  one  day  to  me,  after  we 
had  been  a  short  time  in  Bablin,  '*  at  the  alteration  in  yonr 
mood  and  manners ;  the  Irish  air  seems  to  have  infeeted  you 
with  Irish  gaiety,  for  you  are  as  mirthful  as  any  of  the  na- 
tives ;  hut  more  do  I  marvel  at  your  appearing  so  outrageously 
amnsed  at,  what  appears  to  me,  their  very  equivocal  wit." 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  in  reply.  " I  plead  guilty  to 
both  your  charges ;  I  feel  disposed,  strangely  disposed,  con- 
sidering my  iritU  temperament,  to  be  gay  and  jocand :  the 
iiuouciance  that  belongs  to  the  climate,  has  certaidly  put  to 
flight  my  English  vapours." 

We  admit  the  fact,  and  claim  some  oredit  to 
the  Irish  for  their  mistakes  at  times  on  account  of 
its  being  a  fact.  However,  a  man's  health  has 
much  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  saith  Mr. 
Trevanion : — 

The  greater  freedom  from  the  formality  and  restraint  that 
at  this  period  was  observed  in  London  society,  pleased  mo 
much.  The  liberty  to  call  at  an  agreeable  house  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  stay  as  long  as  one  pleased,  being 
entertained  with  lively  talk  or  sweet  raasio,  suited  w«dl  ifty 
mood.  I  availed  myself  often  of  oar  entree,  and  thos 
whilcd  away  the  morning  hours. 

Who  would  have  recognised  in  me,  at  this  time,  the  once 
meditative,  serious,  and  at  one  period,  the  tealoui  disciple  of 
John  Wesley  !  I  was  fast  sinking  into  an  every-day  trifler ; 
though,  as  yet,  no  startling  breach  of  the  moral  law  had 
alarmed  my  conscience  into  a  perception  of  my  downward 
course ! 

My  health  had  been  much  benefitted  by  the  change  of  air 
and  scene ;  for  the  first  time  for  several  years,  I  felt  in  per- 
fect health ;  this  circumstance  may  account,  in  some  degree, 
for  the  lightness  of  my  spirits. 

At  this  time  it  had  become  clear  that  money  had 
been  a  snare  to  the  hero  of  the  tale ;  who,  not 
being  checked,  became  naturally  worse  and  worse, 
until  his  second  marriage  crowned  his  errors; 
although  he  still  thbks  that  a  little  wholesome 
severity  might  have  saved  him ;  but  disputing  the 
theory,  we,  of  course,  doubt  its  consequences. 

I  rather  think  that  more  influence  might  have  been  ob- 
tained by  a  wise  and  firm  system  of  authority,  and  in  some 
degree  coercion !  many  women,  like  children,  can  best  be 
ruled,  and  their  affection  secured,  by  a  degree  of  severity, 
mingled,  certainly,  with  tenderness;  and  Dora  was  one 
of  these.  She  would  have  more  respected  roc  for  such  a 
course  of  conduct,  and  would  have  thought  it  more  worth 
her  wliile  to  endeavour  securing  my  affections.  As  it  was, 
they  were  lavished  on  her  unsparingly,  unwisely  ! 

When  Dora  was  gone,  and  his  fortune  lost,  and 
solitude  gave  time  for  thought,  the  wounded  spirit 
returned  to  Agues,  whose  estate  had  been  sold  to 
pay  the  Saxon's  Irish  debts  ;  and  his  thoughts  re* 
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sembled  the  appearances  of  men  who  are  deep  in 
dairrojance,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  modem  spirit 
notions. 

I  have  a  dear  and  distinct  belief  that  the  epirit  of  my 
ta^-wife  was  pennitted  to  hoTer  near,  and  oonvay  to  me 
aome  inexplicably  graeiont  inflnenoe.  I  ooold  mentally  we 
her  gaaing  oompanionately  upon  me.  Bat  whether  this  be 
a  delnsion  or  not,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  thoughts 
that  eame  associated  with  her  remembrance,  and  her  words, 
made  it  tpossible  for  me — ^nay,  almost  constrained  me,  to 
kneel  down,  which  I  had  not  for  a  very  long  time  done,  and 
in  the  deepest  prostration  of  sonl,  "agoniie**  for  the 
slightest  hope  of  again  entering  the  "  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

The  idea  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  quotation 
has  believers  and  unbelievers.  The  Scripture 
plainly  states  that  members  of  the  spiritual  world 
possess  direct  influence  over  the  spirits  of  man,  or 
may  be  useful  to  him.  It  does  not  follow  that 
these  influences  are  connected  with  the  spirits  of 
just  people,  or  that  the  latter  are  immediately  con- 
cerned with  our  affairs ;  yet  none  will  deny  their 
influence  through  memory  for  evil  or  for  good ;  and 
this  truth  should  induce  men  to  leave  rich  legacies 
of  good  recollections  to  their  friends.  Trevanion 
might  have  given  us  the  application.  The  estate 
of  Agnes  was  squandered.  Her  words  remained, 
and  could  be  neither  mortgaged  nor  sold.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  book  two  or  three  sentences  occur 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  religionists  mentioned. 

Does  any  one  think  here,  that  it  matters  little— if  a  per- 
son  be  not  in  a  couscioualy  converted  state — whether  they 
sin  mach  or  little— whether  their  pursuits  be  of  a  negative 
character,  or  of  an  actually  evil  nature — whether,  in  short, 
their  life  be  companttively  innocent,  or  flagrantly  wicked  P— 
so  consider,  I  am  aware,  many  religiopists.  Do  we  not  read 
th«r«  of  €omptrati»«  pnoisbments—what  means,  the  "  beat- 
ilg  witb/«v  stripes  ?"  and  why  do  some  sins  oppress  and 


rankle  in  tho  eouMieaoe,  when  it  iaawaksMd,  so  BsdMn 
than  others,  if  there  be  no  degreea  in  norsl  tnrpitnde—M 
farther  distance  from  God  than  the  barrier  oar  £Uln  aatm 
has  erected? 

We  experience  difficulty  in  beliering  thai  anj 
persons  hold  the  doctrine  oondemaed  in  thii 
passage.  Many  stripes  and  few  stripes  are  net* 
tioned.  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  in  a  better  posjuoa 
thau  Capemanm  and  Nazareth. 

Trevanion  is  defective  in  incidents,  while  those 
that  occur  are  unnatural.  As  it  professes  to  betk 
autobiography  of  a  heart,  the  author  may  have  beet 
careless  of  the  external  in  working  out  the  interna! 
history  of  his  man.  The  latter  business  is  of  a 
heavy  description,  and  requires  abilities  of  the  fint 
order. 

Concerning  the  religions  novels  of  this  diT,  ve 
think  that  their  display  of  genius  is  very  mesgrt 
Bven  *'Miuisteriug  Children,**  which  has  attaioed 
the  highest  sale  in  its  class,  is  dependant  more 
upon  its  subject  and  its  title  than  its  executkn 
for  success.  Its  circulation  shows  what  a  ^r 
Walter  Scott  might  do  in  this  department  of  lit^ 
rature.  His  influence  would  be  immense,  aad  Ite 
could  do  more  good  in  society  than  anj  other 
person.  The  field  is  unoccupied— tbe  gate  b 
open — the  competition  is  balky,  and  it  is  not 
strong.  A.U  sects  are  indiflferently  represeoted  oo 
this  field;  for  even  the  parties  who  can  appeal  to 
the  senses  in  their  evergreens  and  flovers,  their 
incense,  their  pictures,  and  their  statues,  hare  oot 
produced  a  man  capable  of  rendering  the  senti- 
mentalism  extensively  uaeful,  or  of  bnildiog  ap 
"  their  worship  "  by  the  force  of  namtire  so  like 
to  truth  that  it  might  be  siistaken  for  the  otigiBaL 
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BoMETiux  ainoe  we  noticed  a  number  of  Tolumes 
by  minor  poets,  all  of  whom  had  to  achieve  fame, 
and  some  of  them  will  secure  it.  The  reward  may 
never  repay  the  toil  of  conquest ;  bnt  that  depends 
upon  what  we  understand  by  reward.  The  ancients 
deemed  themselves  well  repaid  by  the  laurel  crown. 
Modems  look  generally  for  more  enduring  -and 
substantial  substances.  The  kurel  faded,  and  only 
left  a  fragrant  memory.  Those  returns  that  poetry 
commanded  some  years  since,  when  the  fiyronio 
school  and  the  Lake  school  flourished,  were  more 
Iksting.  We  may,  howerer,  daim  for  poets,  as  for 
painters,  the  lore  of  their  art  as  its  own  great 
reward ;  and  they  select  their  departments.  We 
have  three  works  upon  the  table,  very  distinct  in 
their  design  and  in  their  object^  but  in  harmony 
with  all  that  their  writers  have  formerly  accom- 
plished. One  of  them  seeks  to  weld  science  to 
verse.  Another  goes  back  to  dark  pages  of 
Scotland's  history,  and  parades  before  us  those  who 
figuzed  in  its  troubles.    The  third  takes  up  a 


simple  tale»  and  weaves  a  web  of  heaniy  bm  thi 
feathers  of  a  dying  bird.  Each  is  npon  la  oU 
road,  passed  over  before,  aod  not  unkaowa. 

MAN  IN  PARADISE.* 
Thb  title  affixed  to  this  poem  is  not  that  of  the 
larger  poem  in  the  work ;  for  *'  Our  Youth  and  Hot 
it  Passed/'  occupies  more  space  by  some  jt^ 
and  the  minor  poems  require  one  third  of  the 
volume.  The  spaoe  of  the  latter  is  not  M /<* 
they  are  remarkably  good ;  but  the  two  leading 
poems  are  ambitious.  They  are  Mr.  Beide's,  sod 
therefore,  we  feel  that  they  must  be  good ;  W 
few  men  could  deal  with  his  sulgeets  as  he  pn- 
sents  them.  Readers  look  for  simpUoitf  is  p«C7* 
and  "Man  in  Paradise,"  in  addition  to  abstnot 
speculations,  is  full  of  hard  acientifie  tenns ;  u 
we  shall  see.  The  plan  of  the  work,  is  eooTtm- 
tional.     The  speakers  are  chiefly  Adam  and  1^ 
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-"-chiefly,  for  tb«y  were  the  only  representatiTes 
of  mankind  in  Paradise,  yet  they  held  converse 
with  visitors  from  different  systems.  The  spirit 
vorld  sent  down  its  explorers  to  learn  all  the 
wonders  of  the  new  planet,  and  to  tell  all  that 
they  could  oommnnicate  of  its  fnture  destiny. 
The  first  book  of  *'  Man  in  Paradise"  is  meditative; 
the  second  describes  the  state  of  earth,  anterior  to 
man's  appearance.  The  speculations  and  the 
wonders  of  geology  lose  nothing  of  their  stem 
character  in  verse. 

O'er  the  banked  sea-weed  fronds  of  giant  fern 
Swelled  into  Palm-like  trees — 

or  the  materials  of  oar  coal  fields.     Then — 

The  flowerless  lichen  lithed  around  the  cliff, 

and  was  followed  h^  the  Zoophyte,  the  polyp,  the 
ammonite,  the  Acephelan, 

And  there 
The  centipede  first  moved  upon  life's  stage, 

While— 

Xings,  heroes,  seers,  were  dusty  nothingness. 

They  were  not  anything — and  they  could  scarcely 
be  dusty  without  being  something.  Indeed,  dust 
was  not  obtainable  at  the  time ;  for  the  globe  is 
described  as  having  been  terraqueous,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  extensive  marsh — a  great  ball  of  mud. 
Then- 
Writhed  the  lizard  into  form,  and  crept 
On  earth,  or  waters  stemmed,  oar-finned. 

This  is  not  a  fair  way  of  putting  the  lizard 
ancestry  before  us.  We  believe  that  they  always 
were  an  active  and  a  lively  race,  with  little  pert, 
sharp  eyes,  and  friendly  in  all  their  transactions 
with  the  human  family,  from  the  day  when  first 
they  set  their  eyes  upon  us.  Birds  followed 
lizards  into  the  worlds  but  they  had  no  wings  at 
first,  though  they  had  plumes ;  yet  what  use  were 
feathers  without  wings.     Serpents  came  next — 

Ingenerate  from  the  green  morass. 

And  the  poet  dislikes  them  from  the  beginning,  as 
they 

I/abriente,  sinuouslj  wound  along. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  he  would  have  seen  better 
through  the  serpent  if  he  had  been  in  Eve's  place, 
and  would  not  have  been  cheated  by  the  beast*s 
heauty  as  she  was  deceived.  How  could  he  P  seeing 
that  his  serpent  is  an  ugly  beast,  whereas  the 
serpent  of  Eve's  experience  was  exceeding  bright. 
Creation  exhibited  no  harmony  in  these  days.  It 
was  about  that  time  when 

There  the  Lemean  snake  Alcides  slew. 

"There"  indeed,  Mr.  Eeade,  but  not  "then/'  for 
although  the  snake  accursed  may  have  been  in  the 
way,  how  could  Alcides  have  gotten  upon  the 
ground  before  his  time.  What  a  horrid  spectacle 
is  this  preternatural  dissection  of  our  parts  and 
particles  before  they  were  made.  For  anything 
we  can  make  out  of  the  confusion,  our  poet  may 
l»ve  been   " the  Giwii  Saarian/V.who  "hissed 


through  the  fervid  Empyrean.'*  We  may  have 
been  there  flying  from  the  "Pterodactyl"  "the 
Life  Destroyer."  Our  right  and  title  is  nearly  as 
good  as  those  of  Alcides.  And,  gentle  reader,  ye 
may  have  seen  "  a  scale  of  gleaming  Cephalaspides," 
who  "  Cleft  the  wild  deep  that  flashed  entempested" 
Ye  may  have  seen— let  us  just  describe  what — 

Behemoth  there 
Cmshed  woods  beneath  his  tread  i  leviathan 
In.  folds  voluminous  rolled ;  grey  mastadon, 
Grown  to  a  thing  of  moantainoas  heaving  life. 
Trod  thanders  vibrated  from  the  hollow  gronnd ! 
And  there,  strength«nerving  his  broad  front,  his  head 
Maned  in  ita  savage  msjesty  as  with  flakes 
Of  the  rent  thundercloud,  the  lion  stalked. 
Earth  opened  round  an  infinite  morass ; 
The  obscure  and  limitless  distance  lividly  shown 
By  far-off  meteors,  round  whose  dying  eyes 
Black  darkness  hovered. 

Now  only  think  of  that  state  of  matters,  in 
which  the  earth  had  "  dark  shores,"  and  was  "  a 
morass,"  "  an  infinite  morass  "  if  you  please ;  out 
of  which  sprang  flames — ^namely,  out  of  the  "  infi- 
nite morass,'*  with  that  horrid  Suarian  "  making 
himself  at  home  in  boiling  mud" — the  fright- 
ful beast — and  all  the  time — please  read  and  learn 
how  one  element  was  going  on — 

I  turned  to  where  the  red  rocks  glaring  loomed 
Oiant'like  through  the  haze  or  palpable  mist, 
Floating  around  them,  ocean-like  beheld 
la  audible  motion.     I  heard  sounds  of  heat 
Vibrating  from  their  bosoms :  molten  flakes 
Pealed  from  their  sightless  foreheads  upward  turned 
Toward  the  fire-eyed  destroyer. 

We  can  only  add  that  the  elements  had  mistaken 
their  qualities  aud  acted  in  a  most  unreasonable 
manner.  The  only  consistent  creature  in  the  crisis 
was  Mammoth — a  distant  connexion  of  Mastadon* 
The  next  seven  lines  will  show  how  the  brute 
sought  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  literally  leaped 
out  of  the  fire  into  the  frying  pan — 

Through  th^  scorched  brakes  beneath  wild  mammoth  plunged 

In  the  shrunk  stream,  his  blood-stained  nostrils  reared : 

The  megathere  rent  woods  deracinate 

With  his  wild  horn.     Amid  black  clefts  of  rooki. 

And  fern,  and  lichen,  motionless  reposed 

The  fowls  of  air ;  laxed  reptiles,  venomless. 

Uncoiling,  dung  around  the  trunks  supine. 

From  this  quotation  we  learn  that  the  proper 
name  of  the  Unicorn  is  the  Megathere ;  and  we 
respectfully  memorialise  the  Scottish  Rights,  Asso* 
elation  to  have  that  matter  instantaneously  cor- 
rected, for  we  never  had  tracings  of  the  unicom 
before — but  here  he  is  "  One-homed  Megathere," 
rending  the  woods  deracinate — at  which  time  he 
laid  past  in  Scotland  those  stores  of  bog  fir,  that 
served  our  fathers  in  hall  and  huts,  before  they 
acquired  the  art  of  candle  making. 

Mr.  Eeade  has  taken  up  the  progressive  theory ; 
but  we  beg  him  not  to  libel  those  great  large 
brutes,  who  lived  among  and  upon  ferns  and  palms« 
and  were  not  badly  off  either,  when  the  nuts  were 
ripe*  They  had  no  fights.  What  on  earth  could 
they  have  leisure  to  fight  for,  when  the  rocks  were 
red  with  heat»  and  all  that  xemaiaed  of  the  world 
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was  a  Tast  steam-boiler  P  Why  did  it  not  occur 
before  nov  to  somebody  that  the  steam  was  em- 
ployed in  fixing  the  stars  P 

We  most  also  say  that  the  ante-creation  of  man 
period  is  no  worse  than  the  post  creation  time. 
Paradise  was  a  sweet  place  at  certain  seasons, 
but  it  was  liable  to  cold  wiods.  Thus  speaks 
Adam — or  rather^  Mr.  B^ade. 

Then  winds  come  forth, 
And  warn  us,  shivering,  to  rest ;  we  feel 
Oor  impotence  agsinst  »  foe  anseen. 
Changed  air  becomes  as  an  embodied  power, 
A  presence  felt,  and  a  necessity, 
Scoarging  ns  hence,  to  follow  you,  blest  sun, 
Until  it  guide  ns  to  the  Paradise 
It  opens  when  it  sinks.     The  Life-Giver, 
The  All-Beneficient  doth  seem  removed. 
And  hears  no  more.     He  doth  iufuse  in  us 
Less  of  divine  vitality.     He  looks 
Colder  upon  ns-^evil  is  the  cold. 

The  cold  winds  were  the  death  of  Eden,  the 
warning  to  quit ;  but  e're  the  inhabitants  departed, 
the  superiority  of  Eve's  faith  was  rewarded  by  a 
long  communication,  which  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
great  promise. 

And  as  from  thee,  pure  Eve !  shall  fountain  forth 

The  human  race,  contaminate  in  its  course. 

Till  swept  to  the  great  deep,  from  thee  shall  rise 

Light-bearers,  stars  to  guide  humanity 

Errant,  then  rising  brightest,  when  o*ercast 

The  world,  in  paths  benighted  lost,  or  bowed 

To  brute  idolatry  or  sensual  sin. 

Watchers  of  truth,  ensphered  like  stars  apart. 

That  shall  lead  after  them  the  intelligence 

Allying  man  to  Him  ;  until  from  thee. 

Great  Eve  I  sliall  rise  the  atoning  Son  of  Man, 

So  termed  in  his  humility  sublime. 

Who  shall  lead  men  from  many  gods  to  one ; 

ITie  Sun  of  Life,  before  whose  creed  benign 

Strifes,  mist-like,  shall  recede,  till  man  become 

The  son  of  peace  and  wisdom,  in  one  faith 

And  hope  united,  to  whose  eyes  sedjite 

The  unity  of  Him  shall  be  revealed ; 

The  spiritual  purpose  and  the  will 

Pervading  the  eternal  universe. 

This  quotation  reconciles  the  reader  to  the  poet, 
but  who,  as  we  begin  to  believe  him  a  very  sen- 
sible man,  straightway  turns  to  theories  again. 
Mr.  Macaulay's  friend  from  New  Zealand  is  almost 
in  the  present  as  contrasted  with  Mr.  Reade's 
superiorities — who,  upon  the  ejection  of  our  race, 
are  to  seize  upon  the  earth. 

"  This  earth  is  lent  to  you  awhile,  not  given  ; 
A  place  for  strife  and  rest  alternate  sharea. 
Thy  race  retained  shall  walk  its  breast  awhile, 
Breathing  its  life-air,  moving  among  great 
And  glorious  forms,  until,  process  fulfilled. 
Thou  resign'st  place  to  powers  superior. 
Who  shall  tread  o'er  your  dust  and  monuments. 
Even  as  you  walk  above  anterior  life 
Once  sentient  as  yourselves." 

The  promise  runs  that  the  righteous  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  We  may 
misunderstand  the  mode  of  its  fulfilment,  but  we 
have  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  other 
people  are  to  folbw  us,  of  different  mould,  by 
whom  we  shall  be  described  as  the  Megathores  are 


by  us.  From  the  next  four  Hues  we  hm  M 
Adam,  like  some  of  his  descendants,  having  kc- 
feited  his  place,  preferred  to  resign,  rather  tki 
stop  to  be  turned  out. 

«  We  will  not.  Eve  1  be  driven 
From  these  loved  haunts,  but  willingly  depart 
Henceforth  our  human  joys  are  magnified; 
Feeling  their  worth,  our  sorrows  sweeter  diared." 

Such  passages  as  we  have  quoted  disfigure  i 
work  that  should  have  been  valuable,  as  the  resnit 
of  careful  labour,  and  which  also  contains  beaalifol 
and  just  thoughts,  like  Eve's  farewell  to  Pandise. 

She  turned  away,  and  felt  that  tomiag  vas 
For  ever.    The  flower  coronal  she  had  wove 
Lapsed  from  her  fingers ;  the  anemon^ 
Emblem  of  love  forsaken,  drooped  ;  the  rose 
And  the  neglected  myrtle  from^e  ground, 
Looked  with  appealing  beauty.    One  pale  flover 
She  gathered,  and  pressed  silently  to  her  hearty 
The  asphodel,  the  ineffaceable  type 
Of  an  immortal  grief  1     Then  mnrmurcd  forth 
Audible  words,  or  sighs  that  formed  themehci 
In  broken  accents,  as  her  hand,  upraised, 
Waved  toward  that  fading  land  of  Paftidise : 
"  Farewell,  loved  Eden— God,  be  Thou  oor  gaide."' 

"  Our  Youth,  and  How  it  Passed,"  b  s 
longer  poem,  but  our  space  prevents  us  froEi 
describing  it.  The  following  verse  is  the  worsJ 
perhaps  of  some  hundreds.  It  sets  forth  tk 
opinion  that  this  material  earth  is  a  reflection  d 
the  moral  world ;  but  that  can  be  established  stfp 
by  step. 

He  was  conscious  of  a  Presence  near  him,  tbst  filld  ei:'^ 

and  air; 
He  coDceived  not  of  the  Godhead,  while  he  felt  tliaib  ns 

there  ! 
Could  an  elemental  atom  formed  and  swayed  by  the  eostnn 
Of  powers  sightless  acting  on  him,  compteheod  tki  cteoi! 

whole  P 
Then  the  Pilgrim  turned  from   vision  to  thcprcseat;  izi 

he  saw 
How  just  Nature  made  material  life  the  shadow  of  ha  Uv; 
At  his  feet  the  red  leaves  witliered,  beauty  hsDovisg  tkj 

decay, 
Dried  that  fountain-source  beside  him,  the  light  rsrmi 

passed  away. 

The  lyrical  poems  are  closer  to  the  iotdlecttt*! 
position  of  common  men  than  the  first  which  vc 
noticed.  They  are  more  easily  oompreheai«i 
Mariana  is  a  wild  measure.  We  qnotc  we 
stanza  : — 

Mariana  ! 
I  see  thee  treading 
On  the  emerald  green  ; 
The  woods  skirt  its  shadow  shedding 
On  thy  fhce  :  a  star  is  seen 
ThroT^  filmed  flakes  its  pathway  tnafia^ 
Blending  its  faint  sheen 
With  the  light  of  those  dark  eyes. 
TwiUght  throws  its  mellowing  streak 
From  behind  the  crisped  edge 
Of  the  trees,  and  fading  dies 

On  thy  cheek ; 
Leaving  thee  before  mine  eye. 
Standing  clear  against  the  sky, 
like  a  spiritual  birth. 
Floating  o'er  our  lowly  earth. 
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The  death  of  Sad  is  better  than  many  other 
descriptions  of  the  catastrophe  on  Gilboa,  but  they 
all  fall  far  short  of  the  pith  displayed  in  the  few 
words  sung  by  David,  the  shepherd  chief. 

Armour-bearer !  stand,  nor  fear : 

Not  a  footstep  farther  fly ; 
Nothing  now  is  left  ns  here, 

Bat  the  soldier's  death  to  die ! 
Thou  haat  seen  my  deeds  lliis  day : 

Thoa  to  Israel  shall  tell, 
How,  the  last,  I  foaght  my  way, 

Through  yon  cloven  ranks,  and  fell. 

Who  can  battle  with  his  fate  P 

Who  may  war  against  the  Lord  P 
Oft  my  svord'arra  hang  a  weight ; 

In  mine  ears  the  awful  word 
Of  the  prophet  rang,  heard  o*er 

Shoutins  squAdrons,  as  they  closed ; 
Vain  they  fled  mine  arm  before— 

Ood  my  onward  path  opposed. 

We  hare  seen  so  many  verses  on  Inkerman,  that 
we  nearly  passed  over  Mr.  Eeade*s  contribution, 
although  it  is,  probably,  the  best  of  all.  The  first 
is  a  mournful  declaration  of  want — the  tribute  to 
one  great  man,  needlessly  drawn  at  the  cost  of 
another;  for  the  Duke  said  that  a  great  nation 
could  not  afford  a  little  war,  while  Lord  Raglan 
was  ordered  to  make  a  little  war  on  a  great  State. 

We  had  no  leader,  he,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  was 

dead; 
Flank   and  rear  unguarded,  open,  o*er  the  hill  our  ranks 

were  spread : 
Orerwrought  our  strength  and  wasted,  in  our  weakness  left 

supine. 
With  the  sense  of  failure  on  us,  and  the  feeling  of  decline. 

After  describing  the  advance  of  the  Russians  on 
the  dark  morning  of  November,  the  poet  celebrates 
the  shock  of  a  battle  which  resembled  the  Homeric 
coDfiicts. 

Like  a  whirlwind  on  their  masses,  we  were  swept  as  on  tho 

rock, 
And  their  ocean  of  steel  levelled  splintering  burst  before  our 

sliockl 
Hurled  their  foremost  backward  reeling  on  their  rearward 

ranks  were  thrown, 
TIU  oar  red  line  crowned  that  rampart,  girt  as  with  a  fiery 

zoa«. 

Then  for  life  or  death  the  combat — then  the  Soldier's  fight 

began! 
Bayooet  with  labre  clashing,  foot  to  foot  pressed,  man  to 

man. 
Stroke  and  tlimst,  recoil,  wild  rally,  the  clenched  death-gripe, 

the  despair 
Of  crushed  hate,  and  shouting  triumph  in  its  maduesa,  rent 

the  air. 

The  end  came-^but  in  the  great  fight  many 
thousand  men  shared  the  begiuniog  who  saw  not 
the  ead ;  and  many  more  lived  to  know  that  it  was 
won,  and  then  perished. 

The  great  fight  was  ovei-- deariag  thfoagh  their  host  our 
path  waa  riren ; 

Vain  their  rally — routed,  broken,  from  that  onset  chaff- 
like  driven : 

But  let  deathless  memory  blasen,  how,  unaided  in  that  glen, 

We  had  met,  and  fought,  and  canquered,  singly,  three-score 
thousand  men. 


In  a  subsequent  Poem — **  Sebastopol"— Mr, 
Reade  does  more  than  justice  both  to  the  brarery 
of  the  defenders,  and  the  skill  of  Gorlschakoff,  their 
chief.  Sebastapol  was  defended  by  an  enormous 
sacrifice  of  men,  who  coat  nothing  except  clothes 
and  food,  and  who  were  conseripta,  while  the 
immense  artillery  and  material  in  the  fortress 
enabled  them  to  offer  a  desperate  resistance  to  the 
Allies.  We  know  now  that  Sebastopol  was  the 
grave  of  the  Russian  army.  The  best  disciplined 
legions  of  the  Czar  were  buried  there. 


BOTHWELL.* 

This  volume,  in  paper,  printing,  and  general  get- 
ting up,  is  the  best  that  we  have  seen  during  the 
year,  and  reminds  us  of  old  times,  when  authors 
and  readers  could  afford  broad  margins,  and  mas- 
sive plate  like  paper.  Professor  Aytoun  has  taken 
possession  of  the  class  of  themes  to  which  Both- 
well  belongcs.  He  is  one  of  tbe  ardent  admirers 
of  Mary  of  Scotland,  still  surviving,  and  his 
"  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers  "  were  charged  with  that 
contortion  of  facts  and  history,  for  which  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  suffered  literary  torture.  Bothwell  con- 
tains few  errors  of  that  description.  The  fierce 
Earl  tells  his  own  story  in  the  dank,  dark  dungeon 
of  his  latter  days.  The  character  of  the  man  is 
drawn  with  a  vigorous  pen,  that  seems  to  have 
searched  out  the  blackest  recess  of  his  heart, 
and  the  Earl  as  his  own  accuser,  throws  OTor  Mary 
a  robe  of  spotless  innocence.  The  story  is  very 
old,  and  will  never  be  clearer  than  now,  K  is  one 
of  mysteries.  Either  Mary  shared  Bothweirs  guilt, 
or  she  shared  not  the  stubborn  spirit  of  her  ances- 
tors. 

At  fitting  time,  Hepburn,  of  the  Hermitage, 
makes  confession.  It  is  Yule  Eve — the  jubilee  of 
the  world ;  but  he  is  shut  in  from  the  world  to  the 
fiend  and  his  own  thoughts.  There  he  casts  his 
anathemas  against  Murray,  Morton,  Olencaim,  and 
Lethington,  and  he  advises  and  adjures  th^  fiend, 
under  an  awful  promise,  to  leave  him  for  a  ni^t 
and  torture  them.  The  compact  with  Satan  for 
only  one  night  was  one  of  those  rash  bargains  that 
Bothwell  drove. 

Aisail  them,  rack  them,  mock  them,  fiend ! 

Eide  with  them  till  tl)e  day. 
But  leave  me  here  alone  to  night — 

No  fear  that  I  will  pray  ! 

Bothwell,  or  Professor  Aytoun  in  Bothwell'a 
name,  sketches  off  the  character  of  Ilia  opponents 
in  few  and  terse  words.  Eliaabeitii  is*— 

A  woman,  without  wonmn^s  hearty 
Or  woman's  sunny  smile. 

Murray  was — 

The  head  of  many  n  felon  plot, 
But  never  once  the  arm. 

Morton  is  steeped  in  lust  and  guile.    Of  Darnley — 
*  Sdtuburgh  :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  1  vol.  Pp.  306. 
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And  ytt  I  win  not  forge  a  1m, 

Here  on  mj  wretched  bed— 
I  hated  Darnley  while  he  lived ; 

I  hate  him  now,  thoagh  deai  I 

The  murder  of  Rizzio,  aocording  to  Bothwell, 
tempted  him  to  retaliate  by  the  slaughter  of 
Daniley ;  a  orime,  of  which  he  oalla  Lethingtou 
the  author,  and  Morton  the  partoer,  yet  not  the 
Douglas,  bat  the  Hepbum,  was  to  gain  the  guerdon. 
The  death  of  Darnley  was  Bothwell's  ruin.  He 
obtained  a  separation  from  his  wife,  and  married 
Mary,  according  to  her  apologists  against  her  will 
— and  here  the  Earl  oonfesaes  as  much ;  but  the 
Professor  folly  comprehends  that  his  testimony  is 
accepted  euu  noia  by  maoy  who  receive  his 
poetry  with  the  hearty  admiration  that  it  amply 
deserves.  The  marriage  with  Mary  stirred  against 
Bothwell  nearly  all  the  nobles,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Reformation,  although  he  is  made  to  say,  that 
the  latter  had  no.  cause  to  fear  from  him. 

No  fanatic  was  I, 
Nor  would  I  lead  a  helping  hand. 
To  rivet  on  my  native  land, 

The  chains  of  Italy. 

The  confederation  was  too  powerful  for  the  Earl, 
who  had  been  raised  in  the  Peerage  to  the  style 
and  title  of  Duke  of  Orkney.  He  fled  without  a 
blow — was  driven  an  exile  from  the  land — and 
imprisoned  in  a  Danish  dangeon,  where  he  died, 
some  said  insane  or  mad,  and  others,  contrite  for 
his  crimes,  which  he  confessed.  Professor  Aytoun*s 
poem  will  be  the  authority  on  the  subject  in  the 
popular  mind,  and  Bothwell  will  have  credit  for  a 
harder  heart  than  he  possessed.  We  have  copied 
a  few  extracts,  although  little  good  is  served  by 
them,  because  their  author  is  the  only  poet  in 
Scotland  whose  style  is  so  well  established  and 
known  that  no  doubt  would  exist  respecting  the 
authorship  of  the  verses.  The  first  relates  the 
single  combat  between  Bothwell,  while  Warder  of 
the  Border,  and  John  Elliot  of  the  Park. 

Short  parley  passed  between  ns  twain — 

"Thonart  the  warden P"  "Ay! 
Thon  Elliot  of  the  Park  ?»  "  I  am  » 

«  Wilt  yield  thee  P"  «  Come  and  try !» 
We  lighted  down  from  off  oar  steeds, 

We  tied  them  to  a  tree ; 
Tlie  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west. 

And  all  alone  were  we. 
Oat  flew  the  steel ;  and  then  began 

A  sharp  and  desperate  strife, 
For  Elliot  fought  to  *scape  the  cord, 

I  foaght  for  fame  and  life. 
Ha,  ha  1  were  he  alive  again, 

And  on  this  dangeon  floor. 
What  joy  with  snch  a  man  as  that, 

To  cross  the  sword  once  more  I 
The  blows  he  fetched  were  stark  and  strong. 

And  so  were  mine,  I  ween, 
Until  I  cleft  his  head-piece  throdgh, 

And  stretched  him  on  the  green. 
"Wilt yield  thee  now  P'*  <*  I  wiU  not  yield. 

Bat  an  ye  promise  grace.** 
**  That  you  most  ask  apon  your  knee, 

Before  oor  Sovenigii*a  fitoe.** 


Blinded  with  Uood,  he  ttroggled  tp— 

"  Lord  Earl  P  he  said.  "  bewixel 
No  man  ahall  take  me  liring  yet ; 

Now  follow,  if  you  dare.** 
I  slipped  upon  the  broken  mosts 

And  in  the  sheugh  we  rolled, 
Death  grappling,  silent,  heafiag  eadi 

Within  the  other's  bold. 
He  passed  above  me,  and  I  felt — 

Once— twice— his  dagger  drite ; 
But  mine  went  deeper  throegh  his  bnaitr- 

I  rose,  but  half  alive  I 
All  span  aroand  me — ^trees  and  hills— 

A  mist  appeared  to  rise ; 
Bat  one  thing  saw  I  clearly  yet. 

Before  my  fading  eyes ; 
Not  half  a  rood  beyond  the  born, 

A  man  lay  stiff  and  stark  \ 
I  knew  it  was  my  stabborn  foe, 

John  Elliot  of  the  Park. 
I  strove  in  vain  to  sound  my  horn. 

No  farther  strength  had  I ; 
And  reeling  in  that  lonely  glen, 

I  fell— bat  not  to  die. 

The  verses  have  all  the  old  bsDad  intoni  is 
them.  They  are  the  narrative  of  a  chinlroas 
struggle,  which  nearly  cost  Bothwell  his  life ;  whick 
cost  him  more  perhaps  than  if  he  had  sunk  in  the 
broken  moss  under  John  Elliotts  dagger;  forthej 
hare  a  fitting  pendant  in  Mary's  tisit  to  her 
wounded  warden,  the  errand  of  a  sympitbisiBg 
woman  ;  bu:  Bothwell  may  have  made  more  out  of 
her  ride  to  the  Hermitage  than  it  wamntoi 
But  O,  that  day  when  first  I  rose, 

A  cripple  from  my  lair — 
Threw  wide  the  casement,  breathed  my  SB 

Of  fresh  and  wholesome  air — 
Drank  in  new  life,  and  felt  once  more, 

The  pnUe*s  stirring  play— 
0,  madly  in  my  heart  is  writ 

The  record  of' that  day  1 
I  thought  to  hear  the  govcook  craw. 

Or  oazel  whistle  shrill. 
When,  lo !  a  gallant  company 

Came  riding  up  the  hill. 
No  banner  was  displayed  on  high, 

No  sign  of  war  was  seen, 
No  armed  band,  with  spear  and  brand, 

Encompassed  Scotland's  Qneen. 
She  came,  on  gentle  errand  bound— 

The  bounteous  and  the  free — 
She  came  to  cheer  her  wounded  knight, 

She  came  to  smile  on  me. 
She  waited  not  for  guard  or  groom. 

But  passed  into  the  hall ; 
Aroand  her  were  the  four  Maries, 

Herself  the  rose  of  alL 
I  never  thought  that  woman's  voice 

Could  thrill  my  being  so, 
As  when  she  thanked  me  for  my  sesi, 

In  accents  eoft  and  low. 
I  saw  the  tear  within  her  egfe. 

When  bending  down  io  ve» 
She  placed  her  lily  hand  in  mine, 

And  bade  me  quit  my  knee. 
"Dear  Lord,*'  siie  said,  *' *tis  wonn'i #^ 

To  comfort  when  ahe  may ; 
Then  chafe  not,  if  we  take  by  stoim, 

Your  border-k^ep  to-day. 
We  come  not  to  invade  your  haH, 

Or  rudely  mar  your  rest ; 
Thoagh  well  I  know  at  itter  tinfly 

I  were  a  welcoiae  guMt." 
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One  passage  more  from  this  poem  desoribes 
Bothvell*s  temptation  in  Craig  Millar  Castle.  The 
fiend,  in  the  form  of  Lethington,  roused  him  from 
deep  sleep  in  the  night,  and  commanded  him  to 
follow,  wiule  he  must  needs  obey.  The  oonversation 
with  Satan  ia  well  "  reported,"  yet  the  scene  is 
not  warranted  by  an;  tradition ;  bnt  the  story  will 
give  Craig  Miller  Castle  a  little  fiendish  interest. 

The  moon  was  down,  bat  myriad  stars, 

Were  sparkling  in  the  sky — 
*' Behold  !*'  he  said,  and  raised  his  hand— 

They  seemed  to  wane  and  die. 
They  passed  from  out  the  firmament, 

Beep  darkness  fell  around — 
Darkness  and  horrors  as  of  hell, 

And  silence  most  profonud. 
No  wind,  no  marronr,  breath,  nor  stir — 

Twas  ntter  blankness  all, 
Aa  though  the  face  of  God  were  hid, 

And  heaven  were  wrapped  in  pall.'* 

"  Behold  again !"  a  deep  voice  said, 

And  straight  arose  a  spire 
Of  lurid,  red,  and  dismal  light, 
Between  me  and  the  monntain  height, 

A  peak  of  wavering  fire  ! 
Above  it  was  a  kingly  crown— 

ypben  sounded  in  my  ear, 
**  That  glorioos  prize  may  be  thine  own  I 

Nor  only  that,  bat  honour,  power, 
Beauty  and  love— a  matchless  dower — 

[Dominion  far  and  near  I 
All  these  await  thee,  if  thy  heart 

Is  tempered  like  thy  steel, 
Keen,  sharp,  and  strong,  and  prompt  to  strike- 
To  strike,  bnt  not  to  feel ! 
That  crown  was  worn  by  valiant  Bruce — 

He  gained  it  by  the  blow 
That  on  the  slippery  altar  steps 

Laid  the  Eed  Comyn  low ; 
He  won  and  wore  it  as  a  king, 

And  thou  m^y'st  win  it  now !" 

I  spoke  not,  but  he  heard  my  thoughts — 

"  Well  done,  thou  dauntless  peer ! 
I  love  the  brave  and  venturous  will 

That  knows  nor  ruth  nor  fear  I 
Come,  then,  I  swear,  by  yonder  fixe — 

An  oath  ne'er  broke  by  me — 
That  thou  shalt  sit  in  Darnley's  place. 

When  Barnley  dies  by  thee ! 
Away  that  pageant  !'*  Spire  and  crown. 

Shoot,  like  the  lightning's  leap, 
But  overhead  a  meteor  came, 
Slow  moving,  tinging  with  its  flame 

The  murky  clouds  and  deep  ; 
It  shed  a  glare  on  Arthur's  seat, 

It  widened  hke  a  shield. 
And  burst  in  thunder  and  in  fire, 

Above  the  Kirk  of  Field. 

"Bothwell*'  is  the  Best  poem  published  for 
many  months,  and  will  be,  among  a  numerous  class, 
more  popular  than  Tennyson's  •*  Maud,"  or  Long, 
fellow's  **  Hiawatha,**  with  their  respectlTe  friendb. 


THE  LAX  Olf  TH£  STOBK.* 
This  poem  is  also  well  got  up,  although  not  in 
that  respect  equal  to  "Bothwell."     It  is  founded 

*  Londons  W.  and  F.  Caih.    1  toL  fp.  131. 


on  a  very  pretty  incident.  A  young  German  lady 
attached  a  letter  to  a  stork  before  it  took  its 
winter  flight,^nd  requested  information  of  the  fate 
of  the  bird  from  any  one  who  might  find  the  letter. 
The  stork  was  shot  in  Syria.  The  Arabs  could 
not  read  the  scroll,  but  they  sent  it  to  the  British 
consul  at  Beyroot,  who  complied  with  the  writer's 
request.  On  this  hint  Miss  Costello  has  raised  an 
ingenious  tale  of  war  and  love,  of  battle  and 
recovery,  of  nursing  and  marriage,  as  romantic  as 
possible.  A  German  lord  had  wandered  far  to  Syria, 
from  exile  in  his  own  land.  His  son  became  chief 
of  a  tribe,  and  he  was  leaving  home  withhb  Arabs 
to  the  Russian  war  when  the  stork  was  shot  by 
one  of  them,  and  the  Schiek  obtained  the  letter. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  war,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  an  hospital.  The  nurse  who  overlooked  the 
ward  where  the  Arab  chief  was  laid,  recognised 
her  own  note,  although  how  she  volunteered  from 
Germany  for  the  work  of  Scutari,  none  may  tell. 
The  identification  of  the  note  created  an  acquaint- 
ance between  the  parties;  but  when  the  Arab 
chief  recovered,  he  went  over  to  Germany  in  search 
of  his  father's  castle  and  land,  which  was  also 
identified  and  recovered.  Lila,  the  nurse,  remaiued 
at  her  post  uutil  peace  came,  and  she  returned 
to  her  home.  It  was  large  and  rich,  yet  she  was 
lonely  for  the  reason  thus  stated : — 

Eighteen  years  the  summer  sun 

Has  renew'd  both  flower  and  leaf. 
Since  my  life  in  tears  begnn. 

Learnt,  at  once  the  way  to  grief. 
Kindred  had  th*  unwelcome  care 
Of  my  youthful  father's  heir : 
All  of  duty,  duly  paid, 

Each  one*s  task  is  fairly  o*er. 
And  the  wealthy  orphan  maid 

Thanks  them,  and  demands  no  more; 
Asks  for  tenderness  from  none. 
And  is  left  to  dream  alone  t 

This  living  alone  made  Lila  a  blue  stocking, 
probably,  but  certainly  a  naturalist.  She  loved 
flowers  and  the  stais — two  widely  different  exist- 
ences— and  she  studied  mysteries.  Thus  she 
spoke  of  them,  also,  evidently  without  adequate 
information  ; — 

I  make  me  friends  of  things  like  these. 

Watch  the  frail  fiowr's  and  tend  them  well, 
*    Lie  dreaming  beneath  waving  trees. 

And  fix  my  eyes  on  stars  that  tell 
Of  wonders  in  a  world  of  light 
Beyond  my  bounded  mortal  sight. 
Stars ! — ay,  what  mysteries  are  those  !— 

Whose  depths  when  we  would  understand. 
The  vase  of  science  overflows 

And  burns  the  sage's  trembling  hand. 
Placed,  one,  in  that  vast  dazzling  line. 
Awaiting  the  Eternal  sign. 
Our  planet  glimmers — none  so  small,— 
Yet  this  we  place  above  them  all  1 

No:  'tis  too  full  of  sorrows  drear. 

Too  scared  with  crime,  too  scar'd  with  blood. 

That  ours  should  be  the  chosen  sphere 
Which  the  Great  Master  said  **  wai  good." 
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Who  gasing  on  that  host  sublime — 

Whose  distance  we  ean  mark  alone. 
By  measured  space  and  counted  time — 

Shall  teach  what  ages  keep  unknown  P 
While  I  behold  ye, — worlds !  we  dare 

To  name  as  realms  all  Toid — all  fain !— 
My  soul  stiU  questions  in  despair 

Wliile  ye  shine  on  in  cold  disdain. 
And  then  come  thronging  visions  fast, 
Glowing  and  bright*niog— seen— and  past ! 

For  Lila*s  own  sake  it  is  well  that,  on  her  re- 
turn to  the  Danube,  she  found  that  the  Arab  schiek 
of  the  stork's  note,  was  her  own  near  neighbour — 
the  heir  of  broad  lands,  and  an  old  castle  on  the 
hill,  that  for  long  had  been  tenautless.  Twelve 
lines  tell  the  end  of  this  courtship — 

Two  wanderers  climb  the  rocky  stair. 
And  on  the  shaded  terrace  rest — 
Above,  the  stork's  deserted  nest 

Hangs  quivering  in  the  waving  air. 

Then  Khslid  rnarkM  with  soft  surprise, 

Lila*s  bright  cheek,  and  glistening  eyes, 

As  on  his  arm  she  gently  laid 

Her  band  caressingly — and  said : — 

*'I>ear  Wilhelm  ;  if  no  other  come 

To  bid  thee  welcome  to  thy  home. 

Wilt  thou  regret  at  last  to  see 

Lila — thy  dream— thy  own,  in  me  P 

This  matter  being  settled,  we  may  turn  to  the 
lale  of  the  stork,  for,  as  the  bird  comes  rarelj  to 
our  shores,  we  know  nothing  personally  of  its 
virtues,  although  the  race  is  in  high  repute.  It 
was  in  ancient  times  sacred.  The  Hebrews  even 
describe  it  by  name  as  the  good  bird.  The  storks 
are  gregarious,  observe  order,  convene  parliaments, 
elect  a  chief,  and  follow  him  in  all  their  migrations. 
They  are  equiralnet  to  robin  red  breasts'  in  their 
attachment  to  man  and  his  dwellings.  They  are 
not  often  deceived  in  this  confidence,  so  long  as 
they  keep  away  from  civilisation.  Tliey  are  mi- 
gratory, like  the  swallows,  and  thus  they  were 
aptly  addressed  by  Lila  in  her  troubles,  before  she 
went  upon  her  errand  of  benevolence. 

Thou  lov*st  our  homes :  the  lane — the  street — 
And  perching  on  the  belfry  oft, 

We  smile  thy  kindly  shape  to  greet 
Where,  motionless,  thou  sit*st  aloft ; 

We  feel  thou  lov'si  us,  and  we  hail 
Thy  yearly  visit  to  our  land. 
Leading  thy  rapid,  feathery  band. 

And  know  thy  presence  will  not  fail. 

Cities  and  people  thronging  all 

Welcome  ye  loud  from  tower  and  wall, 

Crying  with  joy  to  mark  your  track, 

"The  Stork ! — Spring's  messengers  come  back  I" 

Who,  like  thy  race,  of  love  can  speak  P 

For  whom  twice  o*er  the  season  comes. 
When  other  birds,  with  busy  beak 

Make  Cor  their  young  their  downy  homes. 
What  bird  so  fistithful  to  his  mate  P 

So  pious  to  his  parents  old  P 
Whose  cares  upon  her  nestlings  wait  P 

Whose  wings  their  forms  so  warmly  foldP 
And  who  has  won  so  high  a  fame 

As  the  fond  bird  that  legends  sny, 
When  in  a  city  girt  by  flame, 

Pow'rless  to  fly  licr  young  ones  lay, 
Rather  than  quit  her  burning  nest, 

Died  as  they  cower*d  beneath  her  breast  P 


Thy  very  name,  in  sacred  tongue, 
Chasida,  is  a  word  of  grace, 
And  bards  have  of  thy  virtues  saog 

That,  to  some  secret  ocean  place, 

The  old  and  feeble  of  thy  nco 
Are  borne^  by  spirits  that  have  power. 

To  cast  their  feathery  garb  aside, 
When — human  from  that  &voiir'd  hoar— 

They  step  as  man  in  all  his  pride. 

These  verses  contain  facts  and  legends,  jet, 
doubtless,  the  stork,  of  all  birds,  stood  highest  ii 
classic  times.  The  next  extract  describes  the 
marshalliniif  of  the  hosts  for  flight  before  the  soov, 
with  which  the  stork  is  zeluctdnt  to  fonn  ac- 
quaintance. It  is  a  curious  process.  The  leider 
takes  great  labour  upon  himself  in  conTeniiig  bis 
subjects,  especially  the  young  storks,  who  are 
reluctant  to  travel,  probably.  Nothing  ii  dooe  ia 
haste,  but  the  birds  consider  matunly  orer  all 
their  plans  before  their  flight. 

The  first  dry  leaves  are  borne  away 

From  the  tall  linden's  verdant  crown, 
And  clustering  coral  berries  weigh 

The  bow*d  acacia's  branches  down: 
The  vines  a  crimson  tinge  reveal. 

The  grape  has  caught  a  ruddier  die, 
The  thick  woods  shiTer  as  they  feel. 

Amidst  their  boogha  the  north  whifssigl. 

On  the  wide  phio  a  futteriog  band 
Of  shining  plume  and  dusty  wing, 
Descends,  and  all  expectant  stand. 

Till  yon  dark  cloud  its  freight  shall  brio^. 
It  pauses,  and  fresh  troops  alight. 
Till  the  broad  space  is  oowy  white. 
The  Stork  has  called  her  armies  forth. 
Retreating  from  the  icy  North, 
Bills  clang,  and  dattering,  seem  to  cry, 
— «  The  lime  is  come !— His  winter!— if!' 

When  all  are  marshall'd, — duly  ise^ 
Till  fifteen  times  the  sun  has  set, 
From  day  to  day  a  sage  divan. 
Consults  and  ponders  o'er  their  plan ; 
Till  one,  with  high  msjestie  pace. 

Steps  slowly  forth  amid  the  press^ 
And  gaaing  round  the  crowded  spaee^ 

Seemed  the  vast  eonoourse  to  addrcB]*- 

The  better  portion  of  Miss  Costello*s  poem  tracts 
the  flight  of  the  bird's  over  city,  town,  and  tower, 
until  they  arrived  at  their  eastern  and  soutbera 
homes.  Lila's  bird,  contented  with  a  short  lli^ 
went  no  farther  than  Syria,  and  in  its  tameiw*. 
came  to  the  Arab's  camp.  A  young  man  of  tli« 
tribe  flred.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  i^ 
character  of  his  victim,  and  his  aim,  too  irtt^  m 
nearly  cost  him  his  life. 

Ua  I  why  that  altriek  P--the  bird  is  pcoQC^ 
Close  at  his  mother^s  feet  it  lies : 
Could  he  have  gained  a  fiurer  priieP 
«  Ah !  hapless  ehiM  1  what  hast  thoa  deae ! 
iJaal  theaunled  btsi  that  caoa^  ■ 
The  Araba  home  and  care  to  olaiml 
This  deed  ^y  cup  of  anguish  fills- 
Woe  I  woe  to  him,  a  Stork  who  kills  1" 

Loud  grows  the  wail — ^far  sweeps  the  cry— 
And  edio  speeds  each  fieite  reply. 
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— "  Away !  yoaog  fated  one  —away  ! 
Nor  in  our  teats  one  moment  stay, 
111  chance  on  all  attends,  where  fell. 
The  holy  Lird  Heaven  loves  so  well  !** 

Bat  the  semi-Earopean  chief  valned  his  yoang 
retainer,  highly  and  would  not  allow  him  to  perish 
even  for  the  good  stork. 

The  seheik  looked  op,  aor  listened  long, 

Bark  grew  his  brow,  he  glanced  aronnd, 
Then  strocfe  to  where,  amidst  the  throng. 

The  bibd  lay  hleediag  on  the  ground : 
And  n^paoed  by  the  lioatile  baad,  ' 

Floafa^d,  but  unshriaking,  in  the  fray. 
Held  by  his  mother's  trembling  hand, 

His  favourite,  Youssouf,  stood  at  bay. 

"  Stand  off  I"  he  cried — and,  at  his  word, 
The  crowd  fell  back — they  ownM  their  lord. 
— "  Tale  up  the  quarry,  and  on  me 
FaUilIth^ill— if  illtheiebe: 
But,  iitte  thought  I  Ood  guards  his  own, 
And  made  all  things  for  man  alone. 
This  foolish  bird,  even  like  his  kind. 
Was  for  oar  food  or  sport  designed. 
Give  praise  to  Allah !  all  beside 
Is  but  man's  error,  or  his  pride. 

Tbus  the  scroll  was  found,  its  writer  identified, 
and  all  was  brought  about  tBat  afterwards  occurred ; 
and  yet  young  sportsmen  should  treasure  proverbs 
in  their  memories*  No  man  prospers  who  kills  a 
stork.  Poor  Youssof  returned  not  to  liis  Arab 
mother,  and  his  Syrian  land.  He  fell  before  a 
Eussian  rifle  in  the  war  of  the  East. 

Miss  Costello's  narrative  flows  on  in  an  easy 
quiet  style.  Her  illustrations  are  not  very  striking, 
but  they  are  simple  and  true.  Her  thoughts  are 
not  very  lofty,  except  the  metaphysical  verses,  and 
therefore  lowly  people  can  sympathise  with  them. 
Her  pen  glides  over  her  paper  in  the  most  graceful 
carves  when  she  has  to  describe  something  real 
and  visible;  and  that  poetry,  probably,  lives  longer 
than  more  ambitious  lays — the  produce  of  long 
tlioaght,  and  of  ingenious  imaginings.  The  volume 
is  thin,  blue  gilt,  and  an  ornament.  The  contents 
are  useful,  for  the  moral  runs  that  young  people 
gain  nothing  by  idleness.  For  all  that  can  be  said 
or  seen,  Lila  had  remained  disconsolate  and  lonely, 
unless  she  had  sallied  into  the  world  to  be  doing 
good. 
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Tflifl  volume,  although  printed  and  published  in 
the  United  States,  and  apparently  by  a  citizen  of 
the  Eepublic,  is  occupied  chiefly  by  detached 
poems,  referring  to  scenes  in  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and  some  of  them — "  Kellie  Law,"  by  way 
of  example — are  remarkable  poems.  Others  bear 
a  resemblivice  to  something  read  long  ago.  Mis- 
nomers are  of  that  class  having  a  sound  like  one  of 
Theodore  Hook*s  odds  or  ends.  The  flrst  verses 
ia  the  book  were  writted  in  the  church-yard  of 
Stoke,  in  Buckinghamshire,  beside  the  grave  of  the 
tothor  of  the  elegy  :— 

•  Boston :  Joha  Wilwn  and  Son,  I  vol  Pp»  167. 


Yes  I  strains  prolonged  in  many  a  toogne ; 
In  many  a  shore  the  ingeniona  yonug 

The  tender  "  Elegy"  rehearse. 
Who  ofV  in  manhood  and  in  age, 
When  pious  thoughts  the  soul  engage. 

Recall  the  cherished  verse. 

And  long  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd. 
Who  gaze  from  Windsor's  ca«tle  proud. 

On  scenes  of  beauty,  pomp,  and  power, 
Shall  hither  strain  their  eager  sight. 
To  mark  the  church-spire  gleaming  bright, 

Ajad  "  ivy  mantled  tower.** 

And  still  the  generous  youth  who  throng 
To  Eton*a  shades,  renowned  in  song. 

Shall  stop  to  read  with  kindling  eye- 
While  wandering  here  with  noiseless  tread, 
'Mong  records  of  the  common  dead — 

One  same  that  cannot  die. 


The  first  and  the  last  of  the  verses  concerning 
Kellie  Castle,  are  also  favourable  specimens  of 
this  Bostonian  poetry ;  and  the  last  verse  has  its 
lesson,  founded  on  truth.  Better  to  be  forgotten, 
than  to  stand  out  scathed  and  ruined  like  a  warn- 
ing to  all  visitors ;  or  like  a  pyramid  in  Egypt,  to 
preach  mutability.  The  verses  to  a  Lark  are  of 
the  in  ftiedias  res  class,  not  ve^y  much  any  way ; 
and  as  the  volume  contains  others  so  much  superior, 
we  would  advise  their  author  to  weed  his  writings. 
Some  of  them  deserve  to  live.  Others  he  coiidd 
afford  to  burn.  A  man  must  not  publish  every- 
thing that  he  writes.  In  all  professions  work  may 
be  spoiled — 

The  silent  hall  and  warder-tower. 

And  parapet  with  lichen  grey, 
Have  told  me  of  departed  power, 

And  splendour  passed  away. 
Luxuriant  waves,  the  yellow  grain 

Beneath  the  few  ancestral  trees  ; 
The  wallflowers  now  alone  remain. 

To  scent  the  evening  breeze. 

The  cottage  moulders  in  the  dell, 

Like  linnet's  nest  in  hedgerow  green  ; 
And  soon  no  trace  remains  to  tell 

Where  life  and  love  have  been. 
But  towers  that  felt  the  warrior^s  tread. 

And  halls  where  met  the  festive  crowd. 
Have  long  in  mournful  silence  read 

A  lesson  to  the  proud ! 

Then  comes  the  query,  how  have  we  copied  the 
Lines  to  a  Lark?  Ajid  the  answer  probably* 
would  be,  because  of  the  Lark — the  loudest  of 
our  northern  songsters. 

I  love  to  see  the  joyous  lark 

And  watch  her  every  motion, 
While  floating  like  a  fairy  bark 

On  air's  thin  wavelese  ocean. 
And  when  from  sunny  fields  above. 

She  comes  on  wearing  wings, 
What  dreams  of  youth,  and  truth,  and  love. 

To  brooding  souls  she  brings  1 

Ere  other  birds,  wilh  wonted  mirth, 

Their  matin  strains  renew. 
The  lark  forsakes  the  smoking  earth. 

For  the  loved  realms  of  blue ; 
And  upward  in  the  field  of  light, 

Hies  farther  from  her  nest 
Than  e*er,  on  less  ambitious  flight, 

She  wanders  east  or  west. 
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POLITICAL    NARBATIVE. 


Thx  weather,  during  several  weeks  of  the  last  month, 
was  extremely  dry  and  hot,  but  has  since  then  been 
remarkably  cold  and  rough.  We  haye  had  heavy 
rain  and  untimely  storms.  Great  floods  have 
swollen  some  of  the  minor  rivers  in  England  to  a 
height  extraordinary  in  harvest  time.  Two 
men,  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Don  in 
a  boat  at  Doncaster,  were  swept  beneath  a 
bridge,  entangled  with  the  arches  and  drowned. 
Two  men  were  carried  away  by  the  Irwell  and 
drowned.  Two  persons  were  killed  by  lightning 
in  Yorkshire,  and  two  in  Scotland. 

The  temperature  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
was  higher  than  has  been  experienced  here  for  very 
maay  years.  It  got  up  among  fabulous  figures  and 
quantities  in  the  sun ;  and  ranged  from  80  to  90 
in  the  shade,  with  very  little  difference  by  night. 
The  similarity  of  day  and  night  in  the  quality  of 
warmth  was  the  most  remarkable  symptom  in  the 
weather.  As  for  the  state  of  matters  in  the  sun, 
scientific  instruments  failed  to  convey  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  broiling  and  burning  power  of  the  north* 
em  sky.  Persons  fresh  or  faded,  as  the  case  may 
be,  from  India,  insisted  that  they  had  never 
encountered  anything  like  this  in  Bombay.  Those 
who  were  initiated  in  the  manners  of  the  farther 
east,  recollected  'that  they  had  experienced  similar 
heat  occasionally  in  Calcutta.  Even  the  Red  Sea 
appeared  for  a  season  to  have  lost  its  character  as 
the  first  place  in  the  world  for  a  good  scorching 
heat.  People  said  that  the  heat  in  some  parts  of 
England  was  145 ;  and  for  Scotland  120  to  130  in 
the  sun.  The  last  three  figures  were  acknowledged 
in  London,  and  birds  left  accidentally  caged  in  the 
sun  were  scorched  to  death.  In  some  places  fires 
were  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion,  as  the 
phrase  runs ;  as  if  anything  done  by  the  sun  upon 
a  sublunary  object,  were  spontaneous  on  the  part 
of  that  object.  Fields  of  com  yellowed  in  a  week. 
The  leaves  of  forest  trees  became  prematurely 
brown  and  dry.  The  calculations  founded  upon 
the  expectation  of  a  late  harvest  appeared  to  be 
ruined.  Wheat  fell  by  ten  to  twelve  shillings  per 
quarter  in  one  week.  The  conclusion  of  harvest- 
ing operations  was  expected  at  rather  an  early  pe- 
riod of  the  year.  Suddenly  the  wind  changed,  the 
blue  sky  was  hidden  in  a  dense  [drift  of  thick 
clouds  from  Russia,  and  a  violent  thunder  storm 
celebrated  the  obscuration  of  the  sun,  which  con- 
tinued for  nearly  an  entire  week — that  is,  from 
Saturday  the  16th  to  Priday  the  22nd  of  August, 
with  a  vigorous  wind  and  a  volume  of  rain  sufficient 
for  any  Monsoon,  which  no  doubt  postponed  the 
harvest  by  two  weeks,  broke  the  growing  corn  in 
some  places,  and  shook  the  ears  disastrously  in 
others,  relieving  the  holders  of  com  from  one-half 
of  the  reduction  in  price  that  befell  them  in  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  wind  caused  considerable  losses 
at  sea,  including  eight  lives  at  Brighton  on  the 
20th.    The  force  of  the  wind  perhaps  rapidly 


strengthened  a  fire  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
island,  at  Liverpool,  upon  the  same  evening,  to 
that  six  persons  were  burned  to  death  before  mesas 
eould  be  adopted  to  extricate  them. 

The  political  intelligence  is  of  small  impotiaiwe, 
or  there  is  no  intelligence.  The  Emperor  Nt- 
poleon  III.  has  left  Paris  for  the  Pyrenees, 
accompanied  by  the  Empress.  The  health  of  the 
former  is  said  to  be  affected  aerieosly,  by  that 
painful  although  vtilgar  disease  rheumatism.  Tbe 
friends  of  order  in  Paris  look  demurely  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  high  prices  for  another  year,  combined 
with  monetary  difficulties,  and  the  illness  of  their 
chief.  The  members  of  the  secret  societies  look 
up.  They  fed  scarcely  yet  that  all  their  seeiets 
are  cognate  facts  or  signs  to  the  French  police. 

The  coronation  of  the  Russian  Emperor  si 
Moscow,  has  been  postponed  to  an  eariy  day  in 
September.  Some  English  steam  ship  proprietois 
have  advertised  their  intention  to  issue  letoni 
tickets  for  the  accommodation  of  those  Briti^ 
subjects  who,  may  be  ambitious  to  witness  the 
crowning  of  their  great  foe — ^for  although  indiridn- 
ally  Alexander  may  not  cherish  any  particQlir 
enmity  towards  our  race,  yet  officially  he  considers 
us  all  as  a  very  black  set  indeed.  The  invitation 
will  be  accepted  by  many  persons.  The  officiil 
deputation,  headed  by  Lord  Granville,  will  represent 
Britain  in  an  extravagant  style,  without  adding 
private  to  public  folly.  As  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  oa 
the  deputation,  who  a  short  time  since  said  the 
nitlla  pax  cum  Russia  at  a  Westminster  meeting; 
in  public,  we  presume  that  an  adequate  quantity 
of  both  descriptions  of  folly  is  combined  in  the 
acceptance  and  the  appointment. 

The  Russians  offered  some  obstacles  to  the  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  They  delayed  the 
restoration  of  Kars — they  destroyed  the  fotiifici- 
tions  of  Reni  and  Ismail  before  handing  them  over 
to  the  Turks — they  occupied  the  Isle  of  Serpents^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube — and  they  c^ered 
petty  hindrances  to  the  process  of  drairiag  ^(x 
new  and  retired  frontier  in  Bessanbia,  affording  by 
these  steps  a  pretext  for  the  contmusnoe  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  Principalities,  of  whidi  the 
chiefs  of  Eastem  Germany  seem  loth  to  take  a 
last  long  lingering  look.  The  British  fleet  in  the 
East  was  accordingly  instructed  to  oonoeninte  its 
ships  at  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  and  matters  k)oked 
black  for  a  moment.  The  Russians  have  explained 
and  reformed  upon  all  these  points,  except  the  new 
frontier,  where  they  insist  on  keepmg  some  plaee 
with  the  title  Belgrode,  very  like  Belgrade,  the 
capital  of  Servia,  in  sound,  but  not,  we  trust,  of 
similar  strategic  consequence,  if  the  Russians  are 
to  have  the  keeping  of  it,  whfle  the  mere  fact  thrf 
they  vehemently  want  it  should  sharpen  op  the 
"present  ignorance  of  the  West  respecting  its 
qualities. 

The  Russians,  meanwhile,  may  havefteir  prifste 
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tinderaianding  with  the  rulers  at  Yienna  respecting 
the  occupancy  of  the  Principalities.  We  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  believing  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
Houae  of  Hapsbnigh  and  its  courtiers. 

The  Muscovites  work  like  grim  death,  or  destinj, 
in  preparing  their  next  crusade.  Thej  push  a 
violent  attack  upon  parts  of  the  independent 
Caucasus  to  success.  They  have  regained  pos- 
aessioa  of  Anapa»  and  a  vigorous  rebuilding  of 
foctifioations  will  be  commenced  immediately  by 
ibem  along  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Enxine. 

The  Government  of  St.  Petersburgh  have  ordered 
a  careful  survey  of  the  Caspian,  to  ascertain  its 
commercial  capabilities! .  This  scientific  expedition, 
we  may  be  assured,  is  merely  the  precursor  of  the 
means  necessary  to  render  the  Caspian  shore  a 
depot  of  the  military  power  of  the  northern 
empire;  which  may  be  cast  from  thence  upon 
Turkey  ia  Asia,  at  a  convenient  season — probably 
in  five  or  ten  years  hence.  Let  us  not  pursue  a 
course  of  self-deception  upon  that  point  hence- 
forward. 

The  umbrage  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,  in 
Italy,  gathers  head  and  point ;  and  may  come  to 
sotnething  very  harrassing  to  the  French  dyuasty, 
whose  chief  would  be  unable  to  order  his  course  of 
action,  under  the  circumstances,  in  any  way  con- 
siatent  with  his  Italian  policy.  He  could  not 
oppose  the  Sardinians  without  breaking  up  his 
aUianoe  with  Great  Britain,  and  becoming  ex- 
tremely unpopular  in  France,  while  all  additions 
to  Sardinian  influence  are  made  at  the  cost  of  his 
prestige  at  Home. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  addressed 
a  note  to  the  King  of  Naples  respectiog  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  people  were  treated  by  their 
sovereign,  which  is  a  very  Bourbonic,  and  there- 
fore a  very  evil  manner.  His  Majesty  having  con- 
salted  probably  with  the  representatives  of  his 
friends  of  Russia,  transmitted  a  very  caustic 
answer,  reminding  his  advisers  that  Britain  had 
Ireland,  and  France  had  something  else,  while  he 
was  a  crowned  king  and  independent  of  all  control 
and  counsel.  France  may  answer  for  itself,  and  as 
for  Ireland,  the  people  of  Sicily,  we  suspect^  would 
deem  an  exchange  to  its  circumstances  most  satis- 
factory to  them.     Ireland  has  all  the  immunities 


possessed  by  England  or  Scotland,  down  even  to 
the  ineome-tax,  and  we  possess  in  this  country  a 
tolerable  constitution,  which  requires  occasional 
expansion,  and  has  a  tendency  to  drag  heavily,  but 
still  is  upon  the  whole  a  system  abounding  with 
good  elements,  and  practically  seems  a  safer  con- 
dition of  Government  than  we  can. find  in  any 
other  country. 

The  main  question  relates,  however,  to  the  an* 
ecedents  of  the  parties.  The  Queen  of  Great 
Britain  is  not  iudebted  to  the  King  of  Naples  or 
to  any  Bourbon  for  her  crown,  or  for  any  part  of 
the  territories  attached  to  her  throne ;  while  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  our  Royal  and  volcanic  cor- 
respondent is  in  no  small  measure  under  debt  to 
us,  as  the  instruments  at  least,  for  being  a  king  in 
any  place,  and  he  has  given  us  much  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  instrumentality  in  his  behalf.  We 
helped  materially  to  replace  his  family  in  Naples, 
and  the  nation  is  pretty  unanimous  in  its  regret 
that  we  assumed  that  responsibility.  We  are 
pretty  much  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  presents 
honest  truth,  we  gave  the  Neapolitans  a  Cobra 
Capello  for  a  king ;  and  the  serpent  stings,  but  our 
poor  diplomatists  cannot  charm  him.  Oh  I  for 
one  short  year  of  Oliver  Cromwell  just  now.  He 
was  a  perfect  Orion  among  these  wild  beasts. 

Then,  as  to  Sicily,  we  might  have  extended  the 
Ionian  islands  by  adding  Sicily  virtually  to  the 
number,  or  we  might  have  rendered  it  the  granary 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  with  the  consent  of  its 
population.  We  restored  it  to  the  Bourbons,  who 
oppress  its  people  and  ravage  the  isle  like  locusts 
— but  so  much  worse,  as  they  not  only  destroy  its 
fertility,  but  also  imprison  its  people. 

Thus  we  have  interests  to  serve  in  Naples. 

The  Prussian  Prince  Adalbert,  with  a  Prussiau 
frigate,  assailed,  or  was  attacked,  by  the  Riff  pi- 
rates on  the  coast  of  Morocco.  The  skirmish  is 
said  to  have  closed  with  the  defeat  of  the  pirates, 
but  seven  Prussians  were  killed,  and  a  number 
were  wonnded,  for  which  the  Prussians  purpose  to 
take  farther  vengeance. 

A  magnificent  dinner  was  given  to  the  Guards 
of  Crimean  experience  last  week,  in  the  Surrey 
Gardens,  London.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  Guards 
dined,  and  twenty  thousand  persons  were  present. 


LITERARY  REGISTER. 


A  Voice  from  Amiralia.    By  Hannah  YuxiBBa 

BoTD.  London  :  Partridge  and  Co.  Pp.  100. 
A  LITTLE  book  full  of  strangc  reasoning,  and 
proceeding  upon  the  principle  that  all  prophecy  is 
to  be  figuratively  understood  by  a  succession  of 
generations,  and  will  be  literally  fulfilled  upon  some 
one.  We  have  had  many  strange  voices  from 
Auatxalia,  and  the  present  is  the  strangest.    Aus- 


tralia is  destined  to  be  Noah*s  ark  upon  an 
extended  scale,  when  the  next  great  outpouring  of 
wrath  occurs.  According  to  the  "  Voice,"  London  is 
supposed,  by  the  authoress,  to  be  the  great 
Babylon  of  revelation,  and  all  good  people  are 
entreated,  faithfully,  to  abandon  the  old  world, 
Europe,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  Australia.  The 
old  world  is  to  be  burned  up  for  sin ;  bat  Aoatraliay 
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although  as  vicious  for  the  extent  of  its  population 
as  any  other  of  our  colonies,  will  be  preserved. 

The  authoress  is  a  phrenologist,  and  holds  many 
other  curious  opinions,  amongst  which,  ttp  »hv 
views  of  the  fall,  even  if  they  be  suppo^^d  IJjr 
Kant  and  Schiller. 

That  the  hnmon  race  are  capable  of  eigoying  a  mnch 
greater  portiou  fi  htmxxm  tiun  if  eee^Uiem  eeneca|W  en- 
joy in  this  woeII  is  Jbt  coLtraw  to  icripttii^.     f       If 

Let  ns  refer  io  tR^bolk  •KgAms,  Ud  aicartaii'what 
were  the  sonrces  of  happiness  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise. 
They  lived  in  a  beantifal  garden  which  produced  "  every  tree 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food,^*  They  had 
'*  damnum  over  the  fish  of  the  sea  and  over  the  fornix  ^  ika 
air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upoik  tke  ecaih^\ 
They  had  each  an  intellectual  companion,  withoo!  wKioL  tl^ 
gift  of  speech  would  have  lost  its  power  of  making  its  pes, 
sessor  happy ;  and  they  had  a  power  of  understanding  their 
Creator,  when  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  them,  and 
instruct  them.  We  are  told  that  God  cqnjp^n^ed  thfm  not 
to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  particular  tree ;  and  we  may  infer 
from  this  that  had  they  ejierciaed  self-denial  and  self-control, 
and  permHtea'tHe%^uWhT'frA»^tb-tff6)^'frotft«ti6trao  and 
daoaf  «tt$lib  ^to«n^b«qftidfchtf,  iiipgir  would  h&ta  faeea  taught 
bj  their  ([;}tiiitor»fin9hi|0w^  t#.|c^  ^  thadiibceAt  bcaBches 
of  knowledge,. wki<^  theiJr.d^ce^da)pis  have  discovrred  by 
the  dearly  ^rned  cxpefience  of  several  thousand  years.  We 
may  learn  fromhtstb^  t'hatwfienever'fbe  Almighty  Wlsbed, 
for  his  o^  w^fb  |mfp09^,-  4fai4  My  braileh  -of  kaowledgis 
iltookl  ^feieeqiMilOAlirii  ^  tlu  dnoendaatK^  Ad^in,  "^Q^d 
said  let  there  lieSfhi^  and-  ihpr^,  i^  Ught:'  U^  appointed 
men  to  cqmmunicate  tlie  knowledge  whiph  th^y  had  acquired 
—by  being  gifted  by  their  Crbator  ^itli  intellects  favourable 
to  such  studies— ^to. others,  ift  st^clf  "a  disinterested  manner, 
that,  as  in  ili^  aiAfan<»  oV  6ali^,'per«eefition,  imprison- 
nfent,  an«l  semefiiaifee  dMflbv:liaB  bcfli.  the  conae^uence  of  one 
of  the  deftCQn4a>ts  of  Adtm  iqtrodueing  a /few  theory  to  the 
notioQ  of  mankio^^,  Kauiaud  ScjiiUer  have  justly  remarked, 
that  with  what  wc  call  tlie  Fall  of  Man,  civilisation  begins, 
and  only  then  morality  becomes  possible,  for  that  unconscious 
innocence  Was  nottfioraliiy.''  Even  according  to  the  Scriptu- 
ral aoeoUDi,  men  gain  4hMttgli  ttamgnsseion  the  knowledge 
of  goodMd  «d]»«hiBieb|  thfij  ^peoi«^  l(ke  unto  God. 

Immorality  -  was  possible  before  the  fall,  for 
it  was  immoral  to  b^  tittgraitefu),  to  steal,  and  to 
conceal  truth — all  done  at  least  contemporaneously 
with  the  faO),  ai^d 'having:  j»¥ec6d«nB  as  its  cause. 
So  the  ATig^is  who  have  never  fallen,  are  moral 
beings  in  the  strictest  sense. 

The  authoress  js  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the 
founder  of  9t.  Peter's  al  B/oiae,  for  not  having 
acted  on  her  ^pittionslong,  long  ago. 

Had  Leo  X,  studied  the  writings  of  St.  Peter  before  he 
began  to  build  n  splendid  eharcb,  which  he  named  after 
him,  WQBkl  ke  hive  wisled  the  indutry  of  his  sul^eots  in 
bqildiiig  it  in  a  plate,  whioh  th«  apostle  told  him  wim  io  be 
"^nrnedu^P"  and  when  he  found  he  bad  not  money  enough 
to  'complete  the  building  jn  tlie  same  splendid  style  in  which 
it  was  begun,  hiust  he  not  have  been  animated  by  the 
Babyldnish  spfflt  when  he  pnbUshed  the  safo  of  iBdnlgencles  P 
md  Ke  itoOiad  the  l^st^JSpistio  Qeneml  of  St.  Peter,  he 
would  have  foand  ehaap  religion  c^jlained  in  sucli  simple 
terms  that  lie  never  would  have  called  on  his  sufayects  to 
porchase  the  new  kind  of  merchandise  which  lie  was  offer- 
ing for  sale.  ' 

Popes  are  responsible  for  so  much  wrong,  that 
it  is  hard  to  blame  Leo  X.  for  bclug  unacquainted, 
in  his  day  with  the  existence  of  Australia. 

The  reasons  for  this  lady's  book,  are  subjoined 
in  the  following  passage.      One  of  them  hangs 


from  the  stars.  In  one  place  she  eren  sajs,  thit 
the  southern  cross  is  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
In  another  that  our  plough  demonstrates  the  toil 
^at  JiaiMp  above  the  old  world. 

I  Vn^onijain  is  emblematic  in  Scripture  of  a  pUee  of  n£cij> 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  part  of  Australia  is  ia  the  30tki- 
gree  of  south  latitude,  and  old  Jerusalem  is  intheSOthdegne 
of  north  latitude.     It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  tlu  i»d 

suJi  m  sMiaie  ortan^  ikir|ncieMJerlsa)nl  villpat  iida- 

difigi  vasfpommi  dfTeAm  aJd^Ailbiv^rhiHftoBBtna 
are  now  occupied  by  unbelievers.  So  that  it  does  not  ippea 
to  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  his  people  should  retui 
to  it,  until  it  has  nndergone  that  purification  by  fire,  w^'n 
lb  destroy  amiTe  unbelieving  nations  by  whidiitisisr- 
'«)^MV^94v^l^^®  ^^i>  purification  is  gdag  on,  tbe  ssistit 
who  tM  rertfge  in  *<the  Lord's  ban,'*  and  are  Bltiaatcl; 
to  Iflhatiftthrarth,  will  be  safe. 

There  is  a  "  new  earth  *'  ready  to  receive  them,  vhoe 
wars  and  persecutions  have  never  raged;  where erentk 
stars  above  arediferonl  to  thoee  of  the  northern  heBisphoe. 
A  great  part  of  this  *■  new  earth"  is  uninhabited,  sod  em 
unexplored;  but  if  it  w^rojtaktii^ 
worshippers,  who  i^jdividunlly  and 

of  God  a  lamp  vnto  theitfed,  ''mtita  i., ^    . 

v:mddheafulfimetU<^ik«pttj^hei4}'^^fAJH^ 
heaven  and  a  new  eoMth,  wiirew  ttheelMfjiigt^§tiitk^  ^ 

It  is  also  remarkaUe  tha^/>n«^^,jth^MD8(||Ua(^  ^jj^ 
have  induced  astronomers  ^^.Q^Pt^  ^^Afif^^kf^ 
of  the  heavens,  which  cannot  M  s^  *ih  u^ofli.vS^a 
called  the  Southern  Cross.       .    -    V*    ['•^'^"•'^  ^^  '    ; 

We  would  be  quite  jujBli^ed  in^sapiii  AalUls. 
is  a  remarkable  book  but  the  reasoiu  fo|,i^  tKC^ 
so,  are  not  quite  satisfactpryj  .         .    '^ 


Professor  Wihon'a  p^orh,    'Jq\X_ 
This  fifth  volume  consists  of  ess^jv  fifi^**^ 


They  are  republications  froro'  tjjq.  »agi«i*e.*  w^ 
although  i;ot,  seieotecl  1^  tlieiLr'.fiulij?r.  j«t  ii« 
editor  of  these  yolumfis  jppsses^  pecu|Utf^fiC5 
of  knowing  Profess9r  Wilson's.  0|piqiiviJpJf  ^  ^^ 
tributors.  In  this  iint  voluwe  wfi  fiod  OQe  essiy, 
"Death  in  the  Pot/*^  publiehed  thirtjy-six  Tear? 
since,  aa  a  raview  of  Mr,  Acci^m's  ^ork  oc  ^^^ 
adulteration  of  food  and  drinks. 

The  Professor,  at  that  distant,  dd%  loolel  os 
Mr.  Accum's  statements  as. somewhat  ^xaggent^- 
But  for  thirty,  six  years  the  matter  Ha^goneos, 
until  we  haye  the  report^  this  jepr,  of  a  P«^' 
liamentary  committee^  whidb  diffei^Si  in  fev  p- 
ticulars,  from  this  work.        ,  i  i  '  . 

It  is  curious  that  sevecal  of  these  e^jsiiiw^J 
refer  to  topixss  qow  of  immediAtf  ji^te|ip6t« 


Manchester  Papers.      Mpcheater ;  'jWuH  ^ 

palmer. 
The  second  part  of  this.  ^6riei^  contalos  f^ar 
different  articles,  exhaustive  Qf^tfijpir.se^s"^'^- 
jects,  by  J,  D.  Morell,  AJf«  PyogW  layi^  Btt. 
W.  G.  Barrett,  and  Albaijy.'i'QuJ^Wiiii  ^"^f^ 
of  the  work  is  eiQcUent.  i}ie  wm  dm"^^ 
*should  secure  its  circuIaUon. 
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"Tbov  iUlt  not  itear— Eighth  Commandment, 
Ixodof,  80th  ohap.,  15th  Terse.  This  iujuaction 
ii  not  omitted  from  the  deoalogae  as  it  stands  on 
the  walb  of  Sngtish  churches,  and  it  is  familiar 
to  all  men  in  our  three  kingdoms,  with  all  the 
ooloDies  appertaining  thereunto— and  to  the  ma- 
joritj  of  mankind  in  Christendom.  It  has  been 
grsTen  upon  the  tablets  of  every  heart.  Yet  it  b 
broken  almost  without  loss  of  caste  or  circom- 
•tanoe,  if  the  breach  be  sufficiently  large.  "Thou 
•halt  not  steal"  is  a  forgotten  order  in  commercial 
circles,  and  we  shall  never  reach  sound  mercantile 
practice  until  the  legishture  has  passed  new  and 
stringent  laws  on  commercial  delinquencies. 

The  alarming  exposures  of  rotten  hearts  in  many 
lai^gfe,  and,  at  a  recent  date,  blossoming  concerns, 
eTen  bearing  round  dividends  as  their  fruit,  might 
bssten  some  movement  of  this  nature,  if  the  minor 
sloops  of  the  Government  had  not  been  active  im- 
plements or  astute  organisers  of  these  wickednes- 
ses. A  short  time  ago  the  Secretary  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  discovered  to  be 
an  operator  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Bulls  and 
hears  alike  oomplained  of  this  play  with  loaded 
dice.  Soon  afterwards  another  pet  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  found  to  be  a  defaulter  and  a  forger  in 
Ireland ;  but  be  escaped  to  the  modem  cave  of 
Adallam  in  America.  A  short  time  passed  and  a 
member  of  Parliament,  connected  with  a  noble 
Family,  who  bad  been  hand  and  glove  with  one  6o- 
remment,  departed  to  Sweden  or  Norway,  because 
be  had  issued  bilb  at  Tattersall's  with  the  accept- 
or's name  in  the  drawer's  handwriting.  Next 
same  the  celebrated  Sadleir  delinquencies — next  in 
slose  oonneaion  with  the  Government — John  Sad- 
eir  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  a 
ligh  Roman  Catholic.  The  late  and  young  Earl 
»f  Shrewahury  even  proposed  to  insert  his  name  in 
lis  will  as  one  of  four  trustees,  who  were  to  man- 
ge his  property  for  charitable,  t.^.  ecclesiastical, 
purposes.  ^  Sadleir  rumed  thousands  of  families, 
nd  according  to  the  still  oommonly  received  opin- 
)B,  potsoned  himself.   His  old  Irish  admirers,  who 


should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
man,  say  that  he  bought  a  corpse,  and  dressed  it 
into  a  representation  of  his  own  body,  saturating 
it  with  oil  of  almonds  internally ;  whilst  he  enjoys 
elsewhere  the  fruits  of  his  peculations.  Thb  b  a 
strange  romance,  or  the  material  for  a  wild  story- 
circulated  perhaps  to  acoonnt  for  the  large  sum  of 
money  that  he  received  a  short  time  before  his  pre- 
tence or  reality  of  suicide,  and  to  turn  the  chase 
from  that  subject.  A  dark  suspicion  existed  res- 
pecting the  disposal  of  that  money ;  which  in  a 
mere  Newgate  Calendar  of  special  offences  we  need 
not  to  repeat.  Now,  the  Upse  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank,  in  distressing  circumstances,  has  shown  that 
the  Government  has  been  connected  with  more  bad 
company.  Two  members  of  Parliament  who  sup- 
port the  ministry — one  of  whom  was  employed  long 
by  the  party,  and  is  supposed  to  have  political 
claims  on  the  Premier  of  a  local  charaoter— stand 
in  reference  to  this  bank  in  a  position  that  requires 
explanation. 

These  crimes  are  afllioting,  but  not  strange. 
The  affliction  connected  with  them  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  common.  They  are  not 
confined  to  any  dime  or  country.  They  abound 
in  the  United  States,  for  example,  and  a  short  time 
only  has  elapsed  since  the  chaiirman,  if  we  remem- 
ber rightly,  of  several  railway  companies,  issued 
forged  bonds  of  one  company,  or  surrepetitious 
bonds,  duly  made,  but  omitted  from  their  registry. 
At  nearly  the  same  time  the  new  town  of  San 
Francisco  was  almost  ruined,  in  its  cradle,  by 
bonds  issued  without  value,  to  the  municipality, 
by  its  own  treasurer.  Our  old  towns  can  scarcely 
hold  their  heads  higher  than  the  newest  city  of 
the  States,  for  the  same  news  sheet  that  recorded 
these  defalcations  on  the  Pacific,  narrated  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  actuary  to  a  savings' 
bank  in  an  English  town,  who  walked  upstairs,  out 
of  bis  shop,  and  shot  himself  dead,  in  reply  to  the 
request  of  the  magistrates  that  he  would  wait  on 
them  with  an  explanation  of  deficiencies  in  his 
books, 
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Two  weeks  since  the  stock  jobbers  of  Paris  and 
of  London  were  confounded  extremely  by  the 
announcement  that  three  of  the,  puncipal  officials 
in  the  office  of  the  (French)  I^orthern  Ejulway 
had  abstracted  shares  belonging  to  their  proprietary 
equal  in  value  to  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  million 
sterling,  had  sold  them  in  the  market,  and  made  off 
with  the  money.  Bight  behind  this  commercial 
episode  the  disclosure  followed  Qf  shares  forged,  or 
erroneously  transferred,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany. The  number  is  unknown  yet ;  but  the  sys- 
tem has  been  pursued  for  eighteen  months  without 
detection  by  the  same  person. 

The  sanction  of  Parliament  is  no  security 
whatever  against  the  misapplication  of  money  and 
of  pecuniary  powers.  The  Westminster  Improve- 
ment Bond  fraud  is  a  gigantlo  illustration  of  that 
miserable  truth.  Bonds  for  onp  million  sterling 
have  been  for  some  part  erroneously  issued,  and 
for  another  part  misapplied  so  obviously,  that  the 
whole  are  not  worth  over  two  shillings  per  1/.,  if 
any  monied  person  would  even  risk  ten  per  cent, 
for  their  possession.  The  scene  of  this  operation 
rests  upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  runs  towards  Belgravia, 
and  is  flanked  by  Buckingham  Palace— so  that  her 
Majesty  can  scarcely  drive  out  of  the  gates  of  her 
towfi  house  without  seeing  a  blunder  or  a  cheat 
under  her  own  name. 

The  minor  offences  against  honesty  are  almost 
iij  numerable  on  the  part  of  individuals  yrho  are 
confidentially  trusted.  They  get  into  criminal 
courts,  where  we  are  not  to  follow  them  at  present, 
Although  we  suggest  that,  at  a  period  when  the 
public  bejir  wid  read  daily  lamentations  over  the 
doings  of  ticket- oMeave  men,  and  the  success  of 
regular  thieves,  with  dissertations  on  the  improve- 
ment of  criminals,  who  wear  shocking  bad  hats,  and 
fastiau  jackets  out  at  the  elbow,  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  case  of  desk- pickers  in  gold  chains, 
diamond  rings,  and  goodly  apparel,  with  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  a  decent  home, 
md  a  fair  salary ;  who,  succumbing  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  [appearing  rich,  or  hastening  to  be  rich,  or, 
squandering  the  germs  of  future  independence  and 
richps  iu  laying  up  for  themselves  stores  of  misery 
and  wretchedness,  do  not  so  much  fall  into,  as  they 
rush  into,  a  snare ;  and  afford  work  for  all  sorts  of 
persons  connected  with  our  criminal  executive, 
and  are  sent  to  live  for  years  at  the  cost  of  honest 
people,  put  of  the  way  of  mischief. 

We  pass  through  generalities  to  seize  upon  one 
particular  case ;  examine,  turn  round,  and  view  it 
on  ail  ^^^  open  sides,  with  the  object,  in  the  cur- 
rent language,  to  improve  it ;  that  is  to  say,  not 
the  case — which  is  past  improvement — but  to 
improve  tlie  history  thereof  for  the  future  guidance 
^d  SQC^irity  of  a  too  credulous,  and  a  being  per- 
petually deceived,  public. 

The  Royal  British  Bank  was  established  some 
nine  or  ten  years  since,  with  a  paid  capital  of  flfty 
and  a  subscribed  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.     The  avowed  purposes  of  the  Bank  were 


most  laudable  and  requisite  in  Londoti.  The  pro- 
jectors intimated  their  determination  to  follow  the 
Scotch  system  of  banking,  to  open  cunent  aceouQls 
with  tradesmen,  to  negotiate  bills  of  eicliaoge, 
grant  letters  of  credit,  and  cash  acoouats  \ipoQ  a 
very  convenient  system,  well  known  in  Scotlaai 
As  banking  in  London  is  surrounded  by  a  mjsterj, 
not  at  all  valuable,  the  introduction  of  new  prio- 
clplcs  was  opposed  by  all  }he  old  craft,  vlio  lire 
now,  as  they  have  lived  heretofore,  upon  tbe  foUr 
of  the  metropolitan  population ;  who  esteem  it  a 
favour  if  certain  men,  calling  themselves  back- 
ers, will  accept  the  loan  of  their  money— and  grow 
rich  upon  its  interest.  The  scheme,  therefore,  was 
necessarily  evil  spoken  of,  and  spoken  against,  k 
all  the  Ephesian  silversmiths  within  sound  of  Bo? 
bells.  The  prejudice  thus  created  against  Ibis  b- 
dividual  bank  hindered  its  progress,  and  sU 
have  rendered  the  directors  caatbns  in  tkir 
operations,  and  reasonably  in  their  salaries. 

The  Scotch  system  was,  however,  with  tliem  a 
delusion,  or  a  pretence.  The/  wanted,  like  all  (k 
other  English  Joint  Stock  Banks,  adequate  a[wl 
for  the  business.  We  admit  fhat  wben  btfij 
their  paid  up  capital  reached  one  hundred  thoQsand 
pounds,  and  their  deposits  and  other  liabilities  were 
nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  forav 
bore  a  closer  proportion  to  the  latter  than  eiisU 
in  any  of  the  elder  and  flourishing  Joint  S:cck 
Banks  of  London ;  for  they,  instead  of  facilitation 
credit,  live  upon  credit — nearly  without  monCT. 
No  comparison  can,  for  example,  be  institctfti  | 
between  the  London  Union,  with  a  paid  up  capiul 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  the  Gls!- 
gow  Union,  with  itco  millions  paid;  between  ti« 
London  and  Westminster,  with  six  hundred  thcc- 
sand,  and  the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  viii 
(too  millions  paid ;  between  the  London  C^* 
mcrcial,  with  three  hundred  thousand  paid,  and  ti« 
City  of  Glasgow  with  one  million  paid  up.  li  - 
useless  to  quote  our  old  banks — the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land, British  Linen  Company,  Koyal,  National,  »^ 
Commercial  Banks  of  Scotland,  against  those  is- 
verted  pyramids  that  in  London  flourish  upcatlu^ 
absolute  poverty ;  for  the  twenty  to  twentjlj^ 
per  cent,  of  bonus  and  dividend  united,  of  »W 
we  hear,  exist,  because  they  arc  pajaUe  up® 
next  to  nothing  in  a  banking  business—anji  e.- 
pecially  upon  their  large  business.  Their  $!«»■ 
holders  are  said  to  bo  substantial.  Their  snbscnM 
capital  should  in  that  case  be  paid.  That  is  t^ 
best  evidence  of  substance.  The  Scotch  ^stec 
of  banking,  and  its  purposes  and  ase%  caao^J^j 
carried  out  upon  a  largjc  capiti^  belonging  ^  ^ 
paid  by,  the  proprietary.  Thp  jointstod^^^^* 
of  Enghmd  is  preferable  tq  the  printo  «js*^ 
because  we  know  that  some  capital  has  been  f<^ 
and  exists ;  while  a  certai  number  of  pe«o«; 
with  known  addresses^  are  bound  to  fin^  *|* 
largQT  sums  if  they  be  required.  The  compini^^* 
results  of  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Go,'s  biak.  ^  ^ 
Boyal  British  Bank,  to  the  creditors  iaddepoa«» 
will  show  the  superiority  of  joint  stock  bancag. 
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and  (he  greater  trustworthiness  of  joint  stock 
banks — even  daring  insolvency,  brought  on  by 
scandalous  malversation  of  money.  The  Hemel 
Hampsted  private  bank  is,  we  believe,  iu  the 
Bankrujptcy  Court  at  present,  with  one  partner,  who 
is  a  soitcitor,  aud  will,  probably,  pay  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  Hemel  debts. 

The  projectors  of  the  Koyal  British  Bank 
selected  themselves  for  its  lucrative  places,  and 
they  made  them  very  lucrative.  A  manager  was 
taken  from  a  sheriffship,  at  Dingwall,  in  Ross- shire, 
to  transact  banking  business  in  London.  This  Mr. 
Cameron  would  have  required  the  second  sight  of 
the  wizard  who  warned  his  famous  namesake, 
Lochiel,  of  1745,  and  warned  him  to  no  purpose, 
according  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  before 
he  could  have  adequately  discharged  the  duties 
undertaken  by  him.  He  received  a  salary  of  1,500/. 
annually,  and,  we  hear,  a  free  house,  for  bringing 
the  depositors  to  difficulties,  and  the  shareholders  to 
ruin.  This  salary,  we  have  heard,  was  increased 
subsequently  to  2,000/.  annually.  Bbick  mail,  or 
an  income  tax,  according  to  an  equally  current 
rumour,  was  levied  upon  the  amount  by  "the 
gentleman"  who  procured  the  place ;  and  who  may 
have  even  advertised  it  for  sale,* in  exchange  for  an 
adequate  "doceur.** 

Nothing  odd  forms  part  of  that  affair.  We 
remember  when  a  certain  nobleman,  occasionally 
vehement  for  reform,  at  one  time  occupied  the 
Post-office,  to  have  heard  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
scandal  respecting  the  sale  of  places.  A  "  gen- 
tleman" offered  so  much  money  for  a  legally 
saleable  appointment,  through  the  usual  channel 
for  bribery  and  corruption  in  such  cases.  In 
course  of  post,  or  of  time,  he  received  an  answer. 
A  confidential  interview  was  arranged,  at  hour  and 
place  suitable  to  buyer  and  seller — or  thief  and 
resetter  of  theft — ^just  as  men  are  inclined  to  be 
courteous  or  plain  in  their  language.  They  met. 
The  money  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  was  good. 
Like  the  gold  from  Vespasian's  dung  tax,  it  did 
not  smell.  The  nature  of  the  place  was  described. 
Tlie  little  affair  was  advanced.  The  seller  appointed 
another  interview,  subsequent  to  an  interval,  which 
was  to  be  occupied  in  examining  certain  certificates, 
and  inquiring  into  certain  references.  At  the 
second  meeting,  everything  was  pronounced  to  be 
satisfactory,  the  appointment  produced,  all  cut  and 
dry,  sealed  and  signed  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
The  monev,  or  valuable  security,  was  lodged.  The 
buyer,  a  httlc  curious  on  the  manner  of  managing 
these  things,  inqmrcd  how  it  had  been  done.  The 
communicative  seller  disclosed  the  cause  of  his 
influence.  He  was  the  private  secretary  of  the 
great  man,  and  Occasionally  obtained  a  favour  of 
this  description.  A  short  time  afterwards,  the 
now  busy  clerk,  having  obtained  an  evening  of 
leisure,  procured  an  order  to  the  Upper  House, 
and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  he  found  that 
his  friend  the  Secretary  had  meanwhile  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage ;  and  was  addressing  a  very 
able  and  eloquent  oration  to  his  peers,  against  cor- 


ruption iu  some  department,  place,  and  time ;   and 
a  very  good  and  powerful  speech  it  was. 

Whether  Mr.  Cameron  had  or  had  not  a  sleep- 
ing pai-tner  in  his  salary,  it  was  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  management  of  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
especially  when  considered  only  as  part  of  a  whole, 
wherein  the  Qovomor  of  the  Bank  had  a  payment, 
and  the  Directors  had  a  part,  while  out  of  which  the 
chief  cashier  and  the  sub-cashier,  the  clerks  and 
tellers,  down  to  the  red  vest  and  yellow  buttons  of 
the  porter,  had  to  be  all  munificently  provided  for. 

Still,  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  to  the 
manager  of  their  choice,  was  lost  upon  Mr. 
Cameron.  He  speculated  and  borrowed  from  the 
Bank  in  one  shape  or  other  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
being  three-fifths  of  the  original  capital ;  and  from 
the  present  state  of  the  accounts  he  seems  to  have 
got  into  debt  with  the  concern  at  an  early  period 
of  its  existence. 

These  facts,  and  many  other  facts,  were  concealed 
from  the  shareholders.  The  semi-annual  reports 
became  more  and  more  encouraging  as  time  wore  on. 
The  assets  were  represented  as  very  good.  Within 
the  last  twelve  months  an  increase  occurred  in  the 
capital.  Circulars  were  forwarded  to  the  custo- 
mers of  the  Bank  and  to  "  likely"  persons,  offering 
the  remaining  shares  at  par,  a  favour  which  the 
recipients  could  not  long  expect  to  enjoy.  These 
means  and  other  negociations  were  successful  in 
raising  the  paid  up  capital  of  the  Bank,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  new  office 
was  deemed  necessary.  It  was  a  manoeuvre,  like 
many  others  of  its  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  initiated 
directors ;  and  the  others  allowed  themselves  to 
be  hood-winked.  The  bank  premises  were  in  con- 
sequence removed  during  the  present  year  from 
Token  House  Yard  to  the  Old  South  Sea  House. 
The  cost  of  the  transfer  was  probably  ten  thousand 
pounds— although  the  shareholders  will  not  suffer 
from  that  transaction,  as  a  premium  has  bee 
offered  for  their  lease ;  but  the  many  sub  offices  o 
the  Bank,  established  at  considerable  expense,  up. 
held  by  a  large  outlay,  must  have  been  burdensome 
drags.  They  were  designed  to  encourage  deposits, 
but  the  money  procured  in  that  way  must  have  cost 
a  heavy  interest,  for  the  decorative  character  of 
some  of  the  establishments,  and  the  necessary 
salaries  of  a  subordinate  staff,  could  not  have  been 
met  by  the  business  at  several  of  these  places. 

John  Sadleir  killed  the  Boyal  British  Bank 
when  he  drank  poison,  personally  or  by  proxy,  and 
slew  the  Tipperary  Banking  Company.  The  pro- 
ccedings  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  consequent  upon  these  Irish  transactions 
in  London,  disclosed  certain  correspondence  of  the 
two  brothers'  Sadleir.  In  t)ne  of  these  letters, 
James  was  enlightened  by  John  upon  the  cooking 
of  Bank  accounts.  He  was  told  by  publishing 
imaginary  deposits,  to  explain  the  earning  of  a 
dividend.  He  was  referred  to  the  example  of 
certain  Banks — two  or  three  that  had  prospered 
by  that  fraud.  The  names  of  these  Banks  were 
not  given  on  the  publication  of  this  latter.     They 
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jnaoagtment.    Pe^,  hqwoT^i;,,!^^^  fWr  ^ ' 
surmise,  foid  sciuMtalizo'Qai^ncili  su};i|efls,;.,a][(d,>tlie 
Royal  British  Bank/  was  .,w4d..  ,tp.,  )ip-  .pi?J9i  .pf! 
those  illustrious  And  xnoneiai^.  def^ultfi;^.  t^t,^ 
tempted  John  an^  Jad^^s  out,oX.  .i)i^  ^ij^.^ofi 
honesty  into  dodpred^d,lE^lse|]p9okj^^p^g^;  3^hei 
report  must  have  ^ad  .a  W  J^ulf ,  ^^m  f%  4?~! 
positors;   but  theimpreasipn^  vaa.mel^,pajrii^l{.y«t^y; 
the   bold   move   of  transferring^  the    uauA  to| 
the  magnificent  premises,  in  »Threadneedle:Sipeet.| 
Unfortunately  the^  annual,  meoting  f^proaphed.' 
Several  of  the  new  Piccctor^  objecte^^  to  th^.  de- 
lusion of  a  six  per  ^centf,  dividend*  and  oontpopi^ded 
with   their,  conaciem^  for   two- thirds    of,  the 
amount;  wh^le .^e, report. ataled  tbftt  aaapp^u^^t; 
diroinutiou  of  the  deposits  pccurred  ff^m  a  new 
mode  of  stj^ting,the  ^C9nnts>  tba)l  Mu  Cai^eroot 
the  Manager,  M  bfeofne,.iU«  and  f^dlen  .into,  debt 
to  the  concern;,  .))ut  th^^  ,tbe  Pireotors  had  ob- 
tained  ^ple  ^leenptj,  and  h^d,appQipte4  the  sub« 
Manager  to  ihe  upper  seat.  ,  The.  circumstances 
attracted  the  notice  of  deppsitprs,  who  gradually 
reduced,  their*  bijanp»s». or  wj^hdrm"^  tbqic  accounts. 
Theruniupoa  the. till. had  hefin  ppntinnous  a^nd 
steady,  ^  ^o  the  ,&rd  of  gept^ofb^r,  yben  the 
Directors,  feiiriQg  the  ith».ouivl;iipb^,tl)Qy  no. doubt 
expected  to  have  ip  p^y  juo^e  customers'  hills  than- 
they  had  t^  r,eceivp,  closed  jtbeif,. doors,  "vith  a 
little  over  fprtj-eight  itbouaniud  ■  pon^ds  ia  their 
various  strong  boxe^u    Twenty.days  elapsed  before 
.  a  meeting  of .  the  sbarpholdera  oould  be  held, 
according  to  a  ichiusfi  ip  their  chi^ter.    A  meeting 
was  called,  and  occurred  upon  ^le  20th,  when  a 
resolntion  was  pasped  .to.  dissolve  the  Company, 
but  it  was  really  dissolved*  by  a  clause  in  the 
charter,  which  providea  fqr  that  event,  whenever 
*  onefoartb.  of.  the  priginal , c^mi  shall  be  lost. 
Several  attempts  ha^  be^  9)ftde,  ujpsuccessfullji 
to  bring  the  fpompiMiy  iAto  the  Courts  of  Bank- 
,  ri^ptqy;^.  bjot,  i^pou  ,tbe.,&4(h,of  ^ptember  it  was 
.thrpwainjtq  the, Win^qgtup, Court,  witlit  we  quote 
,  the  wordq  of.,  a,  .^ondon  splipitor...  wriUea  jtwo 
days  previo)^.  |^f^  ^, another  .sul)}fiCt^  ."A44»  XTS 

V2iWAaBjLNIAAL^  JDAB^^'O    ^*iO.    X3^AN^,^*Vand 

tlMtre  if;  rests,  .we  eani^pt  add  ^  pac^      .    . 
In  the  interval  betwi^u  suspension.a^d  frind;i»g- 

.  up,  or  rather  the  beginning  pf  ,tbe  hitter  process 
.  wbiphTOayneFe^.terminate-rthf^  Directoraemployed 
Mr.  Coleman,, a. ^endon  acqoiinti^^  V^  dl^sppt, lUie 

..state  of  .miseij  intf^, wl^ieh  tW-had^^QC^e^ea  in 

bringing,tb«nvje|?:es.  ^nd  ^ypj;iil  tbp^san^  femilipsi. 

The  result  of.  Mi; .  Qq]em^*s  l^bq^p^  a^ jai^Qnepfr 

ably  instructive. .,'  Th^resppnjibjlitjespf  the  $.ank 

.,  had  been.gwtJj.f)Bdp^i,^e^)f«^,^l*p.'niS^tM?g.iii 
June,  ajid  the  ^uappnsioi^  jn  ,$cp^ew^5S.  .apd.they 
apjount   to.  53i5,m?..^..;^h^>yets  |.dim}i)i^)iel 
ren^arkably  .u^nd^r  Mr,,  pp[emftu!s  J^^^c^^t-m 
are  brought  to  29%^2ZL[,  ,,Tbc,  .))afenc^-, %^cfm 
which  the  Sharchpldera  baye  jeti  .ta  pjjj;  j;^.  23  (},2fl?. 
in  addition  to  aU  expeps/S6» ,but,  ivitli,tbe.4^u^i^i 
of  probable   retucns  .from    domb)Lful.  .debfi,.4n( 

,  .properties— all  that  ,tl^  Sha^pld|?r».wilUcc«iv( 


^d,|iiQVjad3,i.iA.ad4itip«,t«rA^iWW.)^ 

hfvv^  already  paid^  .-.Xha  wml^erofjItlKEfieofinfi^ 

^Ktpuatcf.J3i-25%  p{  ^ov^n^ft^i^m^^ 

spinoff ^s  ^)d  .JA  as.;  .widoiv3> ;  or >  i^itHHg  % 

;%ty^7ie.,p^^.,pf,.  fi^Up^,^  wi>.j^skQir> 

^fbjffi,  j9f.tha.,widQJr;Wd,ltlvE!  f«M>c4wV:.Welat, 

pofl^w  Mfp.;>%iHhff*.P^  Parli^pwt^^4,J|iiii5, 

i,oi  MfT)(bo;:Qusrt?.-?*^4  ,Mi;^Bww%,<^.TwW^ 

,5ir.,Mflcgrf^of^.i)f ,  Gl^g^NS  4mwm^  bw.  tke 

register  some  time  ago,  and  never  appears  to  h^ 

fbfldj^ipxp,tha^,tq5..jibarj5s,o-.  flf^  p^weflt >«. 

^U)I4era.,jure.  .not  .tOoivft | r^^ipf sip|f.'^„  Pfm^  ,1)10 

^haye  held' and  spid/stoejf„ii;#U,|^W»J»»«« 

.also  liable  J.  wA,tM#  ,A^^bfil^porii>^t 

jgrej4er, number  pif  g9Pd.>nwftei^.Jta%#M:°'i«- 

sent  sharehoUcrSp  ..  Pecsp»f,i  qij^p^  fef!»4,i¥» 

both  who  are.  obvipj^ly,  ^iipjibl^  tfliiftfifi.J^^ 

pymeats^  and  thua^,iv>4)pai^.,rjwpf»^tjjifi^ 

IS  laid  upon  the  solvent  ^hwhp^ff'v/j  m, 

The  onuses  of  tlii*  .vrerfit.nWfmtfWCft.W  ^: 
Coleman  ia  au.elaboB4e;4wWfte">ilw  ^W'))''"*^^'* 
appears,  as  haa.beqn^ftie^,,th^jiSr.,fia^jwv*« 
manager,  hod  cooArir«d  i^)  ia)L|}ehii)d  if^  #Bipk 
in  different  fo^s.,:peaflj,  ^|ii^.,.thqwai^pQiad»- 
One  Director ,  after  .|^iQ4i|^r|,  p^if)  aij^oM,  jhfs  &• 
aFOwed  wj  knowjedge  .^.fclWtliWW*^?^ 
last  jear,.  w^eu  ihcBink,  ^ltfa^fi4.yffj»,pfcffife 
from  the  man^ei;,.wbo  ha4  bcfji^ifpJaiqnfP^^ 
upon  his  own  aocowt*  •  Tb^idfep|^(P(gRUQ;ln<)f* 
ledge  from  all.  Mio.  PAr«pm  ,.whflirSfa,or  Tc^e  in 
authority,  has.  not  ypt  hmi^.^ifm^i/^^'f^^^ 
will  be  procured— becms^  .3j^n^,of.,tiMi  j^iiAc 
position  pf  par/,ice^  ,n^9ifiir:^ifl^MlWS^ 
crimim-r-mi^  upo|  i;e#cQtJ^,we^  m  ^m^ 
say  so.  Hr.  G^l^erp^,;it..aM^ea^|M^J*•^^ 
black  ledger  Jn^aa  iiw  Wp!^IW^i>^.1|W^ 
teied  the  .drawl^  pf  hifafplf,.||fl4  f /*J^  *"* 
friends,  Jfttothis  l,edgec.7vj|ga^iff«^i^?*^ 
aUo.wed  to,  pry, ,  Upqn,tbo^lr^flg^]i,pt,tl[i8  xtff^ 
.  pf.  secrets  bejng  kppt,,;WB.>»yppa9(f  i^,,wi|j,  fe  o* 
tended  .that  thes^  Jo;^,  sf ^ro,!  f^  p;*imP^'^  J*| 
we  believe.,  that  S^r  ^n  ^u|,.orJSfr.iM«^i« 
either  was.jcansi^lle4  WW  WBWoP'J'W^.*^, 
ment  by.  stating  thai^thcy.,^fpt,f^,fllW^f  " 
the  &)uns.  received  for.  il^Quiftif Ww*^  *? 
tij^ir  custpmefs  l^oi^  ta  tjieir.  m  W^  ^"* 
j ,  hear  of  cprtiyu.  s^qurjii^s  ,iosr;.th^s,j|MP  Wt  " 
servwit  l^eiifg  l^ijdecl  tP.  ^  BW^.#W  ^ 
arp  ^0.^.  w^  ^ip,  p^^c^p^  jottljfiick 


ftuiteip.%aafi^w^ 
abswlcaof^a|^^(^er,  i^M 
, ,  ftcc9»nfs,.i«^flg  r^vjp  ^ 

roprwg,  bHt  )f^m.f^^ 

tis  emgqj^  ^^^hfe  ^^  ifg*^  U^f^Z 
..^/^P6y,y^f.M%W^WlH;«l«K4.M 
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ti5«<*^#lniii)rdfetfefr;^bfc(Aiui«^t'9s:Yb6^«^bTt{  ifed 


•^i»   :>iii.I 


as' 


lit.  «rt#tt,  M*.  foi^1Vi#ke«lbait;fi  rfei^i'^feeiiW 
'a  amir  of-tto''B*i*if^  ^fO^O^^OI'^rfa  4f  we 

''l)fl«'d«^PrJWit^hfe^dttriA  «f  »(4tfexioh'wlth  the 

TWlif^Jjtek  iiWdiSfih^-^aWtftegti     k*y.  ittid  'sdj»  tliafc 

•litt^a^WrtiA  i«iaa*rf'lhW^  the  t^rdbatj'  books  of 

»f he'ttArWtfcrf  ti»titf%aJr;^aB  out  of  £70,0D0so 

Htmfii^mr'i^e'^liiit^&ixyhim  oriy  to  oblige 

Ibc  bsink,  asfW^^i'A^^tti  fJrt^dteHd  balance  of  a 

\[^t2|h(4^M^Hdiffi^blti^'^li6  '^uttt  to  Mr.  Brown 

•^d?mfici"ft¥  thti  *moWfrt,Jwbieh  he  assigned  imme. 

^,d{a^MJ^tt'tfte'#anlti=ana'<he^'art»iiow  hi  process  of 

-iWfiattfctf.'  4'life'klsstJl^  of  llie  ^areholders  will  be, 

WW«l>i^i*«rtJ^'tnifc!r'Urrfiii-'tHaii  Mr.  Coleman  caL 

;  xHA£Mi:^"'^yit!'Bmn^(kiAmi  that,  ahbough  lie  i$ 

*  jrMertbir'tJf  Wrfittirteat,  itbd  acquainted  with  the 
^^afcfetf«eiiWli't)P  tftii-wotlrl' respecting  moncr,  yet  he 
"•iicVee''^<Jfcr^'dtfrWg'' Ws  '  dfreefonihip  that   the 

tiiHHfc^tWii'a'tWjtOr'td  thcestabrishment.  Learn 
"'frcfiii' Thaffatt'the  t&p^Mhy  of  otir directorslrips. 
"'•'■*-'8ji^''Mi«Ktfii  Waji  ilk  Solictor  for  the  Bank. 
?Hrf'WJia'biiie'of  ifs- pf ojecf ors.  He  was,  indeed,  a 
^^^^'Mi^i'pioixsoler  of  Aany  scbeaiea.  We  re 
ytMm/ir'ii  w^r  softfeme  for  London;  a  mode  of 
'  dfttrlbplft/^  aeirteoei'on  cbeaj)  lerms;  a  comprehcn- 
••Hy*Vfe4f'f6i'!li^<rirtg  all  «ie'  bogi-of  Ireland  into 
--rfkMlAJ^ofl,  wap,"  arid  **8anatarie3"'^n  the  form 
'  tirf%oWWrS;''4bat  were'  to  ch^ct  hlWction  every. 
^  nrhflrt?.   He^ia  dearf.   Wt  eattinit  ex^jlaiM,  therefore, 

hh  ^are  of  thecal irahsaoiions.'  But  the  Bank 

booii^;  large;  6t  Httle;  ^hoWa  balance  Against  him 
•of^'7i<W6/.-i^'**Itieky  lawyer"  he  was,  for,   in 

j^sticci  t6'ioH6$tors;  we  must  say  that  their  billa 
'  are  ixbt  paid  puficiaaHy.-    Mr.  Coleman  marks  that 

debtijad,  and'w^  snppose  that  ft  ii  hop^ess. 
'  '    By^  icfme^  means,  a  tradei"  of  Liverpool,  who^ 

*  tlftoi)^  thc'bdiaiities'of  our  crefdit  systthr,  pai$ed 
•fii^afcw  ^einlrtiiti  \irzg€i  fca  yard  tb  debts  of 

*  one  flrflfibli-d-dr,  if  not  a  round  mifiion;  an  equally 
fcbtilotte 'sutn^figui'ed  for  14^000/.  on  the  wrong 
aid^' fo^'ihb'  shareh^ei^.  "The  oxdj  remark 
iieee$aatx/'t>}l'tb}s  iietii,  t^,  that  this  Batik,  having 
eoiiiihelie6<^  tfd^tw*lsa''for-t)ie  liccdrntbodatfen  of 
prkih»11f,pli6plef,  got^Md'thte^g^  of  speetilatbrs 
beforeii  Wiikai^lVemonth«  bld^ 'and' neW gbt  out 
of  it;  wbilb  wet^as^^  thai  this  ^dd'tJel/fitai^flot 

stands  ^ufe^v^f  '  IJiOOW.-^iUaftui  ifrfe^!^^cWih1*it 
marta  «4  "^kdi'  '-Mf.^G^i^yniW'Wks^W^  Wojfe'efer 
of-theBtmk;'aa''dfWniiu^^lie^f2fii^e^i'yfl  'doma 
hits.    He  is,  we  beliei^^;  "tr  t^jebl%)fi^  sdHl'bf'dfan 


^i^ri<jri^1*o^-l^rtoifir'Vrhb:pa$^  their  lives  in 
^tir^i^etitiiJ  'kM&'ptomm^']  very  able  men  they  ar^ 
^^aid^orffd'l^'fery'tfeeful;  if  they  eouM  be  placed 
Jttndiif'^obfeVrtrfna^eifient:''  Mr.  Owynne's  debt  is 
/MrM'batf  j'^'VeV^bfe*^Ts*'ihtt  owner  of  some  rery 
^bxcfel'^  peirt^r^itsf  iFVe  do  not  misapprehend 
^life  in3i^itftfifl;'Mtarid^'Hfft!j''«iW'dBigence  the  debt 
9i^gW'hitVi6i'beei^  rtlidfe^^odd.^"  But  then  ho  was  a 
<6i^fttti^;<i(i(lttkfift^dViWHll(j  litffe  l>ook. 
^'  dttfe  bf  !He  i!c4iait!ort'Ws  febt  opon  the  wrong 
ifdyof  the^Mgtr^for2;000r',  hud  illustrates  the 

!titl6ti6ts'«f.  biiTglart'withth^  poHcemen,  vhen  all 
i()pfe'  of*  qnlcfly:'^^16(feji!iig'  SJi-ifcTjont*  the  pillage  of 
^  dlie*i  ohattels  is  goiie  tM  Wc^.' '  '  • 
•'I^rtalfy,  amotig  jjtersohid'  offtitidters,  Mr.  John 
Mrfcgrcgor,  the  rcpresei^tative  of  Glasgow,  ranks 
'high;  He  was  6nfe  of  tht*  driginators  of  the 
Bank:  He'  was  also'^'"Bii'eetor;  atid  its  first 
Governor.  '  fixpcriettte?' hitd-'i^n- him  lessons 
in  thfc  cvfh  df  ^rotpmerbial  ''spcduhrtiort.  Sub- 
sequent ttxperfance  was  "sbpfitl^td  to 'haVc  ripened 
him  int^o  maturity  ori  fhianee.  lie  had  been 
•  the  icadirtg  plafiner  afc  -the  Bdard'of  Trade.  He 
had  schemed  fdr  the' late  Sir  Eoblfrt  Fed,  who 
^as  6nly  •  the  ^^duthpiiece  of*  the  Hdnoumble 
Member,  ^\n  that  flonourtible'  Member^  opinion. 
'  He' was  (he  rfepreitiitativtf  of  a  -sharp  comnrercial 
commnnify  i  and  ^nder  the  presti^  of  their  name 
he  started  this  IBtaifc,  '  He  was  acquainted, 
probably,  with  the  key  df  the  little  safe,  and  the 
contents  of  the  smafibJok,  anfl  he  was  bound  to 
have  reftiscd  Iris  oonsfeW'Ho  the  puWicafion  of 
accounts  intended  to  mislead — for'  he  received  at 
one  time  a  salary  front  theihstitutionrand  he  has 
mn  into  its  debt  neatly  8,600/,  which  the  ac- 
countant has,  with  eonsuramatc  bad  taste,  and,  we 
hope,  erroneously,  martc^d  bad. 

The  grand  quicksand  of  the  assets,  and  hopes  of 
the  Bank,  was  in'Walcs.  An  iron  house  was  in- 
troduced at  an' early  period  to  the  Directors  j  who 
consented  to  discount  the  metallic  bilis,  and  give  a 
cash  credit  to  the  nietal  men.  •  Bdtii  aceoimts  were 
to  be  kept  wKhin  9fi(^L  t\\&  boundary  of  this 
conceded  territory  was  soon  orer^ssed  j  and  the 
invaders  advanced  their  works  td  twenty,  aiid  then 
to  forty  tirotisaild  pounds.  •  Even  the  Directors 
paused  here  to  look  for  security.  They '  received 
the  Works,  and  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
working  them.  A  capitaKst  came  to  their  rescue. 
He  tried  Wale*  for  a  time  7  but  finally  resigned, 
with  the  assurance  to  the  Directors  thai  he  was 
withht  ten  thoasand'  |k>unds'  of  a  large  fort  one. 
*nte  bait  caught.  -  He  had  not,  btit  they  had  quite 
ten  thottsand  pdutids ;  and*  so, '  once  more,  the 
bankers  b^Ame  Vhme^a,  hnd  deolded  to  use  their 
cusiomep's  money  in  borfug  for  ore.  They  were 
sbtiiessful.  '  A  large  4K)al  field  was  found.  Here 
t^faaa  Very  grcAt''  qeal  mere  than  they  had  bar- 
■  ^klht^Jot,  br  iextfefeted:'^  This  whidfall  required 
•rtbre  mdaeyiiaifd  tiiofe^ wars  f(3fundt  but,  although 
'  thii' ioWs'are  Ifkely  to  bte  good  ht  somebody,  they 
^  **haviB  htzTned  nothhftg  mote  yet  than  the  finger's  of 
'tHd'pOor'shMreholdto;  and,  although  more  than 
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100,000^  lias  beeu  ezpeuded  oa  the  Wcbli  miuing 
field,  and  some  good  authorilies  si^  that  it  will 
mako  a  profit  of  16,000/.  auauaiiy,  yet  tliai  io* 
exorable  mailer  of  fact  and  fisaie»  aiid  iiio»t  uo- 
imaginative,  mau«  Mr.  Golcmau,  will  not  put  it 
down  for  more  value,  right  out  than  100,000/. 

We  do  not  know  that  a  picturo  of  muoh  worse 
management  could  be  drawn  than  these  gentlemen 
have  furnished.  They  began  with  eogagiog  au 
ignorant  manager  upon  an  esitravagaut  sahiry,  who 
soon  declined  to  allow  all  the  Directors  to  examine 
the  affairs  of  the  shareh(^der8 — upon  tha  pretence 
that  customers  disliked  the  exposure  of  their 
business,  and  probably  treated  part  of  his  Auditors 
in  the  same  maiiner ;  for,  of  course,  it  was  equally 
distressing  to  the  customera  to  have  their  borrow- 
ings or  Tendings  exhibited  to  these  important 
functionaries ;  and  as  part  of  both  classes  of  ofE- 
cials  went  iuio  debt  with  the  small  book,  they  could 
not  well  deny  that  some  worthy  customers  pos- 
sessed delicate  nerves. 

The  private  book  waa  an  outrage  upon  the  first 
principles  of  joint  stock  trading ;  and  all  the  other 
false  steps  have  followed  from  the  facilities  which 
it  affordedi  If  the  assets  of  the  Bank  had  been 
described  elearly  ia  its  public  books,  they  would 
bave  been  explained  diferently  in  its  published 
reports,  and  they  would  have  been  different.  The 
old  debts  of  Directors  who  were  unable  to  pay  would 
have  been  written  off  bad,  and  deducted  from  the 
means  of  the  establishment,  and  the  Welsh  blunder 
would  not  have  been  eommitted. 

We  are  told  in  some  quarters  that  the  Directors 
drifted  into  their  position  without  a  chance  of 
changing  their  course.  The  new  Directors  found 
the  affairs  of  the  Bank  as  the  old  had  left  them ; 
and  they  oould  not  avow  their  weakness  without 
pulling  the  old  house  upon  their  ears.  This 
ai^gument  is  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  house 
vottld  have  fallen  easier  at  any  former  period  than 
now ;  while  different  Directors  have  declared  their 
ignarance  of  the  existence  of  some  very  large 
accounts,  and  the  state  of  others — although  they 
accepted  fees  for  a  superintendence  which  they  did 
not  bestow. 

New  and  old  Directors  are  all  concerned  in  the 
misrepresentation  of  their  business  to  the  public 
and  to  their  shareholders.  Even  in  the  last  report, 
the  capability  of  the  Bank  to  pay  a  dividend  of  four 
per  cent,  or  six  thousand  pounds  annually,  was 
avowed.  Yet  this  sum  had  not  beeu  cleared,  and 
could  not  hare  been  made,  when  apparent  assets  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  250,000/.  were  unproductive. 
The  Bank  nught  have  had  by  ordinary  management 
an  income  of  10,000/,  annually  fcem  that  sum,  and 
these  10,000/.  were  wanting. 

The  new  shares  would  not  have  been  taken  if 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  Company  had  been 
known ;  and  many  depositors  would  hare  deolined 
to  trust  their  money  in  Welsh  eoal  or  iron  worksy 
or  in  the  unsecured  custody  of  Messrs.  Oameroiij 
Gwynne,  Brown,  MuliinSi  Maogregor,  and  other 
Directors  or  servant  of  t2ie  e9tablishment|  il  the^ 


had  known  that  the  resources  of  Uie  Baal^  to  ire 
limes  the  amount  of  its  original  eapitsl,  were  Ut 
up  in  these  oella  or  recessea  of  life,  sad  oouU 
never  be  withdrawn.  The  Auditors  aqd  Diicctsn 
arc  personally  responsible  for  theie  ^c^tionsi 
unless  the  Managers  be  guilty  oC  the  most  aiiBuii- 
gated  fraud — and  even  if  that  weiei  true,  the  iaam 
could  not  escape  from  the  charge  and  thao^osciook- 
uess  of  heartless  negligence. 

The  criminal  kw  n^y  not  Yeaoh  any  of  tbese 
parties^  and  men  have  become  so  ItardrDed  ia 
negligent  dealing  with  other  peQ|)le*s  oredii  ami 
money  that  the  mend  guilt  may  bo  absoWtei)  kss 
than  those  who  are  uncouneoted  with  the  piti  td 
whirlpools  of  temptation  suppose ;  exactly  as  lUre- 
holding  would  be  a  greater  guilt  in  Loid  BroogluB 
tJian  it  is  in  General  Cass ;  yet  the  time  must  iiiTe 
arrived  when  new  and  more  atriageat  regsUtioia 
are  required.     Sir  John  Paul  and  Mr.  Stniiu 
never  intended,  we  believe,  to  oheat  a  customec; 
but  they  wanted  moral  ooucage  to  redacs  tkir 
personal  expenditure  to  their  income ;  aud  \k} 
had  that  reckless  courage  which  enables  a  imui  to 
stake  his  neighbour*s  property  upon  hisovagnac 
Some  believe  that  Mr.  Cameron  and  liis  friend  W 
no  intention  to  misappn^iate  their  custoner's 
money  in  the  end ;  but  tbef  nisapptiad  it  for  & 
time — as  their  little^book  testifies — were  aevar  able 
to  restore  it,  covered  the  blunder  by  misstateiocBlii 
and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  h^y  increasiog  tbeit 
indebtedness  to  the  public^  l^e  number  of  their 
shareholders,  and  the  value  of  their  stock* 

To  the  cure — and  first,  no  public  estsbluJk- 
ment  trading  under  joint-stook  acts»  and  posstsiiig 
their  privileges,  should  be  allowed  the  tspptatin 
of  private  book-keeping.  If  any  eastooen  ire 
ashamed  of  their  accounts,  they  should  tste  titeif 
paper  to  a  usurer  aud  pay  his  price;  vhil^if 
there  had  been  no  private  ledger  in  the  begiouog 
of  this  history,  there  would  have  been  k»  puUa 
shame  at  its  dose. 

Second. — Legislation  is  proposed  against borvov- 
ing  (and  of  course  discounts  in  banks),  by  directoiii 
from  the  funds  under  their  ooutsol;  hot  thia  pie- 
caution  would  ouly  oomplicate  the  prseiiee.  Tk 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  Middlesex  would  do  tk 
paper  of  the  dkectors  of  the  Bank  of  Sane;,  vn^ 
receive  a  corresponding  favour  in  return.  Dincton 
would  not  become  debtors  in  their  own  peooos, 
but  in  those  of  theur  brethren,  their  childres,  tlieic 
nephews,  their  dependenta,  aud  geneisUy  dovs 
through  all  the  ramifications  of  nepotism.  LeghU- 
tion  can  nerer  deliver  shareholders  from  thst  vski 
yet  all  banking  establishments  should  retuaiB 
their  aooonnts  the  amount  boaowedJ|f,  «  ^ 
counted  for,  thek  direotors  and  their  shsrobota 
in  a  distinct  and  separate  lins.  Has  nsy  l» 
required^  and  would  be  iisefui  kwmledgi^  slIboBg^ 
the  accounts  of  shareholders  may  be,  ud  gnos^f 
are,  the  best-  in  the  kdger. 

Third.— Auditors  and  diNotes  should  he /oiaed 
with  the  managers  in  penal  iiabilities  if  thiqr  xetars 
bad  ie\M  as  good,  oc  as  fMri  of  their 
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isseta.  We  do  not  Med  to  deseribe  the  prooesoe^ 
tecesMrf  to  dwtiitgttbh  bad  (torn  go<Hl  d«bt0, 
leeaase  debts  in  arrear  of  iatevest  eaniiob  dwiiys 
«  oonsidered  bad;  bufc  aH  ckiiM  which  have 
lecome  irregalar  shouM  be  transferred  to  a  bus* 
^ense  aeoonnt,  like  a  peonniarj  purgatory,  between 
food  and  bad.  The  objeotions  to  this  conrse  are 
totorioas  alarm,  doubts,  fears,  ran  upon  the  Bank, 
hings  daily  getting  worse  by  too  mneh  sunshine, 
nd  80  on  through  all  the  jargon  of  the  money 
ay  sties;  whieh,  like  much  trade  slang,  is  utterly 
rorthless,  for  the  publio  would  soon  take  the 
Terago  of  a  suspense  account,  and  know  its  ?aiae. 

Foaiih.~VFhe8e  aeoounis  should  distinguish  the 
nyestmeots  in  Government^  and  other  public 
ecurities^  from  those  ondisoounls ;  and  the  latter 
Qto  long  and  short ;  while  both  should  be  sepa- 
ated  from  loans  on  property,  and  these  advances 
livided  into  those  upon  properties  complete,  and 
ipon  properties  in  progress;  while  overdrafts, 
rithout  secnrity,  and  cash  credits  upon  personal 
ccuriiy,  should  also  oconpy  separate  lines.  By 
bis  arrangement,  depositors  and  shareholders 
rould  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  security 
or  their  property. 

Fifth. — In  utter  despair  of  common  honesty 
mong  directors  and  managers — which  is  by  no 
aeans  justified  even  by  recent  experiences,  and  is 
uite  unnecessary,  after  all,  for  three-fourths  or 
Ine-tenths  of  the  persons  who  attain  these  posi- 
ions — some  people  propose  the  appointment  of 
•ublic  auditors,  and  the  placing  of  banks,  and 
ther  public  companies,  under  inspection,  like 
oalpits,  factories,  and  schools.  These  parties 
light  be  accommodated  to  the  extent — that  after 
lie  accounts  were  classiiled  in  the  divisions  now 
roposed^or  in  better  divisions,  if  they  can  be 
e vised — a  public  auditor  might  certify  that  the 
ccurities  alleged  bad  been  sbown  to  him;  but 
ublie  accountants  are  easily  satisfied,  and  we  look 
9  the  personal  responsibility  of  penal  servitude  as 

more  effective  opponent  to  wrong-doing  than  ail 
lie  acconntants  of  Chancery. 

Sixth. — ^The  managers  of  banking,  and  all  mone- 
iry  companies,  should  be  restrained  from  specula- 
Lon  on  their  private  account — not  that  any  restraint 
f  the  kind  could  prevent  sleeping  partnerships 
'ith  one's  son  John,  or  a  more  distant  relative,  or 
ven  a  dear  friend ;  yet  the  regulation  would  be 
ecent,  and  if  the  parties  disliked  the  rale,  they 
[>uid  decline  the  situation,  while  the  shareholders 
equire  to  check  the  beginning  of  evH ;  for  if  Mr. 
SameroQ  had  been  stopped  at  the  commencement, 
e  might  not  bow  have  been  due  to  any  bank  a 
trtbing.  The  rule  would  be  ▼ery  preposterous 
here  an  adequate  salary  is  not  paid  to  obtain  first 
r  second^ilaBs  servkes ;  but  the  Royal  British 
lanking  Company  were  liberal  in  their  upper-class 
^maneration. 

Seventh. — All  banking  companies  fait  into  the 
rror  of  enlarging  &  few  accounts,  and  restraining 
snend  business.  They  prefer  mereantile  paper 
I  thousands,  to  tradesmen's  paper  in  hundreds ;  and 


this  is  an  obvious  blander,  except  in  so  much  as 
the  metchant  or  speculator  may  dine  with  the 
direetote,  whMe  the  tradesman  attends  to  his  shop 
or  his  Worfc.  We  bold  as  a  g^eral  rule  that  mer- 
cantile paper  is  inferior  to  tradesmen's ;  and  we 
justify  that  opinion  by  another— namely,  that  mer- 
cantile failures  produce  amaller  dividends  than 
tradesmen's.  The  accommodation  afforded  to  what 
are  often  erroneously  ealled  mercantile,  while  they 
ore  merely  speouktive  transactions — calculated  to 
raise  the  cost  of  cotton  and  corn  at  the  expense, 
and  with  tlie  meane  of  many  small  depositors,  is  an 
evil-Hin  immense  evil,  and  needs  restraint.  The 
operations  of  great  houses^  our  Barings  and  Roths- 
childs, and  others — ^in  ftueign  countries  with  the 
money  of  our  middle  classes,  and  even  often  of  our 
working  classes,  should  net  be  fed.  They  are  less 
frequently  calculated  to  help  trade  than  tyranny. 
The  directors  of  banks  should  be  bound  to  report 
distinctly  the  amount  and  number  of  all  diseounts, 
or  of  all  overdrawn  accounts  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  The  shareholders  of  the  Royal 
British  would  have  some  years  ago  been  startled  to 
see  the  large  per  ceatage  of  their  means  in  few 
hands,  would  have  required  particulars,  and  would 
have  seen  at  once  how  the  operations  differed  so 
widely  from  the  sclieme  if  this  plan  had  been  pur* 
sued. 

Eighth.-^As  the  directors  and  managers  of  a 
bank  are  authorised  to  trade  ih  money,  they  should 
not  be  entitled  to  dig  for  ooals  or  make  iron ; 
because,  if  these  trades  eaimot  pay  those  who 
follow  them  as  their  proper  business,  they  will 
never  pay  a  company  following  them  as  an  improper 
diversion  from  their  avowed  trade,  and  in  seorct. 
The  stringent  operation  of  this  law  would  have 
prevented  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Royal  British 
a  loss  of  66,000/,  according  to  an  existing  estimate ; 
and,  although  a  foolish  advance  may  have  been 
made  upon  the  property,  yet  onC'half  of  that  sum 
could  not  have  been  lost  if  it  bad  been  sold  for 
whatever  it  would  bring  when  it  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bank. 

Ninth.— The  repeal  of  Peel's  Banking  Bills  is 
imperatively  necessary.  They  render  banking  a 
monopoly  in  the  power  of  those  who  can  afford  to 
deal  in  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  half 
the  sum  paid  up ;  while  we  believe  that  banking 
companies  should  have  no  subscribed  capital  that 
is  not  paid,  be  it  in  shares  of  one,  of  five,  or  fifty 
pounds ;  and  we  hold  any  other  course  to  be  so  far 
a  delusion  and  a  snare — for  it  is  useless  to  expect 
a  banking  oompany,  trading  upon  deposits  alone, 
or  ali»a$i  alone,  to  have  the  means  of  assisting  its 
customers,  even  upon  the  best  security,  in  any 
difficult  period. 

Tenth.— This  Bank  had  a  charter  ^lidi  pro- 
vided the  dissolution  of  the  Company  as  a  conse- 
quenoe  of  the  loss  of  one-fourth  of  its  capital*  and 
yet  it  has  been  trading  for  years  after,  not  only 
one-fcmrtb,  or  even  one4ialf,  but  the  wh<^c  of  the 
capital  has  been  swept  away.  The  sharoholders 
have,  ^e  suppose,  aebim  in  equity  oa  the  Diieotora 
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lor  ihetfe-ftMitehr  if  ^rliit^ciqilt«l.  itii«.>tlbi»7ar  ^Ihi 

ff  hiw  |f!«A  $  bal  reWQfM  shoiki  b^nwredfiiDBiiy 
umilar  dM*:  lO'ft^  0iitiliftlb'OC|iifl^  ooiiri^iifge  of 
breach  of  trust— foV'iri  tell0«s-ttkat»ililMrf' shqras 
w'ere  iAmi  n^'  iif.<H)ite:' Baak  Qp6ii  4i&  d^lnvo 
secaiit3r4>ffmd  %f>tU9  cla«te;*  ^8oiib«  UMiAlioiitad^ 
haf«  4iM,  tiiafi  tli«'  Mbvbd  tntypne^!  bjr  thd 
it»3nil  BHtM^  .Biuk  Y«>al(l  not  laf%  {^  )ih 
London.  '  Tho :  aetoiiMaot^  im  dim,-  4innuiak 
«rord8»  bints  '^ani6  ttiohi  «f  inlwiv  B  is  miwds 
mrwitotLi  \  )for  Mit  ^^  iW  Mhdne  9  ^Sine,*  to 
take  cfii-reht'libteiiikt^'  of  tqpyinligiiilodd,  upon  i 
oommissiDti  t  Bcfeond^Hoipiy  amnosi  mhrnttf  intereat 
itpca  tbeae  tur^cwl  itocmuti  When  tb6  balance  re- 
loaindd  pimivaiieotl^  ov^>  >one'  hundred  |>ottnds : 
ibted,  tiygt^nti'okb'emlttSJiipoti  seovrity :  foortb, 
4o  «flke'«iod»t  ^  (fefMaie.        •• 

l%\f.  firat  i#w)4)^ofityble  branch  of  the  business, 
knd-^ofiei^haA'bmudi.fiiratolvd;  for  tbo*  apparently 
iatP^'^chodlaiiMi'^bf  ''iMaey^ki  England  originates 
Tfltber  ftmngtilj^  4n.ils  Aoii^circnUtioii.  Small 
^hophe^p^SiiAd  tNidesiB€n>  are  noli  eDoooniged  to 
keep'tftc«iibts,.«iid  'ttierofdre^  %\mj  keitp  bank  notes 
kind  fi>id'in<s«iA>si- AndtilU }  tiot  d6  course  mciftu- 
iatlon',  bol  niv  stbgdatMiv.'^  ^Wben  filestore  lor 
money,  in^idUHytfiKTbildliim^'  toists,  a  measnre 
balcttlkted  tbireM^'tlm  ifiMdtess.  waste  originating 
from  aUret'Of  ibi^'Aattt^e  is  ifdviAbie. 
.  Itio  steond  propeeal  is  common  everywhere. 
I'he'thiitl  is  sttpptoed  to  thrive  k  Scotland  upon 
4he  foundation  "Of  amall  notes ;  irat  iho  sapposttion 
•n  Mt^takai'fQrihii'aindl-itoit*  oireulatioQ  returns 
rapidly  to  the  issuers  unless,  that  part  which  is 
mairtdytui  iy<jpriraMr  pertons/or  lost.  The  gold 
laid  aside  lor  a  thn^  orksti  in  England,  is  lost  or 
^siKinddd  iiond«Rive)yi  to  the  nafion.  A  small 
note  It  diffennt-M>no  iiNlif  idual  loses  ii-**others 
f(iriri'^;«aot'tiMb^  hathm,  tiotbkig  is  lost  by  its 
deitnietikMp;"  <•  '\  '^  -- 
^'l^uYobtilh^ebbraielemiioi  as  it  was  lenned,  was 
A«  6fb6t^  ^v^^  -A  •sIlftracteriBliv  than  tbe  possession 
jij-."!  ':'^'  .  r-.  •'-  ^ 
-/'»    if"    ■•:.•♦••  z'    .     i 
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(tf  4  oiiit,  fti^at^Hi'lftHilfi/iirU  ifaM(p£3lli«ii« 
•h«i:ttelefAi0i0i4rbaMmi94Rit^a(«)Mil)da  fil|jti^ 
areQmnk}ir'fta»'kiusei4tt(Loih\MitMilc>  n\) 
'  -This  batftM^(^ttt»i^'orf^[lBi^ 
§dieh)^;'  btiffike'^Viftaby  ^Wkx  't^^iritiSi^  hn 
helped,  in>^b:f%(ib^t»tei^V^1iiya%)r^ 
iiitehH6n»;'  tlie'  Dir^^rs-  '^MiiSei^'MiB  (b» 
8(ih^m«,' af<fffe'befl^hni^,  Mb^di'siid  smti 
pi^lfit  td^  deHntMft)n'^^^ji!leH»'''ttr^^i'niq 
pMf(^ited"^hdo1d''%aVe'  tdceft^^ySi^s^nt '/oft 
ariirce;  «khdthe$r'''C(!fe^iM^'^^M''lliM^re^ 
Ifia'ii  fhit^  of'  Mnt'>'daM''^iAeb'^¥H6<'Me^ka 
tested ;  tteith^^'  dfbi'^fdaht^  ftbFi&  IKi9tit» 
in  that  of  seiTenA  bttef'<^t^^^^MW%ihtHlie 
less  fom  the  lastr  drtra/  aiM^tf^'Wst^,  |»^ 
ceding  sttfngent  legislMl^j^  if'VS^iil?^  iHini 
character  for  busiiTes^ihobeky,'%3^^ito»B  ta 
the  condnet  of  affkirs.   •     '  ''   '^-""'' '  '  "' ' 

The  Premier  is,  we 
and  proposals  from  all  i 
guish  ihe  next  session  (  , 

take  the  management  of  '  those*!  pAlic' ainpaDio 
under  his  scrutiny,  and  pass  a^laW,  emWJYingibe 
preceding  principles  j  whicli  mij^Jitreilj&rtttiitiJf 
by  joint-stock  companies  a'  saft 'lioness  in  !Bw:- 
land,  as  the  practice  of  them  \a&  long  fenaer^  it 
almost  entirely  safe,'  and  undouUcdlj  pn^ 
Scotland. 

These  exposures  should  also  tempt  sbueboldn 
io  e^camine  their  own  .  affalra.  .  jDirecton  vk 
managers  are  paid  seryant^ ;  af^  tbf  museri 
which  tbev  frequently  mystify  th^ir  'erojJojers  ii 
the  most  ludicrous  spectftcle  .to  a  ,^op  i&tertsted 
person,  who  can  look  on  ciJmiy,.ttai  ic  will  pro- 
bably see  in  this  country.  It  will  be  said  tk 
directors  woul^d  not  act  umder.  jthe  jpeai^^nd^- 
sonal  responsibility  ttat  .^e  pfppos^  .  Bat  wljy 
should  they  refuse  P  Because  th^  feiJ  tUt  ^ 
knowledge  of  the  business  is  nomioa]  otten-odj 
nominal.  Often  they  are  merely  cbnKW^nctJ, « 
covers ;  and  it  is  time  to  clear  away  ftc  lionuDali- 
ties,  aud  leave  np  prete^icea  bety^e^a  sWeboio^ 
and  the  realities  in  management. 
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Io  e::*:  9  :j  \'>o  -u  .e-."- 


JsDtt  3nd  -Inditt;  ^ijF*  a^tetfmtf' wpifliy  4,h^t  »bnlk 
indtmWrtSiTtfee'fti  *W(ish^  'lHei|iilwre  ahd*  reseahjh 
ib  *M^H1]cf  afc^l^'istr^cbnsift^^^  entitled. 
fflttdostsi^^ajJ^ftTfeW  ^r^siijeficiiss  an^^pro^ 
tinCestmit  Ai'^rtktWflWrtfitheWeStcni^iMflis'df 'the 
Iwduaf  to;^Od%  4|r  ihe^FfiyWaddy;  ted%ck^ardi 
to' the  toip  of  the 'HMal'a;^,  ebnt|klns-n  poptfktfdi^ 
equal  io  those  '6f  Aiistrla,'Ffinctf,  Prussia,  Spain, 


^^e^dihtx^  tfp  ifiifi  iKovnrcB  <a  ^tbivtut,*' 


Portti^},  and  afi-tlie  €ltrtA^  UlUilA^W^^ 
more  than  aoubto^tt'osb'*of'lhe>4lu»An€*|»tJ 
tftry  Jat^prdportted^'^Mi9^-¥l6d^^l«*J»«« 
ibiMidehtb!y-%^ffiyk^<^«ii»^'ttdUlf}< '  ^ 

In  mshf  dbp»WnfehfcW.««fe.*^  aBflft^-^JDife  w 
ioJf  proddce-rfll  tefepertktf  ato>fW]M*  ^"*^ 
W<i'#khtiiothttfe^^ffeirf'>fh«y-^*att«W"<w^  ™ 
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lorthern  ImmP  liii0.linteQiw«»^  .TfacMiOfriiigieal 

cot,,  ,CiH^,QfiJ»diii  at,  ^..,pr(^wntj;daj,..^^i;^ 
rabaWjf  ,,cofl^fmj^i^3_  of.BalyrlojJV.  I^wft^ 

f  a  oiphfe  ^c^j^  xOT.f^^Qiea(i^  ti^c;s,.  TJie  religiona 
b»cx¥^4H^ ,-lw4  ut)B»,  pf : .t-Jic^  .Hiii4po3,. .complM«4 
wi  cifjj^t,aa.Jh€flf}yafiP^,  ai^  ,<5speoiaJJiy  w  tjiej 
sccD^f  ,i9(e^,^^,b^,  t^»C€d  Jui^D  coAaexioD  with 
be  ff^tAf^ffff^M  .wjthologj.  diverted  from 
'atriarehal  theology,  corrupt  from  the  momeut  of 
.9  dc]^^^a^e^  j^ut  ,be,Q0cpipg,  more  corrupt  as  it 
olIe4,oQjilis  jWaij.  TIip  .  jar^ces,  perhaps,  offer  us 
be  oea^Mt  iapproaoh,  ^f  existing  heathenism,  to 
he  nrst  \ur]iii)gs  and  windings  away  from  the  river 
(  life  p(  these  jgrpat  waters  of  mythology.  For 
ge5,,p,^,  qpuntl»fss,  biit  very  numerous,  the  political 
irpum^taQces  and  sociaj  condition  of  the  Hindoos 
^afre  been^aflecle^  j^reatly  by  their  religious 
bservappes.'  Their  secular  and  spiritual  systems 
Ave  formed  one  web  of  cunning  sophistry^  coiled 
Toupd,  the,  heart  and  ^t^Uect,  until  the  empire  of 
'caste?'  co^ppleiely !  submerged  freedom,  and 
educed  a'ytist  majority  of  the  population  to 
lelotry.  H^e  M'ahomm^dan  conquest  of  India 
ras  not  followed  by  a  rule  calculated  to  deliver 
he  people  ifi^pni'  any  part  of  their  former  bondage, 
t  mefeiy  cb&^tised  them  with  scorpions  instead  of 
rbips.*   , "'        ''^  ''       ^•'     '     ' 

The  "^ritisli  sbvei-ei^ty  is  only  a  thing  of  yes- 
erday.  ■  Living*  mfen  must  remember  its  struggles 
ven  for  existence  in  eome^s  of  the  land  which  it 
Imosl  covers'  entirely  now.  Its  results  upon  India 
annot  yet  be  estimated,  f6r  Its  character  differs  in 
very  essential  particular  from  preceding  sovereign- 
ies.  It is'the  riile  of  a  people  more  Imbued  with 
yhriatianity  than  ady  other  formidable  nation; 
.nd  for  that  reason  more  likely  to  remember  its 
loctrine  of  the  natural  equality  of  all  men.  It  is 
he  rule  of  a  nation,  with  all  our  defects,  possessed 
»f  greater  personal  and  political  liberty  than  any 
tther  great  State,  and  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
iropagate  oar  systems.  A  free  platform,,  a  freo 
»res8,  popular  discassion  and  publicity  follow  hard 
tn  the  fooitteps  of  our  officials  |u^ey4^ry  corsw  of 
ndia.     Security  for  property  has  been  introduced 

0  aU.dMtfigt&.|9r,^att  pi^FfQQ^  ,  Vhe  cl^  chiefs  ao4 
:eDH«i]^ia^  ulijMfu^ej  .feji^al,  vi^s^.  of  the  g^fiat 
ilal^mfpad»Q).^Hl^s«;.|kiic^,>the;na^we  j[|ri(M!ea  ba?^ 
>xp«rien9f  ds^Sfdiipl^i^  tj^f  ^pjiu^n9f^ikl4^)^ 
©wet  h«#.  ^m^k  sf^^f^ :  w!l«WP»  ^»b6f  .W^Mri 
at  the  i?afircb|U)|f>  trfd^i^ilf^od  fam^»  ^e^  a^co^r 
denoe  itt.^lN^  j^B^f e»t,,  of 4^,^  thipg?,tW!  thfeir 
neesto^a  aeldo9^/i;y>eEie^9ed|,  9?d,%.  cQ^s«q.H^npf;^ 

1  one  department  .are  x^iioiUL  ia.ihe  lApidiy  in* 
reaaing  proditetMiM  .of  4h«  «0PUitry4    rTbe  Angio- 


I]i4iaB7<tmpi]<e  jvill  bo,  ioutad^heftfifto^  to.  h«T* 
se«iorad.tfaot)Id.ipftihfi, )i«ihMr* b«fll  np thewaato 
phao%i4dl  t«  'haTOiUumed^^KbimdooiBd  oitiea  into 
\^m»B'kTmm  i»  di?eU  ioijabiit  tie  are  cody  yet  at 
tteoonhQeMfiQtib^.ila  oaroeiwraiKl  aiargapoo* 
tioB43f  itho^JBriti^^tooploiJiovio  never  atadied  their 
soapdnsibAlitieBilor'tMid  t6  ladia«<- 
fw  'MUs  Maia*^  ,i>  tiaoalatodtby,  ^r.  Forbes  into 
^^«;gariM[id«f  o8roniflbs.'J  ^Tbe/foltunoii  are  there- 
fore d)ie^>«Qllectc(i  ifrom  tboiUativei  traditions  of 
the  tdiatriot  to  vhickuthty  ^er,  and  (h>m  8q<^ 
doomaents.aitd  ■tf>n^me«ta  aa.  noir  exist*  The 
ptDHinoe  el  Qoo«n»lr  glades  the  coiton  regions 
Dor^hwatd  Of  Bombayj'aad  anaUiiof  the  lodua. 
Sumt  ifl  tka groat •settporio^ the  dietriot,  Itataads 
on  ihe*Tapteo  River/  nei^r^t^iCenbouchiifo  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay.'  Twot  ,|freat.  gulfei  'Caobay  and 
Kutch.  penetrate 'Gooeeratv'i  Tbodii^dotiorXuteh 
ia  almost  inaalar^  being'/ elGknout)dod'.'by\ the  gulf, 
the  ocean,  or  the  runn — a  aaj^y  dosectioner  jtrhioh 
the  tide  flows  during  the  !0¥Hitha.lroBi  :May  to 
October-^aad  on  the  weat  byj  the  i eastern  bcanch  of 
the  Indus.  Few  large,  rivers  ^dineet^.theif  waters 
towards  the  GuU  of.  Kutch,  i<and  thef.  «nter  the 
lesser  raonw  This  ialaad«.aa.iwe  lahould  .term  it^ 
•xteade«  acpordiag.  to >J^.  Barnes,  who  waa  for 
sometijipe  a.  resident  in  itti  cspital*  for  ooe.hiHidFed 
sod  atxty«fiye  ndliis  from  .west  -  to.,  eaali  with  .4 
vaiiaUe  breadth x>f  fiiosi.ftlteeiir  to  fiftyrtwo  jniies» 
Its  soU.ia  bari>ciir;4t4!popaIatioB/three. hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  whoia  itwotAhirds  .are  Biodoos^ 
and  QBe«thhrd  are  MahommediMM )  {^et  its  oapital, 
Bhooj,  contains  a  population  of} twenty  Uousand 
persons,  and  among  them  QMUny  oUwen  workers  ia 
metals;  and  Maudaree,  .AuSeapor^  h^s, fifty  thou* 
sand  inhabitanta.  m  . 

The  district  of  §iareth  is  v«ry  mocJl  larger  than 
Cooiolu  or  Katohk  and  -oions  fertile*  Klt^ioompre** 
heads  /all  the.  territory:  between,  libe  iQulle  of 
Gambay  Mid  Kutoh  ;.  and^.  in  theiopinton  of  Mr. 
forbes,  hiid  at,  oae  perkd'.iorHfed  .,aD.  island^ 
Goozerat,  comprehending  Soreth,  ocoopiea.thfi 
regions  deseeodtngfrem^tho  .Iiysdiee.liiuiyiRd)^ya 
mountains,  on  tbo  east  andflOtttk  and.arXshaili<tlMyt 
reaches  in  a  northern  and  western  direction, 
towards  the  Indus.  Gooxerat-Soreth  is  an  ex- 
tremely populous  and  rich  district.  The  Gulf  of 
Cambay  receives  several  very  large  rivers,  including 
the  Taptee,  Nerbudda,  Myhee,  and  Sabhermutee 
rivers,  in  addition  to  others,  which  belong  pjoperly 
to  Soreth,  a  district  of  which  we  sometimes  read 
in  Indian  4)oo)g|.anflp|ipers,  under  the  title  of  Ka- 
teewar.  ThescT  countries  are  extremely  rich  in 
cors,  .cottp|^,.«id.4niflar,,p»Ddu(Jlf9»f.:  .pw>,> 
pi;ten,l^t,  upri^^  in  the^ic%,  heoijwise  it  wjul  hofc 
dcfwy-the  co^.  erf  baivci^tiing  4mA,.c«ifeyanee  to 
flawk^tp  ,  Jbe.ri*^  iftlpng.;i»*9#<W6opn.  become 
ioWnd  5es/j,.ani,a^.pasysicpiftAP-,<ifl53rt  nas  been 
IMJi^  rcQCfitly'  tojP9^4np...tieir  patera  within 
^^ii$pmki»  ,xhanneli^  Jhipj'  ovfrftow  their  banks, 
iji^flictiDg  greai  losses ;  upon  the  .  inhabitants,  and 
undoubtedly  rendering  the  country  unhealthy, 
r    On©  of  \U  new  Indiau  railways  has  been  pro- 
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posed  to  penetrate  ibis  eoaniry,  by  ft  coast  line 
from  Bombay  to  Sorat — and  onwards  to  Baroda, 
near  tbe  Mybee,  on  the  top  of  the  Onlf  of  Cambay. 
The  projectors  of  this  ndhray  proposed  to  cnt  a 
way  across  the  country,  in  the  direction  of  Agra, 
or  Delhi;  but  up  to  Baroda  they  are  still  compara- 
tively close  upon  tlie  waters  of  the  ocean.  That 
purpose  conld  only  be  accomplished  by  a  passage 
through  the  Yindhya  mountains,  or  the  chain  of 
hills  that  connects  them  with  the  Arawallee  moun- 
tains, and  separates  Goozerat  from  the  Malwa, 
Menar,  and  Marwar  territories.  A  partial  snrvej, 
has«  we  nndcrstand,  been  ooropieted;  and  ulti- 
mately the  p)an,  in  its  more  extended  form,  will  be 
accomplished ;  while  each  successive  step  will 
bring  help  to  our  corn  consumers,  and  our  cotton 
spinners ;  who  will  amply  repay  all  that  they 
rcccire  in  other  forms. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  represented  Goozerat  ns  pos- 
sessing  taried  scenery,  than  which  no  part  of  India 
presented  a  more  agreeable  or  richer  prospect. 
Other  historians  have  spoken  of  it  in  at  least 
equally  warm  terms.  Men  who  have  passed  a 
great  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  province  describe 
its  fertility  in  language  that  might  suit  the  purposes 
of  flattery  or  romance ;  but  they  allege  that  they 
use  it  only  to  convey  *'  sober  truth." 

We  shall  never  form  a  practical  or  useful  idea  of 
India,  eicept  in  detached  portions;  and  it  is 
improbable  that  we  will  reach  an  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  Indian  history  except  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  land  which  is  becoming  gradually  one 
empire  consisted  of  many  kingdoms  and  principali- 
ties. Each  of  them  has  a  different  history ;  and 
Bome  of  them  had  different  languages.  The  dialect 
of  Goozerat  is  to  this  day  different  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  southern  provinces ;  while  both  are 
nnintenigible  to  a  native  of  the  lower  Ganges. 

Mr.  Forbes  has  commenced  his  work  with  a 
reference  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Goozerat. 
He  goes  back  eighteen  hundred  years  to  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era ;  but  the  primitive 
history  of  India  must  be  sought  long  previous  to 
that  date.  Re  argues  that  the  medioeval  ages  must 
be  examined  before  we  can  understand  the  more 
brilliant  periods  of  India's  youth.  We  fear  that 
after  all  possible  researches  nothing  better  than 
inferential  opinions  will  exist  concerning  its  early 
inhabitants,  their  goremment,  and  their  migrations. 
Wutlubhee  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Jain 
form  of  Hindooism,  and  the  mountain  of  dhutroonjye 
was  its  holy  place  ;  for  the  Jain  religion  resembled 
aH  other  heathen  mythologies  in  placing  its  holy 
places  on  a  hill,  in  memoriam,  probably,  of  the 
deluge,  and  the  deliverance  from  water.  The  fol- 
lowing description  of  this  mbuntaln  implies  a  degree 
of  splendour  in  ancient  tiraea,  when  its  worshippers 
enjoyed  great  power  and  wealth,  equal  to  anything 
that  Greece  or  Rome  in  their  best  days  could 
produce : — 

The  holy  mountain  of  ShutrooDJyc,  taored  to  Adeeaath, 
the  firit  of  the  tweuty-foiir  hierophanti,  of  the  Jain»,  rises 
to  the  height  of  nearly  two  thouiand  feet  above  the  plaim. 


The  pilgrim  approaching  it  panet  to  the  hm  oC  tbe  nou. 
tain,  through  the  tovn  of  Paleetana,  sod  aloof  aioidoi 
either  side  of  vhiqh  rows  of  bar  r- trees  affoid  luaadoiiter-lia 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  saD.  ktttz  a  toIUoae  waH  o! 
from  two  to  three  miles  upon  the  shoulder  ofthemouaUia, 
over  a  path  marked  on  either  side  by  freqaent  nstio;  placa, 
sQppHed  with  wdkt  aad  poola  of  water,  and  adotasd  with 
small  tenp)es»  whose  altars  are  io^proned  with  ths  bo^  fai 
of  the  hierarchs,  he  at  length  arrives  ia  sight  of  the  iilaed* 
like  apper  liill,  formed  of  rocks  of  very  beaotiful  nW, 
upon  which  stand  the  shrines  of  his  religion.  It  consbisk! 
two  peaks,  ditided  by  a  ralley  whieh  his  been  paitisUj  £!!f^ 
in,  and  covered  with  temples,  tenaooi,  aad  gaideoi. 

The  whole  is  sairoiinded  hy  n  foitiAed  wall,  sappU  a 
places  with  embrasures  fior  caunon,  and  this  eadsiare  ii^ 
vidcd  into  smaller  castles,  many  of  the  temples  tlioos^fn 
forming  independent  fortifications.  On  thesootheni  krk'\ 
are  the  mediaral  temples,  founded  by  Koomar  M  aad  Teec;! 
Sha,  with  a  pool  sacred  to  a  loeal  goddeM  n«Md  Kbofair, 
near  wiiich  ia  a  gigantic  imngv  of  tbe  Jainfoolil,  Eiiki!> 
Der,  with  the  aacred  bull  at  his  feet,  hewn  ost  of  iU 
living  rock.  On  the  northern  eleTatioo  the  Isjrgeit  icdc.;it 
ancient  temple  is  that,  the  erection  of  which  is  aUrikted:) 
a  fabalous  prince  named  Sampriti  llajgs.  > 

Tlie  oU  ereetions  upon  ^iitrooii|ye  ire,  hottver,  fev 
and  trcqnsnt  reatoration  has  cauacd  then  to  bi  widi  iif  esMf 
discernible  from  the  modem  fanes  aroand  thoa,  bst  il 
tlio»e  of  later  date  the  name  is  legion.  There  it  \ad,)  2 
city  in  India,  through  its  length  and  breadth,  from  the  riu: 
of  Sindhtothe  sacred  Ganges,  from  HeemMa's  dia&n  cf  kt 
peaks  to  the  throne  of  his  tirgin  danghter,  Boodrt'ideiiiseii 
bride,  that  baa  not  sapplied,  aa  one  time  or  other,  cortAi- 
tions  of  wealth  to  the  edifices  which  crown  the  kiil  rf 
Foleetllntl ;  street  after  street,  and  square  after  sijur,  s- 
tend  these  shrines  of  the  Jain  faith,  with  their  ititdj  t^ 
closures,  half  palace,  half  fortress,  raised  h  narble  Efipii- 
eenco  upon  the  lonely  and  taajeatie  moanUia,  sad  lib  i^ 
mansions  of  another  world,  far  lenoved  in  Qppei  lit  iroa 
the  ordinaiy  tread  of  mortals.  Ia  the  dark  nooses  of  nA 
temple  one  image  or  more  of  Adenath  of  Ujeet^  or  of  loe 
other  of  the  Tecrthunkers  is  seated,  whose  lithaU: 
features,  wearing  an  expression  of  listless  repose,  m  r.- 
dered  dimly  visible  by  the  faint  light  shed  fnmaQTerba|«: 
ineenso  pexlhioes  the  air,  and  bara^isoted^'  witk  Boiaieai 
tread,  upon  the  polished  floors,  the  female  rotsiiis,  gbkmf 
in  scarlet  and  gold,  move  round  and  round  ia  drdea,  da:** 
ing  forth  their  monotonous,  lut  not  unmelodioas,  Ijl.  ' 
Shutroonjye,  indeed,  might  fitly  represent  one  of  tlie  tejcn'. 
hills  of  Eattern  romance,  the  iahabitaaCt  of  wUek  kne 
been  ioatantaneeialy  ahasged  iiil«  oarbli^  bat  ihkk  fif 
hands  are  erer  employed  upon  burning  perfiuacs,  sadkspai 
all  clean  and  brilliant,  while  fay  Toices  hauat  thesir  isii^s 
toloptoous  praises  of  the  lievs.  Westwsrd,  from  th«  iw-- 
rait  of  the  hill  of  Paleet An&,  may  be  beheld,  on  s  dctr  i^, 
the  mount  nared  to  Neroeeoalk—tlM  aoUe  eiiisr;  sortie 
wards,  the  hills  aroond  Sceborw  banUy  ialeinfl  \Uvmd 
the  fallen  city  of  WuUubhce ;  close  at  the  Ami  ef  4i«»^'< 
mountain,  the  minarets  of  Paleet&n/^  gUmmerisg  is  the  •^ 
through  the  dense  foliage,  form  a  fore-ground  tolltfW'; 
and  the  eye  inaenatbly  following  the  silfer  riTfrSksbwn!. 
in  its  meandering  eastern  oonrae,  rests  atfkik  apoi  ^ 
beantiful  and  temple-crowaed  roek  of  TttUiMuidb9«si)t 
roams  to  where  tbe  ancient  Gopnatk  and  MaAoma^^ 
are  washed  by  the  rippling  sea. 

Shutroonjye  is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  aad  mtd  ncM 
shrines  of  tbe  Jain  religion*  It  ia  deaeribai  as  tbe  <nHf 
places  of  pilgrimages,  the  bridal  hall  of  thcafe  «bi  "" 
many  oTerlaaling  iwat  ^  Uka  our  atvft  Mcnrd  Isei^  ^  '^^ 
destined  to  be  destroyedL  even  at  the  ead  ef  the  ^ctH 
Many  and  long  are  the  tales  that  are  told  of  ftbbl  kisf> 
from  every  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hindoos,  who  by  sss*^ 
ties  and  religious  serrioea,  rendered  valaaUt  by  their  i«f* 
formance  on  this  aaored  greond,  hare  freed  tboiKhsi  &« 
the  intolerable  load  of  their  aio^  and  obtMMd  lbs  kM 
of  liberation.    But  it  wouU.i|st  aU  the 
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votary  of  the  Tecrthunkers,  to  thread  this  labjrrintb  of  w«- 
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en,  nor  ihtU  we  attempt  \o  tell  our  readers  of  Kapnrddee 
ukih,  of  Kniidoo  Kajii,  and  hii  patron  Umbeck.i,  of 
omoodn  Yeejfe  the  Tadar,  or  of  the  templei  which  Soondur, 
le  bemtifiol  klag  of  KoleesiD,  aad  hit  incomparable  consort, 
i)€€d  upon  tlie  >aered  hill. 

The  author  sajs  that  he  draws  his  traditious 
rom  the  Muhatma,  an  abridgement  of  a  work  bj 
hreo  Dbuneshanr  Sooree,  of  WuUabhee,  written 
t  the  request  of  Sbeeladitya,  king  of  Soorashtra. 
t  k  dif&GuIt  to  give  the  time  of  this  monarcb,  who 
>  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  the  fifth  century ; 
et  the  traditions  conueoted  with  his  birth  had 
Tobably  been  copied  from  the  West.  His  mother 
ras  a  virgin-widow,  the  daughter  of  a  Brahmin. 
it  uiomuig,  noon,  and  eventide,  she  offered  sacri- 
cial  grass,  flowers,  and  water,  in  honour  of  the 
un.  Even  at  that  period,  the  Sun  appears, 
herefore,  to  have  been  worshipped  by  bloodless 
itcs.  The  Sun  loved  tlic  virgin,  and  visited  her 
I  humau  form.  She  had  twin  children,  male  and 
?inaic.  They  passed  miraculously  through  the 
cars  of  infancy,  aad  the  boy,  when  at  school, 
ecanie  angry  with  the  reproaches  of  his  school- 
'llows,  who  said  that  ho  had  no  father.  Narayun, 
!ic  Sun,  appeared  to  him,  and  bestowiug  upon  him 
liraculous  powers,  he  conquered  tlie  khig  of 
Vullubhee,  and  ascended  his  throne.  The 
(huddist's  came  into  the  kingdo^n  during  his  reign, 
ud  in  a  discussion  with  tho  white-robed  priests  of 
iio  Jain  creed,  converted  the  king,  and  procured 
be  expulsion  of  their  adversaries  ;  but  Mull,  the 
on  of  the  king's  sister,  sometime  afterwards 
aving  received  the  book  named  Nye  Chukra  from 
xG  Goddess  of  Eloquence,  subdued  the  Bhuddists 
1  discussion,  and  reconverted  tho  king  and  his 
copla  to  the  Jain  faith. 

The  King  Sheeladitya,  child  of  the  Sun,  had 
cceived  from  his  father  the  gift  of  a  sacred  horse, 
rhich  enabled  him  to  conquer  all  his  enemies ; 
ut,  in  a  war  with  barbarians,  they  defiled  the 
)uatain  oi  the  Sun  with  tho  blood  of  a  cow  ;  and 
lie  sacred  horse,  mable  to  abide  the  spectacle, 
eserted  his  master,  who,  thus  abandoned,  was 
lain,  and  his  city  of  WuUubheepoor  was  de* 
troycd. 

The  Hindoos  aceouni  for  the  destruction  of  thai 
ity  by  another  legend  entirely  different  from  that 
f  tho  Jain  book,  and  also  derived  evidently  from 
tie  West,— 

*'Phoo&daiee]iall,  the  tage,"  lays the  tradition,  "came 
iik  a  angle  duci^t  to  Wnlobheepoor.  The  holy  man  made 
ia  leaideac*  at  the  fool  ef  the  hill  called  Eeshftlwo,  near 
humardee,  a  apot  which  «aa  at  that  time  in  the  very 
itskirU  of  Wnllabhee. 

«  The  dnciple  went  into  the  city  to  seek  alms,  bat  received 
one;  he  tken  eat  wood  in  the  jangle, which  he  took  into 
le  ettf  aadaoU,andthu  proearing  money,  parchased  floor. 
to  one,  howeier,  wonid  make  it  into  bread  for  him,  until  at 
ibi  a  potter's  wife  performed  this  aertice.  After  several 
»y»  had  passed  on  in  this  manner,  the  hair  on  tho  disciple's 
ead  began  to  be  worn  away,  from  his  continual  loads.  The 
agB  naked  the  reaaon,  and  he  received  for  answer,  •  Mighty 
overeign  !  in  thia  city  there  is  no  one  who  gives  alms.  I 
m,  thvefbr*,  oonq^ed  to  cal  wood  and  sell  it,  and  a  poc- 
rr'a  wife  makes  bread  for  me— in  thii  labour  my  hair  is 
orn  away.' »» 


"The  holy  man  said,  «I  myself  will  go  to-day  to  beg.* 
He  £d  10,  bnt  with  the  exception  of  the  pottet's  wife  no 
one  gare  alms.  The  Saint  became  veiy  angry;  he  sent  to 
his  disciplts  to  tell  the  potter—*  Take  yoir  family  with  yoa 
and  leave  ijie  cily.  This  very  day  it  shall  be  overwhelmed.* 
The  potter  and  his  wife  quitted  WuUnbhee,  takmg  their  son 
with  them.  The  sage  h.id  cautioned  the  woman  that  she 
should  not  torn  to  look  back,  but  when  she  had  reached  the 
sea  shore,  near  where  the  town  of  Bhownugger  now  stands, 
she  disobe}-cd  the  order,  and,  turning  back,  looked  toward 
Wullublicc.  She  was  immediately  changed  into  a  stouo 
image,  which  is  to  this  day  worslupped  in  that  place,  under 
tho  name  of  Ihc  lloo«i\pooreo  Mother.  Meanwhile  the 
Saint  having  taken  into  his  hands  an  earthern  vessel, 
reversed  it,  pronouncing  tho  words-^'  City  1  be  thou  over- 
thrown aiid  thy  wealth  torned  into  dust.'  In  that  moment 
WuUubheo  was  destroyed." 

This  legend  is  evidently  an  Oriental  copy  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  in  the  plain,  localucd. 
But  WuUubheepoor  was  not,  like  Sodom,  swal- 
lowed up  ;  for,  like  Nineveh,  its  ruins,  which  had 
long  been  overgrown  by  jungle,  are  now  beiug 
excavated  for  bricks  to  build  with ;  and  t!ie  em- 
blems of  Shiva  and  his  bull,  formed  of  granite, 
which  must  have  been  conveyed  from  the  moun- 
tains in  a  creditable  state  of  execution,  frequently 
occur  among  the  fragments. 

No  means  exist  of  flxing  the  date  when  the  cily 
was  destroyed.  The  Chiueso  have,  in  their  account 
of  Indi2^  recognised  a  King  of  Sheeladitya,  who 
gave  audience  to  a  Bhnddist  priest.  Great  trou- 
bles, they  say,  occurred  in  India  at  that  time — 
namely,  early  in  tho  seventh  century.  They  add, 
that  the  kingdom  was  wealthy ;  but,  along  with 
the  Bhnddist  priests,  lived  in  the  land  many  Jains 
or  heretics.  The  Chinese  reference  is  probably  to 
the  subject  of  the  tradition  wbioh  we  have  quoted ; 
and  Sheeladitya  had  been  slain,  and  IVullubhee  had 
been  destroyed  about  two  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Alfred.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
king's  title  was,  like  the  kingdom,  hereditary,  and 
may  have  been,  for  Goozerat,  the  equivalent  of 
Pharoah  in  Egypt. 

The  fugitives  from  the  great  city  fled,  upon  its 
destruction,  towards  the  Eunn  of  Kutch,  that 
amphibious  land  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
calculated  well  as  a  hidmg-plaoe.  Mr.  Forbes 
informs  us  that  a  poem,  entitled  "  Rntun  Mala," 
or  "  The  Garland  of  Jewels,"  celebrates  the  warUko 
deeds  of  the  fugitives ;  and  it  may  interest  the 
Architectural  Society  to  know,  tliat  spires  to  tem- 
ples were  deemed  so  indispensable  to  Qoozemt, 
that  "  he  whose  research  is  inimite,  b^t  who  has 
not  read  '  Eutun  Mala,'  is  like  a  marble  reservoir 
which  is  destitute  of  water,  or  a  splendid  temple 
which  wants  a  spire.'* 

After  the  fugitives  had  established  themselves 
around  Ihe  Eunn  of  Kutch,  they  began  to  conquer 
their  neighbours  as  they  had  been  conquered  them- 
selves ;  and  the  narrative  of  their  deeds  closely 
resembles  the  language  of  Ossian,  of  a  Welsh  bard, 
or  any  one  of  the  old  Celtic  bards. 

"Funchasur,  tho  residence  of  Ocean*s  daughter,  eqoala 
the  City  of  tho  Oods  so  completely,  that  no  one  dwelling 
there  has  any  desire  for  Paradise.  The  Chowra  B^a  is  the 
pinnacle  of  all  warrior  races,  who   has  been  hailed  by  the 
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poeU  M  f yQ  i$hfiker  (or  tbe.iMioe  piAnade)-  Ji\«  chief 
Queen  U  the  ijiqompand)lQ  JU)op,SoooilvLree,«ha9c  hroth^r 
U  the  wise  taf^  Tftliant  SoprpaU  Jje,  Shekcr  Qn4  ^mi 
ttoiteil  ccnld  tear  the  Kio^  qt  HeaTe«  (com  his  ihrooo ;  hub 
Uttle  need  have  they  of  that,  for  their  ova  Hoyid  QopMCftt 
ia  I  lie  etaeoce  of  tlie  nwTene."  . 


Suofa  istlie  langnagtt  of  tbd  bardy  but  he  boahted 
while  only  girding  oti  his  harness/  '  King  B1ipb"wUiJ 
attacked  Jje  Sheker,  a&4  after  a  terAJ^Q,' c^mba^ 
defeated  himt  aad  deaUQj^d  •  I?uucbaai\cy  v,  ,  Jj[» 
Sheker  was  slain  at  his  door-post,  and  ail  bis 
female  domestios  and  inl^ifor  wives,  recotefiiig  liis 
body,  made  a  suttee,  after  the  manner  of 'Sardana-^ 
palus.  Soorpa],  avjd  \x\»\  sister,  the  incomparably 
Hoop  SoQudiireeb  aloop  qsoaped  tQ  j»  ioxf»i»  wiiera 
she  gave  birtih  4a  a^ipostlunttOtts  son  of  Jye  Bheker^ 
who  was  named  •'  Wun  Raj/*  the  forest  king,  and 
destined  to  contihue  the  Chowra  race,  who  were 
considered  extinct  at  PuucUasur.  The  orjgia  of 
these  Clio«i  j^^^s  i{^.  oAt  yeij  ckflir*  Tliej  o^y  have 
beenthft/DepKeaenUtivea^of  tbe  barbarian  priucea 
wba  liad  desttbyed  thd  gMit  eity.  King  Bhoowur 
was,  prsrhaps,  dtescended  from  the  fugitives,  for  his 
genealogical  tree  |s  sunk  iu  ihe  earth— being  all 
roots,  i^uleeaA  was  bia  capital;  a»d  it  is  for  "  the 
solo  •  pujtpose  of  aempanngi  tbc  capital  city  of 
Ceyled  witk'Kukeaft,  that  the  sen  remains  half 
the  y«?to-  in  ^he  north  and  half  in  the  south." 

It  isi!  evident  f b.at  these  Oriental  monarcba  were 
at  th.at  age  faiyoura)))e  Ho  polygamy  on  a  groud 
seals;:  auidi^aitlie  iocomiatioa  of  all  bis  wives 
and  eonottbtHes  at  ft  nvonareh's  death  had  become  a 
practice?  genci^a!ly  •Miononrcd."  From  ihc  follow- 
ing lines,  it  they  were  written  before  the  prevalence 
of  Mabommedanism  lo  SLiiidostaD*  of  which  we 
bave  DO'  leasonable  donbt,  ii  appears  that 
Mabeael's  toleptoous  Mfeai  of  the  Houris  in  Para- 
dise  might  have  been  borrowed  from  beyond  the 
Indus,  a$  it  might  have  been  from  other  sources : — 

S^em'ths  ieM,  i^oiyfoni,  th^y  hate  no  hope  to  retnm — 

ITo  -ight^  to  (die,  16  Wed  the  UeuTenly  damsels  ia  all  their 

\    •  dekire;  •• 

fUich  msaiHkatneib  of  ttie  heroea  i^erccivlng 

Vor'iiwmage^rCpBro  the  diyioe  hridet-^ 

■Vhai  liinatlw-'WstriQva  don  ihefa-  imfiour, 

TtHi«'ir]toarai'jdeelPtheaiaeh<ea'in  gay  appand— 

Wbat  time  lhe^iraiTio»»  graap  iUeir  mmyvm^ 

The  Yirgioi  of^<Faradiao  wave  the  marrii^  garUnd  with 

tlicl'r  hands ; 
^hatUito^  the  Warriors  shnVc  their  horses  reins, 
ft' Is  cele^ial^laiiiMla  orge  1he?r  chaHota  \o  speed. 

Thfr  gWnd  battle  itte!f,  which  supplied  so  many 
t^pstrras  with  baatmnds  at  the  cost  of  the  daughters 
«f  eUrtfr,  wai  k  tJfrti^fe  business.    The  bard  of  the 

Swlaad'^Jei^destTibcs  the  particulars,  and  Mr. 
ortcSbiL4  cdndciitet!  fliem.  in*  a  passage  of  whioh 
^  ttlkfy' quote  si  porlibii  r^' 

'  The  shout  ot"  hafUe  rising  to  (he  skies  attracts  the  atleo- 
^Jbn  ef  the  divfiiilles*;  they  ask  whether  the  fight  has  begun 
agalii  ili  CbeifiaU  of  tH^  Kberooa.  'Phe'tJpttTflrdaiice,  the 
imimk  tvlm^irit'utK&ianBr.  I|re8,.i]y»  dmieajaatfi/tlie' 
inakea  of  he U  trerabl^  St^Ta  hpi ^  .wer lilwr  spot,  Rtfing.  j 
in^  hjs  ncver.to-l»^-oon\plete4  c^aplet,  of  h^^/^  {drolls ;  { 
Pitches  and  ghosts  surround  *Tiiip,  and  tbe  terrible  Pcsk- ' 
waters  mod  Fatce.  with  theli-  cups  of  Wood,  ftfc  attmcled  to  ' 
the  cent  like  ^ottaiaa.  "   •    •      •'    •        ^^'   -  I 


of  the  attUU^hv^^MW'^hi^  ^Imf  tUmitfis-sSfi 
k|it  Klbgaih(iknf^n}|knflD,oNUle«C4be4hglU^«B^ 
eiiiti&ihtm<YiHh  Mi,  MIJBhH^bipvlfi  Hmmivmm 

'uMX\i^  thicl^  of  >he eneo)|r,,  ^layj^i  nSf^Stif^ittl 

he  falls  pierced  with  a  shower  of  Arrows,  suKlutimtilli 

w^ui,de/hy4lfe'WW^of.SobttMr^^^*-^'^^'^^'' '  '* ' 

The  headlong  valour  of  Bhat,  bSVeY^f.^^&ttnii  ptr. 

fibpker  ^n4.  esls)>Hi*Wu  thq^^  .i«ifcf;,U|H  ^f^lvUd 
the  fort  in  vhich  a  brea^ch  is  ^i^.^jrfiwgt  rj  i.^.        i 
Jye  Sheker  finds  that  the  number  ofnis  warrfors  ItssWt 
frilgktMly  ledindLin'tUB  MiagbiiUffrca^agnfrii.  iiAUn. 
4iprfve^qf  ^1  >^op«^.  <<  >idt«)4i  \i^mv^^r%tmH 

ent^l^ts  him  io.  piTp^exre  tkei^o(<i^||u^f»2y,||^^ 
some  place  of  tofeiy  jiis,  pregnant  sifter  Bow  SoMim. 
SoorpM  at  first  relllsef,  hot  The^-plipHllii^a  hia^  ^ 
fove  to  (Aeyais  dirrdlUAia  ««brjA;^4d><rit#yPKVii)M 
atenoe,*'  heaaTa,  'Mben  ttHoSea&tty  itpthfiBirtMSl 
offeriogN  tie  promni^iia.  will  jpbt/|||^4ff  i1««|fc^»JN! 
tioii  will  the  sonrfess  Jud,  0)}f*>5Jf^mJH^f  •»!*»(? 
race  will  be  destroyed,  t^  rn^my.  «iU  putSritiio^.ft  tliAn!.* 
Thus  urged,  Soufpilt  rettreiilVoRPtbt/prt'^i/lti/ib 
with  him;  but  Roop^ioond«M»; IHiM'^W U|lwlk(mA 
the  eauao  el  their  fligUt,  re(ner>1oiQQodiB4i!$sq(lMa 
her  reaolation  of  burnsug  v^h^lKHe)9dfi|(^Jif^M^<{^a 


Soorp&t  1 ^,..     ^^.  w.w— — — 

with  the  hiteBlioQ  of  MtttrMntJut^'  dMJ%illli*  )n«fr^ 
Shfcker.  .     \    •     R    !>"   rRV  ic»  'i^:   '- 

The  old  bardi  in  ell--qt^art:^t)ftle%M#{»ft 
a  remarkable  sitfilferity-;  Tb^rjr^TtfiK'le&r^tfea 
of  war.  The  saitie'id^  f)fij^liils'%  ,tib'A^ 
circle  and  the  Tr^-sode;  >Wi»d' bofi  etfiJlk  dfr 
tinction  exists  betWe^ta:  ^bHn,  of 'liiAlRS^^BMens/fi 
reference  lo  the  female  b^Jtics  WM  wii*»ttit<« 
greet  the  warriors  ^'e4Ab^wb«i  ^  eMfcrttf<b 
baUs  of  Thor.  In^^  the  Trittjbr'Sa^'  ^  ^ 
Ring's  weliome  we  'are  Md— '^  ^  ^^''*  -"  '  ' 

Bidclh  tlje  wenUhy* ' '.'     ~  ^li|oJdelb)4'|ift,^, , 
^wz  over  Befroat  '        .      ^Triga  iU  WoW '  * 
Bendeth  its  srdies        I        *'l>loWei^%t{k'UHt: . 
Bridge  .'ueith  the  ibprtlen  .  i  lisMifag'VMisiis 
Walhil*akighp^ai4^.      '    ;U«MCW%UwM 
Widely  do  cipen,    ....  .3,,     .^ufpjjiftlBMW** 
Hands  of  the  Asa     ^  ,  ^Bos^m  oosit^  •• 

Won  Baj,  eft.  f)nt,«waa.littb<iitetl»>  >  ^ 
Hood,  and  eai7ie4  on  bittflr  tra^i^oD  tlil^o^ 
ment  of  XuleeaD.  HefoDBded^  acJHtUis  wH^ 
of  tbe  eight  'oeAtuty,  ibe  9tw  dty  of  1M^\ 
md  ftix  of  birdircot  deeeeadnit^iocnipied  ^tfy 
and  goYKtned  ibe  kingdom  vbieb  be  hd  iei^ 
The  cbronialer  npreeente  tben!illar«Mi^ 
and  greet,  down  i»  tbe^ioat^  SMrtntifimgbi  vbia 
called  &itb)eae  aDdickkv  iHcinigaedt^tdNit 
tij»e»  and  bad  n«  iminBdia>»  ^teciaorjAifeif* 
gifen  bis  aieter  in/jnflriiage'<0  4BijpD«tpa^^ 
and  be  adopted- beo.iioa^iwhafRras.ttiNi^ 
Eaji  aniaatibil  jidopUen^floraMd^l^w^ ^ 
l^OOQk.  we.  M6liQ0.  ilii(^9b4di  fctt^ainpi"f  * 
pnntiee.wbickto.  beMda^tasMeeeaa  1*  t^ 
ilndia^  .-Cami^^  jig.vtb^jdfalbig^uwiib  Bw* 
princes  in  our  own  day.    Tbe  Oriealal  •***""* 

j^emmWd.^thfl^'ibisAm  ^*  •*?il 

adrranbrof idDamasoiby'if  be  fted:«ontimifd  m<B^ 


.Bi^m^S'ir''^'^^'' 


m 


^poidiA9'aQii*^j^/MHii..P^ftlJI>.(lnuil^<  to  .PkiUp 
ibcn 'r%f«drailiIlSyffift>/<<MMil  lU)  tMs«d>a  re* 
i?lKott,  and  >!ew'  hh'und*.  "Tthi  crime  gave 
rigm  to  a  sentience  in  lui^lan!  proFcrbl^I  pbifosopbj 
'14c|i.ruij*Jhji|*^-7T-,i  .  !  .n.  ir  ..  •■        '-  i 

nbtnd,  t  ih:6rpi6Q,  m  tiger,  wfM,  a  tbol,  a  Wi/<r'l  io/i,  awd 
kiog.    Each  it  iocftimbWof  estimatiiig  ten^Att. ' 

Mool  lU^  k<  detonbed,  hj  «lie  clus  of  ^ters; 
»  f^thie^s'Bbd'OPfiei.  Ibees^t  pnfc  to  debtb  **  the 
rbolc'6rbft'.indfh^er'i  rab'e^**  acfcj6rdiix|  to  spib'e  tr^- 
itioQs/  Q.oozerat  v^s  invaded  while  under  Lis 
ale,  irQai<.tb&99ri^b,/bj.  the' lung  of  tbe  hundred 
ttouflanBl  .Ttiiages,<8nd  U-  the  same  time  by  Bftrp> 
be'ge«r«d  or  Tfeilip,  tbe  sofCircigii  of  Telingana. 
fool  'Kij  bbugHt  off  Ihe' army  of  tbe  king  of  tbe 
lanj  yiifigq3„,lnut  defeated  the  forces  of  Teilip, 
nd  «l9iW^Bac{^  their  genoKal.  He  built  maay  Jain 
ampileftp^a1ld4berefore$  says  the  chronioier,  "he 
ras'lbe^Jdi^dtQt  «f  tibe  world ;  be  was  generous 
linded^-WIbf;  kn;  good^^^^^  So  we  have 

stitn^^  ..oiC.  tllo  eaouc  king (  from  two   dlflferent 
iqIu^  of  rnvVvaitfl.  ooutj^adioiory  ia  theix  nature, 
lis  next  war  was  of  a  religious  character.     He 
faa(^«^,  jw  ilTm^iMe!^^  GuahUipoo^  who 
ras^.  powerful  /  pri^cfj  apd  threatened  a  stout 
W8>an^:   i^is  .(^^iiaf  ii^y-in  permitting  thieves 
o>  dwell  iu,  plfiQe3  .q|.  saai^ed   recollection— in 
eapiisiqg  3^shiwias— -«ad  plundering  people  pass- 
Pg  i4Q9g^^hi9  road.    T^relore  tbe  auguries  were 
ladcy.Hnd  U^y  proved  tQ  be  propitious^    Grab 
Uppo..Jivj^^n^t^  .yeati  an4  it  was  cbai^ 
gainst  bim^  that  be. 't eats ^hc .flesh  of  cows^  and 
rinks  spirituous  liquor  " — a  translation  that  must 
e  nrthec  fre^,'  for  in  ^e  west,  at  least,  brandy  was 
nkuowu  in  tb^  iizn^s.    The  injunctions  of  tbe 
ropbetagaittBt.  ktoxicating  liqaor  were  tMt  new ; 
nd, -friendly^Mwe-a^e  to  sc^riety,  yet  we  could 
caitdy^prO]^dieWaV;'to  achieve  the  prevalence  of 
be   Maine  Llqubr  Law.     Our "  vegetarians   say 
bat;I  if  walweoldniie  ^Tegptabtes-  alid :  rbTnse  flesh, 
vT'OahtUtivB  andrdestruoiive  fropeiisikies  wotlM 
i»ppeaiV*  awi' veiMmld  beodme  a  naiioa  of  peaoe- 
Uo  pcfcsthSL    /The '-history  of  Mool  \Raj  and  hh 
OBods;  and  of  <aflttlittr  aneeston  and  descendants 
artwvdr^rrt  tfaoraand  yaars^  dots  not  confirm 
bia  '•opmoib.  :Sia  rarmy  oommenoed  their  mardb 
gifii8t:4id'hoi*bem'aad!w«»teratfarbaEiuis;-  The 
mdd  kad^aotr^bnt'lArrived  ^ta  at  the  yehr  one 
bDoBadddbfumrani^yclPttie  departuta 'fronr  VMl- 
racawiaa^iiitf  brxifiia^thaii<'a'^IiondDa  ottetioa  of 
b^  Gkianb.^BTfThai'chiindroW  dfeette  is  btoagkt 
bcftraidilvthetibUowiag/iex«T«tbt^  frdah-'ahd'  gradn 
s  wbi^r|ib8>w(fita»rcdie(ki))ii^sta^xhlesse(l 'th^'l^ 
etfs,)  AliitheiMaili«Mk)tbeibdalMiiiofliM^«lM^ 
C  gaklaiittmndsrdf^lfrettyiiforgk-VB^Oti  to'^ifiab 

The  'leaioi  l3f 'Mtt'had  mvetf/s^ii'Abi^diiW'cftp  IjOTflrM 
(ear,  tho  AjinMroMni  .il  dfe?d%otteiUiliUoiiia*iaiM 


lovely.  Tbe  lingering  drops  of  rain  fell  in  pearlt  npon  the 
^oaits  t^  "Soreth.  The  twan/risi&g  fWrtn  fh6'  llfifiatayaii 
hVts,  it^  rettt^t  doting  fhd  season  of  rains,  retnrned  to  the 
Qabget  attiS  tht!  otficr  liters.  The  coltif atot**!  wiveri  gnarding 
the  ridding  rice  erop^'  fn^  th6  ^li^i,  made  the  eonntry 
joyooB  ^rh  tb^ir  tonga.  - 

In  the  temples  of  the  Ders  the'Brahims  read  Yeds  mnd 
\\\p* )^  c»f!Dp^^f^Tr*H*ftgt.iip,.  ih^  water^r^ laattorand 
keppiog  a>  aqjitanf  watch,  they  passed  tbe  nine  nights,  tlien 
feasting  on  the  tenth  da^,  they  anointed  the  head  of  the 
I6ixah  WTth  Wat^  frohi  the '  consecrated  jar.  Bigh  festival 
#Aiheld ib tile Lord'of  Steadier, and  flags  iltttoted orer the 

tneplta;    '    .      .  ■  ^    .    / 

.  T^mcuaorMf  of  WAma&iMid  B«]m Bija-fiUed  th* earth 
with  joy,^hile  jt^om  his  lepgth^ned  m?ditati9fl,, stretched  oa 
tl^e  sea  of  milk,  the  great    yishi^oa'  arose.     At  U^e  gate  of 
Modi  RAJ  the  dram  sounded  and  the^ftoyal  drum  rolled.  Tha 
eotoeh-sheJl "Spoken  good '  ^takm;  thii  tioia6 '  of  many  mnsicd 
ijntBBmdits  j/brodaimad  erea.  to  tlis  djirelleii  4a  Paradiaa,  that 
tbe  king  prepared  to  l«d  forth  hjs  /^arrforiM    Tba  f  rineea 
that  foUovred  the  banner  of,  TJahilvftrii  ponr^  in  with  their 
followers,  eager  to  advance  npoi)  .Soretfu     Tliekjog  sat  npon 
his  throne;  beside  hita  th^y  forraefl  upoil.fbe  gronnd  with 
pearls  the  erosaed  that  Mokeu'  aaoeMi  aud  likpfHbess)  singen 
aang  soogs»  staodiiigoa  cithdr  side  4  tJiaaartaqtt  wated  ikna 
over  his  b«ad.   ^trolpgen,  faU jof  Ifiaoca  (rpm  Ithair  e«dK 
calculated  the  aaspicloas  tiiaa.  ^  Tha.hofiseholf  priest  |^- 
formed  the  worship  of  horse  and*  elephant;  ttie  kiiTg^bent 
his  head  before  t^ehi* '   At  length  the  rod  Wrers  advanced : 
the  soldiers  grAspiAg  t^efr  arma  ftt66d  fa  Bikes  iibont  the 
doors.    Agaia  the  MatrnoMOte of  ainsiA'  ioaiidc|L   lAatha 
kiag  roso  froq^  bia, cushion,  the  f|if«t«  j^terkan^  fartmrd^ 
placed  th^  Jloy/tl  mark  (ttdak)  npon  .bia  fori^ead,  Aro)io«a* 
cing  the  words,  "  apspiciou^  auspicious,*' .  A(ool   RAj  .and 
his  ehieftans  madb  presents,  as '  they  set  forth  to  Brahmins 
and  to  Barda,  the  raeordss-of  Ikme.    lio^ntSflg,  the  king 
mada  obeiaante  to  hia  'paami  daitf  ^  Ma  'ifoi»  'tipoa  aa 
elephant  black  and  hoga  as.  a  soi^tain,  9nmhadowe4  bgr 
clouds;  the  horses  neighed  as  he. set  fo^;,aU  hailed  the 
omen  of  success  ;  from  the  palace  to  the  city  gate  the  whole 
way  was  sprinkled  with  reddened  water ;  the  astroitpgers 
blessed  the  king,  ctying,-  ''May  ^ea  h6  t{eioHMi>s,  may  yoir 
enemy  depart  to  tba  soathv-to  the  eity  of  Soma  F    Aa'fha 
cavaleado  went  on,  great  w^  the  Ibroag  io  tbe  iHly  r  vMnhh 
crowded  the  streets,  dressed  ia  .scarlet  clptba  aod  g^taciqg 
with  ornaments  ;  in  the  press  many  a  ilower. garment  waa  ' 
broken,  many  a  neekhce  of  pearls  s^atfeftd;  as  the  proces- 
sion passed  through  tb?  market  plaae»  tha  people  •atmvad 
irnit  and  flowers  before  the^Jls^h  jon  the  way  (.the  f^meii 
of  the  city  abandoned   their   house  work,  and  left!  their 
children  crying ;  tbay  hasteoad  to  heboU  the  oaraleade  d  tot 
many  a  mile  as  it  passed  aloag,  the  ^iUaffrs^beaagid'fffem 
far  to  behold  their  sovareign,  for  aalodfa  anangifioda^'  lb 
among  men  shoaa  Slool  Aftj  in  bcaatjf  qaaliliei^  and  power. 

Mool]Raj  waa  oenqnerof,  and  h<$ 'Attended  t£^ 
kingdom  of  ^Gfoo2erat  south  of  the  Nerbudda  river 
into  tbe  Deccan ;  while  the  cbie£^  q£  the  Ut  .4hh 
tant  Cashmere  sent  iribute  to  the.iciag.  Bk 
great  power  co^}d  not  atUi  hia  troubled  oonsoieiice ; 
and  like  Charles. pf^Flandecs  a^ul  ;sypi)pi»'h9  ti9^^H 
^etifen(icat  iajiia  o)d.age,(.  JHOe.QtBeii^iJUs  k^dqpa 
to.the^JBcahmxBs.;  jetil^y  dpclinejd  AheJda^nr<His 
gift»  wbioib  fell  tq  hia  aoo  C|MMnpoQd>owhjya  JHoql 
Kaj  retired  to  "the  hojise  of,  deligU%*';whioh  he 
bad  built,  and  there  waited  the  timQ  when  he 
sboblff  j)?iss.  into,  JJar-^Hi^Qpr— ftvea .  ilia  cily ,  of 
!,the^up^thepa«i4i5e,o'thaa4orced;  aiid't^ak  eveni 
woecaned^  iA.M7..''*-OhaaMaoBd^  afiera  IwAMint 
iei|(a.iD€^tliirtee&'yettN;  followed  his  fatfaefV  ei 
tanjfitt  atid  retired  to  a  sacred  place  near  Broach 
fpr  contemplatloiu  .  Mabommedans  are  beliered  to 
haye  first  entered  Hindoatan  faring  his  reiga. 


MO 
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ffia  ddcrt  son  "  Wnllubli  Raj"  died  of  seeiula,  or, 
says  Mr.  Eorbesi  '^Bmall  poi"  during  his  father's 
life.  And  probably  this  disease,  long,  like 
ohokra  or  the  pl^ue,  a  soourge  of  Europe,  may 
have  bad  its  orrgin,  in  India.  A  passion  for  abdi- 
cation had  sei^  all  the  print'cs  of  the  Rtijpoot 
lino;  for  Doorlubh,  after  building  temples  and 
conquering  his  foes,  retired  in  favour  of  Bheero,  the 
•on  of  his  younger  brother  by  a  lady  who  was  also 
the  sister  of  the  then  reigning  queen.  Good 
omens  acoompanied  this  transfer.  *^A  rain  of 
flowers  fell  from  the  sky."  Bathing  in  the  Ganges, 
and  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares,  were  the  favourite 
exercises  of  the  Gooierat  kings ;  but  as  the  terri- 
tories of  Malwa  and  Malwar  intervened,  the  journey 
was  attended  often  by  troubles,  and  followed  by 
wars. 

Bheem  Der,  distiDgaished  by  the  pre-eminent 
title  of  Deva  Dev,  is  a  favourite  of  the  Hindoo 
bards.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Mahmood,  the 
Mahommedan  Sultan  of  Qhnznee — and  when  a 
very  young  person  he  attempted  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Somnath,  which  was  then  pressed  closely  and 
violently  by  the  Sultan  of  Ghuznee.  The  young 
Hindoo  was  defeated ;  but  he  caused  a  loss  of 
3,000  men  to  the  Mahommedans.  Somnath,  the 
celebrated  Hindoo  fortification  and  temple,  was 
captured.  The  immense  treasure  of  the  Brahmins 
was  seized.  In  vain  they  offered  to  the  fierce 
oonqneror  ransom  for  their  idols.  He  refused  to 
be  known  as  an  idol  seller,  but  as  an  idol  destroyer. 
Ho  overran  the  kingdom  of  Goozerat,  and  while 
his  father  and  uncle  succumbed  to  the  Mahom> 
medan,  the  yonng  Bheem  Dev  alone  resisted.  The 
character  of  these  Rajpoot  princes  jiresents  many 
pleasing  pictures  at  that  time.  The  Mahommedans 
acknowledged  that  iu  Goozerat  they  found  a  highly 
cultiyatcd  laud,  a  peaceable  and  a  prosperous 
people^  whose  king,  Charaoond,  was  so  closely  oo- 
eapied  in  constructing  reservoirs,  pbinting  trees 
and  gardens,  that  he  had  no  army  to  meet  the 
fanatical  soldiers  of  the  Crescent,  when  they  burst 
through  the  mountains,  that  form  the  natural 
barrier  of  Goozerat,  down  upon  the  plains,  sweep- 
ing the  shepherds'  flocks,  and  what  was  worse  still, 
those  plantations  that  required  years  to  reproduce, 
and  those  shrines  of  Hindoo  art  that  ages  have  not 
rebuilt. 

The  chmraeteristics  ascribed  to  the  Rajpoot 
prineee  by  their  bards  are  also  confirmed  by  the 
Mahommedan  records  ;  for  they  assign  the  virtues 
of  one  prince,  and  the  aAcetio  habits  of  another,  as 
tho  reasons  why  their  Sultan  refused  the  first  and 
ohaie  the  last  as  his  tributary.  Goozerat  was 
apparently  a  prosperous  kingdom  at  this  date,  but 
It  was  conquered  by,  and  tributary  to,  the  Mahom- 
medan Sultan  of  Ghuznee.  Bheem  Bev,  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  after  the  abdication  of  his 
uadle,  apparanUy  refused  to  pay  this  tribute,  and 
invaded  the  countries  to  the  West,  reached  and 
bridged  the  Indus,  forcing  the  great  river  into  a 
new  channel,  and  conquered  Scinde,  with  other 
territories  on  both  banks  of  that  broad  and  deep 


strtam.  But  althougti  he  thus  reconquered  ^ 
patrimonial  territories,  and  greatly  nicressed  theo, 
if  not  at  the  cost  of  the  Sdtan  of  Qhstnee,  at  the 
expense  of  that  monarch's  tributaries,  Ite  decliaed 
to  join  the  great  Hmdoo  leogiie  agahisttiie  Ma- 
hommedans, whfch  resulted,  after  many  battles  ud 
much  bloodshed,  in  the  expulsion  of  theCreseat 
from  "the  land  of  virtue**  under  Yeesol  Der.iitt 
King  of  Ujmeer,  who  was  resplendent  alike  for  Hs 
victories  as  for  liis  virtues.  Thus  sung  Ins  historiaa 
of  VeesuV  Dev,  the  gr^t  warrior  s— 

Yeesnl  ciuoycd  as  happy  a  atate  ta  that  of  lodii ;  b :» 
tored  justice  and  fame.  In  Ujmeer  Kvgger  dvcfltng-y! 
CBemles  sabduing — Yeesol  reigned  a  para  itigQ.  Mn* 
mighty  cities  he  took  :  ia  hit  rcagn  the  vtorld  tmd  to  i 
covered  with  one  umbrella.  He  eojpyed  the  socwtj  of  Ok 
Parmar*8  daughter,  the  faTorite  qaeen,  wbo  io  Wol!  id 
youth  resembled  an  Upsura,  who  was  diar  to  hia  u  ^i 
life,  whom  he  forgot  not  for  one  Domeot.  Ko  ottier  te 
one  did  he  ever  look  upon. 

The  first  sentence  bears  some  resembluceto 
Ossian,  except  the  umbrella^  which  was  qnite  a 
requisite  to  our  island  chiefe  as  to  the  Hindoo 
Devs.  The  second  sentence  shows  that  pohgissr, 
although  followed  by  Oriental  monarehs,  wv  t^ 
popular  with  the  Oriental  people  at  that  tine,  sis3 
the  bard  mentions  Yeesul's  attaehment  and  cot- 
stancy  to  Purmar's  daughter  as  one  of  his  Tirtun. 
From  these  incidental  statements  light  is  tlir^n 
upon  the  condition  of  society  ia  the  ahseoce  i 
elaborate  statistics,  of  which  Gooseiat  fanisbQ 
few. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  Veesul,  and  the  nJ 
was  not  like  thereunto,  for  he  entirely  rerrfo- 
tionised  himself — ^whatever  ho  shunned  in  yontblie 
sought  in  age,  and  the  pleasures  of  his  age  vtet 
the  vices  which  he  had  shunned  in  hii  early ^• 
He  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  Hindoo  6oiottOB, 
with  the  difference  that  tha  Hebrew  King  w  not 
in  his  youth  a  great  warrio^.  Finally,  after  a  grtit 
war  with  Goozerat,  in  which  he  was  soccrssfoi 
and  founded  the  city  of  Yeesulnngger  as  a  siss 
of  triumph,  he  returned  to  his  home  anieforiRd, 
and  perished  by  the  bite  of  a  sndce,  aeendiof  to 
the  more  probable  reports ;  but  in  the  oimioaef 
the  bards  ho  was  turned  into  a  Daand,  or  moastff 
that  lived  on  human  flesh.  And  after  aeoosplB^ 
ing  penance  iu  that  shspe  for  thiee  bandnd 
and  eighty  years,  he  was  divided  into  so  ntf! 
fragments,  eaoh  of  which  founded  a  ipu^-^ 
a  bad  lot  they  must  have  been.  ^^ 

As  for  Bheem  Dev,  who  bravely  m^aiA 
against  all  the  troubles  that  cane  vpoa  OMienk. 
he  lost  his  son,  Moot  Raj,  at  an  eadypenB^^' 
his  life.  That  son  was  taken  to  Paradne,  beosac 
he  interoeded  suocessfiilly  with  the  kiig  for  the 
remission  of  rent  to  a  great  iiMfl(y  i^HBUti  *^ 
crops  all  failed  in  one  seasoa.  Neit  ]f«ar  tie 
farmers  were  presperoasy  and  ttey  odland  lap? 
their  anrears  to  Bheem  Dev ;  but,  oat  of  i^  ^ 
the  memory  of  tiie  deceased  prince,  his  so^  ^^ 
declined  to  aceept  them,  and  the  faraien  iatt^ 
thf^t  he  BhouU  arbitiate  this  stnage  <biei««^ 
between  thflsn.    AoooidBigiy^  wise  nea  ««■«  ^ 
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ctcd^  who  jjificided.  tUt  the  kii^  ab^uld  accept 
le  arrears,  aA^  erect  v^iik  Ihcm  ^  tcioplQ  to  the 
vppinc53  pf  Ae  .ijeap  prince,  >IoqJ  Kaj, 

Tve  le^cn  fronx  the  .tr&ditioQ,  ih^t  ik»  rents  of 
oozerftt  were  then  paid  in  corn  and  produce^ 

Shortly  after  thie  financial  transaction,  90  yery 
^ecahle  in  it3  character,  Bhcem  peV|  having 
igued  long  tVoFSl^  troi^Wed  .times,  proposed  fo 
shcm  Ei^,  his.  eld^^t  suniviRg  son,  to  ficcept  tj^e 
ironei  that  he  might  retire  to  prepare  in  medita- 
on  for  his  approaching  death ;  hut  Eshem  Kaj 
red  his  father  dearly,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
own  at  the  cost  of  being  separated  from  him, 
id  so  the  father  abdicated,  and  this  son  resigned 
s  right  to  Kurun,  the  youngest  son  of  Bheem, 
liosc  father  and  brother  retired,  after  the  fashion 
■  tbcir  family,  to  a  pure  plaee^  where  Bheem  died 
on,  and  Kshcm  mourned  sorely  for  his  loasb. 

The  Baja  Kunrn  occupied  the  throne  for  24 
»rs,  and  he  appears  to  have  led  a  peaceable  reign 
Lcept  for  bis  attempts  to  coerce  the  Bheels,  who 
ere,  as  they  are  still,  wild  tribes  dwelling  in  the 
11  country^  where  they  had  been  compelled  to 
ikc  refuge  from  the  Hindoos — those  children  of 
le  Son,  who  w^re  not  the  original  owners  of  the 
nd.  Kurun  had  no  children,  and  he  was  shown 
f  strategem  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  the 
rinccss  Mjenul  Devee,  the  daughter  of  the  king 
;  Chrundapoor.  The  portrait  painter  was  also  a 
iplomatist^  and  he  stated  that  the  Princess,  having 
)tn  a  portrait  of  Kurun  Kaj,  not  executed  skil- 
illy,  was  nevertheless  so  captivated  by  the  excel- 
ncc  of  the  features  that  she  was  since  then 
srishiog  of  love. 

Few  men  could  resist  this  artful  appeal — for 
Iicn  a  badly  executed  portrait  had  done  so  much, 
3w  would  n^t  the  original  be  loved  F  Besides, 
le  Priucesa  was  very  beautiful  to  look  upon,  as 
^rtrajed  hy  the  artist.  And  so  the  alliance  was 
Tanged,  and  became  a  warning  to  all  princes 
Dt  to  be  ensnared  by  portraits ;  since  the  original 
roved  to  be ''  singularly  ill  favoured  ;'*  but  Kurun 
aj,  having  passed  his  Eoyal  word,  kept  it ;  jet 
3  refused  to  consummate  the  marriage,  while  bis 
ifc  threatened  to  bum  herself,  and  his  mother 
sistcd  on  joining  the  incremation,  while  his 
inister,  like  all  diplomatists,  wrought  warily  •  for 
taring  that  Kurun  had  an  appointment  with  a 
)ttng  actress  at  an  unseasonable  hour  and  place, 
i  managed  the  substitation  of  the  queen  for  the 
ng  8  mistress;  and  she,  enacting  the  part  of  the 
ir  professional,  eentrived  to  borrow  his  Majesty's 
gliet  ring* 

Now  Kuran  Ilaja,  altJiongh  he  had  submitted  to 
mptatioii,  waa  eonscienoe-stricken,  under  the  sup- 
)sed  injuy  that  be  had  committed  against  the 
try  beautiful  actoreas,  Namoonjala,  and  a  very 
etty  name  she  kad ;  ao  ha  eonfiMsed  to  a  Brahmin 
•  and  waa  oondemned  to  penance,  by  enduring 
the  embrace  of  seven  images  of  heated  brass ;" 
it  the  mijoister,  Moonjal,  whoee  name  deserves  to 
!  recorded,  and  the  Qwen  Kyemul  Devee,  put 
ic  ease  in  its  ooirect  state  before  the  monaToh 


and  the  priest ;  thus  sftviog  the  king^s  oonseienoe, 
and  his  skiu,  together  with  the  Brahmxn*s"  brazen 
images  " 

The  ^\ovj  is  a  very  pretty  one,  showing  the 
existence  of  actresses  and  artiste^  portndta  and 
theatres  ;  the  power  of  the  priests,  their  doctrine 
of  penance,  and  it  reminds  us  that  nearly  at  the 
same  time  an  English  king  was  sadly  handled  by 
Thomas  aBeckct,  with  penanees,  and  fell  into 
similar  sins,  without  the  repentance  of  Kurun. 

The  transaction  gave  a  legitimate  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Goozerat,  and  a  son  to  Kmmn — after- 
wards the  illustrious  Sidh  Baj  Jyo  Singh  Dev. 
Soon  afterwards,  Kurun  retired  to  contemplation, 
and  when  he  died,  the  son  of  Kshem  Haj,  Dev 
Prusad,  burned  himself  alive  with  the  body  of  his 
king  and  uncle,  on  the  funeral  pyre.  That  very 
able  and  sensible  princess,  Myennl  Devee*-*-the 
huiy  of  the  portrait — did  not  become  Suttee,  but 
remained  alive  to  guard  the  young  kin^. 

The  lives  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  m  theae  early 
times,  and  the  state  of  society  that  their  reoords 
develope,  contains  many*  pleasing  fruits ;  bat  the 
growth  of  Brahminical  power  is  fatally  apparent 
from  the  days  when  the  offerings  on  the  altars  of 
the  Sun  were  sacrificial  grasses,  flowers,  and  water 
to  this  unhappy  period  of  brazen  images  for 
penance.  The  influence  of  the  priests,  and  the 
tortures  which  they  have  countenanced  and  im- 
posed, have  rendered  a  people,  naturally  mild,  and 
even  benevolent,  often  cruel ;  and  yet  the  original 
creed  of  all  the  Hindoos  was  sun  worship*— -doubtless 
the  first  form  of  idolatry.  Mr  Forbes  gives  the 
following  summary  of  doctrine : — 

All  liTiDg  thingi,  it  ii  believed,  posseaa  three  kinds  of  bo- 
dies—those called  "Sthul,"  «  sookshnni,"  and  *«  karun,"— as 
to  the  "  atnft"  or  sonl  of  these  bodies,  we  can  give  oar  read- 
ers bat  a  general  description.  The  *'  sthnr*  is  the  tangible 
body  gifted  with  ten  "  indreeyaa,"  five  of  whioh  are  known 
to  OS  as  the  five  senses ;  it  possesses  also  four  "  nntabk«- 
rnns"  or  inner  powers,  those  of  instinctive  desire,  percep- 
tion,  reflection,  and  self -perception  or  egotism,  "  nnhnnkar." 
The  **  Sookshnm'*  body  possesses  the  five  senses,  and  the 
fonr  "  nntnhknmns."  In  the  **kanin*'  there  are  three 
••goons"  or  qualities— ••r^oi,"  ••Iftmoi'*  and  "  sAtwa"— - 
which  find  their  liighest  developementa  in  the  natare  of 
Bmmh&,  Shiva,  and  Vishnoo.  The  soul  that  has  attained 
to  separation  from  these  three  bodies  reaches  the  state  of 
the  Mookt. 

The  Mookt  themselves  are  divided  into  four  ehisses-^ 
those  who  have  attained  to  **  SAmeepya,*'  or  rosideiioe  iu 
the  hsbitatioD  of  the  divinity ;  •*  Sanniddhya /*  or  aecesi  to 
his  presence ;  ••  SaroopyV*  or  eqnality  with,  and  "  Sftyoojya," 
or  absolute  incorporation  in  the  Supreme.  The  Mookt  of 
the  first  three  classes  are  no  longer  subject  to  transmigration, 
no  longer  amenable  to  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  nor  de- 
sirous of  aenaual  pleasores  as  the  reward  of  thetr  viftae, 
they  are,  henceforth,  incapable  of  sin.  It  le  said,  bovever, 
that  they  still  retain  some  remnant  of  "  uhnnkar,"  and 
that  egotistic  pride  exposes  them  sometimes  to  the  curse  of 
tlie  Supreme,  which  they  expatiate  by  residence  for  a 
limited  time  npon  earth. 

Th«  Vedftntee  believes  that  the  toal  of  tha  Mookt  it  m^ 
corporate  with  Pur-BruBh ;  the  Sbaivite,  or  Vaiahaavite, 
that  it  dwells  in  Kyehis  or  in  Yyekoonth. 

Bramhfi  dwells  in  Sutyfi  Lok,  snrrounded  by  Reesheea, 
and  by  minor  gods.  He  is  employed  in  creating  men,  and 
in  Tecording  humaa  destiny.     Yyekoonth  ia  the  seat  of 
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Tithnoo— the  heaV^ft  whieh  he  quitted  to  tssnma  the  incar- 
nate form  of  Ram.  There  aitt  the  preaerver  of  the  world, 
anthroned  with  hii  conaort  Lnkthmee,  attended  by  HnDoomAo, 
Qnrood,  and  all  the  other  beinga  whose  namea  crowd  hit 
ittjihic  ttoiy,  and  witehed  hj  Droor,  the  north  Star,  the 
keeper  of  hia  royal  gate.  In  Kjelai  dwella  ShiTa—hia 
bride,  the  rayaterioas  Doorgi,  by  hia  aide— and  brooda  apon 
his  endlesa  taak  of  world-deatroying.  Before  him,  habited 
like  himself,  in  ashea,  their  hair  matted  npon  their  heads, 
Oaneah  and  hia  goblhi  crew  lead  the  frantic  dance,  and  with 
mad  orgiea  moTe  the  gloomy  deity  to  smile. 

When  the  fonr  agea^f  gold,  of  silrer,  of  copper,  and  of 
iron— hare  each  passed  over  ooe  and  seventy  timoa,  a  reign 
of  Indra  is  complete,  and  a  new  Sorereign  rules  in  Paradise. 
When  fourteen  Indras  have  mled  a  day,  a  day  of  Bramhi  is 
at  an  end,  and,  as  the  night  draws  on,  Swerga,  Hntyoo-Lok, 
and  F&til  vanish  to  re-appear  in  the  morning.  When  the 
deity  has  lived  ooe  hundred  yeara,  there  rages  the  Mnh&. 
PmUy — ^the  great  ibe  deluge,  which  envelopea  the  universe 
in  one  crash  of  ruin. 

As  the  smoke  of  this  scene  of  awful  tumult  dears  away, 
the  imagination  of  the  Hindoo  sees  arising  beyond  it  the 
form  of  a  new  heaven,  presided  over  by  the  God  in  whom  he 
has  centred  hia  faith.  The  follower  of  the  Preserver  be- 
holda  a  vision  Qo-Lok,  where  Vishnoo,  in  undisturbed 
sovereignty  dwella  a  four-armed  deity.  Thence  it  was  that 
the  greateat  of  incarnate  gods,  the  divine  Krishn,  descended 


upon  earth,  and  there,  in  the  form  of  thevhepfaerdidt^. 
herdess  of  Vmj,  hia  votaries  are  now  assembied  to  dace  lot 
ever  in  the  henceforth  uninterrupted  drde  of  TrindibL 
The  worahipper  of  the  Destroyer,  on  the  other  hsad,  riSm 
to  himself  the  eternal  r«t  of  Mnhi  Kyehs,  u  jet  btt  na. 
bolised  by  the  unutterable  silence  of  loftiest  Hiaalsji,  vine, 
freed  from  the  bonds  of  a  troubled  and  too  oftea  iteuri^ 
mortal  life — a  life  which  yet,  in  reminiseenes,  mss  to  \m 
to  have  been  but  momentaiy — hb  soul  is  toisdpcsKii 
amalgamation  with  the  Being  from  whoBitpfQC8d(d,n 
the  reflection  of  the  moon  appearing  for  a  while  ipm  tli 
rippling  surface  of -a  lake  is  suddenly  withdrava  to  bemi, 
or  as  a  bubble  for  a  moment  is  distiaguifthaUs,  isd  ihn 
bursts  upon  the  ocean-bosom  of  the  One  Sopreme. 

The  two  volames  are  beaQtifally  illaitntcd  br 
specimens,  in  some  instances  tinted,  of  the  gofgeou 
architecture  of  Qoozerat.  Patient  labour,  aod  erea 
expensive  research,  were  required  to  collect  and  to 
translate  the  materials.  l!hey  are  more  creditiUe, 
as  works  of  this  valuable  class  do  not  meet  tb 
popular  reception  which  they  deserve.  We  kre 
to  thank  the  author  for^his  pleasant,  and  we  Ik- 
lieve,  useful  reading ;  and  to  the  parts  of  the 
volumes  connected  more  with  the  ba&inessofou 
times  we  propose  to  return. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 

Hapft  the  Christian  when  he  dies. 
When  both  his  cares  and  trials  cease. 
He  finds  his  mansion  in  the  skies. 
His  end  is  peace ! 

Thy  end  was  peace,  immortal  bard  ! 
And  now,  before  the  throne  above, 
Sounds  thy  harp  sweetly  to  the  theme 
Eternal  love ! 


*Twas  late  when  came  the  bridegroom  forth. 
But  thou,  prepared  for  many  a  day. 
Held  up  a  lamp,  which  cast  around 
A  brilliant  ray ! 

«♦  Prayer"  was,  indeed,  thy  "vital  wreath;" 
••  Prayer,"  was,  indeed,  thy  "native  air," 
And  at  the  very  "  gate  of  death," 

Thy  watchword  "Prayer!'^ 

With  that  exalted  glorious  throng. 

Elected  by  the  Great  I  ax, 

I  hear  thee  join  in  the  "  new  song," 

"  Worthy  the  Lamb !" 


L.  M.  T. 
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Fabxwexx  to  Bergen  and  its  pleasant  environs  J 
We  have  not  yet  performed  one-third  of  our  long 
coasting  voyage,  and   it  is  time   we  were  afloat 
again.    We  speedily  lose  sight  of  the  picturesque 
booses,  and  bid  a  lingering  adieu  to  green  foliage, 
for  well  do  we  know  that  in  a  few  hours  we  shall 
see  only  bhusk  frowning  rocks,  and  barren,  desolate 
islands,  devoid  of  tree  or  shrub,  and  beyond  them 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  mountains  on  the  main* 
land.    We  voyage  onward  through  long  and  tor- 
tuoQs  straits,  often  very  narrow,  and  nowhere  re- 
markably interesting.  *  Our  look-out  would,  indeed, 
be  somewhat  dreary  were  it  not  relieved  by  the 
little  mcidents  of  the  voyage,  the  frequent  change 
of  scenery   (in  its  physical  outlines) ;  the  sight  of 
pietnnsque  rooks,  or  singuhurly-shaped  islets,  belted 
with  foamy  spray ;  sea-birds  of  yarious  kinds  poised 
high  overhead,  or  dashing  close  by  the  joegt  with 
wild,  shrill  cries,  or  hovering  near  the  surface  of 
tbe  sea,  and  ever  and  anon  darting  down  to  seize 
their  finnr  prey.    Above  all,  the  vicinity  of  the 
islands,  and  the  open  sea  beyond,  is  enlivened  by 
tbe  presence   of  fishing  boats  industriously  occu- 
pied.   These  boats  are  all  open,  and  in  shape  and 
size  very  much  resemble  those  used  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.     Eish  of  various  kinds  literally  swarm 
hereabouts,    and    are   consequently     exceedingly 
cheap.    If  we  aignal  one  of  these  boats,  it  wiU 
promptly  run  alongside  our  joDgt,  and  sell  us  as  much 
M  as  half  a  doaen  hearty  men  could  eat  in  a  day, 
for  the  value  of  an  English  sixpence ;  but  you  must 
also  give  the  fishermen  a  glass   of  brandeviU    (a 
species  of  whisky,  or  corn  brandy)  and  if  you  add 
a  little  roll  of  leaf  tobacco,  their  gratitude  will  be 
lively  and  sincere.     The  glass  of  teknaps  is,   how- 
ever, always  looked  for,  and  if  you  don't  offer  it, 
they  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  false  modesty 
from  asking  for  it.    Poor  fellows !    begrudge  them 
not.    Theim  is  indeed  a  hard  calling,  and  misera- 
bly small  is  the  remuneration  it  yields,  especially 
when  we  consider  how  toilsome  and  harsh  is  their 
Jaily  occupation,   and  how   great  its  risk  to  life. 
Bardy  as  they  are,  the  constant  exposure  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  tells  fearfully.     We   do  not 
nerely   allude  to  the  heavy  wear  and  tear  of  the 
buman   frame,  and  to  such  ailments  as  naturally 
result  therefrom,  but  particularly  to  that  appalling 
lisease  leprotjf.     These  west-coast  fishermen  are 
iable  to  it,  in  its  various  degrees  of  virulence,  and 
there  is  a  hospital  at  Bergen  for  the  reception  of 
the  worst  cases.    We  have  sometimes  been  struck 
)y    the    sickly-white    complexion    of   otherwise 
kthletic-looking  fishermen,  and  presume  this  was  a 
»gn  of  the  incipient  disease.     Now,  a  question 
will  here  probably  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader. 
Fhe  Scottish  fishermen — at  any  rate  those  on  the 
Jast  coast — are  a  peculiar  people,  who  are  decidedly 
lot  of  Scottish  but  of  Norwegian  descent,  and  who 


to  this  day  intermarry  almost  solely  amongst  them* 
selves.  We  know  them  well,  having  lived  for 
years  on  the  Scottish  coast,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Norwegian  fishermen.  Tliey,  also,  are  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  throughout  the  year,  in  thisir  open 
boats.  How  is .  it,  then,  that  these  Scotch  fisher- 
men are  fine,  stalwart,  healthy  fellows,  and — so  far 
as  we  are  aware — never  afflicted  with  any  species 
of  lepra  ?  We  reply,  that  the  reason  is  two-fold. 
In  the  first  place,  the  west  coast  of  Norway  is  so 
humid,  so  subject  to  heavy  and  continuous  rains, 
that  the  poor  fishermen,  having  no  shelter  in  their 
open  boats,  and  from  their  poverty  and  the  dear- 
ness  of  clothing  in  Norway,  being  inadequately 
provided  with  suitable  attire,  suffer  veify  much  from 
wet ;  and  secondly,  they  have  not  food  of  a  quality 
to  properly  sustain  them  in  physical  health,  under 
such  trying  hardships.  Animal  food  is  scarce  and 
dear  in  Norway,  especially  on  the  west  and  north- 
west coast,  and  very  little  is  eaten,  even  by  the 
middle  classes.  As  to  the  poor  fishermen,  they 
subsist  almost  entirely  on  rye-bread,  fish,  cofiTee, 
&c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sootch  fishermen,  are 
not  only  far  less  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  but  they 
possess  abundant  warm  clothing,  and  can  afford  to 
live  well.  We  know  that  they  consume  very  large 
quantities  of  good  animal  food,  ay,  and  spirits,  too ; 
and  whatever  the  total  abstainers  may  say,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  strong  alcoholic  stimulants,  to  a 
moderate  degree,  are  really  beneficial  to  men  ex- 
posed so  terribly  to  the  elements.  How  many 
times  in  a  year  can  a  poor  Norwegian  fisherman 
indulge  in  butcher's  meat  P  Perhaps  he  does  not 
taste  it  once  a  week,  or  even  once  a  month.  Meat 
is  to  him  a  rare  luxury — although  it  is  a  real  ne- 
cessary of  life  to  all  who  undergo  his  hardships. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Norwegian  fishermen 
in  their  best  dresses  on  shore.  They  wear  leather 
breeches,  with  pearl  or  metal  buttons,  and  ribbona 
at  the  knees ;  their  vests,  and  jackets,  and  coatsi, 
are  also  ornamented  with  rows  of  buttons,  &c. 
Their  stockiugs  are  white,  their  shoes  frequently 
sabots,  scooped  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  They 
have  high  conical  hats,  and  very  long  flowing  hair. 
Their  wives  and  daughters  have  dark  stuff  gownSj 
with  open  bosoms,  and  red  vests,'  with  tinsel  orna- 
ments, and  a  coloured,  or  gilt  girdle.  They  wear 
a  white  aprod,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fillet  on  the 
head.  Their  hair  is  often  plaited  in  long  tails,  and 
gathered  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  bound  with 
red  bands.  Sometimes  they  wear  cloth  jackets^ 
like  the  men. 

We  sail  onward,  among  the  islands,  until  we 
are  off  the  entrance  to  the  great  Sogne  Fiord, 
which  is  the  longest  of  all  in  Norway,  its  extreme 
length  being  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  It  is 
nowhere  very  wide,  and  it  has  an  extraordinary 
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number  of  long  brauches^  which  penetj'ate  into  the 
country  in  all  directions.  The  scenery  on  this 
fiord  is  considered  to  be  exceedingly  grand,  but 
stem  and  gloomy.  The  fiord  and  its  arms — vhioh 
are  nearly  as  wide  as  the  main  body — are  deep 
gnife  or  chasms  between  nighty  rocks,  rifted  by 
some  dread  convulsion  of  nature  (for  there  is  rery 
little  doubt  that  Norway  has  been  upheaved,  and 
its  coasts  rent  in  the  amazing  manner  we  behold, 
by  Tolcanic  action),  and  their  dark  waters  dimly 
reflect  horrid,  beetling  crags,  and  trees  clinging  to 
the  orerfaanging  cliffs.  The  mouth  of  this  fiord  is 
exposed  to  a  west-by-north  wind,  and,  like  all  the 
other  fiords  similarly  situated,  when  a  gale  sets  in 
from  that  quarter  the  sea  roars  and  rages  in  an  in- 
conceivably awful  manner  against  the  immovable 
bastions  of  nature,  and  sends  tremendous  surges 
up  the  fiord  and  its  lower  branches,  the  spray  and 
seething  foam  dashing  aloft,  and,  caught  by  the 
eddying  wind,  whirled  in  blinding  showers  to  an 
immense  distance. 

North  of  Sogne  Fiord,  the  barrier  of  isolated 
rocks  is  somewhat  broken,  but  nowhere  can  we  sail 
out  of  sight  of  numerous  islands,  or,  at  any  rate, 
islets.  Nothing  worthy  of  particular  notice  occurs 
until  we  reach  the  extraordinary  promontory  called 
Stadtland,  which  projects  itself  boldly  out  to  the 
open  sea.  It  is  probably  the  most  imposing  pro- 
montory on  the  niainland  of  Norway,  and  is  a 
mighty  mass  of  very  rugged  rock,  bristling  with 
ridges,  peaks,  precipices,  and  chasms.  Frightfully 
exposed  as  it  is  to  the  utmost  violence  of  the 
elements,  yet  a  few  families  of  hardy  fishermen 
live  in  the  most  sheltered  nooks  near  its  base.  Its 
surface  is  utterly  barren.  We  have  read  that 
hardly  any  vegetation  is  perceptible  on  it — though 
we  presume  that  this  is  only  the  case  on  the 
northern  side. 

Beyond  Stadtland,  the  coast  trends  off  to  the 
north-east,  and  is  steadily  prolonged  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  extreme  north  of  Norway.  Numerous 
and  large  fiords  occur  north  of  Stadtland,  and  there 
are  many  long  peninsulas,  and  bold  stem  headlands. 
In  sailing  along  the  coast  we  often  find  ourselves 
enclosed  on  every  hand  by  promontories  and  islands, 
no  opening  being  perceptible  until  we  unexpectedly 
turn  a  projecting  spit  of  rock,  and  emerge  with  a 
clear  horizon  ahead.  Black  and  barren  are  the 
islands  and  the  mountainous  shores  of  the  main- 
land hereabouts.  The  population  on  the  coast  is 
very  small,  and  all  are  dependent  on  fishing.  We 
occasionally  pass  small,  savage  islets  of  bare  rock, 
and  notice  with  profound  interest  and  surprise 
that  some  of  them  have  fishermen's  huts  nestling 
in  their  rugged  clefts.  What  a  life !  and  what 
scenes  to  spend  it  amid  !  We  particularly  remem- 
ber one  island  (further  up  the  coast)  which  must 
be  somewhat  importantly  situated,  for  it  had  a 
cluster  of  cottages,  a  light-house,  and  a  little 
church.  From  many  a  solitary  islet  far  and  near 
do  worshippers  probably  come  in  their  boats  to 
that  church  !  There  is  something  affecting^  ad- 
monitory, inspiring,  and  suggestive,  ia  the  sight  of 


that  little  church  and  lighthouse  upreared  on  t 
deaolate  isbod,  agansi  which  the  waves  of  a  Btormj 
sea  incessantly  dash.  The  one  b  an  earthly,  the 
otker  a  heavenly  beacon.  Enormous  rocks,  both  on 
the  islands  and  on  the  shores  of  the  maiDlfd, 
abound  im  this  vioniity,  and  the  white  foaaeailiig 
around  them,  oontnats  aizikiiigly  with  their  kA 
huea. 

1%e  first  town  we  pass  since  kningBei^  is 
Mdde,  situated  on  the  fiord  of  the  sinM  uiie,ii 
offshoot  of  the  great  Bx>ai9dal8  Fieri  Iti  popi- 
latioB  does  not  exceed  ^ght  or  sine  hndred.  Ik 
scenery  around  it  is  remarkable  for  the  aboadyee 
of  trees — an  unusual  ciroomatanoe  eu  this  pvt  rf 
the  ooast.  We  have  not  personaUy  hnicd  in  tb 
interesting  district,  but  Professor  Wittiek  has  gmi 
a  charming  pieture  of  its  beauties  ii  the  work  bm 
which  we  previou^y  quoted,  and  so  eaiieiiigiiyi 
graphic  description  that  we  are  tempted  to  bomv 
for  the  second  and  hist  time  an  extract  frns  Im 
animated  pages.  He  thus  describes  the  prapd 
he  beheld  from  the  summit  of  the  ■eontaii  attk 
badk  of  Molde,  and  looking  towards  the  lUii 
and  Komsdals  Fiorda— 

0?er  its  glassy  surface  several  groups  of  iahndi  nrt  d> 
persed.  They  were  small  and  low,  bat  all  of  them  tft 
oovered  with  trees  and  bushes  of  the  most  spkadid  fito, 
whicAi  was  the  more  gratefnl  to  ow  syei  as  tky  Mte 
wearied  fay  looking  at  bare  and  oookj  mum  Ik  »■> 
di^*.  Before  as,  oo  the  sooth  of  the  /bids,  rase  MNKiukj 
eminences  to  a  considerable  height,  bat  the;  were  not  «• 
tirely  bare,  as  their  lower  decliTities  were  otergrow  rd 
trees,  and  even  towards  their  sonmit  serenl  fnaj  ^ 
were  Tisible ;  at  their  base  we  were  able  to  djaetrer  isie» 
sional  farm  heme.  In  my  opinion,  this  sea  pra^eet  toitl 
rival  the  Baj  of  Naples,  if  the  soa  and  lastraai  fight  of  thi 
Italian  sky  had  been  diffused  over  it.  In  toniag  tothe  ori 
we  discovered  two  narrow  inlets,  which  eiteaded  beyoc^  ^ 
reach  of  onr  eyes,  and  were  separated  from  one  aoodvi  bfi 
broad  peninsula.  Their  Uoe  waters  were eaeleisd  I7  ttoi 
of  diiaing  green,  which  apparently  was  fonasd  ^  tkcm^ 
and  the  meadows  between  them.  Betwesa  tkat  ^ 
stripes  were  hills,  partly  overgrown  with  grsM,  snd  j»f^ 
presenting  a  bare  rocky  surface ;  the  whole  may,  iiW  « 
considered  a  Tcry  fine  specimen  of  hiHy  seenoy,  ^^  ^ 
riTed  an  additional  boMty  fW)m  the  lake-like  km  ^^ 
inleta  by  which  it  ia  trafecaed  and  maaotttkL  Be!  Ai 
most  beaatiful  part  of  the  scenery  opened  betwses  tbaeM 
landscapes,  to  the  south-east,  and  I  do  not  thiok  that  I  ^ 
saw  one  which  surpassed  it  in  beauty  and  snblimlty.  "« 
Yiew  across  >he  beantifal  Romsdals  Fiord,  and  ils  P^ 
islands  at  onr  feet,  was  irst  amated  by  two  iiM^'' 
great  eleTatioi,  Ssekken  and  Yedoe,  riatag  wilh  a  gntiiK- 
clirity,  and  terminating  in  a  broad  enpok.  Ai  ^'^'^{^1 
whole  of  their  surface  waa  covered  with  trees  ssd  te«*» 
they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  nanwr  «»s  w- 
rounding  them,  and  behind  the  moat  distaSt  itf  tbos  rfi*> 
the  monntains  rose  with  a  bold  wtpedk,  »B^^^"ffT^ 
&oe  waa  crowded  with  peaks  aad  piBBiiales,wkickinw 
like  steeples  andtorreto  oot  of  a  sea  of  saov  ismivBir 
them  on  all  sides  ;  they  extended  beyond  the  ««*/* 
eyes,  and  those  peaks  which  were  pbwed  nesr  oar  bonw 
were  involved  in  t  Mght  fog,  and  had  tbs  «PI*^ ' 
cities  or  castles  hanging  in  the  air.  I  eeitaialf  '"■■^ 
member  having  aeea  a  more  impotiBg  spertaeb  v  tb«  M^ 
It  far  snrpassea  the  fiuaons  aoeaeiy  of  lAOtcrbriaBM. 

The  abote  is  surely  a  dclightfal  V^-^f^ 
sketcb  of  a  genuine  coast  of  Norwaj  saw-  ^ 
hare  often  wondered  why  our  maiine  pMrtes  m 
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witer^cdloiir  artists  do  not  yentore  on  a  summer 
trip  along  tiie  Norwegian  coasts.  What  a  pro- 
digions  varietj  of  beantifal  and  gentle,  wild  and 
wondetfnl,  terrible  and  impressive,  majestic  and 
snblime  scenery  wonid  reward  their  enterprise! 
It  eonid  matter  UtUe  what  particular  part  of  the 
western  or  north-western  coast  they  selected,  for 
thej  ooold  not  possiUj  fail  to  behold  so  many  ad- 
mirable subjects  for  the  portfolio,  that  they  would 
only  be  puaded  which  to  seleet  for  the  exercise  of 
their  talent. 

North  of  Molde  and  the  Romsdals  district  is 
the  port  of  Christiansund.  Its  population  is  less 
than  two  thousand.  From  hence  a  few  hours*  sail- 
ing brings  us  off  the  entrance  to  the  fiord  on  which 
is  situated  the  ancient  capital  of  Norway — the 
city  of  Trondhjem  (Drontheim,  Anglie^),  which, 
being  in  hditude  63  deg.  i5  miu.  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  the  most  northern  seat  of  civilisation. 
Howcrer  that  might  be  the  case  formerly,  it  is  not 
so  now-a-days,  for  Tromso  and  Hammerfest  are 
empbaticdly  the  most  northern  ctriiised  towns  in 
Earope.  From  the  sea  Trondhjem  is  approached 
by  a  very  narrow  strait,  having  passed  which,  the 
fiord  suddenly  expands,  and  is  ten  or  a  dozen  miles 
in  width  opposite  the  town.  The  latter  is  well 
situaied.  It  is  bcflt  at  the  base  of  a  steep  hill, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nid,  and  fh)nting  a  bay 
of  the  fiord  to  the  north. 

Trondhjem  was  founded  by  Olaf  Trygvason 
nearly  nine  centuries  ago,  and  continued  the  capi- 
tal oif  Norway  whilst  the  latter  was  a  separate 
kingdom.  The  kings  of  the  present  dynasty  must 
be  crowned  here,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1814.  Trondhjem  is  regarded  by  the  Norwegians 
vrith  a  feeling  of  veneration  akin  to  that  which  the 
Etussians  entertain  for  Moscow.  It  is  the  sacred 
sity  of  Norway — ^the  place  where  all  her  native 
kin^  were  elected  and  crowned,  reigned,  and  were 
juried.  Several  fine  relics  of  the  olden  time  yet 
*emain.  The  principal  is  the  cathedral,  a  mighty 
idiiiee,  somewhat  ruinous,  (although  preserved 
ritb  religious  care)  originally  erected  nearly  seven 
^ntxxnes  ago,  but  it  has  repeatedly  suffered  from 
ire  to  such  a  degree  that  hirge  portions  are  neces- 
arxly  modem.  The  readers  of  Victor  Hugo's 
orx-ible  story  of  *'Hana  of  Iceland"  will  view 
ritlx  interest  the  little  isle  of  Munkholm,  which  is 
[-ttxated  in  the  bay  a  mile  from  the  town.  Canute 
:ie  iireat  founded  a  monastery  on  it,  a  tower  of 
^Iricb  yet  exists,  enclosed  within  a  fortress  where 
EG  xegalia  of  the  kingdom  is  preserved. 

^Frondhjem,  although  a  prosperous  place,  and 
^^sessing  considerable  foreign  trade,  increases 
?T7  slowly  in  size.  Its  population  is  said  to  be 
^^OOO.  It  is  a  rather  handsome  and  very  clean 
^-v^nOt  And  as  the  future  erection  of  wooden  houses 
£orbidden,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
•  ^^^0,  become  almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  per- 
aLXxent  materials.  At  present  the  majority  of  the 
»Y9>ses  are  of  wood.  That  they  may  be  speedily 
c^^anged  for  dwellings  of  brick  or  stone  is  "a 
^^^^mmmation  devoutly  to  be  wished,**  as  the  risk 


of  destructive  conflagrations  yearly,  will  thereby 
be  immensely  lessened.  There  are  no  modem 
edifices  of  any  note.  The  town  is  regularly  built, 
with  wide  airy  streets — contrasting  strikingly  in 
tliese  respects  with  the  stifling  labyrinthine  streets 
(or  alleys,  rather)  of  Bergen.  Many  handsome 
villas  are  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs,  and  principally 
along  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  fiord,  whence 
they  enjoy  extremely  agreeable  and  romantic  views. 
The  merdiants  of  Trondhjem,  we  may  remark,  aie^ 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  travellers, 
surpassingly  hospitable,  and  nearly  all  are  highly 
courteous,  well-educated  men.  We  personally  owe 
much  to  the  warm-hearted  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  a  native  of  Trondhjem  and.  his  family,  althon^ 
we  experienced  it  nearly  a  thousand  nules  distant 
from  that  place.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Trondhjem  contrast  very  strikingly, 
on  the  score  of  courtesy,  refinement,  and  hos- 
pitality, with  the  thriving  go-a-head  Bergeners — for 
the  latter  are  the  Yankees  of  Norway.  Although 
Trondhjem  is  within  three  degrees  of  the  Arotie 
Circle,  the  higher  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
only  well-educated,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
but  are  also  peifeet  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
demeanour.  We  fancy  it  would  mightily  astonish 
our  Cockney  friends  (who  have  exceedingly  vi^gne 
notions  of  the  hyporborean  regions,  uid  dimly 
imagine  that  the  dwellers  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Norway  all  dress  in  wolf  and  rein-deer  skins,  and 
eat  blubber,  and  drink  train  oil),  to  be  received  at 
a  social  gathering  in  the  elpgantly-fnmiahed 
drawing  room  of  an  accomplished  Trondl^em 
lady!  They  would  here  find  the  company  aa 
weU-dressed,  and  quite  as  essentially  refined  aa 
any  similar  circle  in  Tybumia  or  Be]gravia» 
Literature  and  the  fine  artq,  music,  sculpture^  and 
painting,  are  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  Trondh- 
jemiers. 

The  country  around  Trondhjem  is  very  interest- 
ing for  its  remarkably  varied  landseape.  It  la 
generally  hilly  and  well-wooded,  and  w^-watered 
also,  for  the  rivulets  and  small  rivers  are  nnmesoua* 
The  valleys  and  table-lands  are  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  district  immediately  to  the  south  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  in  Norway.  The  tourist — ^tha 
mere  seeker  after  the  beautiful  and  piotiiresqne— 
will  be  amply  gratified  by^  the  scenery  within  a 
circuit  of  hidf  a  dozen  miles,  for  monntaims  Ulls, 
vales,  rocks,  ravines,  precipices,  cataiaets,  riverau 
rivulets,  woods,  copses,  lakes,  lakelets,  and  land<* 
scapes  of  the  most  varied  and  charmiag  kind* 
abound.  This  district  is  a  sort  of  connecting  link 
between  the  far  north  and  the  south  of  Norway* 
North  of  Trondhjem  certain  trees,  the  oak,  fta« 
cease  to  grow ;  fruits  can  only  be  cultivated  under 
peculiarly  favourable  circumstances,  and  grain  is 
raised  with  difficulty.  We  are  already  in  the 
country  of  very  long  days  in  summer  and  very 
short  ones  in  winter.  We  are  approaching  thfi 
latitude  where  the  sun,  in  summer,  shines  at  aaidr 
night,  and  forgets  to  rise  at  ail  in  the  odddk  if 
the  long  dark  winter. 
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The  great  majority  of  travellers  in  Norway 
Lave  hitherto  turned  their  steps  southward  again 
after  reaching  Trondhjem — the  bourne  of  their 
pilgrimage — on  accoant  of  the  difficulty,  expense, 
and  hardship  of  further  exploration  northward,  in 
which  direction  roads  entirely  cease.  There  is 
now,  however,  no  longer  any  excuse  for  any  per- 
son who  enjoys  an  ordinary  share  of  health  and 
strength,  to  shrink  from  venturing  further  north, 
as  a  well-appointed  steam  ship,  commanded  by  an 
able  and  highly  courteous  officer  of  the  Nowegian 
navy,  leaves  Trondhjem  at  stated  intervals  during 
the  summer  months,  coasting  along  as  far  as 
Hammerfest,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  miles.  Personally,  we  dislike  steamers, 
and  never  voyage  in  them  when  we  can  con- 
Toniently  secure  a  berth  (a  soft  plank  sufficeth  us) 
in  a  sailing  vessel  of  any  description.  We,  there* 
fore,  eschewed  smoky,  tremulous  steamers,  and 
leisurely  pursued  our  northern  voyages  in  »Tn»11 
native  craft. 

Beyond  Trondhjem  the  coast  scenery  is  less 
bold  and  precipitous  for  a  considerable  stretch  of 
coast  northward,  and  the  swarms  of  small  islands 
are  generally  low.  The  first  fiord  of  size  which 
we  pass  is  that  of  Folden.  It  is  formed  by  along 
jagged  peninsula,  projecting  southward  parallel 
with  the  mainland,  the  space  between  forming  the 
fiord,  the  mouth  of  which  fronts  the  S.W.  The 
lai^  group  of  the  Yigten  Isles  are  immediately  off 
this  peninsula.  A  few  miles  further  on  our  voy- 
age we  pass  Torget— a  conical  island  of  solid  rock, 
celebrated  for  a  marvellous  cavern,  which  com- 
pletely bores  through  it,  about  midheight.  The 
next  noteworthy  object  we  behold  is  an  ialimd  full 
of  terrific  precipices,  called  the  Seven  Sisters,  as 
it  has  seven  peaks,  said  to  rise  to  the  elevation  of 
4,000  feet.  On  the  adjacent  part  of  the  mainland, 
glaciers  slope  downward  towards  the  sea.  Glaciers 
and  snow-fields  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast  between  sixty  and  seventy 
degrees  of  latitude. 

Along  this  part  of  the  coast  the  voyager  is  sure 
to  see  many  of  those  singular  and  picturesque 
craft,  the  Nordland  joegts.  They  are  comparatively 
short  vessels,  but  exceedingly  broad  in  the  beam, 
and  their  huge  square  sterns  rise  to  an  immense 
height.  The  stem  also  rises  some  six  or  eight 
feet  above  the  planking  of  the  bows.  They  have 
no  fast  deck,  except  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle 
—the  midships  being  only  covered  with  moveable 
boards.  They  are  fiat  in  the  bottom,  and  can  sail 
before  the  wind  at  a  great  rate,  propelled  by  a 
single  square  sail  of  prodigious  size.  Occasionally, 
they  also  hoist  a  jib,  and  a  "jigger,"  or  small  after 
sail,  at  the  stem.  When  bound  southward,  their 
cargoes  of  dried  fish  are  often  piled  above  deck  to 
the  height  of  perhaps  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  so 
that  at  a  distance  they  "loom"  to  an  enormous 
magnitude.  We  made  a  long  voyage  in  one  of 
these  jcBgts,  and  much  did  we  enjoy  it,  and  many 
atrange  sights  did  we  behold  durbg  the  fortnight 
Ve  berthed  on  board. 


The  most  remarkable  object  seen  on  oranngtk 
Arctic  Circle  (Ut  66  deg.  32  min.  N.)  is  Heatni^ 
or  Horseman's  Island,  from  whieh  upnsa  i 
mountain  fancifully  compared  to  a  naa  leited  « 
horseback.  The  mainland  becomes  BMxe  iBOBstaii> 
ous  as  we  proceed  northward,  and  praents  uij 
grand  and  striking  scenes,  whioh,  whea  limd 
through  the  medium  of  the  soft,  dieiBj,  raj 
light  diffused  by  a  ann  shining  just  abon  ^ 
horizon  at  midnight,  impress  the  spectator  vilk 
feelings  of  pleasureable  emotion.  The  isludsiad 
coasts  hereabout  abound  witb  eider-dneki,  vtiek 
'are  a  source  of  considerable  revenue.  TlKjuke 
their  nests  on  the  level  ground,  within  easj  ffi^ 
of  the  water.  These  nests  are  compoaed  oil 
foundation  of  dried  grass,  &c  tiiickly  lioed  vi& 
the  beautiful  down  which  the  bird  plnnb  froaib 
own  breast.  We  believe  this  down  has  iilba 
price  of  late  years,  bat  it  is  still  veiy  Tikiiilt 
The  eider-duck  is  a  large  bird— folly  tbe  ne  of 
our  own  domestic  duek — and  affoida  aoM 
eating.  Its  ^ggs  are  alao  very  good,  hut  to  ov 
taste  somewhat  coarse  flavoured.  They  ait  h^ 
than  hens'  eggs,  and  of  a  light  leaden  colnr. 
Very  stringent  laws  protect  the  eider-dud  ia  tk 
breeding  season. 

We  are  now  nearing  the  immeDae  nnge  of  tb 
Loffoden  Islands,  which  stretch  panllel  fi&  tk 
coast  through  three  degrees  of  ktitade.  0» 
island  of  the  group,  Hiiidoe,  is  the  lugest  oatk 
coast  of  the  Norway  ;  and  others,  as  SeDJo,  ui 
East  and  West  Yaajen,  are  also  large  iabak 
We  shall  never  foiget  our  first  view  of  the  Li^ 
dens,  as  we  sailed  up  the  West  Koid,  betica 
them  and  the  mainland.  They  resembled  i  ^ 
cluster  of  magnificent  rooks,  rising  ont  of  tbe  se^ 
and  piled  together  much  in  the  same  fa^  > 
clouds  in  the  sky.  They  were  clothed  with  aof 
from  their  summits  far  down  towards  tlieir  te 
and  they  reflected  the  sunbeams  in  tlie  bo^ 
dazzling  and  impressive  manner.  Some  of  wj 
Loffoden  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  the  ^^^^ 
three  to  four  thousand  feet,  but  what  e^ied^ 
distinguishes  their  physicsl  configsiation  n  <■ 
conicid  and  sharp  peaks  which  shoot  ap  in  nao^ 
instances  like  the  spires  of  churches.  Aiyttog 
more  wild,  fantastic,  romantic,  and  on  the  w 
grand,  even  if  not  sublime,  than  the  ff^^. 
pearance  of  the  Loffoden's,  viewed  bm  the » 
tance  of  a  few  miles,  we  never  bdield  and  eaaaa 
conceive.  Yet  stem,  and  snow-dad,  and  •PP"?^ 
barren  as  they  seem  to  the  passing  voyager,  twj 
is  sufficient  verdure  in  their  sheltered  nflep  w 
slopes  to  support  flocks  of  sheep  and  goat^  "* 
herds  of  cattie— though  of  a  somewhat  diaiff^ 
size.  We  have  been  informed  on  good  aotlW 
that  the  breed  of  the  finest  catUe  JmP«^T 
Holstein,  &c.,  quickly  deteriorates  bejowU- 
Arctic  Cirde.  The  populaUon  of  thoLowj^ 
numbers  11,000  to  18,000.  and  of  conflj^ 
are  almost  entirely  dependent  en  their  ceieww 
fisheries.  The  chief  fishing  season  h^g^ 
February,  when  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  of »« 
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boats  assemble  from  ibe  islands  and  coast  of  the 
mainland — some  of  them  coming  from  a  great 
distance;  and  the  fruits  of  their  labour  are  mainly 
eon? eyed  southward  in  the  spring  and  summer  by 
the  great  Nordland  joegts  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 

The  world  renowned  Maelstrom,  or  Mahlstrom, 
is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Loffoden  group,  a  little  south  of  latitude  68  deg., 
between  Moskoe  and  another  island ;  hence  it  is, 
we  belieye,  often  ^locally  called  Moskdestrom. 
When  in  the  yicinity  we  questioned  bur  Nordland 
skipper  concerning  its  alleged  terrific  attributes, 
but  he  spoke  Tcry  cavalierly  of  its  dangers. 
Kircher,  and  other  old  writers,  fancied  the  Mael- 
strom was  an  abyss  penetrating  the  earth,  and 
ksTing  its  final  outlet  at  an  immense  distance — 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  being  named  in  one  instance. 
The  "EnoyolopsBdia  Britannica"  says  that  the 
canse  of  the  whirlpool  is  merely  **  the  collision  of 
wares  rising  and  falling,  at  flux  and  reflux,  against 
a  ridge  of  rocks  and  shelves,  which  confines  the 
water  so  that  it  precipitates  itself  like  a  cataract ; 
and  thus  the  liigher  the  flood  rises,  the  deeper  ihe 
fall  must  be,  and  the  natural  result  of  all  is  a 
whirlpool,  or  vortex,  the  prodigious  suction  of 
which  is  sufficiently  known  by  lesser  experiments.'* 
We  entertain  no  doubt  this  is  the  true  scientific 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.* 

*  It  msj  be  interesting  to  quote  a  graphic  pictare  of  the 
UaehtHJin  from  the  pen  of  nn  American  ship  captain,  and 
re  nerdj  premise  that,  admitting  the  writer  waa  honestly 
leKfou  oi  eonveying  liii  own  exact  impressions  and 
ipiaioBs,  jet  hia  description  most  be  taken  atm  grmto  talis. 
'  I  had  qpeasMm,"  s^s  he^  *'  some  jears  since,  to  narigate  a 
hip  from  the  North  Cape  to  Drontbeim,  nearly  all  the  way 
letveea  the  islands  or  rocks  and  the  main.  On  inquiring  of 
Bj  Norwegian  pilot  abont  the  practicability  of  ranning  near 
be  whirlpool,  he  told  me  that  with  a  good  breeze  it  could 
•  approached  near  enough  for  examination  without  danger, 
od  I  at  onee  determined  io  satisfy  myself.  We  began  to 
esr  it  shout  10  a.in.,  in  the  month  of  September,  with  -a 
oe  lesdiog  wind,  N.W.  Two  good  seamen  were  placed  at 
be  helfB,  the  mate  on  the  quarter  deck,  all  hands  at  their 
tstioB  for  working  ship,  and  the  pilot  standing  on  the  bow- 
|>rit,  between  the  knight-heads.  I  went  on  the  maintopsail- 
ird,  with  a  good  glass.  I  had  been  seated  but  a  few  mo- 
lests when  my  ship  entered  the  dish  of  the  whirlpool ;  the 
;Ioa'ty  of  the  water  altered  her  course  three  points  towards 
le  centre,  althongh  she  was  going  eight  knots  through  the 
■ler.  This  aiarmed  me  eitremely  for  a  moment.  I  thought 
lat  deatnetioa  vas  inevitable.  She,  however,  answered  her 
dm  sweetly,  and  we  ran  along  the  edge,  the  waves  foaming 
iiad  us  in  ereiy  form,  while  she  was  dancing  gaily  over 
en.  The  sensations  I  experienced  are  difficult  to  describe, 
nagine  to  yonrseWes  an  immense  circle  running  round,  of  a 
uueter  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  the  velocity  increasing  as 
approximated  towards  the  centre,  and  gradually  changing 
t  dark  bine  odkwr  to  white<~foaming,  tnmbling,  rushing 
its  vortex ;  very  much  concave,  as  much  so  as  the  water 
a  tnunel  when  half  run  out ;  the  noise,  too,  hissing,  roar- 
f,  dashing-^all  pressing  on  the  mind  at  once,  presented 
e  most  awful,  grand,  solemn  sight  I  ever  experienced.  We 
n  near  it  nboni  eighteen  minutes,  and  in  sight  of  it  about 
o  hours.  It  is  evidently  (P)  a  subterraneous  passage, 
om  its  magnitude  I  shoiUd  not  doubt  that  instant  des- 
tction  would  be  the  fkte  of  a  doxen  of  our  largest  ships, 
nthejdnwB  ia  at  tin  same  moment.   (!)    The  pilot 


After  passing  the  Loffodens,  we  ere  long  arrive  at 
the  thriving  little  modern  port  of  Tromso — the 
first  place  of  any  size  to  be  met  with  north  of 
Trondhjem.  It  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  a  peninsula 
of  Nordland.  Its  present  population  is  nearly 
8,000,  and  it  is  certain  to  steadily  increase.  It 
exports  immense  quantities  of  dried  fish,  &c.,  and 
has  a  large  and  ^prosperous  trade  with  the  White 
Sea  districts,  as  well  as  with  England  (which  sends 
coal  and  salt),  Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  merchants  and  upper  classes  are 
highly  intelligent  and  well-educated,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  their 
own  beautiful  and  native  isle.  They  are  famous 
for  their  social  habits,  and  in  the  summer  enjoy 
themselves  almost  every  fine  evening  at  their  little 
fysi,  or  pleasure-houseSf  which  dot  the  uplands  in 
every  direction.  It  is  a  novel  and  pleasing  sight 
to  witness  gay  groups  promenading  the  pathways 
over  the  island  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  midnight 
sun.  Tlie  fashionable  hours  seem  to  be  from  II 
p.m.  to  4  a.m. !  Tromso  is  really  like  an  enchanted 
isle  for  a  few  fleeting  summer  weeks,  and  after  a 
comparatively  lengthened  sojourn  we  bade  it  adieu 
with  a  feeling  approaching  regret,  albeit  eager  for 
fresh  scenes  and  pastures  nevir.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Nordland ;  but  the  cathedral — as 
we  suppose  we  must  call  it — resembles  a  farmer's 
bam  rather  than  ought  else.  It  was,  however,  ex* 
ceedingly  well  attended  on  Sabbaths,  numbers  of 
the  congregation  remaining  outside  for  lack  of 
room.  Tromso  is  of  course  built  of  wood,  and  it 
contains  not  a  few  commodious  and  rather  hand- 
some houses  of  that  material.  We  must  not  omit 
to  add  that  it  can — or  at  any  rate  could,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit — boast  of  a  newspaper,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  northern  publication  in  the 
world  (for  Tromso  is  situated  in  latitude  69  deg. 
40  min.  N.)  It  is  a  tiny  sheet  of  four  pages,  smidl 
quarto  size,  and  is  published  bi-weekly,  at  the 
yearly  subscription  of  two  specie  dalers,  or  nine 
shillings  sterling.  We  understood  that  its  circu- 
lation was  extremely  limited,  and  that  it  did  not 
pay  its  expenses.  It  was  started  about  six  years 
ago,  and  its  title  is  Tromsb  Tidende,  et  Blad  for 
Nordland  og  Finmarken,  (Tromso  Gazette,  a 
paper  for  Nordland  and  Finmark.) 

Immediately  opposite  the  town,  on  the  mainland, 
is  a  magnificent  ravine,  or  rather  dale  (Trdmsdal), 
richly  verdant,  and  full  of  bosky  clumps  of  birch. 


says  that  several  vessels  have  been  sucked  down,  and  that 
whales  have  also  been  destroyed.  The  first  I  think  probable 
enough,  but  I  rather  doubt  the  latter."  Oar  opinion  is 
otherwise.  We  should  think  it  more  probable  that  a  whale 
might  be  destroyed  against  the  rocks  of  the  Tortei,  than 
that  it  could  suck  down  even  a  single  great  ship.  We  do 
not,  however,  by  any  means  affirm  the  impossibility  of  the 
latter  occnnence,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
power  of  the  Maelstrom  is  immensely  greater  at  certain  states 
of  the  tides,  ftc. — We  may  add  that  the  best  ronumct  ever 
written  about  the  Maelstrdm,  is  a  short  and  very  powerful 
story  by  poor  Edgar  Poe,  an4  if  therefore  probably  lamiliar 
to  the  reader. 
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alder,  and  other  trees,  of  dwarfish  size.  It  is  fall 
of  running  streams,  and  is  enclosed  on  each  side 
by  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  1,500  to  2,000  feet, 
and  is  blocked  at  the  end  by  snow-clad  moontains 
— ^at  least  they  were  cavered  with  snow  almost  to 
the  base,  when  we  saw  them  in  the  month  of  JToly, 
and  yet  it  was  literally  hoi  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dale.  Every  year  a  tribe  of  genuine  mountain 
Laplanders  (from  Swedish  Lapmarks,  as  we  un- 
derstood) frequent  this  romantic  valley,  with  their 
herd  of  reindeer.  The  latter  numbered  700  to  800 
at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  Laps  are  compelled 
to  drive  their  herds  of  reins  down  to  the  vioinity 
of  the  sea  in  summer  time,  to  escape  the  terrible 
mosquitoes ;  yet  even  here  we  observed  a  very  fine 
.  specimen  of  this  most  bloodthirsty  of  all  the  insect 
tribes.  Those  who  have  unhappily  been  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  Scandinavian  mosquitoes,  will 
bear  bitter  witness  that  they  are  truly  diabolical 
insects,  and  quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  their 
kindred  in  the  West  Indies.  They  would  drive  a 
philosopher  mad,  and  make  a  bishop  swear  1 

A  day*s  sail  from  Tromso  brings  us  to  the  Alten 
and  Kaafiord  districts,  celebrated  for  their  copper 
mines,  and  for  their  salmon  streams — dear  to  divers 
adventurous  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton.  The  cop- 
per works  arc  conducted  by  Englishmen,  who  for 
nearly  thirty  years  have  successfully  worked  the 
mines,  and  now  employ  several  hundreds  of  natives. 
Hereabouts  dwell  many  Quaens,  or  Quaners,  a  peo- 
ple who  originally  migrated  (about  a  century  ago) 
from  Finland,  and  have  settled  on  the  coasts  of 
Nordland  and  Finmark.  They  may  be  described 
as  a  link  between  the  Laplanders  and  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  although  on  the  whole  quiet,  harmless, 
and  industrious,  they  are  yet  only  partially  civilised, 
i^t  any  rate  they  are  not  nomades,  and  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  fishing. 

Oar  limited  space  being  well-nigh  exhausted, 
we  must  not  linger  at  any  of  the  interesting 
islands  on  the  coast  of  Finmark,  nor  loiter  to  des- 
cribe the  singular  formation  of  the  stern  and 
savage  coast  of  the  mainland,  and  its  snow-crowned 
mountains,  and  the  glaciers  on  their  slopes.  We 
therefore  pass  onwards  to  Hammerfest — "  the  most 
rorthera  town  in  the  world," — as  it  has  justly 
been  termed,  its  latitude  being  70  deg.  38  min.  N. 
It  is  situated  on  Qvaloe  (Whale  Island)  which  lies 
to  the  eastward  of  the  great  island  of  Soroe.  Qvaloe 
is  a  rugged,  boggy,  desolate,  melancholy  island,  with 
a  cold,  raw,  damp,  unwholesome  climate,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  not  very 
elevated,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the  peak  of 
its  loftiest  hill  is  not  more  than  some  thirteen  hun- 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  on  the 
neighbouriBg- island  of  Seiland,  the  mountains  im- 
mediately opposite  Hammerfest  rise  to  the  height 
of  about  3,600  feet,  the  upper  600  feet  being  per- 
petually covered  with  snow.  The  town  of  Ham- 
merfest nestles  at  the  base  of  the  hilla^  and  is  built 
on  tho  shore  of  a  bay,  whioh,  owing  to  its  land- 
locked and  thelterad  positioB,  is  in  fact  a  Tcry  fine 
harbour,  and  is  never  frozen.     It  is  a  port  of  con- 


siderable traffie,  being  the  most  nodkn  entnpoi 
for  the  fisheries,  and  also  for  the  peltries,  wlueli 
the  Laps  bring  from  a  great  circuit  of  coonti;  to 
barter  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  lapplied  bj 
foreign  lands.  Hammerfest  exports  vast  qoub- 
ties  of  stock-fish,  bones,  oil,  skins,  &c,  recetTiif 
in  exchange  coals,  hardware,  and  Baaafackred 
'goods  generally,  from  England  and  Hvninrgli, 
and  meal,  ftc,  from  Euasia.  The  trade  with  Aidi- 
angel  and  the  White  Sea  districts,  is  eiteaaiie, 
and  chiefly  carried  on  in  Eussian  vessels.  Ik 
merchants,  like  those  of  the  sister  port  of  Troauo^ 
are  mostly  well  educated,  well  informed  gentieBM, 
and  their  wives  and  daughters  axe  ladies  in  ttc 
best  sense  of  the  term.  The  British  Consnl  ii  i 
Scotchman,  settled  many  years  here,  &  shieid, 
busy  merchant,  and  very  obliging  aid  kind  to  aa; 
of  his  wandering  countrymen  who  may  reqain  idi 
official  aid  and  advice.  The  popidatioa  of  Hi» 
merfest  is  about  1,200,  and  the  town  oouisU  d 
one  long  undulating  atreet,  and  elosten  of  laige 
warehouses  built  on  piles  at  the  water's  edg% 
The  practice  of  sodding  the  roofs  of  the  ksosa 
gives  them  a  peculiar  appearance,  especitUya 
these  verdant  spots  are  used  to  dry  clothes  wi 
skins.  In  the  summer  Hammerfest  is  foil  of  b«^ 
at  all  hours»  and  a  stranger  views  with  iateresttie 
strange  groups  on  the  quays  and  in  the  stiefiti- 
Norwegians  and  Swedes,  Laplanders  and  Qiud«> 
Russians  and  other  foreigners,  all  in  chanetensti: 
attire,  and  presenting  striking  physical  ooatmt}. 
There  is  nothing  either  very  intcrcstnig  or  bcsBti- 
ful  to  be  seen  on  Qvaloe,  and  the  diminiiti?e  sia 
of  its  cattle  and  sheep  show  that  the  QlimiU  is 
anything  but  favourable  to  animal  hfe.  Wena^ 
however,  exoept  the  nnnerous  goats,  forthejRsSr 
appear  to  thrive.  A  few  horses  are  also  bf*. 
although  the  space  over  which  they  can  be  liJ^ 
or  driven  is  extremely  circomsoribed. 

We  could  aoi  think  of  qutliflg  FinMd[  «i^ 
out  visiting  the  North  Gape,  end  8000^^5 
made  a  voyage  thither  in  an  open  boat.  Ob  c? 
way  we  called  at  Uerr  Ulich's  residence  on  '^ 
island  of  Havo,  and  were  most  hosfHtaUj  eaw- 
tained  both  then  and  on  our  retnn.  King  1^ 
Philippe  was  once  a  guest  in  this  my  ko«t. 
during  his  visit  to  Finmark  in  the  year  IW  (^ 
be  travelled  as  Herr  Midler)  but  the  haiiaii^tiie) 
stood  on  another  island,  whenoe  it  waa  cmi^} 
removed  to  its  present  site.  Whilst  liagd^ 
French,  Loub  Philippe  sent  a  grand  ettoit  ^ 
of  himself  to  Herr  Ulich  as  a  memorial  of  w 
sojourn.  It  was  a  pleasant  trait  in  the  ehinctff 
of  the  ex-king,  that  he  ever  retaiacd  a  My  »^ 
grateful  remembraaee  of  any  act  ef  ^^"^ J^ 
hospitality  shown  him  whilst  an  exile  ia  Ms  (V.j 
days.  To  a  merchant  at  Hammerfest  he  seat, « 
1844,  a  gold  medal,  with  a  suiUWe  inscnjte 
accompanying  it  with  a  letter,  dated  at  Kw> 
and   oontaitting   the    f<^wiag  iatsrtfiisg  P^ 


sages : — « It  is  always  agreeable  to  ne 


toi^ 


that  the  traveller  Miiller  has  not  been  fof^tteoB 
a  country  wUch  he  visited  in  simple  guisei*"  "** 
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biowik;  Md  I  Alwa/»  reoftU  with  pleMiie  this 
joaroej  ta  mj  mind.  Among  mj  reeoUeotions,  I 
gi?e  tbe  first  place  to  the  ho9{HtaUtj  so  fraaklj  and 
eordiaUj  granied  me^  a  stranger,  throughout  Nor- 
w«y,  aud  partionlarij  iu  Norland  and  Finmark: 
sad  at  this  asoment,  when  a  lapse  of  forty-nine 
ywn  siaoe  I  made  this  jouroey  into  Norway  has 
left  me  bat  few  of  the  old  hosts  remiMuing,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  be  aUe  to  express  to  all  in  your 
persoa  what  grateful  feelings  I  still  entertain.** 
The  North  Gape  is  a  prQieotioQ  of  the  island  of 
Mager,  whieh  liee  off  the  extreme  north  ol  the 
mayand  of  Finmark.  On  the  southern  shore  of 
tlie  ishnd  is  a  large  fish-curiag  establishment, 
where  many  people  are  employed  during  the 
summer  months.  Of  the  Cape  itself  we  oan  here 
merely  say  that  it  is  perhaps  the  most  mar?eUous 
betdiaad  in  th»  world.  Its  enormous  bulk  is  solid 
rook,  of  great  altitude,  tapering  towards  the 
roaaded  extremity,  where  it  is  nearly  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea's  level,  riaiug  almost  perpra* 
dknhurly.  As  regards  the  duration  of  daylight  at 
the  North  Cape  (lat.  71  deg.  11  min.  N.),  we  may 
meatioB  that  the  longest  day  oomaienoes  on  May 
14tb,  and  ksta  tiU  July  30th— a  space  of  77  days. 


or  just  11  weeks.  The  longest  night  begins  on 
November  16th,  and  ends  January  S7th — a  spaoe 
of  73  days.  In  the  intervab  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  first  107  days  (t>.,  from  the  end  of  the  one 
loug  night  to  the  commencement  of  the  one  long 
day) ;  and  again  rises  and  sets  108  days  (»>.,  from 
the  end  of  the  one  long  day  to  the  commencement 
of  the  one  long  night).  It  results  that  at  the 
North  Cape  there  b  a  long  day  of  77  ordinary 
days,  and  a  long  night  of  73  ditto^  or  one  day  and 
one  night  of  the  duration  of  150  ordinary  days  of 
94  hours ;  and  the  sun  rises  and  sets  during  dl5 
days,  thus  jnaking  the  total  of  365. 

Eastward  from  the  North  Cape,  Finland  stretches 
until  it  j()ias  the  Russian  frontier  at  the  head  of 
Yaranger  Fiord.  Much  has  of  late  been  written 
concerning  Russia's  insidious  attempts  to  gain 
possession  of  this  coveted  district.  The  Bay  of 
Yaranger  would  indeed  be  valuable  to  Russia,  as 
it  is  never  frosen  in  winter.  Russia  obtained  an 
adjoining  strip  of  territory  from  Sweden  in  1815. 
It  is  now  understood  that  the  treaty  of  last  No- 
vember, between  France,  England,  and  Sweden,  will 
effectually  counteract  any  further  aggression  on 
the  part  of  Russia. 


THE  DRESSING  GOWN  AND  THE  SENTINEL'S  CLOAK. 

(r&CnC  TBB  GXBIUN  OF  C.    SPINBLBB.) 


CHAPTEE   I. 

The  valley,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains 
which  bounded  t||e  view,  reposed  in  the  full  beauty 
of  such  a  summer's  evening  as  heaven,  in  its 
beneficence,  but  too  seldom  grants  to  Germany. 
Amid  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  the  provincial 
town  of  Nehrlingea,  the  little  village  of  Lindengart, 
with  its  white  houses,  green  shades,  and  murmur* 
jDg  brooks,  is  more  particularly  distinguished  for 
its  beauty,  like  a  jewel,  which  has  just  been  taken 
oat  of  its  case,  and  exposed  to  the  admiring  gase 
of  the  beholder.  The  stately  inn  of  the  SUg  had 
the  advantage  over  all  the  other  houses  in  the 
village ;  nor  were  any  of  its  maidens  to  be  eom- 
pared  to  the  rosy-cheeked,  dark-eyed  Selome,  the 
rich  host's  daughter,  who  was  sitting  in  the  door- 
way,  preparing  a  roost  tempting  salad  for  supper, 
when  a  gay  company  of  young  men  entered  the 
village,  singing  and  joking,  and  assembled  in  front 
of  the  house  to  take  a  refreshing  drink.  Hand- 
some, blooming  faces,  robust  figures,  city  and 
country  costumes,  all  intermingled ;  but  in  every 
hat  or  cap  a  green  twig,  on  each  back  a  bundle  or 
knapsack,  and  in  every  mouth  a  gay  soldier's  song. 
A  short  distance  behind  the  body  of  recruits  came 
a  severe  looking  non-commissioned  officer,  and  by 
hb  side  a  young  man  in  an  elegant  travelling 
costume,  without  any  knapsack,  but  his  hat,  like 
those  of  the  others,  ornamcDted  with  oak-leaves. 


Dress  and  manner,  together  vrith  the  evident 
deference  shown  towards  him  by  the  cavalry- 
sergeant,  betrayed  a  young  man  of  family ;  nor  did 
his  face  belie  the  sanguine  temperament  of  one 
who'passed  freely  and  joyously  through  life,  plucking 
its  flowers — who  had  allied  himself  with  pleasure 
and  gaiety,  seeming  lightly  placed  above  all  annoy- 
ance, like  a  Toltigeui'  on  the  top  of  his  horse. 
Sak>me  had  immediately  singled  out  such  an  un- 
usual recruit  from  among  his  companions,  and 
acted  towards  him  with  that  tact  so  peculiar  to 
women,  whether  in  the  palace  or  in  the  cottage. 
To  the  others  the  new  vin-ordinaire  was  given  as 
good  enough  ;  but  the  elegant  young  man  received 
the  best  wine,  and  a  place  beside  the  harsh  non- 
commissioned oflker,  who  felt  almost  flattered  by 
his  vicinity.  The  young  unknown,  however,  found 
his  neighbour  on  his  right  much  more  to  his  taste ; 
for  Salmchen,  the  curious  Salmchen,  had  thought 
proper  to  remain  in  the  room  in  order  to  be  able  to 
see  to  everything.  The  daughter  of  the  host  of 
the  Stag  was  recognised  in  Nehrlingen,  which  was 
hardly  an  hour's  journey  off,  as  the  flower  of  all  the 
country  maidens  for  miles  round ;  what  wonder, 
then,  if  her  fresh  charms  seemed  likewise  deserving 
of  notice  to  this  young  man  from  the  capital — for 
suoh  was  the  stranger.  His  eyee  rested  with 
pleasure  on  the  cheerful  face,  and  whilst  the  other 
recruits    assembled    before    the    door    of   their 
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new  garrison,  onoe  more  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  of  the  favour  of  their  officer,  to 
amuse  themselves  hy  drinking  and  singing,  with 
the  freedom  of  civilians,  and  whilst  the  sergeant 
himself  took  his  pipe,  and  surprised  €kete*  in  the 
yard,  where  she  was  feeding  the  chickens,  he  drew 
his  chair  nearer  and  nearer  to  Salome,  and,  before 
the  beauty  was  aware  of  what  he  ;was  about,  the 
joker  had  taken  out  a  pretty  little  knife,  ornamented 
with  mother-of-pearl  and  silver,  and  out  off  the 
head  of  one  of  the  lettuces,  just  as  if  his  whole 
life  had  been  spent  in  serving  his  apprenticeship 
to  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Sbbino  the  astonished  maiden  laugh  as  she  watched 
him,  he  likewise  laughed,  and  said — "Do  not  I 
do  it  well,  my  child,  and  am  not  I  fit  for  anything  P 
I  can  do  more  than  prepare  the  salad;  I  can  also 
eat  it,  and  a  fat  fowl,  too;  nor  am  I  afraid  of  a 
bottle  of  wine  into  the  bargain.  But,"  he  added 
with  a  mischievous  sigh,  "  but  in  the  garrison  I 
shall  not  be  quite  so  well  off.  Biding  will  be  dis- 
agreeable to  me — for  I  have  never  mounted  a 
horse ;  and  the  fasting  not  less  so — for  mamma 
never  allowed  me  to  go  hungry  to  bed.'* 

She  burst  out  laughing,  and  replied:  "You 
have  too  bad  an  idea  of  a  soldier's  life.  My  bro. 
ther  QottUeb  has  been  for  two  years  in  the  Dra- 
goons at  Nehrlingen,  and  comes  home  fat  and  well ; 
he  might  even  have  been  quartermaster  long  ago, 
if  he  could  only  have  written  a  little  better.  As  it 
is,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  rise  above  a  common 
soldier ;  and  still  costsjather  money  enough, — that 
hateful  conscription !" 

"Certainly,  yes,  certainly,"  chimed  in  the 
stranger;  "but,  dear  child,  supported  by  your 
father's  dollars,  your  mother's  sausages,  and  the 
savings  of  so  good  a  sister,  Gottlieb  might  well 
grow  fat.  I  am  not  so  well  off  in  the  world.  My 
father  has,  it  is  true,  made  an  honest  penny  by 
dint  of  measuring,  marking,  and  cutting  out,  and 
let  slip  many  a  stolen  waistcoat  and  contraband 
camisole;  but  has  never  been  able  to  do  more 
than  provide  for  the  daily  expenses ;  and  as  the 
Duke,  moved  at  seeing  such  an  unusual  figure  in 
my  trade,  graciously  adjured  me  to  throw  aside 
the  smoothing  iron,  and  take  up  the  sword 

"Ah,  what  I  tittered  the  young  girl  half  aloud; 
a  tailor !  and  I  thought"—— 

"  I  was  something  better,"  interrupted  the  stran- 
ger, gaily;  "see  how  one  may  be  mistaken,  my 
lambkin.  I  could  tell  you  true  stories  of  tailors 
who  have  become  field  marshals ;  but  this  is  no  time, 
however,  because  the  salad  will  be  happily  arranged, 
and  my  knife  restored  to  rest,  long  before  I  have 
ended  tiie  frank  declaration  of  how  veiy  much  I 
like  you,  little  princess  of  Lindengart." 

"  How  you  do  amuse  yourself  at  other  people's 
expense!"  cried  the  maiden,  colouring  crimson, 

*  In  Oermsn  the  ihort  for  Maipuet. 


and  trying  to  escape.  Bui  the  degint  nenit 
would  not  allow  her,  and  eontiaued,  **  Wby  sosbj 
of  hearing  things  which  have  been  repeated  to 
you  a  thousand  times  over  F  What  should  yoa  aj, 
if  I  were  to  go  on  and  declare,  thst  I  hiTe  no 
oljection  to  being  bought  off  by  your  fiUwr,  nd 
becoming  yonr  hosband.  I  would  willingly  km 
the  capital,  and  oontent  myself  with  the  Goldn 
Stag.  We  might  might  make  an  snangemeDt  vi& 
Gottlieb,  and  allow  him  to  act  np  a  brewery  sqm- 
where  in  the  town.  My  sister  Beate  wtjold  sake 
a  capital  wife  for  him,  and  would  greatly  piefer 
Nehrlingen  to  the  capital.  She  is  so  eeosoninL 
Is  it  not  so,  my  bhild  ?  Gome,  what  do  yon  aj 
to  the  proposal?" 

"  Dear  sir,"  answered  S&lmchen,  ihaoet  ippit 
hensively,  folding  her  hands,  and  looking  suImsIj 
at  herjstrange  wooer :  dear  air,  tell  me  fint  whetkt 
you  have  not  taken  a  little  too  much.  Thedi^ 
has  been  warm,  and  on  your  march  yoa  nigfat 
easily  have" 

"Had  a  sun  stroke,"  he  Busohieroosly inter- 
rupted.  "  Mistaken,  my  little  dove.  Tear  hn^ 
eyes  alone  have  wounded  me,  and  your  naoM^  vhkh 
your  corpulent  papa  is  just  callings  harts  ne  nore 
than  the  sharpest  needle  has  ever  done.'' 

"  My  name  P'*  asked  the  astonished  girl,  is  sk 
took  up  the  little  basket  to  go  away. 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  dear,  wicked  child,"  SBSvered 
the  stranger  gravely.  Salome  recaUs  to  vy  b»1 
a  fatal  figure  in  the  '  Nymph  of  the  DumW 
with  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  you«re  unaoquiiite^ 
Salmohen*  reminds  me  of  the  smooth  little  fbh  ii 
the  deceitful  waters.  You  must  allow  sie  (o  ctQ 
you  differently,  when  I  return ;  which  yoa  vill  not 
forbid  your  bridegroom  to   do.*' 

"You  are  a  foolish  fellow,'*  cried  8alDdieo,io^ 
tried  to  twist  herself  away  like  a  little  sl^peiy  (ai; 
but  the  stranger  held  her  back. 

"  I  am  a  legulariy  appointed  dngoonof  his  \b^ 
ness,  and  all  dragoons  are  aensibk  people.  i<  ^ 
the  rest,  my  name  is  Severin,  and  I  will  gmt  jnr 
brother." 

"Salome!"  called  her  father  again;  andavtr 
sprang  the  maiden. 

In  the  meantime  the  sergeant  ordered  the  tnop 
to  break  up,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  w^  ^ 
on  his  march  to  the  town.  Severin  nodded  agiB 
over  the  garden  wall  to  the  Venus  of  lindeagtft, 
and  then  walked  gaily  on,  whistling  the  "Gicoi* 
dier's  March." 


CHATTER  m. 
Bt  noon  on  the  following  day,  all  Nehrlingeft 
was  acqaainted  with  the  strange  fate  of  the  jfwif 
Baron  von  Risberg^  who,  on  account  of  aome  mjv 
terious  affair  between  himself  and  Prince  Bnot, 

•  Chen  neaiM  little.    It  ii  a  tort  of  caroaag  "^^ 
when  added  to  a  name.    Salnehea  is  alio  tiia  Oentf  »" 
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had  been  dismissed  without  further  ceremonj  by 
the  Duke — a  severe  despotic  man  —  from  the 
office  of  Jagdjunker,*  and  for  an  indefinite  period 
d^;raded  into  a  common  soldier,     fiaron  Leo  had 
been  most    nnfavonrably    recommended    to   the 
Commandant  at  Nehrlingen,  and  the  gmmbliog 
Colonel  had  not  given  him  the  best  reception.  The 
elegant  ex-Jagdjunker  was  immediately  dressed  in 
coarse  uniform,  sent  to   the  riding  school,  and 
drilled ;  yet  conducted  himself  in  his  adverse  fate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  procure  him  the  favour  of 
all  the  compassionate,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  female 
hearts  in  the  town.     His  face  always  bore  the 
impress  of  gaiety,  many  officers  might  have  studied 
with  advantage  his  walk  and  demeanour,  and  his 
uniform,  together  with  the  helmet,  which,  when 
not  off  duty,  he  understood  how  to  put  on  some- 
what foppishly,  were  exceedingly  becoming  to  him. 
During  the  hours  which  remained  at  his  own  dis- 
posal, he  went  through  the  town,  and  delivered 
letters  of  recommendation,   which  were  written, 
not  by  the  Prince,  but  by  his  uncle,  a  landed  pro- 
prietor, speaking  rather  favourably  of  him,  and  were 
intended  to  open  to  him  the  doors  of  many  of  the 
old  Kisberg's  early  friends.     This  circumstance 
brought  to  light  the  hardness  of  the  male  hearts  of 
Nehrlingeu.     The  wild  fellow,  as  he  was  called  by 
old  and  young,  without  exactly  knowing  why — 
was  everywhere  coldly  received,  and  so  dismissed, 
as  to  make  him  lose  the  desire  of  again  presenting 
himself.    Not  that  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier 
was  the  cause  oiiheir  aversion,  but  the  displeasure 
of  the  Duke,  who  was  held  in  as  much  respect  in 
the  frontier  town,  as  in  the  capital.     Besides,  he 
was  personally  unknown  to  all,  and  even  his  unde 
had  been  almost  entirely  forgotten  by  his  former 
companions,  during  their  long  separation.     So  Ijco 
always  returned  disappointed,  and  read,  "  Zimmer- 
man on  Solitude,"  punctually  attended  his  duties, 
secretly  hiughed   at  the  officers — who  retreated 
before,  and   held  back  from  him,  importantly  and 
imperiously,  as  from  the  other  common  soldiers — 
and    silently    thanked    the    Colonel   for    having 
favoured  him  so  much  as  to  grant  him   a  small 
room  in  the  barracks,  and  permission  to  exchange 
his  coarse  uniform  for  one  of  a  finer  and  more 
delicate  texture  during  his  hours  of  recreation. 
Books  were  his  companions  ;  a  conversation  with 
Gottlieb,  whom  he    had  chosen  his  non-official 
quartermaster's  guard,  his  amusement ;  and  now 
and  then  a  ride  on  his  own  chestnut  to  Lindengart, 
his  recreation.    In  the  vicinity  of  Salmchen,  who 
never  ceased  to  wonder  at    a  tailor  being  so 
soon  turned  into  a  brisk  soldier,  he  forgot   the 
shackles  imposed  by  the  despotic  Duke  and  by  the 
garrison,  joked  and  chattered;  and   Salome  was 
alwfys  vexed  when  Herr  Leverine  remounted  his 
horse.     He  particularly  impressed  upon  Gottlieb 
that  he  was  to  remain  silent  with  bis  sister  as  to 
his  real  name  and  station.     Jealously  watched  by 
the   men,  envied  by  officers  and  soldiers — for  he 

*  Office  tboat  the  Coa^t,  eoaneotfld  with  the  hunt. 


was  never  in  want  of  money — ^favourably  regarded 
by  women,  and  sincerely  pitied  by  all  young  girls, 
the  Baron  led  a  very  tolerable  life,  and  was  soon 
primus  in  all  departments  of  horsemanship.  Nor 
was  he  less  so  when  on  guard ;  an  office  which  he 
very  seldom — thanks  to  the  numbers  of  willingly 
hired  guards— but  sometimes,  and  then  so  grace- 
fully, filled,  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  hear  from 
a  friend  or  servant,  "The  Baron  von  Risberg  is 
sentry  in.  this  or  that  street,  in  such  or  such  a 
square,'*  to  make  the  street  or  square  indicated  a 
promenade  for  all  ladies. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  grumbling  Colonel^-an  ugly  man — had,  as 
is  not  nnfrequently  the  case  with  ugly  people,  a 
very  beautiful  daughter,  who,  according  to  the 
youth  of  Nehrlingeu,  had  not  her  superior  in  the 
whole  world,  making  allowance,  however,  for  a 
little  patriotism,  prompted  by  their  attachment  to 
their  native  town.  But  the  beautiful  Eugenie  had 
accustomed  herself  to  consider  her  father's  garri- 
son as  only  a  temporary  pUce  of  abode,  and  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year  in  the  capital,  with 
her  married  sister,  the  Xammerrathin*  Liebeding. 
Although  the  society  of  her  sister,  who  was  not 
endowed  with  too  much  intellect,  or  that  of  her 
shallow,  henpecked  husband,  could  offer  little  to 
tempt  the  educated,  delicate  Engenie,  she,  neverthe- 
less, found  it  much  pleasanter  under  Liebeding's 
roof,  than  that  of  her  father.  The  Colonel,  a 
genuine,  unpolished  cavalry  soldier,  who  had  cut 
his  way  from  trumpeter  to  the  command  of  a  re- 
giment, from  a  commoner  to  nobility,  and  to  the 
crosses  of  several  orders,  not  nnfrequently  carried 
the  manners  of  the  camp  into  his  own  house,  and 
was  rather  more  unmannerly  than  could  be  agreeable 
to  ladies  of  fashion.  His  wife,  who  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  his  companion  from  a  cornetcy 
to  a  lieutenantcolonelcy,  hadbecome  very  weary  on 
the  road,  and  departed  some  time  before,  for  that 
land  where,  please  God,  there  will  be  no  dragoons. 
A  few  years  previously,  Liebeding  bad  removed  his 
Udy-love  from  Nehrlingen  to  the  capital.  Eugenie, 
then  just  buddding  into  beauty,  would  have  beeu 
reduced  to  despair  under  her  father's  command, 
had  she  not  been  supported  by  two  allies — Anna, 
the  beloved  companion  of  her  childhood,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  cavalry,  whom  the 
Colonel,  after  her  mother's  death,  had  adopted  as 
his  daughter  out  of  regard  for  his  former  brother- 
in-arms,  who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
the  regimental  surgeon,  Dreiblatt.  The  former,  to 
whom  the  Colonel  was  more  attached  than  to  cither 
of  his  own  daughters,  had  the  greatest  influence 
over  the  bearish  man,  and  spared  the  lively, 
thoughtless  Eugenie,  many  storms ;  the  latter  was 
so  obliging  as  to  divine,  from  her  pulse,  that  the 
air  of  Nehrlingen  was  injurious  to  her  health,  and 
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to  order,  as  tlie  only  effective  care,  a  residence 
during  half  the  year,  in  the  capital.  The  Colonel, 
who  coulil  say  nothing  against  it  as  long  as  she 
remaiued  alive  and  in  good  health,  granted  the  six 
mootha'  leave,  which  the  second  year  again  became 
necessary  from  habit,  and  from  which  she  had  just 
returned  in  order  to  pass  soma  time  at  home. 
Madam  Liebediag  bad  accompanied  her  to  enjoy 
the  autama  in  her  vine-surrounded  native  town, 
and  a  troop  of  friends  and  former  plajf fellows  im- 
mediately assembled  to  welcome  the  two  sisters, 
rummage  through  Eugenie's  boxes,  praise  the  new 
fashions,  criticise  old  acquaintances,  talk,  joke,  and 
on  their  way  home  whisper  to  cash  other,  how 
much  Eugenie  was  changed  in  figure  and  com- 
plexion, but  that  Madame  Licbeding,  ou  the  con- 
trary, was  still  the  same,  both  in  understanding, 
and  in  excessive  embonpoint. 

The  party  of  friends  and  schoolfellows  were  very 
amiably  received  by  the  younger  sbter,  and  con- 
ducted into  her  own  elegant  room,  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Anna,  the  hospitable  Martha  of  the 
establishment,  making  tea,  and  handing  it  to  the 
circle  of  ladies,  whilst  Eugenie  described  to  them 
the  wonders  of  the  capital;  the  Kammarrathiu 
enjoyed  tea,  biscuits,  and  fruit ;  little  Titus,  her 
ill-mannered  first  bom,  meantime  plundering  sugar 
basin,  and  desert  dishes — so  that  everything  was  in 
the  best  order.  Laughter,  bursts  of  applause, 
lively  intermissions  of  jest  and  earnest,  accompanied 
Eugenie's  discourse,  which  pictured  the  newest 
shawls  and  bonnets,  in  such  bright  colours,  as  to 
make  them  almost  fancy  they  could  touch  them ; 
and  celebrated,  as  if  in  an  epic,  all  the  clmrming 
things  in  the  dress  and  millinery  warcrooms  of 
Madame  Barone,  and  the  world-renowned  Galliui. 
But  everything  must  have  an  end,  as  well  as  a 
beginning.  All  Hhe  splendour  she  had  witnessed 
was  described,  her  store  of  words  exhausted ;  yet 
the  provincials,  still  curious,  sat  listening,  watch- 
ing, and  displaying  all  the  pearly  treasures  of  their 
hJf  open  mouths.  None  thought  of  themselves 
contributing  anything  towards  carrying  on  the  dis- 
course— ^which  should  always  resemble  a  pic-nic,  to 
which  each  member  of  the  company  brings  a  well 
furnished  dish.  The  Kammarratbin,  formerly  a 
friend  to  effective  pic-nios,  here  set  a  very  bad 
example ;  she  had  fallen  asleep  on  the  sofa,  whilst 
poor  Eugenie,  who  had  offered  herself  up  for  the 
entertainment  of  her  guests,  talked  herself  hoarse ; 
and  now,  to  the  question  "  Come,  my  dears,  tell 
me  something  new  which  has  happened  amongst 
youP" — received  for  answer  a  cold  sort  of  dis- 
charge of  files  from  the  whole  circle — "  Amongst 
ns,  nothing,"  and,  "  I  do  not  know  !''  felt  tempted 
to  follow  her  sister's  example.  In  vain  she  started 
the  ennuyant  subject  of  births,  baptisms,  marriages, 
and  deaths.  The  friends,  stupified,  petrified,  by 
all  they  had  heard,  were  hardly  able  to  relate,  that 
the  Zoll-director's*  little  Minnie  had  been  nearly 
married   to  the   light-footed  Register;    that  the 

*  Director  of  Cuttoms. 


Superintendaai  had  died  m  the  pnlpit;  thaiFna- 
lien  von  Metter  would  soon  retire  from  the  vorld, 
displeased  at  her  stepmother's  frivoloiu  coadaet; 
and  all  the  other  litUe  subjects  of  gossip  vhidi 
pass  with  diplooiatie  importance  from  month  to 
mouth,  bat,  like  gas,  can  be  turned  off  st  plusan, 
and  the  liglit  extiugnishei.  A  painful  fttiUae&s— 
the  void  left  by  a  spider  after  it  has  spat  its^oot 
— followed  in  the  party  of  tevdrinkers.  Sogeaie 
envied  the  domestic,  busy  Anna,  even  her  slecpf 
sister,  and  was  about  to  feign  a  headsche,  in  otdu 
to  put  to  flight  the  fearfuUy  silent  cirde  oC  W 
siegers,  when  the  scene  was  suddenlj  chaogci 
Her  hopeful  nephew,  pretty  well  satisfied  with  (rait 
and  sugar,  had  already,  perceiving  the  vtst  oL 
life  around  him,  and  feeling  exoesuvely  wev^, 
made  several  unpereeived  attempts  to  avikea  hs 
mother  to  entertain  him.  His  geotle  pallii^ 
shaking,  and  pinching,  had  hitherto  met  with  oalj 
transient  success;  and  wishing  te  pfodsoe&iie- 
cisive  effect,  he  soon  formed  his  resolve,  weal  oyer 
to  the  table,  and  knocked  down  a  beaatiful  chiM 
cttp»  which  dragged  after  it  a  nnmber  of  aihrit 
spooifa.  The  noise  and  datter  roaaed  ike  In* 
merriithin  from  her  slnmber,  and  the  eonpaaj 
from  their  seata.  As  before  the  siknoe  b«l  ei- 
tended  to  each  member  of  the  party,  then  oow 
burst  from  all  one  universal  exdamatioa  of  terror. 
The  more  delicate  of  the  ladies,  not  tbinkiagoCtk 
spoilt  boy,  fearing  an  earthquake,  or  aone  evil 
omen,  rushed  to  the  window,  to  esll  for  help  if 
necessary.  Whilst  Anna,  who  haibeea  sttrvtod 
thither,  repaired  the  devastation,  Hadsae  lie- 
bediug  rewarded  her  darling  Titus  for  hie  geniil 
joke  with  the  last  remaining  pear,  and  Esgaaie  w 
reassuring  the  frightened  guests,  some  of  the  ei- 
barrassed  group  looked  out  of  the  wiodoT,  aed 
again,  as  if  moved  by  oim  impuleeb  exebinei 
"Oh  1  look,  \o6k\  Is  not  that  the  Baron  who  is 
on  guard  at  the  acsenal  P"  The  lest,  kiokiig 
curiously  out,  answered  in  ohonis:  *'Ioa  » 
right !  That  handsome  young  man  can  be  nootkr 
than  Risburg." 


CHAPTER  V. 

At  once  everything  was  changed.  Thejf  1»«J 
before  been  complaining  of  the  coldness  of  tlic 
evening,  but  it  now  seemed  to  all  insuffenblj 
warm  in  the  house.  One  casement  after  anotkr 
was  opened,  and  twenty  little  heads,  each  prettier 
than  the  other,  were  stretched  out,  admired  the 
arcliitecture  of  the  arsenal,  spoke  of  the  aaaoia 
and  ball  which  once  lay  before  it,  and  then  touched 
very  naturally  on  the  sentry,  who  was  standing  ib 
front. 

"  Hush  I  Hush  !"  whispered  Anna  to  ibe 
chatterers,  "  recollect  we  are  only  separled  b;  * 
narrow  street.  The  young  man  might  easily  on- 
derstand  your  conversation,  and  would  he  not  ibcQ 
think  you  regarded  him  with  too  favourable  ejes. 
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.  In  a  ZDoment  all  the  twenty  little  faees^  the 
colour  of  crimson,  were  again  in  the  room ;  and  as 
people  are  often  too  zealous  in  repairing  the  mis- 
take  already  made,  or  throw  away  the  child  with 
the  water,  all  the  windows  were  immediately  closed, 
and  the  meet  sensitive  even  drew  the  curtains 
which  were  within  their  reach.  Anna  laughed 
heartily ;  the  playful  Titus  joined  in,  without  know- 
ing why;  and  the  girls  made  a  very  Babel  of 
tongues.  £ugenie  at  last  allayed  the  storm,  and 
placing  her  lianda  on  the  months  of  those  nearest 
kerad^ed,  perhaps  for  the  thousandth  time: — 

« Baron?  EisbergF  Sentinel?  What  is  it? 
Wbat  do  yoa  mean  ?  Tell  me/' 
k  She  had  struck  the  right  oord,  but  almost  too 
jnany  notes.  Clementine,  Auguste,  Sophie,  Hen- 
riette,  and  their  numeroos  sisters,  had  each  so 
much  to  relate  of  theyonng  Baron,  that  the  ques- 
tioner  conld  not  properly  understand.  At  last, 
what  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  was 
likewise  made  clear  to  her;  namely,  Hisberg's 
disaster,  the  Duke's  displeasure,  and  Leo*s  gay 
resigoation.  But  the  cause  of  <dl,  the  key  to  the 
riddle,  was  wanting ;  and  amongst  the  numerous 
mmoars  that  deluded  the  people  of  Nehrlingeo, 
there  was  not  one  which  ^>peared  to  her  wctfthy 
of  credit. 

The  Kanunerrathin  half  raised  herself  from  her 
seat,  bowed  her  Juno-like  head  to  the  assembly, 
sod  beckoning  awiay  with  her  right  hand  her 
curious  son,  said  secretly  and  importantly,  "All 
that  yon  have  just  related,  my  good  ladies,  does  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject.  Fortunately,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  give  you  better  information.  In 
the  capital  people  are  not,  as  you  know,  easily 
deceired,  for  there  one  is  at  the  fountain  head.*' 

They  all  grouped  themselves  attentively  round 
the  indolent  narrator.  Eugenie,  either  already 
acquainted  with  the  story,  or. not  very  curious 
about  it,  aat  apart,  seemingly  lost  in  her  own 
thoughts,  her  head  drooping,  her  hands  folded  on 
her  lap,  and  unremarked  by  the  rest,  who  were 
hanging  on  the  words  of  the  Kammerrathin. 

''First  of  all  then,  ladies,  to  begin  with  his 
Serene  Highness  our  Duke ;  but  only  a  few  words, 
namely,  that  be  is  a  severe  Prince,  does  not  permit 
many  jokea,  and  plays  still  fewer.*' 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  him,*'  chimed  in  the  chorus. 

"Well,"  proceeded  Madame  Liebeding.  "  next 
something  about  the  amiable  Prince  Ernst,  who  is 
not  known  bere^  for  the  excellent,  charming  young 
man  baa  not  long  retomed  from  his  travels.  He 
is  fair,  handsome,  young,  fiery — and — as  it  is  said, 
a  great  favourite  of  the  ladies.** 

"Ah,'*  exclaimed  the  chorus,  flattered. 

"  The  aforesaid  Bisberg,"  continued  the  Kam- 
merrathin, '^I  have  never  seen  him, — ^but  he  is 
said  to  be  a  handsome  man." 

"  Yes»  certainly,"  cried  the  loudest. 

"Bum,  yes,'*  drawled  the  re^t. 

"And  brought  up,  as  they  say,  with  th«  Prince,*' 
oontinned  Madam  Liebeding,  "joyful  was  the  meet- 
ing between  the  former  companions ;  at  least  so  it 


is  generally  reported.  But  sorrow  in  ordpe  soon 
followed.  Risberg  attacked  the  Prince  in  the 
English  garden — it  is  not  known  whether  with  a 
a  cutlass,  or  pistols — and  tried  to  wound  His 
Serene  Highness.  People  came.  The  Duke  was 
in  a  rage.  Beheading,  even  personal  chastisement, 
was  spoken  of ;  at  last  the  good  Prince  himself 
interceded,  and  somewhat  appeased  his  fattier,  so 
that  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  only  con- 
demned the  thoughtless  youth  to  serve  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  We  did  not  know  that  the  rash 
young  man  was  here — did  we  Eugenehen  ?  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  heard  of  it.*' 

Here  the  Kammerrathin*s  narrative  came  to 
an  end.  But  the  girls^  who  were  all  eager  for 
some  very  interesting  communication,  remained 
dissatisfied.  Similar  stories  were  circulating 
through  the  town,  and  no  information  from  the 
capital  was  requisite,  unless  thej  were  to  learn 
something  further.  The  charm  had  departed  from 
Madam  Liebeding's  lips,  and  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  window.  The  moon,  which  was  just 
rising,  now  reminded  them  that  it  was  time  to 
return  home. 

"  Oh  !*'  sighed  Clementine,  drawing  the  shawl 
tightly  round  her  shoulders;  "it  must  be  very 
frosty  outside.  The  poor  Baron  has  just  wrapped 
liimself  in  his  cloak,  and  is,  of  course,  impatiently 
waiting  to  be  relieved.*' 

"  Certainly,**  remarked  Henriette,  enveloped  up 
to  her  chin,  "the  uniform  is  not  very  becoming;  but 
I  much  prefer  the  young  man  in  lus  cloak,  coarse 
as  it  is,  to  that  great  Major  who  lives  near  the 
arsenal,  in  his  large  flowered  Turkish  dressing- 
gown,  as  he  looks  out  of  the  window  smoking  his 
horrid  pipe.*' 

"Ah,  Henriette,  don't  blaspheme,"  said  Anua, 
joking  goodnaturedly,  as  she  playfully  drew  to- 
gether the  springs  of  the  young  critic's  bonnet. 
"  The  Major  is  Eugenie's  lover,  has  already  pro- 
posed to  papa,  and  the  love — he  thinks — will  all 
come  afterwards,  quite  charmingly."  The  young 
ladies  laughed,  the  Kammerrathin  joined  in,  but 
Eugenie  could  not  sympathise  with  their  gaiety. 
The  moment  of  departure  alone  restored  her  to 
life,  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  a  suspicious  degree 
— for  she  embraced  her  friends  vehemently,  and 
kissed  them  hastily  as  if  delighted  to  see  them  ou 
their  road  home. 


CHAPTER  VT. 

"LiSTKN  for  a  moment,  good  Eugenie,**  began 
the  Kammerrathin,  when  they  had  all  departed; 
"I  am  tired  after  the  journey;  very  tired.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  my  betaking  myself  at  once 
to  bed  ?  My  Titus  is  already,  as  I  can  hear, 
quietly  asleep  on  the  floor  in  the  ante- room.  I 
must  take  the  dear  child  up  stairs ;  and  once  iu  my 
room  I  shall  be  detained  there  as  if  by  the 
attraction  of  a  thousand  magnets ;  you  know  I 
shall^so  good  night." 
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••Good  mght,  Victorie,"  answered  her  sister 
carelesslj,  "  sleep  well,  and  dream  of  your  good 
Liebeding,  who  is  now  pulling  silks  about,  will 
afterwards  content  himself  with  his  decoction  of 
apples,  and  then  like  yourself  go  contentedly  to 
sleep.  Anna  will  remain  with  me  until  I  follow 
your  example.'* 

•*  Willingly/'  replied  her  friend  goodnaturedly, 
^  for  the  Colonel  does  not  sup  at  home  to-night. 
A  glass  of  wine  and  some  cold  meat  will  be  at  our 
service  if  we  require  them.  All  household  cares 
are  at  an  end  for  today,  and  I  will  willingly  chat 
with  you  until  your  eyes  close." 

"  Mine  are  already  shut,"  said  Madame 
Liebeding,  who  took  up  Titus  in  the  ante-room, 
and  went  with  her  graceless  offspring  to  bed. 

The  two  friends  seated  themselves  on  the  sofa, 
pressed  each  other^s  hands,  and  regarded  each 
other  with  looks  of  inquiry  and  expectation. 

Eugenie  first  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "  I 
am  bom  to  be  unfortunate,  dearest  Anna,  and  want 
a  faithful  heart  to  which  I  can  confide  all  my 
troubles — yours,  in  fact,  my  good  sister." 

"  You  unhappy  P"  asked  Anna,  in  return ;  "  you ! 
joy  itself !  Well,  the  liveliest  people  are  not  always 
the  most  contented ;  but  no  tongue  can  guard  more 
carefully  than  mine  any  secret  which  may  have 
been  confided  to  me.  Therefore  speak  freely, 
dear." 

"  The  Baron  von  Eisberg — his  name  alone  is 
sufficient  to  awake  painful  feelings  in  my  mind,** 
continued  Eugenie,  "  his  misfortunes  are  a  reproach 
to  me ;  and  had  I  known  I  should  have  met  him 
here" 

"  Good  heavens  !  how  anxious  you  make  roe !" 
interrupted  her  frightened  friend,  "  the  Baron  ? 
proceed. 

She  refiected  for  a  few  moments,  collected 
herself,  and  began  :  '*  You  already  know  the  origin 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Schirmeok,  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  Guards,  and  how  I  became 
attached  to  him.  His  mother,  an  excellent  woman, 
in  limited  circumstances,  but  deserving  of  better, 
was  often  obliged  to  visit  the  Kammerrath  on 
business.  The  quiet  sympathy  which  Yictorie 
manifested,  attached  her  to  her,  and  this  at  first 
merely  casual  acquaintance,  ripened  into  so  close 
an  intimacy,  as  to  render  a  daily  intercourse  neces- 
sary. I  have  before  described  to  you  those 
dreadful  evenings  spent  by  my  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  together  with  Erau  von  Schirmeck,  and  the 
old  Financial  Secretary  Erasmus,  at  those  terrible 
games  of  cards,  which  began  exactly  at  six  o'clock, 
and  lasted  until  nine,  throughout  the  whole  win- 
ter and  spring,  each  day  just  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, only  more  ennuyant.  In  short,  I  exchanged 
r6Ies  with  Yictorie,  and  sat  quietly  asleep  behind 
her  chair,  regularly  waking  up  at  the  sound  of  the 
Lieutenant's  spurs,  who,  when  not  on  duty,  always 
appeared  at  nine  o'clock  to  escort  home  his  mother, 
to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached.  I  need  not 
relate  how  by  degrees  he  began  to  arrive  earlier, 
and  at  last  made  it  his  pleasant  duty  to  accompany 


her  and  pass  the  evening.    We  became  is  iDttnitfl 
as  though  we  had  been  acquainted  all  our  hres,  tod 
leanit  to  love  each  other.  But  thisbve  vis  aieeret 
from  my  short-sighted  brother-in-kw,  the  indolait 
Yictorie,  Albert's  mother,  and,  in  fut,  from  erery- 
body,  your  own  dear  self  excepted.  We  hadhopa 
of  being  able   to  marry ;   but  Albert  wished  to 
obtain  his  captaincy  before  formafly  proposing  for 
me,   and   I  advised  the  delay,  weU  knowiog  oj 
father's  prejudice  against  the  maniage  of  ym^ 
subalterns,  although  himself  fortune*!  son,  and  rnv- 
ried  to  my  mother  when  only  a  comet.    Albert'i 
hopes    seemed  in    a    fair    way  to  be  happilj 
realised.      Prince  Ernst   came  home,   asd  w 
appointed  by    the  Dake    Colonel  of  the  ngi- 
ment.  Albert*s  father  had  been  his  Serene  Higbea's 
first  tutor,  and  much  beloved  by  the  prioodj  boj. 
On  this  early  attachment  Sehirmaek  built  his  hopes. 
A  captaincy  became  vacant,  and  there  was  soon  do* 
lay  in  the  appointment ;  he  applied,  aonght  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  his  Colonel,  and  met  him  io  ths 
English  garden.    His  Highness  was  u  frifladlj  n 
ever  towards  him,  talked,  joked,  did  notoontradkt 
hb  hopes  of  promotion,  bat  aaked  why  he^  a  jov^, 
disinterested  man,  solicited  it  so  anxioosly.  Alhett 
is  frank,  and  mentioned  his  wish  of  marr^uig.  TIm 
Prince  asked  who  was  the  object  of  his  ebon. 
Schirmeok  sensibly  and  discreetly  enongh,  vitk> 
held  the  name,  the  engageipent  being  as  jet 
unknown  to  my  father.     Hia  Colonel,  bo&  a  friend 
and  lover  of  ladies,  then   inquired  the  phee  d 
the  future  bride's  abode.     Thus  driven  ^to  i 
comer,  he^betrayed|in  his  embarrassment  the  sqaire 
in  which  Liebeding  lived ;   bat,  probably  in  Ms 
confusion,  instead  of  mentioning  the  right  mDber, 
gave  that  of  the  opposite  hoase.    Then  the  seeia 
changed.     The  Prince  fiew  into  a  passion— for  in 
the  house  indicated  resided  a  beautiful  widow,  of 
noble  birth,  but  rather  eqniTOoal  eharaeter,  vlio 
long  had  been  loved,  andearefoUj  gnarded  hj  lam. 
At  first  his  anger  only  added  to  Albert's  svprae 
and  confusion ;  but  afterwarda  the  abuse  to  wbkl 
he  descended,  roused  hia  feeliogs  of  honoor.   He 
still  bore  calmly  all  that  jealousy  and  soom  oodd 
heap  upon  an  inferior,  bat  an  explanation  was  so 
longer  to  be  thought  of.     At  last  their  feO  fron 
the  Prince's  lips  some  expreaaiana  of  soom  ^ 
regard  to  the  unknown  lady,  and  Albert  fan^ 
roe  injured,  and  forgetting  in  whose  presenee  In 
stood,  immediately  demanded  that  they  sboold  be 
retracted.     His  Highness  then  treated  him  SeM 
en  bai  ;  Schirm^eck  oonld  not  hear  him  oat,  bat 
gave  way  to  his  passion,  and  waa  anawersd  aagrOr 
and  superciliously^  '  You  have  lost  the  Oq>ta^. 
Yoa  shall  never  marry  that  person  ;  and  bow  lesre 

me,  or' whilst  uttering  these  words,  Itinoe 

Ernst  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  wfaereopoa  AlbeH, 
the  thoughtless  Albert,  drew  his,  and  attaoked  hii 
Highness,  who  defended  himsdf.  The  wopoos 
cUshed,  a  man  sprang  oat  from  anoogst  tlie 
bushes — Risberg.  He  saw  the  Prinoe's  danger, 
and  drew  his  cutlass  on  Schirmeck,  vHio  tha^  re- 
called to  himself  by  the  xnterventioD  of  a  tbitd 
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parij,  beoame  la  a  momeDt  aware  of  the  abyss  on 
whose  brink  He  stood.  He  allowed  bis  weapon  to 
sink,  the  Prince  doing  the  same,  and,  forcibly  holding 
back  the  indignant  Baron,  £nist*s  noble  heart 
was  more  troubled  than  that  of  the  pale,  disarmed, 
criminal  before  him.  'People  are  coming,'  he 
qoiokly  called  out ;  '  Man,  it  is  as  much  as  your 
life  is  worth,  to  be  found  armed  against  your 
CdoneL  Ply,  escape,  and  await  my  orders  in  your 
own  house.'  Albert  immediately  fled,  much 
ashamed ;  but  it  was  high  time,  courtiers  and  gard- 
ners  lushed  in,  found  the  Prince  with  drawn 
svord,  crimson  with  anger,  and  still  holding  back 
the  Jagdjunker,  who  was  grasping  his  cutlass,  and 
wanted  to  pursue  the  fugitive.  'Bisberg  has 
attacked  the  Prince!'  was  immediately  the  cry 
throughout  the  eastle,  whilst  he,  of  course 
admonished  to  silenoe  by  a  knk  from  his  noble 
friend,  quietly  allowed  himself  to  be  arrested,  and 
confessed  nothing.  His  Highness  went  at  once  to 
his  father,  and  told  him  that  he  alone  was  to  blame. 
Thinking  there  was  nobody  in  the  park,  he  had 
inrited  Bisberg  to  make  a  few  passes  with  him,  in 
order  to  try  the  advantages  of  their  respective 
weapons,  the  awoid  and  cutlass.    He  had  mis* 


chicTOusly  irritated  his  opponent,  who,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  grew  rather  angry-^nd  that  was  all. 
The  Baron  confirmed  this  account  before  the  Duke ; 
but  that  severe  Prince  would  not,  as  his  son  had 
hoped,  allow  the  subject  to  drop ;  but  in  order  to 
instil  into  the  Jagdjunker  some  idea  of  military 
subordination,  sent  him  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  and 
placed  the  Prince  under  strict  arrest  for  some 
weeks.  Risberg*8  fate  was  hardly  made  known  to 
the  public  before  he  disappeared,  and  my  Albert 
was  saved.  I  had  this  account  from  his  own  true 
lips.  A  few  lines  from  Prince  Ernst  assured  him 
of  full  forgiveness  ;  but  he  is  humiliated,  and  his 
hopes  deferred,  for  the  Duke  himself  filled  up  the 
commission  during  his  son's  confinement ;  Bisberg 
has  been  brought  into  trouble,  and  Sohirmeck  can 
do  nothing  for  him,  must  be  silent,  or  else  sacrifice 
his  own  life  according  to  the  strictness  of  military 
law.  Pull  of  sorrow,  I  yielded  to  my  sister^a 
wishes,  and  accompanied  her ;  but  remorseless  fate 
still  pursues  me,  and  no  sooner  am  I  arrived,  than 
here  I  find  the  Baron,  who  for  Sohirmeck 's — for  my 
— for  our  sakes,  is  enduring  a  perfect  purgatory  of 
humiliation.  How  it  grieves  me,  and  what  would 
I  not  give  to  be  able  to  alleviate  his  late." 
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Hjutt  years  ago,  I  was  spending  the  autumn 
months  at  Gkorge  the  Third's  favourite  watering 
phuM  on  the  south  coast  of  Enghind.  My  home 
vas  with  a  widow  lady  and  her  daughters,  in  one 
of  a  row  of  houses  fronting  the  sea.  I  was  at 
the  tune,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  new  disciple, 
d^ently  pursuing  my  investigation  of  the  at- 
tractive science  of  phrenology ;  and  it  was  with 
no  small  satia&ction  that  I  one  day  carried  home 
to  my  rooms  in  triumph  a  human  skull,  that, 
unongst  many  more  elegant  curiosities,  had  come 
to  the  aootioneer's  hunmer  at  the  death  of  a 
physician  of  some  note.  I  had  become  the  pos- 
wasor  of  a  onrioua  relic  of  mortality.  A  part  of 
one  side  of  the  skull  had  been  sawn  away,  and  the 
Kmainder  scalped ;  but  the  whole  head  and  neck 
besides  had  bc«n  artificially  preserved,  and,  with 
perfect  ears,  nose,  and  eyelashes,  veins  injected 
vith  red  wax,  and  a  capital  set  of  bright  teeth, 
exhibited  by  wide  open  jaws,  here  was  a  some- 
what atarUing  caricature  of  a  form  that  probably 
had  been  loved  and  admired  before  death  had  pre* 
pared  it  for  the  service  of  the  surgeon  and  phre- 
nologist. I  had,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  my  acquisition  would  disturb  the  nerves  of  the 
sensible  household  with  whom  I  was  domesticated ; 
uid  far,  indeed,  was  I  from  apprehending  the 
mysterious  tale  of  alarm  to  which  my  unfortunate 
skull  presently  lent  its  darkened  countenance. 

The  akull  was  placed  on  a  shelf  in  an  ante-room 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  shells  and  sea- 


weed, and  the  multifarious  apparatus  and  materials 
of  a  school-boy  philosopher.  Por  several  weeks  it 
behaved  itself  with  perfect  propriety,  so  far  as  I 
observed;  nor,  though  everybody  in  the  house 
knew  there  was  a  souvenir  of  the  graveyard  in  my 
sanctum,  had  I  heard  of  its  disquieting  the  mind  of 
anyone.  When,  one  evening,  after  fingering  and 
noting  for  the  twentieth  lime  all  its  bumps,  I  re- 
placed it  on  the  comer  shelf,  and  sitting  down 
opposite,  looked  speculatively  up  at  it  in  the  twi- 
light, it  did  not  trouble  the  current  of  my  thoughts 
by  so  much  as  a  twinkle  of  its  cadaverous  eye-lid. 
Not  so  composed,  I  soon  found  out,  had  been 
some  late  evening  reflections  of  a  servant-girl,  who 
just  then  broke  in  upon  my  reverie  by  a  call  to  the 
tea  table.  As  she  opened  the  door  at  my  word,  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  shelf  in  the  dusty  comer 
drew  my  attention  to  Susan's  scared  expression 
of  face. 

"  Why,  Susan,"  said  I,  *'  upon  my  word  you 
look  frightened ;  you*re  afraid  of  the  skull  !'* 

"And  so'd  you  ha'  be'n  frightened,  if  you  ha* 
heard  it,"  retorted  Susan,  in  a  very  positive  way. 

''Heard  it!  Heard  what,  I  should  like  to 
know  P" 

"  Why  heard  that  man's  head  a  knockin'  of  itself 
agen  the  wall." 

"  Ho  1  ho  1"  cried  I  bursting  into  an  uproarious 
laugh,  that  made  Susan  start  as  if  the  skull  had 
there  and  then  commenced  nodding. 

But  Susan  looked  very  grave  indeed :    '*  0,  you 
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maj  laugh  if  joa  please,  If  ister^**  said  site,  **  but 
that  don*t  make  it  dillerent.  Missos  hare  heard 
it  too,  and  so're  the  joang  ladies,  and  they  kU  say 
that  they  can't  make  it  ont,  more'n  I  can." 

•«  Well,  but  rwJly  now,  Susan,"  said  I,  beginning 
to  think  that  what  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
**  Missns/*  and  the  '*  yonng  ladies,"  was  desening 
of  some  farther  inquiry,  ''what  is  it  you  haw 
heard  P  and  when  did  you  hear  it?" 

••When?  why  most  erery  night.  It  begins 
when  the  family's  all  a-bed,  about  half-past  eleven, 
and  alius  steps  when  the  clock  warns  for  tweWe. 
As  to  what  'tis,  Fye  'ha  told  'e.  Its  that  there 
thing  a  bumpin'  of  his  head  agen  the  wall/' 

"  But,  Susan,  have  you  seen  the  skull  'bumpin' 
of  his  head  K" 

'^  No ;  but  haven't  I  ksard  it,  nigh  ever  since 
the  skull  war  put  there.  And  only  last  night. 
Missus  and  me  went  into  the  room  with  a  candle, 
after  it  began" — 

••  Well,  did  it  nod  to  you  P" 

*'  No ;  it  stopped  while  we  was  there ;  but  it 
began  again  after.  Tis  rale  awful!  It  means 
murder,  or  something.** 

'*  Pho !  I  thought  you  were  more  sensible  people 
here.  You've  heard  some  one  at  work  in  the  next 
house,  to  be  sure — ^that's  all" 

**0,  don't  tell  me !"  said  Susan,  with  the  air  of 
a  person  who  was  not  going  to  be  kughed  out  of 
a  rational  conviction.  "  How  is  it  that  it  never 
happened  till  that  skull  came  here,  and  that  it  alius 
begins  at  half-past  eleven,  and  alius  finishes  afore 
twelve,  and  that  it  don't  sound  nowhere  else  but 
just  there  P  And  it  couldn't  be  done  by  nothin' 
else,  as  I  can  see  for.  It  goes  rap-tap-tap — it 
eouldn*t  be  nothin'  only  the  sknlL  What  do  they 
want  to  go  rap-tap-ti^  at  No.  9  for,  every  uigh^ 
at  half-past  eleven,  I  should  like  to  know?  If  I 
was  you,  Mr.  Jom,  Td  just  get  that  skull  buried. 
There'll  be  no  peace  in  this  house  till  'tis." 

"Well,  it  is  tea-time,  so  I  shall  hear  what  Mrs. 
y.  has  to  say  about  the  rappmg,"  replied  I,  fol- 
lowing the  maid  to  another  part  of  the  house. 

My  good  landlady  had  some  days  ago  had  her 
attention  called  by  Susan  to  mysterious  rappings 
near  midnight  on  the  wall  of  my  souvenir,  or 
laboratory,  or  workshop,  or  whatever  it  might  be 
termed.  She  and  her  daughter  had  all  been 
curious  enough  to  sit  and  listen ;  and  certainly 
they  had  heard,  more  than  once,  at  the  'witching 
hour,  sounds  extremely  like  tappings  on  the  waU 
behind  the  skull.  There  was  a  house  adjoining,  to 
be  sure,  and  possibly  it  was  the  sound  of  some- 
thing done  there,  through  a  thin  partition ;  but 
then,  what  in  the  world  could  the  people  next  door 
be  at,  to  produce  these  peculiar  noises,  night  after 
night,  and  invariably  in  the  last  half  of  the  last 
hour  of  the  twenty-four,  rather  than  at  any  other 
time  P  Whether  these  droll  noises  were  veritable 
spirit-rappings,  or  not,  I  found  that  neither  mistress 
nor  maid  had  gone  so  far  in  attempting  to  prove  as 
to  "  speak  to  it."  My  friends  at  the  tea-table, 
while  they  gave  their  testimony  in  corroboration  of 


Susan'a  story,  appeared  to  be  peiflexdl  betveea 
thinking  it  ftinny  and  thinking  it  strange.  There 
was  something  so  ludierous  in  the  idea  of  an  indi- 
vidnal  who  had  departed  this  life  two  centaries  tgo 
revisitif^  earth  to  bob  his  dried  oecipnt  agumt  i 
wall  for  the  sake  of  entertsaning  a  mpeetaUe 
family — ^"so  ludicrous,"  said  I,  fintendiDgtosiKnr 
Susan,  who  lingered  at  the  door,  that  "Miflns," 
and  the  "  young  ladies,"  had  not  eoaverted  me,) 
''that  if  the  fact  is  so,  I  am  of  opinion  ^  sbll 
never  contained  more  brains  than  it  does  tt  ttis 
moment ;  and  of  such  a  silly  g^t  I  do'nt  see  win 
need  be  alhdd ;"  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rapping  was  not  apirttual — ^what  «ai  itP 

As  I  was  interested  enough  to  deazre  tbt  I 
might  be  sununoned  next  time  to  hear  tiie  nfiptp 
fat  mysdf,  that  night  I  had  not  been  maj 
minutes  in  my  bedroom  before  Susan  wis  at  the 
door,  vHiispering  (lest,  I  suppose,  she  shouM 
frighten  either  herself  or  the  ghost),  "Ifs  oooie, 
Sir ;  sure.  Sir,  you'fi  be  sa^sfied  now."  I  v» 
quickly  down  stairs,  and  in  the  passage  !ei£ng  to 
the  closet  in  which  was  the  skull ;  there  was  nos 
a  posse  of  us,  listening  most  earnestly  to  faint 
tappings,  which  seemed  to  proceed  feoni  the  closeti 
and  sounded,  there  was  no  denying  it,  marrelionslj 
like  what  one  would  haye  expected  to  hear,  sap- 
posrag  the  remnant  of  humanity  on  the  alidf 
actually  were  .deliberately  trying  to  beat  oat  an 
idea  against  the  wall.  Now,  then,  old  fellov,  if 
you  are  really  guilty,  you  shall  be  caught  in  tbe 
act.  Lamp  in  hand,  I  valiantly  led  tlie  Tai^ 
opened  the  door,  and  in  we  walked.  We  vak 
some  bustle  in  entering^  by  way,  I  thioki  of  as- 
suring his  ghostship,  that  we  were  resolate  people. 
When  we  became  tnmqml  enough  to  obaem 
distinctly,  there  in  its  pb^  upon  the  shelf  wis  tlic 
faded  mask  of  a  soul,  leaning  back  againat  tk 
wall,  with  oountenanoe  slightly  uptomed  tovaidi 
the  ceiling,  rows  of  white  teeth  set  in  a  aardooie 
grin,  and  nose  at  an  ang^e,  affecting  the  snbfime  of 
scorn ;  but  all  as  still  as  the  most  wretdwdaeeptk 
thought  death  must  be.  The  rappmgs  had  oeawdt 
For  three  or  four  minutes  wo  were  afi  attenliaa, 
but  not  one  wag  of  his  wise  ears  £d  the  eoptj 
head-pieoe  youchsafe  us,  not  a  rap  was  to  hebeanl; 
and  if  the  skull's  animating  spirit  had  the  sUghtot 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  it  possessed  a  wosderfol 
command  over  the  facial  muscles.  The  do^ 
struck  twelye.  *•  No  wonder  he  dont  rap,*  ^ 
Susan;  "he  alius  do  stop  afore  twelve.'  Saaan 
was  bold  now,  she  was  satisfied  that  the  sapff' 
natural  manifestations  were  oyer  fat  the  nigbt; 
and  I,  bolder  still,  laid  hands  upon  the  ahU  u^ 
gently  bobbed  it  bade  against  the  wall  "'Hiafj 
it,  thafs  it  exactly,"  exdaimed  the  women,  im 
Susan  was  as  nervous  as  ever.  Indeed,  I  W»crt 
we  all  departed,  to  our  chambers  in  a  more  than 
usually  refiective  mood.  ^ 

The  next  evening,  to  prove  what  connexion  » 
rappings  had  with  the  skull,  I  put  the  latter  iai 
hat  box,  and  the  box  under  my  bed;  and,  w 
being  blessed  or  oozsed  with  so  ima^oattre  aw 
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as  MUM  folks,  my  slumbers  were  not  pcdroeptibly 
isiliieBoed  by  ibe  Tnanoeuvre.  Certainly  I  heard 
nu  spirit-rappings,  nor  did  Susan,  as  she  informed 
me  upon  inquiry ;  though  I  did  not  feel  sure  that 
she  had  not  retired  early  to  avoid  them,  for  the 
sleeping  Apartments  were  at  some  distance  from  my 
doeet.  Without  letting  her  know  that  I  had  tem- 
porarily removed  the  skull,  I  replaced  it  in  the 
closet,  and,  being  about  to  leave  the  town  for  a 
few  days,  desired  to  be  informed  particularly  on  my 
return  of  the  course  of  the  nippings.  Alta !  for 
my  ghost  story;  when  I  came  hoick,  it  was  a  joke. 
A  new  servant  girl  from  the  country  had  joined 
the  household  the  day  after  I  left.  An  honest, 
lusty,  malf(er-of-fact  wench,  was  Betty ;  but  I  am 
afraid  her  bump  of  ideality  WttS  sadly  deficient. 
The  rapping  continued,  and  Betty  heard  them,  and 
beard  Susan's  comments  on  them,  and  had  a  mind 
to  find  out  the  truth.  One  morning  she  was 
brushiiig  the  front  door  steps,  when  the  servant  at 
the  neit  house  was  similarly  engaged. 

"What  lots  of  puddings  and  pies  you  must 
make  in  your  house!*'  remarked  Betty  to  her  neigh* 
hour,  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  way. 

'<  Puddings  and  pies  f  Ffti\  I  don't  see  'em," 
was  the  rejoinder. 

"Why  don^t  I  hear  you  chopping  up  suet  every 
night  till  tweWe  o'clock  P" 

"0,  tis'nt  suet — it's  tea-weed,**  said  the  girl; 
who,  it  appears,  had  got  some  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  ha^l  been  recommended  to  apply  sea- 
weed poultices  fr^h  every  night.  The  spirit-rap- 
pings had  been  nothing  more  than  the  sound  of  our 
neighbour's  servant  girl  pounding  sea-weed  with 
a  stone  upon  a  block  in  a  spare  room  just  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  parti-wall  of  my  closet.  The 
skull  was  never  accused  of  any  more  such  mis- 
chief. 

Ten  years  after  I  was  in  New  York,  and  heard 
spirit-rappinga  which  were  listened  to  reverentially 
by  hundreds  of  persons.  The  New  Englanders, 
IS  all  the  world  knows,  have  developed  this  branch 
of  '*  science  "  into  an  art,  which  is  the  support  of 
a  new  profession.  There  are  several  establishments 
in  York  city,  where,  for  the  contemptibly  low  tri- 
bale  of  eo  cents  to  pay  the  services  of  a  "  me- 
dium," you  can  be  introduced  to  your  reverend 
great-grandmother,  or  hold  an  hour's  conversation 
with  any  other,  whom  you  may  for  the  nonce  feel 
more  interested  to  speak  with,  of  the  people  who 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
Adam  to  our  days. 

Having  seen  in  the  papers  an  announcement  that 
on  a  certain  evening  there  would  be  a  *'  public  test 
of  Spiritualism,"  at  the  Stnyvesant  Institute, 
Broadway,  to  the  said  Institute  (doubtless  named 
in  the  memory  of  the  tenowned  Peter  the  Head- 
strong, last  Dutch  Governor  of  New  York,)  I  re- 
paired at  the  hour  appointed,  and  was  admitted  in 
consideration  of  a  York  shilling.  A  good  number 
of  people  were  assembled  in  a  dimly-lighted  hall« 
arranged  amphitheatre  fashion,  and  I  judged  from 
the  tenour  of  casual  remarks  made  whilst  waiting 


for  the  appeuance  of  the  lecturer,  that  the  major 
part  of  the  audienoe  were  **  believers."  The  Stny- 
vesant Institute  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spirit- 
ualists. For  a  long  time  before  there  had  been  hi* 
weekly  lectures  here  on  spiritualism,  illustrated  by 
spirit  manifestations,  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Jackson 
Davis  and  his  associate  medium,  Mrs.  Ooan.  In  due 
course  these  two  persons  made  their  appearance. 
Mrs.  Coan,  a  woman  of  about  thirty,  having  the  look 
of  a  respectable  tradesman's  wife,  took  her  seat  in  a 
chair,  behind  an  oblong  taMe  on  the  platform,  and 
Mr.  Davis  stepped  in  front,  and  delivered  his  in- 
troductory remarks.  He  sketched  the  history  of 
the  new  philosophy,  and  waxed  eloquent  in  des- 
scribing  the  grand  results  to  which  it  was  leading 
the  world.  He  hoped  that  bye  and  bye  a  spirit- 
medium  w»uld  be  developed  in  every  family ;  when, 
instead  of  spending  our  leisure  time  in  amusing 
frivolities,  or  idle  superstitions,  we  should  assemble 
round  the  social  health  to  renew  oar  communion 
with  loved  friends  and  relatives  who  were  amongst 
the  defunct.  Death  would  no  longer  be  a  separation, 
for  all  who  remained  in  the  flesh  would  bold  free 
interoourse  with  all  who  had  gone  to  the  spiiit- 
worid.  Of  course,  there  was  opposition  to  be  ex- 
pected— from  the  parsons  espeeialiy,  for  their  bread 
and  butter  (said  Mr.  Davis)  was  in  jeopardy ;  and 
he  gave  us  the  usnal  examples  of  good  people  who 
had  been  persecuted,  and  emineat  disooveries  Uint 
had  been  denied.  But  I  have  nerer  been  able  to 
avoid  a  little  suspicion  of  this  kind  of  rfaetoiio 
since  I  heard,  at  Dorchester  assises,  an  ingenious 
and  elaborate  defence  made  by  a  notable  febn ; 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  adduced  his- 
torical examples,  from  the  times  of  Christ  and  of 
Socrates,  to  his  own  time,  of  illmsed  philosophers, 
and  innocent  men  condemned.  The  lecturer  con- 
cluded by  proposing  that  the  andienoe  should  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  gentlemen,  who  should 
come  on  the  platform,  and  test  the  "  numifesta* 
tions."  Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ar- 
ranging the  nomination  of  the  conmittee,  but  at 
length  a  suggestion  was  adopted  that  all  whoso 
names  began  with  A  ^ould  stand  up,  and  one  of 
them  be  selected  as  a  comnutteeman ;  then  all  whoso 
names  began  with  B,  one  to  bo  sdeoted ;  and  so 
on.  Dr.  Achilli,  whose  contests  in  the  London 
law  courts  with  Dr.  Newman  havn  made  his 
name  familiar  enough  to  the  public,  happened  to 
be  present,  and  he  was  the  first  appointod  on  the 
committee.  Four  other  names  were  selected,  ap- 
parently without  preconcert,  mine  being  one  of 
them. 

The  committee  went  on  to  the  platform,  sad 
first  looked  under  and  about  the  taUe  to  assure 
themselves  that  no  rapping  apparatus  was  connected 
with  it.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  discovered.  Wo 
then  took  our  seats  at  the  table.  Dr.  Achilli  sat 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  medium,  I  opposite  to 
her,  and  the  other  three  gentlemen  on  her  left. 
The  lecturer  explained  the  course  of  procedure. 
Each  member  of  the  committee,  in  turn,  was  to 
write  on  half-a-doaen  slips  of  paper  as  lasny  Gunst* 
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ian  names,  one  on  each  slip,  of  deceased  penons 
whom  he  had  known  when  alive,  one  of  whom 
might  be  expected  to  signify  his  or  her  presence 
by  rapping,  and  was   then  to  be  asked  questions, 
such  as  could  be  answered  by  "Yes  or  No,  which 
would  test  individuality.     The  spirits,  we  were 
informed,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  rapping  once 
when  they  meant  no,  twice  for  dcmbt/ul^  and  three 
times  for  yea.     Dr.  Achilli  commence^  and  having 
written  three  or  four  names,  folded  the  slips  of 
paper,  and  gave  them  to  the  medium.     Mrs.  Coan 
was  provided  with  a  card,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  printed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  on  the 
other  side  figures,  and  a  pencil.     She  placed  the 
sUps  of  paper  on  the  table  before  her,  looked  at 
them  intently  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  in  a 
mysterious  whisper,  said,  "Are  either  of  these  spirits 
present  f"    After  a  repetition  of  the  question, 
there  was  heard  a  low  rap-tap-tap,  which  fancy 
said  proceeded  from  the  centre  of  the  table.     "  Is 
it  th^  P**  asked  the  medium,  taking  up  one  of  the 
slips  (fine  rap ;)    "  or  this  P  (ow  rap ;)  "  or  this  ?" 
{three  raps.)    The  last  slip  taken  up  was  hiid  aside, 
and  as  the  medium  moved  her  pencil  rapidly  over 
the  alphabet  on  the  card,  we  heaid  raps  every  now 
and  then.    She  presently  wrote  a  name  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and   a^ed  Dr.  Achilli  if  that  was  the 
aame  written  on  the  slip  to  which  there  came  three 
raps.    The  name,  Ibelieve,  was  Mary,  and  the  Doc- 
tor said  it  was  right.     He  wished  to  know  of  the 
vfmSi  what  relation  she  bore  to  him,  and,  by  the 
lecturer's  direction,  wrote  down  several  words  ex- 
pressing relationship,  amongst  which  was  the  right 
one.     Pointing  to  each  word  successively,  with  his 
pencil,  he  asked,  "Is it  this  P  or  this  P'*  and  when 
he  came  to  the  word  mother,  there  were  three  raps. 
Mary,  Dr.  Achilli  said,  was  his  mother.     He  asked 
the  spirit  where  she  died  P  and  having  written  the 
names  of  several  places  in  Italy,  we  heard  three 
raps  when  he  pointed  to  the  word  Fiiorbo ;  which, 
he  said,  was  a  true  answer.     In  a  similar  way,  he 
was  told  the  year  in  which  the  spirit  died,  and  her 
age  at  death.    All  his  questions,  the  Doctor  told  the 
audience,  in  his  strong  Italian  accent,  were  correctly 
answered ;  they  were  such  as  only  his  mother  could 
reply  to  ;  and  he  had  no  objection  to  make.    Two 
others  of  the  committee  succeeded  in  calling  up 
spirits,  which  appeared  to  reply  to  their  questions 
with  wonderful  accuracy  and  intelligence.     When 
it  came  to  my  turn,  I  was  careful  so  to  write  the 
names,  and  so  to  fold  the  slips,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  anybody  but  myself  to  know  what  was 
written  without  opening  the  paper.     I  handed  my 
half-dozen  slips  to  the  medium.    She  poked  them 
about  with  her  pencil,  (^ed  them  earnestly  enough, 
and  several  times  asked,  "  Are  either  of  these  spirits 
present  P'*  but  there  came  not  a  rap.     "  None  of 
these  spirits  appear  to  be  present/'  said  she ;  "  do 
yon  know  any  other  inhabitants  of  the  spirit-world  P*' 
I  wrote  six  fresh  names,  and  after  the  fifth  com- 
mitteeman had  held  as  satisfactory  a  conference  as 
the  others  with  a  departed  friend,  I  presented  them 
to  the  medium,    She  pored  over  these  also  to  no 


purpose  i  none  of  the  people  under  the  taUs  vera 
of  my  acquaintances.  "  Your  friends  do  not  seen 
disposed  to  talk  to  you  this  eveuiog,"  said  Kri 
Coan.  "  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  I,  "ktm 
try  once  more."  This  time  I  wrote  names  of  pet' 
sons  I  knew  nothing  about,  but  the  result  vas  the 
same.  Such  shy  or  uncourteona  spirits  I  did  aot 
know  how  to  deal  with.  I  thought  since  nj  ovn 
friends  were  dumb,  I  could  perhaps  exchange  a  vd 
with  some  of  the  spirits  that  Aoi spoken;  bat  ike 
medium  said  that  probably  the  spirits  would  oolj 
speak  to  persons  whom  they  knew.  If  lo,  aoae 
of  them  there  present  knew  me,  for  u  vaindul  I 
try  to  get  a  monosyllable  ont  of  either  of  them: 
though  one  made  communications  peooliailj  in- 
teresting to  the  party  who  had  evoked  it.  It  as- 
sumed to  be  the  spirit  of  the  committeemaa's 
father-in-law,  who  had  departed  this  life  at  Bostoa 
ten  day's  before,  and  who  noV  said  that  be  bid 
left  his  daughter's  husband  30,000  doUaxs.  Ik 
gentleman  said  that  the  respected  defonet  hid  al- 
ways promised  that  he  would  leave  him  50  cents; 
the  will  was  not  opened  yet,  and  if  the  kgu? 
should  turn  out  to  be  30,000  doDars  instead  of  50 
cents,  the  fact  should  go  forth  to  the  world  in  ia- 
contestible  proof  of  the  truth  of  spiritoalisD.  I 
did  not,  however,  afterwards  hear  of  the  fact  ia 
question  having  gone  forth. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  went  home  from  tlie 
Stuyvesant  Institute  sceptical  as  ever.  Then^ 
dium  had  most  likely  the  means  of  prodnciiii^  tie 
rapping  about  her  person,  and  that  admitted,  ill 
the  performances  were  within  easy  reach  of  uj 
sharp  observer.  Some  of  the  names  ooold  hire 
been  read  at  the  back  of  the  folded  pipen  from 
the  pencil  indentations.  Those  written  h;  Br. 
Achilli,  the  medium  might  have  read  while  he  vu 
writing.  In  answering  the  questions,  vhen  tlM 
querist's  pencil  rested  on  a  woni,  there  voold  be 
given  one  rap ;  if  the  word  were  not  the  coneet 
answer,  the  pencil  would  be  promptly  moved  totbe 
next ;  should  it  linger  long  enough  for  two  npi. 
signifying  doubtful,  it  would  certainly  be  oored 
on ;  or  if  it  still  rested  on  the  word,  the  medhia 
would  be  safe  in  giving  three  raps,  as  an  afBnnatiTt, 
(unless  she  bad  to  deal  with  a  mischievous  8cq>ttf)* 
Dr.  Achilli,  I  have  no  doubt,  .was  deceived.  As  1 
learnt  from  a  sermon  he  preached  in  the  Uniretal- 
ist  church  the  following  Sunday,  hehadyembefon 
entertained  views  somewhat  similar  to  Uiose  of  tbe 
spiritualists ;  and  he  must  have  come  to  the  aicet- 
ing  prepared  to  believe  supernatural  cirenmstaaees 
on  very  slight  evidence,  v  Two  other  memben  of 
the  committee,  if  I  am  not  warranted  in  proDOifr 
ing  them  confederates  of  the  leoturer,  wen  ebe  m 
predisposed  on  the  side  of  this  spiritual  BOBseai^ 
that  they  would  have  believed  the  man  in  the  aioQi 
was  peering  at  them  through  a  loignease,  if  ^ 
rappers  under  the  table  had  told  them  so. 

In  further  elucidation  of  the  character  of  tk 
Stuyvesant  Institute  exhibition,  I  transcnbe  the 
following  account  of  a  teance  at  Mrs.  Cow's 
private  residency,  112i  Grand-Street,  £n»i  a  stat^ 
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ment  published  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  New  York 
jonrnaJ,  the  writer  of  which  solemnly  dbclaims 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration  : — "  Having  notified 
Mrs.  Coan  of  the  subject  of  our  yisit,  we  were 
requested  to  take  seats  around  a  table  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  a  plainly-furnished  apartment.  We 
complied,  and  several  minute  scraps  of  paper  were 
Landed  to  us,  upon  which  we  were  requested  to 
write  the  names  of  friends  deceased.  Having 
vritten  the  names  of  several  friends  who  have 
gone  '  to  that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns,' 
ve  also  appended  the  signatures  of  several  who 
are  'still  in  the  flesh/  We  were  then  requested 
to  indicate  with  the  pencil,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  (if  present)  would  announce  itself.  The 
notifications,  be  it  understood,  were  to  be  either 
negative  or  affirmative,  one  rap  indicating  the 
former  answer,  and  three  the  latter.  Our  pencil 
passed  over  the  names  of  parties  known  to  be 
deceased,  but  an  affirmative  answer  of  presence 
was  given  when  we  came  to  the  name  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  For  the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were 
placed  in  contiguity  with  royalty,  and  our  queries 
were  responded  to  with  a  frankness  far  from 
characteristic  of  the  Emperor  when  living  (for  that 
he  has  passed  into  the  spirit  world  it  would  be 
scepticism  to  question  ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  next 
European  arrival  will  confirm  our  informatiou  of 
his  decease.)  Louis  Napoleon  expressed  his 
willingness  to  answer  any  question  propounded  to 
him,  and  having  some  doubt  of  the  legitimacy  of 
his  burth,  we  asked  who  was  his  father?  The 
medium  informed  us  that  it  was  necessary  to  write 
down  some  names,  and  the  spirit  would  answer 
when  we  came  to  the  right  one.  In  accordance 
with  these  instructions,  we  wrote  down  a  number 
of  signatures,  not  forgetting  the  reputed  father,  or 
the  suppositious  admiral.  The  spirit  of  Louis 
Napoleon  answered  us  promptly  in  the  negative, 
until  we  came  to  the  final  name  in  our  enumeration, 
which  can  1>e  found,  we  believe,  in  the  preface  to 
Martin  Chuzslewit,  and  then  it  rapped  with  an 
energy  most  emphatic.  The  literary  world  is 
hereby  apprised,  from  his  own  lips,  that  the  *Lord 
2fo  Zhoo  ia  Louis  Napoleon's  father.'  Perfectly 
convinced  in  our  own  minds  of  the  pre- 
science of  the  spirit,  we  now  abdicated  the 
pencil  in  favour  of  one  of  our  friends,  and  the 
spirit  of  Absalom  responded  promptly  to  his  behest. 


We  ascertained  that  Biblical  information  is  singu- 
lurly  defective  with  regard  to  Absalom's  career. 
He  told  us  that  he  fought  under  Lawrence,  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  died  of  delirium  tremens,  at  the 
Sing  Sing  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
England.  Another  anxious  inquirer  was  told  that 
his  mother  (alive  and  well)  died  of  dropsy  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Erie,  and  that  his  brotljer  was 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Botany  Bay,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  medium  and  her  Israelitish  gentle- 
man attendant  were  much  pleased  at  our  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  at  the  responses  we 
received,  and  at  their  solicitations  we  again  re- 
sumed the  pencil.  We  first  wrote  down  the  names 
of  deceased  friends.  Here's  the  list : — Senecn, 
Ben  Johnson,  Gibbs,  the  pirate,  Julius  Ciesar, 
and  Queen  Antoinette.  Seneca  and  Ben  John- 
son were  discreetly  silent,  but  Gibbs,  the  pirate, 
signified  his  presence  by  three  raps,  and  his  willing- 
ness  to  answer  any  questions  propounded  by  three 
more.  We  take  our  queries  and  the  answers 
verbatim  et  literatim  from  our  notes.  Were  you 
convicted  of  bigamy,  and  beheaded  by  Charles  I.  ? 
— Yes !  Did  you  ever  fight  a  duel  with  Napoleon 
Bonaparte? — Yes.  Was  Queen  Cleopatra  your 
cousin P — Yes!  Did  you  ever  play  whist  with 
Oliver  Cromwell  ? — Yes !  Did  jou  ever  set  the 
North  River  on  fire  ? — Doubtful,  there  being  two 
raps  to  this  question,  which  is  supposed  to  imply 
uncertainty.  Is  Dr.  Ingrahan  a  humbug  ? — Yes. 
The  response  to  this  question  was  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  during  the  evening.  Was  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Lang  a  Frenchman  ? — No !  Is  your  questioner 
the  husband  of  Rhoda  Wakeman  P — Yes  !  We 
dropped  the  pencil,  and  confessed  our  disinclination 
to  put  any  more  questions.  This  closed  the  inter- 
view. A  more  unmitigated  humbug  we  never 
participated  in." 

My  spirit-rapping  experiences,  as  the  reader  may 
well  conclude,  have  not  had  a  tendency  to  make 
me  credulous  in  such  matters.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  maintain  that  I  am  a  dispassionate  inquirer 
after  facts,  and  desire  no  more  edifying  incident 
upon  a  "  midnight  dreary"  than  that — 

While  Pm  nodding,  nearly  nflppiog, 
Saddeoly  there  come  a. tapping. 
As  of  some  one  gently  rapping, 

Bapping  at  my  chamber  door. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  APPEAL,  AND  PEERS  FOR  LITE. 


The  House  of  Commons  having  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  rejected  the  Appellate  Juris- 
diction Bin,  the  attention  of  the  Government  will, 
no  doubt,  be  directed  during  the  recess  to  some 
other  measure  for  improving  the  court  of  final 
appeal.     It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  conside- 


ration whether  the  plan  originally  proposed,  of 
creating  life  peers,  might  not  be  the  roost  aatisfae* 
tory  mode  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  if  the 
House  of  Lords  could  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to 
give  up  their  objections  to  such  creations. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  dircctug  the  at- 
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tention  of  oar  readers  to  this  subject,  we  propose 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  important  constitu- 
tional question  whicli  was  raised  on  the  creation  of 
Baron  Parke  (now  Lord  Wenslejdale)  a  peer  for 
life. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  loyal  or  constitutional 
right  of  prerogative  claimed  by  the  Crown ;  for 
most  men  will  readily  admit,  that  if  the  asserted 
exercise  of  the  right  of  the  Grown  to  create  peers 
for  life  be  not  legal  or  constitutional,  no  motives 
of  expediency  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  any 
weight.  It  seems  admitted  on  both  sides  that  no 
creation  of  a  peer  for  life,  with  a  right  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  has  occurred  within  the  last  three 
or  four  hundred  years.  It  is  agreed,  howerer,  that 
prior  to  this  period,  the  Crown  occasionally  created 
peers  for  life,  and  that  such  right  was  never  then 
called  in  question.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  contended 
that  the  time  when  these  peerages  were  created 
were  periods  of  riot  and  tumult,  and  that  no  pre- 
cedent drawn  from  such  times  should  be  considered 
of  any  importance.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  constitutional  rights  were 
acquired  in  unsettled  times ;  and  yet  no  objection 
has  been  taken  to  them  on  that  account. 

The  principal  objection,  however,  urged  against 
the  preseut  exercise  of  the  prerogative  is  that  of 
diiuctude.  It  is  said  that  if  three  hundred  years 
are  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  form  of  the  constitu- 
tion, no  time  can  suffice.  It  is  also  contended 
that  DO  precedents  are  of  any  value  which  have 
not  occurred  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  when 
the  constitution,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  as- 
sumed its  present  settled  form,  and  became  estab- 
lished on  a  new  basis,  the  Crown  no  longer  being 
possessed  of  hereditary  prerogative,  but  deriving 
thenceforth  its  powers  and  its  privileges  from  the 
people. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  argument  of  dii- 
uetude,  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  ia  a  great 
difference  between^the  exercise  of  rights,  which 
have  lain  dormant  for  a  long  time,  which  do 
not  obstruct  or  affect  the  rights  or  privileges  of 
others,  and  those  where  the  assertion  of  the  al- 
leged rights  is  opposed  to  rights  already  existing. 
In  the  present  case,  it  would  be  difficidt  to  show 
any  right  or  privilege  upon  which  the  exercise  of 
the  present  right  of  prerogative  infringes. 

AVith  regard  to  the  Bevolution  of  1688  being 
considered  as  the  limit  for  precedents  on  the  present 
question,  those  who  urge  this  argument  entirely 
overlook  the  history  and  nature  of  our  oonstitution. 
It  is  the  constant  practice  of  all  writers  on  our 
history  and  constitution  to  refer  with  satisfaction 
to  Magna  Charta  as  the  fonndation  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  and  to  deduce  from  thence,  during 
the  succeeding  ages,  a  regular  form  of  government, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  gradually  arose, 
and  our  constitution  became  framed.  During  all 
this  period,  we  arc  frequently  informed,  that  rights 
conferred  by  Magna  Charta  became,  indeed,  occa- 
sionally dim  and  obscure,  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown 
was  frequently  uppermost,   and   effectual  checks 


were  wanting  to  restrain  oppression.    The  i 
however^  remkined,  though  no  remedies  existed  fot 
enforcing  them  with  effect. 

Then  came  the  Eevolution  of  1688.  The  peo- 
pie  saw  that  the  mere  right  to  liberty,  without  u 
effectual  remedy  against  its  infringement,  vis  a 
shadow,  indeed.  The  great  end  and  object  there- 
fore, of  the  settlement,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  He- 
volution,  was  not  to  frame  an  entirely  nev  coosti- 
tution,  but  clearly  to  ascertaia  its  honndaries,  to 
define  its  limits,  and  to  provide  effectoal  remedies 
against  the  infringement  of  known  and  nodoalitfd 
rights.  That  this  is  apparent,  is  dear  from  t!ie 
fact,  that  neither  the  declaration  of  rights,  nortLe 
bill  of  rights  founded  upon  it,  contams  erea  u 
allusion  to  many  of  the  undeniable  rights  of  the 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  The  right  of  tlie 
Crown  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  create  peen,  t? 
confer  honours,  are  not  even  mentioned.  The  pii* 
vileges  of  the  Houses  of  Pariiament  are  not  cliiaed 
or  asserted.  Now  it  is  perfectly  obrious  that  kii 
the  intention  been  to  create  an  entirely  nev  fbra 
of  government,  without  reference  to  that  vhiek 
had  preceded  the  Eevolution,  a  very  different  cosne 
would  have  been  adopted.  Hie  effect  of  idoit- 
ting  the  argument,  that  no  precedents  are  aniliiilt 
except  those  which  have  taken  place  siooe  tbe 
Revolution,  would  go  a  great  way  towards  des- 
troying those  impressions  of  our  consiitntionviiici 
all  constitutional  writers  are  so  careful  to  incoIoK 
The  argument  proves  too  much.  Again,  no  oae 
would  contend,  that  at  the  Revolution  etery  cod- 
stitational  question  was  so  far  set  at  rest.  SererJ 
great  and  important  questions  have  been  sioee 
decided.  May  not  such  questions  still  arise,  etes 
in  our  own  day  P  In  such  a  case,  the  matter  mut 
be  decided — not,  indeed,  arbitrarily  and  at  rsndoa, 
or  from  motives  of  expediency,  but  according  to 
the  established  rules  and  maxims  of  the  coastits- 
tion. 

Still,  another  argument  advanced  0,  thit  the 
creation  of  peerages  for  life  would  destroj  tie 
hereditary  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vliid 
it  is  strongly  urged,  is  necessarily  inherent  in  ^ 
constitution  of  that  body.  Now,  this  rcasocir: 
would  be  all  powerful,  if  the  intention  »««;« 
supersede  entirely  the  existing  mode  of  eres!  1 
peers,  and  of  establishing  an  altogether  new  ^ 
tice — which  L<i  not  the  case.  It  is  notproposMto 
alter  or  affect,  in  any  material  degree,  the  iw^tofy 
character  of  the  House  of  Lords.  IlKie  is  > 
homely  English  proverb  which  says,  one  swiUo' 
does  not  make  a  summer.  The  ooessional  aom 
of  a  few  life  peers  would  not  destroy,  or,  in  J^^ 
perceptible  manner,  diminish  or  ohscore  the 
^«/i/ary  equality  of  the  upper  House,  no  bk« 
than  the  admission  into  the  lower  House  of » w* 
Jews  would  destroy  the  Christian  charader  of  tW 
assembly.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessiijtt 
trouble  our  readers  with  any  abstruse  learamgo* 
the  present  question,  with  refcrcDce  to  the  v^ 
mode  of  creating  peers,  and  the  particulars  oiW 
early  creations  of  life  peers.  It  appears,  that  ^ 
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were  anciently  summoned  by  writ  simply,  and 
Bometimes  to  one  Parliament  and  not  again ;  some- 
times an  intervening  Parliament  was  omitted,  and 
the  peer  called  to  a  subsequent  Parliament.  Again, 
a  peer  was  frequently  summoned  during  bis  life, 
and  his  heir  was  not ;  and  again,  the  ancestor  was 
sometimes  passed  over,  and  the  heir  summoned. 
So  that  no  regular  course  seems  originally  to  have 
heen  adopted.  Peerages,  also,  were  originally 
ah'enable  with  the  baronies  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. In  fact,  a  peerage  always  pre-supposed  a 
barony,  and  thb  is  the  reason  why,  at  the  present 
day,  peers  are  always  created  as  barons  of  such  a 
place.  In  truth,  the  old  opinion  was,  that  the 
bishops  only  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
legal  fiction  of  a  barony  being  attached  to  their 
revenue,  in  right  of  which  the  owners  formerly  sat 
in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  writ  of  summons 
merely  did  not  confer  on  the  person  who  was  sum- 
moned the  rights  of  a  peer,  but  on  his  taking  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  himself,  and  his  general 
heirs  became  ennobled.  The  old  mode  of  creating 
peers  by  writ  became  superseded  by  the  modern 
practice  of  letters  patent,  in  which  the  heirs  who 
are  to  take  are  always  named. 

The  views  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the 
legal  and  constitutional  writers  vary  a  good  deal ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
matter,  the  preponderance  of  authority  is  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  the  Crown  being,  in  strictness,  both 
legal  and  constitutional. 

T7e  shall  now  say  a  few  words  with  reference  to 
the  expediency  of  a  creation  of  peers  for  life,  which 
is,  in  truth,  the  branch  of  the  question  which  is 
chiefly  impugned.     The  immediate  cause  of  the 
elevation  of  Sir  James  Parke  to  the  peerage  was 
to  strengthen   the   appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords.     It  seems  generally  admitted — 
admitted,  too,  by  the  Lords  themselves,  who  till 
lately  strenuously  defended  their  appellate  court 
■—that  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  the  realm  is 
in  a  position  disgraceful  to  the  country  generally, 
^d  oppressive  to  the  suitors  who  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  it  as  a  court  of  final  appeal  from  real  or 
supposed  error  of  law  in  the  court  below.     The 
easiest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  removing  this 
inconvenience  and  injustice  was  to  create,  from 
time   to   time,    some   of    our   principal  lawyers, 
whether  judges  or  retired  barristers,  life  peers. 
The  fortunes  of  most  of  these  learned  persons 
would   not   admit  of  their   accepting  hereditai-y 
peerages ;    and  this  was  the  only  practicable  mode 
of  obtaining  their  services  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Besides,  this  right  of  the  prerogative  might,  with 
great  advantage,  be  occasionally  exercised  in  other 
cases.     It  has  frequently  been  made  the  subject  of 
remark,  that  distinguished  generals  and  admirals, 
and  men  eminent  in  the  medical  profession,  or  dis- 
tinguished in  science  and  literature,  or   the  fine 
arts,  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
b(»cau8C  their  private  income  would  not  admit   of 
their  accepting  the  honour.     It  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  such  men  as  these  would  add  lustre 


and  dignity  to  the  House  of  Peers,  while  such  an 
occasional  elevation  to  the  peerage  would  be  a 
graceful  and  well-merited  compliment  to  the  pro- 
fessions of  those  who  were  fortiinate  enough  to 
obtain  the  honour.  A  man  eminent  in  soience, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  may,  by  the  prestige  of 
his  name,  support  the  dignity  of  a  peer ;  while,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  descend  to  his  heirs,  the  honour 
would  be  a  mere  incumbrance  to  them.  But  then, 
it  is  said,  that  if  the  right  to  create  such  peerages 
were  conceded,  the  Ministers  for  the  time  being 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  sioamp  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  occasion  of  their  refusing  to  pass 
any  measure  which  the  Ministry  of  the  day  wished 
to  carry.  In  support  of  this  view  two  memorable 
instances  m  our  annals  are  brought  forward.  But 
the  exceptions  prove  the  rule,  as  the  lawyers  say. 
The  fact,  that  since  the  Revolution  only  two 
instances  occur,  and  in  only  one  of  which  the 
creations  were  actually  carried  into  effect,  seems  to 
show  exclusively  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  rulers, 
such  .an  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  prerogative 
could  not,  in  a  constitution  like  our  own,  be 
safely  resorted  to.  In  the  reign,  too,  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  people  had  not  the  same  power,  as  in  our  own 
time,  of  expressing  their  opinions,  or,  at  least,  the 
same  opportunities ;  and  yet,  the  murmurs  of  the 
Peers  themselves  on  receiving  the  new  members, 
and  the  discontent  of  the  country,  were  such  as 
effectually  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any 
similar  attempt. 

At  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill,  a  great  crisis 
was  impending.  If  the  much-loved  bUl  was 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  revolution 
would  probably  have  been  the  result,  or,  at  least, 
the  country  generally  was  in  such  a  fever  of  ex- 
citement that  ^any  measure,  however  extrene, 
seemed  justifiable  by  the  Ministry  of  that  period. 
There  also  is  good  ground  for  contending  that  the 
threatened  accession  of  peers  was  never  really 
intended  to  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  it  was  held 
as  a  sword  over  the  Upper  House,  and  the  threat 
had  the  desired  effect.  Without  doubt  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, without  going  beyond  a  threat,  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  the  time  when  this  occurrence  took 
place  stands  alone,  and  unprecedented,  and  it  is 
scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  any 
such  necessity  should  again  arise.  If  it  does, 
however,  whether  peerages  be  solely  hereditary,  or 
partly  hereditary  and  partly  held  merely  for  life, 
the  same  desperate  remedy  would  in  all  probability 
be  applied  by  the  Government  of  the  day.  But, 
as  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  remarked  in  one  of 
the  recent  debates  on  this  subject,  there  is  a  pre- 
rogative of  public  opinion  which  is  daily  gainbg 
ground,  and  which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 
cheek  and  counteract  any  undue  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  create  life  peers  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  day.  No  Ministry  would,  in 
these  days,  when  public  opinion  may  be  so  strongly 
and  speedily  signitied  by  means  of  the  press  and 
public  meetings,  dare  to  use  this  right  of  the  pre- 
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rogative  for  the  purpose  of  swamping  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  obtaining  a  majoriij  there. 

It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that  sach  a  right  of 
prerogative  as  that  now  contended  for,  would,  in 
fact,  tend,  by  degrees,  to  convert  the  Upper  House 
into  a  body  of  elective  peers,  nominated  by  the 
Ministry  for  the  time  being.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  somewhat  a  chimerical  supposition.  It  will  be 
always  the  interest  of  the  Crown  to  support  an 
hereditary  nobility.  They  form,  as  has  been  said, 
the  natural  barrier  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  and  being  irrcmoveable,  they  are  not  so 
liltely  to  be  swayed  by  popular  opinions,  or  pre- 
vailing prejudices.  It  would  be  unwise  and  most 
injudicious,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  trust 
entirely  to  an  elective  body  of  peers  for  life.  A 
time  might  come  when  there  would  be  no  resource, 
in  order  to  recruit  the  peerage,  but  to  resort  to 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Crown,  and  were  in 
favour  of  republican  institutions.  In  time  of  calm, 
in  periods  of  quiet,  the  Crown  would  find  it  ad- 
vantageous, as  at  present,  from  time  to  time  to  add 
hereditary  peers  to  the  Upper  House,  whose  de- 
scendants might  in  stormy  days  do  good  service  to 
the  Crown,  by  staying  the  torrent  of  the  popular 
opinions  of  the  days.  This  is  necessarily  the  view 
that  the  Crown  and  its  advisers  would  take  of  the 
matter. 

It  is  of  extreme  consequence  that  the  House  of 
Lords  should  continue  to  maintain  a  high  position 
in  the  estimation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
formerly,  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  nobility 
were  sufficient  to  bestow  upon  them  an  influence 


greater  tban  tbey  now  possess^  when  placed  b 
comparison  with  our  many  wealthy  commoDen. 
Par  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  the  Upper  HoQse 
does  comprise  ^many  men  of  eminent  abilities 
and  distinguished  learning ;  but,  as  a  body,  tbejcas 
scarcely  be  said  to  enjoy  the  confidence  oftiie 
country.  One  or  two  measurea,  iadecd,  ^bUTe 
in  recent  years  refused  to  pass,  thoogk  sent  nplreiL 
the  House  of  CommoBs;  bat  tibey  bava  beta 
measures  in  which  tbey  have  had  the  eoaevToet 
of  the  people,  or  which  the  people  have  not  takn 
up  strongly.  All  great  measures  the|feele«n- 
pelted  to  pass,  and  after  a  popukr  bBl  has  goM 
through  the  Lower  House,  scarcely  aniy  penoi 
thinks  of  the  House  of  Feem  If,  koveier,  ii 
were  generally  known  that  men  of  the  Hist  ayit; 
and  talent  in  the  country  were  memben  of  tk 
Upper  House,  as  peers  for  Hfe,  together  with  tkt 
hereditary  peers,  the  House  of  Lords  vonldnKia 
the  estimation  of  the  people.  It  would  be  era 
able  to  throw  out  a  popular  measure ;  «ad  iU  ^ 
cision  would  be  received  with  respeet 

The  Lords  have,  in  the  recent  ease,  ioM 
gained  the  victory ;  but  it  is  a  vidoiy  barm  «f 
any  practical  residt,  and  somewhat  suiddal  ia  fii 
character.  We  admire  their  courage,  tboagb  ve 
could  have  wished  that  it  had  been  exenptiicd  h 
a  better  cause.  The  Honae  of  Lords  it  an  estHe 
of  the  realm,  an' institution  of  the  counliyt  and  no 
good  citizen  would  wish  to  see  its  dignity  iDpurei 
or  its  glory  diminished,  by  any  indueclmeasaie; 
but  life  peerages  would  certainly  inpiOTe  its 
character,  and  enUurge  its  nsefolneas. 


I    SAW    A    CHILD. 

Bt  L.  M.  Thorntox. 

I  SAW  a  child  with  summer  roses  playing, 
I  mark'd  her  beautiful  and  clear  blue  eye. 
No  thought  of  care,  no  sign  of  grief  betraying ; 
Alas !  and  wherefore  did  I  heave  a  sigh  P 
I  felt  how  soon  our  days  of  pleasure  leave  us. 
How  soon  the  wrinkle  mars  the  faireat  brow — 
That  rosy  cheeks  but  bitterly  deceive  us — 
And  the  fell  tyrant  layeth  all  things  low. 

But  oh !  I  thought  again, — If  but  relying 
On  that  sweet  promise  of  an  after  rest ; 
We  need  not  shrink  at  the  idea  of  dying. 
Since  Christ  lives,*  so  must  we,  for  ever  blest. 
Hence,  let  the  young  in  early  days  receive  Him,f 
Commit  their  spirits  to  His  righteous  care ; 
Follow  His  footsteps,  love  Him,  and  believe  Him- 
And  glory  everlasting  they  shall  share. 


♦  John  xir. — 19. 
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The  bare  statisticj  of  slaverj  nerer  caused  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  world  as  Mrs.  Stoire's 
first  narrative—- for  we  can  soaroely  call  that  a  novel; 
wbioh  was  supported  by  docameats  ia  its  most 
thriUiog  statements.  The  cabin  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  oonstruoted  ia  vala,  so  far  as  the  po- 
palation  of  the  United  States  are  oonoerned.  It 
lias  made  few  ooaverts,  if  any,  from  the  neutral 
party  in  the  repablie.  The  eoolesiastioal  bodies 
are  still  as  bosy  as  before  with  matters  of  minor 
importanee,  with  missions  to  the  heathen,  and 
with  dancing,  and  other  symptoms  of  worldly- 
mindedness,  at  home ;  while  they  bear  no  testimony 
of  any  valae  against  their  crime  of  crimes. 

A  namber  of  writers  in  this  country  have  en- 
dorsed the  stnpid  assertion  of  the  friends  of 
daveiy  in  the  States^^hat  Britain  is  responsible 
for  its  excessive  guilt,  since  our  ancestors  or  onr 
Government  allowed  slavery  to  descend  as  an  in- 
heritaoee  of  woe  to  the  republic.  The  argument 
is  extremely  impudent ;  and  we  say  so  in  no  angry 
spirit,  for  we  consider  it  altogether  as  a  curiosity 
in  effrontery.  The  people  of  this  country,  or  their 
Government,  at  no  period  forced  slavery  upon  the 
colMusts  of  America.  The  Government  permitted 
iadividuaU  to  be  drawn  into  this  crime  by  their 
own  greed  or  indolence ;  but  they  no  more  com- 
pelled the  colonists  to  buy  slaves  than  they  obliged 
them  to  rear  bullocks  or  horses,  asses  or  oxen. 

Even  if  the  British  Government  had  any  share 
ia  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States,  the  Government  of  the  republic  should 
have  imitated  the  example  supplied  to  them,  by 
liberating  the  slaves.  They  could  afford  tins  out- 
hiy  better  than  a  nation  hampered  by  a  debt  un- 
equalled  now,  or  ever,  in  the  world ;  and  with  the 
defence  of  constitutional  principles  in  the  face  of 
the  despotism  of  Europe. 

The  apologists  here  for  abuses  in  the  States,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  them  there,  have  a  consummate 
koack  of  shulEing  their  ancestry  as  they  please. 
When  anything  good  is  to  be  drawn  from  ancient 
British  history,  they  appropriate  it  as  the  work  of 
their  ancestors  ;  and  when  anything  objectionable 
appears,  it  belongs  to  us  Britbhers  of  the*  present 
hour  and  year.  Even  if  the  British  Government 
of  a  century  since  had  forced  slavery  upon  the 
American  colonies,  the  citisens  of  Britain  are  not 
more  responsible  thereupon  than  the  citizens  of 
the  States ;  but,  as  the  two  streams  have  diverged, 
the  elder  branch  have  repented  of  and  turned  from, 
while  the  junior  branch  have  cbing  to  and  magni* 
fiod,  the  sin  of  their  common  ancestry,  Jefferson 
attempted  to  cast  the  opprobium  of  aJavery  upon 
the  king  of  EngUnd ;  but  George  ILL  never  com- 


pelled any  planter  to  buy  and  work  negroes.  The 
charge  was  absolutely  false. 

Slavery  in  our  colonies  was  even  a  different  sin 
from  slavery  as  it  exists  now  in  the  States.  The 
negroes  of  the  West  India  islands  had  their  own 
churches  and  schools.  A  certain  portion  of  their 
time  was  secured  to  them.  At  least  the  Sabbath 
was,  in  every  place,  their  own.  They  could  aad 
did  possess  property,  and  in  their  circumstances 
the  distant  separation  of  families  was  impractica- 
ble. Even  during  the  existence  of  slavery  the  ne- 
groes always  could  reckon  upon  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  them,  and  in 
extreme  cases  the  latter  kept  their  ground  throug^h 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  country.  Th^ 
States  have  altered  many  features  of  sUvery  to  the 
worse.  They  have  left  the  negro  nothing.  They 
have  made  him  nothing.  Their  internal  slave 
trade  has  increased  the  evils  of  the  system.  The 
breeding  of  slaves  has  become  a  business.  Indul- 
gence in  bruti«J  vice  is  absolutely  industry.  Slaves, 
especially  female  slaves,  bring  prices  in  proportion 
to  their  shading.  The  fairest  are  the  most  valued, 
and  the  reason  will  be  intelligible  without  any  rent 
in  the  veil  that  does  not  conceal  but  covers  filthy 
details.  This  internal  traffic  is  not  a  craft  of  small 
bulk.  One  State  alone  bred  and  exported  forty 
thousand  slaves  in  a  single  year.  The  importations 
of  three  or  four  southern  states  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  human  ehattels  in  one 
year.  They  all  came  from  the  northern  states  in 
the  southern  section  of  the  confederacy,  which  are 
distinguished  for  the  health,  strength,  skill,  and 
symmetry  of  their  negro  productions.  A  very  in- 
different article  is  worth  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
average  price  must  be  considerably  above  that  sum  ; 
but  even  at  this  low  charge,  the  ^ue  of  the  annual 
importations  from  the  north  to  the  south  must  be 
twenty-five  millions  sterling,  per  annum.  We  are 
told  that  the  number  of  slave-holders  in  the  union 
is  three  hundred  thousand.  The  breeding  trade  of 
the  north  is  confined  probably  to  one-third  of  the 
number,  and  its  average  value  to  each  of  them, 
therefore,  is  £250  annually — not  a  large  trade,  but 
a  great  help  to  a  small  business  ;  and  one  that 
makes  money  circnUte  in  a  poor  country. 

Although  the  number  of  absolute  slaveholders 
is  comparatively  small,  yet  the  institution  has 
extensive  ramifications.  The  families  of  the  slave* 
holders,  added  to  their  own  number,  embrace 
probably  one  and  a  half  millions  of  persons.  Their 
friends  or  relatives  have  an  indirect,  or  perhaps  a 
prospective  interest,  exactly  as  jn  this  country 
many  parsons  are  concerned  in  the  value  of  land 
who  are  not  yet  landholders.    The  southern  states 
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alio  oontain  a  namerons  white  population  mitera 
pMs,  so  low,  so  poor,  so  wretched,  that  they  find 
comfort  in  seeing  beneath  them  a  lower,  although 
it  should  be  a  fatter,  stratum  of  humanity.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  poor  pale  face  of  Carolina, 
like  the  poor  Magyar  of  Hungary,  is  a  noble,  for 
he  is  a  privileged  person,  who  can  strike  hia  neigh- 
bour's black  in  the  company  of  a  dozen  of  niggers, 
without  any  dread  of  punishment,  because  no  wit- 
ness is  there  against  him.  He  may  even  seize  his 
black  neighbour's  poultry,  before  his  eyes,  without 
incurring  punishment  for  theft,  because  the  evidence 
of  an  honest  and  industrious  negro  is  unavailable 
against  an  idle  and  worthless  white  skin. 

The  feeling  of  superiority  imparted  to  vulgar 
minds  by  these  distinctions,  has  more  influence 
than  we  can  comprehend  in  this  country,  where 
the  practice  does  not  exist ;  and  therefore  nearly 
all  the  white  population  of  the  slave  states,  those 
of  them  who  have,  and  those  of  them  who  have 
not,  living  property^  are  alike  opposed  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes :  while  we  should  destroy 
the  strongest  argument  against  slavery  by  saying 
or  supposing  that  it  can  exist  without  deteriorating 
the  character  of  its  victims. 

The  story  of  "  Dred'*  consists  of  many  plots,  and 
several  heroes  and  heroines.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
name  the  leading  character.  Nina  is  a  heroine, 
and  probab^  as  she  begins  the  volume,  and  occu- 
pies the  larger  share  in  the  work,  may  claim  pre- 
cedence. Mr.  Clayton  is  th6  most  patriotic  and 
practical  white  man  of  the  corps,  and  as  Nina*s 
lover,  should  be  considered  the  hero,  especially  as 
lie  is  an  unexceptionable  person.  Two  leading 
negroes  appear  in  the  book.  Dred  is  one ;  dark, 
enthusiastic,  gloomy,  plotter,  and  prophet  of  dcs* 
truction  on  the  enemy — deeming  himself  set  by 
Heaven  in  the  dismal  swamp  to  call  down  evil 
upon  a  sinful  people.  Tiff  ia  the  other — loving, 
patient,  and  toiling— the  man  of  all,  both  men  and 
women-work — the  faithful  guardian  of  his  master's 
beggared  grandchildren,  who  struggles  by  day  and 
night  for  their  upbringing ;  and  over  all  things 
desires  that  an  entrance  may  be  ministered  to  them 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  although  ho  cannot 
nake  out  the  way.  Bred  and  Tiff  are  both  types 
of  their  race — representative  men  of  extreme  sec- 
tions. The  Tiffs  are  rare  among  the  negroes — the 
Dreds  are  rftrer.  If  the  Dreds  were  much  more 
numerous  than  they  have  been  hitherto,  the  slave 
system  would  be  ended.  Dred  resembles  an  old 
"confessor"  in  the  days  of  persecution.  He  quotes 
from  the  prophets  denunciations  against  oppres* 
sion  and  the  oppressors  j  applymg  them  of  course  to 
slave  owners.  He  lives  upon  the  prospect  of 
coming  woes,  carrying  his  bible  in  one  hand,  and 
his  rifle  in  the  other — ^reading  and  shooting,  as 
either  duty  becomes  necessary. 

The  narrative,  in  the  volume  is  only  a  scaffolding 
for  the  politics  of  the  author.  The  work,  like  its 
elder  brother,  is  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  brings  oat»  more  clearly  than  any  previous  vo- 
lume of  this  character,  an  evil  in  slaveiy  that  has 


been  much  overlooked.  The  anfferingi  of  tbepoor 
population  with  white  skins  in  cooseqiienoe  of 
slavery  have  not  hitherto  been  quoted  in  argoffleat 
against  the  system.  Necessarily  white  labourers 
are  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  a  slave  state. 
They  are  brought  not  only  into  competition  vith 
slaves,  but  slaves  do  not  work  well  witli  them: 
and  as  the  servile  interest  is  stronger  than  tbat  of 
"  the  white  trash,"  the  poverty  of  the  latter  in- 
creases with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  ignorance  sd 
misery  of  this  white  population  are  deplorable,  jet 
they  cling  to  slavery.  They  cannot  read,  jct  tlifj 
are  privileged  persons.  They  cannot  edacate  their 
children,  yet  they  belong  to  the  goveniog  rsct. 
They  are  often  obliged  to  eat  the  crumbs  from  tk 
slaves'  table,  yet  they  can  knock  down  a  slare,  a 
even  kill  him,  in  the  presence  of  any  number  d 
negroes,  without  the  dread  of  penal  consequeoes 
—  for  black  evidence  against  white  crimes  bst^. 
The  moral  -evils  of  slavery  are  more  coarsely 
displayed  among  the  sinking  class  tban  tm 
among  the  negroes  on  comfortable  plantatioos' 
The  latter  are  often  carefully  fed  and  tecdcti' 
They  have  medicines  and  physicians  in  ack- 
ness.  They  have  a  home  at  all  seasons.  I^ej 
have  no  care  respecting  what  thcj  shall  eat  s 
drink,  or  wherewithal  .they  shall  be  clothed.  AI 
these  things  are  provided  for  them  upon  tbe  prin- 
ciple that  leads  a  prudent  man  to  care  for  B 
horse.  But  for  white  trash  no  planter  cares.  TLej 
skulk  in  swamps.  They  are  too  proud  to  dig,  k: 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  beg. .  They  boy  and  seu, 
for  the  craft  of  the  pedlar  is  not  a  menial  emplcj* 
ment ;  but  their  traffic  ia  not  always  or  ofiea 
remunerative.  The  southern  states  must  still  con- 
tain abundance  of  unimproved  laud;  hut  the  wiu(« 
who  cannot  keep  blacks  to  work  for  them  do  sot 
work  well  for  themselves.  They  might  esUKisi 
small  cotton  and  sugar  plantations,  hat  especitlj 
those  of  cotton  ;  yet  they  prefer  to  be  loafers  d 
squatters,  doing  odd  jobs  which  are  not  ciac^ij 
within  tbe  pale  of  field  labour.  The  upper  clis« 
of  the  south,  according  to  Dred,  think  that  Ik 
bondage  of  these  brethren  might  he  merciful » 
them  ;  but  they  see  no  means  of  accomplisliiJ* 
even  that  piece  of  benevolence.  We  can  alff«i 
understand  how  respectable  men  among  tbe  ahjf- 
holdera  encourage  Cuban  raids  and  filibusteri^ 
schemes,  not  only  to  increase  the  slave  land^  »3« 
the  relative  value  of  skve  property,  but  ak^  to 
relieve  their  neighbourhood  from  the  unprofltaw 
presence  of  the  wild  fellows  who  support  ibc  a^ 
mestio  institution  without  deriving  aoy  pr&fi^  ^^" 
its  possessions.  In  this  way  the  Kansas  «« 
becomes  more  intelligible  than  it  appears^  ^ 
when  considered  solely  as  a  political  conflict. 
new  slave  state  in  the  west  would  increase  ^ 
influence  of  the  alave-holding  territories  w  »^ 
union,  while  it  would  add  a  few  more  doUf  » 
the  value  of  every  genUcman's  human  awB^*; 
but  it  would  also  give  the  poor  white  inen<i3» 
slavery  a  new  field  whereon  to  seek  fortune ; 
cause,  although  the  present  sUve  states  of^^ 
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Ittge  tracts  of  waste  land,  yet  they  are  probably 
nnpipdactiye  under  the  present  system,  since  only 
yeiy  fine  soil  can  support  slave  tillage. 

The  free^oil,  or  northern  labourers  and  specula- 
tors, know  that  if  Kansas  be  inhabited  by  slaves 
the  land  is  lost  to  them.  The  slave-holding 
population  view  the  matter  in  precisely  the  same 
light.  Thus  the  existing  conflict,  which  has  become 
serious,  is  not  a  war  between  two  races,  but  be- 
tween two  political  parties,  not  for  political  su- 
premacy, but  the  exclusion  of  their  opponents 
from  a  large  region,  out  of  which,  in  the  interest 
of  either,  it  is  necessary  that  the  other  be  excluded. 
The  United  States  have  arrived  at  that  crisis  in 
their  history,  when  one  half  of  their  citizens 
cannot  live  on  the  same  land  with  their  fellow 
citizens.  The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.  How  then  can  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  be  longer  nnited  in  one  republic  ? 

Nina  Qordon  was  the  daughter  of  a  planter  in 
North  Carolina  who  was  descended  from  the  Scotch 
Gordons— indeed,  we  know  not  whether  there  be 
sny  other  Gordotts.  Her  father  was  an  autocrat, 
much  as  all  the  old  planters  were.  He  had  a 
legititimate  son  and  daughter,  and  however  many 
more  of  illegitimate  children  he  may  have  owned, 
we  hear  of  two,  also  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
legitimates  we>re,  like  all  Scotch,  either  very  good 
or  very  bad — for  we  ever  run  into  extremes,  a 
quality  that  may  be  assigned  to  that  perfervidum 
ingenium  whereby  we  are  distinguished  among  the 
nations.  Tho  son  was  a  perfect  scapegrace.  The 
daughter  was  a  wild  young  thing.  The  sou*s 
inheritance  was  disentangled  from  that  of  the 
daughter,  who  possessed  the  paternal  estate  and  all 
its  HviDg  properties ;  placed  by  her  father  under 
the  management  of  a  clever  quadroon,  a  slave,  his 
eldest  ton,  Nina's  brother— although  she  knew  not, 
and  never  knew,  the  relationship.  This  sUive  son 
and  slave  brother  was  known  as  Hany. 

The  book  opens  with  Nina's  return  from  New 
York.  She  had  learned  life  in  one  of  those 
fashionable  boarding-  schools  where  young  ladies 
ftcqxdre  much  knowledge  which  they  go  into  the 
world  to  forget.  She  relates  to  Harry,  who  was 
a  married  slave — the  most  unfortunate  position  in 
the  world  for  an  educated  man — the  character  of 
her  lovers,  and  the  nature  of  all  her  purchases. 
Of  the  former  it  was  evident,  from  the  usual 
symptoms,  that  Miss  Nina  preferred  a  Mr.  Glayton, 
son  of  Judge  Clayton,' a  young  lawyer,  moreover  a 
young  planter,  and  notwithstanding  both  obstacles, 
an  honest  man.  The  opening  chapter  is  a  pretty 
specimen  of  a  difficult  style.  It  details  Nina's 
confessions  to  her  elder  brother,  whom  she  only 
recognises  as  an  attached  and  faithful  guardian 
and  sUve.  She  thus  describes  her  third  and  most 
dangerous  wooer  :-^ 

*'  And  the  third  P"  said  Harry. 

"  Wen,  yon  see,  I  doii*t  li1(e  him  a  bit.  Pm  sure  I  don't. 
He's  t  hatefttl  enatore ;  be  isn't  handsome ;  he*s  proud  as 
l«oifer;  tad  Tm  lart  X  don't  know  how  he  got  ma  to  he 
^Bgifed.    It  vai  a  kind  of  an  acddvit,    ttpTi  real  good. 


though — too  good  for  me;  that's  a  fact.  Bat  thea»  Fm 
afraid  of  him  a  little." 

"  And  his  name  P" 

"  Well,  his  name  is  Clayton— Mr.  Edward  Clayton,  at 
yonr  serTioe.  He's  one  of  yoar  high  and  mighty  people, 
with  such  deep  set  eyes  I—eyes,  that  look  as  if  they  were  in 
a  cave, — and  snoh  black  hair !  and  his  eyes  have  a  desperate 
sort  of  sad  look,  sometimes  quite  Byronic." 

We  cannot  quote  the  young  kdy's  description 
of  her  lover  at  full  length,  for  the  details  are  inter- 
esting only  to  young  ladies ;  but  this  is  the  way  in 
which. she  got  into  the  mesh  :— 

**  Well,  you  see,  I  wouldn't  court  him,  and  I  plagued  him, 
and  laughed  at  him,  and  spited  him,  and  got  him  gloriously 
wroth ;  and  he  sud  some  spiteful  things  about  me,  and  then 
I  said  some  more  about  him,  and  we  had  a  real  up  and  down 
qnarrel;  and  then  I  took  a  penitent  tnm,  yon  know,  and 
just  went  gracefully  down  into  the  valley  of  humiliation— as 
we  witches  can ;  and  it  took  wonderfully — brought  my  lord 
to  his  knees  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Well, 
really  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  just  then,  but  he 
spoke  so  earliest  and  strong  that  actually  he  got  me  to  crying 
— hateful  creature  I— and.1  promised  all  sorts  of  things,  yon 
know — said  altogether  more  than  will  bear  thinking  of." 

Mr.  Clayton  had  a  sister,  Anne,  who  did  not  ap- 
prove clearly  of  Miss  Nina's  character,  thinking 
her  a  flirt  without  a  heart ;  and,  although  a  very 
wise  female,  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  yet  she 
was  mistaken  as  to  the  heart.  Miss  Nina,  on  her 
side,  had  no  person  of  this  description  to  act  as 
adviser  and  confidante.  Her  aunt  resided  on  the 
estate,  but — 

Mrs.  Nesbit,  however,  was  simply  one  of  those  well-bred, 
well-dressed  lay  figures,  whose  only  office  in  life  seems  to  be 
to  occupy  a  certain  room  in  a  house,  to  sit  in  certain  chairs 
at  proper  hours,  to  make  certain  remarks  at' suitable  intervals 
of  conversation. 

Mrs.  Nesbit  had,  when  young,  been  somewhat 
vain  of  her  personalities,  and  had  run  the  ordinary 
and  usual  round  pursued  by  gay  young  ladies, 
making  a  ^ort  circle  to  an  early  marriage,  and, 
having  lost  all  her  children  and  her  husband,  had 
gradually  mellowed  into  a  conventional  religion, 
current  in  the  world,  but  not  sterling. 

Miss  Nina  attempted  to  exhibit  all  her  finery  to 
this  old  lady»  with  the  following  result  :— 

The  bed,  arranged  with  extremest  precision  however,  was 
covered  with  a  melange  of  Frendi  finery,  flounces,  laces, 
among  which  Nina  kept  up  a  continual  a^tation,  like  that 
produced  by  a  breese  in  a  flower-bed,  as  she  unfolded,  turned, 
and  flattened  them  before  the  eyes  of  her  relative. 

"  I  have  been  through  all  this,  Nina,'' said  the  latter,  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head,  "  and  I  know  the  vanity  of 
it." 

"  WeU,  aunty,  I  kamH  been  through  it ;  so  I  don't  know." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  when  I  was  of  your  age  I  used  to  go  to 
balls  and  parties,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  of  dress  and 
admiration.  I  have  been  through  it  all,  and  seen  the  vanity 
of  it." 

"  WeU,  annt,  I  want  to  go  through  it,  and  see  the  vanity 
of  it  too.  That's  just  what  Pm  after.  I'm  on  the  way  to 
be  as  sombre  and  solemn  as  you  are ;  but  Fm  bound  to  have 
a  good  time  first.    Now,  look  at  this  pink  brocade." 

Had  the  brocade  been  a  pall,  it  could  scarcely  have  been 
regarded  with  a  more  lugubrious  aspect. 

"  Ail,  child !  saoh  a  dying  world  at  this,  to  spend  to  much 
tine  asd  thought  on  dress  I" 
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**  Whj,  Aunt  Neibit,  yesteraay  yon  spent  jaBt  two  whole 
boon  in  thinking  whether  yon  ehould  turn  the  breadths  of 
yoar  bhiok  silk  dress  npside  down  or  downside  np  ;  and  this 
was  a  dying  world  all  the  time.*' 

Aaat  Ncsbit  was  no  matcli  for  this  mocking 
bird,  who  reasoned  in  the  most  aocnrate,  amnsing, 
and  lively  manner,  up3n  tlie  virtue  of  artificial 
flowers,  which  her  female  relative  regarded  with 
horror,  exclaiming,  "Torn  off  my  eye«  from  be- 
holding vanity." 

Artificial  flowers,  she  thooght,  were  a  sinful 
waste  of  time  and  money.  So  think  numbers  of 
old  ladies  with  silver  plate,  gold  rings,  and  silk 
apparel — all  coming  under  the  same  condemnation, 
with  their  Brussels  or  Kidderminster  carpets,  their 
rosewood  furniture,  and  a  great  many  other  things, 
belonging,  for  this  matter,  to  the  ffemut  of  artifioial 
flowers.  But  Nina  puts  the  business  in  a  simple 
way,  and  one  more  saUsfactory  to  the  artifioial 
flower  makers. 

**  Well,  anot,  then  why  did  the  Lord  make  sweet  peas,  and 
rosea,  and  orange  blossoms  for  P  Pm  sare  it's  only  doing  as 
He  does,  to  make  flowers.  He  don't  make  everything  grey 
or  stone  colour." 

This  is  a  reverent  or  an  irreverent  mode  of 
statbg  the  question,  depending  as  it  does  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  pleader,  and  a  short  answer  to  the 
Aunt  Nesbit  class  of  cavillers. 

The  comparison  instituted  between  ''Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  and  "Dred*'  only  demonstrates  both 
to  be  of  one  family.  Tomtit  is  certainly  a  male 
counterpart  of  the  girl. 

Dred  and  Tiff  are  both  required  to  make  Uncle 
Tom,  and  together  they  make  more  than  that 
respectable  personage.  Legree  has  a  follower  in 
Tom  Gordon ;  but  then  Legree  was  an  economical 
scoundrel,  and  Tom  Gordon  is  an  extravagant 
spendthrift.  Harry  has  an  almost  literal  prede- 
cessor in  the  cabin,  although  the  class  appears  to 
have  degenerated,  and  he  wants  the  resolution  of 
his  type.  Nina*s  sister  is  quite  apparent  all  through 
"Uncle  Tom ;"  and  as  the  authoress  brought  Eva 
to  an  early  death,  even  thus  has  she  dealt  with  poor 
Nina. 

The  negro  Tiff  was  a  slave  of  the  Peytona — 
an  old  family,  one  of  whose  daughters  married  a 
poor  white  and  was  never  forgiven ;  but  this  negro 
absconded  with  his  mistress,  when  she  eloped  with 
her  ftiture  husband,  and  was  probably,  deemed  an 
adequate  dowery.  John  Cripps,  the  husband, 
squatted  on  or  near  Niqa*s  plantation,  and  began 
to  barter  goods  like  a  Yankee,  often  losing  by  the 
exchanges.  Tiff  supported  the  family  of  three 
children,  and  was  nurse  to  his  sick  mistress.  They 
occupied  a  hovel  within  a  piue  forest ;  and  Cripps 
was  absent  often  upon  those  commercial  journies, 
which  produced  little  or  nothing  belter  than  inter- 
changes of  old  lumber.  On  one  of  these  nights, 
although  her  young  daughter  travelled  through  the 
pine  forest  for  medicine,  and  Tiff  kept  the  baby, 
and  made  tea  for  the  mother,  and  killed  one  of 
his  best  chickens  for  supper,  the  heiress  of  the 
Poytons  became  very  like  a  dying  person,  weak 


and  weaker.  Mr.  Cripps  returned  fron  we  o( 
his  journies  in  time  to  eat  the  greats  part  of  Tifs 
chicken,  and  Mrs.  Cripps  divided  the  wing,  sand 
by  the  slave,  between  her  two  elder  ebildren,  b^ 
cause  she  said  it  did  her  good  to  see  them  eiL 
Mr.  Cripps  then  made  his  tumbler  of  vkiikeT 
toddy,  and  ifiVited  his  boy  Teddy  to  partabcC  tk 
saccharine  and  spirituous  deposit  at  the  boltw. 
But  the  boy  caught  the  slave's  glanee  and  deeiioei 
while  his  mother  begged  permission  for  kin  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  delosion,  sad  for  ker 
children  some  means  of  leamiog  a  Ultle;  bat  tke 
latter  favour  Cripps  considered  altogetba  Tumec» 
sary ;  and  if  there  be  any  foundatioa  for  Mn. 
Stowe's  novel  in  thb  particular — and  she  pnnuies 
to  support  all  her  statements  by  facts— the  loiitkm 
whites  of  the  poorer  clan  live  in  a  eondilioH  d 
most  deplorable  ignoranoe. 

Mr.  Crippa  went  to  aleep,  and  Mrs.  Cripps  to 
die.  The  night  wore  on,  and  the  akveiTiffvitelMd 
by  the  bed  of  the  dying  wife  and  the  sleepiiig  ^ 
band.  The  former  felt  that  her  thae  wu  ooaiag 
quick.    Her  eldest  child  was  the  last  to  leiTe. 

The  mother  held  on  to  het  long,  and  looksd  st  her  tA- 
folly ;  and  when  she  had  tamed  to  go,  she  drev  ker  M, 
and  kiised  her  agaii,  aad  said,  *'Qood  sight,  dnr  dik. 
good  night." 

Tiff  was  her  only  visible  comforter. 

"Why  preaching,"  he  said,  "yon  know  ii  'woii' a- 
sartain  ronnd  here ;  hnt  Til  keep  on  de  look  out,  lad  da  J< 
best  I  can.  Why,  Lord,  Miss  Sne,  P*  hooad  for  the  had  of 
Canaan  myself,  the  best  way  I  can :  nd  Ta  aitiialik'i^ 
go  without  taking  the  chil'en  along  with  sm." 

"  Tiff,"  said  the  young  woman,  her  Urge  blnecjcilookiif 
at  him. "  I  hare  heard  of  the  Bible— hsTS  yon  em  jw 
one.  TiffP"  ^ 

**  O,  yes,  honey,  dar  was  a  big  Bible  that  yoar  w!  bmg^t 
in  the  family  when  she  married ;  hnt  dat  ai^  wm  toR  if  to 
make  wadding  for  de  gonsi  oat  thing  or  another,  std  ^ 
never  got  no  more.'* 


This  conversation  conveys  the  \ 
of  many  southern  families.  The  Bible  being  i 
banished  book,  or  being  torn  np  tor  vsddiag  to 
the  guns,  we  have  no  canse  for  astoniabieat  lit^ 
the  existenoe  of  slavery—the  natural  ewoeqoeaft 
of  infidelity  practical  or  theoretical  The  pofCf 
of  the  world  to  come  is  necessaiy  to  keep  tb 
world  fresh,  and  is  true  because  it  is  neocssay-w 
all  things  essential  to  life  here  oust,  and  thitboi,' 
essential  exists  abo.  The  authoress  deseribo  we 
more  death-bed  scenes  in  tijis  tale— a  ni^^; 
gerous  experiment,  after  that  of  Era,  ia  "^^ 
Tom's  Cabin*'— but  she  has  been  soooeasfnl  u  •B- 
The  style  is  consistent  with  her  peoaliir  genws* 
and  her  special  training  in  the  families  of  B«"8^ 
lical  and  strict  Presbyterians.  She  represents  tic 
liberal  Presbyterians  of  the  United  Ststc^  t&o 
hold  Evangelical  principles,  in  contrast  witjjj* 
disciples  of  the  kte  Dr.  Channing  and  his  ir«« 
of  Boston ;  and  therefore  perhaps  in  this  botM 
in  former  productions,  she  condcnms  more  poistedij 
and  severely  the  balancing  dealings  of  hcrofo 
communion  towards  the  slaves  and  the  s^**  •JJ 
ters  than  that  of  any  other  sedion  of  the  Wf^ 
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universal ;  and  she  is  rigbt.  The  Episcopalians 
aud  the  Methodists,  or  any  other  body,  cannot 
complam  of  the  oensnres  administered  to  them 
▼hen  they  find  the  critic  mora  severe  upon  the 
body  in  vhieh  her  hnsband  and  her  father  are  office- 
bearers,  mad  men  of  great  inflaeiKse.  We  are 
astonislied  that  this  body  and  other  communions 
have  been  afndd  to  render  slavery  a  matter  of 
discipline;  The  time  however  is  coming — or  it 
has  come — ^now  that  the  quarrel  between  free  and 
bond  has  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated,  and  if  not 
consecnted,  at  least  conserved  in  blood — when  the 
churches  of  the  north  must  separate  from  those  of 
the  south. 

But  Mrs.  Stowe  belongs  to  the  rational  class  of 
Svangelical  Presbyterians — ^and  no  class  in  our 
opmion  can  be  *'  Bvangelical"  without  also  being 
"  rational  ;*'  for  we  use  the  hitter  phrase  in  its 
eorrect  meaning,  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  its 
csmoion  perveruon ;  and  to  this  portion  of  that 
Bad  of  evtfy  other  body  who  prefer  truth  to  cant, 
▼e  look  for  the  triumph  and  vindication  of 
Christianity.  The  first  of  her  death  scenes  in 
"Dred,"  is  described  eloquently,  and  opens  out  a 
broad  scheme  of  salvation ;  yet  it  is  Scriptural,  for 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  crucified  thief 
knew  more  of  the  Saviour  than  the  dying  Mrs. 
Cripps  in  the  pine  forest,  and  we  hear  of  faith, 
like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  removing  mountains ; 
and  such  scenes  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
mountains  and  the  mostard  seed,  while  almost 
necessarily  they  may  not  occur  where  the  opportu- 
nities have  been  larger  than  in  the  absolute  occur- 
rence in  Palestine,  or  the  imaginary  scene  in  the 
States. 

**  Now,  Tiff,  ean  yoa  ny  anything  P"  said  the,  fixing  her 
large  tmnbled  eyes  on  him. 

*'  Well,  hon^,  der^a  one  thing  the  man  said  at  de  last 
eamp  meetbg.  He  preached  'bont  it,  and  I  oooldn't  make 
oat  a  word  he  said,  canse  I  an*t  smart  aboat  preaching  like 
I  be  aboat  most  thinga ;  but  he  said  dis  yer  so  often  that  I 
coaldn*t  help  *member  it.  Says  he,  it  was  dish  yer  way, 
'  Come  nnto  ne  all  ye  that  kibonr  and  are  heavy  laden,  and 
I  will  give  yoa  resL"* 

'  Eesl,  rest,  rest  I"  said  the  woman,  thonghtfally,  and 
drawing  a  loog  sigh.  **  O,  how  moch  I  want  it.  Did  he 
lay  that  was  in  the  Bible  P" 

"  Yes,  he  said  so ;  and  I  'specti,  by  all  he  said,  it's  de 
good  Lord  abore  dat  says  it.  It  always  makes  me  feel 
better  to  think  on  it.  It  'peard  like  what  it  was  jast  what 
I  was  wanting  to  hear." 

"And  I  too,'*  she  said,  turning  her  head  wearily,  and 
closiog  her  eyes. 

Tiff  softly  covered  the  fire,  and  sat  down  by  the  bed, 
watching  the  flckering  shadows  as  they  danced  upwards  on 
the  wall,  listening  to  the  heavy  sighs  of  the  pine  trees,  and 
the  bard  breathing*  of  the  sleeping  man.  Sometimes  he 
nodded  sleepily,  and  then,  recovering,  rose  and  took  a  tarn 
to  awaken  himself.  A  shadowy  sense  of  fear  fell  upon  him, 
not  that  he  apprehended  anything,  for  he  regarded  the  words 
of  his  mistress  only  as  the  forebodings  of  a  wearied  invalid. 
The  idem  that  she  could  actually  die,  and  go  anywhere,  wilh- 
oat  him  to  care  for  her,  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  him. 
About  midnight,  as  if  a  spirit  had  laid  its  hand  upon  him, 
his  eyes  flew  wide  open  with  a  sudden  start.  Her  thin  cold 
hand  wu  lying  on  his,  her  eyes,  large  and  blue,  shone  with 
a  singular  ud  spiritual  radiance. 
"Tif^"  she  gasped,  speaking  with  diiBoally,  'Tve  seen 


the  one  that  said  that,  and  it's  all  true,  too !  and  Tve  seen 
all  why  I've  suffered  so  nuch.  He — He — He  is  going  to 
take  me.  Tell  the  children  about  Him."  There  was  a  flut- 
tering sigh,  a  slight  shiver,  and  the  lids  fell  over  the.  eyes 
for  ever. 

TifiTs  grief  was  bitter.  He  raised  the  "  head 
upon  his  arm,  and  calling  in  a  thousand  tones  of 
fond  endearment,  pouring  out  a  perfect  torrent  of 
loving  devotion  on  the  cold,  unheeding  near.  But 
then,  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  the  face  settled 
itself,  and  the  hands  would  not  be  warmed."  The 
thought  of  death  struck  him  suddenly.  "  Throw- 
himself  on  the  floor  by  the  bed,  he  wept  with  an 
exceeding  loud  and  bitter  cry." 

This  was  the  mourning  of  the  slave,  and  this 
the  mourning  of  the  husband: — 

"Well,  reaUy,"  said  Crippt,  *«this  is  really— why,  it  a'int 
comforUble,  darned  if  it  is  t  Why,  Fm  sorry  about  the  gal. 
I  mean't  to  steam  her  up,  or  done  something  with  her. 
What's  we  to  do  now  P 

Tiff  soon  answered  the  question.  He  was  off 
to  Nina,  of  whom  he  had  heard.  The  young  wild 
thing,  so  fond  of  flowers  and  all  prettinesses,  stood 
his  friend,  came  to  the  hut,  saw  to  the  funeral, 
helped  the  children,  whUe  that  Levitess  or  priestess, 
Aunt  Nesbit,  passed  by  upon  the  other  side,  • 
doubting  much  if  that  sort  of  people  had  feelings. 
Nina  attended  to  the  little  ones,  and  she  had  her 
reward.  She  read  the  Bible  to  Tiff  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  the  old  slave  begged  of  her  to  do,  and 
learned  more  of  its  contents  than  she  had  ever 
known  before.  When  she  died,  and  Cripps  married 
the  daughter  of  a  publican,  and  estabUshed  a  low 
spurit  store.  Tiff  absconded  with  the  two  children, 
for  baby  died,  aud  found  shelter  with  Dred  and 
other  refugees  in  the  dismal  swamps.  When  Dred 
was  killed,  and  the  little  camp  in  the  morass  was 
broken  up.  Tiff  and  his  children  escaped  with  Harry 
and  his  wife  to  the  north.  There  Mr.  Clayton 
discovered  that  the  young  children  were  heirs  to  a 
large  fortune,  and  Tiff  came  to  good  times  in  the 
end,  as  he  amply  deserved.  Panny  had  a  lover, 
who  gave  Tiff  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 

"See  what  he  'gin  me  de  last  time  he's  here.  I  pats 
dese  here  on  of  a  Sundays  when  I  sits  down  to  read  my 
Bible." 

"Indeed!"  said  Clayton,  "have  you  learned  then  to 
readP" 

"  Why,  no  honey,  I  donno  as  I  can  rightly  si^  dat  Tse 
learn'd  to  read,  'cans  I'se  'maxing  slow  at  dat  ar ;  but  den 
Fee  larn'd  all  de  6et(  woriir— like  Christ,  and  Lord,  and  Ood, 
and  dem  ar — and  when  day's  pretty  thick  I  makes  out  quite 
comfortable." 

It  was  a  natural  thing  for  Tiff,  no  longer  an  old 
slave,  but  an  old  servant,  an  old  friend,  and  an  old 
man — for  that  is  the  difference  between  north  and 
south — to  be  interested  in  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Fanny  when  that  occurred,  and  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Clayton  respecting  the  character  of  the  in- 
tended, and  all  his  precedents.  There's  great 
humour  and  sarcasm  in  the  following  reflections : — 

"  Pse  found  out  he's  a  right  likely  man,  besides  being  obo 
of  the  very  fnstest  old  families  in  de  state :  and  dese  yere 
-old  liMnilica  bcie  ii  'boat  as  good  ai  dey  wisinole  Yirgiany; 
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aad»  when  aU*!  said  and  done,  its  de  ami*  data  the  thing  artcr 
all,  'eaiue  Mim  Eanay  can't  narry  all  de  gineratioQa  back,  if 
dey*a  ever  so  nioe.** 

The  last  time,  says  the  authoress,  we  saw  bim, 
*'  he  was  walking  forth  in  magnificence,  his  gold 
spectacles  set  conspicuously  astride  of  bis  nose, 
trundling  a  littJe  wicker  waggon ;"  so,  although 
those  perambulators,  on  which  Punch  threatens  to 
levy  a  tax,  were  invented  by  an  Englishman  in  the 
States,  tbey  don't  seem  to  have  come  into  use 
much  there  yet. 

The  embarrassments  of  Nina  when  two  of  her 
engaged  lovers  visited  "Canema,"  the  name  of 
her  plantation,  on  the  same  day,  and  continued 
their  visits  for  some  time,  are  amusing ;  and  the 
ultimate  decision  of  the  young  lady  when  the  time 
for  action  arrived,  consists  with  her  character.  She 
rejected  the  rich  and  rather  faded  bachelor  from 
New  York,  and  accepted  the  Mr.  Clayton  whom 
Harry  had  suspected  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
probable  winner  among  the  lady's  wooers.  A  very 
sbgular  character  in  the  house  and  among  the 
slaves,  was  Aunt  Milly.  The  authoress  says  that 
this  character  is  drawn  from  life,  and  it  must  be 
from  a  highly  estimable  and  useful  life.  Aunt 
iHiWj  had  been  married  to  a  slave,  and  had  many 
sons  and  daughters  ;  but  they  were  all  sold  from 
her  to  satisfy  the  debts  of  her  master  and  mistress, 
as  the  sums  came  to  maturity.  She  had  been 
desperate  once,  but  was  resigned  before  she  came 
into  Nina's  hands.  At  a  subsequent  period  she 
escaped  with  Harry  and  his  wife  to  the  north. 
When  in  New  lork  she  established  a  little  ragged 
school  for  black  children,  although  she  did  not 
object  to  white,  and  she  supported  the  scheme  by 
her  own  labour.  She  was  far  away  from  North 
Carolina,  and  in  a  New  York  street,  older  and  hap- 
pier, for  she  was  free ;  when  Mr.  Clayton  called 
upon  her,  after  she  had  become  a  British  citizen — 
the  only  citizenship  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent absolutely  free.  «They  had  a  conversation  of 
whioh  we  only  extract  two  sentnces  : — 

'*  I  lee  you  have  hlack  and  white  here,**  said  Clayton, 
l^andng  aroand  the  cirde. 

**  Laws,  yea,*'  said  Milly,  looking  oomplaeently  around, 
**  I  don't  make  no  distinction  of  colour,  I  don't  believe  in 
thea ;  white  children,  when  dey 'haves  themielTes,  is  jast  as 
good  as  black,  and  I  loves  'em  jnst  as  well." 

Aunt  Milly  was,  from  her  ability  and  character, 
an  influ9ntial  person  in  Canema,  especially  with 
its  mistress,  whose  drunken  and  vicious  brother. 
Tom  Gordon,  arrived  on  a  visit,  like  a  beast,  while 
Mr.  Clayton  and  his  New  York  rival  were  at  the 
place.  Tom  Gordon  had  a  peculiar  hatred  to  his 
brother  Hany,  although  he  was  as  ignorant  of  the 
lelationship  as  his  sister  Nina»  because  tl^e 
quadnwn  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Nina's  estate. 
The  laws  of  North  Carolina  allow  the  bad  to 
trample  down  the  good,  if  the  latter  have  the 
alighteat  streak  of  black  on  their  skin,  and  the 
smallest  tinge  of  negroism  in  their  blood.  Tom 
Qordon,  therefore,  had  ample  opportunities  of  irri- 
tating Haxzy  Qordon,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  imptove 


them.  He  happened  to  meet  Hatry^s  wib,  ud 
fancied  the  young  person  so  much  tbtthepn^xwd 
to  buy  her,  in  order  to  vei  his  half-brother,  vk 
informed  Nina  of  hb  threat;  and  obs  M  cod» 
quence  of  slavery  is  found  in  the  icquaiatoce  of 
young  ladies  with  the  purpose  for  which  sodi  pur- 
chases are  made.  It  was  an  unfortanste  mm- 
stance  that  the  husband  and  wife,  botii  tiaves, 
belonged  to  different  proprietresses— for  Hirrf't 
wife  was  the  property  uf  an  old  lady,  wborecoTd 
a  certain  income  from  her  work,  and  was  tt&M 
therewith,  although  she  would  not  have  objected 
to  sell  the  property  at  a  high  price  for  anj  use. 
Nina  was  compelled  to  counteract  this  scheme ;  but 
she  had  been  an  extravagant  young  perton,  vbo 
could  not  bear  to  examine  bills,  remailobig  M 
after  money  was  spent  no  benefit  could  Bow  im 
examining  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  bd 
been  parted  with  ;•  and  so  she  was  obliged  to  vk 
Mr.  Clayton's  assistance,  and  he  was  fortqsitdj 
able  to  render  it  efficiently.  Aunt  Mflly  fomded 
an  argument  upon  the  loan : — 

"Obat,  do  yon  know,  MiUy,"  said  Nina,  "  Tre  u» 
thing  to  tell  yon,  which  I  had  like  to  hsTe  foTgottea !  I 
bare  been  oat  at  the  Bellevne  plantation,  and  bosfMHuT'i 
wife." 

*<  Yon  has.  Miss  Nina  I  why  de  Lord  btas  r^l^J, 
Hany  was  dreadfnl  worked,  dia  hen  noraiag,  'M  v^ 
Mas'r  Tom  said.    'Peered  like  be  was  moat  eniy." 

«  Well,"  paid  Nina,  "  Tve  done  it.  I'ts  jot  Uw  mi^ 
here." 

"  Why,  but  chile,  where  alive  did  yon  get  all  the  anaif 
to  pay  down  right  sadden  so  P" 

*'  Mr.  Clayton  lent  it  to  me,"  said  Nina. 

"  Mr.  Clayton !  now,  chile,  did'nt  I  tell  yoa'io  ?  ^1» 
suppose,  now,  yon'd  a  let  him  lend  yon  dat  ai  monej  if  V^ 
had*nt  liked  him." 

Mr.  Jekyl  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  an  c 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Aunt  ] 
was  a  member.  He  called  on  business.  The  ease 
was  this.  Harry  Gordon's  sister  had  been  sold 
away  from  the  estate.  A  planter  in  Missoun 
bought  her,  and,  as  she  was  an  educated  person,  be 
married  her.  They  had  two  children.  The  did 
planter  determined  to  free  his  wife  and  duidreo. 
For  that  purpose  he  executed  deeds  m  Missooa 
He  next  carried  them  into  Ohio,  a  free  StAte,  vA 
executed  deeds  there  in  their  fayour.  He  left  bis 
plantationa  for  their  use.  The  sharp  ^es  of  Mr. 
Jekyl  fancied,  however,  that  the  deeds  contaiued 
flaws,  and,  if  he  could  establish  them,  the  estate  ia 
Missouri  would  fall  to  the  legitimate  brother  lod 
sister  of  the  Gordon  blood,  Nina  and  Tom.  The 
reasons  of  their  heir-at-law-ship  are  of  no  ooDse* 
quence  to  the  story.  '  He  came  to  consult  tht 
young  persons  chiefly  interested,  for  whom  he  m 
acted  as  agent.  It  does  not  appear  that  thej  veR 
acqiiainted  with  their  relationship  to  the  idmib- 
mitted  skye  and  her  children.  Nina»  as  might 
have  been  anticipated,  at  once  lejccted ^^PJ" 
posali  Tom,  as  also  might  have  been  expected, 
grasped  at  the  scheme.  Mr.  Jekyl  thought  it  qute 
consistent  with  Christianity  and  a  rttlii«  Bd«W 
to  nae  a  mistake  in  a  deed  to  ro^  the  «i^  ^ 
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the  fatLedess.  Persons  of  that  calibre  are  to  be 
found  m  churobes  nearer  borne  than  North  Carolina, 
and  of  higher  pretensions  than  those  of  a  slave 
state.  The  case  went  on.  He  was  successful. 
The  widow  and  her  children  were  sold.  She  killed 
both  of  them  one  night,  while  they  were  on  their 
journey  to  a  market.  She  denied  not  the  deed, 
which  she  even  justified  upon  the  plea  that  death 
to  them  was  better  than  life,  and  she  slew  them 
out  of  love.  The  supposition  not  being  worse  than 
realities,  we  pitj  the  people  who  industriously 
hoard  up  for  their  children  that  heritage  of  blood 
which  accumulates  from  one  generation  to  another 
in  these  slave  states. 

After  Mr.  Jekyl's  business  conference,  he  was 
asked  to  dine,  with  Mr.  Carson,  the  New  York 
man,  Mr.  Clajton,  the  accepted  lover,  and  Tom 
Gordon,  the  reprobate.  After  dinner  guests  most 
talk  of  something,  and  no  subject  more  natural 
than  investments  occurred  .to  Mr.  Carson — for  he 
was  a  monied  man,  and  nobody  was  more  likely 
to  afford  him  accurate  information  than  Mr.  Jekjl, 
for  he  had  experience,  and  he  did  not  recommend 
land  when  a  buyer  could  find  negroes.  Mr.  Jeckyl 
had  a  way  of  his  own,  altogether  alien  from  Mr. 
Binney's  way  of  making  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
He  found  a  certain  degree  of  religion  in  slaves 
very  profitable.  To  the  masters  and  owners  it 
was  clearly  good  for  the  life  that  now  is.  For 
this  purpose  it  certainly  required  to  be  a  little  di- 
luted, and  tbe  Epistle  to  Philemon,  with  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  Epistle  of  James,  and  other  passages, 
were  necessarily  suppressed.  His  experience  was 
that  of  a  leasing  master.  He  held  slaves,  and  let 
them  out  to  work,  as  a  livery  stable  keeper  lets  out 
his  horses.  By  aid  of  religion  he  found  tliat  the 
slaves  were  made  honest  and  accounted  for  all 
their  earnings.  That  was  a  gre^t  point  with  the 
elder  and  lawyer.  We  can  only  quote  a  part  of 
this  conversation : — 

*'  I  tell  them, '  See  there  now — yoa  see  how  godliness  it 
profitable  to  the  life  that  now  is.*  You  know  the  Scriptures, 
Mrs.NesbitP" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hrt.  Nesbit ;  *i  I  always  believed  in  religions 
edocatioD.**  "  Ck)nfonnd  it  all,"  said  Tom,  "  I  don*t  see  the 
ue  of  making  a  set  of  hypocritical  sneaks  of  them.  Td 
make  ray*nigger  bring  me  my  money;  bat,  hang  it  all,  if  he 
came  snuffling  to  me,  pretending  'twas  his  dnty,  Pd  choke 
him !  They  never  think  so — they  don't,  and  they  can't — and 
its  all  hypocrisy,  this  religions  instraction,  as  yoa  call  it !" 

"  No,  it  is'iit,"  said  tlie  nndiscoaraged  Mr.  Jekyl ;  not 
when  yoa  (bund  it  on  right  prindplee.  Take  them  early 
enoQgh  and  work  them  right,  yoa'U  get  it  ground  into  them. 
Now,  when  they  began  religious  instruction,  there  was  a 
great  prejndice  against  it  in  our  part  of  the  country.  You 
lee  that  they  were  afraid  that  the  niggers  would  get  upperish. 
iihjbat  yon  see  the  missionaries  are  pretty  carefnl,  tliey  put 
it  in  strong  in  the  catechisms  about  the  rights  of  the  master. 
Ton  see  the  instruction  is  just  grounded  on  this,  that  the 
master  stands  in  God's  place  to  them." 

«  B a  bosh  !'*  said  Tom  Gordon.   Aunt  Nesbit  looked 

across  the  table  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint.  But  Mr. 
Jekyl's  compoBore  was  not  in  the  sDghtest  degree  inter- 
rapted. 

'*  I  can  tell  you,**  he  said,  **  that  in  a  business,  practical 
new,  tor  I  am  used  to  inTestmonts— that  since  the  pablish- 
iog  of  theie  oatachisms,  and  the  missionaries'  work  among 


niggers,  the  value  of  that  kind  of  property  has  risen  ten  per 
cent.  They  are  better  contented.  They  don't  run  away  as 
they  used  to.  Just  that  simple  idea,  that  their  master  stands 
in  God's  place  to  them.    Why  yoa  see  it  cuts  its  way." 

"I  have  a  radical  objection  to  all  that  kind  of  instraction," 
said  Clinton. 

The  missionary  operations  of  these  teaohers 
with  their  forged  revelations,  and  their  elevation 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Jekyl  and  Tom  Godon  to  the 
place  of  God,  with  any  number  of  human  beings,  is 
a  disgrace  to  Christianity.  Slavery  in  ita  modified 
form  is  bad.  Slavery  supported  by  compulsory 
ignorance  is  worse.  But  slavery  vindicated  by  the 
propagation  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  regarding 
religious  faith,  is  worst.  It  raises  each  dissolute 
owner  of  one  or  two  negroes  into  an  equality  of 
wickedness  with  a  Hapsburg  or  a  Romanoff.  These 
people  condemn  Romanism  because  it  places  the 
Pontiff  in  the  place  of  God ;  and  they  do  worse  by 
putting  any  one  of  either  Messrs.  Gripps,  Gordon,  or 
Jekyl  in  that  place,  and  in  a  higher ;  for  as  regards 
slaves  they  teacb  that  any  vicious  vagabond  may 
repeal  Grod's  laws.  Refusing  to  do  good  them- 
selves, they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  done  by  others. 

Nina  visited  Miss  Clayton  at  her  brother's  plan* 
tation,  as  a  natural  prelude  of  her  transformation 
into  Mrs.  Clayton.  There  she  witnessed  the  ope- 
ration of  his  schools  for  the  young  negroes,  his 
property.  Their  progress  was  very  astonishing, 
and,  as  happens  often,  we  presume  that  Mrs.  Stow 
exaggerates  the  docile  habits  and  intellectual  capa- 
bilities of  the  enslaved.  We  recollect  the  agitatioa 
of  the  question  at  home,  and  the  labourers  in  thia 
good  cause  fell  into  the  same  error.  However, 
Mr.  Clayton*s  neighbours  burned  his  schools,  and 
the  end  of  all  was  his  removal  with  all  his  people 
to  security  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Canadas. 
There  he  prospers  ;  and  they  prosper  there ;  and 
Mrs.  Stowe  quotes  the  case  on  which  this  part  of 
her  narrative  is  founded. 

Nina  returned  to  Canema,  and  then  came  the 
cholera.  The  shadows  cast  before  it  are  drawn 
vividly  in  this  work.  The  despair  and  the  igno- 
rance of  its  causes  and  cure  that  accompaniea  it, 
among  a  scattered  population,  are  described  in 
terms  by  no  means  exaggerated.  Nina  met  the 
crisis  bravely,  although  it  swept  down  her  uncle,  a 
planter  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  several  of  her 
own  slaves.  The  crisis  seemed  past.  The  disease 
abated.  Mr.  Claylon  arrived  on  what  was  to  be 
his  last  visit  to  Canema  and  Nina.  Suddenly  the 
young  girl  drooped.  Her  illness  was  very  brief. 
Tbe  disease  had  sure  hold  of  her  before  any  aid 
came.     She  opened  her  eyes,  and  all  were  in  agony. 

"  I  think  Fm  called,"  she  said,  "  Oh  !  I'm  ao  sony  for 
you  all.  Don't  grieve  so.  My  Father  loves  me  so  well. 
He  cannot  spare  me  any  longer.  He  wants  me  to  come  to 
Him — that* 8  all.  Don't  grieve  so.  It's  iome  Fm  goinr  to 
— home.  Twill  be  only  a  little  while,  and  yon'U  come  too, 
all  of  yon.    Yoa  are  satisfied  are  yon  not,  Edward  P' 

"  She  does'nt  suffer ;  thank  Qod,  at  any  rate,  for  that," 
said  Clayton,  as  he  knelt  down  over  her  in  anguish. 

A  beantifnl  smile  passed  over  her  face  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  on  them  all,  and  said,  **  No,  my  poor  fdndi^ 
I  don't  suffer.    Fm  come  to  the  land  wher«  th^  ntvtr 
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inffer.  rm  only  so  ■orry  fa  yon,  Edtrird.  My  poor  failh- 
fol,  good  Harry  1    Oh!  Pm  going  so  fiut."  .  .  . 

She  mored  her  head  a  little— like  one  who  it  asleep — 
uneasily  npon  her  pillow,  opened  her  eyes  once  more,  and 
■aid,  '*  Good-hye ;  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father.**   .... 

The  gentle  breath  gradually  became  fainter  fend  (hinter. 
AU  hope  was  oter !  The  night  walked  on  with  silent  and 
solemn  footsteps,  and  soft  showers  fell  withont,  marmnring 
upon  the  leaTea.    THthin,  all  was  still  as  death. 

One  consequence  of  this  death  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Tom  Gordon  was  the  heir-at-law.  He 
qoarrelled  with  Harry  on  their  first  meetiiig»  was 
knocked  down  and  stunned.  The  slave  moaiited 
his  master's  horse,  picked  np  his  wife  and  placed 
her  before  him,  and  reached  in  safety  the  covert 
of  Dred  in  the  dismal  swamp. 

Dred  was  a  negro  of  enormous  strength  of 
body  and  of  mind.  He  was  an  enthusiast — one  of 
those  men  who  become  the  means  of  liberating 
nations,  although  that  was  not  to  be  his  fate. 
Deep  in  the  d^mal  swamp  Dnsd  had  found  an 
island  which  he  had  sorromded  with  a  labyrinth  of 
trees  impregnable  even  to  the  bloodhounds  em- 
ployed to  hunt  runaways  ;  especially  as  the  water 
threw  off  the  scent.  There  he  kept  a  small  colony 
of  fugitives  who  contrived  sometimes  to  escape  in 
the  boats  of  the  northern  woodcutters.  He  shot 
game  and  exchanged  it  for  elothes,  lead,  and  pow- 
der, with  "  the  white  trash,"  who,  like  Cripps, 
lived  by  traffic.  He  maintained  an  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  bolder  slaves  on  the  plantations. 
He  attended  campmeetings,  and  terrified  the  peo* 
pie  and  the  preachers  by  his  denunciations  against 
tiie  blood,  tbe  crimes,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  land. 
The  mUkouiioimos  of  an  ancient  seer  appeared  to 
envelope  Dred,  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  and 
of  the  prophets  was  always  employed  to  convey  his 
threatenings  and  his  warnings. 

Unlike  the  leader  of  the  slave  insurrection  in 
North  Carolina,  during  1851,  Dred  is  not  drawn 
a^  in  actual  warfare  against  the  state.  He  is  a 
grand  character,  writhing  under  oppression,  hunted 
day  by  day  and  night  after  night,  living  a  life  of 
stnfe,  honestly  and  humanely,  like  a  son  of  the 
Covenant  in  persecuting  times,  making  the  Bible 
his  pillow,  and  sleeping  with  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  his  rifle — contemplating  a  rebellion,  but  biding 
not  his  time  but  the  Lord's  time,  looking  rather 
for  the  red  bolts  of  heaven  to  smite  a  guUty  land 
than  the  sword  of  men — fighting,  but  only  to  turn 
away  the  chase  from  some  hard-pressed  brother 
and  fugitive.  Dred  is  a  great  man,  black  though 
he  was,  in  adversity. 

Tom  Gordon  and  his  associates  determined  to 
clear  the  swamps,  and  one  day  a  rumour  came  to 
the  little  colony  that — 

They  have  got  on  the  trail  of  poor  Jim,  and  are  tracking 
him  withont  mercy. 

A  dark  light  flashed  from  Dred'i  eye,  m  ha  sprang  npon 
his  feet. 


*<'Thc  voice  of  the  Lord  shakeUithewildeniaBs;  jea,the 
wilderness  o.  Kadish ;  X  will  go  forth  and  deUver  him.' " 

He  seised  his  rifle  and  shot  bag,  and  in  a  Cew  aMaieaU 
was  gone. 

He  was  to  be  baffled  this  time,  although  he  had 
been  often  successful.  The  chase  were  too  nu- 
merous and  too  well  appointed  for  this  single  war- 
rior of  the  south. 

Towards  sunset  a  nutling  was  heard  in  the  btaoehes  oi 
the  oak,  and  Dred  dropped  down  into  the  endosnre,  wet^tsi 
soiled,  and  wearied.    All  gathered  round  him  in  a  moment. 

**  Where  is  Jim  P  aaid  Harty. 

"Slain  !**  said  Dred.  "The  arcfaais  prasaad  faim  sen, 
and  he  hath  (alien  in  the  wildemeas." 

There  was  a  general  esclamation  of  horror. 

Dred  made  a  movement  to  ait  down  on  the  earth.  He 
lost  his  balance  and  feB;  and  they  all  saw  now  what  at  int 
they  had  not  notioad,  a  woand  in  his  breaat^  fraa  wfaiah  Cks 
blood  was  welling.  His  wife  fell  by  his  mdft  with  ^M 
moans  of  sorrow.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  motioned  her 
from  him. 

•* Peace  r  he  said,  «BeMe!  ItismuMgh.  BdidilgB 
onto  the  witnesses  who  ory  day  sad.  ngbt    •     •    • 

'*  He  put  his  hand  caUnly  to  his  side,  and  Celt  the  gaahisg 
Uood.  He  took  some  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  apwaid, 
dying  out  with  wild  energy,  in  the  words  of  aa  aaeisat 
prophet— 

"Oh.earth— earth---Mithl    Cover  thou  set  mv  Uoai" 

"  Behind  the  dark  barrier  of  the  wooda  the  sua  was  s^ 
ting  gloriously.    *    «    * 

*^  Harry,**  he  said,  *■  Lay  me  beneath  the  heap  of  witaesL 
Let  the  God  of  their  lathers  judge  betwaan  «s  K 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  follow  tbe  narrstm 
into  those  political  and  religious  diMmsaioiis  with 
hypocritical,  or  grievously  misled,  lawyers  aad 
ministers,  in  which  its  sarcasm  will  be  found. 
Some  of  these  passages  are  powerfully  writtrai.  and 
are  ascribed  to  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  the 
lady  who  offers  them  as  her  opinions.  We  see 
no  reason  for  the  supposition  although  it  may  be 
true ;  and  still  less  for  the  statement,  that  «'Drad" 
is  inferior  to  "Unde  Tom."  We  think  not.  Tlie 
mechanism  of  the  narrative  is  more  oomplicste^ 
and  the  style  is  not  less  eloquent  than  that  of  its 
precursor. 

In  passing  from  the  most  popular  and  reoeat 
protest  of  this  American  lady  against  the  alaveiry 
of  the  Union,  those  apologies  for  the  slavaoersey 
recently  advanced  by  the  Timei  almost  require  to 
be  noticed,  for  they  should  be  repudiated  everf- 
where.  Its  leading  aigument  is  that  we  ooaM 
easily  emancipate  our  slaves,  as  tiiey  were  in  the 
colonies,  but  the  nqproes  of  the  States  are  ia  tte 
States.  The  planters  of  the  colonies  were  la  them 
precisely  like  the  planters  of  the  States,  bat  in 
fewer  numbers.  The  argument  merely  pnoeeda^ 
therefore,  upon  a  fiction  or  an  nrnwa^T^^  Hie 
whole  difficulty  u  one  of  money,  and  the  United 
States  are  better  able  to  borrow  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  pounds,  having  no  other  debt, 
than  Great  Britain  was  to  nuse  twenty  miliions  for 
freedom. 
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Faa  from  Kis  friendB  a  noblo  yonttr  had  strayed, 

Who  liad  been  hanting  in  the  dusky  forest — 

And  now,  scarce  knowing  whither  he  should  turn, 

His  eyes  fell  on  a  rision  of  such  beauty 

As  he  before  had  nad  of— never  seen. 

A  fair  young  girl  stood  there  besides  a  fountain. 

Her  beauty  mirrored  in  the  tremdons  face 

Of  the  troaspannt  pool,  that  lay  below 

Its  crystal  droppings.    Simple  and  rude  her  drees, 

Nor  ornamenti  nor  grace  of  any  kind, 

To  which  Ilia  couitly  ayes  had  been  accustomed, 

Bedecked  her  form.     All  that  was  beadtifal, 

AVas  nature's  ornament  alone ;  and  art 

Was  nigh  as  distant,  as  in  those  wild  scenes 

By  whieh  she  was  surrounded ;  but  he  gaud 

Until  Us  wonder  beokonad  admiratiM, 

And  admiration,  in  its  turn,  garo  place 

To  earnest  love.    A  moment's  space  sufficed 

Por  this  quick  rush  of  feeling — a  moment  more. 

And  he  had  spoken  in  her  startled  ear 

Words,  of  themselves,  mere  nothings,  but  that  youth 

.Can  ooiyura  out  of  nothings  such  aa  these 

A  world  of  naantag.    Tlios,  the  maiden  now 

Betnrned  a  timid  answer  to  his  speech, 

Aad  pointed  out  his  path  in  such  strange  fashion 

That  he  had  well-nigh  lost  himself  again. 

Some,  spirit  must  hare  touched  the  heart  of  both 
With  a  prophetic  warning — ^for  they  dreamt, 
With  sneh  a  similarity  of  dream. 
That  young  Count  Andria  hunted  more  than  ever, 
And  more  than  ever  did  he  miss  his  way ; 
And  Conatanoe  surely  would  have  drained  the  fountain. 
Bat  that  iU  stream  was  like  a  woman's  heart. 
And  ooald  not  be  dried  up.    And  there  they  met, 
Till  the  ooy  glance  became  an  earnest  gaae, 
Bevealing  all  the  worship  of  her  heart ; 
And  he^  not  having  spoken  of  his  rank, 
Was  in  her  eyes  a  handsome  youth,  who  loved, 
And  nothing  more ;  till,  one  nnhappy  day. 
He  told  the  aeoret  of  his  noble  birth ; 
And  from  that  moment  aU  her  dreaming  vanished^ 
For  with  her  beauty  she  had  woman's  pride, 
And  felt  her  edoeation  and  her  birth 
But  little  fitted  her  to  shine  in  eonrta. 
And  brook  the  insolent  gase  of  haoghty  dames. 
So,  with  a  woman's  ooorage,  woman's  pride, 
In  spite  of  all  her  passionate  woman's  love, 
She  came  not  to  the  fountain  any  more. 


Great  grief  was  this  to  Andria;  and  he  sought 
To  win  her  from  her  purpose — ^but  in  vain ; 
And  very  rarely  could  the  youth  obtain, 
B/  any  chance,  a  moment's  speech  with  her. 
But  one  dfty  Con&tiiuce  came  to  him  unasked. 
And,  with  the  caadour  of  an  innocent  hearty 
Thns  did  she  speak  to  him :  "  Andria,  'tis  right. 
Now  thou  hftst  aeen  how  firm  ia  my  resolve. 
That  1  should  give  a  clearer  meaning  to 
The  step  that  I  have  taken.     Forget  the  past! 
It  was,  a  dream,  and  wonld  have  brought  no  joy. 
My  love,  the  offspring  of  unfettered  i  mpulse, 
Had  no  fora^kuowledge  of  the  awful  gulf 
That  thy  hite  revelation  made  to  me. 
Oh  I  never,  never  ask  me,  Andria,  more, 
And  ni  remember,  reverence,  and  bless  thee  ! 
My  bosom,  weak  with  woman's  frail  desires. 
Too  soon  embraced  the  climbing  plant  of  love. 
Until  it  grew,  and  had  the  light  of  reason ; 
Bnft  duty  binds  me  to  the  step  I  take. 
And  gratitude  to  thee,<-fiireweU-*-fareweU !  j 

Shelefthim,audfor  weary  months-he  sought 
To  find  her  out  again,  without  avail ; 
And  then,  the  stormy  passion  that  had  filled  him 
Grew  calmer,  and  in  some  long  space  of  time 
He  had  forgotten  all  his  early  love^ 
And  wedded  with  a  beauty  of  the  Court. 

In  after  years,  some  blooming  children  went 
To  ramble  in  the  forest  that  surrounded 
The  castellated  dwelling  of  their  sire ; 
And  there  they  met  a  woman,  whose  pale  faee 
Was  radiant  yet  with  gleams  of  Idrmer  beautjr. 
She  scanned  with  eagerness  the  chiMi  sh  forms. 
And  asked,  "  Are  these  Count  Andria's  littl  e  ones  P" 
Theni  one  by  one,  she  took  them  in  her  arms. 
And  pressed  them  to  her  heart,  and  cove  red  them 
With  burning  kisses  i  then,  before  their  nnrse 
Had  soaioe  recovered  from  her  great  surprise, 
Tlie  stranger  had  departed.    This  was  told 
To  Andria,  and,  though  seeming  scarce  taheed 
The  nurse's  tale,  yet  none  had  ever  seen 
Man  weep  more  bitterly  when  all  alone. 

Apxijlh. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  ON  SEEING   THE   PICTURE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUAETS 
MARCH  DOWN  THE  CANONGATE    OF  EDINBURGH. 


Haek  I  the  tamalt  and  confusion 

In  Edina'fi  crowded  street ; 
Hark !  the  ham  of  busy  voices — 

Hark!  the  tramp  of  rushing  feet. 
Loyal  hearts  are  throbbing  wildly, 

With  anticipation  high ; 
Conrtly  dames  and  gallant  nobles 

Crowd  the  casements  far  and  nigli. 
In  the  clear  and  clondleas  ether 

Bides  the  glorioos  orb  of  day, 
Gilding  spire,  and  dome,  and  turret, 

With  a  softly  mellowed  ray. 
Watchful  eyes  become  impatient, 

Slowly  by  the  momenta  slip ; 
Now  a  cry  of—"  He  is  coming  !*' 

Passes  swift  from  lip  to  lip. 

Hash  !  for  in  the  hazy  distance 

Sounds  now  greet  the  listening  ears. 
Strains  of  music — tramp  and  pibroch — 

Sliouts  of  joy,  and  heartfelt  cheers ; 
And  a  pageant  is  advaneing — 

Knights  and  men  in  armour  mailed, 
Targe  and  broadsword  brightly  glancing, 

Banners  fair  with  gold  engrailed. 
In  the  midst  a  form  is  moving. 

Chief  of  all  the  martial  throng — 
Hero  he  of  old  romance. 

Theme  of  Scottish  verse  and  song. 
Lo !  he  cometh ! — Prince  I— Pretender ! 

And  a  people's  idol  he ; 
Hands  are  scarf  and  kerchief  waving 

O'er  bis  head,  in  welcome  free. 


Ah  !  thou  last  devoted  scion 

Of  a  fair,  unhappy  race. 
Gifted  with  their  stately  beaoty. 

Princely  form,  and  radiant  face. 
True  hearts  pray  that  lofly  for«heaa 

Yet  may  wear  old  Scotia's  crown,— 
Ne'er  shall  golden  circlet  clasp  it, 

Save  those  sunbeams  slanting  down. 
Mark  him  well !  for  now  he  passeth— 

Prayen  and  hopes  shall  all  prove  Taia— 
Look  your  last  upon  your  chieftain, 

Por  he  ne'er  shall  come  again. 
Rising  in  the  dim  perspective. 

See  ye  not  a  foreign  strand. 
Traversed  by  a  Koyal  pilgrim, 

Eiiled  from  his  father-land  ? 

Know  ye  not  these  noble  features. 

With  their  penftive,  Stuart  smile— 
Sadder  still  as  mem'ry  takes  him 

To  his  own  beloved  isle  P 
Hark  !  for  now  a  shout  is  ringbg— 

The  sad  vision  fades  away; 
Once  more  gleams  the  gladsome  sanUgat^ 

Once  more  smiles  the  cheerful  day. 
He  hath  passed  ; — yet,  from  the  distuee, 

Softly  floats  a  monrnfol  strain ; 
To  the  saddened  ear  repeating, 

"  He  will  never  come  again !" 


Edinburgh,  1856. 
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GLEANINGS  AND  FRAGMENTS. 


No.  L— THE  ORIGINAL. 
What  is  originality  ? — since  it  is  theoretically  and 
theologically  true  that  "there  is  nothing  new 
nwder  the  sun."  To  begin  with  the  last  new 
fashion.  Ten  to  one  you  will  hear  some  grandmamma 
remark,  concerning  "  the  greatest  novelty,"  that  in 
her  young  day  she  wore  a  gown  of  that  very 
chintz  pattern,  or  she  remembers  her  mother  wear- 
ing just  such  a  sleeve  or  mantilla.  Besides,  who 
shall  answer  for  the  forgotten  styles  of  by-gone 
ages  P  Reflecting  on  the  ceaseless  changes  of  tlie 
world  of  fashion,  even  woman's  invention,  fertile 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  could  not  extend  to  such  in- 
finity as  to  produce  "  something  new,"  after 
having  exercised  it  for  centuries.  Perhaps  tl)e 
last  new  fashion  was  worn  before  the  flood — for  we 
arc  not  of  the  opinion  of  a  might  be  great  painter 


on  that  subject,  who  conceives  that  the  ladies  cf 
that  period  wore  three  yards  of  linen,  with  tiidr 
heads  through  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Sorel;  tkT 
must  have  exercised  their  inventive  facilities  to 
very  little  purpose,  if  they  could  arrive  at  notbiiig 
more  artistic  than  that  iu  the  course  of  two  ihonsid 
years ;  or  else  we  have  reason  to  congritulate  our 
post-deluvians,  with  all  the  faults  at  present  oa 
their  dear  little  heads,  on  the  superiority  of  tLeirs. 
But  perhaps  the  young  lady,  Noah's  daughter,  ns 
mediaeval  in  her  tastes — which,  of  course,  accoiuts 
for  it  entirely. 

If  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  snn,  wbat  do 
you  make  of  the  wonders  of  our  time  ?  Railw^s. 
electric  telegraphs,  &c.  —  where  did  Ihcy  omi 
from  P  The  substance  which  creates  that  mightf 
steam  power  was  a  forest  of  pre-Adamite  growtk 
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Those  metalf  were  east  into  the  mighty  cracible  of 
nature,  perhaps,  before  it  was  said,  "  Let  there  be 
light!"    Oh!  yes,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the 
materials  are  not  new,  bat  the  things  themselves 
are  so — the  ideas  that  produce  them  are  so.  Grant- 
ing that  to  a  certain  extent  they  are,  we  know  that 
we  are  not  giving  utterance  to  an  original  thonght 
when  we  say,  that  these  great  inventions  did  not 
originate  in  any  mind,  or  in  any  age.     They  have 
been  perfected  by  one  or  two  great  minds,    and 
consummated  in  a  single  age ;    but  each  step  of 
that  consummation,  each  idea  e'er  it  reached  its 
perfection,  was  successively  born  of,  and  sprung 
from,  the  union  of  others.    Is  there  no  such  thing 
as  originality?    There  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
sense  of  "  entirely  new."    Yet  we.  constantly  hear 
of  an  original  work,  an  original  mind,  an  original 
character,  and  with  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  term.  There  is  no  new  intellectual 
faculty  bestowed  on  the  man  of  original  mind — no 
new  propensity  or  passion  on  the  original  character. 
There  is  no  new  material  in  mind  or  matter — 
though  some  may  ^et  remain  undiscovered,    for 
the  author  or  the  artist  to  work  upon ;    but  in  all 
these,  there  are  the  infinite  diversities  produced  by 
different  combinations  of  existing  materials — ^like 
the  crystals  of  chemistry,  or  the  patterns  of  the 
kaleidescope.     Originality,  then,   is  discovery  or 
combination ;  whatever  is  new  to  us,  in  its  nature, 
or  in  its  results  and  manifestations,  being  entitled 
to  that  character.     Little,  we  should  think,  re- 
mained to  be  discovered  now ;    but  so,  perhaps, 
thought  the  good  folks  of  last  century,  and  so  may 
those    of    the   centuij  to   come,  with  the  same 
amount  of  truth ;   yet  every  new  discovery,  while 
it  lessens  the  chance  of   originality  in   that   di- 
rection, increases  it  in  the  other.     The  power  of 
combination  is  infinite.    See  it  as  exemplified  in 
language,  the  combination    of    letters,    and    in 
character.     Every  .human  being  is  original.     No 
two,  however  similarly  acted  upon  by  external  in- 
fluences, are  entirely  alike — although  it  is  only  the 
great  dissimilarities  that  strike  us,  springing  from 
the  combination,  not  of  original  properties,  but  of 
new  and  extraordinary  combinations  of  old  ones. 

To  come  to  the  works  of  mind ;  but  first,  to  that 
mind  itself.  A  mind  is  original,  when,  from  the 
nature  of  its  powers,  it  beholds  things  not  as  they 
appear  to  others,  but  in  new  and  striking  lights ; 
or  it  may  become  original,  when  from  the  height 
of  knowledge  it  has  reached,  and  the  diversity  of 
objects  which  it  can  take  in  at  a  view,  it  is  able  to 
form  more  various,  and  therefore  original,  combina- 
tions of  them.  The  more  extensive  tlien  a  man's 
knowledge  is — with  this  proviso,  that  he  knows 
how  to  use  it — the  greater  is  his  power  of 
originality.  It  b  not  of  mere  learning  that  we 
advance  this.  A  man  may  spend  a  lifetime  in  scaling 
some  steep  of  learning,  and  though  he  may  stand 
far  above  his  fellows,  he  is  enveloped  in  the  mists 
of  his  mountain,  and  those  beneath  him  may  have 
a  clearer  and  a  wider  view  than  he.  How  often 
has  the  profound  philosopher  been  found  ignorant 


of  all  besides  his  own  particular  branch  of  study. 
Devotion  to  one  particular  branch  of  study  is  thus 
unfavourable  to  originality  of  mind,  save  that  it 
has  often  produced  that  of  ignorance  and  simplicity. 
But  let  us  not  disparage ;  some  have  thus  scaled 
the  toilsome  and  uphill  tracts  of  discovery,  and 
flung  down  rich  spoils  to  those  below.  What  is 
called  creative  genius,  is  but  the  highest  power  of 
combination,  which,  of  the  rich  materials  of  the 
worlds  of  mind,  of  matter,  of  life,  and  of  language, 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  Men  of  genius 
have  all  been  of  extensive  knowledge — not,  perhaps, 
of  the  knowledge  of  books,  though  of  these,  too, 
when  within  their  reach,  but  of  all  that  the  eye 
can  see,  and  the  ear  hear,  and  the  heart  feel, 
continually  adding  to  their  mental  stores  till  the 
capacious  treasury  which  received  them  became 
well  nigh  inexhaustible. 

There  is  no  danger  of  originality  becoming  an 
impossibility,  with  the  increase  of  the  stores  of 
thought.  So  far  from  that,  this  very  accumulation 
furnishes  the  means  of  still  more  extraordinary 
results,  the  elements  of  still  more  wonderful 
creations.  Originality  is  a  good  thing  ;  no  marvel 
it  is  sought  after.  There  is  no  real  greatness  without 
it ;  no  grand  work  of  thought  has  come  down  to  us 
from  former  ages,  without  this  stamp  upon  it.  In 
poetry,  where  perhaps  there  is  most  scope  for  this 
quality,  all  who  have  acquired  the  highest  honours, 
have  done  so  by  producing  something  strikingly 
dissimilar  to  anything  ever  produced  before.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  one  thing,  not 
everything.  There  are  some  things  very  necessary 
to  goodness  and  greatness  which  it  is  not.  It  is 
not  taste ;  it  is  not  beauty ;  it  is  not  harmony,  nor 
fitness ;  it  may  be  destitute  of  all  these,  and  of 
truth  besides.  Yet  it  is  not  only  in  conjunction 
with  these  that  it  acquires  its  worth,  though  it  has 
often  been  purchased  at  the  expense,  and  even  with 
the  outrage  of  them  all.  More  than  our  fair 
readers  would  do  well  to  remember  (when  they  try 
on  a  new  bonnet)  that  while  the  original  is  sure  to 
draw  our  attention  for  a  moment,  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  tasteful,  attract  us  for  ever.  It  is 
but  justice  to  acknowledge  the  source  from  which 
we  drew  our  wandering  thoughts.  They  were 
suggested  by  one  of  the  articles  of  head-gear 
already  mentioned,  which,  from  the  extraordinary 
combinations  it  presented,  well  merited  its  title, 
"The  Original.". 


No.  n.— SOLITUDB  IN  CITIES. 

Much  has  'been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
solitude.  Its  delights  have  been  dilated  on  with 
rapture  by  the  enthusiast  and  the  poet,  and  its 
benefits  sought  after  and  ackowledged  by  the  wise. 
It  seems  necessary  to  the  growth  of  greatness. 
It  has  ever  wrapt  the  dawnings  of  genius.  Nature, 
as  if  to  secure  for  genius,  its  necessity  of  solitude, 
has  given  to  great  minds  the  power  of  making  one 
— the  power  of  self-abstraction.     Alternations  of 
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solitude  and  society. seem  to  be  the  conditions 
most  fayourable  to  lioman  happiness — to  moral  aud 
iutellcotual  well-being ;  nar;  we  believe  they  are 
tfi  necessary  to  the  health  oT  our  whole  nature^  as 
the  alternations  of  3ajf  and  night  are  to  the  flowers 
of  the  field.  But  there  may  be  loo  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  either  from  choice  or  cquipulsion, 
there  may  be  such  a  preponderance  of  solitude  in 
one's  life,  as  to  make  it  no  longer  a  good,  but  an 
evil — no  longer  a  rest,  but  a  burden.  .Mqu  have 
sought  it,  experiencing  it^  sweetness  and  its 
ekvating  tendency,  to  the  neglect  of  the  duties 
of  life,  and  the  impairing  of  their  sooial  afTeclions. 
Such  cases,  however,  Are  comparatively  few,  mi 
eTea  a  little  too  much  of  it»  when  not.'productive 
of  those  eyils,  is,  we  are.  inclined  tp  thin  k\  an  error 
on  the  safe  side,  ^e  would  rather  spend  ten  or 
a  dozen  years,  like  Robinson  Crusoe — that  fondest 
dream  of  boyhood — on  a  desolate  island,  than  be 
confined,  (remember,  we  say  confined),  for  the  same 
period  to  the  presence  of  onr  fdlow  beings.  This 
looks  a  litfle  nisantlropiift,-  lAttwe  tKvcrtheless 
discUim  all  sympathy  with  tha  soli^ade  pf  the  ipist 
anUuQ|>e.  .  We  wonid  not  have  solitude  to  be  tlie 
1^1^  oC  liiey,  only  the  exception.  W9  do  not  mean 
that  the  gret^ter  portion  >of !  i^  should,  or  would, 
with  adtantagfu  be  .^V^^  ..^^^>  ,^!^7>  ^  compari^ 
Uvely  small  j>or^oa  Qf  time.,  will  suffice  for  as 
much  of .  it  .as .  jwre  Jaepd,  a?  could  enjoy ;  tut  we 
^VjQOalie  tlMJ.WBQefiWt:^  of  such  a  portion— almost 
as  a  condjt^on  of  a.h^altligr  and  happy  existence. 
.  Who,  eice|)t  the  hater  01^  sporner  of  his  kind — 
and  he  c^ies  int^  its  depe^t  jecesaes  the  objects 
of  .his  hate  ,and  ,scoinau  since,  they  are  generally  to 
be  fonnd  in  his  own  breast — does  not  return  from 
lenelinoM  with  a  fresher  h^art  P  From  the  sublime 
aoiitndea  of  nature^  from  the  unplooghed  valley 
und  thiQ  lonely  lake«.  Apm.  the  mountain  peak 
aad  ibo  shadows  of,  djsep  ^oods— the  man  whose 
nataxe  ;is  ^oi  4istorted.hy  vice  or  passion  gladly 
xttains  tp  cpmmnuipi^.  with  his  fellow  men ;  he 
zMoms  .devaMd,  a^d.cefresh^,  but  still  gladly,  as 
if  he  feli  it  impossible. to  sustain  his  mind  at  such 
afk.  exaltation.  In  ,nvost  human  hearts  there  is  a 
dasira  for ,  solituder,  at,  leas^  till  bag  disuse  has 
destroyed  the  taste,  and  disqualified  for  its  exercise, 
li  is  in  great  oities  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt.  The 
rioh  nay  command  U»  lu:ipry  when  they  will,  but 
to  nany  it  is  ahnosl  unattainable,  and  to  the  very 
|M»r,  often  utterly  impossible.  The  over-crowded 
i^e-  of  t^iair  habitations  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out  as  the  souree  ef.muob,  or  rather  as  one 
of  the  aouTCfs  of  all,  ^eir  de|;radation  'and  misery, 
a|id  wa  think  the  wanj;  of  being  ever  alone  is  pro- 
4aetii(e  of  not.  a  Uttle  mischief..  The  artisan  elass^ 
V6  often  littla  betteroffitttltf^  respect..  Spending 
the  is^  in  .the  crowded,  workshop,  the  erening  in 
the. family  circle  or  among  their  associates,  quiet* 
ness  beoomea  a  thing  unknown  to  them,  unless  to 
aome  of  the  more  degraded  injjai^cashire.  Silence^ 
one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  .solitude^  often 
stands  iaitsstead;  a^d  where.it  reigns,  even  with 
hnman  beings  around  us  we^iw  be  akme »  or  when 


we  pass  among  them — aa  if  their  vuces  and 
motions  were  the  noises  of  waves  upon  the  beaclii 
or  the  sounding  of  a  tbrest*s  bpaghB-*aloDe 
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we  may  be,  and  that  not  with  the  desolate,  Imi- 
seared  lonelines  of  the  poet  whom  we  quote,  but 
with  all  human  Interests  busy  at  oar  hearts.  ILere 
are  few  situations  in  which  the  feeling  of  soliiode 
is  more  intense  than  that  of  a  stranger  in  a  great 
city,  before  he  has  found  a  shelter  mihk  its  walji 
or  formed  one  tie  among  its  Ihroog?.    The  soli- 
tudes which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  cities  ue 
strange  and  mournful,  or  peaceful  and  h^,  u 
the  case  may  be ;  but  the  individual  in  habit  lod 
fueling,  is  as  much  isolated^  as  if  on  the  loaelT 
island,  or,  in  the  desert  waste. 
,  Take  a  diild,  a  mere  child,  in  jears  at  htu 
N'ar,  peTcr  inquire  how  he  comes  to  be  aloae.  li 
is.  the 'tale  of  hundreds.     Young  as  he  i^  he  is 
acquainted  with  the  ways  and  means  of  lifiDg,  ud 
with  what* would  seem  to  ntanjf  mnch  zaore  diffi- 
cult, with  the  way  of  living  on  his  mesas.   He  is 
not  of  the  vicious  class.  Thcgr  congregate  together. 
He  is  earning  an  honest  liviug.    What  a  sohiuiie 
is  around  him  jn  the  Duay  street  as  hepaaseiAloag 
on  a  summer  e?ening  at  his  supper !     He  miut 
sipend  his  leisure  in  the  street,  for  it  is  expres^; 
stipulated    that  he  shall  not  return  to  Ih  bed  k 
garret  or  oellar  till  bed-tinae.     All  his  meals  an 
taken  there.     He  knows  all  the  best  ^lieltered 
nooks  in  the  city,  and  thither  he  resorts  on  a  raiuj 
day ;   but  in  fine  weather  he  walka  amoag  the 
streets  and  squares  of  the. aristocratic  quarten. 
It  is  the  season  when  their  denisens  axe  absent,  oa      | 
continental  tours,  at  country  seats,  aud  wateuos- 
places,  and  .he  enjoys  a  real  solitude  then.   No^^ 
footstep  echoes  in  that  lonely  square  for  loagiala* 
vals;  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard^but  theduiy 
chirping  of  the  aparrowsw  or  the  vojpe  of  a  m^^ 
bird  from  the  centre  garden.    It  wouldbe  cimoo 
to  know  what  he  is  thinking  about  as  bs  saoatcn 
along.      How  all  the  information  his  qaick,  peoe* 
trating  ejes  find  ears.haye  gatherd,  pojaetunli^ 
through  his  mind  I     .What  shrewd  rwleciiQM,^ 
mskes,  and  what .  practical  ponclusiaos.ie  vnm 
at,  finding  expression  in.  that  lon^j,vlu»tleorfn- 
quent  shrug  I.    Oar  solitary  is  ^neither,  wgofi  vt 
fool,  and  will  be^a  mtifi  some  ^—ss  imf^^ 
poraiy  employer  baa  told  him,  with  aaeioou^ 
skp  on  the  sLouhler^  ^^  di^poaiting  ia  ike  littk 
brown  hand  the  well;  eaped  six|ienpe.  Bat  vhat  a 
strange  .entraucq'  into  nf9-is  thia-^andhew  sim^J 
it  must  colour  all  its  future.* 
.  Here  M  .a  ynuth— thexip  are  hundred*  *<»»" 
such'  in  9^  great  ci^ry^who  has.  a  dear  ani  Wgh*" 
ful  home  eiccle  Sar  .away  in  Iho  quiet oottntrji « 
the  dull  little  proviucial'town,  and  who  has  come  up 
alone  to  wrestle  with  fortune.    His  father's  Utf^ 
ingandhb  mother's  heart  are  with  him,  is » 
dweHs  beneath  the  roof  of  strangers.    Well  to 
him,  that  while  he  does  not  shun  altogether  the 
society  into  wUdi  he  miyf  be  throwPi  he  pre((<» 
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spending  in  his  solitude  many  an  honr  of  release 
from  toil.  It  will  serve  to  keep  alive  the  love  of 
home,  with  all  its  blessed  inflaences, — the  love  of 
home  whioh  vill  be  a  aafeguard  against  the  eom- 
panionship  of  the  vicious,  and  an  eneitement  to 
become  good  and  honourable,  and  to  keep  himself 
pure  and  holy  as  his  mother's  prayers.  Fresh, 
hopeful,  and  interested  in  everything,  it  may  be  he 
has  never  feH  aught  of  dcsolateness,  till  at  length 
sickness  overtakes  him.  Oh !  how  he  misses  then 
the  "dear  familiar  faces."  The  face  of  the 
stranger  is  kind,  but  it  wants  the  fond  anxiety 
which  would  now  have  clouded  these.  The  hand 
of  the  matron  ministers  to  him  gently,  and  with 
iromanly  tenderness  ;  but  she  is  occupied  with 
other  cares,  and  she  cannot  vatch  beside  his  bed, 
as  mother  or  sister  only  can.  He  has  been  as  he 
tliinks  long,  long  alone,  and  he  doses  his  eyes  and 
dreamily  fancies  himself  lying  in  a  chamber  with  a 
window  looking  out  on  a  garden,  and  fresh  flowers 
on  the  table,  from  which  a  delicious  odour  is 
wafted  by  the  breeze  that  strays  through  the  half- 
opened  lattice,  shaded  by  its  white  curtain — a 
breeze  already  laden  with  perfumes.  He  fancies, 
too,  that  if  he  were  to  open  bis  eyes  he  would  see 
a  gentle  form  seated  near  him.  When  he  does 
open  them  on  the  vacant  chair,  and  the  flowerless 
table,  and  the  window  looking  down  into  the  dingy 
court,  he  sighs,  and  thinks,  As  soon  as  I  am  well, 
I  will  get  mjr  holidays,  and  go  home.  He  must  go 
home.  The  case  is  worse  if  he  is  a  young  author 
or  artist,  struggling  with  all  the  difficulties  which, 
as  if  to  guard  in  some  measure  against  their  fasci- 
nation, bar  their  entrance  to  these  precarious  pro- 
fessions. His  lowly  hours  are  bright  with  visions 
of  the  future — day  dreams  of  fame  and  distinction 
warm  his  fancy  and  enable  him  to  achieve  all  that 
he  is  capable  of  achieving.  Alas  !  that  they 
should  be  so  often,  and  so  inevitably,  dispelled 
by  chilling  disappoiutment,  and  the  dreamer 
brought  back  to  the  cold  and  stem  reality  of  this 
world's  calculations — as  to  what  one  must  eat  and 
drink. 

The  business  day  is  over,  and  the  business  man 
is  enjoying  the  evening  rest  at  home.  Hi^  hair  is 
iron  grey  with  the  weight  of  a  half  century  of 
years,  but  his  manly  frame  carries  him  lightly,  and 
looks  as  if  it  would  bear  the  other  score  unbend- 
l^fgly.  He  aits*  in  the  shadow  of  twilight,  and  he 
is  occupied  in  picking  up  the  fallen  embers  from 
the  hearth,  and  replacing  them  one  by  one  in  the 
glowing  fire.  Is  be  gsxing  back  into  the  past 
^ith  those  fixed  eyes  ?  Yes — and  a  prosperous 
life  his  has  been — and  happy  enough,  too ;  and  yet, 
it  might  have  been  more  so.  It  is  not  for  la^k  of 
^ff^ion  that  he  is  thus  alone  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  he  is  thinking  even  now  of  the  fair-haired, 
blue,  eyed  cousin,  whom  he  used  to  escort  to  school 
in  hijf  boyish  days,  and  who  had  grown  a  sweet 
snd  sensible  woman  before  he  returned  from  his 
early  banishment  to  revisit  his  native  place.  With 
what  frank  cordiality  she  met  him  I  and  how  she 
drew  back  from  the  consciousness  of  the  more 


than  friendship  which  revealed  his  untold  love — for 
her  heart  was  already  another's.  So  he  plunged 
into  the  crowd  again,  and  in  the  struggle  for  fbr- 
tune,  the  heyday  of  life  went  past  before  he  could 
indulge  a  aeeond  dream  of  the  happy.  That 
widowed  sister  and  those  orphan  nephews  testify 
that  avarice  has  not  kept  him  a  bachelor.  As  he 
looks  back  on  the  past,  the  light  of  many  kind  and 
generous  actions  stream  across  it ;  and  yet — again 
that  yet — ^those  kind,  and  generous,  and  most 
unselfish  actions,  have  linked  no  human  being  to 
him,  and  the  time  ia  hastening  on  when  solitude 
will  be  a  burden,  because  hope  and  busy  fancy  will 
have  rest ;  and  that  time  oometh,  too,  amidst 
whose  dimness  and  whose  anguish  nature  needs 
the  loved  and  the  loving.  It  is  sad  when  none 
live  to  hear  the  sufferer's  call. 


No.  m.— TOE  TWO  TSSTIMONULS. 

The  people  of  Sheffield  some  time  since  presented 
a  purse  to  Mr.  Roebuck,  containing  eleven  hundred 
guineas,  or  pounds ;  and  they  requested  that 
gentleman  to  sit  for  a  portrait,  to  adorn  their 
Town  Hall.  The  proposal  was  supported  by  per- 
sons unconnected  with  Sheffield.  It  originated 
soon  after  Mr.  Roebuck's  services  in  reference  to 
the  Crimean  campaign ;  and  they  procured  tardy 
attention  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  They  over 
threw  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  They  secured  all 
necessary  comforts  for  the  army.  They  left  an 
impression  everywhere  of  the  necessity  for  military 
reform,  which  will  not  wear  away  until  its  object 
be  achieved.  They  are  part  of  many  important 
services  to  the  State,  by  the  member  for  Sheffield 
— part  of  a  series  that,  we  trust,  will  be  yet  long 
extended.  Accordingly,  independent  men  and  re* 
formers  were  grateful,  and  they  decided  upon 
expressing  their  gratitude  in  some  solidity.  Here 
it  is — in  two  parts — a  portrait,  a  purse — the  por- 
trait to  preserve  their  recollection  of  the  patriot — 
a  purse  to  maintain  his  remembrance  of  them. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  these  arrangements. 
They  were  good  and  proper. 

A  short  time  afterwards  a  similar  meeting  oc 
curred  at  Bristol.  Mr.  Berkeley  was  the  guest  o 
the  evening.  The  beer  bill  was  the  topic.  The 
meeting  assembled  to  rejoioe  over  gaining  back  one 
or  two  hours  from  short  time  to  bar-keepers  Ctt 
Sunday.  Mr.  Berkeley  bad  achieved  that  object. 
He  felt  that  beer  and  gin  were  wanted  for  the 
people  at  all  hours  on  all  days.  He  was  supported 
well  by  noisy  people,  and  others  of  a  quiet  caste, 
in  Hyde  Park.  The  Government  wished  to  be 
frightened.  The  Commons  did  not  care  a  rush  for 
the  subject.  If  the  working  classes  wanted  any 
part  of  their  number  to  work  for  long  instead  of 
short  hours  they  were  content.  Accordingly  two 
hours  or  thereby  were  added  to  beer-house  and  gin* 
palace  business  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  This 
achievement  was  commemorated  at  BristoL    Bui* 
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lion  to  tlie  value  of  eleven  Imndred  pounds  again 
was  subscribed  for  to  Mr.  Berkeley.  He  received 
it  as  an  expression  from  fourteen  ihousand  working 
men  that  they  were  liigblj  pleased  \\ii\\  his  con- 
duct. He  could  have  added,  but  of  course  he  did 
not,  that  they  were  all  pleased  with  half  holidays 
and  short  hours  for  themselves ;  but,  alas !  for  bar- 
maids and  potboys  !  Well,  always  the  weaker  go 
to  the  wall.  The  barmaid  interest  is  entirely  un- 
represented. Even  the  potboys  have  no  strength 
in  the  two  houses.  The  bestowal  of  the  silver 
cpergnc  to  Mr.  Berkeley  'was  g[uite  correct.  Those 
who  were  supported  by  his  energy  and  tact  are 
entitled  to  support  him  by  a  very  sligl^t  per  cent  ago, 
or  from  their  profits,  or  from  the  outlay  on  their 
pleasures.  The  only  remark  that  occurs  to  the 
on-looker  is,  that  beer  is  a  much  more  profitable 
article  than  soldiers.  If  one  wants  honour  in  this 
life  there's  nothing  like  gin.  Humanity  is  a  per- 
fect drug  on  the  world,  and  does  not  pay.  One 
hit  at  the  beer  barrel  will  do  more  for  a  man  than 
ten  years  incessant  drudging  at  general  or  pnblic 
purposes.  Messrs.  Berkeley  and  Eoebnck,  tried 
by  testimonials,  are  at  par  ;  by  any  other  measure- 
ments they  are  not  at  par.  So  testimonials  are 
even  yet  tbe  exceptions^  and  not  the  rule. 


No.  IV.— THE  INTEENATIONAL  CONGRESS. 

A  CoNGEESS  of  many  men  from  many  parts  assem- 
bled last  week  at  Brussel.  The  members  came 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe.  They  came  with 
various  purposes,  but  one  oommon  to  all  was  the 
statement  of  grievances.  They  divided  into 
various  communities.  One  of  these  sections  studied 
homeopathy.  Another  was  devoted,  we  fancy,  to 
lizards  and  such  like.  A  third  dealt  with  free 
trade  and  statistics.  This  section  seemed  to  be 
deeply  puzzled  with  their  question.  People  from 
the  wine  districts  feted  Mr.  Oliviera.  So  every 
party  had  his  or  their  ism.  One  gentleman 
moved  a  resolution  recommending  the  abolition  of 
tattoo.  Another  felt  the  octroi  taxes  of  his  coun- 
try to  be  grievous.  One  man  advised  the  forma- 
tion of  an  additional  Zolverein,  which  is  not  a  free 
trade  society.  Another  wanted  the  adoption  by 
Belgium  of  the  Dutch  tariff  on  English  iron  which 
must  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  thereby  of  its 
v£|lue.  Even  Mr.  Gobden,  not  able  to  join  the 
throng,  protested  by  letter  against  our  late  war, 
which  was  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  free 
trade,  and  quoted  regarding  it  the  words  of  the 
B^v.  Sydney  Smith,  on  a  former  pugnacious  occa- 
sion, that  it  was  a  foolish,  just^  and  necessary  war; 
forgetting  that  the  use  of  the^e  words  by  Mr. 
Smith,  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  extremely 
foolish.  Mr.  Cobden  further  quoted  a  great 
increase  in  our  exports  since  the  adoption  of 
free  trade,  in  proof  (hat  we  had  done  a  very  good 
thing,  and  that  our  policy,  like  virtue,  was  its  own 
reward,    ypon  this  subject,  Mr.  Burns  of  Iklau-  ^ 


Chester*  ftdded  that  the  expoEt  irad^  oj  ¥mc& 
had  increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  itkan  ours, 
within  the  period  naq^ed  ;  i^nd  yet  France  wa^  a  ter- 
ribly protective  land,  out,  of  ^high  it  follows  tbat 
protection  also  U  its  own  reward;  ^d  so  He 
congress  were  left  siaiu  ^«(?  before  they  came  ikre, 
every  man  to  his  own  opinion,  and  the  danger  of 
statistics  was  once  more  oouokisively  proved.  Also 
several  of  Mr.  Cobden's  friends  were  niOTed  to 
scandal  that  he  should  have  joyously  suggested 
the  propriety  of  certain  continental  states  raising 
two  or  three  millions  sterling  annually  off  our  jooih 
by  the  simple  operation  of  reducing  the  duty ;  aiiJ 
thereupon  it  may  be  submitted  that  he  vas  rigtt, 
and  they  were  wrong ;  for  if  we  can  sell  the  goods 
and  get  the  money  for  them — not  ^ways  a  Terj 
ready  congequejioe  of  selling  them,  nowerer— tre 
shall  do  well — do  better  wlio  ^f^%y. 

It  is  a  sad  thiug  to  write  ^t(ers  to  carping 
people  at  a  foreign  congress,  when  a  man  is  not 
there  to  explain  them,  especially  with  the  vexiog 
qualification  ascribed  to  the  literam  teri^m,  Aod 
if  our  great  statesmen  would  only  gather  togetbex 
an  inter  colonial  and  inter-United  Kingdom  coq- 
gress  at  Bradford,  or  Bradbury,  or  anywhere  ehe, 
with  adequate  accommodation  for  man  sod  beast, 
merely  to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  nnited  reio- 
lution  of  our  measures,  monies,  and  weighty  inio 
one  nomenclature,  it  is  true  that  thcj  oolj  vould 
be  attempting  a  thing  that  might  be  done,  bat 
some  honour  and  profit  both  may  be  attacbed  to 
that  humble  work.  As  to  these  intcMiatioial 
meetings,  they  are  very  good  and  pleasant ;  bat 
nothing  comes  out  of  them,  unless  to  the  JUax^ 
hotel  luepers,  who  continue  to  render  them  profit- 
able :  while,  upon  the  other  hand,  the  reduotioB  of 
our  corn  measures  to  one  level  would  dehverMiH 
from  those  mystifications  in  the  Mark-ltm  Espnstf 
that  so  try  an  humble  eater  of  quartern  loaves  ia 
the  science  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to  reconcile  tk 
Glasgow  bale  with  the  Edinburgb  quarter,  niarmoi* 
ing  meanwhile  at  the  conservatism  of  the  westcm 
com  merchants.  Then  sometbing  intcr-hoo«- 
interests  at  home  might  promote  free-trade  in  oar 
own  money  and  land,  without  which,  half  the  batik 
has  yet  to  be  fought.  They  are  pressu^  ud  Ff* 
sent  questions — that  money  one,  particalarlj»  u 
ever  present  with  maaji  in;  one  sense  onlj— tbe 
sense  of  the  question  being  with  them,  and  not  ttie 
money  ;  and  thoy,  and  we,  and  all  of  us,mnstiDiK 
a  terrible  end  of  it  by-and-bye,  or  it  will  vaitu 
end  of  ^undrj  theories  and  thipgs  »oit  desinblc 
than  any  theo^.  Wemight  as.'feUbcemplojM. 
like  those  disreputable  young  women  Sipoicao'"' 
the  dassics,  to  fill  a  bottomless  tub  with  waiex; 
or,  what 'a  nearly  the  same  thing,  a  tub  w^  ^" 
dry-rot  in  the  \^\ias9i,  or  a  sieve*  a«  to  ffl  o»' 
coffers  or  pockets  ^thbulUoi^,  as  our  h|W«  stand  ii 
present,  for  thf  faster  it  oomes  ihe  fe^« " 
goes,  and  the  mpre  it  comes  the  less  remww  ^^ 
us*-l^  no  fault  of  ours,  for  nobody  appc«n  to  w 
a  penig  richer  of  its  oomiog  and  going;  M  ^^ 
hov  or  somewhere,  som  e  thioCf  **  ^^^O^Mj  ^^ 
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and  should  be  decidedly  ttnended  jast  immediately ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  let  us  bave  an  interaome  class 
congress  to  coavioce  us  that  our  present  state  of 
po?er(y  is  the  vtry  best  and  most  desirable  condi- 
tion foe  our  bappiness  and  prosperity. 


No.  v.— THE  WATUBALISTS. 

TfiE  pbilosopbers  of  tbe  world  bave  gone  among 
the  beasts  of  Vienna  as  an  autumnal  amusement. 
Tbe  excursion  ioToIved  nearly  one  tbonsand  learned 
persons,  to  whom  tbe  emperor  opened  all  bis  gar- 
dens and  museums — closing  tbeni,  for  their  con- 
venience, against  all  tbe  world  beside.  The 
uataralists  doubtless  enjoyed  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  studying  the  different  eagles.  They  would 
hsTe  specimens  of  tbe   French  eagles,  who  bave 


soared  over  the  Alps  and  fair  Italy,  on  to  Vienna 
— of  the  double-beaded  eagle  of  Russia,  intended 
to  symbolise  double  dealing  in  tbe  state — of  tbe 
Phissian  eagle,  with  its  wings  clipped  by  its  two 
neighbours,  the  emperors— and  of  tbe  white  eagle 
of  Poland,  chained,  drooping,  and  nearly  dead. 
The  naturalists  must  find  the  study  of  the  bruto 
and  of  the  vegetable  creation  very  pleasing;  but 
the  bes^  and  most  suitable  study  of  man  is  man. 
And  perhaps  the  emperor  could  have  accommodated 
them  with  remarkable  examples  of  their  own  c\siss 
— tbe  angry  Hungarian — the  gloomy  Lombard — 
tbe  patriot  in  chains — and  the  suspected  roan  in 
confinement.  Before  they  left  the  city  of  the 
Kaisers,  or  small  Csesars,  they  may  have  been 
shown  the  last  concordat  with  Rome,  which  is  tlie 
greatest  of  modern  curiosities,  in  or  out  of  Vienna, 
where  many  specimens  of  history,  natural  and 
upnatural,  are  preserved. 


OH,    WHEREFORE    SIGH? 


Oh,  wherefore  sigh  ? 
Because  your  lot  is  east  among  the  poor  F 
Because  no  kden  coffer  meets  your  eye. 
Overflowing  with  its  perishable  store  P — 

Ob,  wherefore  sigh  ? 

Ob,  wherefore  sigh  ? 
Becaaae  you  see  the  roses  fade  away  ? 
Because  the  autumn  leaves  are  sere  and  dry, 
EeQiinding  mortals  of  their  sure  decay  ? — 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  ? 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 
Because  of  disappointment  in  your  friend  P 
Because  yoa  on  his  friendship  did  rely. 
And  found  hm  all  deceiving  iu  the  end  P — 

Oh,  wherefore  sigh  P 


Qh,  wherefore  sigh  ? 
Placed  far  by  Providence  from  all  you  know. 
Gaze  but  one  moment  upward  to  the  sky, 
And  see  a  Friend — and  "Elder  brother/'  too — 

And  cease  to  sigh ! 

Then  sigh  no  more ; 
Bear  with  aQictions  while  on  earth  you  stay — 
The  cross  is  borne  before  tbe  crown  is  worn ; 
But  in  the  regions  of  eternal  day 

Sighing  is  o'er. 

"And  the  nnioia'd  of  the  Lord  shall  return,  aud  come  to 
Zion  with  aoDgs  and  ererlastiog  joy  upon  their  heads :  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  ghidness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.**— Isaiah  zxxt. — 10. 


THE  PROEIT  AND  LOSS  OP  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


(COHTIKUBD  TBOU  017B  LAST  KUHBSB.) 


In  Lombard  Advance  Pund  and  Life  Assurance 
Society  has  been  more  than  three  years  completely 
registered  without  registering  any  accounts,  and 
that  is  very  unlike  the  name,  for  tbe  Lombards 
were  a  methodical  people. 

Tbe  last  year  was  the  flrst  of  the  London  and 
^nlincntal  Assurance  Society.  Its  funds  consist 
of  advance  and  capital  £7,177.  The  two  parts 
ftre  not  separated,  although  a  wide  difference  exists 
between  cash  and  debt.  The  society  proposes  to 
do  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Insni^noe.  The  prelimi 
oaiy  expenses,  £1,696  were  moderate,  and  are 


balanced  by  tbe  income  of  the  first  year.  The 
expenses  for  the  period  were  £1025,  without  £317 
for  rc*assurance,  but  reckoning  £115  for  cancelled 
policies.  The  accounts  outstanding  amount  to 
£005  chargeable  to  current  or  preliminary  ex- 
pences,  and  the  company  has  got  into  existence 
cheaper  than  many  of  its  contemporaries,  at  what 
indeed  may  be  termed  a  reasonable  rate. 

The  London  and  County  Assurance  was  com- 
pletely registered  five  years  ago,  but  never  returned 
a  balance  sheet.  The  London  and  County  Hail 
and  Cattle  Insurance  Company  has  been  two  years 
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in  existence,  and  niicte  the  same  omtjmHm.  '  iTb* 
London  Eqoitable  Mutoal  Wt  QMYipany  liM  onl^ 
existed  for  twelve  montlis  M^  eould  Imve  liiid  nA 
presentible  account  at  tlie  date  of  t1)fes^T0ttih».  Tli^ 
London  and  Provincial  Ptovideiit  fiocioty-i^i^th* 
frame  position 

The  London  Extftange  Advance  I'and  ^ind  lilfe 
Association  have  enjoyed  lifb  Mibitryearsi  wltV 
out  doing  business  in -Hf»  policies,  96ftirifithfe 
Recounts  show  ;  bat  are  apparently  confined  to  the 
ndvance  business  by  waj  of  ibt  loM  and-t^  ^dls* 
count  trade  in  bilk  Por  our  pnrpd^  tIrerKfbmil 
is  sufficient  to  stale  tbcTCsviKs  of  the  ktst  aocontit 
to  Midsummer  of  Ust  year.  Tb«  Kabilkies  arft 
slightly  over  eleven  thoumnd  ]pky«rndsi,  and  tb«  paid 
capital  forms  nearly  fhr^e'faortbs  tiftbe  samt*.  'Tbe 
money  and  securities  on  band  eieeed  lAnt  tbouBand. 
Tlic  improvements  on  premises,  famture, -atrd  slodt 
in  trade  are  put  at  one  tSiousand,  wbile  pttSittiiaa^y 
expenses  and  loss  in  trading  have  required  fbtir 
thousand  pounds.  The  prrofits  of  tb^  fifst  year's 
business  were  £393.  The  losses  of  the  seotmd 
were  £443,  and  of  the  fhird  £375,  making  together, 
£S19.  ■  ^ 

The  London  IndispufaWe  Life'FoKey  Gompariy 
has  existed  for  eight  years,  and  has  been:  well 
conducted,  if  snccrss  be  the  proper  test  of  good 
management.  The  premiums  for  1S51  amounted 
to  £11,6^  8s.  6d.,  and  the  claims  were  16  per 
cent,  upon  that  revenue.  The  following  year  pro- 
duced for  premiums  £14,071  lis.  6d.,  of  which 
the  claims  were  18  per  cent.  The  next  year's 
premiums  reached  £16,969  19s.  7ii.,  and  the  claims 
were  13  per  cent.  TIfe  subsequent  year,  1854, 
bad  an  income  from  premiums  of  £19,360  Is.  Id., 
on  which  the  claims,  including  certain  sums  payable 
from  the  previous  balance,  reached  t7|  per  cent. 

The  figures  deserve  the  attention  of  parties  en- 
gaged in  life  assurance  at  its  earlier  stages,  as  they 
show  the  upward  tendency  of  claims.  The  pay- 
ments  for  re-assutance  during  the  four  years  named, 
were  at  the  rate  of  12,  10, 11,  and  14  per  eent. 

The  general  expendhurc  for  all  other  purposes 
.  in  eaoh  of  those  four  yeara  has  been  £4,555, 
£5,674,  £7,d46.  i^5,6g0»  omitting  shiUings  and 
pence;  or,  upon  the  income  of  each  year^  at  the 
r&U  of  80,  Sai,  42^.  and  29ji  pec  cent.  The 
various  chai<gea  OMil^e  toge^er  a  per  ceutage  upon 
the  premiums  of  C6,  61  J,  6(oi,  and  71,  in  the  years 
given,  exhibiting  in  the  aggregnlc  a  near  approach 
to  uniformity.  The  company  were  paid  interest 
in  the  three  last  years  amounting  altogether,  ioi 
£1,357  68.  4d.,  and  the  income  from  this  source 
will  increase  so  long  as  additions  are  made  to  the 
balances  from  oumnt  buiin^S!^.  fflfe  4irc^pift  had 
formed  a  guarantee  fund  at  the  commencement  of 
the  oompanyi  and  the  interest  upon  it  waa  reduced 
by  payments  of  principal,  within  the  four  years, 
from  £158  18s.  4d.  to  £45,  in  1853,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  appears  to  havp  been  extinguished. 
The  repayments  to  tins,  fund  (Jtedlted  in  the 
expenditure  amounts  to  itS^^OO.  Tbe  assurances 
with  the  company  at'  fhc  close  of  1854  amounted  f 


to  £5^7^65.  -Tbtf  diffewnpa-iti'«iivaa»«(()to 
Mm|M0yi|ie|w«^itheir)|ffetfcBi  nine  Madlhs  pr^ 
a«lit  ^oe  oT  tbt  |ireiiiMiM(wai(4^990  m.  R 
Tins  p)«parfy>  va^wohav^  n^eiledif  idtted,  ii  t 
iiMittar  of  caioalatimi  *and  jopimon;  jdiipiiimi  ttppa 
tirt  care  diapkyei  iq- ^  m)^«^ikM^t  li«^^ thi 
f$MB  ^nrf^ed  Uft  assuraaoB.  t  Tli«  tDtAl^itterk 
f$ff(m  of  the  oomfutf^mMMi^'i^t^  6d,  vhnlt 
In  addixtofi  to  'tb»  item  --'ninni; .  tjatiiid 
£9,398  6s.  Sdv,  «hai|{«ablr  opim .  fatere  poliif 
holders  for  preliminarf  expsfsea  ind.{i^abli  danii 
the  na&t'  fourtaati  yeitra.-  ^e  luds^te  hud  cam 
to  £10,688, 18s.  8d.yud  tlnrbiiMiteff.wasbloiK 

Tbi  Leudoa  MoMbtry.  AdwaoB-itd  Life  ^ 
auranee  Ootopany  is  adoaii'  ofio9 vifli  «^bm1  e» 
iexi0n»  and  a  paid'upiciipital  m  Wl  <af  anMh 
tbroa  tfaouaaiid  'p^MrtiB^  ^Ktonded  by  Ihsctose  i 
1864  to  elevaa  tiiousaad  poanda.  The  Moriail 
^(Htal  b  ilMrty  tbouaaaift  {noteb,  in^  abold  bi 
£t%  to  ieu  tdmaathatsttfa  if  tite  froprietm 
M?pMted  to  »ae  a^^neraBy  inflmHiftiV.airf  mM 
company.  The  expense  of  managng^imioificA 
if^Hbia  dasoiiftioa  of  busineaB'ts  nut  ubek  ht 
than  tim  sama  that  .would  be  laqoiiile  lor  brfe 
m«aM.  The  copspMiy  do  mt-sdam  fma  tliae 
aeooUnta  to  hate  •  Mfd  asaatanae  bo«inm  of  tli^ 
own.  Their  net  proflta  for  l^d  vere£d66  6s.  \i 
—for  185d,  £878  Ids.  4d.  TbeaapioilaaKtikn 
to  Midsammer  of  the  yeara  aamed ;  the  aeooi^ 
for  the  latter  half  of  1SS3  ia  omittad-^hotfortk 
whole  of  tho  year  the  profits  anioantto£i,4MiKU 
This  profit  ia  net,  after  defraying  £100  peraamB 
of  preliminary  expenses,  current  expeases  ineladiB; 
directors'  fees,  salaries,  and  renta.  The  uDont 
paid  under  these  different  beads  ia  uapohli^-  A 
reserved  fund  has  also  been  formed,  anmiotiBf.  it 
the  close  of  1864,  to  £586«  The  aadiloii  eertifT 
in  that  year  that  the  profits  admit  a  dividead  ittk 
rate  of  7  per  cent.  The  entne  capital  borronil 
and  paid,  on  which  theae  profits  have  heea  m^ 
does  uot  materially  exceed  siileea  tbooaa^ 
pounds,  of  whioh  five  theutsiul  pmads  are  bonoM 
at  ^rc  per  cent.  The  iuteceft  of  Ihe  whob  na  ^ 
five  per  eent  wosld  be  £806;,  tetrwitly  doAk 
that  sum,  or  idmdst  inae  per  oent,iaa0ediei<^ 
paying  all  expevsea.  Tim  ebargee  to  H»  bamm 
must,  therefore,  be  rster  oaerooi. 

The  London  MetimlLifeaudQeaimteficeirtT 

baa  been  completely  tegiateted  ioft  "tikm  f^ 
The  accounts  are  closely  detailed,  and  sbo»  » 
rapidly  increasing  income  from  premiams.  ^ 
jumamfci  in  1851  was  £5.777  ;  foHowmK  jw 
£7,880;  next,  £9,822;  and  aubsequent,  £li.4S6. 
The  expenses  connected  with  the  busiDess  bte 
been  gmdudly  redtdecl  although  its  aawuDt  bts 
been  increased,  so  thai,  while  in  1851  tbcf  «»• 
sumed  five-sixtha  of  the  income  from  polides*  i'' 
1854  they  wcr«1fltle  more  than  20perettiof^ 
revenue.  The  payments  undef  this  betd  in  ^e 
four  years  wcre£4,«51,  £5,18»£S,8IS,  wdftHS. 
Part  of  the  decrease  is  not  real,  but -t»aBe^j 
upon  the  increase  of  the  eetopStty*^  «eett«ttb^ 
fund,  as  interest  is  charged  tm  b«k«M»'  '"* 
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cjbirg«)]M:cc«u&ia9ioB»  >«rt)tt^  ia?  tlie  pimriov^. 

Uwrtfore^lfiM  IbaA  ihef  vpffUn^  imd  tlio  oqUa^  k» 
t^»j!CMrla$*!.xelufiied  wU^Irn  brott^ht  op  to  fnu 

fcBdnwMBnriteMft'iwhML'  mi^.W  adM^  Mi^ihoy 
•r«  verj^«iMU.  mre  frBbai!|e  wpcm  the  poliey  f^ 
fottutf  off  ntadf  I  ito  |^/  conL  in  I8(51i  ol  lalljr 
fif»  iQ>tibii  fbUoniiig  p.dC  neafl^^  fi(U«ii  io'tlMi)  1191U1 
and  of  twMijy^oiur  per*  oeat.-  la  Me  Bttbaeqi^enl 
jnr..  Thbjiasrliglit'  invite.  Mtrliet  yenrs,  but 
•kowikhr^Bmran^^iA.  IliB  Mv,.  Xfae  ImImic^ 
laliffOiinDf  tto  onmiMiQynAt.  tho  .ck)3e  i^t  1^54 
vaa  1$)4M/. ;  bii*«lhe  4irnet»i»  dd  nn^  indnde  b 
Ihat  aUtemtot  aay  sum  ran  Ibeyalne  of  .thoir  buei- 
nesi.  Ihff  doantieaiittato.. ike  /sw|dua of  Uiav 
iaeooM  from^  tbeit  polieioa  ovw  ihe  nsponsibilitsr 
iaourfld  by.idi0m^'Bnd/doMiiiiiiareaae>  iimn  balnnee 
Aon  tbil.<patft«ri<   .  .   :     ,        . 

Tho  IiDndon  and  Pintindai  Jciot  Btoek  IMo 
XntaraDeoGainpany^  waa  oompleiely  ragiaterod  in 
1847,  and  in  I8S8  ito  ptopriatUHrj  capiitld  appearod 
to  be  doaftupon  aixiaeH  tbcmaand  ponads,  ita  iu- 
eomefram  all  aontn&s  was  tUffieen  tboa$and  two 
bondnd  and  aoveniy  aix  ponnda,  and  its  expendi- 
ture laaohed  fottrtnea  tbooMad  fi?e  bonded  and 
tventyoigbt  ponnds.  Tbe  axpenditnra  indiMles 
tbe  pa^meitl  of  9,66U  of  ccunoUdated  debt,  and 
3»186/.  for  daiffii^  ptdloiea  parobased,  and  re^as- 
fiunnoes.  Tbe  expenditure,  exekwive  of  tbe  pay- 
ment fof  debt,  ooneotted  tbe  whole  pdicy  revenues 
of  1859»and76t  ibo  inteveat  to  abarehoidera  is 
charged  at  1,44U  lOs.  lOd.,  altboogb  ia  the  cir- 
cnstttanoea  nothing  coidd  have  been  earned*  bnt 
■oma  amr  reaponaibiliiy  nuiat  bara  boon  ioeorred. 
Tbia  oompanjr  baa  regiaCered  no  aooonnta  aince 
1858, 

The  London  and  •  Pfoyinoid  Law  Aasuranee 
Seetetj  ia  ten  yeara  old»  and  tins  aooount  inoludes 
tbe  retiim  of  fear  yeara»  ending  with  DeeeaDber, 
1861  IStte-  socaety-  ia  oonduotod'  at  leea  eoat  than 
tbe  giiaafc  majority  of  ite  eonpetitoia,  and  from  its 
inatataoienle  «nd  anniud  aAiring^  wo  oondude  that 
iti  buaineaa  ia  efteienily'.nttiaged.  Akrge  rereoAo 
now  aoemet  Itom  its  JnveaUnenta,  which  at  the 
ebMe  ef  >  1861  ankonnted  to  79,881^  19a.  8d.,  and 


at  tbe  oiese  q{  laH^M.rCAohed  114,144;.  ^d.  3d. 
Tho^inepn^  froor  pc^uma  in  ISdl  was  14,140/ 
Tbefexpanae  pf.  Maaagcmoat  was  17^  percent. 
Tbr  cWifna  wem  17,  aud  tho  re-assorances  oearlj 
8«  mdkiog,  42^  pet .o^ni  of.  the  rc;vexiiie. 

Next  year  the  revenue  from  this  priucipal  source 
io<^iie4fie4  i^^i%^W^x  PMid  the  management  required 
l&^y/tbe,  xe«44aucanc^  6,  and  tbe  claims  ]6|  or 
88i^Ci4^.  :  XlfO,  foUowing  year  gave  a  further 
adr^fv^  in  >  ibia  i^v^aue  /pf  I«606A,  while  tbe 
oxyen^esi  .of  naaagement  taken  over  tbe  whole 
an^ttpi^tfaimerjlor^  reached  15|,  the  renusurauees 
ov^  ,Zi,'axid  tbe  dauM^l^i  or  together  44f  per 
^ent<.  In  1354^  (the  iaerease  of  the  compaiiy^s 
grevf  UMidSifrpia  poJLiGies,  wa^  only  2Q0A,  and  the  cost 
4>r<mai^^emfiattwas U>fi  pj^ae^t-^.tbereasauraoccs 
W^e.  7i>  andtho.^lains,  hipluding  as  formerly,  the 
aurrendfu'ed  polic^es^  amounted  to  15  per  cent.,  or 
&9}  .peE^  opnt*  A>r  laU  chaigea.  The  interest  upon 
inviestHienla.  amonnta  to  one^fifth  of  the  income 
fr9B^  poUeiea  s  and  ia  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
expense^  of  management.. , 

Tho  Magnet  IaIq  Assnranco  Compaqj  baa  gone 
into  partnership  with  the  Eagle,  and  its  aooount 
baa  not  tberelfre  the  interest  which  it  would  have 
poaseeeed.  if  it  had  atill  been  an  independent  Com- 
pany. It  b^gan  buainesa  in  1S54»  with  a  paid  up 
oapital  of  8,440/.;  and  the  preliminaiy  expenses 
exceeded  that  anm  by  46/.  A  large  btiaineaa  for 
a  first  year  was  brought  to  the  office*  Tbe  pre- 
miums amounted  to  8»608/.,  the  current  expenses 
to  l,601/.»  and  the  re-assurances  to  889/.,  between 
them  rather  ov«r  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  income. 

The  Kanohester  Fire  Insurance  Company^  must 
be  so  wdi  hnown  in  that  place  as  a  prosperous 
oonoern,  that  it  ia  only  necessary  to  si^  that  its 
expenaesy  and  losses  by  fire,  do  jOLot  in  the  accouikts 
before  us  in  any  instance  equal  its  receipts  from 
policie8»  while  on  neatly,  all  a  large  balance  goes 
to  strengthen  the  Compangr^  while  the  shaseboldera 
have  reaaon  to  be  thankful  for  a  duly  ei^ed  divi- 
vidend*  Payments  are  common ;  but  payments 
really  due  are  uiM^mmon  with  nfxw  Eire  Companies. 

[As  in  a  ptxblicat4on  of  this  d«scn)>tioo,  only  a 
small  portion  of  hs  pa^s  can  be  devoted  to  sub- 
jects of  this  character,  the  latter  part  of  this  paper 
is  postponed  to  make  roorn^  for  one  of  a  kindred 
chameter  but  of  temporary  interest.] 


POLITICAL   NARRATIVE; 


BjSfTSMJseii  was  barren  of  news^^duU,  stale,  and 
hatvesiable.  The  eveninga  and  the  otomings  were 
beautifulr— clear  and  cold ;  and  the  ccopa  have  been 
ingathered  rapidly*  The  returns  are  over»  and  Uie 
pricea  abould,  therefore,  be  under  aa  average ;  but 
tbe  quantity  oC  corn  grown  in  this  country  must 


have  fallen  x^Aet  i\\e  production  of  former  years, 
since,; with  all  our  importations,  prices  Uil!  kcip 
inconveniently  bigh.  The  populafion  Lave  not  in- 
creased by  a  great  number  since  1841,  after  sub- 
stracting  the  dead  of  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847 ; 
an  j  the  emigration  iVom  that  period  to  the  present 
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year ;  but  importftiion  of  food  has  iaoveaaod  bj 
quantities  sufficient  to  support  fire  or  six  millions 
of  people ;  and  yet  prices  are  higher  upon  the 
average  of  years  than  thejr  were  eTon  Man  the 
corn  laws  were  repealed. 

SUS8U. 

The  politioal  intalHgenoe  of  tiie  moiik  b 
limited.  First  among  the  Te!^  maoj  trifles  is 
the  ooTonation  of  Alexander  of  Russia*  cdebcmied 
upon  the  7th,  at  Moscow,  in  a  style  of  bariMric 
magaiBcence — that  oould  not  have  been  rivalled 
in  any  other  capital  of  Europe*  Moscow  is  upon 
the  Jebateable  land  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
Its  social  condition  is  also  upon  the  debateable 
land  between  civilisation  and  a  erude  state  of 
society.  The  yoang  Emperor  oolleeted  vassals 
from  the  western  coasts  of  the  Baltie  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  He  had  subjects 
from  Tobolsk  and  from  Warsaw  congregated  at 
Moscow.  The  Georgians  from  Tiflb,  and  the  Lap 
landers  from  Archangel  sent  their  represmitatives 
to  join  this  ovation  to  their  sovereign.  The  as- 
semblage of  ohiefa  from  the  multitude  of  tribes 
that  constitute  the  Russian  empire,  formed  a 
grotesque  exiubitaon. 

This  Coronation  at  Moscow  has  occupied  a  larger 
portion  of  the  pnblio  or  of  the  daily  press  for 
some  time  than  all  the  philanthropic  and  political 
business  dt  Europe.  We  only  sympathise  with 
this  worship  of  tbe  Romanoff,  so  far  as  it  shows 
the  dangers  of  Europe  from  tho  family^  One  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  assembled  at  Moscow  after 
a  peace ;  closed  because  the  Russian  army  had 
been  out  down  like  grass,  or  had  faded  like  gourds  { 
and  yet  we  do  not  know  that  any  portion  of  the 
empire's  frontier  was  inadequately  guarded.  By 
an  aet  of  particular  favour,  we  are  told  that  the 
Emperor  will  rob  no  more  homes  for  four  years,  of 
their  youth.  Tiie  happy  mothers  of  Russia  are  to 
have  four  years'  respite.  We  adopt  a  similar 
course  in  this  country  with  the  grouse  on  our 
.  moors  and  the  salmon  in  our  rivers.  The  next 
four  years  is  to  be  a  dose  period  in  human  hunt- 
ing within  tlie  Russian  empire.  The  families  of 
the  land  are  to  be  preserved,  much  as  an  English 
squire  preserves  his  phoasantry  after  a  balteau,  and 
for  nearly  tbe  same  reasbn.  Tho  favour  is  con- 
tingent, however,  ui>on  the  empire  not  getting  into 
a  state  of  war.  It  is  iii  that  slate  at  present 
with  the  Circassians.  It  may  be  in  that  state  at 
any  time  with  any  other  people.  Still,  the  Russian 
army  is  not  to  fall  under  six  hundred  thousand 
men.  We  do  not  comprehend  facts  precisely,  be- 
cause a  disposition  to  ascribe  a  fabulous  population 
to  Russia  is  oomnum  at  home.  The  limit  of  its 
scattered  population  is  sixty  millions,  or  double 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  British  isles,  without 
estimating  our  colonies.  The  antay  of  Muscovy 
will  therefore  be  in  the  proportion  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  soldiers  in  the  British  islands !  That 
is  what  some  of  our  papers  call  bw,  and  a  signal 
for  a  general  dilarmament ! 

The    Russuin   popubtion    seem   to   be  sixty 


BlittolU  of  tbt)  moat  inoamprdwouUe  «id  itspid 
people  ou  this  round  globe.  The  maisntj  o(  tken 
beUog  to  a  faith  that  roUs  up  a  kingssd  pope  in 
one  purple^  under  one  orown^  and  wta  'Mk 
beast"  on  a  thnwe  to  nle  sulkiest  atiisBL 
SataA  never  hit  upon  a  happia  denei  thu 
tiiftt  of  makiug  meA  wbrshap  tho  bad  tkt 
araites  them.  The  whole  sf  stem  of  isiog  itbgim 
to  glcpBc  over  tyranny,  is  indidgont  dmt«sp«t 
pilk  lA  gingerbread  for  ohildnm,  or  as  Uis  fmt- 
era  of  the  nineteenth  century  administer  stijekaize 
is  (diieken  broth  to  invalkis,  vindieates  the  iaiel 
lect  of  the  inf  entor.  These  Russiias  night  be  is 
happy  as  the  winter  is  long,  among  their  br 
skins,  and  tlmy  wont,  because  their  Aipcnr, 
secular  and  spiritual,  wont  iot  them. 

Now  our  eapitaUsta  and  those  of  EtaaeepropoK 
to  build  railways  and  dig  oanab  for  thm— iM 
resembles  a  ooaspirae^  on  their  part  to  help  far- 
ward  the  groat  war  of  the  Utter  tinei  Thoe 
people  who  live  on  centa  will  be  ma? ed  hMkvsd 
by  no  eonsideration  of  tlmt  sort.  If  the;  vtre 
like  other  men,  we  would  advise  them  to  eomiiitr 
the  probable  teverii^  of  the  neat  contesti  vhen,lj 
raihmd  hud  river,  Russia  will  be  able  to  ooho- 
trate  armies  upon  one  point,  ia  a  few  weeks,  is 
greater  numbers  than  that  power  eoald  nev  coi* 
gregate  upou  one  spot  in  a  campai^  Moeof 
eommunioates  with  the  southern  tiiorcs  of  tk 
Oaspian  by  water  through  the  entire  ioain^;^^ 
by  an.  inland  navigation,  to  which  our  guahestseD 
never  reach,  unless  we  be  to  press  aorthwiii  im 
Peshawur,  and  establish  a  steamship  maasiKiorT 
on  the  Ozus,  or  some  other  river;  bat  veuetoU 
that  the  road  is  impassable --a  waste-hotiiag  vu- 
demess  for  hundreds  of  miles  unetdoaisted.  Tke 
road  from  the  southern  Caspian  to  Bagdii  ib^  » 
on,  is  not  so  veiy  bad,  and  the  way  fmn  fo<^ 
to  the  Tigris  is  regukrly  travelled  hyewwMi 
and  tourists  find  houses  and  towns  over  ii»viJn 
distance. 

THC  UHiTBl)  StaXBSi 

A  conditMu  of  society  similar io  thit  of  Bmsa 
bears  bitter  frutU  in  tbe  United  Btites.  Vi^ 
churches  have  agreed  to  lie  to  the  iltTm»  v^  & 
htfge  the  number  of  substitutes  lor  the  Beitf  ir» 
one,  to  thiree  hundred  thousand,  or  m  auf  i^ 
viduals  as  ean  buy  or  possess  ne  o^  ^ 
more.  The  enl  works  war.  Th0  tem»«f « 
Kansas  is,  as  yet»  neither  free  nor  slire.  B.tli 
parties  endeavour  to  oocnpy  the  huHlwithiDa 
holding  their  own  sentiments.*  Th^  hsie  w| 
confined  themselves  toforwardii^UicirowDfneB* 
to  the  district  that  is  to  be  a  sUtc;  hut  ih» 
friends,  whBn  they  gfet  there,  resist  the  i«Bip»; 
tion  of  their  rivaU.  The  Free  Soilcw  «w  J 
Slaw  owners  have  established  stroaghoUa  MJl* 
ferent  pobti  of  the  territory.  Tkejiaifi^ 
chosen  representativea  to  eoogress»  sod  wtpf^ 
decided  that  both  elections  afellil«id*  Bothpe^^ 
have  chosen  local  magistrateo^  whose  ^^^^ 
despised  by  the  opponents  in  eaeh  *'fvj\ 
confusion  of  tittes  among  Geaeials  vA  Oomooo 
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li  tefrfble  to  tbto  qnitiilktetV  President  Pierce 
is  stt^ptcted  by  the  free  soilers.  They  say  that 
he  ethpi^}^  th^  Urttiy  in  defto^e  of  that  *'  domestic 
institution**  of  alatery^  whose  existence,  and  exten- 
sion, foiift  the  question  of  qnestionS  in  the  sonth. 
Thel^ot^e;  althotidi  the  Smiate  were  trilling  to 
pasd  thfc  artoy  hh,  before  the  conclusion  df  the 
oi^ary  session,  npon  the  18th  August,  yet  the  Re- 
prM^t!itiv6S  managed  to  leave  the  bill  orer. 
President  Pierce  determined  not  to  baulked  in  this 
manner ;  and  so  he  issued  his  proclamatioii  for  an 
extraordiflftry  ses^on  to  commence  upon  the  dlst 
ull,  uid  finally  he  obtained  the  army  bill. 

The  prostration  of  legal  before  lynch  authority 
in  California  is  complete.  The  regular  army, 
judges,  add  magistrates,  are  set  aside.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance,  an  uncoustitnted  and  dncon- 
stitutional  body,  oommit,  examine,  try,  sentence, 
and  hang,  whomsoever  they  deem  gnilty  of  crime 
against  individuals,  or  bgainstthe  State ;  and  carry 
on  prowesses  scarcely  competent  for  society  in  its 
most  rude  form,  although  probably  with  more 
justice  than  trad  ever  practiced  through  the  law  by 
the  lawyeH;  but  ahy  m6h  out  of  the  whirl 
prevailing  in  San  Prancisco  must  feel  that  this 
life  is  fraught  with  imminent  danger  to  everything, 
and  nothing  more  than  poUtidal  freedom. 

The  condition  of  the  United  States  is  black  and 
dismal.  The  Vigilance  Committee  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  to  be  dissolved  by  the  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government ;  but  they  form  a  hard,  large, 
wen  in  California,  and  may  not  be  dissolvable  by. 
any  s^ncy  under  the  orders  of  President  Pierce  in 
the  Pacific.  Since  the  preceding  sentence  was  in 
type  \fre  learn  that  they  have  resigned. 

The  territory  of  Kansas  is  the  scene  of  a  civil 
war  which  has  got  past  skirmishing.  According  to 
the  inore  recfcnt  reports,  the  pro-slav6ry  men  had 
defeated  the  free  soil  settlers,  and  destroyed  two 
or  three  of  their  towns.  The  contest  originates 
in  the  desire  of  both  parties  to  hold  this  Kansas, 
and  they  canndt  both  hold  it.  One  party  must 
obtain  il  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  This  is 
not  the  battle  of  whig  and  tory,  where  both  opin- 
ions may  Honrish  side  by  side  like  the  olive  and 
the  vine,  or  the  white  rose  and  the  red,  and  so  on 
tlirough  all  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  ;  but  this 
is  dn  exterminating  strife — although  the  strife  of 
brcthreh  and  fellow  citizens — subjects  of  the  same 
great  republib,  but  who  cannot  be  inhabitants  of 
the  same  State.  Freedom  and  slavery  cannot 
dwell  together.  Even  now  the  Union  may  have 
got  to  the  beginning  of  its  end. 

SOtTH  AMEBIC  A. 

The  filibusteringexpedilion  into  Nicaragua,  under 
(General)  Walker,  does  not  prosper.  The  other 
states  which  once  formed  the  central  union  of 
America,  have  combined  against  the  invaders,  who, 
preferring  a  merry  life  and  short  to  military  disci- 
pline and  order,  are  going  to  death  under  the  fire 
of  cheap  mm  and  the  arrack  of  the  west,  like  the 
heroes  of  drunken  adventures.  General  Walker 
proposes  an  expedition  to   Cuba  for  its  recovery, 


because  Colnmbus  was  buried  in  the  capital  of  the 
island — a  very  strange  reason  for  seizing  it  and 
turning  out  the  men  in  possession,  who,  if  distin- 
guished b;  no  good  or  great  quality  in  some  respects, 
are,  nevertheless,  descendants  of  the  people  who 
gave  to  Columbus  the  means  of  psosecnting  his 
voyages  of  discovery  to  America. 

The  northern  States  of  South  America  are 
engaged  in  straggles  for  religious  freedom,  that 
both  in  Mexico  and  New  Granada  promise  success. 
The  vast  fabric  of  the  priesthood  is  nearly 
overthrown,  and  sorhcthing  better  will  be 
substituted,  wd  trust  for  the  darkness  and  gloom 
in  which  minds  have  been  wrapped  up  like  mnm- 
mies  in  these  lands  since  the  introduction  of  no* 
minal  Christianity,  and  for  some  centuries  before 
that  revolution. 

EUB0P£A1I  BATIONS. 

The  troubles  in  Portugal  and  Spain  have  not 
been  renewed ;  but  the  constitution  of  the  latter 
country  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 

Italy  remains  in  the  condition  of  mutual  menace 
between  peoples  and  sovereigns ;  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia ;  and  generally  between  despotic  and 
liberal  principles.  Port  building  goes  on  with 
energy  both  by  the  Sardinians  and  the  Germans. 
The  Kings  and  Grand  Dukes  imprison  refractory 
subjects  with  a  liveliness  of  action  that  vindicates 
their,  earnestness  and  vigonr.  The  advice  of 
Britain  and  France  was  contemptuously  rejected  by 
the  Government  of  Naples,  and  he  has  received  a  re* 
joinder.  The  death  of  Sir  William  Temple  left 
the  British  Embassy  at  Naples  vacant,  and  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Villiers,  the  present  Judge  Advo- 
cate, the  representative  of  Wolverhampton,  and  a 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  will  receive  the 
appointment,  if  an  ambassador  be  again  sent ;  but 
the  King  of  Naples  has  not  yet  "gone  down 
into  the  valley  of  humiliation*'  for  his  refusals  not 
to  libel  kingcraft  by  the  extra  severity  of  his 
persecutions,  and  his  sneers  at  our  own  short- 
comings, and  the  sins  of  France  in  that  way.  }lis 
shores  are  therefore  to  be  visited  by  the  allied 
fleet,  as  an  embassy.  What  new  broil  is  to  come 
out  of  this  business,  for  next  year,  we  cannot 
learn,  either  from  the  almanacs  or  the  stars. 

A  small  and  very  foolish  insurrection  was  raised 
by  a  wild  Count,  in  Neufchatel,  against  the 
federal  authority  of  the  Swiss  republic,  and  in 
favour  of  the  Prussian  King's  claims  to  rule  that 
district ;  but  it  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
federal  forces,  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  are  chiefly  watchmakers,  after  the 
death  of  twenty  men,  or  thereby. 

The  King  of  Prussia  pursues  the  domestic  line  , 
has  enjoyed  the  world  at  a  marriage  in  the  family ; 
and,  as  the  chronicles  of  Emperors  and  Kings  so 
much  resembles  a  narrative  of  earthquakes,  a  turn 
of  the  eye  to  Berlin  is  a  relief,  for  it  falls  upon  an 
old  gentleman  assuring  his  soldiers  that  it  is  well 
they  can  fight,  if  need  be,  since  for  himself,  ho 
never  learned  the  craft ;  and  drinking  his  wine  in 
peace  and  qniet. 
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^OUUCAL  Kiil&ATiy£. 


The  FrencU  fiittpc^of  Lm  pufted  ilic  £[reater 
put  of  the  moath  ai  his  mounUiiioaa  vatecing 
house  on  the  edge  of  the  ooeaa  and  the  IVf  reaees ; 
in  bad  health,  maaj  people  say. inabador  diaeaaed 
state  of  mind,  aome  others  allege.  A  conspiracy 
lias  been  discovered  to  assassinate  him.  Au  entire 
section  of  a  secret  society  has  been  cangUt,  and 
thankful  at  not  being  decapitated,  will  be  exported 
to  some  of  the  penal  settlements. 

like  Emperor  of  Austria  has  lired  ia  retirement 
lor  a  long  time  ;  but  animated  by  the  example  of 
the  Russian  Czar,  he  proposes  a  "  blow  quC*  at 
Milan  among  the  cinders  of  freedon*  like  Death 
dancing  in  the  graveyard  of  liber^s  witnesses. 
The  eost  is  to  be  moderate.  The  fiaaaces  of  Aus- 
tria are  low  at  present. 

DOMJBSXXC. 

The  foreign  intelligence  is  otherwise  devoid  of 
interest  Nothing  new  has  happened  in  politicai 
alKairs.  and  little  more  is  promised  for  the  future. 
Hr.  Roebuck  expressed  his  suspicion,  to  his  Shef- 
field friends,  that  the  worU  is  paasiag  through  the 
quiet  swirl  above  the  rapids.  It  may  be  so;,  bat 
if  so,  the  pilots  take  the  matter  in  a  cool  way, 
indeed*  and  seem  to  sleep  on  the  whirlpool  brink. 
But  the  political  Niagara  is  probably  a  long  way 
a-head.  Com  abounds.  The  potatoe  disease  has 
rather  waned.  An  admirable  September  has 
ripened  plenty  and  prosperity  for  the  season. 
People  will,  therefore,  move  on  as  they  have 
been  accustomed,  grumbling  little,  learning  less, 
but  still  something. 

The  British  Court,  and  pretty  nearly  all  the 
Cabinet,  have  had  their  Scotch  month — which  may 
be  extended  into  the  brown,  or  otherwise  yellow 
and  red-leaved  October,  if  the  days  keep  fair  and 
the  nights  be  but  moderately  frosty.  The  usual 
meetings  of  the  season,  f>.,  the  agricultural  meet- 
ings, and  those  of  constituencies  with  their  repre- 
sentatives, have  enlivened  county  towns  and 
borongha.  The  epidemical  theft,  or  something 
like  it,  among  the  managers  of  other  people's 
money  and  shares  has  been  developed  distressingly. 
The  disease  appeared  recently  in  a  railway  concern 
in  the  United  States.  Now  the  Northern  Rail- 
way of  France  has  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  a  million  sterling  by  the  pure  and  simple 
stealing  of  its  stock,  by  three  chief  officers.  The 
Cjrystal  Palace  Company  of  London  has  met  with 
a  similar  misfortune,  upon  a  smaller  scale.  The 
faSare  of  the  Royal  British  Bank  has  given  as 
much  scandal  to  the  world  as  the  stoppage  of  the 
Tipperary  Bank,  although  not  quite  so  bad  a  busi- 
ness, ^e  Royal  British  Bank  has  evident  assets 
to  pay  I2s.  per  1/.,  and  its  sbarehohlers  will  have 
to  make  good  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  represented 
by  money  sunk  in  a  Welsh  coal  and  iron  work ; 
and  money  advanced  by  a  manager  to  himself, 
money  borrowed  by  an  auditor  from  the  manager, 
ditto  by  one  director  and  M.P.  to  the  extent  of 
70,000/.,  by  an  exQovernor  and  M.P.  for  one 
ti^  of  that  sum,  by  another  ex-director  for  double 
of  ihis  tithing,  and  by  Mr.  Olivier,  of  Liverpool, 


for  a  similar  avoant.  The  Beak  jiaa  heea  a  gra» 
deoeptioA  for  sevend  yoai%  if  nefc  d«ruig  iU  ent- 
eoccv  and  if  the  law  ca/mfii  .raaeh  frauds  of  t^ 
character  it  is  defeotive. . 

In  scientific  matters  we  heac  of  the  diseoTeq  d 
a  new  principle  in  flour  milling,  now  in  opmlioa 
in  London,  and  quite  equal  to  a  good  Kamst,  is 
it  produces  onefifth  more  of  flour  from  Titeat, 
than  from  the  old  mills.  The  qualities  ascriboi 
to  the  new  miU  may  be  possessed  bj  il;  k 
new  inventions  often  lead  their  iuventon  iutj 
the  misfortune  of  being  deceived  and  decf^ifL* 
others. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkably  wise  men  ii 
metal  say  that  Besdamer^s  patent^  whkk  ekctriy 
the  British  Assoeiatkm  at  their  last  ttcfiisg,  u  J 
led  railway  epeoulators  (o  expect  a  ledaotioB  of 
fifty  per  cent,  in  iron  bars,  is  a  failare^exeept  in 
reiuciog  six  pounds  worth  of  |Hg  iron  lo  vikiefot 
four  pounds.  Mr.  Bessamef  proposed  te  pot  in 
iron  ore  iuto  his  fbrnaees,  and  without  tiie  present 
cost  of  oooling,  heating,  melting,  pod^Biig,  ve 
know  net  ia  kow  many  eructbles^  nor  hovoftet, 
eliciting  bar*  iron  excellent  in  toughness.  He  in 
been  sncoessful  in  some  ether  experisieats,  lod 
we  are  not  prepared  to  beltere  him  to  be  is  yet  i 
beaten  man  ia  iron. 

The  agent  for  those  American  gentlemen  vh) 
purpose  to  sink  a  tel^rapbie  cable  of  six  or  serct 
wires  beneath  the  Atlantic,  says  that  they  hfe  not 
only  found  a  plateau,  or  ridge,  beneath  the  oeeu, 
and  between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  Uat  of  Nev- 
foundland,  but  also  a  new  kind  of  cable,  veigting 
one  and  a-fourth  ton  per  mile,  instead  of  tke  (^ 
eight  tons.  The  plan,  if  the  wire  possess  the 
necessary  strength,  reduces  the  w^bt  from  ten  to 
two  thousand  tons,  and  will  admit  its  shipffieston 
one  vessel  We  fancy  that  it  is  also  a  ekeapff 
intercommunicator. 

INBU. 

Werejoice  to  observe  the  formatiqa  of  acoopuT. 
with  a  capital  of  a  quarter  of  a  millno,  an^ih^ 
ticity  to  rise  to  one  million*  if  the  mooey  be  wiM 
for  river  steaming  in  India,  under  theaiiiagn^ 
of  Mr.  Bourne,  formerly  of  Glaagow,  whBh«»« 
know,  devoted  mueh  labour  for  now  ko  yov^  ^ 
nearly,  in  the  completioa  of  his  soheaws  toooortj 
produce  at  a  cheap  prioe,  and  by  a  rapid  ixa^ 
through  the  water  ohannels  of  India.*  IfhsKfaeaie 
ia  subsidiary  to  the  railway  systea,  vhiok  it  viu 
help,  and  cannot  oppose.  Mr.  Boume  and  ^ 
friends  intend  to  conmeuee  with  the  QodsMiy.  u» 
its  tributaries.  The  phm  which  he  pfl^oBJ, 
aa  we  liavesaid  now  tea  years  ago^wflbepoBatd- 
The  Company  will  plaee  abeam  tags  on  the  ««». 
and  employ  them,  not  to  carry  eargo»  but  to  dn» 
flat  bottomed  barges  with  cargo.  Theyeipe««w 
work  at  twopence  per  ton  of  mileage;  and  tsp^ 
of  ninety  miles  a-day,  beiug  six  miles  perktffcf 
fifteen  working  hours.  The  state  of  h^^- 
firms  one  statement  in  the  prQq)ectus  of  }^^ 
Company,  that  the  employment  of  steaa  MJj?- 
tion  in  the  waters  of  India  may  be  alawst  mtii' 


tbt-ftlt'AL  i>Afert.4i'^*E. 
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nittlf  txteoddd'-wM^  ^tSoat.  ^  Wii>'leariv  ehftt  iKe 


idea  loo^  pfOj^oundeii  hf  Mr.   Bemrae  "^il'be     rM^^  tlie^5(^ttttgbs/'-kn^,  th6  t^taSntythat  no 


lefsd'&aSi'ilid'lA^ld  riri^inbtto;  ftnti  vtVh'thc  present 


ad(^ptecl  IB  the  WtvigAtkxtt  of '  Ihe-  Nile,  mi  ttinft 
vessels  are  now  buildiug  Ibr  tlMt^arpose. 

•  tHB  CrUD'fi  QITBSTtOI^. 
The  sabjebt  was  (discussed  on  Wednesday  Wt^'bj 
Mr.  Lewin  and  3ic.  Jones,  at  a  Court  where  fewer 
ttian  twenty  shareholders  were  present ;  but  it  was 
merely  a  repetition  ofoI(i  statemeuts^  to  whjcn  , 
the  Chairman  cavalierly  replied  by  a  reference  to 
the  Blue  Book.  The  a^uir  is  to  be  discussed'  at  a 
subsequent  meeting. 

VisQoant  Hardkge  died  M  his  yfesufonof}  aear.< 
Tuobridg^i  W^As  on  th»  evening  oC^W^doetflayw  the 
2Uh.   i^T  thi«  Qvottt  bis  /fi<)n4ft  wj^r^.prifttrfed  by 
recent  jQcou^rpBcoa*    S^  im  AifA . At.  a •  gpodiiold 
age,  after  roakiog  his  Wf^.  Irotn  IJm  'r«nfca3*QC  i  the! 


gfeatrfilaW  of  specie?"  chn  ikicttt  to  sa|ip!y  any 
wWrt^-drnfeBAdtyif*  fliw '^Aorffry,  *t  is  qDnsldered 
tbiit  tttt'<^&tra'Mf  p^' cent',  vitf  make  ila  real 
ffifferefjcet'-^a'^febdgli'tbe  amonnt  of  bullion  in 
^le  h^k  liaSs  'been'  -  decreasfng^  during  tbe  last  five 
w^k&,>  tfe'tetal'isWtte  above  $50,000?.,  while  the 
present  stock  is  '*bd«t LeOO^WO^.  above  what  it 
'was-  W  'fb^  dotomfntfemtmi^  the  year. 

'  EUtdpciiti'  fltthtte6*r  aWfattrticting-  great  attention, 
partibulaifty  llfbsfe'-ofl  Frtince.  Tbc' extent  of  public 
wbrfc^  irt^^ertaUeh-  tjir^tbat' country,  and  the 
>irtiri*er«usr*'lexpensd»  infearred' thereby,  the  bad 
'^Iferisfts^.'^atrtlifednieqaAitf  M;iignatiott-of  trade;  with 
the  discontent  among  the^#brkt^ett  in  {^tis;  com- 
bined with  the  enortntm^  itiflation  of  credit  created 
Hy^«fto«^iyaltA'' »ib(*''€ompanie^^te^^  to  a 
'  b^M  thai  ^MDi6:'^H^t  'c!Min^  -  mint  take  ^lace 


middle  c1asms«  withft^t.aiiyArwIdcraUc  oonnauOnb,  ^tbefe  tfti  4^fe.  ill  ithis^  pei-haps  mere  idUr  ra- 
te the  higheak  pesition  iniw^^rft(easiQP,.wdw  the^^jj^^,,;  y^^^  ^  :torive«attf  AdttHted-  that  almost 
Bntiah  .  Government.  M  Qoy«j»M-amefal ..  oC^  -  <^n^?ie  prc^^erflj  6f  'fHricd  tfests  •  upon  the  life  of 
India,  and    finaUy   Gommftnderr**- Chief:  «f  .  the?  ^he  Empeitr. '   But 'W  that  so,  It  is  stated  that 


forces. 

Upon  the  same  di^  Qenenal  Bir  ColixL  Uaike/t, 
the  QofflrBor  Qf  Cb4s^  H^U}>  died  nb  hit  re-, 
sidence  there.  He  also  pasaed  gallanUy  throHgh- 
the  Peoiasular  wfu*.  Qe  commanded  a  brigade  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo^  where  he  had  four  horses 
shot  nnder  him,  and  received  four  wounds.  Sir 
Colin  Halket  was  a  gallant  soldier,  the  son  of  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier's  father.  He  died  in  his  S3rd 
year. 

On  that  day,  also,  the  body  of  Major*General 
Barton  Tyldno,  of  the  Engineers,  was  landed  at 
Woolwich  from  the  Imperial,  which  had  conveyed 
Uio  remains  of  that  gallant  of&cer  from  Constanti- 
nople. . 

MONETABT  AFFAIRS. 

Tho  rate  of  discount  for  first  class  paper  has  re- 
mained at  4i|  per  cent*,  thongh  there  has  been  a 
greai  deaand  far  noney,  for  other  than  trade  pur- 
poses." Tbe  settlement  of  the  aocouiit  on  the 
8tfick  fizdiange,  involving  as  it  did  the  absorption 
of  two  millions  of  stook,  and  the  pressure  con- 
sequent upon  the  failnre  of  the  Royal  British 
Bank^'lam  abstracted  muoh  from  the  ordinary 
channeb  of  aeoommodatbn,  fot  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Banks  generally  have  not  only  Tefused  cus- 
tomery  advaaoesy  but  as  bills  and  oUier  securities 
have  ran  off,  have  converted  them  into  others 
which  ma^  be  avaiiaSile  in  a  momeiit.  In  addition 
to  these  eanses,  all  the  banks  on  tbe  eontinent 
have  raised'their  disoouBt  some  one«half,  and  others 
one  per  ecnt^  and  it  was  fully  expected  that  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  have 
followed  the  example. 

Were  they  to  act  thos,  so  far  as  trade  is 
concemed,  the  step  will  have  no  T^ry  serious 
permanent  effect^  thongh  for  the  moment  it  may 
create  a  littk  stagnation  in  particular  branoubs. 
For  some  time  (ast  money  for  oommereial  parposes 
has  been  plentiful ;  still  no  paper  has  been  taken  at 


that  kki^ott  has  r^ly  aidd^  greatly  to  Us  wedth, 
and  that  &ny  deraiigtoienf  id  its  finances  will  be 
only  temporary: 

The  continned  shipments  of  -silver  contirincfi  to 
attmct  ooQsideniblc  notice,  and,  aTthough  it  has 
caused  mu^  discussion,  no  satisfactoty  conclusion 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  it  has  yet  been  arrivedF  at. 
The  total  shipmenfa  of  silver  lo  India,  from  the  1st 
January  to  the  6th  iuat.,  have  been  to  the  value  of 
£S,000,000,  in  addidott  to  which  £537,000  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  qontirtent.  'The  importa- 
tions from  Mexico  and  South  Amerba  having  been 
£4,100,000,  i54,400,000  had  to  be  purchased. 
During  the  same  period  about  ifil3,000,(M)0  of  gold 
have  come  in,  £1,600,000  of  which  Itas  remained  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  £400,000  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  East,  the  remaiijing  £11,009,000 
having  gone  to  the  Continent,  of  which  £4,'%00,000 
have  returned  in  the  shape  of  sihef,  so' that 
£6,600,000  have  been  taken  in  excess. '  Much  of 
this  last  snm  has  been  taken  by  Austria  and  Russia, 
some  by  Crermany,  and  much  silver  has  been  put 
on  boani  the  Eastern  steamers  at  Marseilles.  It 
would  appear  that  the  principal  Continental  Statea 
are  now  adopting  gold  instead  of  silver  as  their 
standard,  France  and  Belgium  hating,  to  a  certain 
extent,  taken  the  initiative,  while  in  India  'and 
China  the  latter  seems  the  favourite  circulating 
medium. 

Corn  harvest,  except  in  the  extreme  noJtb^  is 
now  ever,  but  accounts  do  not  agree  as  to.  the 
result  of  it.  It  is  inferred  that  the  yiefd  is  ccr- 
taiulyan  avera]^  one,  but  hardly  more,  if;,  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom  be  tAen,,  with  the  certainty 
that  almost  tbe  whole  of  the  old  stock  was  con- 
sumed. The  suifplies  brbught  to  market  have  not 
been  exlensite,  conisisitn^  chicly  of  out  of  condi- 
tioned sorts.  These  have  been  soM  at  low  prices, 
but  for  good  and  fine  wheats  a  decline  of  2s.  per 
quarter  has  scarcely  been  established. 
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Ckaracfen  and  Tncidents  ;  or,  Tourneying  a  ih'oug'k 
England  and  WaUs.  fty  J.  1V.  King.  Lou- 
don :  J.  W.  King.     1  vol.,  Pp.  185. 

Mr.  Kiko  appears  to  have  taken  lik  jowiitys 
throttgii  Eugland  and  Wales  in  company  vhh 
Gavazzi,  the  jusUj  celebrated  Italian  reformer; 
and  he  has  produced  a  little  volame  Tall  of  lively 
sajings,  regarding  men  and  places,  with  which  and 
with  whom  general  readers  are  more  or  less 
familiar  ;  but  the  old  facts  that  he  narrates  arc 
told  so  well  that  thej  are  as  good  as  new;  and 
the  new  have  an  air  of  pretty  freshiless  in  them. 
We  agree  heartily  with  the  anthor  in  some  pages, 
and  we  cannot  qnite  endorse  others.  Aa  he  writes 
freely  on  every  suljeet,  most  persons  will  be  ioour 
predicament]  and  if  s<v  they  will  like  the  book. 

What  is  fame^only  think  of  Harriet  Martineau 
—but  especially  of  William  Wordsworth,  as  per- 
sons repudiate  in  the  Lake  district— but  listen  :— 

Wc  earns  up  to  a  respectably  dregscd  tnnn,  and  he  falls  in, 
telU  nt  he  is  going  to  Bowness  to  worship ;  beconoes  simply 
convemnt,  and  thinks  we  are  from  London.  Assnred  of  the 
fact,  he  goes  on  to  say  that  thirty  yeara  ago  he  was  a  visitor 
there  also,  for  slmost  a  di^.  "But,  bless  je,  I  could  no 
more  stand  that  rattle,  than  I  could  stand  lo  hare  my  head 
cat  of.  I  was'nt  made  for  it  in  any  way.  I  went  in  with 
S  flock  of  sheep  and  came  out  in  a  hay-cart.  Oh  dear,  no. 
Yon  see  I  was  bora  at  Bownest.  I  know  eteiy  Inch  of 
ground  from  Bowness  to  Keavick.  I  luve  lived  at  Bowness 
this  fl?e-and-fifty  year,  and  I  eipects  to  die  somewhere  here 
aboats."  Wliat  a  blessing  it  is,  how  consoling,  for  a  man 
to  feel  pretty  snre  of  the  spot  where  he  is  likely  to  earth. 
•*  Ai  yott  appear  fe  know  all  abont  this  neighbourhood"— 
"  Every  idch  of  gtottod,  Sii*'—"  Perhaps,  you  know  Amble- 
aide,  and  Bydal  Honot,  and  GmtsmereP"  «*Krow  them 
all,  well.*'  "  X  believe  Harriet  Martineau  lives  at  Ambleside, 
does  she  notP**  "  That's  a  name  I  never  heard  afore  j  that 
flon't  belong  to  as  down  here,  I'm  sure."  "  Well,  then,  you 
*1U  liave  known,  or,  at  least,  often  have  heard  of  Words- 
worth^-WiUikn  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  trho  has  made  your 
lovely  lakes  the  aubjeds of  iDiversal  admiraHon P"  "lean- 
not  say  I  ever  heard  that  name  eitlier.  Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth  P  No.  There  is  a  man  hereabouts  who  does  a 
Kttle  poetry,  but  Ws  name  is  Ilcndeason  ;  I  never  knew  a 
Wordsworth."  But  the  civil  mnn  knows  nil  the  poetical 
poists  ef  the  broad,  bright,  glowing  panoralna,  that  stretches 
^ut  to  haay  diatance,  like  the  Lake  Avernns,  of  Tarner. 
And  he  leads  na  where  all  the  pictures  lie;  not  by  the  road, 
tut  over  the  meadows,  and  throngh  the  lanes,  till  Bowness 
U  at  oat  feet,  on  the  border  of  Windermere,  which  stretches 
away  but  of  atght.  It  Is  i  httle  nest  of  pretty  villas, 
smothered  all  over  with  ivy,  and  honeysuckle,  and  flower 
gardens;  with  a  amall  harbour  of  g^y,  but  silent  boats ;  and 
a  church,  ay  ancient  as  the  paiiah  it  presides  over :  Saxon 
If  you  Will" 

The  tfavellers  enjoyed  themselves  particularly 
Well  among  the  lakes,  as  they  managed  to  do  every- 
where else ;  and  they  seem  to  have  perambulated 
the  entire  land,  cren  to  the  tecesses  of  the  mining 
districts  of  Wale*.  One  of  the  two  at  least  took 
notes,  and  he  presents  them  in  a  sort  of  intellec- 
tnal  stenography ;  so  as  to  give  people  in  one  place 
n  running  idea  of  what  men  do,  and  say,  in  other 


places  \  and  the  gossip  bf  isitisll  towns  is  often 
strange  as  ri>.: — 

"  Newport  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  no  icmie  done- 
(eristics;  bnt  it  has  a  thriving  basineu, anJitsbosioRsia 
connection  with  most  of  the  south  ndlwijs  bid)  frir  to 
bring  plenty  of  grist  to  the  mill.  In  Cardiff,  the  crams- 
tion  at  t;ible  is  shipping ;  in  Neath,  chnich-ntes;  laCi*- 
marthen,  the  high  dudgeon  of  the  mayor,  and  tke  ietu»; 
down,  and  the  fine  he  got,  from  the  insaltedjadjcei  ioPostt. 
pool,  the  new  town-hall,  presented  by  the  lord-fieointotfor 
the  honour  and  gratiflcatiob  of  a  son  and  heh',  at  the  \m\ 
side  of  eighty  \  in  Newport,  coal  and  iron." 

We  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  Welsh  tens 
about  to  be  named,  fot  the  mfeans  of  loecfurotiOT, 
according  to  Mr.  King,  who  seJcws  to  be  hdsc- 
quaihted  with  the  fact  that  the  Scotch  make  quite 
as  much  iron  as  the  Welsh,  and  ard  idw  ftillj  u 
grim  and  as  intelHgent.  Airdri^  thskes  agoodtt-  i 
presentative  of  Merthyr  Tydvil;  and  then  wc  to 
Cpatsbridge,  and  Gartsherrie,  and  a  perfect  knot 
of  towns ;  ill  lying  closely  huddled  togcthct  in  i 
mass,  while  we  tegret  above  ntany  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  mining  districts  that  here,  ss  a 
Wales,  the  dwellings,  the  homes  of  the  opcntites 
belong  chiefly  to  one  or  a  few  companies  of  em- 
ployers. We  have  no  doubt  whatcTfcr  that  tbe 
system  here  and  there  originates  heartburning 
between  the  owners  and  the  tenants  that  v^ 
be  prevented. 

«  Now  Tredegar,  Nantyglo,  ai»d  Me^thy^^>dviI-alI  1« 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  otlier,  and,  in  their  fBNnI 
characteristics,  may  be  classed  together ;  for  oat  of  the;* 
gorges  cone  almost  all  the  rath  for  all  the  railwajs.  Tie 
iron  is  here,  the  coal  is  here,  hardy  men  aad  wooca,  ni 
even  girls  and  boys,  are  here ;  and  at  the  Tredegar  worb 
alone,  17,000/.  monthly  are  paid  to  these  svcsI^vtsd^ 
toilers.  It  is  one  huge  hive  of  black  beetles— osy,  in  tkne 
eauldrona  they  have  no  'touch  of  nature,'  andyen  eansotsre 
how  to  claim  them  aa  kin.  And  yet  they  aie  hottftisi 
noble  kin ;  and  when  oat  of  their  Bmithy,aiid  ia  their pni«> 
worthy,  growing,  and  self-supporting  institotioas,  tb^  v^ 
sensible  and  intelligent  men.  Men  and  wonea^sll  IA«( 
together.  The  towns  have  almost  one  class  of  hoaxsi  t:i 
these,  numbering  as  high  as  two  thousand,  are  the  osiTfrjI 
property  of  one  man^  or  a  eotnpany. 

"The  Tredegar  HiJis  Me  hag^ pymids  of  osL  T«s 
have  not  the  expense  aad  danger  of  mining;  all  is  ir^;** 
hand,  and  only  requires  carrying  away.  Iron  ore,  alA  >> 
inexhaustible  j  and  when  mixed  with  ore  from  laglis^  mJ 
other  places,  beeomea  the  great  nens  ef  oiriotiir» 
trauit  to  all  parts  ef  Satope.** 

Merthyr  Tydvil  iS  not  an  attractive  place,  md 
in  one  class  not  a  pleasant  people.  W^  ^^  ^ 
expect  bfeauty  In  mining  towns,  aiicl  we  *c  wt 
disappointed  often.  But  Merthyr  has  Irish,  and 
so  has  Airdrie ;  and  a  sad  fact  it  is  that  these  poor 
fellows  ahxious  to  earn  a  day's  brekd  and  dothing 
for  a  day's  work  should  be  so  turbulent  on  roatten 
of  faith,  which  iS  a  worthless  faith  if  it  teach  Iheo 
not  to  be  long-suffering  and  meek.  However,  (bfj 
may  improve.  The  Insh  Gavani  may  even  no* 
be  in  Merthyr. 
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Herthyr  Itfes  nndergroand  or  thcreaboQU.  Aod  above  it 
it  one  siok  of  Blush  and  sloveoUnes^.  Every  mnn,  woman, 
and  child,  is  bom  a  miner.  And^iic^c  are  sixty  thoofand 
of  them,  and  a  large  mixture-^H  tfrribltf  lloicie  of  tti'h, 
wilh  foreheads  like  their  immaculate  consciences,  of  very 
"  qnestionahle  shtpe."  And  before  we  travel  one  inch 
farther,  I  must  say  a  word  here,  also  about  the  Irish,  n*  I 
hare  invariably  ibond  them  in  soeh  localities  as  this.  Of 
the  educated  Xri^uoaa  X  have  the  hi|fhest  appreciation. 
Ii;t  tliat  aaffice.  One  word  is  as  good  as  a  book.  Of  the 
onedacateu  Irish  1  have  almost  an  utter  disgust.  I  cannot 
help  it.  Hy  present  position  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it ;  bat  X  always  endeavour  to  eschew  the  personal  in 
jodging  diaracters  and  noting  incidents.  And,  althonj^h 
sonetimes  sorely  put  to  it,  receiving  the  most  blackguard 
and  abusive  insalls,  without  giving  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  only  tlirougli  my  connexion  with  the  Ecforrocr ;  still 
that  has  no  right,  nor  will  I  suffer  it,  to  bins  me  in  writing 
my  opinions  to  you. 

Patber  Gavazzi  himself  was  ouce,  we  supposCj  a 
little  bigoted  in  his  polemioo,  alihougU  we  know 
that  toleration  is  not  so  easily  praotised  among  a 
mixed  population,  as  where  people  are  all  of  one, 
opinion.  &}otland,  for  example^  is  more  liberal  in 
opimon  than  England,  because  our  population  have 
very  small  differences  to  occupy  their  minds.  To 
QS  it  appears  that  the  Irish  priests  might  inculcate 
a  kindlier  spirit  in  their  people  towards  those 
among  whom,  in  America  or  in  Britain,  they  may 
have  to  live  and  labour.  Natnrally  the  Irish  are 
a  warmbearted  race.  It  is  hard  that  their  warmth 
should  be  turned  into  bitterness.  However,  they 
are  not  alone.     Here  is  another  enemy : — 

**  I  believe  Reynolds  to  be  a  sad  wicked  writer,  but.  Lord 
love  yon,  his  penny  trash  comes  in  like  hail  and  goes  out 
like  rain.  It^s  all  the  go  round  about  here."  I  do  not 
question  tile  fact  for  a  moment.  I  have  long  since  made 
myself  acquainted  with  tin  workings  of  sueh  literary  fllth, 
opoB  the  female  portion  of  our  artisans  especially.  Oar 
»piritaal  teachers  deal  out  their  insipid  theology  one  day  in 
the  week,  while  Reynolds  poors  his  poison  into  every  lane, 
street,  and  alley,  ay,  and  into  some  higher  places,  also,  every 
dsy  imd  every  hour.  And  in  Sheffield,  I  have  seen  <br  my- 
self onfe  girl  who  couM  read^  and  five  who  oould  not.  A 
copy  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  London,"  has  been  prodnced,  and 
the  ilve  Who  could  not  read  have  done  the  work  of  the  one 
who  could,  while  she  enlightened  her  youn^  associates  with 
l>a*es  of  indecencies  too  disgusting  for  pigs  to  sleep  upon. 
The  Kterai-y  existence  of  this  literary  Cnlcraft  is  n  blight 
npoft  our  national  intelligence  !** 

We  absolutely  ouce  bouglit  and  paid  for  a  single 
number  of  onfe  work  by  the  author  whom  Mr.  King 
condemns  so  gravely,  and  we  did  not  like  it.  The 
whole  udair  seemed  to  have  been  done  on  the 
•aUiority  »f  the  Boy  Jones,  Sen.,  for  who  else  could 
have  beard  and  seen  tho  privvito  life  of  the  rakish 
king  and  his  friends.  We  have  read  many  nambers 
of  other  works  bearing  the  same  name,  that  ap- 
peared to  be  unobjectionable.  But  the  cure  for 
bad  books,  wherever  the(jf  exist,  is  good  books. 
Everywhere  the  latter  finally  recommend  them- 
selves to  nine-tenths  of  the  reading  population. 


Sermons  om  the  First  BpUiU  of  Peter.  By  Db. 
KoHLBRuaoE,  of  ElborAeld,  Germany.  Loh- 
'  dqn  I  'Portri^Sreiand  Co.  8vo.  sewed  parts. 
Tits  particular  epistle  which  Dr.  Kohlbmgge 
undertakes  to  explain  is  in  seme  parts  oecnpted 
wU;h  the  personal  and  social  duties  of  life;  and 
these  passages  afford  the  lecturer  an  opporttinity 
of  being  particularly  practical.  His  views  on 
general  subjects  are  Evangelical ;  and  he  has  a 
very  petsuasive  style  in  enforcing  them.  On  prac- 
tical matter^  Wfe  do  not  think  him  always  correct — 

Had  wc  not  sinned  in  Adam,  we  should  douhtlcia  have 
been  all  equal  in  power  and  freedom,  and  each  would  have 
helped  and  assisted  the  other,  like  loving  and  disinterested 
%roth«r».  Bui  since  **  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  aad  death  («r  deptrtare  from  Qod)  by  lis,"  tovery  «u- 
oouvertfed  nan  is,  by  nature,  his  own  frieadj  wd  Oo^i  as 
well  as  his  neighbour's  enemy. 

It  follows  not  that  equality  would  have  reigned 
on  earth,  even  if  sin  had  never  entered  it,  for 
equality  of  power  appears  not  to  exist  where  sin 
has  not  entered.  Equality  of  freedom  is  a  different 
matter ;  and  being  a  moral  duty  on  one  pari,  and 
right  on  the  other,  should  exist  everywhere. 
Eespecting  the  early  Christian  slaves  the  doctor 
says  ; — 

It  ought  not  surely  to  surprise  us  that  these  poor  brethren 
were  tempted  by  Satan,  sin,  and  death,,  to  make  a  wrong  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  of  Gospel  freedom,  by  running  away, 
or  refusing  obedience  to  their  masters,  or  by  rendering  fail- 
ing for  railing,  and  threatening  when  they  sulTered. 

Now  Germany  is  a  bad  place  for  a  thoroughly 
Christian  exposision  of  the  relative  duties  be- 
tween master  and  servant ;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  Christian  slaves  are  culpable  for  running 
away  when  they  can  procure  freedom  by 
flight,  which  was  scarcely  possible  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles.  The  latter,  therefore,  pnt  slavery 
upon  terms  which  would  have  rendered  its  extinc- 
tion certain.  Of  what  value  would  any  slave 
be  to  a  slaveholder  upon  the  terms  on  which 
Onesimus  was  recommended  by  Paul  to  Philemon. 
Let  any  slaveholder  work  his  way  throngb  the 
Bible,  and  he  will  come  often  to  the  end  of  his 
system.  "  Whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should 
to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "Love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself."  "  Thoa  shalt  not  steal  ;'* 
and,  therefore,  not  be  an  abettor  of  theft,  even  of 
your  own  person,  soul,  and  time.  Dr.  Kohlbmgge. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  and  the  negative  com- 
mandment includes  the  alErmative  duty  of  endea- 
vouring, so  far  ^  a  man  can,  to  preserve  his  own 
life  as  well  as  his  neighbours ;  so  that,  if  a  slave 
finds  his  life  in  danger  by  the  exactions  or  the 
punishments  of  his  owner,  and  all  snch  ownership 
is  usurpation,  he  is  commanded  to  save  that  life  by 
flight  if  possible.  The  escape  would  have  been 
almost  physically  hupossible  when  the  i^x)etle 
wrote,  and  therefore  the  skve  did  right  to  bear 
with  patience,  and  to  seek  grace  and  power  to  bear 
the  tribulations  which  had  befallen  him ;  but  we 
must  not  have  German  doctors  lecturing  us  now 
into  the  exploded  theory  of  passive  obedience.  He 
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admits  thai  many  riaves  aw  ImkHj  treated,  just  as 
bad  Bov  asst  any  fonaar  iiaw ;  and  iHuifr  is  to 
be  done  for  them  ?  Sliall  all  mm  claBd'  by  ^nietiy 
until  their  masters  be  pleased  to  relieve  these  per- 
sons from  an  unjost  yoke  f  We  suppose  that  is 
the  meaning  of  those  parties  vho*  counsel  patieno« 
under  obyions  wrong. 

Bat  there  are  a  amiUtdla  4>f  lUvee  stUl  i«  the  m^dii 
who  are  not  better  treated  thaa  thoie  in  the  apostle's  tint^ 
and  who  do  not  better  than  they.  To  them  the  word  of  the 
Lord  »  broDght  in  handrvdt  of  kiignagea,  and  anch  as  ara 
wnfwtfld  b|  it  havo  tha  saav  things  W  bear  lawn  ott^rv^^nd 
discover  the  same  penrersities  in  themadf  es,  and  are  exposed 
to  the  same  temptations  as  their  predecessors  of  old  saw, 
felt,  and  experienced.  To  them,  first  imd  chief,  bdeng,  «a 
of  right,  the  eafSMt  eriiortatiea,  and  the  gtMBDW  teoasala. 
tion,  which  the  apoade'a  ward*  arainteadoi  to  ooavt j.  Bai 
the  attempts  which  are  being  made  in  the  present  day  to 
emancipate  slaTes,  are  rninoos  to  the  serving  and  the  served. 
The  freedom  which  the  Qoqiel  preached -is  hoing  net  free  froai 
sin,  annonnciag- to  aU»  if  the  So*  shall  make,  yea  free,  yt 
ahaU  be  free  indeed. 

The  worthy  author  is  very  much  miBlak«a  in- 
deed when  he  heliefes  -that  the  Cleapel  o^knes  to 
aU  these  slaves.  What  Gospel  is  pr^ched  to  the 
slaves  in  the  Btucib,  the  Oarolinas,  and  Cuba? 
What  Gospel  is  drtuUted  among  the  serfs  of  Bm* 
siaf  And  if  wrongheaded  men  beeome  aboli- 
tionists,* why  do  Aot  Me  men  show  us  how  the 
Gospel  is  to  be  oonveyed  to  these  many  millions  of 
outartged  persons? 

Althottgh'we^sonsidec  thfrlectaier  badly  informed 
on  this  sul^t,  yet  his  eipositions  are  highly  in* 
teresting  and  useful.  He  refers  to  various  duties 
that  people  are  extremely  apt  to  overlook  in  a 
homely  style,  more  JikeJy  to  be  effective  tlian  speci- 
mens of  higher  pulpit  eloquence. 

The  following,  passage  refjus  to  female  dress : — 

Han,  in  his  prida  tof  ket^t,  onaet  •  eadnre  my  eaperior, 
and  seeks  to  uBaocipate  himself  frnm  all  control,  hy  the 
exertion  of  wisdom  and  pover ;  the  woman's  arms  are 
artifice  and  caofting,  and  her  chosen  line  of  distinction  is 
bodily  adornment,  and  herein  the  ttHvH  to  ootehine  every 
competitor.  Hence  Ae  abdviagi  and  aahaUowad  emalationt 
in  female  society !  The  ontvyings  and  rivaliy  dispb^ed  in 
all  public  places,  God's  house  of  prayer  not  excepted  \  "  The 
dress  of  this  or  that  wom&n  of  my  rank  is  handsomer  than 
mine  I  therefore  I  tatMt  hsvs  om  tike,  or  if  poasible,  an- 
perior  to  hers.** .  8»  think*  many  a  wife,  aod  as  she  thinks 
she  acts.  This  is  one  phase  of  "  the  lost  of  the  eyeV  whicli 
is  a  fruitfal  source  of  domestic  strife. 

Nothing  cagk  be  more  unseemly  than  this  rivalry 
carried  into  a  place  of  worship  j^  and  if  it  be  com- 
mon in  Germany  it  is  npjfcr  unknown  at  home. 

He  refers  to  the  duty  of  canying  religious 
opinions  into  wordily  occupations^~and  it  is  for« 
gotten  almittt  perpetually.  A  great  many  persons 
have  one  mind  for:  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and 
another  for  all  jlhe  other  six  days^  just  as  they  have 
one  coat  for  that  and  a  different  coal  for  other 
days.  They  will  scarcely  comprehfend  the  closeness 
of  the  lecturer*s  views,  in  the  following  passages, 
but  they  are  perfectly  necessary  and  scriptural : — 

Christ  is  on  the  honsebold,  in  the  cellar,  in  the  stable,  or 
in  the  kHcben ;  in  the  workshop,  in  the  factory,  and  at  the 
loom.    Thoa  thttdhre,  O  malil  wrvaat^  osaal  toay  fhytal( 


free  and  joiAd  el  hM^.  in  eyety  Ibisitmeat*  «MhwnIioU 
work,  if  then  fearest  Giod.  By  thj  fre  hearth,  thy  «iok 
etoaet.  Of  thy  wash  t«h»  fdHk  will  haMdtfaaLoidJcm 
sUading. 

Now  what  can  be  done  in  thelooseboldmtjbe 
done  in  the  worfc&op,  or  upon  the  exchange,  and 
if  it  were  done  so,  the  world  would  imtnedBteIr 
get  into  arery  happy  and  pleaSatft  eoadOiiM,  %e 
freed  from  idl  its  oppressOns,  'hayV  tt  shrerT 
questions  settled,  all  tinder  pay&g;  "aiiS  sy«r 
working,  and  dabious  transactions  of/vbalerer 
kind,  bronght  to  the  btightest  of  all  tests.  Tbtt 
ehange,  no  doubt,  would  make  worship  terr 
pleasant,  and  labour  Tery  light.  It  woidd  dor 
away  all  improper  ritaMes^  and  aH  €k9ya^  vni 
strifiss,  of  whatever  kind.  Even  flie  doetnne  of 
passive  bbediehc^  might  be  tKughi  and  uiged,  wIkb 
and  where  it  woi^  not  be  abused. 

Thus  spoke  the  lectufer  :— 

**  And  thoQ,  silk  weaver,  art  thon  a  beUenx;  vwe  lb; 
web  for  the  Lord  Jesns,  and  not  solely  for  thine  eaplo^ 
And  so  there  is  no  occupation  so  mean,whetbtf  itbenve^ 
hag  or  dusting-,  or  gMeialiig  feabesi  •r  brashtiK  dtlki^a 
vashiagand  iraniag;  «c  nastiag  sad  btiMa^  or  hnUii 
mod.  earpeoteniig,  or  palaiip^  or  weaving  of  4ilk  or  oDttoa, 
nothing,  in  short,  which  can  be  named  as  work  and  Isbou, 
which  we  are  ['not  warranted  to  say,  '  itis  dou  to  Clinit, 
and  not  to  men,'  if  it  be  only  done  in  finth.* 

It  is  very  true  that  language  of  this  kind  oij 
be  abused ;  but  it  is  addressed  to  tho»e  who  miLe 
high  professions,  who  are  members  of  the  Gbai4 
and  who  should  hold,  if  they  don't  hold  these 
TiewB.  Only  how  oould  a  slave  owner  maotge  to 
say  or  to  think  that  he  sets  his  watch  over  )>k 
slaves,  fed  his  blood  hounds  to  capture  iben  if 
necessary,  poin.ted  his  whip,  and  plied  his  seouist» 
and  did  all  to — but  we  cannot  proceed,  because  he 
could  not  proceed  with  the  name — with  the  quo- 
tation. It  is  the  name  that  should  put  dova  all 
oppression,  break  every  bond,  and  set  .eteiy  o^ 
tive  free;  and  we  would  gladly  leed  kmdf- 
Eohlbragge,  and  those  who  think  as  h^  ua^ 
that  particular,  an  exposition  of  James,  Chap^  if  t* 
4.  There  is  stem  truths  doubtless^  io  the  follovia; 
passage.  One  meets  with  such  people  ereiy  oev 
and  then.  Well,  they  have  made.a^hkJidcr  io 
their  professions,  or  don*t  understand  it. 

Bnt,  alas  I  theie  «M  laaay  of  HieM  wha  Mne^tf^Mt 
to  pass  for  veiy  deTOQft,pio«a»«ad heIieiirii#|«soa%«^ 
have  no  notion  of  submitting ihemetfeet^ that*  ii  *!** 
serrioe  they  are.  Oh,  no!  they  desiee  rather  to  rak,  tkis 
be  ruled ;  and  so,  the  good  and  gentle  among  their  npowi^ 
they  try  to  turn  and  bend  according  to  their  faniy ;  t^  ^ 
froward  the  froward  SM,  t^ey  take  oafa  abaU  be  kaova  ^ 
the  whole  tova.. 

We  almost  tegret  to  have  fifflm  apOn  theeMP' 
ter  connected  with  servoets,  tor  lttiw«*««* 
that  the  other  paH«,  like  the  ipmmmt,  m>  ieUcf 
quaint,    and   therefore    abiding,  ezpiesinns  d 

truths,  tbat  should  not  only  be  kiiQVi:>  ^ 
always  remembered. 
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Tas  author  of  Uua  Tragedj  had  no  reason,  as  a 
poet,  to  publish  anonymously;   for,  as  a  literary 
pr94aotion,  it  stands  veil — eyen  high.     Bat  he 
^aa  right  to  he  ashamed  of  the  gross  falsifications 
which  ran  through  it^i  and  which  are  not   even 
necessaij  for   artistio    purposes.     The   poetical 
department  of  the  tragedy  is  good,  and  had  need 
to  be^  for  all  besides  is  worthless.     We  had  an 
opportunity  of  treating,  in  a  reoont  number,  on 
tJie  relations   of  the  Comyns  with  Wallaoe,  and 
therefore  w^  Aeed  not  repeat   the  matter  again; 
especially  i^i  dealing  with  a  .writer  who,  either 
igQonmtly.or  wilfully,  plaoea  the  battle  of  Eosliu 
before  the  battle  of  Falkirk,   where  it  certainly 
sltonld   have  beeya  to  suit  his  argument.     The 
Comyn  supported  tbe  cause  of  independence  with 
all  tbe  means  of  the   moat   powerful  families  in 
Scotland,   at  the  time  when  Bruce  was  absolutely 
fightiug  against  h?s  country  in  the  Snglish  ranks. 
The   former   chieftain    serred    under    Wallaoe ; 
aUboiigh»  at  falkirk«   ha  declined  obviously   to 
ater  into  a  awwe  against  ilie  judgment  of  Wallaca 
bim^lf.      It  is  equally  eiear  that  he  employed 
Wallace  as  his  country's  ambassador  at  a  subse- 
quent date,  and  akiost  as  dear  that  Wallace  served 
under  him  and  Fraser  at   Roslin.     These  facts, 
and  the  sacriflces  made  by  his  family — larger  than 
any  in  Scotland  ever  made — for  its  independence, 
should   deliver  the    man   whose    murder    Bruce 
regretted  to  his  death,  or  professed  to  regret,  from 
idle  misrepresentation  in  our  time,  especially  from 
those  who  bare  the  power  to  misrepresent  with 
some  effect;    and  the   following  graphic    scene 
shows  that  this  author  possesses  that  power : — 

MH(€r  Offker. 

EawAXD.  More  miraclM  ? 

Aft  thoQ,  t50,  ehargsd  with  manrt la  P-^what'a  thy  newa  P 

OmCRBlu  Tidiaga,  ny  lieg^  ffom  Sootland,  that  de  Broee 
la  cmwtted  si  SaoMi,  and  aU  beyoad  the  Fotth 
In  anna  fcr  him. 

JBW/tff  oHofher  Officer, 

Sd.  art  thou  from  Scotland  too  P 

Oat  with  thy  eeeret  tnan  ! 

Orr.  Va/t  please  your  liighseaa, 

Ma  de  Bietagae^  the  oa^a  oC  ya«r  ^oat, 
Hath  baaa  dtfealed  by  the  rebel  SooU, 
Aad  irith  moal  tdangbterotta  loaa, 

Sn.  More  news  from  hell  P 

Well,  Sir? 

J5M«r  Tiw'd  OffUar. 

Orr.  Hj  Lord,  in  haate  I  come  to  gife  yoa  notiee, 
Berwick -bath  iaUaa— Damfriea  and  Stirliog  cutlea 
Are  in  tbe  rebels'  haada--*Danbar'a  beaieged— 
Itesbofigh  lA  jeopardy-- Peith  hatb  sQirendered. 

£d.  HiU  aad  the  devil }  tbej  ahidl  anawer  ilia^ 
Clifford,  what  next  P 

Enter  Clifford, 

Cup.  a  herald  in  hot  haate, 

To  tender  raaaom  for  Sir  William  Wallace, 
I^th  crave  immediate  apeech. 


Bp«  lUlnaom  £MrWiaiaoi.l 

By  heBTCAtberi^B  bat  «M  lee  oan  niiao».biv» 
iLadthativBimee^^ead. 

MitUr  Beruld, 

Wei!  Sir,  what  aayi 
that  rebel  nmaway  P    Holda  he  not  treaaon 
Crime  black  enongh,  that  he  moat  doable  damn  liim 
With  saerflege  and  mnrder  P — itit  hta  Mow 
Wlist  doth  the  rebel  offer  as  P 

Qfimtky^ihe  UmM, 

OatH.  Three  thonaand  ponndt  in  gold — tbe  town  «ff 
Berwick, 
And  Hoiborgb  caatle,  to  be  thine  for  ever. 

Sd4  £b  nffeia  na  oar  own^fae'e  genanna-»well.  Sir, 
Atii*  ir  they  lie  fefbaed-^Bat  h«re  eomee  one, 

Znier  GJoiUr. 
Or  I  miagttess,  will  eave  aw  farther  breath. 
And' giro  thee  tti«wer,-^Tfioa  tirt  firom  the  Ehna, 
At  Smithfield,  Gloater,  art  thou  not  P 

Glob.  I  am. 

£iK  Bere'a  one  from  Bnua  tcBden  jm  tenptiiig  ranaea 
For  that  SeoU  traiion 

.Qu)S.  Walla^a  ia  beyond 

The  teach  of  fanaem^  or  of  wtoagT-he'e  dead, 

QuasB.  DeaiP 

Last  Coirnr»  Impoeaible  P  what,  dead  alrMidy  P 
'Twna  bat  even  now  be  did  recoSvo  hia  aentaoce. 

Ed.  Hear*Bt  thoo,  Sir  herald,  art  thon  anewmcd  now  P 

Qrtx.  I  ami—- a  Moody  aad  a  daniaBd.itaawer**^ 
With  bloody  reekonlng  ahall^  be  answered,  too. 

En.  Recount  the  manner  of  his  death,  Lord  Gloater, 
And  give  this  Scot  aasnrance.    Bat  what  aila  thne-^ 
Thine  eyes  are  red— faaaf  thon  been  weeping  iftan  P   . 
How  did  the  traitor  die  P 

Glos.  My  liege,  hia  dMh, 

Efen  like  hia  life,  waa  noUe.    In  my  lia^ 
Ttb  atood  the  brant  of  many  a  well-fonghf  ftrtd, 
And  seen  the  road  to  death  take  many  path^, 
Painfol  to  tread,  and  pitiful  to  look  on ; 
Bot  never  did  thia  aaltry  limm  bncald 
My  soldier's  eye  before. 

Ed.  Gloster,  X  read  thee. 

Chooae  fitter  phrase  in  spewing  of  a  traitor* 
Thon  talk*«t  aa  if  thoa  wcrt  a  feeTd  rhetoebt, 
Hired  to  stick  ilowera  upon  his  monament. 
To  th'  circamstancea : — did  he  call  in  qaeation 
Tlie  justice  of  hia  doom,  and  the  brief  apaea 
Did  interval  ita  eseeatingP 

Glos.  Neither— 

In  silent  bat  aollen  majeaty. 
He  bore  hia  tor(are*a  lingering  ordeal, 
Which,  while  it  forced  the  llrmeat  on  the  ahndder, 
Even  in  the  looking  on,  Arrnng  not  from  him 
One  andible  groan,  aa  with  his  eyea  a-flied 
Upon  a  psalter-book,  his  mother's  gift, 
Which  he  had  erer  carried  in  bis  bosom, 
Even  from  bis  childUood,  and  the  which  a  prieat 
Held  op  before  him,  he  did  gaxe  thereon 
Till  the  glased  sense  grew  dark.     And  when  at  length 
Tbt  headapvm*  wUK  hia  bWody  fin^era,  tor* 
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Prom  forth  th«  mUBgM  tnnk  hh  qtiiveriDg  heart, 

And  flang  it  in  the  tames,  that  efigle  eye, 

Which  I  to  oft  have  teen  i'  the  battle's  front. 

Like  heoren's  own  lightning  flash,  with  one  quick  glance, 

Heek  as  a  seraph's,  he  turned,  smilingly, 

Heatenward,  then  closed,  and  vith  a  sigh  expired. 

Probably  tlie  proposal  of  a  Wallace  monument 
Iq  Scotland,  which  finds  many  supporters,  and  will 
have  multitudes  of  subscribers  before  the  dose  of 
the  year,  may  bava  iudvoed  the  publication  of  ibis 
pamphlet  ai  this  moment ;  but  it  is  a  ol«ver,  oad 
would  have  been  a  noticeable  book  at  any  lime. 


7Ae  Idanehesitr  Papers,  for  September.     Sewed. 
Manchester  :  Dunnti  and  Palmer. 

We  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  design  of  tliib 
quarterly  publication,  which  adheres  to  its  course 
vigorously,  and  we  believe  and  hope  successfully. 
The  September  number  contains  three  papers,  one 
on  the  •*  Art  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
in  contemplation  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition ; 
another  on  Musics  a  third  on  the  Working  Classes, 
by  Joseph  Booth,  who  says :- — 

We  want  the  workman  to  learn  his  own  individoality — 
to  stand  out  in  noble  hat  relief  from  the  mass,  and  to  realise 
the  perfection  of  his  being  in  the  colture  of  his  every  mental 
and  moral  faculty  in  tlie  service  of  his  fellow^men.  The 
history  of  the  pfist  has  taught  the  lesion  that  all  improve- 
ment must  be  conditioned  /rom  without ;  that  a  people  loll 
to  themselves  will  sink  yet  lower  still  in  the  scsle  of  degrada- 
tion. 

But  the  workman  cannot  stand  out  from  the 
mass  if  the  working  classes  rise  together,  for  they 
form  the  mass.  Other  classes,  he  believes,  fail  in 
duty,  but  we  all  fail : — 

The  pnlpit  is  too  muoh  occupied  in  maiotaiuiag  aodeialt- 
ing  the  exclusive  claims  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  class, 
or  else  reiterating  the  lifeless  teraiinology  of  a  barren  ortho- 
doiy.  Instead  of  the  pnlpit  being  the  centre  of  life  and 
power,  it  Is  nieh  to  be  feared  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
indiffeienoe  nnfortaaatdy  lO  prevalent  as  to  the  claims  of 
religion,  has  been  caused  by  the  false  position  the  pulpit  has 
taken  with  regard  to  the  spiritnal  wants  of  the  community 
at  large. 

Z  Granting  this  statement  to  be  true,  and,  of 
course,  more  or  less  It  is  true,  for  all  classes  fail 
in  their  duty,  what  is  to  be  the  remedy  ? — 

What  if  every  qualified  person  were  thus  the  lay -pastor 
of  each  a  flock— a  centre  to  which  would  be  drawn  respon- 
sive natures,  by  the  resistless  power  of  centripetal  attraction  I 
Who  could  calculate  its  might  or  limit  the  bound  of  its  radia- 
tion P  No  doubt  all  such  efiEbrts  will  require  in  the  com- 
nieneement  much  perserercnce  and  much  determination  not 
to  be  detemd  from  its  prosecution  by  difficulties  or  disap- 
pointments; and  it  will  draw  largely  npon  Ae  mental 
resources  of  each  lay-pastor  to  leader  the  periodical  meetings 
interesting. 

Tbesa  lay  preachers  must  either  fall  gradually 
into  «*  the  clergy  class,**  or  they  must  be  left  un- 
assisted by  those  for  whom  they  labour,  and  their 
onpreptred  miniitnticms  will  want  force  and  in 


fluence.  Bat  let  eyery  i&an  do  what  be  may  and 
all  that  he  can. 

The  next  paragraph  relates  to  a  humbler  valk 
of  woirlf»  but  uot  1^  us^uL  Wf  ft«9  aiiur^d 
that  the  s^iheme  propQse4  i»  il)e  ^ijj  auopcuful 
mcai^  that  can  be  pursue4»  9xA  tUf;y  ^re  sapportcd 
by  eiperience : — 

The  large  amoant  of  relTgioiis  iutrsciion  iflbrM  to  m 
great  a  proportion  of  our  popaiation  ia  Sunday  sGhooh. 

would  in  it&clf  be  highly  promotive  of  snceefs.  ¥bf  b  it 
tliat  sp  much  of  our  Sunday  tcachiug  pT<lvei  a  fsilore— Uiai 
so  ninny  of  our  Sunday  scholars  in  after  life  appear  so  hec-1- 
less  of  ike  high  and  holy  truths  with  which  their  minds  %id 
been  familiarised  in  youth  P  fiecause  the  hutraelioe  cf  (lit 
Sunday  school  was  bo|  aapptemeated  by  lAiae  dieipliM  ol* 
culated  to  preserve  iUe  influence  of  rdigioas  itoSk  opea  tbo 
mind.  Sunday  sc1k)o1  teachers  kqqw  well  the  diSicoU;  of 
B)aintnining  aoult  classes.  When  the  scholar  becomes  of « 
ecrtain  n^  he  regards  the  Sunday  school  as  suhed  oolv  fcr 
ehildren,  and  u  be  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  he  oceiei  to  W 
^  scliolar,  and  thos  withdraws  biaself,  to  a  gieat<efleat,&QB 
Uie  protecting  inflaeB^es  of  religian.  We  wipt  to  wu^} 
this  evil. 

We  dp  not  ftdly  uadentaftd  (be  nttt  pm- 
grapb  :— 

The  organisation  of  Library  Socieiies  would  not  oeiy 
provide  a  literature  for  tTie  people,  but  a  liter&tore  hf  the 
people,  and  «e  feel  ftUly  coofiinced  that  it  is  eely  by  the 
people  themselves,  that  their  waate  in  this  respset  ea  lis 
supplied.  Writera  loeh  a«  QharlesDickeee,  mj  tiatkfoOi 
depict  the  condition  and  necessities  of  the  labonrisg  clatsei^ 
but  it  will  not  be  affirmed  that  this  ia  exactly  the  tort  d 
reading  with  which  they  ought  to  be  supplied.  Nor  sgaio  viS 
scienti6c  reading  have  a  tendcaey  to  promote  a  higher  neni 
tone  in  the  eommaaity. 

Now,  no  particular  difference  exists  between 
library  societies  and  the  plan  of  small  librsri» 
which  are  to  be  found  in  all  our  small  towns  and 
Tillages;  although  the  character  of  the  books 
might  be  often  improved.  The  next  want  appears 
to  ns  very  absurd,  but  many  excellent  meo  see  it 
in  u  different  point  of  view : — 


We  want  a  litewtaie  for  and  ^  the  ^ 

literature  combining  simplicity  with  intelligence  a  pBVR  to 
interest,  with  high  moral  principles,  as  an  effectual  oooot^r- 
actor  of  the  pernicious  millions  of  sheets  periodically  itfoeil 
from  the  proM,  and  whieli  hav«  we  other  effpct  fhonto  nb 
the  workers  as  a  dass  disoonteotcd,  aad  to  lowsr  tbt  Bonl 
tone  of  the  commnaity. 

The  better  plan  is  to  remove  all  obstat^O  to  i 
good  education  of  those  who  are  to  be  the  woitiog 
classes,  and  they  will  not  reqnnre  atiy  speck!  in- 
ducement to  form  a  lileratnre  for  thctosdves 
and  of  themselves,  but  parts  of  the  general  liten- 
ture  of  the  country.  The  worting  classes  do  not 
want  to  be  patronised  and  petted ;  bat  to  ]i*« 
fair  play  when  young,  and  when  old.  Witk  tbst 
inducement  they  wlH  Tender  special  ofaios  on  their 
account  unnecessary.  Aey  seek  nothing  is  i 
class.     What  they  need  is  justice  as  citiseoi 
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TiaBthic^c/la^oiiif.  Six  Lectures,  bj  Jam$ 
Walksb.  Londoa  :  Sirapkio,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
Pp.  180,  sffwed. 

Mb.  JaMW  WalXbr  baa  been  engaged,  we  under- 
stand, in  addressing  tbese  lectures  to  the  working 
classes.     They  refer  to  six  different  topics.     Firsts 
Individual  Responsibility ;  second.  Education ;  third, 
the  Nobility  of  Labour ;  fourth.  Politics,   or   the 
soHdarity  of  nations ;  fifth,  Labour  and   Capital ; 
sixth,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  man  of  the  people — 
which  title  we  dislike  grievously  ;  and  we  should 
feel  happier  in  such  lectures  if  the  lecturers  would 
he  good  enough  to  exhibit  a  little  less  apparent 
familiarity  with  Him,  of  whom  the  man  who  was 
most  entitled  to  use  familiar  language  respecting 
him    said,    "And    When    I  saw  Him  I   fell  at 
his  feet  as  one  dead.*'     But  Mr.  Walker  does  not 
believe  f  ohu ;  and  he  does  not,  indeed,  believe  very 
much.     Tiierefore,  he  considers  the  Saviour  only 
as  u  good  man,  much  misrepresented,  who  was 
cniciBed  at  Golgotha,  baried,  and  rose  no  more. 
He  bad  n(^  resurreetion,  ia  Mr.  Walker's  opinion. 
The   apostles   and  leading    disciples,   he   thinks, 
fahricated  the  statement.     Well,  but  was  there  no 
Pontius  Pilate,  concerned  deeply  in  the  fate  of  the 
crucided,  wbom  he  believed  to  be  innocent,  and 
likely   enoogh  to  examine  into    the   foundation 
of  this  strange  report  P     Were  there   no  phari- 
sees,    priests,    and     scribes,    remembering    how 
"the  last  error  shall   be  worse  than  the  first,** 
with  their  seals  to  the  stone,  and  their  watch  by 
the  sepulchre,  to  guard  against  deception  ?    Were 
a  guard  of   Roman  soldiers,   not,    we  may  well 
believe,  a  weak  force  in  a  hostile  city,  likely  to  sleep 
at  their  posts,  or  to  take  part  in  any  schemes  cal- 
culated  to  bring  disrespect  ou  the   heathenisms 
they  served  and  trusted  in,  and  jeopardy  to  their 
own  lives.     We  know  from  various  sources  that 
the  statement  was  not  promulgated  some  ages  after 
the  date  of  these  events,  but  just  at  its  date; 
when  every  means  could  be  adopted  to  trace  that 
body  which  this  lecturer  to  the  working  classes 
believes  now  to  be  dust  in  Syria.     Perhaps  Mr. 
Walker  may  not  believe  m«ny  ancient  records,  yet 
surely  he   will  admit    that  tbese    apostles    and 
disciples — not  a  small   number,   being  over  five 
hundred  perspns— gained  nothing;  lost  everything, 
by  the  loaintcaanoe  of  their  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Other  men  have  gone  through  severe  suffer- 
ings for   a  religious  or  irreligious  system,  that 
gratified  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  or  the  pride  of  life ; 
hut  the  Christian  disciples  were,  as  Paul  alleged, 
of  all  men  most  miserable  if  his  doctrines  were  un- 
true.   Pauli  he  says,  was  not  well  used  by  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem ;  yet  he  was  an  acute  and 
highly  educated  man,  who  sacrificed  all  his  pros 
pects  in  life  to  this  faith.     The  thousands  of  indivi- 
duals who  were  converted  to  Christianity  imme- 
diately after  the  resurrection  in  Jerusalem  had  the 
same  opportunities,  if  not  the  same  powers  of 
investigation,  as  Saul,  afterwards  and  ever  known 
as  Paul,     Many  of  those  diynples  were  educated 


and  respectable  raen«   Ijnke,  the  j^jsioiaik,  \m  aa 
excellent  author.  Barnabas,  the  son  of  consolation^ 
was  a  man  of  we^tb ;  so  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
aud  Matthew  the  Evapgelist.    James  and  John 
were,  probably,  men  ia  a  good  position  of  life. 
Lazarus  of  Bethany  was  a  man  "  veil  to  do"  in 
the  world.  So  indeed  must  have  been  the  multitude 
of  disoiples,   who  sold  their  property  to  divide 
among,  or  to  support  the  pooler  brethren ;   thus 
parting  with  their  goods,  enduring  imprisonment, 
strips,  death  in  support  of  what,  aeeocding  to  our 
modefn  leotor^r,  was  a  delusion  as  to  a  transaotiou 
said  to  have  occurred  in  their  own  city,  their  own 
time,  the  very  year,  or  the  year  before  that  in 
which    their    sufferings    commenced.       History, 
sacred  or  secular,  contains  no  better  authenticated 
fact  than  the  reaurreation  of  the  Saviour,  and  all 
nature  by  analogy  testifies  to  the  general  doctrine, 
to  which  that  event  served  amongst  other  purposes 
as  a  pledge.     The  enemies  of  this  doctrine  should 
have  been,  according  to  this  lecture,  **  without  their 
consent,  the  principal  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  his 
re-appearanoe ;"  and  so  they  were,   "  sealing  the 
stone   and  setting  a  watch."     All  contemporary 
historians  should   have  been  witnesses^    "so  far 
at    least   as  to  have   described   in  their  pages 
as   Iruih  the   occurrence  of  such   an  extremely 
remarkable  event** — which  means,  that  all  contem- 
porary historians  should  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity ;  and  although  we  do  not  profess  here 
to  discuss  all  the  reasons  which  prevented  that 
result,  yet  we  remark  that  if  had  occuaed  we 
should  have  had  Mr.  Walker  oomplauiing  that 
there  was  no  history  of  these  times,  except  such 
as  Christians  had  written,  and  requiring  the  testi- 
mony of  their  opponents,  which  he  now  possesses, 
to  the  date  of  the  claim,  and  telling  us  that  prob- 
ably it  was  inserted  some  centuries  afterwards. 

What  has  this  subject  particularly  to  do  with 
the  ethics  of  labour?  We  are  not  bound  to 
answer  the  question,  because  we  find  the  discussion 
introduced  in  a  book  with  that  title;  yet,  if  it 
were  properly  aud  reverently  treated,  we  could 
admit  its  place  close  to  the  centre  of  all  labour's 
claims.  Hs  dignified  labour.  In  an  age  when 
slaves  were  labourers.  He  became  an  artizan. 
He  chose  that  position  that  men  in  all  ages  might 
respect  industry ;  but  this  lecturer's  arguments,  and 
those  of  other  writers  in  the  same  school,  go  far 
to  destroy  the  consequence  of  this  choice,  dignity 
to  labour  and  honour  in  time. 

Mr.  Walker  tells  us  that  he  cares  nothing  for  a 
man's  opinions — "  Whoever  lives  with  justice, 
charity,  and  love,  whether  he  calls  upon  Jesus,  or 
Mahomet,  or  Bhudd,  or  Vishnu,  or  the  Grand 
Llama,  or  the  Son  to  save  his  soul  alive,  I  embrace 
the  man,  and  believe  it  is  well  with  him  Aere,  and 
shall  be  well  with  him  at  the  rendering  of  his  final 
account  kerea/ter,**  If  we  could  find  tie  man  we 
might  honour  him  also  ;  but  where  is  the  man  to 
be  found  who  walks  with  justice,  charity,  and  love ; 
or  how  could  any  man  walk  with  them  and  yet  walk 
in  accordance  with  any  of  the  religioui  tyatena 
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ntmed,  except  one.  Oar  lecturer  is  a  very  bold 
man.  He  says: — "I  feel  I  must  be  my  own 
saviour ;  that  on  my  own  merits  I  must  stand  or 
fall."  We  say  to  him  Tcry  respectfully  that  he 
will  find  himself  a  very  weak  saviour ;  and  thit  if  he 
must  stand  or  fall  upon  his  own  merits,  we  rery 
much  fear  he  will  fall.  We  regret  that  too  many 
persons  take  a  rery  irrational  view  of  their  position 
in  these  respects,  and  we  cannot  see  how  their 
errors  are  likely  to  help  the  cause  of  labour.  We 
should  in  justice,  add,  that  the  lecturer  speaks 
reTcrently  of  the  Saviour — only,  however,  as  the 
grand  exemplar. 

We  disagree  with  many  statements  of  the 
lecturer  with  more  regret,  that  others  are  very 
necessary,  and  very  true,  like  the  following  invita- 
tion to  strike  against  the  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  our  time,  rather  than  against  their  own  earnings, 
— a  mode  of  improving  one's  condition,  always 
desperate,  but  not  always  successful : — 

By  remarkable  ligna  and  cireomatancex,  which  even  the 
mott  ignorant  and  obtuse,  thongh  they  miiy  not  undrrstftnd, 
CHttDot  help  inatinctively  wondering  at,  the  omnipotent 
Pioneer,  and  Rewarder,  and  Atenger,  whose  hand  cnn  be 
traced  in  all  history  as  constantly  working  for  the  good  of 
roan  and  the  world,  as  surely,  if  slowly,  punishing  evil  doers, 
and  rewarding  those  that  do  well,  is  making  manifest  that 
He  is  at  work  preparing  the  way  for  the  final  and  complete 
emancipation  of  labour  and  the  labonrer.  Think  you  that 
all  this  new-born  homage  that  is  being  paid  to  labour  by  the 
crowned  and  coronetted  greatness  of  the  earth — that  all 
these  Crystal  Palaces  with  their  glories  and  sublimities,  and 
awestruck  and  admiring  crowds — that  all  this  interest  now 
beilTg  shown  in  the  labourer  by  men  and  women  who,  but 
yesterday,  held  him  in  as  much  account  as  the  dust  beneath 
their  feet,  are  but  matters  of  course  P  It  is,  of  course,  per- 
fcctly  your  right  to  think  so  if  you  please ;  but  I  will  pre- 
sume to  entreat  you  nevertheless  to  think  that  it  is  other- 
wise—that it  is  God  who  has  originated  all  these  great  facts." 

Capital  is  power,  fully  as  much  as  knowledge, 
and  all  pence  squandered  are  power  wasted. 
Labour  striking  against  capital  should  be  very  sure 
of  its  cause,  for  none  can  doubt  its  risk.  With 
nil  its  disadvantages,  no  doubt,  it  moves  forward 
also — always  forward ;  and  so  thinks  the  Lecturer, 
assigning  his  explanation : — 

How  worse  than  useless,  how  criminal  is  it,  to  return  evil 
for  evil  by  engaging  in  acts  of  violence  and  incendiarism,  in 
ruinous  "  strikes,"  when  by  a  simple  act  of  self-denial  we 
could  place  ourselves  far  above  the  reach  of  the  evil  of  which, 
justly  or  not,  we  complain  so  much.  "We  have  only  to 
ppend  usefully  what  we  spend  so  uselessly,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  Consider  !  here  are  at  least  £67,000,000  per  annum 
at  onr  absolute  disposal.  In  five  years  we  would  have 
£283,000,000 ;  a  capital  sufficient  to  enable  us  universally 
to  set  up  co-operative  associations,  and  be  our  own  employers 
— though  of  the  wisdom  involved  in  such  a  step,  as  employ- 
ing ooraelves,  I  will  say  nothing  at  present,  as  it  forms 
another  consideration  altogether— and  thus  set  the  labour 
(jnestioD  at  rest  for  ever.  And,  otherwise,  how  much  would 
such  self-denial  not  do  us  and  those  dependent  on  us  I  It  is 
wholly  incalculable.  We  too,— every  one  of  us— would 
have  comfortable  houses  and  pleasant  gardens  adorned  with 
pictures,  books,  statnes — all  the  refining  and  enobling  crea- 
tures of  genius  and  science.  We,  too,  would  have  leisure 
and  means  to  cultivate  and  enlarge  our  n.iods  by  study  and 
travel.  "We,  too,  would  be  a  power  in  the  state — a  power, 
by  virtue  of  our  greater  numbers,  mightier  and  more  influen- 
tial than  any  other. 


Tke  IfW^  Saga.  By  Saixai  Tmtft.  Ttuh 
slated  by  C.  W.  Hicksthomi,  of  Bask  1 
vol.,  16mo.,  Pp.  180.  London :  Tnboa  k  Co. 
Wb  understand  that  this  is  the  third  trauktioa  d 
Tegner's  metrical  romance  into  Bogliak,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  this  version  are,  that  it  foUows  tk 
verses  of  the  original,  and  has  been  writtea  bj  t 
gentleman  to  whom  the  £nglish  hmgnige  ii  t 
foreign  tongue.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  opimon  of 
the  translation  in  these  circomstanoes  is  pcrfedlf 
correct,  and  it  would  be  "  necessary  to  be  infonscd 
that  the  writer  was  a  foreigner,  for  the  versei  \m 
all  the  freedom  and  raciness  of  the  Bost  nstift 
idiom."  Tegner's  romance  is  a  tale  of  lore  lad 
war  in  the  days  when  our  ancestry  were  heatbois 
believed  in  Thor  and  all  his  aeeompanimeats-for 
we  may  say  that  while  a  very  large  proportion  o( 
the  English  and  Scotch  people  are  ofobtriooslj 
Scandinavian  origin,  we  have  no  doubt  wluteTer 
that  the  Saxons,  Panes,  and  Normans  who  fopned 
the  ataple  of  our  auoestrj  were  different  familia 
of  the  Scandinavian  races. 

Frithjof,  the  Northern  hero,  was  aflUuixd  to 
Ingcborg,*the  king's  sister,  but  while  tent  spoon 
embassy  over  the  seas,  poor  Ingeborg  vas  oon* 
pelled  by  her  brother^,  much  against  her  rievs  d 
duty,  to  marry  an  old  ally  of  theirs.  King  RiDS- 
When  Fritbjof  returned  home  successfnl  ia  liis 
mission,  his  reward  was  sorrow,  even  as  such  I^ 
wards  have  ofteu  been.  He  vowed  a  wild  reTCsge 
and  became  a  sea  king. 

Nevertheless,  Baldur  softened  his  heart- h* 
being  a  forgiving  Deity ^-and  when  Kiog  Ring 
died,  he  married  lugeborg.  Upon  that  scsffoldiog 
the  structure  of  the  romance  is  reared.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing passage  contains  .  correct  reasoning  npoo  a 
somewhat  difficult  point,  yet  one  roan  is  ceiiiioif 
as  well  entitled  to  pride  in  his  descent,  as  aaolbcr 
iu  his  personal  strength,  or  genius — neither  of  these 
gifts  being  acquired. 

But  birth  is  chance,  and  not  a  raaritk  nyctt  thot 
0  youth !  no  man  is  ever  proud  of  merit, 
fiat  of  good  fortune,  for  (he  best  of  life 
Is  but  a  (rift  of  gracions  gods.     Art  thon  not  proed 
Of  thy  heroic  deeds  and  thy  superior  streagth  I 
Did'st  thou  create  this  strength  tbysdf  P    WssitBstlh* 
Who  firmly  strung  thy  sinews,  like  the  oak  tisw'bosgif 
And  comes  not  from  the  Ood  that  courage,  vkichapw 
The  bastion  of  thy  vsutted  breast  P     And  is  it  not 
The  heayen's  liglitning  whieh  within  thine  eyiedoti  {ttf*' 
The  mighty  Narres  already  at  thy  enidle  saag 
The  epochs  of  thy  life,  and  thus  thy  marit  is 
Ko  greater  than  the  royal  sons  about  his  nee. 
The  translation  in   another  passage  hrisg*  l^S^ 
ther  two  incongruous  elements  of  a  supper,  vhei 
he  makes  Bjom  expostulate  with  Fritbjof  apos  hi* 
sorrow,  thus — 

What  eih  theeP  while  riches  thy  hearth  samo4 
While  bacon  and  bright  sparkling  mead  sbosmi ; 

And  while  the  lyre 
Attuning  tlie  voices  does  nerer  tire. 

The  approximation  of  bacon  to  the  lyre  iiwi  <o 
mead,  sounds  very  odd,  but  Bjom  must  h««  ^^ 
ferred  to  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar.  Wc  sre  »ot 
to  suppose  that  Fritbjof  fed  swine. 
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V18GOUHT  PAMiBRSTdw,  aooording  to  paragraphs 
in  his  orgtns,  has  sent  roaiid  his  hal  among  his 
friends  of  the  Cabinet  for  medest  plans  to  be  used 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  He  men 
ftnnrarded  the  Hon.  lUbert  Love  to  the  United 
States  fbr  the  newest  fashions  in  politics.  The 
great  want  of  the  Ministry  is  mcastires.  They 
have  t^ttitd  to  discuss  projects  if  they  had  appli- 
thiioh  to  prepare  them.  That  want  was  feH  last 
year,  for  measare  after  measure  was  thrown  over 
because  all  were  badly  drawn ;  or  proposed  to  do 
something  that  could  not  be  done,  or  something 
that  had  been  already  done — as  when  Mr.  Lowe,  in 
taking  farewell  of  his  partnership  bill,  assored  the 
assembled  Commons  that  he,  and  they,  and  all 
of  them,  had  been  beating  the  wind  while  the  dis- 
oassiens  and  the  dirisions  on  the  subject  proceeded ; 
for  an  that  the  bill  proposed  to  make  law  was  at 
that  moment,  and  had  long  been,  the  law  of  our 
hi^py  land.  The  issue  was  whether  a  man  or 
woman  can  enjoy  an  interest  in  the  profits  of  a 
trading  eoncem,  without  incmrring  any  responsibi- 
lity for  its  debts.  The  projectors  of  the  Unity 
Bank  of  London  said  so  when  they  proposed  to 
gire  their  deposltofs  a  share  of  the  profits.  The 
Soglish  barristers  whom  they  consulted,  also  said 
>o.  Thertfone*  stiid  Mr.  Lowe»  it  is  so.  We  wish 
that  the  disooYeiy  had  been  made  some  years  since. 
It  would  have  saved  us  a  little  money.  But  we 
ha?e  no  regret  on.  the  subject,  not  believing  either 
Mr.  Lowe,  tiua  Unityj  or  the  tJnity^s  advisers  in 
Uw.  i  .    ,    .  . 

The  PriemieEwptats  better  arrangements  next 
tunsi  He  requires  i^oirking  plans  aloi^  with  the 
projeots,  and  doirin^  November  the  different  parts 
are  to  be  rehearsed,  with  the  view  to  a  final  revisal 
in  December,  before  the  season  opena  in  January 
next. 

The  Ministers,  like  many  other  well  conditioned 
and  intentioned  gentlemen,  might  have  offered 
prises  to  the  working  classes  for  essays  on  legis- 
lation, in  the  shape  of  ready  made  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, waiting  only  to  be  stamped  with  the  im- 


prlmature  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and 
to  be  sealed  witk  tha  great  seal  by  the  Chan- 
eellor. 

If  that  popular  and  sensible  course  had  been 
adopted,  we  would  have  thrown  our  ideas  into  the 
form  of  a  short  bill»  with  the  hope  of  reward; 
but  as  the  competition  is  now  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  which,  next  year,  if  anything 
good  comes  of  it,  may  be  extended  to  the  public, 
we  are  content  to  contribute  a  suggestion. 

As  our  solitary  official  from  Scotland  in  Parlia- 
ment is  harassed  by  one  idea,  and  will  never  aaoend 
the  bench  under  any  circumstances  that  may  oeonr, 
however  favourable  and  tempting  they  may  be, 
until  he  has  rendered  that  thought  which  hangs  by 
him,  like  his  shadow  in  sunshine,  into  an  Act  for 
this  northern  kingdom — thereby  securing  what 
he  deems  the  great  boon  of  the  instalment  of  paro- 
chial teachers  without  the  use  of  any  religious  test 
— we  confine  our  suggestions  to  his  department. 

The  suffrage  question  has  become  anything  else 
rather  than  a  bore.  Those  who  might  have  votes 
do  not  seem  to  care  for  them.  Those  who  have, 
seldom  use  the  privilege,  and  the  Government, 
loving  long  Parliaments  and  a  quiet  life,  do  not 
multiply  to  voters  the  opportunities  of  neglecting 
the  franchise.  Those  who  under  the  present  law 
cannot  vote,  are  not  depressed  apparently  by  their 
exclusion  from  the  poll ;  so  thit,  according  to  the 
common  reasoning  of  statesmen,  the  present  is  the 
most  eligible  time  for  settling  the  question,  be- 
cause few  persons  seem  to  care  whether  it  be 
settled  or  not 

Moreover,  a  plan  of  reform,  promised  by  Lord 
John  Hussell  before  the  Bussian  war,  is  unfortu- 
nately a  plan  of  reform  still ;  and  yet  we  enjoy  that 
peculiar  description  of  peace  in  which  we  have 
Cafires,  Mexicans,  and  Persians,  merely  to  fight 
with ;  while  the  noUe  owner  of  the  proposal  rusti- 
cates at  Plorence,  among  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Italian  republics,  aud  the  buds  of  those  that  are 
yet  to  blossom,  with  the  hope  of  gathering  together 
ideas  and  strength  for  a  grand  eotqt  in  1857. 

2  P 
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London  must  be  preserved.  Popularity  most  be 
secured. 

The  Premier  should  ponder  on  these  facts.  Lord 
John  Husseil  has  alwajs  been  most  useful  in  adver- 
sity. He  has  hitherto  recovered  power  by  bidding 
over  his  rivals.  In  this  vray  he  cut  out  Peel  on 
the  Com  Laws  by  his  letter  from  Edinburgh.  It 
will  not  be  a  strange  thing  if  he  should  obfuscate 
the  Premier  of  our  day  by  an  epistle  from  Elorenoe 
on  the  franchise.  The  Grand  Duke  would  be 
distressed  by  the  incubation  of  an  ^g  of  revolu- 
tion in  his  terra  taneta^  but  the  barbarians  of  Italy 
may  not  yet  have  learned  to  steam  envelopes  and 
imitate  seals. 

Many  very  aged  persons  deny  the  propriety  of 
awakening  ideas  of  change  in  the  people's  minds. 
They  do  not  perceive  that  the  thought  has  a  place 
there,  even  if  it  be  dormant,  or  it  could  never  be 
awakened.  They  will  not  acknowledge  the  danger 
of  sudden  awakenings ;  and  yet,  if  the  giant  sleeps 
and  you  don't  know  much  of  his  temper,  but  are 
sure  enough  that  he  will  be  vexed  if  he  Oversleep 
himself,  and  wroth  for  the  missing  of  one  train,  it 
*  is  better  to  jog  him  out  of  his  slumbers  in  good  time. 
We  do  not  want  a  reform  bill  discussed  in  a  week, 
and  passed  with  Europe  in  revolution  around  us, 
with  M.  Kossuth  subscribing  the  charter  or  the  dis- 
charge of  Italy  from  his  Presidential  residence  in 
Vienna;  and  Ledru  Rollin  criticising  its  phraseo- 
logy in  a  prodamation  dated  from  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  Paris  ;  the  Tuiieries,  or  Versailles. 

We  have  another  set  who  tell  us  that  we  had 
our  revolution  in  1832.  They  mean  that  they  had 
their  way  then.  Everybody  nearly  has  read  "  Dred,'* 
and  our  subscribers  read  the  substance  of  it  a 
month  ago.  Therefore,  they  will  see  that  these 
people  represent  Nina  Gordon's  aunt,  and  they  tell 
us  they  have  gone  through  all  that  years  ago,  and 
they  found  it  all  to  be  vanity.  We  can  only  an- 
swer that  we  want  to  go  through  it  all  too,  and  find 
it  out  to  be  vanity  for  ourselves. 

Various  plans  of  increasing  the  franchise  have 
been  projected.  Mr.  King's  plan  of  extending  the 
occupying  suffrage  in  counties  to  ten-pound  tenants, 
as  in  boroughs,  has  so  little  of  a  destructive  oha- 
raoter  that  great  ingenuity  is  necessary  to  discover 
a  single  objection  to  the  proposal,  except  upon  the 
ground  that  it  only  goes  a  short  distance,  and 
would  afford  an  inadequate  representation. 

The  formation  of  a  forty  shillings*  freehold 
franchise  in  Scotland,  to  correspond  with  that  of 
England,  could  not  meet  with  any  valid  objection 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  for  we  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  in  asking  for  an    equality  of   pri- 

The  franchbe  of  Ireland  should  not  be  reckoned 
over  liberal  or  too  radical  for  Scotland ;  yet  it 
would  probably  multiply  our  present  voters  by 
three.  These  changes  are  all  according  to  the 
constitution — within  our  experience,  agreeably 
to  precedent,  and  so  forth,  and  on.  An  active 
Scotch  official,  with  a  proper  desire  for  the  credit, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  welfare,  of  his  country ;  or 


the  good  opinion  of  his  eountiymen,  would  We 
endeavoured,  ere  now,  to  place  their  affidrs  on  a 
line  with  those  of  their  feUow-dtizens.  He  wooM 
have  been  successful,  because  no  Engli&h  member 
could  have  voted  with  a  grave  countenanoe  igaiiut 
the  extension  of  the  English  franchise  in  its  b- 
tegrity  to  Scotland ;  and  no  Irish  member  ¥odd 
have  been  willing  to  vote  with  any  kind  of 
countenance,  grave  or  gay,  againat  giving  to  as  the 
privileges  that  we  have  helped  to  win  for  them. 

Golden  opportunities  pass  away,  and  notwith- 
standing the  prevalent  calm  it  occurs  to  ua  thtt  ve 
have  quietly  rolled  past  these  small  remedies,  like 
future  contest  will  be  one  for  laign  objects. 
Household,  or  universal  suffrage,  modified  bj  an 
educational  or  a  pecuniazy  qualification,  if  modilied 
by  anything,  will  be  the  demands  heraifter.  Pre- 
dictions conoeming  space  and  time,  are  often  sig- 
nally falsified,  and  we  avoid  the  common  error  of 
pretending  to  political  second-sight.  We  cumot 
fix  on  days,  weeks,  or  even  years  \  but  the  seit 
general  movement  towards  a  more  popular  oonstita- 
tiou  will  sweep  like  cobwebs  all  the  postponements 
proposed  away  together. 

Household  voting  explains  itself.  The  tenutij 
of  homesteads  are  to  be  endowed  with  power  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  those  of  othen.  Ai 
many  lodgers  vote  under  the  present  law,  this 
change  would  be  both  progressive  and  also  retro- 
gressive— characteristics  that  don't  agree,  like  oil 
and  water — so  that  the  plan  would  be  defeated, 
unless,  while  preserving  all  the  present  avenoes  to 
the  poll,  it  added  merely  one  more,  and  one  broik, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  the  existing  and  open  roads. 
Universal  suffrage  takes  twenty-one  years  of  age— 
the  male  sex — a  short  residence  in  one  electoial 
district,  unstained  by  crime  in  the  eyes  of  the  lav, 
which  are  dim,  and  which  wink  badly— as  iti 
qualifications.  It  has  the  advantage  of  great  sim- 
plicity. The  course  has  in  it  nothing  compla. 
A  man  grows  so  long  in  the  world  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  pdice  or  the  b» 
gistrates,  and  earns  his  political  majority  bj  nothiag 
more  than  what  he  cannot  help,  withoat  great 
crime — ^namely,  living.  Some  objectors  describe 
the  limitations  as  destructive  of  universalitj;  but 
they  are  well-known  distinctions  between  bojhood 
and  manhood,  and  while  people  may  caril  apd 
« twaddle"  upon  the  use  of  names,  the  broad  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  these  terms  is  sufficieDtlj  uni- 
versal. 

The  modifications  of  an  educational  or  a  peen* 
niary  nature  to  either  of  these  schemes  are  ooic 
popular  than  those  who  hoU,  or  those  who  hoU 
them  not,  suppose ;  because  we  live  in  an  age  of 
compromises,  when  men  do  much  merel;  beonse 
the  doing  is  expedient ;  and  subsist  long  on  shifts. 
The  simplest  educational  modification  is  reading 
and  writing ;  and  in  the  common  sense  of  the 
phrases,  we  cannot  see  much  harm  to  come  of  their 
use.  Government  by  the  people  being  the  ol^ 
proposed,  we  confess  they  would  not  prevent  it, 
because  the  people  can  read  and  write,    ^e  ex- 
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ceptions  among  tbem  originate  partly  in  indolenoe, 
and  partly,  but,  we  suspect,  in  a  less  degree,  by 
misfortune — because  few  men  are  naturally  so 
obtuse  OT  so  poor  that  tbey  have  not  the  power,  if 
they  had  the  will,  of  learning  to  read  and  write, 
while  the  advantages  of  doing  so  are  apparent, 
and  their  enforcement   would  not  be  regretted. 

The  pecuniary  element  is  different  in  its  nature, 
but  could  be  arranged  without  rendering  it  onerous 
in  practice.  It  appears  to  be  common  in  the  United 
States,  without  being  thereby  good — for  many  bad 
practices  prevail  there.  Kansas,  although  not  yet 
a  State,  but  a  territory,  is  more  notorious  than 
certain  of  its  more  elderly  sisters  who  came  of  age 
some  time  ago.  The  free  and  slave  party  strive 
there  for  supremacy  ;  there  the  slave  drivers  from 
Missouri  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by 
endeavouring  to  degrade  free  land  to  the  bondage 
of  their  own  state ;  and  they  have  been  hitherto 
successful,  not  by  going  to  dwell,  but  by  going  to 
vote  there.  Among  other  iniquitous  laws  they 
have  decided  that  the  payment  of  a  dollar  tax,  to 
the  funds  of  Kansas,  shall  be  considered  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  contributor  is  an  inhabitant  of 
that  territory.  If  he  be  a  man  with  many  dollars 
he  might  by  the  same  rule  become  almost 
abiquitous.  The  objection,  however,  resides  not 
in  the  dollar,  which  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  in 
the  defective  term  of  residence.  A  certificate  of 
sk  months'  residence  in  the  laud  should  certainly 
be  required  to  render  the  dollar  a  political 
qualification. 

An  income  and  property  tax  is  now  one  of  our 
domestic  institutions.  Any  man  who  is  so 
sanguine  as  to  expect  its  removal  in  his  own  or 
his  son's  lifetime,  must  have  great  credulity  in  the 
good  faith  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  We 
expect  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  can  build  upon 
its  longevity.  It  has  been  said  wisely  that  a 
receipt  for  income  tax  should  carry  registration,  and 
qualify  to  vote.  In  conjunction  with  a  residential 
ticket  for  six  or  twelvemonths,  it  should  have  that 
effect.  The  list  of  contributors  to  the  tax  would 
fix  the  locality  in  which  the  vote  should  be  given. 
If  the  nation  were  very  desirous  to  avoid  Imposition, 
the  ticket,  like  certain  pears,  should  not  ripen 
until  three  months  after  it  were  gathered — that  is 
to  say,  paid. 

The  payment  of  this  tax  would  be  highly  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
his  vote  and  interest  might  be  reckoned  upon  in  its 
behalf.  One  and  a  fourth  per  cent,  on  an  income 
of  £60  would  give  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence 
annually.  Jhis  qualification  would  raise  the 
electors  to  four  millions,  and  without  infringing 
upon  any  other  source  of  income,  would  give  two 
and  a  fourth  millions  annually.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons who  who  would  contribute  to  the  revenue  in 
this  manner,  already  pay  income  or  property  tax,  or 
might  have  to  pay  much  larger  sums  under  these 
heads.  This  poll  tax  would  be  discounted  in  these 
^ittes  from  the  larger  payments.  These  general 
cases  do  not  affect  our  8pe<»al  object,  except  so  far 


as  tbey  may  fiiusilitate  it.     Scotland  has  been  ex- 
perimental ground  for   a   long  period,  upon  the 
sufrage.     All  legislators    since  the   Union  hare 
tried  in  Scotland  with  how  little  electoral  privilege 
a  kingdom  might  be  governed.  Before  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  borough  magistrates  and  the  ooonty  free- 
holders  were  the  only  enfranohised  persona    in 
Scotland.     The  rights  of  the  oitiaens  in  boroughs 
had  been  gradually  absorbed  ;  while  the  fanners  in 
counties  never  appear  to  have  possessed  any  well 
defined  privileges  of   a   political  nature.      The 
councillors  and   magistrates  in  boroughs  elected 
their  successors.     The   management  of  the  muni* 
cipalities  was  therefore  confided  to  families.     Lo- 
cal jurisdiction   became   hereditary.     The    petty 
oligarchy  of  small  communities  guarded  their  mo- 
nopolies with  excessive  care  and  diligence.     They 
considered  themselves  even  robbed  when  the  law 
bestowed  upon  the  people  the  arrangement  of  their 
own  business.     Vested  interests   were  said  to  be 
disregarded ;  and  we  believe  that  these  good  men, 
like  the  owners  of    boroughs  in  England,  or  the 
proprietors  of  slaves   in  Jamaica,   would  actually 
have  t«ken  compensation  for  being  made  honest 
against  their  will.     We  think  it  was  impossible  to 
devise  a  narrower  franchise  than  that  of  Scotland, 
in  the  first  third  part  of  this  current  century.     It 
was  improved  in  1832,  but  by  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  consistent  with  the  Reform  Bill  theories. 

Since  that  date  we  have  had  no  extension  what- 
ever in  this  country.  Some  change  was  made  last 
year  in  our  registration  system,  and  that  is  all  the 
favour  that  has  come  to  the  north. 

The  Scotch  have  no  objection  to  be  experimenta- 
lised upon  for  the  general  or  imperial  benefit,  or  that 
of  political  students ;  but  they  remonstrate  against 
always  being  put  in  the  rear  for  these  experimental 
purposes.  They  consider  that  now,  at  least,  they 
might  be  transferred  to  the  van  for  a  short  time. 
The  many  compliments  passed, upoup  their  diligence 
and  intelligence  by  others,  and  sometimes,  we  con- 
fess, by  themselves,  are  good  and  well  meant ;  but 
they  have  little  substance,  according  to  the  law, 
which  insists  that  our  people  either  are  dangerous  or 
ignorant,  and  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  same  ex- 
tent of  political  power  aa  their  neighbours. 

Our  Lord  Advocate's  contributions  to  the  Cabi- 
net fund  of  measures  are  unknown,  aa  all  the  other 
items  are,  or  should  be,  unknown;  but  as  a 
scarcity  of  good  things  exists  for  the  banquet  of 
Parliament ;  as  Scotland  has  been,  from  habit  and 
repute,  a  field  tor  experiments ;  as  some  doubt  is 
felt  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  new  voters 
would  conduct  themselves — whether  they  would  be 
bribed  and  corrupt,  or  free  and  independent— 
whether  they  would  return  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radi- 
cals ;  Churchmen,  or  Voluntariea — whether  tbey 
would  overturn  the  throne,  confiscate  the  church, 
and  abolish  the  peerage,  or  allow  these  three 
pillars  to  stand — or  whether  they  would  brush  out 
or  pay  up  the  national  debt,  orcQvide  the  property 
of  the  reabn  among  themselves  and  party,  or  among 
the  public  generally— -as  these  and  many  other  carea 
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and  doubts,  over  and  above  the  few  prominences  we 
bare  mentioned,  sboald  be  solved,  according  to 
those  who  entertain  them,  before  proceeding  farther 
— and  of  course  that  is  impossible,  for  nobody  can 
tell  a  result  without  working  it  out — a  new  experi- 
ment might  be  tried.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  vindicated  by  cheap,  efficient,  and 
good  goverment ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  more  nervous  on  such  subjects,  ve  sug- 
gest an  experiment  upon  a  scale  of  three  millions, 
or  a  few  persons  more  or  less. 

The  property  qualification  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament does  not  exist  in  Scotland.  Upon  that 
question  alone  we  are  ahead  of  our  co-partners  in 
burdens  and  taxes.  What  has  been  the  ooose- 
quence  ?  The  Scotch  Members  have  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  They  are  quiet,  respectable  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  very  little  good  or  bad  is  heard. 
They  do  not  walk  into  the  house  in  greasy  gar- 
ments. Generally  speaking,  they  are  respectable 
men,  with  large  balances  at  their  bankers.  The 
result  has  shown  the  inutility  of  property  qualifi- 
cations, with  all  the  delusions  and  misrepresenta- 
tions and  little  frauds  that  have  been  pei-petrated 
to  drive  through  them.  The  Scotch  Members  are 
personally  as  respectable  men  as  any  similar  num- 
ber in  the  house  from  any  one  locality.  They 
adhere  as  closely  to  their  party  as  any  of  their 
English  or  Irish  friends.  They  neglect  the  busi- 
ness of  their  constituencies  in  the  same  free  and 
easy  style  adopted  by  other  representatives.  They 
are  not  more  addicted  to  place  hunting  than  their 
contemporaries.  Altogether,  we  cannot  clearly  see 
anything  produced  by  the  property  qualification  on 
any  one  side,  or  in  any  particular  way.  It 
seems  a  fusionless  and  a  useless  thing — doing 
notliiug,  and  yielding  nothing,  so  far  as  we  may 
judge  by  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  men 
who  are  supposed  to  have — and  who  do  have,  by 
law,  a  fixed  income,-^and  those  who  may  have  any- 
thing or  nothing,  for  anything  that  the'  law  says 
on  the  subject. 

Oar  modest  proposal  is  merely  a  bill  for  Scot- 
land, recognising  universal  suffrage  as  commonly 
understood  for  its  basis,  with  a  reading  and  writing 
qualification,  if  that  be  necessary  to  please  the 
educationalists ;  and  even,  although  we  plead  guilty 
to  a  considerable  regard  for  money,  the  little  poll- 
tax,  for  the  profit  and  satisfaction  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  This  tax  of  one  and  a  fourth 
per  cent. — threepence  per  pound^n  small  incomes 
should,  of  course,  be  held  in  reserve  until  applied 
over  all  the  three  kingdoms.  The  educational  test 
could  do  us  no  harm,  and  might  be  adopted  at 
once. 

Ireland,  we  doubt  not,  would  call  for  equal 
justice ;  but  it  has  not  had  equal  justice  for  many 
past  years,  for  it  has  long  enjoyed  a  much  more 
liberal  franchise  than  Scotland.  Our  neighbours  in 
England  might  make  a  similar  objection ;  but  we 
would  possess  this  exclusive  reform  for  many  years 
before  the  account  respecting  their  forty  shilling 
freeholders  be  balanced.     Moreover,  we  have  not 


the  assurance  to  suggest  anything  exdusive,  but 
experimental  only. 

Timid  men  are  afraid  of  universal  suffrage,  with 
any  guards  that  can  be  devised.  Their  doubts  can 
only  be  removed  by  practice,  and  the  bold  should  be 
gentle  to  the  fearful.  By  conceding  the  principle 
to  Scotland,  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  lesm 
the  quality  of  the  representatives  whom  it  rstuned, 
and  they  would  confirm  doubts  or  dissipate  fesn. 
They  would  supply  elements  out  of  which  tlie 
question  could  be  argued  fully. 

The  prudent  cla^  of  reformers,  who  depesd 
much  upon  gradual  changes — so  very  gradual  that 
generations  pass  away  between  each  tick  of  their 
efock — might  be  reconciled  to  this  measure  by  its 
accordance  with  their  propensities.  It  would  be 
the  first  step  from  the  present  to  oar  future  posi- 
tion. Another  class,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to 
do  everything  desirable  when  all  things  are  ripe, 
might  be  persuaded  to  allow  of  thb  mofcmcnt, 
upon  the  plea  that  the  Scotch  are  not  far  from 
being  ripe  for  self-government.  We  have  a  third 
class,  who  say  that  universal  suffrage  would  do  veij 
well,  except  for  certain  black  spots  upon  their 
maps.  They  have  them  marked,  as  on  those  geolo- 
gical  maps  of  the  islands  that  represent  the  coal 
counties  like  small  spots  of  ink.  They  point 
triumphantly  to  those  pieces  of  paper,  aud  tell  job 
that,  except  for  the  black  spots,  this  or  thatacheac 
would  work.  Well,  but  Scotland  is  of  a  rather 
light  colour  in  reference  to  education  and  moralitj ; 
nor,  probably,  in  reality,  yet  certainly  in  these 
people's  sketches ;  and  if  we  only  do  justice  to  the 
lighter  spots,  the  ebony  regions  will  become 
ashamed  and  push  on.  Indeed,  we  know  it  to  be 
more  accordant  with  the  experience  of  the  schoob, 
to  advance  well-behaved  and  steady  lads,  than  to 
keep  them  waiting  for  all  the  idle  and  wild  boja  of 
their  own  age. 

We  may,  probably,  incur  some  censure  for  the 
separation  of  interests,  and  for  advocating  a  mci- 
sure  for  a  part  which  should  be  defended  as  a  whole. 
The  objection  wouU  be  founded  upon  an  erroneoys 
forgetfulness  of  our  past  suggestions,  to  brisg 
Scotland  up  with  England  or  Ireland.  Thcj  did 
not  produce  any  response  in  our  favour.  Re- 
formers require  to  practise  the  tactics  of  certain 
buyers  in  markets,  who  leave  a  broad  margin  upon 
their  offers  to  be  debated.  We  only  sought  eqnil 
justice  in  order  to  unite  different  interests.  Now, 
for  the  same  purpose,  we  seek  a  little  more  than 
comparative  justice ;  but  no  more^  than  absolute 
justice;  and  the  result  will  be  pretty  nearly  tbe 
same — an  objection,  or  silence,  of  course. 

All  changes  in  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
three  kingdoms  have  hitherto  been  managed  b; 
separate  Acts.  The  interests  have  been  separated. 
The  only  difference  that  we  propose  from  the  old 
practice  consists  in  making  the  north  of  Britain  the 
preface  to  the  volume  instead  6f  the  appendix. 

To  the  timorous  this  course  is  commended  by 
the  limits  of  the  movement.  It  covers  only  the 
smaller  of  the  three  divisions.     To  the  opponenta 
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of  change  ifc  has  the  same  negative  advantage. 
They  conld  not  suffer  a  smaller  evil,  unless,  indeed, 
tlmy  were  to  separate  England  and  Wales,  or  her 
Majesty's  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  ope- 
rate upon  the  borough  or  the  principality.  If  the 
proceeding  wrought  badly,  they  would  not  be  ruined 
utterly,  although  the  step  could  not  bo  retraced. 
If  it  wrought  well,  another  instalment  of  territory 
might  be  conceded  soon,  without  overwhelming 
them  in  sorrow. 

To  the  friends  of  the  movement  generally  this 
way  forward  has  precisely  the  same  advantages.  It 
is  an  equator  in  politics,  presenting  both  sides  of 
equal  magnitude.  It  may  be  more  easily  and  plea- 
santly attained  than  something  more  general. 
It  narrows  the  arguments  for  and  against  into  a 
ninth  part  of  their  natural  dimensions.  It  secures 
an  appeal  to  experience  and  facts  in  the  future 
management  of  the  case.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
would  be  the  end  of  the  wedge,  because  others 
will  see  that  ^  but  we  describe  it  as  the  least  objec- 
tionable begiiming  that  can  be  made,  unless  every- 
thing can  be  done  now  and  at  once. 

The  suggestion  would  deprive  the  Lord-Advocate 
of  his  Pagannini  character.  It  would  give  him  two 
strings,  if  he  would  only  add  the  second  to  his 
stock.  The  public  are  excessively  fatigued  with 
the  educational  dispute.  It  is  obviously  one  of 
those  measures  which  the  Peers  cast  away  without 
danger.  They  would  reflect  more  upon  their 
treatment  of  the  new  claimant  for  their  considera- 
tion.    It  could  not  be  rejected  without  causing 


one  of  those  convincing  excitements  that  take 
effectual  care  of  their  subjects  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  premier  has  sought  for  practical  measures 
that  may  be  carried  in  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  this  measure  is  not  less  practical  than 
any  other,  and  not  less  likely  to  be  carried.  A 
vast  number  of  persons  in  the  empire  consider  that 
they  should  be  represented  if  they  are  to  be  taxed. 
They  do  not  eveu  relish  good  things  done  for  them 
by  others  so  well  as  if  they  did  them  for  them- 
selves. They  do  not  prefer  to  be  treated  as 
children,  or  as  young  lads,  who  think  the  few  years 
before  twenty-one  longer  than  any  others  in  their 
life.  This  statement  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
existing  calm.  If  any  elector  doubts  its  accuracy 
he  can  make  personal  inquiry  to  the  right  and 
left,  among  non- electors,  his  workmen,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  church,  the  neighbours  in  his  parish, 
the  ratepayers  in  his  district ;  and  he  will  find  them 
all  opposed  to  their  own  exclusion  from  any  direct 
power  in  making  laws  that  affect  their  labour,  or 
in  the  delay  of  laws  that  they  consider  calculated 
to  improve  their  condition.  He  would  find  in 
these  classes  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  produced  insufficient  constituencies. 
He  would  learn  that  they  expect  an  early  move- 
ment over  Europe,  and  only  postpone  their  claims 
until  its  occurrence.  We  would  prefer  to  settle 
them  in  quiet  times,  and  to  meet  the  storm  with- 
out those  domestic  differences  that  may  now  be 
settled  more  advantageously  than  on  the  eve  or 
the  morn  of  revolutions. 


G.  B.  THORNBYCROFT,  OF  WOLVERHAMPTON. 


When  a  struggle  between  capital  and  labour 
occasionally,  like  an  Italian  volcano,  bursts  through 
the  upper  crusts  of  society,  and  revels  in  miserable 
idleness  at  nearly  regular  and  stated  intervals,  until 
its  fuel  be  burned  up,  and  peace  be  enforced  by 
want,  a  useful  lesson  is  taught  by  a  monument  at 
Wolverhampton,  erected,  as  it  states,  "  by  the 
grateful  offerings  of  nearly  a  thousand  workmen," 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Tborneycroft,  who  began 
the  world  as  an  operative  in  some  iron  works  near 
to  Leeds,  and  died  the  employer  of  a  vast  number 
of  men,  the  manager  of  a  large  business,  and  the 
owner  of  extensive  works  in  the  Staffordshire  iron 
trade.  He  died  in  1851,  then  only  a  young  man, 
in  one  sense — young  for  a  strong  and  temperate 
living  man — although  "aged  sixty  years."  The 
monument  of  his  workmen  tells  the  story  of  his 
life,  and  terminates  very  beautifully  in  this 
manner : — 

A  iiiercbaat'maa  seeking  goodly  pearU,  who  when 
fle  had  found  one  of  great  price. 

Went. 
Hathew,  chap,  viii.,  ver.  43  46. 


Another  monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  M*A.,  incumbent 
of  St.  John's,  Bedford-row,  London.*  The  memoir 
resembles  closely  a  volume  which  we  noticed  re- 
cently, containing  the  biography  of  the  late  Alder- 
man Kelly,  the  publisher,  of  London.  It  is 
the  narrative  of  a  life,  founded  upon  its  own 
text,  "  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirits."  It 
is  le!<s  incidental  than  reflective.  The  author  uses 
the  n)an  to  expound  a  theory.  It  was  [is]  well 
for  the  man  that  his  life  generally  illustrated  that 
theory.  Mr.  Owen  argues  in  favour  of  Christian 
conduct  by  relating  what  it  achieved,  and  often 
resting  in  his  statement  to  point  out  what  might 
be  done. 

A  considerable  number  of  capitalists  and  em- 
players,  like  the  late  Mr.  Thornejcroft,  have  forced 
their  way  out  and  upwards  from  the  ranks  of  labour. 
Many  of  them  have  floated  up  from  little  or  no 

*  Memoir  of  the  late  O.  B.  Thomeycroft,  Esq.,  of  Wol^ 
verhampton.  1  vol.  Pp.  SH.  London:  Hamilton, Adami 
and  Co. 
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Yisibla  reason.  Thej  hare  been  what  ia  called  for- 
tanate»  without  any  intelleetoal  oatue  seen  by  their 
fellow  men.  The  gigantic  fortunes  of  one  Scotch 
house  of  this  character  are  said  to  be  founded 
upon  an  old  lease,  of  which  neither  the  original 
acceptor  nor  the  gmnter  knew  the  ralne. 

The  labour  origin  does  not,  howerer,  always  in- 
fer love  to  the  cause  of  the  labourer,  but  the  con- 
trary in  many  grievous  examples.  Upon  the  other 
band,  we  have  in  the  country  a  numerous  class  of 
wealthy  men  who  never  forget  their  spring  of  life, 
and  employ  their  means  in  a  reproductire,  but  at 
the  same  time  a  useful  manner,  doing  good  as  they 
have  opportunity.  Maoy  of  these  men  must  feel  that 
their  position  has  not  been  acquired  by  intellectual 
tuperiority,  or  even  by  greater  industry,  than  has 
distinguished  a  village  of  old  neighbours,  who  live 
near  where,  in  the  social  scale,  they  were  bom  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  on  them  is  laid  the  responsibility 
of  showing  how  money  may  be  well  applied.  The 
responsibitity  rests  upon  all  capitalists,  but  as  re- 
spects the  connexion  between  capital  and  labour 
it  is  peculiarly  laid  upon  those  who  hare  had  prac- 
tical experience  of  "  both  worlds,'*  that  of  capital 
and  skill,  and  that  of  strength  and  work.  No  ex- 
exhibition  is  more  disagreeable  than  that  made  of 
himself  by  a  wealthy  parvenu,  who  assumes  airs  of 
thorough  ignorance,  or  utter  contempt,  of  the 
labouring  life  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  the  classes 
among  whom  he  lired  in  earlier  years.  We  have 
all  a  common  origin;  although  multitudes  dis- 
beliere  it ;  yet  those  who  lived  in  a  cottage  are 
more  culpable  if  they  forget  the  wants  of  cottage 
life  than  those  who  have  never  known  them.  Mr. 
Owen  says  that  his  object  is  not  so  much  an  intel- 
lectual biography,  as  a  moral  lesson  for  the  age. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Thomeycroft  was  a  lesson  of 
that  description.  He  was  born,  as  his  age  at  his 
death  and  its  date  imply,  in  1791,  at  Tipton.  His 
biographer  tells  us  that  he  was  descended  from  an 
old  family,  the  Thomicroft's,  of  Thomioroft  Hall, 
in  Cheshire.  If  the  genealogy  be  correct,  he  was 
only  one  of  thousands  who  illustrate  the  oounexion 
of  the  squirearchy  with  hard  work.  "  Old  fami- 
lies** spread  from  their  common  root,  and  their 
shoots  often  fasten  in  a  hard  and  "  stony  soil,'* 
while  the  family  in  the  hall  is  not  a  day  older  than 
that  in  the  cottage  or  the  lane.  Mr.  Tfaomey- 
oroft'a  father  kept  an  inn  at  Tipton,  before  Staf- 
.  fordshire  had  acquired  its  existing  celebrity  in  the 
iron  trade.  The  inn  was  then  known  as  the  Three 
Horae  Shoes.  In  after  years,  as  agriculture  ceased 
to  be  the  prominent  interest  of  the  country,  and 
manufactures  had  taken  its  place,  the  hostehry 
mounted  the  sign  of  the  Three  Furnaces.  At  a 
subsequent  date,  the  innkeeper  removed  to  Kirk- 
stall  forge,  near  Leeds,  and  was  employed  there  in 
a  confidential  capacity.  His  sons  were  employed, 
as  they  grew  up,  in  the  same  place.  The  family 
were  well  ordered  in  all  things,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  one  of  many  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
triets,  where  happily  the  fear  of  God  and  the  life 
of  labour  are  blended   closely  together.     He  left 


Yorkshire  for  Staffordshire,  and  was  emplojed  is 
Moororoft  iron  works,  near  Bilston,  in  1809.  His 
mechanical  skill  was  Supported  bj  edacatioo, 
although  he  had  not  been  a  clever  boy  at  school; 
and  by  a  practical  intellect,  which  was  applied 
steadily  to  his  work.  In  a  short  time  he  vas 
superintendent  of  the  Moorcroft  works,  sad  occu- 
pied that  position  for  several  years.  From  the 
character  of  the  man,  we  presume  that  he  tlieD 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  and  wed 
money,  with  which,  in  1817,  he  commenced  " 
small  ironwork"  at  Willenhall,  near  WolTerfainp- 
ton.  He  codlinued  there  for  seven  years,  and  ia 
1824  he  joined  his  brother,  Mr.  Edward  Tboney* 
croft,  in  the  Shrubbery  iron  works,  which  tbit 
gentleman  had  established  in  Wolverhampton.  The 
brothers  were  twins,  and  borB  an  amusing  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  might  have  been  the 
originals  of  the  brothers  Cheery ble  in  Mr.  Dickens' 
best  tale,  although  that  honour  was  assigned  br 
common  report  to  the  Messrs.  Qrant,  of  Masdia' 
ter,  and  neither  of  the  families  had  perhaps  luj 
connexion  with  the  matter,  for  the  twins  of  tbe 
novelist  do  not  always  follow  the  course  which  the 
twins  of  business  would  have  pursued,  and  are  sot 
actuated  always  by  the  principles  which  guided 
them. 

A  recent  event  has  afforded  scope  for  scandal,  in 
reference  to  the  act  of  opening  a  business  vitk 
prayer,  because  hypocrisy,  if  it  exists  ia  tbe 
notorious  case — or  rather  cases,  for  there  are  tto 
of  them  to  which  we  lefer* — paid  its  cnstomin 
tribute  to  virtue.  A  correct  estimate  of  these 
things  would  bring  to  public  remembrance  the 
multitudes  who  cheat  without  any  prayer,  and  the 
multitudes  who  are  honest  aiid  upright  in  con- 
junction with  prayer — as  the  best  answer  to  all  tbe 
"  cant"  we  hear  when  a  Bank  fails,  whose  managen 
professed  to  be  religious  men  ;  as  if  a  professioo 
would  save  them  from  calamity  ;  or  as  if  the  realitj 
of  religion  would  prevent  the  consequences  olwa- 
management.  We  cannot  commend  any  efforts 
to  make  capital  out  of  religion ;  yet  nomanahoolii 
be  ashamed  to  act  upon  his  belief,  or  to  avow  hii 
faith.  We  take  the  following  statement  of  the 
feelings  of  these  young  men  in  beginning  a  lin|e 
business,  as  an  antidote  to  matters  repealed  eveit- 
where  within  a  few  months  past. 

The  Shrubbery  was  "a  day  of  small  tbings,"  and  eatend 
upon  with  some  anxiety  and  much  prayer,  by  two  broll»« 
who  had  neither  of  them  any  adeqaate  capital,  b^yooi  tbeir 
rising  credit  and  acknowledged  skill.  The  nhjed  U  <m 
memoir  was  never  a  man  to  ignore  the  prorideBee,  or  aied 
independence  of  the  bleeaing  of  Ood.  God  had  a  ihriBe  ii 
his  heart,  an  altar  in  his  family,  and—  shall  we  revKeoUr  aj 
so  P — a  share  in  his  business.  Mr.  ThomeycroR  «« »* 
every  period  of  his  life  distinguished  by  a  eertaia  besriy 
liberality  in  his  contributions  to  the  appeals  oa  brkstf  ■ 
religion  and  charity,  which  grew  with  bis  fiaaaettl  grc**^ 
and  strengthened  with  his  social  strength^  notii  it  iw^ 
tbe  point  of  absolute  munificence.  It  is  doe  to  his  psriv^^ 
in  the  firm  to  sUte  thai  these  genileaen  willingly eosontj 
with  the  munifleeut  diatribntiona  of  their  chief,  and  ^ 
shared  in  their  proportions  all  his  large  dooaiioas. 

The  Shrubbeiy  works  commenced  at  a  pndaflc  of  oal;^! 
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toni  ptr  vMk,  but  ths  tkill  aad  Mgioiiy  of  the  hMid  of  the 
Arm,  ablj  Moonded  bj  hit  partnen,  and  hit  ditcrimtiiating 
ohoiee  of  the  best  workmen — end  none  knew  belter  than 
htmielf  where  to  And  them,  or  how  to  keep  them^soon 
aoqaired  so  high  a  commercial  character  for  his  iron,  that 
tlis  week!/  "  make**  sprang  np  gradnally  and  safely  to  between 
600  and  700  tons  a  week.  The  railway  system  offsred  to 
his  ready  perception  a  great  field,  of  which  he  was  not  slow 
in  aTaiiiog  himself.  "His  practical  ability  was  promptly  ex- 
ercised in  ttie  selection  of  materisls,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  the  roodee  of  manipnlation,  by  which  the  prodoee  and  the 
processes  of  the  Shrubbery  Iron  Works  eventnally  became 

The  business,  probably,  amounted  to  from  £120  to 
£150  per  week  at  its  commencement,  for  wepresnme 
that  the  Shrubbery  manufactured  bars  and  rods  ex- 
dusively — and  it  had  gone  on  to  a  trade  of  £6,000 
to  £8,000  weekly,  for  railway  bars  are  cheaper  per 
ton  than  the  old  small  iron  of  Staffordshire.  During 
the  railway  mania,  when  George  Hudson  ruled 
almost  supreme  orer  English  railways,  Mr.  Iliorney- 
croft  rebelled,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  railway 
interest,  bearing  upon  jobbing  in  iron,  which  ex- 
hibited a  thorough  independence  of  character  and 
acquaintance  with  his  trade.  At  that  time  he  did 
not  consider  any  delicacy  in  dealing  with  the  share- 
holders* idol,  necessary ;  and  the  following  passage, 
if  not  quite  consistent  with  literal^  tastes,  possesses 
the  virtue  of  plain  speaking — which  King's  do  not 
always  hear  during  their  prosperity  : — 

When  I  hear  of  the  Railway  King  issning  a  decree  that 
DO  tires  shall  he  need  upon  any  line  of  railway  within  his 
dominions,  hot  ^wo  makes,  which  costabont  £20  per  ton,  and 
three  tires  haYO  been  marked  by  two  or  three  parties,  to  my 
kaowledge,  against  some  I  conld  name  at  just  half  the  price, 
tnd  ia  one  inatance,  after  ten  years*  trial,  they  could  not  dis- 
cover any  risible  difference,  nor  say  which  were  the  best,  or 
woald  wear  the  longest,  those  at  £10  or  those  at  £20.  In 
SQOiher  instance,  these  two  makes  of  tires  were  placed  one 
OQ  one  end  the  axle,  and  the  other  on  the  other  end,  and 
aAer  inspecting  them, year  after  year,  no  difference  could  be 
discovered ;  those  at  £1 0  proved  jnst  as  good  as  those  at  £20. 
And  yet  the  King*s  decree  is  that  the  shareholders'  money 
»1iall  be  wasted  in  throwing  away  £10  oat  of  every  £20 
spent  in  thii  article.  These  are  only  a  few  instances  out  of 
scores  I  could  mention,  which  have  been  ordered  bj  the  Rail- 
way King,  and  some  of  the  minor  princes  of  railways.  The 
companies  mast  order  the  iron  they  select  to  be  sent  to  the 
wheel  maker**  works,  and  keep  him  to  the  brand  to  prevent 
wrong-doing  there. 

The  document  out  of  which  we  have  quoted 
this  passage  exposes  many  tricks  in  trade,  pre- 
Talent  then,  and  prevalent  now.  Shareholders  of 
public  companies  are,  we  believe,  frequently  over- 
charged and  robbed ;  but  during  the  railway  mania, 
one  fifth  part  of  the  capital  spent  was  squandered 
in  favouritism  and  jobbing. 

The  ohange  in  the  form  and  the  material  of  our 
leading  roads,  however,  brought  fortune  to  the 
iroomaaters,  utd  even  thoee  who  did  not  directly 
supply  axles,  and  rails,  and  tiers,  participated  in 
the  showers  of  gold  that  fell  among  the  trade. 
The  better  part  of  Mr.  Thomeyoroft's  life  had  been 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  make  of  iron, 
and  the  Shrubbery  works  attained  a  high  dis- 
tiaotioD,  and  therewith  high  profits,  in  the  business. 
The  pditieal  opimons  of  the  g^eat  ironmaster  pre- 


vented his  attainment  of  parliamentary  honours  in 
the  Radical  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  It  is 
strange  that  a  warm-hearted  man,  who  never  for- 
got lus  origin  in  his  wealth,  who  was  beloved  by 
his  workmen,  and  lived  in  kindly  intercourse  with 
them,  should  have  adopted  Tory  politics,  and 
become  a  leader  of  the  party ;  but  the  matter  is 
rendered  more  intelligible  by  an  examination  of  his 
reasons. 

He  held  the  currency  views  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  elder  Feel — ^views  that  on  the  whole  are 
correct.  He  considered  that  the  Free- trade 
opinions  avowed  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel  in 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  unsound,  and  he 
predicted  bad  times,  as  the  consequences  of  his 
neighbours'  policy:  Mr.  Owen  rejoices  that  the 
subject  of  his  biography  was  in  error  on  this  topic; 
and  that  the  statesman  who,  "  Gurtius  like,*'  leaped 
into  the  gulf,  has  been  vindicated  by  experience.  - 
Mr.  Owen  forgets,  or  has  probably  never  heard, 
that  no  decision  has  occurred  between  the  parties. 
The  entire  case  was  changed  in  circumstances  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  and  California. 
Neither  Mr.  'i'homeycroft  nor  Sir  Robert  Feel 
was  acquainted  with  these  great  interventions  in 
political  economy  ten  years  ago.  At  present  the 
maintenance  of  the  currency  laws,  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  defended  to  his  death,  is  doubtful,  even  with 
the  immense  assistance  afforded  by  Australia  and 
California ;  but  surely  no  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence can  suppose  that  these  laws  would  not  have 
been  suspended  often  since  1847,  except  for  the 
vast  quantities  of  gold,  then  unknown,  that  have  ' 
since  been  brought  to  market.  Sir  Robert  Feel 
said,  and  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  one  of  those  per- 
sons who  denied,  that  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
productions  into  our  ports  would  give  us  free  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  So  far  as  that  question 
can  be  settled  by  ten  years*  experience,  it  has  gone 
agahist  the  statesman  and  for  the  ironmaster, 
because  a  dissection  of  our  immense  exportations 
show  that  their  increase  is  to  tropical  countries  and 
to  our  own  colonies,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  United  States.  Even  our  increased  exportation 
has  not  equalled  that  of  France,  which  clings  to 
high  duties  like  a  crab  to  a  barren  rock.  Thus,  it 
appears  that  neither  of  those  two  great  ques- 
tions, which  were  agitated  then,  has  b^n  settled 
yet;  but  circumstances  have  occurred  to  render 
their  settlement  in  the  meantime  of  less  importance 
than  it  would  have  been,  except  for  Frovidential 
interpositions.  This  interval  should  be  improved 
for  the  arrangement  of  another  question — that, 
namely,  of  legislative  power.  All  these  political 
disputes  were  waged  in  the  name  of  labour.  Sir 
Robert  Feel  considered  himself  the  champion  of 
labour.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  thought  that  he  de- 
served the  same  title.  Many  other  excellent 
gentlemen,  holding  different  principles,  hold  that 
opinion  in  common.  We  sincerely  wish  that  they 
would  permit  labour  to  be  its  own  champion,  and 
it  could  then  correct  its  own  blunders,  if  it  made 
any,  without  delay  or  difficulty.  Mr.  Thorneycroft 
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at  an  election  in  one  of  these  exciting  periods, 
issued  an  address  to  the  yoters  of  Wolverhampton, 
in  which  he  said  : — 

I  know  llmt  the  welfare  of  the  workman  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  his  mftsiter,  that  they  most  stand  or  full 
together  ;  therefore,  whatever  measores  tend  to  benefit  the 
labourer,  must  necessarily  be  adTantageoos  to  hit  employer, 
and  the  man  that  attempts  to  deceive  cither,  is  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  both. 

The  same  argument  applies  on  either  side.  It 
is  a  sword  with  two  edges.  The  employer  who 
consults  his  own  interests  cannot  wish  to  injure 
those  of  his  workmen.  We  admit  it,  and  also  the 
other  side,  that  the  workmen  who  consult  their 
own  interests  will  not  wish  to  injure  that  of  their 
employer.  Mr.  Tliomeycroft's  views  upon  the 
currency  involved  the  issue  of  Government  paper 
to  an  amount  not  exceed fng  the  annual  taxation 
of  the  country ;  and  receivable  in  payment  of  taxes, 
so  as  to  preserve  its  value,  or  convertible  into 
gold  at  a  premium,  to  discourage  its  exportation. 
He  added  some  peculiar  views  respecting  discounts 
of  mercantile  bills,  which  he  held  should  be  done 
at  fixed  rates.  He  maintained  that  all  these  bills 
should  bear  the  consideration  for  which  they  were 
given ;  and  a  false  entry  upon  them  should  be  con- 
sidered penal,  and  be  punished  like  any  other 
fraud.  This  law  he  deemed  necessary  to  discourage 
the  practice  of  accommodation  by  bills. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by 
him  seven  years  ago — originally  in  the  Woloer- 
kampton  Chronicle.  The  latter  part  of  the  extract 
is  strictly  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
it  will  continue  applicable,  so  long  as  the  present 
laws  exist,  to  our  circumstances  at  occasional  inter- 
vals. The  latter  will  become  shorter  as  the  evil 
grows,  until,  while  traders  in  money  are  being 
enriched,  traders  in  everything  else  will  be- 
oome  BO  impoverished  that  the  country  will  tear 
the  law  asunder— -an  operation  that  never  should 
have  been  necessary,  because  the  law  never  should 
have  been  passed,  and  never  would  have  been  pro- 
posed, except  for  very  gro^s  selfishness. 

The  manufactories  are  partially  stopped ;  the  men  are 
thrown  out  of  employment;  thfre  is  no  longer  a  market  to 
sell  their  labour  at — the  ouly  thing  they  have  to  sell,  to  pur- 
chase the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life—  they  ccaae  to  con- 
sume ;  dem.ind  partially  ceases — stocks  increase-^  confusion, 
distress,  and  misery  take  the  place  of  comfort;  the  working 
classes  are  sacrificed ;  and  all  for  what  P  Merely  that  the 
man  of  money  may  have  what  he  consumes  for  less  thnn  it 
can  be  produced  for,  consistent  with  the  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  producing  or  working  classes.  And  to  give  this 
small  portion  of  the  ipopulation  this  unjust  advantage,  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  want, 
wretchedness,  and  misery,  almost  beyond  description.  Now, 
what  is  the  caase  of  all  this  injustice  and  misery  P  Why,  I 
state,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  the  present 
system  of  the  currency  Uw.  It  is  a  piece  of  machinery  that 
is  always  going  too  fast  or  too  slow.;  there  is  no  regularity 
in  it.  At  oiiB  time  we  see  the  trade  and  manufacturers  of 
the  country  so  depressed  that  there  is  no  employment  for  the 
money  in  the  market — it  becomes  so  cheap,  that  people  begin 
to  gain  confidence  and  set  on  their  workmen ;  trade  improves 
because  the  working  daaaes  begin  to  consume,  and  the  de- 
mand increasea  as  the  wants  of  the  people  are  supplied,  and 


we  see  before  os  better  timet.  All  we  prodtce  is  e 
The  poor  get  their  wonts  supplied  with  the  neeessshes  of 
life,  and  then  they  begin  to  purchase  its  eomforti;  ihop- 
keepers  and  tradesmen  become  prosperous,  and  they  bejciitlo 
procure  the  luxuries  of  life ;  demand  increases  beyond  pro- 
duction, and  prices  rise — wage*  rise — the  working  cUmi 
will  only  work  a  leu  number  of  days  ia  the  we^— pro< 
duct  ion  ceases  to  increase — prices  still  go  higher,  ontil  tiwy 
become  too  high  for  foreign  markets.  The  merehantsKae 
to  send  our  prodnce  to  pny  for  our  imports,  bat  scad  oat  osr 
gold,  because  it  is  the  cheapest  article,  being  tied  dova  W 
law.  The  gold  goet  out  instead  of  goods ;  the  buks  vitli- 
draw  their  notes  from  orculation  ;  the  meaos  of  titssit  ire 
taken  away  from  us ;  we  slacken  our  prodactioa,  by  dis- 
charging our  workmen  ;  this  stops  cousumptioa;  thsDirU 
for  lahoar  is  dosed ;  distress,  misery,  and  waat  foUov  as  a 
natural  consequence  ;  prices  foil,  ruin  spreads  ia  all  dirretMni, 
until  our  productions  fall  to  ruinous  prices,  for  bek)v  ibe 
proportionate  price  of  gold.  And  all  is  to  moke  the  goU 
flow  back  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank. 

Six  years  since,  the  agricultural  community  were  in 
a  state  of  considerable  pressure,  from  low  pnee;. 
He  addressed  a  similar  letter  to  the  laoMs; 
urging  them  to  ask,  not  a  return  to  a  datj  on 
imports,  but  the  repeal  of  Feel's  bullion  act. 
"  Every  measure  of  that  statesman,"  he  wrolf, 
"  has  been  to  support  the  moneyed  interests,  at  tbe 
expense  and. injury  of  the  working  and  prodaoBg 
classes.  Did  not  his  father  tell  him,  if  be  per- 
severed in  this  policy,  it  would  make  himself  aui 
his  brothers  and  sisters  very  rich,  but  he  voati 
ruin  the  nation  ?*'  The  same  letter  contains  iiiat> 
upon  farming,  which  correspond  closely  with  llie 
opinions  of  Mr.  Mechi  on  that  subject.  We  «• 
tract  them : — 

Then  comes  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  his  adrice,aDdteIlj5oi 
you  must  farm  high,  and  get  forty  bushels  instead  of  tvtstT, 
and  this  will  relieve  you.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  ssyibtt  • 
good  deal  may  not  be  done  by  improved  cnltiTOtioB,  botthii, 
like  every  thing  else,  has  its  limit,  and  I  fear  this  lisiit  nil 
be  found  far  short  of  making  np  for  one-third  loss  is  pnn. 
From  what  little  knowledge  I  have  upon  this  snbjed,!  ess- 
sider  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  farmer  is  to  get  b 
farm  well  under-drained,  and  this  his  landlord  oogkt  to  d^ 
unless  he  prefers  to  do  it  himself  under  agreemcBt;  in  t!' 
next  place,  to  get  his  land  perfectly  dean,  and  keff  it  »^. 
and  lake  special  care  of  all  the  manure  he  con  mtke,  botb 
liquid  and  other,  and  distribute  it  fairly  over  the  lud: 
attend  properly  and  du'y  to  his  seed-time  and  harrest— ik 
then  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  all  he  can  withio  kinteif . 
and  no  doubt  he  would  by  this  get  good  oops.  As^  be 
ought  to  have  plenty  of  capital  to  do  this,  or  take  t  1m 
quantity  of  land ;  for  it  is  useless  to  try  to  fena  stcceafcDy 
without  adequate  capital.  If  he  can  bring  more  a^^ 
into  his  trade,  and  force  his  land  by  extra  maoarisf.  MOt 
advantage  may  be  gained  by  this;  but  this  has  ifk liDiti»for 
if  he  forces  his  land  to  get  so  heavy  a  crop,  it  nay  bTthas^ 
storms  be  knocked  down,  and  all  moat  rot  vpoa  the  pxyi, 
and  tbe  loss  far  outbalances  any  profit  by  the  extrt  qsiatitr. 

The  duty  of  the  landlords  to  put  farms  in  a  good 
state  for  tenantry,  is  not  less  clear  than  that  of 
the  owners  of  houses  to  repair  them ;  and  while 
farms  are  held  without  a  lease,  we  ha?e  no  reason 
to  expect  from  the  soil  an  increase  of  its  preseot 
production.  High  farming  at  present  iafolyes 
adding  field  to  field ;  but  ^ofA  farmers  nov,  lib 
Mr.  Thorneycroft  in  I860,  consider  large  capiW 
more  requisite  in  their  business  than  a  large  fa*^ 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  farwrito 
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among  the  farmers.  He  reeeired  a  testimonial 
from  them  in  silver,  worth  £500,  for  his  zeal  in 
"  advocating  the  justice  of  their  claims  to  protec- 
tion i^ainst  foreign  competition/*  la  1843  he 
was  President  of  the  Conservative  Operative  As- 
sociation, of  Wolverhampton;  and  being  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  a  great  dinner  gathering,  at 
Bilston — which  was  attacked  in  a  lawless  manner, 
hy  a  mob,  he  was  severely  injured  in  the  melee 
that  ensued;  and  which  caused  some  noise  at 
the  time. 

The  idea  of  Conservative  operatives  was  extremely 
droll ;  but  it  was  artfully  mixed  up  witli  imagin- 
ary designs  against  the  church  and  the  crown, 
▼hich  quiet  men  were  called  upon  to  resist.  Still, 
the  assault  upon  the  dinner  party  at  Bilston  was 
extremely  vicious.  We  have  no  rigiit  to  suppress 
even  political  folly  by  force ;  and  if  the  Conserva- 
tive operatives  could  neither  be  reasoned  nor  ridi- 
culed out  of  their  madness,  all  other  operatives 
were  bound  to  leave  them  alone  in  their  folly.  Mr. 
Owen  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  Conser- 
vative operatives  against  whom  the  opposite  party 
of  Staffordshire  made  this  successful  razzia.  Uis 
own  retreat  was  accomplished  safely,  under  the 
the  shelter  of  a  chivalrous  and  sturdy  female. 

Mr.  Thornejcrod  Rnd  other  gentlemen  fought  every  step 
of  their  retreat  to  the  Kingfs  Armt ;  hot  the  repeated  and 
scTcre  blowt  received  by  Mr.  Thorneycroft  from  the  bind- 
geoos  and  ttones  of  the  ruffians  overpowered  him,  and  he 
was  for  a  long  period  afteiwards  oonfliied  to  his  bed,  as  was 
also  Captain  Philpotts,  hoth  of  whom,  indeed,  only  hy  Divins 
mercy,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Among  other 
geotlemen  whose  gallant  resistance  and  ultimate  patting  to 
flight  the  mob  is  worthy  of  special  record,  I  remember  the 
*  names  of  Edward  Best,  Esq.,  J.P.,  now  a  resident  in  Bilston, 
Mr.  iloUiogsworth,  of  Bilston,  and  Philip  Williams,  Esq., 
BOW  J.P^  of  Tipton.  The  execution  done  on  the  mob  by 
tlie  latter  gentleman,  with  no  more  heroic  implement  than 
the  broken  back  of  a  chair,  strikingly  oonstitnted  his  weapon 
the  symbol  of  the  fate  of  many  a  rioter  whose  shoulders  fell 
in  his  way.  Broken  backs  were  far  from  being  eonfioed  to 
ehairs,  bat  retorted  the  catastrophe  on  their  rude  dislnrbers. 
The  disciples  of  physical  force  fonnd  it  a  two  edged  sword, 
as  apt  to  cut  the  hand  that  wields  it,  as  to  molest  its  victim. 
God  in  His  mercy  forbid  it  should  ever  be  put  to  the  issue, 
bat  if  the  alternative  shoald  be  thrust  upon  us,  there  are 
good  men  and  true  enough  in  old  England,  to  show  the  in- 
famoos  abettors  of  physical  force,  that  the  brutal  argument 
is  not  all  on  their  side;  that  a  mob  is  not  omnipotent,  nor 
revolutions  eternal.  At  the  risk  of  a  somewhat  inglorious 
reminiscence,  the  writer  may  gratefully  avow  his  \icrsotril 
obligation,  for  his  own  unconscious  escort  from  the  scene  of 
peril,  to  the  person  of  a  tall,  stalwarth,  middle-aged  and 
comely  female,  who  accompanied  him,  without  a  word  on 
either  side,  safely  through  the  crowd,  and,  on  landing  him 
ia  a  quiet  back  street  leading  to  his  residence,  bade  him 
"good  night,**  with  the  only  valediction,  "  airs  right,  thee*lt 
do  now.'*  He  had  lost  sight  of  her  befofe  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  thanks  to  his  courageous  and 
unknown  protectress. 

The  dangers  of  that  evening  have  clung  around 
the  memory  of  the  incumbent  of  St.  John's  to  the 
present  hour,  for  in  a  few  lines  after  the  last 
which  we  have  quoted,  he  says  : — "  Violent  inter- 
ruptions of  jneetings  are  becoming  too  common  in 
our  towns  and  cities.  They  shodd  be  suppressed 
by  the  authorities."    Now,  wis  have  really  no  po- 


litical meetings  whatever,  and  nobody,  even  at 
Bilston,  would  interrupt  Conservative  operatives,  if 
they  would  only  go  there  and  dine  daily  by  the 
hundred,  for  twelvemonths  to  come.  We  should 
rather  like  a  little  life  infused  into  society. 

Other  testimonials  bestowed  on  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft, indicate  not  only  ability  but  activity  and 
address  on  his  part  in  the  management  of  affairs. 
Two  ironmasters  presented  him  with  silver  plate 
in  1844,  worth  £500,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
success  as  an  arbitrator.  His  biographer  mentions 
numerous  examples  of  the  same  kiud.  In  1845, 
he  was  sadly  injured  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
boilers  connected  with  an  engine  at  the  Shrubbery 
works,  and  was  laid  aside  from  active  duties  for 
nearly  twelvemonths.  Soon  after  his  recovery 
he  visited  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  that  the 
medical  professors  and  students  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  his  scars  and  wounds,  with 
the  hope,  in  his  case,  of  rendering  the  use  of  cot- 
ton wool  in  scalds  more  common,  as  it  had  proved 
so  beneficial  to  himself.  He  accompanied  his  visit 
with  a  donation  to  the  funds  of  the  hospital ;  thus, 
in  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Owen,  "  sacrifice  and 
offering  were  laid  together  on  the  table  of 
anatomy,  converting  the  altar  of  science  into  a 
shrine  of  pious  charity."  In  1848,  Mr.  Thorney- 
croft was  elected  as  the  first  mayor  of  Wolver- 
hampton— for  although  a  large  borough,  influential 
as  the  centre  of  a  district,  and  even  rich,  its  mu- 
nicipality is  still  young.  He  then  invested  one 
thousand  pounds,  so  that  the  proceeds  might  be 
charitably  expended  on  each  anniversary  of  his 
mayorality. 

The  biography  of  a  man  long  and  honourably 
connected  with  a  large  town,  as  perhaps  its  leading 
manufacturer  and  merchant,  becomes  practically  a 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  locality.  Wolver- 
hampton was  almost  re-made  during  Mr.  Thomey- 
oroft's  days.  All  its  many  public  irstitutions  were 
commenced,  or  revived,  during  his  connexion  with 
the  town — which,  although  more  strictly  confined 
to  iron  than  Birmingham,  has  risen  into  the  im- 
portance of  a  rival  to  its  near  neighbour.  Although 
its  population  fifty  years  ago,  were  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
yet  the  town  is  now  more  healthy  than  at  that  date. 
In  the  appliance  of  all  sanatory  and  scientific 
means,  Wolverhampton  is  not  far  behind  our  chief 
cities.  It  is  indebted  to  the  energy  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Shrubbery  Iron  Works  for  many  of 
its  local  institutions.  When  a  meeting  was  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  hospital  for 
the  town,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  gave  £500  as  his 
speech.  A  good  beginning  often  characterises  a 
subscription,  and  decides  an  effort.  The  hospital 
was  built.  I'he  first  large  donation  of  the  future 
ironmaster  was  one  guinea  out  of  ten  that  he  had 
saved  as  a  workman.  When  he  was  in  a  small 
way  the  debt  upon  a  Wesleyan  chapel  in  which  he 
worshipped  harassed  his  mind;  so  he  rose  one 
mombg,  took  stock  of  his  iron,  found  out  that  be 
could  make  the  effort,  and  paid  the  debt.    Like 
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many  other  Wttlejans^  he  wm  a  half  Gbiirohmaii« 
•nd,  while  charohwarden,  he  promoted  a  tubeerip* 
lion  to  restore  the  Collegiate  Church,  which  had 
long  been  morally  and  physically  in  ruins.  His 
larger  donations  were,  however,  given  to  the  Wee- 
leyansy  by  whom  they  were  more  required  than  by 
his  other  and  younger  half,  for  he  joined  the  church 
partly  at  a  late  period  in  life.  All  the  Wesleyan 
chapels  around  Wolverhampton  were  more  or  less 
indebted  to  his  benevolence.  He  had  a  large 
practice  in  laying  foundation-stones,  and  his  name- 
rons  silver  trowels  were  handsomely  paid.  His 
wealth  was  regularly  taxed  down  for  good  pur- 
poses ;  but  a  considerable  part  of  this  surplusage 
was  used  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner. 
He  wu  one  of  the  subscribers  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  the  Wesleyan  centenary  fund ;  but,  as  we 
remarked,  while  noticing  the  career  of  the  late 
Alderman  Kelly,  these  hundreds  of  pounds  are  not 
considered  extremely  important  in  the  North.  This 
gentleman  was  not  only  a  good  giver  but  a  good 
canvasser.  Many  men  will  subscribe  five  or  ten 
pounds,  or  even  a  hundred,  to  an  object  of  which 
they  approve,  who  will  not  give  it  one  or  two  days* 
time.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  a  punctual  man ;  hia 
time  was  extremely  valuable — ^yet  he  was  often 
seen  "  Disbursing  thousands  of  pounds  in  payment 
of  business  accounts  in  the  morning,  and  at  noon 
walking,  pencil  and  red  book  in  hand,  from  house 
to  house,  to  beg  subecriptions  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  church,  or  the  building  of  a  new  chapel. ' 
He  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  all  educational 
movementsi  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  Sabbath  observance  among  his 
workmen,  remarking  that  no  section  of  society 
more  required  security  for  their  weekly  rest  than 
the  working  classes ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  few 
of  the  working  chisses  liad  that  privilege  more  fre- 
quently infringed  than  those  at  the  iron  furnaces. 

High  Churchism  and  Wesleyanism  did  not  alto- 
gether correspond,  and  some  of  the  clergy  were 
afraid  of  Scripture  readers  and  lay  preachers.  Mr. 
Owen,  we  presume,  considers  that  they  had  no 
ground  for  their  fears.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  ex- 
pressed his  view  of  the  matter,  in  the  language  of 
the  trade : — 

Onr  deoeiaed  frieod  thii  year  took  an  setite  part  in  ihe 
eitabtithineBt  of,  and  always  afterward  entertained  a  lively 
intereit  in,  the  Seriptnre  Reader's  Assoeiation  for  Soath 
Slaffordahira,  onder  the  sanction  of  tbe  Tenerable  bishop  of 
the  diooeee.  This  eminently  nsefVil  institution  deserres  more 
support  than  it  has  met  with  from  the  proprietors  and  em- 
ployeft  of  labour  in  the  popnlons  districts  where  its  opera- 
tions are  in  progress. 

Some  diffennce  of  opinion  arose  on  tbe  occasion  of  this 
society's  first  meeting,  the  lord  bishop  being  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Thorneycroft  remarked,  "  The  clergy  pay  themselves  a 
worse  compliment  than  I  would  pay  them,  if  they  have  any 
fear  of  laymen  intmding  on  their  offices,  or  edipeing  them 
with  the  people.  Tho  Scripture  Readers  would  only  help 
the  ministers  and  ma^  them  more  effective.  The  best 
blacksmith  is  all  the  better  for  a  good  **  striker." 

The  attachment  of  the  iron  operatives  to  their 
employer  was  creditable  to  both  parties.  At  his 
death,  in  1851,  his  influence  and  popularity  were 


advancing.  Politieal  disputes  had  pasied,  tad  ril 
parties  were  oecupied  with  useful  oljeets  oC  a 
general  character.  The  last  meeting  over  vhidi 
he  presided  was  connected  with  the  Athsscon  ; 
his  last  speech  concerned  the  army  and  navy ;  tke 
last  meeting  at  whioh  he  was  present  hsd  the  sir- 
culation  of  God*s  word  for  its  ohjeet  He  sppt- 
rently  died  from  the  results  of  a  diseaied  brsin,  for 
although  he  recovered  perfect  calmness  sb4  clear- 
ness of  mind,  yet  other  diseases  wen  taper- 
induced,  which  terminated  a  philanthropis  asd 
useful  existence  on  earth,  on  the  87th  of  April, 
1861.  His  funeral  was  public,  and  the  boa- 
ness  of  the  borough  was  suspended  for  a  tim 
while  the  body  of  its  first  mayor  was  oonvsjed  to 
the  tomb.  The  esteem  of  his  workmen,  bisbj  q( 
whom  were  admitted  to  see  the  body  of  their  for- 
mer employer,  was  the  most  eloquent  disdouie  m 
his  death. 

One  of  them,  a  tall,  robust,  mnacnhr  maa^iliivd,  tai 
in  his  Sunday  clothes  foi  the  oeea«oa— ftiarchad  ilnigM  if 
to  the  bier,  fixed  his  glistening  eyea  npon  the  fanihir  keof 
the  dead ;  without  a  word  or  motion,  stood  rooted  os  tk 
spot  for  several  minutes,  as  if  lost  in  astonished  eoottnpli' 
tion  of  the  wasted  wreck  of  the  fine  manly  fom  of  wbt  ' 
had  been  bis  master,  when  my  informant  snddealj  ssbsf  Ua, 
<«  Are  yon  an  old  workman?**  **  Who,  mer  he  nsgUf 
answered,  and  then  suddenly  recognising  in  the  qpad  ose 
of  the  family,  instantly  changed  hn  toaes  into  tke 
respectful  words— "Sir,  I  meaD— Fve  worked  for  hia 
(pointing  to  the  corpse)  two  and  twenty  years  ;*  tsd  tlin, 
as  if  the  mention  of  their  long  fellowthip  had  opeacd  ost 
the  sluice  of  pent-up  affection,  he  fondly  took  hii  M 
master's  hand  into  his  own,  gently  pressed  it,  theB,viih  i 
touching  miscellany  of  reverence,  and  grief,  and  a«e,pitUs 
hand  upon  the  forehead  of  the  corpee,  pasted  dowa  his  (bit 
worn  cheeks,  and  finally  pressing  his  hand  agaia— thethok 
in  the  deepest  silence  and  obrioos  Borrow— he  bsekid  oit  «f 
the  room,  with  a  naturtd  and  affseting  gT«tt,as  oee  whofas^ 
never  turned  his  back  upon  *■  the  master^  before,  aad  vosU 
not  do  so  now  he  was  dead ;  aad  then— 

We  let  hia  go, 
And  with  his  head  over  his  ahoulder  turned. 
He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  ejfs, 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  .their  help^ 
And  to  the  last— bended  their  light  on  hiai. 

Snch  men  don't  weep— they  have  little  of  the  "  bbbII  ebop" 
of.  sentiment  about  them ;  but  instead  of  a  ftw  tesn  tk« 
cost  them  nothing,  and  which  the  widow  and  orphan  sr*^ 
short  of,  their  manlier  sympathy  would  eiprw  ita^  if  it 
it  were  needed,  in  a  week's  work  for  a  fnend'B  ftnilj, «  m 
sending  a  widow  half  a  batch  out  of  their  Sstsidtj*!  k 
loaves— Umvcs  as  big  aa  their  hearts,  aad  as  hoasrt  m  tb 
bread  they  have  eaten  all  their  Uvea !  It  is  out  dtiAv^ 
rich  material  the  national  character  is  socially  wMokdsni 
that  character  which  unites  and  combines  us  iato  cae  ^ 
political  amalgam,  tough  as  our  best  iron,  sharp  si  osriMt 
steel,  unequalled  as  our  oommeroe,  and  sterling  si  oar  ciits- 
lating  gold ! 

We  may  have  occupied  a  greater  space  with  the 
incidents  of  this  life,  than  a  career  imoawsrtw 
with  literature,  spent  in  business,  coafiaed  to  kw 
politics,  or  politics  in  a  locality,  may  to  sobs  »■* 
seem  necessary.  We  hare  done  so  becwie^ 
differ  from  them  in  opinion ;  heeanse  w»  ooaiiw 
snch  lives  useful  in  many  respects*  but  i&aoMBoR 
than  example— becanae  we  think  that  thspnow^ 
teaching  of  the  use  of  money  in  biognyhiiirf  vu 
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ekss  is  highlj  oseful ;  especiallj  becMise  we  deem 
that  the  relations  between  emplojers  and  operatives 
should  be  cleared  up,  and  can  be  rendered  more 
intelligibie  hj  the  manner  of  life  pursued  by  one 
who  filled  both  positions,  than  by  many  theories. 

The  volume  does  not  form  a  regular  biography. 
The  author  is  not  acquainted  personally  with 
business ;  and  a  business  man  needs,  if  possible,  a 
biographer  of  his  own  class ;  or,  at  least,  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  knowledge  which  they  value.  It  is 
not  a  narrative  of  events,  as  they  occurred ;  but  a 
series  of  chapters  with  moral  reflections.  We 
agree  heartily  with  many  of  the  writer's  opinions. 
The  testimony  borne  by  him  to  the  worth  of  many 
of  the  mining  families,  among  whom  his  professional 
duties  were  discharged  for  many  years,  is  very 
cheering.  We  cannot  sympathise  in  several  of  his 
fears  and  his  feelings.  He  has  been  apparently 
seized  by  a  morbid  dread  of  Chartist  riots — ever, 
probably,  since  his  escape  by  female  aid  from 
Bilston ;  but  he  uses  Chartist  as  a  generic  term 
expressive  of  fear,  without  meaning  to  reproach 
Messrs.  Frost  and  Jones,  or  any  other  persons. 
He  pleads  for  short  hours  of  labour — for  improved 
homes — for  schools  and  playgrounds — as  necessities 
to  the  proper  condition  of  labourers.  And  he 
brings  a  long  experience  in  the  Staffordshire  mining 
districts  to  justify  his  opinions,  and  to  support  the 
grounds  on  which  they  are  urged.  The  frauds  of 
trade  exact  his  displeasure.  Th^.  lies  of  trade  he 
calls  lies,  and  nothing  less.  The  overcharges  of 
trade  he  deems  merely  dishonest,  and  nothing  more. 
He  lays  to  these  transactions  the  line  and  plummet 
of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony,  and  finds  them 
bulging  in  or  out  in  many  places.  He  even  urges 
that  the  vices  of  clerks  and  junior  partners  are 
often  merely  coarse  and  small  imitations  of  their 
superiors : — 

The  force  of  Chriitiaii  eiample  in  elder  merclunte  on 
their  junion  in  trade  cannot  be  oTerstated.  Much  of  the 
delinqaency  of  the  latter  is  attributable  to  the  loose  habits 
iod  moral  obliqaity  observed  and  natarally  imitated  from 
their  seniors.  If  the  yoang  nnsophistieated  clerk  witness  in 
his  employer's  modes  of  doing  bnsineas  an  habitual  iUnstra- 
tun  of  that  class  of  mercantile  lyings  denounced  by  Solomon 
iMArly  three  thousand  years  ago — "It  is  naught,  it  is  nanght, 
nith  the  buyer,  and  when  he  goeth  away  he  boasteth.'*  If 
he  hears  his  master  glorying  from  time  to  time  in  the  sharp 
l»rgaitts  of  sale  or  purchase  by  which  he  overreached  his 
eastomers,  taking  advantage  of  their  inexperience,  miiinfor- 
Bation,  or  embarrassments;  justifying  an  exotbitant  charge 
on  the  score  of  its  being  a  parish  job  or  a  testimonial ;  mis- 
representing or  tampering  with  the  market ;  infringing  the 
rights  of  a  patent;  putting  off  defective  or  inferior  goods  at 
the  priee  of  perfect  or  superior  articles ;  advertising  Mae 
or  grossly  exaggerated  statements  of  his  business ;  &lsifying 
•n  invoice ;  iocorriflg  liabilities  beyond  any  reasonable  scope 
of  his  trade  or  capital  to  cover ;  giving  unlimited  acceptances ; 
deferring  the  settlement  of  workman^s  wages,  trade  charg««, 
ud  general  acoonnts,  for  the  sake  of  the  usufruct  secured  by 
the  interval ;  oonmHting  periodical  perjuries  in  the  shape  of 
Custom  House  oaths,  "  and  aystematic  or  occaaional  frauds 
npon  the  revenue,  by  false  returns  on  income  or  other  taxes, 
by  complicity  with  contraband,  in  facilitating  the  lawlessness 
of  the  smuggler  or  poacher,  conniving  at  others*  delinquencies 
by  participating  in  the  guilt  or  concealment  of  an  undue 
preference  l^  an  insolvent,  or  the  snnreptitioQa  eonsignmwt 


of  stook;  uniformly  desecrating  the  Sabbath  by  a  weekly 
posting  of  books,  or  studying  the  stocks  or  share  list,  or 
making  it  the  day  of  convivality  or  travelling ;  and  generally 
by  indulging  in  personal  excess,  whether  of  diet,  or  drink,  or 
sports,  or  gaming,  or  speculation,  or  ordinary  style  of  living ; 
such  an  employer  is  the  evil  genius  of  eommeroial  youth,  and 
initiatea  them  in  the  eonftdential  immoralitiee  of  trade,  which 
they  are  only  too  apt  to  retort  npon  a  principal  who  had 
tacitly  suborned  them  with  the  complicity  implied  in  beiug 
an  accessory. 

We  can  only  observe  tbat  dealings  of  this  des- 
cription must  bring  their  own  reward  in  loose  prac- 
tices in  the  counting  house.  All  persons  should 
oonrince  their  servants  that  they  are  honest,  be- 
cause all  must  wish  the  latter  to  imitate  them. 

After  enforcing  the  consideration  that  Christi- 
anity will  make  very  honest  men  of  business,  if 
business  men  will  adhere  to  its  doctrines,  he  de- 
scends to  particular  questions,  and  tells  some  anec- 
dotes regarding  "  the  Sabbath'*  and  other  matters. 

An  ungodly  owner  named  his  TCMel,  in  derision,  **  The 
Sabbath,**  and  sent  her  forth  on  Sunday  to  display  his  con- 
tempt "  of  the  commandment."  What  became  of  her  P  A 
flash  of  lightning  from  the  Almighty  hand  that  rolled  his  or- 
daining thunders  on  the  Sabbatic  law  of  Sinai,  smote  the 
floating  blasphemy,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished  in  the 
flames.  A  foolhardy  scoffer,  who  seomed  the  suggestion  of 
Divine  interference  in  the  case,  boldly  swore  he  would  bring 
the  question  to  issue  by  ploughing  on  a  Sunday  a  field  of 
wheat,  which  he  finally  carted  on  a  Sunday,  while  his  fsmily 
were  at  worship.  It  was  a  plenteous  yield,  and  seemed  cut 
and  garnered  in  the  finest  order  for  the  Sabbath- breaker,  who 
stood  gloating  on  his  aacriligioua  treasure,  and  perhaps 
mentally  rehearsing  the  gibes  with  which  he  should  confound 
the  weak  fanaticism  of  his  church-going  neighbours.  As  ha 
gazed  he  scarcely  noticed  a  black  cloud  gathering  over  the 
apot,  like  a  frown  of  Ood  on  His  impious  challenger.  Pre- 
sently the  electric  dart  shot  into  his  noble  bam,  and  wheat 
and  granary,  and  all  that  it  contained,  wafted  up  the  smoke 
of  consuming  to  heaven,  as  if  in  expiatory  inoense^  leaving 
npon  the  smitten  site  nought  but  repentant  ashes  in  their 
stead.  The  unbeliever's  reason,  which  he  had  so  fearfully 
abused,  reeled  under  the  shock,  and  never  after  recovered  its 
balance.  He  lived  some  years  of  drivelling  insanity,  and  so 
died  at  last  a  monument  of  the  rigfataoua  wrath  of  Qod.  In 
various  shapea  the  injuriea  done  to  religion  is  retorted 
on  the  irreligious  doer ;  be  finds  the  sentence  true — "  It  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.** 

His  short  rules  of  life,  however,  afford  room  and 
scope  for  amusement  and  exercise.  As  he  does 
not  think  that  men  were  made  to  work  always,  so 
he  denies  that  their  balance  of  time  was  to  be 
spent  only  in  eating,  sleep,  or  thought.  The 
frigid  conduct  required  by  some  parties  is  not  at- 
tainable, is  not  even  desirable,  and  is  not  moral. 
We  have  a  double  fight  to  maintain  against  the 
endless  working  party,  and  the  serious  party  with- 
out end.  Those  persons  who  dress  religion  in  a 
garment  of  sombre  colours,  only  to  render  it  like 
themselves,  commit  a  gross  misrepresentation,  and 
are  guilty  of  small  fraud.  An  old  writer  con- 
sidered the  ballad  poetry  of  his  country  equivalent 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Tried  by  his  rule 
much  of  our  liberty  of  the  press  would  turn  out  to 
be  licentiousness ;  but  the  games  and  sports  of  a  dis- 
trict have  a  similar  result  upon  its  popular  mind. 
Not  only  are  we  glad  to  learn  upon  Miw  Owen's 
testimony  that  the  brutal  and  objeotional  sports  of 
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tlie  English  mining  distriots  are  now  forgotten, 
but  also  to  read  his  Tigoroos  defence  of  all  amuse- 
ments that  can  be  defended  with  propriety. 

"  The  old  EnKlish**  Bporta,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
eoDtinae  old  English,  without  fear  of  revival  in  a  better 
rigiwu,  saeh  as  boll-baiting,  eockfighting,  dog  and  dock 
bants  on  the  eanals,  happily  are  entirely  obsolete.  The  only 
remaining  penehoMi  of  the  district  is  pigeon-flyiog,  which, 
mangra  occasional  in&tanoes  of  dispute  and  mutnal  depreda- 
tions  on  the  pigeon-buxes,  is  anobjectionable.  The  people 
must  have  sone  recreation,  and,  if  debarred,  or  even  dis- 
conniged,  from  innocent  and  wholesome  amnsementi,  will 
find  themselves  worse.  If  ministers  of  religion,  magistrates, 
and  others,  would  effectually  put  down  bad  practices,  they 
most  set  np  a  competition  in  the  shape  of  good  ones.  The 
homely  park,  the  cricket  field,  public  bowling  greens,  archery 
grounds,  cheap  and  well-ordered  tea-gardens,  baths,  weekly 
concerts,  reading-rooms,  classes,  lectures,  prise  essays,  and  the 
like,  are  all  practicable,  even  in  the  black  country,  some  of 
which  the  writer  has  proved  in  a  ijnidence  of  upwards  of 
twenty  years  among  them,  and  would  strongly  urge  their 
adoption  on  a  large  scale  throughout  all  our  manufacturing 
districts.  They  would  cost  counties,  corporations,  and  town 
commissioners  much  leas  in  the  long  run  than  the  drunken- 
ness, the  Chartist  demonstrations,  strikes,  and  riots,  which 
are  their  exiating  substitutes.  "  But  St.  Paul,"  it  was  once 
said,  "  did  not  evangelise  his  generation  by  a  book  of  sports." 
True,  bnt  neither  did  he  condemn  the  Olympic  exercises, 
from  which  he  drew  so  copiously  his  images.  No  man  pro- 
poses  to  etmitgelue  people  by  their  sports,  but  to  disoona- 
tenance  habits  which  make  evangelisation,  humanly  speaking, 
impossible.  So  far  the  temperance  argument  is  incontro- 
vertible. 

Without  limiting  Omnipotence,  or  dispensing  with  the 
aoTereignty  of  grace,  there  are  means  to  be  used  to  arrest 


men's  attention  to  their  apiritual  interests  and  reipouibili- 
ties,  and  there  is  an  order  in  these  means,  and  thst  wkt 
with  the  dissolute  and  depraved,  who  are  lost  and  isacaubk 
to  moral  feeling  as  the  dead,  may  be  parapkinei  is  tlii 
appeal,  **  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  theded, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."    (Ephes.  t.  li.) 

Many  persons  will  subscribe  funds  to  sebools 
who  would  not  give  pence  to  provide  innocent  iporti 
— but  they  foi^t  that  the  school  should  be  a 
pleasure.  They  are  haunted  with  the  idea  of  Usb 
from  their  youth.  They  err  in  giving  a  prefereaee 
to  driving  over  drawing.  They  make  the  roidto 
duty  very  meagre  and  plain,  vrithout  a  flower  lialL 
They  would  grudge  to  roses  their  space  ontke 
earth,  and  their  drink  from  dew,  and  warmth  froa 
sunbeams.  The  world,  according  to  them,  has 
been  made  upon  erroneous  principles,  and  should 
hare  consisted  only  of  corn  land.  They  wooid 
silence  the  lark's  song,  if  they  could  catch  the 
poets  of  the  clouds.  These  iron-grey  mea  bre 
frightened  many  away  from  religion,  and  the;  need  to 
enter  more  deeply  than  they  have  yet  done  npn 
the  study  of  human  nature  before  thej  act  as 
reformers.  Even  the  amusements  of  a  peopk 
acquire  importance,  and  in  some  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  classes  need,  and  seek,  and  will  possess 
themselves  of,  some  kind  of  amusement.  If  iLej 
can  obtain  good  and  innocent  means  they  maj  pit- 
fer  them,  but  rather  than  none,  they  will  foliov 
objectionable  paths. 


POETS    AND     POETR  Y.— No.  III. 


"  C&AiGCBOOK  Castle,"  by  Gerald  Massey,*  will 
probably  be  the  most  popular  volume  of  poetry 
during  this  autumn.  The  author's  name  is  dready 
known  well  in  this  department  of  literature.  His 
style — for  he  has  one  of  his  own — has  been  much 
criticised  and  discussed  in  literary  journals,  and 
this  volume  abounds  with  its  beauties  and  its  con- 
ceits— for  it  is  not  correct  to  call  that  a  defect, 
which  forms  part  of  a  system,  constructed  with 
care  and  thought.  The  two  first  lines  of  "  Graig- 
crook  Castle,"  exhibit  this  tendency  to  quaint 
couplets,  not  deemed  quite  correct.     They  say  : 

Life  is  at  most  a  meeting  and  a  parting — 
A  glimpse  into  the  world  of  might  have  heen. 

Some  critics  will  say  that  this  part  of  the  verb 
conveys  no  notion  of  a  world,  for  that  is  a  real 
existence  which  was,  which  is,  or  which  is  to 
come  ;  whereas,  what  might  have  been,  but  was 
not,  never  will  be.  So  the  term  is  misapplied. 
This  reasoning  is  correct,  yet  it  is  not  fairly  appli- 
cable to  poetry.  The  world  conjured  up  in  the 
poet's  imagination  is  an  admitted  term,  and  more 
castles  are  built  in  the  air  that  is  past  for  ever, 

*  London:  David Bogue. 


than  in  that  which  is  to  oome.  Many  people  m- 
tate  on  the  world  that  might  have  been.  Thevocs 
of  futurity  are  doubtless  much  associated  vitl 
what  might  have  been.  The  despair  and  the  R* 
morse  of  time  are  mainly  fed  out  of  its  ofte* 
poisoned  springs.  And  in  like  manner  a  satisfa^ 
tory  disposition  might  be  made  of  manj  of  the 
blemishes  supposed  to  be  found  in  thispoefs 
style. 

Blemishes  in  idea  are  entirely  differeot,  aod  is      i 
they  cannot   be  amended  for  the  past,  shooldbe      | 
avoided  for  the  future.     Lines  exist  in  page  84  of 
a  very  exceptional  character.  Men  have  no  justifict* 
tion  now  in  applying  the  term  Messiah  to  inj  p^^      I 
fessional  friend.   Messiah  is  the  name  of  oHi  ^      ' 
we  must  use  it  reverently.      Upon  the  saoe  pl^ 
tence,  -we  should  have  this  naAe  applied  to  anr 
great  inventor.     The  use  of  chlorofoimisDotqnite       j 
so  great  a  matter  as  to  entitle  us  to  applj  that 
name  to  its  discoverer.    The  same  poem  ltfi>  ^'* 
ever,  many  beautiful  lines : —  | 

They  wrought  in  faith ;  and  not,  they  wrought  is  *»k*»         I 

Is  the  pions  epitaph  inscribed  above 

Our  glorious  dead. 

or: — 
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Doubt  torus  iroiii  ths  light,  and  only  sees 
The  shsdoir  that  it  easts,  and  follows  it — 
For  Doobt  is  ever  its  own  Deitj. 

We  might  qaote  many  other  lines  from  ibis  poem 
of  equid  worth ;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  pearls  in  its  pages. 

"The  Mother's  Idol  Broken"  is  a  story  told  in 
many  sweet  verses,  and  yet  told  as  plainly  in  the 
title  as  in  them  all.  The  verses  are  rich,  or  poor, 
in  many  of  these  quaint  sayings  objected  to  by 
some  critics,  and  applauded  by  others.  Pleading 
guilty  to  a  love  of  these  out  of  the  way  modes  of 
telling  a  tale,  we  may  not  be  trustworthy  judges  in 
the  case ;  but  expression,  like  idea,  may  admit  of 
originality  without  being  inaccurate ;  and  the 
following  verses  will  be  intelligible  to  parents  of 
the  smallest  comprehension,  although  the  more 
prosaic  among  them  will  object  to  making  up  a 
compound  verb.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  they 
would  object  even  to  "  the  classics." 

There  be  thr«e  little  maidens ;  three  loving  maidens ; 

Three  bonny  maidens  mine ; 
Three  precioos  jewels  are  set  in  life's  crown,    - 

On  prayer-lifted  brows  to  shine. 
Six  starry  eyes,  all  lovelaminons, 
Look  oat  of  onr  heaven  so  tender ; 
Sinee  the  honey-moon,  glowing  and  glorious, 
Arose  in  its  ripening  splendour. 

There^s  lilybell,  duchess  of  wonderland, 
With  her  dance  of  life,  dimples  and  curls ; 
Whose  bud  of  a  mouth  into  red  kisses  bursts 
A  smile  with  the  wanton  white  pearls ; 
And  Sweetcheek,  onr  rosily-goldening  peach 
On  the  sunniest  side  o'  the  wall ; 
Bat  Harian'a  mother's  darling — 
Marian's  idol  of  all. 

The  tale  of  domestic  joy  and  sadness  is  told  iu 
touching  verses,  and  the  subject  is  so  very  common 
that  they  go  to  every  heart.  Anybody  could  re- 
member twenty  or  thirty  families  quite  correspond- 
ing to  the  next  verse : — 

Two  of  onr  little  birds  wander  on  wings. 

One  doth  but  flutter  and  fall ; 
Sing,  Marian,  mother's  wee  darling, 
Marian,  idol  of  all. 
Aud  from  joy  to  grief  the  song  turns  but  too 
naturally — 

And  nestling  warm  and  tenderly, 
Onr  leaves  of  love  were  curled, 
So  dose  aud  close  about  our  wee 
White  rose  of  all  the  world. 

Then  the  rose  became  whiter —   . 

Snow  white,  snow  soft,  snow  silently, 
Our  darling  bud  up-curled. 

And  after  it  grew  like  the  snow,  it  faded  like  the 
snow,  in  its  own  spring,  and  as  its  great  summer 
opened  out — for  it  had  none  here — it  went  away  in 
the  soft  south-western  breezes  of  an  early  death — 


You  sesrce  could  think  so  small  a  thing 

Could  leave  a  loss  so  Urge : 
Her  little  light  such  shadow  fling 

FroiA  dawn  to  sunset's  marge. 

The  last  line  seems  forced  ;  but  we  could  easily 
think  that  the  shadow  would  be  deep  and  lasting. 


The  Lady  Laura  occupies  the  third  compart- 
ment of  the  volume ;  who  seems  to  be  a  forced  and 
unnatural  personage,  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  one  kind  of  political  economy  under  her 
shawl.  The  Lady  Laura  is  an  orphan,  and  an  heir- 
ess of  an  estate,  with  a  factory  built  by  its  water- 
course,  where  little  children  arc  demonaically 
treated,  until  they  are  helped  by  the  lady  of  the 
land,  who  in  her  benevolence  assists  and  educates 
a  young  man,  and  tells  him,  just  when  he  is  able 
to  cut  out  his  own  way  in  the  world,  that  she  is 
driven  from  her  home  and  lands  by  a  law  plea ; 
and  that  he  must  do  for  himself,  until  she  recover 
her  property ;  which  he  does,  and  does  something 
for  herself,  too ;  and  the  hiw  plea  is  won — law  for 
once  going  with  the  right ;  so  they  return,  and  are 
married. 

The  marriage  is  out  of  the  order  of  events,  from 
the  disparity  of  the  parties — not  in  circumstances, 
but  in  years ;  and  poets  may  allow  themselves  to 
be  bound  by  rules  which  beauty  recognises.  The 
narrative,  divided  like  a  discourse  into  many  parts, 
furnishes  channels  for  poetry  as  well  as  for  politi- 
cal economy.  Indeed,  the  political  economy  is 
hidden  among  the  poetry,  to  catch  us  by  surprise, 
like  the  snake  in  the  grass,  when  we  are  thinking 
only  of  rosebuds.  The  poem  takes  us  from  the 
country  to  the  town,  and  back  to  the  country 
again — and  Mr.  Massey  knows  both  modes  of  life, 
and  we  fear  gives  a  preference  to  birken  bowers 
over  all  the  fruits  of  architecture.  We  like  the 
silver  birk  nearly  as  well  as  he  can  do,  though  he 
calls  her  the  queen  of  trees. 

Lady  of  the  forest 

Is  the  silver  birk ; 
Shimmering'in  the  sunshine. 

Shivering  »t  the  mirk ; 
Rocking  in  her  rapture 

A  dancing  paaltress  slim  ! 
Her  hair  a  shower  of  beauty  ! 

Her  motion  a  golden  swim. 

We  do  not  quite  defend  the  last  line;  neverthe- 
less, we  could  quote  unexceptionable  examples  of 
a  kindred  employment  of  gold  and  golden;  yet, 
with  the  adjunct  "  swim,"  the  idea  hurts  the  ear. 
Coming  to  the  more  serious  portion  of  the 
poem,  we  admit  fully  the  evils,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  factory  system.  We  do  not  think  the 
Legislature  have  as  yet  removed  them  all.  Where 
the  demon  of  selfishness  reigns  in  hearts  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  them  from  oppression. 
Still,  we  scarcely  think  that  the  following  lines 
fairly  represent  the  system.  The  poet  describes 
time  past  necessarily ;  but  if  a  man  has  lived  in 
London,  or  Edinburgh,  or  country  places,  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime,  he  knows  of  factory 
matters  chiefly  by  report.  He  has  not  heard,  as 
we  have  often  heard,  the'  merry  song  of  the  factory 
workers  on  their  way  to  their  wheels,  while  the 
stars  were  up  and  the  sun  was  down ;  or  their 
songs  as  they  returned,  when  the  stars  were  out 
again,  and  the  Sun  was  down  once  more.  Our 
factory  workers  had,  upon  the  whole,  oonaidetate 
employers  and  good  managers.    Where  matters 
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wen  rerened,  the  employers  careless  or  griping, 
and  the  managers  their  ignorant  flatterers  and  tools, 
we  almost  fear  that  Mr.  Massej's  sad  verses  are 
not,  hy  mnob,  an  exaggerated  description. 

Pleasantly  ringi  the  chime  that  caUa  to  the  bridal -hall  or 

Kirk; 
Bot  the  deril  might  gloatingly  pall  for  the  peal  that  waket 

the  child  to  work  I 
**  Come,  litUo  children,"  the  mill  beUa  ring— and  drowaily 

they  ran. 
Little  old  men  and  women,  and  hnman  worms  who  hare  spun 
The  life  of  inftmey  into  silk ;  and  fed  child,  mother,  and  wife. 
The  factory's  smoke  of  torment,  with  the  ftwl  of  hnman  life. 
0,  weird  white  (aee,  and  weaiy.  bones  ;  and  whether  they 

hurry  or  crawl. 
Yon  know  them  by  the  factory  stamp — ^they  wear  it  one 

and  all. 
The  factory  fiend  in  a  grim  hush  waits  till  all  are  in,  and 

he  grins 
As  he  tbttts  the  door  on  the  fair,  Iklr  world  without,  and 

hell  begins! 
The  least  faint,  living  rose  of  health,  from  the  childish 

cheek  he  strips, 
To  ran  the  thorn  in  a  mother's  heart ;  and  ever  he  sternly  grips 
His  saeriAoe  ;  with  Ufe*s  soiled  waters  tarns  his  wildering 

wheels; 
And  shonts,  till  his  rank  breath  thicks  the  air,  and  tbe  child's 

brain  devilward  reels. 

We  leave  these  lines  to  do  their  own  work ;  hut 
there  is  intense  bitterness  in  the  denunciation  of 
parental  drunkenness,  indolence,  or  selfishness,  of 
the  worms 

Who  have  span  the  life  of  infancy  into  silk. 

The  coarse  of  events  takes  the  Lady  Laura*s 
lover  and  protegS  to  London,  and  section  xiv.  con- 
tains a  too  true  sketch  of  our  mighty  metropolis. 

O  mighty  mystery,  London !  there  be  children  still  who  hold 
Her  fmlaoea  are  silTcr  rooft,  her  pavements  are  of  gold ; 

O  merry  world  of  London  !    O  aching  world  of  moan  I 
How  many  a  soul  hath  stoopt  to  thee,  and  lost  its  starry 
throne ! 

But  we  mast  not  tarry  in  London.  Three  years 
passed  and  the  law  plea  wa^  won.  Then  the  lovers 
set  themselves  to  reform  evils.  First,  the  poet 
describes  them.  The  truths  are  bitter,  and  bum 
to  the  heart,  if  it  be  not  utterly  hardened  and 
fire  proof  \  but  they  are  truths.  Surely  either 
believers  dimly  believei  or  preachers  poorly  preach, 
when  they  are  truths. 

Christ  on  the  cross  for  eighteen  hnndred  years — 
And  still  His  poor  their  long  redemption  wait — 
Still  tempted  of  the  devil  in  the  desert. 
Still  are  they,  crouching  by  the  fireless  hearth, 
In  the  dead  winter  often  driven  to  bum 
The  bravest  hangings  of  their  house  of  life. 
To  scare  the  gaant  wolf  hunger,  whoee  eyes  glare 
In  at  the  window  lit  with  bloody  lust  I 
Sometimes  a  cry  runs  throbbing  thro*  the  night. 
As  tho*  creation  quickened  with  the  birth 
Of  new  life,  strange  and  monstrous,  in  our  world. 
Then  startled  Fear  from  his  high  lattice  looks, 
With  face  u  «bite  as  death-touoht  wants  below. 
There  rage  a  people  Uke  a  forest  of  fire  I 
Orim  on  the  banner  Labour's  challenge  flames — 
**  Leave  to  live  working,  or  die  fighting.** 

Badly,   all  Christians   will  acknowledge  that 


eighteen,  wearing  now  to  nineteen,  hondrsl  jein, 
have  done  much,  but  mach  less  than  they  wodd 
have  eflfected,  if  the  past  generations  of  disciples 
had  lived  '<in  earnest  faith/'  to  dear  awiy  tk 
curse  of  slavery  from  labour,  and  to  make  aU  Dn 
confessors  of  their  brotherhood.  The  rmed; 
adopted  by  the  Lady  Laura  and  her  hiihsnd,  vu 
to  do  generously,  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  nmty. 

They  bought  the  factory ;  turned  its  stnam  of  toil 
To  a  flood  of  joy  ;  on  Lady  Laura's  lands, 
There  life,  whoso  dark  and  stagnant  watei's  svsnssd 
With  hideous  things,  in  merry  radianee  runs ; 
Brightens  with  health,  and  breaks  in  frolic  spny ; 
Peeps  thro'  a  garland  green,  and  laughs  in  light: 
Its  rest,  blessed  as  the  calm  high  heavens, 
Had  lookt  into  a  transfiguring  tr&nee, 
Then  with  light-hearted  morrow  sparkling  ea^ 
So  to  the  dark  arch  death,  thro'  which  the  atnsa 
Will  bicker  or  darken  for  the  shoreless  sea. 

They  built  their  little  world,  wherein  the  peer 
Might  grow  the  flower  of  hope  and  fruit  of  loTs; 
And  hnman  trees,  with  outstrecht  arms  of  cheer, 
Might  mingle  mnsie  wreathe  in  bod  and  Ueooi, 
And  in  their  branches  nest  the  birds  of  God, 
That  in  immortal  beauty  whiteiy  hover. 
But  come  not  down  to  build  while  boughs  srs  ksre. 

They  bought  and  sold,  they  ploughed,  and  soveil,  sb4  mf  • 
Cheapness,  free  trade,  and  such  economy. 
As  suck  their  strength  from  human  blood  and  Xmt ; 
Feeding  on  beauty's  waste,  and  childhood's  spring; 
Shredding  with  wintry  hand  life's  leafy  prisM; 
They  bowed  not  down  to—Baal  of  the  striCi 
That  gives  the  devil  his  own  vantage  ground. 
Where  each  man's  hand  is  at  hia  brother's  thniat; 
The  knight  in  golden  mail  combats  the  naked  1 
And  hearts  taust  run  with  never-tiring  wheebl 
The  weak  go  down ;  the  victoria,  merdless, 
Still  wield  the  sword  of  selfish  interest. 
To  win  their  crown  of  individual  gain. 
And  throne  of  isolation,  oold  and  lone. 

Mr.  Massey  hits  hard  at  competition.  He  m- 
siders  the  extension  of  competition  only  thegrovth 
of  evil.  We  have  meanwhile  to  see  whether  iu 
extension  is  to  pull  us  down  to  the  level  of  other 
and  lower  fed,  worse  clad,  and  worse  paid,natioiis; 
or  bring  them  up  to  ours.  The  ezpectasb  of  the 
last  result  must  bestir  themselves,  to  give  free 
scope  to  free  trade,  by  establishing  money  free- 
dom.  They  grasp,  meanwhile,  too  many  of  theo, 
the  viper  that  will  sting  them.  New  cunenoj  hn 
are  necessary  to  give  our  new  aystemi  the  chutt 
of  prosperity  apon  a  fair  field ;  but  the  maaej  !&• 
terest  is  strong,  and  revels  in  eight  per  cent,  and 
commissions. 

We  have  left  only  very  little  spaoe  for  the  thH 
section  of  the  volume,  "  Giimpees  of  the  Wtr;" 
but  they  vindicate  the  poet's  rij^t  to  be  a  soldier^' 
minstrel.  Some  of  the  glimpses  are  magnifioe&l 
war  strains,  equalling  anything,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  poet  watched  the  few  of  our  soidien  whoa 
we  are  allowed  to  keep  at  home  daring  pn^ 
march  out  to  war: — 

For  Freedom's  battle  maieh  anld  Seettaafihis^ 
And  Edinburgh  streets  are  piled  with  Ufcls^- 
High  on  her  crags  the  Royal  city  siti^ 
And  sees  the  files  of  war  nr  winding  oat, 
Andwith  the  gnmeoi,  guMen  Uonuf,  MUhi 
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H«r  proudait  blaniug  down.    Old  Arthur's  seat, 
Flings  np  his  cap  of  cloud  for  brave  success ; 
The  Pentlands  lift  their  veil,  and  lean  to  see ; 
But  the  old  CasUe  lUudeth  staidly  stem, 
As  some  scarred  chief  who  sends  his  bojrs  to  battle. 


We  join  in  his  regret  that  an  impolitic  peace  be- 
trayed 118 ;  and  we,  or  the  "  rising  generation,"  will 
hsTC  to  do  the  work  all  over  again. 

Cowards  in  the  council ! 

Heroei  in  the  field  ! 
Is  onr  short  aad'stoiy, 

Bj  the  blood  of  martyn  sealed. 

If  Mr.  Massej  would  cnrh  his  inclination  to  use 
certain  very  strong  words  in  positions  where  they 
are  onnecessary-^and  woald  use  only  a  little  more 
c&re  in  his  dealings  with  the  English  language — 
he  would  stand  yery  high  among  our  poets,  and 
live  very  long  in  our  poetry ;  where,  doubtless,  he 
will  live  long,  although  he  may  set  little  by  our 
advice. 

"The  Gsmtsis,**  by  Dr.  Howard,*  is  introduced 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Gilfillan,  in  an  essay  on  poetry, 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  the  days  of  Bpio 
poetry  are  gona^bnt  there  is  no  reason  for  the 
change — ^that  we  have  abundance  of  subjects  still, 
in  Paul  of  Tarsus,  Napdeon  I.,  the  Duke  of 
Weliington,  and  others,  who  oaa  be  named  when 
these  are  used  up.  We  may  not  have  many  Epics 
in  modem  times,  but  we  have  improvements  on 
them.  Many  of  our  more  considerable  works  are, 
he  lays-*"  only  fragments,  for  whieh  we  are  thank- 
ful,"—beeause,  since  the  fragments  are  tedious  and 
wearymg,  what  must  readers  have  suffered  from 
the  turn  total  of  the  whole.  He  names  Heraud's 
"Jadgment  of  the  Elood,**  and  Atherstone's 
"  Fall  of  Nineveh,**  as  modem  productions  answer- 
ing to  his  want.  '*  The  Deity,''  by  Thomas  Bagg, 
displays,  in  ow  opinion,  greater  genius  than  the 
works  mentioned  by  him ;  and  should  not  be  a 
forgotten  book.  MieheU's  '*  Euins  of  Many 
Lands"  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  them. 
The  "  Creation,"  by  the  same  poet,  we  have  not 
roadi  but  we  presume  that  it  answers  the  descrip- 
tion wanted ;  and  it  must  answer  it  well,  unless 
the  poet  has  faded  since  he  wandered  among  the 
mins. 

The  drama  of  "Nimrod,"  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Jame- 
son, ve  believe,  although  anonjmousl^  published, 
is  a  splendid  production,  and  the  discrimination  of 
modem  criticism,  does  not  appear  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  attracted  comparatively  little  notice.  We 
believe  that  many  persons  speak  of  Milton's 
"  Paradise  Loet"  as  quite  unapproachable  because 
Ihey  have  never  read  it. 

The  "  Genesis"  is  not  what  it  seems ;  or,  more 
correctly,  we  should  describe  it  as  more  than  it 
seems.  The  poet  not  only  describes  the  creation, 
^t  as  the  great  work  proceeds,  through  the  intro- 
daetion  of  Nabiel,  the  great  Angelic  seer,  vnth 
Torainoth  and  Shalomiidi,  the  future  Angelic 
goaidians  of  mankind,  who  are  shovm  in  advance 
^  fttture  events  on  the  world,  the  '*  Genesis" 
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becomes  a  history  of  out  race,  their  faU|  and  the 
redemption.  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  introduce 
Nabiel  and  Satan  to  our  readers,  as  Dr.  Howard 
represents  them,  at  an  interesting  moment  in  the 
ante  terram  histoiy. 

Brightest  star  of  hesTea, 
Por  high  perfoction  Nabiel  was  known. 
The  sagast  prophet  of  the  raee  difine. 
He,  £sr  renowned,  with  eloqaence  and  seal, 
BeTealed  the  Godhead  in  hu  mighty  works. 
And  made  new  gbries  on  the  angels  shine 
Through  the  wide  gates  of  knowledge  lifted  np. 
The  holy  Seer,  beatified,  enblinie, 
In  moral  height  aboitt  his  order  stood. 
Himself  a  cherub ;  bnt  esteemed  of  all 
Acd  honoured  as  the  best.    A  mighty  one, 
Prince  among  Princes,  Throne  of  matchless  strength. 
Of  subtlety  reflned,~-and  SaUn  called 
After  rebellion  rased  and  hLotted  ont, 
A  peerless  name  among  the  angel  Peers,— 
With  euTy  witnessed  Nabiel's  ascent, 
High  on  the  golden  stair ;  not  with  desire 
To  emulate  true  greatness,  bnt  debase ; 
Hit  first  defection  and  the  first  in  heaven. 
So  flailing  retrogressive,  step  by  step, 
Delinquent  he  dedinpd,  with  visage  changed. 
And  tarnished  lustre.    Then  in  secret  flight;— 
Unnoticed  bnt  of  tiiose  immortal  Seven,  « 

Who  stand  as  burning  lamps  before  the  throne. 
Seraphs  elect  of  Ood,^the  skirting  hiUa 
That  bonaded  heaven  he  overpassed  with  ease« 
As  a  strong  eagle  from  some  lofty  crag, 
.  Whose  base  the  ever  foaming  sea  assail^ 
Over  the  deep  looks  forth :  so  Satan  stood. 
And  pondering  plumed  hia  pinions,  looking  out. 
And  down  the  frightful  gulf;  mistrusting  much 
The  appalling  venture :  balaitoed  his  wide  wingi 
For  independent  flight,  self  sent.    Besolved, 
If  so,  he  might  to  hurry  on  through  space. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  works  of  Ood, 
And  rear  a  kingdom,  on  the  stormy  foce 
Of  tossing  chaos,  and  erect  a  throne 
Suiting  his  lofty  aim.    But  coward  fears, 
Or  secret  doubts,  inclined  him  by  revolt 
To  ;ry  the  force  of  anarchy  in  heaven. 

Then  the  poet  describes  the  amaaing  oeleiity  of 
the  epidemic  of  revolt,  how  it  spread — how  it  was 
met — and  yet  how  it  was  met  unsuccessfully  in 
one  sense ;  although  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  employed  in  tms  pleading, 
and  we  do  not  think  that  he  has  any  Scriptum 
statement  to  warrant  the  verses. 

Then  thus  the  Seer. 
"  0,  thou,  bnt    now  prinee  among  princes  wise. 
Surpassed  by  none.    O,  ye  immortal  sous. 
Attend  my  warning  voice,  for  well  I  know, 
Perdition  certain  if  in  sin  obdured 
Ye  stiU  rebel.    But  0,  if  penitent 
Ye  truly  humble  and  abase  your  sonls, 
Qod^s  tender  love  and  wisdom  will  not  fail 
Yon  to  restore,  pardoned  and  purified. 
Behold  the  starry  canopy  eontaint 
Within  its  southern  slope  the  mystic  cross, 
That  symbolises  mercy,  most  benign 
And  inconceivable,  till  some  in  guilt 
Be  made  to  know  her  power."    With  aJdfd  words 
Appealing,  he  solicitoua,  with  tears 
Urged  to  allegiance.     Him  the  spirit  of  Ood 
Well  sanctioned,  and  his  argument  confirmed. 
Conviction  dreadful  and  leaisllees,  seat 
Her  arrows  home  to  eveiy  trmnhUng  heart, 
Nor  stayed  her  band,  till  more  of  might  had  foraed 
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The  rebel  will.    Then  loving  Nabiel 

In  glory  shone  ftttrMtive,  m  he  watched 

With  anxions  eye  for  penitent  remorse. 

Ilim,  ere  ho  wdl  had  ended,  one  fair  yoath, 

Shalomiah,  a  chemb,  gladly  joined ; 

Who  never  yielding  to  the  fonl  revolt. 

Feeble  in  power,  and  fearful  to  retnm. 

Too  long  remained ;  well  rescued  at  the  last, 

Bat  he  alone ;  for  all  the  rest  with  yells, 

And  ieomful  laughter  shameless,  railed  and  hissed 

Their  best  adviser. 

A  contributor  in  this  number  of  our  magazine 
argues  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  men 
originally  possessed  a  sense  that  sin  has  forfeited. 
Dr.  Howard  says  that  the  fallen  angels  lost  "  the 
holy  light.'*  The  same  idea  has  been  very  beauti- 
fully expressed  in  the  dramatic  poem  which  we 
have  already  named,  "  Nimrod  ;*'  but  as  these  three 
passages,  two  already  quoted,  and  the  next,  form 
in  reality  one  extract ;  we  rather  weaken  them  by 
the  interpolation  of  these  remarks. 

Lo !  the  deep  frown  of  God  in  solemn  gloom 

fell  on  that  staggering  host  of  reprobates  ; 

Who  raged  with  blindness,  and  the  total  loss 

Never  to  be  regained  of  holy  light. 

Down  through  the  donds  of  wrath  a  fiery  hail 

WiAi  sodden  blasts  tempestaons  rnshed  amain, 

Smiting  the  race  condemned,  compelled  to  flee, 

Pnrsoed  by  the  dire  storm.    The  hand  of  Ood, 

Clothed  in  terrific  justice,  nnrevealed 

Till  then,  came  blaiing  down.    The  sightless  crew, 

Confonnded  and  affrighted,  trembling,  pause. 

Like  a  wrecked  ship  that  in  a  whirlpool  reels. 

Bnt  be,  letting  the  dreadfol  tempest  loose, 

Besistless  swept  them  from  the  ^nnds  of  heaven ; 

To  plunge  through  emptiness,  through  dreadfnl  wastes 

To  roll  in  blackness  ;  like  the  wandering  stars 

Unsphered  and  shrouded  in  eternal  night 

Their  lucid  bodies,  late  so  luminous, 

Dimmed  with  pervading  shade. 

The  work  describes  the  transactions  in  Heaven 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  rebels.  The  pages  con- 
tain many  poetical  ideas,  beautifully  expressed. 
" The  happy  race,"  according  to  the  poet,  "nor 
seasons  know,  nor  times  of  worship."  They  do 
not  chaunt  hymns  and  anthems  perpetually.  "  Life 
to  them  is  praise,  and  all  is  worship."  They  have 
beautiful  scenery,  and  in  this  respect  the  painter 
and  the  poet  agree,  as  the  many  will  admit  who 
have  seen  Martin's  plaius  of  Heaven.  They  have 
conversation  and  friendships,  and  growth  in  know- 
ledge. They  have  rising  hills  and  fruitful  plains, 
luxurious  in  flowery  beauty ;  and  then  we  come  to 
an  account  of  creation,  more  intelligible  than  the 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  noticed  in  our  last 
number. 

There  we  find  that  Nabiel  has  a  home  or  palace 
of  his  own  "  partly  by  thick  boughs  concealed  and 
foliage  green,"  close  by  "  the  golden  hills"  and  a 
fountain  head.  Creation  was  the  work  of  the  Sou, 
a  Scriptural  statement,  and,  therefore,  a  legitimate 
view  for  the  poet  to  take.  Electricity  was  a 
moving  agent  in  this  work  of  Creation,  as  ever 
since  it  has  occupied  the  leading  place  in  any 
meteoric  changes. 

The  electrio  spirit,  intangible  and  swift, 

Seemed  to  the  earth  a  soul  -,  and  wondrons  things 


Wrought  in  the  deeps  or  shallows,  soft  or  hard ; 
With  subtle  heat  combined,  or  sluggish  oold. 
Co-agents,  counter-agent,  in  the  doods 
locessant  changes  work  ;  sometimes  the  winds 
Clear  spacious  leagues,  or  with  keen  touches  frteEe, 
And  press  congealing  vapours  into  heaps, 
Rugged  and  sharp,  and  heavy  with  dire  cold. 
In  the  high  r^ions  of  the  middle  air. 
All  meteoric  changes  ample  room 
Find  for  fantastic  evolutions  strange. 
Fixed  or  in  flux. 

The  following  passage  is  the  end  of  the  secood 
day's  work  : — 

So  did  the  all-creating  Son  that  day 
Establish  on  foundations  firm  and  sore. 
The  cirenmfuscd  and  floating  firmament, 
Made  strong  to  bear  the  upper  water-floods 
On  broad  Atlantian  shonlders,  from  the  low 
Terrestrial  mother-hood  divided.     Nor 
Straining  and  overioadiog,  overbore 
The  dear  expanse  elastic ;  bnt  adorned 
With  graceful  tissued  donds,  flowing  and  £rtc. 
As  he  of  Gaea  bore  the  dty  gates 
Across  the  border  into  Jndah's  land, 
With  all  appurtenance  of  poets  and  bars. 
Nothing  encumbered,  with  light  exerdse, 
Suiting  the  wire  and  sinew  of  his  ftane. 

Upon  His  living  throne  in  the  mid^tir, 
With  braided  iris,  circled  like  the  son 
In  golden  halos  bright,  Lord  of  the  sky 
Exalted,  the  Creator  sat,  and  aaw 
The  elemental  sport  and  pastime  vrild, 
Well  pleased. 

We  are  unable  to  trace  out  a  ck^elj  linked 
poem  of  nearly  three  hundred  pages  in  thefewtbt 
we  can  devote  to  the  subject ;  but  there  are  idut 
beautiful  passages  which  we  would  gladly  quote. 
One  of  them  describes  the  view  of  the  new  etiiii 
eastward  from  Eden  by  Shalomiah  and  TonmAk 
Time  unfolded  to  them  all  ita  secrets.  The  lnt^ 
diluvian  world  abounded  in  splendid  ci^  ofi- 
matched  by  any  built  since  Noah's  death,  battber 
were  swept  away  in  the  grand  catastrophe  of  i^ 
Deluge.  The  guardian  a^gds  looked  with  sorrov 
on  the  solitary  ark  floating  above  the  nzioec 
world.  The  poet  takes  literally  the  ides  of  tbe  ii- 
tcrcommunication  of  sinning  angels  with  tbekQnifl 
race.  He  has  more  authority  to  seice  upon  and  ^tnsl^ 
the  statement  that  the  angels  are  ministerlDg spirits 
to  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation— that  tk 
angels  encamp  around  those  who  fear  God;  u^ 
he  has  spread  out  these  anuounoeme&ts  in  kio- 
tiful  detail. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  "  Genesis**  will  take 
rank  among  standard  poetiy ;  we  admire  the  beiotr 
of  its  kuguage  and  often  of  the  ideas;  altlKHi^ii 
we  don't  quite  know  that  the  ang^c  binquet  of 
fruits  is  not  going  too  far,  although  oar  tJiedo- 
gians  immatendise  Heaven  too  much ;  bat  wt  iun 
^1  to  remember  that  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  lu^li 
not  heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  ouo,  to 
conceive  the  things  that  Ood  has  laid  ap  for  tbotf 
who  love  Him."  It  is  better,  therefore  to  nmm- 
ber  that  the  knd  is  afar  off,  and  curb  oar  ioigi>»- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  King  is  there,  vliidi^'^ 
suffice  his  subjects 
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Thb  introdactioQ  of  sin  into  the  world  has  pro- 
duced changes  in  its  moral  as  well  as  physical 
condition,  of  the  tme  extent  of  which  we  can  now 
ha?e  hat  faint  ideas.  Whilst  principles  have  been 
added  in  abandance  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
the  human  race  both  here  and  hereaftei,  powers 
and  faculties  haye  been  weakened,  suspended,  or 
altogether  withdrawn,  that  were  calcukted  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge  and  add  to  our  felicity  in  the 
present  state,  and  prepare  and  fit  us  for  a  higher 
destiny  in  the  world  of  light*  Of  some  of  these, 
nothing  remains  to  as  but  short  and  transient 
glimpses,  scaroely  dear  enough  to  satisfy  our  eager 
ioquiry  as  to  their  true  and  precise  nature.  En- 
compassed as  we  are  by  the  elements  of  a  corrupt 
and  depraved  oonstitution,  we  have  enough  to  do 
to  correct  and  restrain  its  propensities,  and  to 
cultivate  the  moral  powers  and  faculties  we  still 
possess,  leaving  us  little  leisure  to  reflect  upon,  or 
fully  to  comprehend,  those  of  which  we  have  been 
deprived  by  the  fall.  It  requires  a  course  of  in- 
dactive  research  and  reflective  examination  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  a  correct  or  satisfactory  judgment 
of  a  conation  of  being  which  no  longer  exists  in 
its  original  form ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  mankiad 
have  neither  the  mental  power  nor  the  moral  disr 
position  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry.  And  thus, 
whilst  surrounded  with  the  indications  of  attributes 
once  possessed  in  all  their  plenitude,  and  of  a 
natare  far  more  reflned  and  exalted  than  any  they 
can  now  boast,  their  short  and  occasional  revivals, 
like  the  geological  creations  of  primeval  nature,  are 
the  sources  of  wonder,  curiosity,  and  even  terror, 
to  the  masses,  rather  than  of  reflective  examination 
or  analogical  comparison. 

The  existence  of  spiritual  beings — independent 
of  material  forms,  and  possessed  of  the  faculties  of 
mind — has  been  an  object  of  faith  in  all  ages  and 
nations  of  the  world ;  and  it  arises  out  of  the 
natare  of  things.  The  Creator  himself  is  a  spirit, 
and  having  made  man  "  in  his  own  image,"  has 
necessarily  bestowed  upon  him  a  spiritual  as  well 
as  a  corporeal  nature.  Without  this,  he  would 
not  have  been  qualified  to  serve  or  comprehend  his 
Creator,  nor  would  he  have  been  fitted  for  a  future 
state  of  existence,  but  would  have  been  on  a  par 
"  with  the  beasts  which  perish."-  We  have  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  the  attributes  of  this 
spiritual  nature  were  exercised  by  our  first  parents 
before  the  fall  in  a  far  larger .  and  more  perfect 
measure  than  we  can  now  form  any  conception  of; 
that  by  it  they  were  qualified  for  the  enjoyment  of 
personal  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their  Creator, 
and  of  habitual  fellowship  with  those  angelic  and 
spiritual  beings  who  are  described  in  Scripture  as 
still  *'  sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  are  heirs 
of  salvation."  Such,  we  have  just  reason  to  believe, 
was  one  of  the  high  privileges  attached  to  a  state 
of  sinless  humanity. 

This  spiritual  intercourse  with  beings  t>f  another 


world,  involves  the  question,  by  what  agency  was 
it  conducted?  Was  it  by  a  corporeal  or  mental 
sense  or  faculty  that  the  perception  of  spiritual 
beings  was  communicated  to  the  mind  ?  To  this, 
we  reply,  that  a  spiritual  communion  requires  a 
spiritual  medium  or  perception ;  a  faculty  distinct 
from  our  ordinary  sensual  organs.  The  bodily  eye 
cannot  "  discern  spirits'*  any  more  than  the  hands 
can  feel  them.  The  very  nature  of  spirits  forbids 
this ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  see  our- 
selves continually  surrounded  with  spiritual  beings, 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  are  employed 
by  infinite  wisdom  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  high 
commamds  in  this  lower  world.  We  are  warranted, 
both  by  Scripture  and  reason,  in  believing  that  a 
faculty  distinct  from  the  ordinary  oorpore^  senses 
we  now  possess,  was  the  agent  by  which  this 
spiritual  intercourse  was  held  by  our  first  parents. 

This  faculty,  or  sixth  sense,  consisted  in  the 
power  of  perceiving,  by  the  "  miad*s  eye,'*  spiritual 
beings,  with  the  same  ordinary  facility  with  which 
the  corporeal  eye  perceives  material  substances. 
This  mental  vision  we  believe  to  have  been  an 
ordinary  eodowment  of  humanity  in  its  original 
state  of  innocence ;  and  that  had  man  continued 
in  that  condition,  it  would  stUl  have  been  enjoyed  ; 
but  that,  by  the  fall,  and  the  consequent  cor- 
ruption of  the  race,  it  was  lost,  or  held  in  abeyance, 
as  a  common  attribute  of  our  nature ;  being,  how- 
ever, occasionally  and  temporarily  restored  or  im- 
parted to  individuals,  for  special  purposes.  Nu- 
onerous  instances  of  this  are  recorded  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  we  believe  that  in  every  such 
instance,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  apparitions 
have  been  seen  in  modem  times,  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  this  sixth,  or  mental 
faculty. 

Before  proceeding  further  in  our  inquiry  into  this 
mysterious  but  deeply  important  subject,,  we  must 
digress  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  line  of  dis- 
tiuction  between  the  legitimate  and  authentio 
manifestation  of  this  mental  faculty,  and  those 
cases  of  fraud  and  imposture,  by  which  designing 
men  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  have  practised  upon 
the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  ignorant* 
Notwithstanding  the  exposure  to  which  such  praio* 
tices  have  been  subjected,  past  experience  appeati 
to  be  wholly  lost  upon  succeeding  generations. 
Fresh  impostors  are,  from  time  to  time,  rising  up 
with  temporary  success,  to  be,  in  their  turn,  con- 
victed, and  tneir  pretensions  exploded,  by  the 
falsification  of  their  dogmas,  or  the  failure  of  their 
predictions.  Innumerable  "  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,**  for  instance,  have,  since  the  advent  of 
the  true  Messiah,  appeared,  and  practised  their  de- 
lusions upon  the  credulous,  "  drawing  much  people 
after  them.**  And  in  comparatively  modem  times, 
the  assumptions  of  John  of  Leyden,  Richard  Bro« 
thers,  Johanna  Southcott»  and  last,  but  not  least, 
"Joe  Smith,"  of  Mormon  celebrity, are  but  modifi- 
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cations  of  the  same  monstrous  and  blasphemous 
imposture  practised  in  ancient  times  by  the  Sibyl* 
line  Oracles,  under  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
too  cloBcly  copied  under  the  Christian  name,  by 
the  anthority  of  the  Romish  church.  We  have 
no  hesitation,  either,  in  denouncing  as  a  species 
of  the  same  class  of  delusions,  the  spirit  rapping, 
table  turning,  and  other  similar  novelties  of  the 
present  day,  which  are  now  subsiding,  but  which 
for  a  while  withdrew  the  minds  of  thousands  from 
the  ordinary  but  more  serious  and  useful  business 
of  life,  and  occupied  them  with  what  at  beat  could 
yield  them  no  increase  of  knowledge,  no  temporal 
or  spiritual  benefit,  nor  leave  any  salutary  influence 
whatever  upon  the  mind  or  heart. 

Notwithstanding  this  disclaimer  of  any  sympathy 
with  fraud,  imposture,  credulity,  or  ghostly  as- 
sumption, of  whatever  kind,  we  do  not  the  less 
believe  that  the  superstitious  feeling  which  has 
given  them  success,  has  had  its  origin  iu  the  prin- 
dpie  we  have  been  asserting  as  inherent  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  human  race,  and  still 
latent,  though  held  iu  abeyance  by  the  grossness 
and  materiidify  of  our  minds.  And  from  this 
abeyant  faculty  proceeds,  also,  that  fear  of  spiritual 
apparitions  so  commonly  evinced.  Their  un- 
frequency,  their  transient  visits,  the  little  know- 
ledge  we  possess  of  their  nature,  all  tend  to  render 
them  the  subjects  of  terror  and  apprehension. 
The  true  cause,  however,  of  this,  is.  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  degradation  of  our  nature,  by  the 
introduction  of  moral  guilt  generally,  and  the  con- 
viction of  it  in  our  own  conscience  in  particular. 
Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  fall,  held  personal  and 
familiar  intercourse  fearUnly  with  their  Maker ; 
but  no  sooner  were  they  become  transgressors, 
than  they  became  also  the  subjects  of  terror,  at 
the  thocght  of  meeting  Him  in  the  garden ;  and 
''hid  themselves  from  His  presence  amongst  the 
trees." 

How  different  an  aspect  would  this  world  have 
presented  had  man  continued  in  a  state  of  in- 
nocence !  Permitted  to  hold  personal'  intercourse 
with  his  Maker,  and  those  exalted  beings  who  in- 
habit the  realms^of  light,  but  who  are  allowed  to 
range  this  world ;  himself  placed  nearly  upon  an 
equality  with  these  latter,  and  destined  hereafter  to 
*]ive,  like  them,  for  ever  in  a  condition  of  still 
'  higher  felicity ;  beholding  and  adoring  the  infinite 

*  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  comprehending  the 

*  vastness  and  grandeur  of  his  works ;  enjoying, 
^  through  a  medium  adapted  to  ethereal  and  im- 
material natures,  those  refined  pleasures  which 
spiritual  beings  alone  can  fully  appreciate,  and 
void  of  all  fear  or  apprehension,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  a  sense  of  guilt ;  his  existence  would 
hence  have  been  one  of  unclouded  and  unalloyed 
happiness.  Earth  would  have  presented  a  proto- 
type of  heaven,  time  would  have  been  but  the 
vestibule  to  eternity,  and  his  translation  from  one 
to  the  other  would  have  been  but  a  change  in  the 
degree,  not  in  the  perfection,  of  his  bliss. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  man  in  Paradise 


before  the  fall ;  and  although,  upon  that  eient,  t 
sense  of  guilt  produced  such  fear  at  the  thought  of 
meeting  his  offended  Maker,  as  led  him  for  the 
moment  to  seek  to  hide  himself,  if  possible,  fna 
His  presence,  we  have  no  reason  to  rappoae^ 
although  the  direct  personal  intercourse  with  Hin 
had  ceased,  that  it  was  not,  in  another  fonn,  I^ 
newed  upon  his  repentance.  We  have  noerkksM 
to  show  that  our  first  parents  became  at  onee  n 
utterly  depraved  in  ohancter  as  to  han  kat  tin 
privilege  or  the  desire  of  that  spiritual  oommnun 
with  Him  through  a  mediator,  whieh  vas  nb» 
quently  vouchsafed  to  the  patriarchs,  prophetic  lad 
apostles,  and  which,  in  a  lesser  degree^  has  beea 
enjoyed  by  believers  in  all  ages  of  the  ebvrek. 
The  covenant  made  with  them  immediatdy  rabn- 
quent  to  the  fall  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  soch  vas 
not  the  case ;  and  that,  although  they  had  bj  tkor 
disobedience  become  transgressors,  and  therefon 
unfit  to  hold  iireet  intercourse  with  the  Deity, 
their  repentance  gained  them,  by  virtue  of  tk 
covenant,  access  to  his  presence  Uirougfa  a  oediilor. 
And  thus  has  communion  between  God  iitd  his 
creature  man  been  mauUaimed  ever  riaoB. 

Nor  has  this  intercourse  been  always  ooofiud 
to  the  ordinary  means  of  approaching  the  Diriie 
being  by  the  exercise  of  prayer  and  praise.  Ob 
various  occasions,  visible  manifestations  of  spiritiul 
agency  between  the  Creator  and  the  oreatare  hin 
taken  place.  Innumerable  instances  are  reoonled 
in  Scripture  of  such  apparitions ;  proving  botk  the 
existence  of  spiritual  beings,  the  immoKal^of 
the  soul,  and  the  latent  possession  of  that  mesUl 
vision,  by  means  of  whidi  such  spiritual  ageoe;  is 
discerned.  It  is  to  these  cases  wc  shill  not 
direct  our  attention,  as  affording  illustratioBS  of  the 
nature  of  spiritual  intercourse,  and  of  the  mtdiom 
by  which  it  is  conducted. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  oomnraaiB 
between  the  Divine  Being  and  our  first  ptrwb, 
before  their  fall,  was  direct  and  familiar.  ff« 
know  not  how  long  this  continued,  the  Scriptnw 
being  wholly  silent  on  the  subject.  But  we  bo» 
that  immediately  upon  the  fall,  the  idcaof  thtf 
communion  became  painful  to  them.  They  vtK 
sensible  of  their  degradation  and  guilt,  and  ku^ 
to  appear  in  His  presence  who  still  soogbt  ihea 
out.  The  interview  that  succeeded,  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  of  a  personal  nature;  and  oa 
that  occasion,  the  appointment  of  a  mediator  «s 
announced  at  the  same  moment  with  the  enne  b- 
fiioted  upon  their  disobedience,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Divine  presence  in  pcrsoaal  iatff- 
course.  . 

The  case  of  Cain  is  the  next  thatprescnisi^j 
and  we  infer,  from  the  words  in  the  14th  aadlBtt 
verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis.  **»*  'PjJ 
the  commission  of  his  crime,  Cain  also  had  herf 
intercourse,  in  one  form  or  other,  with  his  Makff. 
"  Behold  !"  said  he  (verse  14th), "  thou  hast  dnfo 
me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  entt.  «*» 
from  %  face  ehaU  I  be  kidP  And  again  (renj 
16th)—"  And  Cain  went  oat  from  the  prowec  a 
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the  Lord/'  &c.  We  learn  from  tliese  passages, 
that  up  to  this  interview.  Gain  had  enjoyed  the 
same  interconrse  with  the  Divine  Being  as  Adam 
and  Eve ;  but  the  heinous  crime  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  and  his  subsequent  impenitence,  caused 
the  withdrawal  from  him  of  those  spiritual  per- 
ceptions bj  means  of  which  that  intercourse  had 
been  sustained. 

From,  this  period  of  our  fallen  humanitj,  the 
communion  between  God  and  his  creature  man 
has  been  effected  through  the  interposition  of  a 
mediator;  and  those  visible  manifestations  vouch- 
Bafed  at  yarious  times  to  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets under  the  old  dispensation,  and  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Saviour  under  the  new,  were,  as  we 
apprehend,  through  the  same  spiritual  agency,  and 
by  means  of  the  same  mental  faculty.  And,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  some  of  the  most  remarkable  iustr.noes 
recorded,  the  vision  of  the  apparition  was  confined 
to  those  for  whose  special  benefit^  or  otherwue,  it 
was  intended.  The  most  striking  of  these  cases, 
perhaps,  is  that  of  the  young  man,  the  servant  of 
the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.,  17),  who,  having 
expressed  his  fears  on  account  of  the  multitude  of 
the  Assyrian  army  which  had  invested  the  city  in 
which  the  prophet  resided,  Elisha  prayed — "Lord, 
I  pray  thee  open  his  eyes,  that  he  may  see.  And 
the  Lord  opened  the  young  man's  eyes  and  he  saw, 
and  behold !  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses,  and 
chariots  of  fire,  round  about  EUsha."  This,  we 
conceive,  was  a  temporary  restoration  of  mental 
vision  for  a  specific  purpose ;  affording  at  the  same 
time  convincing  evidence  to  the  believer,  that  we 
are  surrounded  with  spiritual  beings,  invisible  to 
the  corporeal  senses,  and  only  to  be  discerned  by 
an  impartation  or  restoration  of  a  faculty  of  which 
sin  has  deprived  us. 

The  case  of  Saul  in  his  interview  with  the  spirit 
of  Samuel,  through  the  agency  of  the  Witch  of 
Endor,  is  another  instance  of  the  temporary  restor- 
ation of  this  faculty.  (I  Samuel  xxviii.,  11 — 
20).  In  this  case,  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
art  used  by  the  woman ;  probably  something  an- 
alogous to  mesmerism  or  clairvoyance,  which,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  was  practised  in  ancient  times,  by 
the  Eastern  Magi  and  other  sorcerers.  Of  the  precise 
nature,  however,  of  this  vision,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  enable  us  to  judge,  nor  of  the  witch's 
proceedings  to  procure  the  vision.  But  we  do 
learn,  from  yarious  portions  of  Scripture,  that 
^i//  wu  aitaehed  io  all  tuck  aitempU  to  pry  into 
Ike  teereii  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible  world,  by 
whatever  means  it  is  aooomplished,  and  that,  under 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  practice  of  exorcising  spirits,  or 
of  witchcraft,  was  punished  with  death. 

Of  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  after  his  re- 
surrection, we  have  the  most  circumstantial  evi- 
dence ;  and  from  the  accounts  given  by  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  XV.,  5 — S,  and  several  other  passages,  we 
infer  that  he  was  only  seen  by  his  disciples,  and 
not  by  the  people  at  large.  This  was  still  more 
clearly  shown  after  his  ascension,  in  the  cases  both 
of  Sail],  and  of  the  proto^martyr,  Stephen.    On  the 


former  occasion  Saul  alone,  of  aU  the  party,  saw 
the  Saviour,  although  they  all  heard  the  voice 
(Acts  ix.,  4—9).  That  it  was  by  mental  sight 
only  that  Saul  beheld  him,  the  narrative  warrants 
us  to  believe ;  for  such  was  the  brightness  of  the 
apparition,  that  his  bodily  sight  was  blasted  by  it 
for  the  time,  whilst,  with  the  mental  eye,  he  re* 
cognised  the  glorified  body  of  the  Saviour. 

The  case  of  Stephen  was  equally  striking  and 
clear.  He  alone,  of  the  whole  multitude,  Iwheld 
"  the  heavens  open,  and  the  Saviour  standing  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.*'  (AcU  viL,  6$  56.)  Had 
this  apparition  been  visible  to  his  bodily  sense,  it 
would  have  been  so  also  to  that  of  the  spectators 
>  of  his  execution. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  Peter,  recorded  in  Acts  xii., 
7 — 13,  less  conclusive  in  this  respect.  The  fact 
of  the  mental  vision  being  alone  in  exercise  it 
plainly  to  be  inferred  from  the  narrative.  The 
apparition  in  this  case  was  "  an  angel,"  and  Peter 
was  sleeping  bound  between  two  soldiers,  and  the 
keepers  were  at  their  posts  "before  the  door»*' 
watching  the  prisoners.  Yet  Peter  was  relieved 
from  his  chains,  rose,  passed  through  the  several 
doors  of  the  prison,  without  being  perceived  by  any 
of  them,  and,  apparently  in  a  state  of  somnambulisms 
followed  his  spiritual  conductor  "  through  one 
street,"  when  the  angel  left  him,  and  he  began  "  to 
come  to  himself." 

Many  more  such  cases  might  be  selected  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  equally  conclu- 
sive, in  our  view  of  them,  as  to  the  reality,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  a  world  of  spirits  on  this  earth,  invi- 
sible to  the  corporeal  sense,  and  only  perceptible 
to  the  mental  eye  by  a  special  impartation  of  power ; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  this  mental  faculty,  though 
lost  to  us  as  a  common  attribute  of  our  nature  by 
the  fall,  has,  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  been 
temporarily  restored ;  amd  that,  in  all  such  cases 
of  apparitions,  the  mental  vision  alone  was  the 
medium  by  which  spiritual  beings  have  been  ''dis- 
cerned.*' Our  next  inquiry  is,  whether  this  sixth 
sense  or  faculty  is  still  latent  ixT  the  human  con- 
stitution, whether  it  is  ever  involuntarily  manifested 
and  exercised,  and  how  far  it  is  capable  of  being 
restored  temporarily  by  artificial  means,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Witch  of  Endor. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  intercourse  has 
been  held  between  the  material  and  spiritual  world 
— namely,  by  dreams  and  by  visions.  We  shall 
adduce  instances  of  each,  confining  ourselves  to 
those  which  are  the  best  authenticated,  and  about 
which,  from  the  number  and  respectability  of  the 
testimonies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth* 

First, — ^With  regard  to  dreams,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  premise  that  we  have  no  certain  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  these  singular  impulses  of  the 
imagination.  Dr.  Hibbert,  who  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject, ascribes  both  dreams  and  visions,  but  especially 
the  latter,  solely  to  a  morbid  temperament  of  the 
system,  producing  certain  sensations^  effected  hj 
objeots  actually  presented  to  the  organa  of  sense  ; 
and  that  spectral  illusions,  whether  sleeping  or 
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irakmg,  are  nothing  more  than  recollected  images 
of  the  mind;  and  apparitions  9x^  ** past feelingB 
rwavaied'*  hy  means  of  sensations  prodaced  by  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  system.  And  yet,  this 
same  writer  addnces  cases  of  apparitions  which  it 
is  impossible  to  account  for  on  his  own  principle. 
Let  Uie  reader  judge  of  the  cases  we  shall  now 
place  before  him,  with  the  authorities  on  which, 
they  are  related. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  "  BhMsk- 
wood's  Magazine**  for  June^  1826 : — 

"  Stb» — Being  in  company  the  other  day  when 
ti  e  conyersation  turned  upon  dreams,  I  related  one 
of  which*  as  it  happened  to  my  own  father,  I  can 
answer  for  the  perfect  truth.    About  the  year- 

17ai,  my  father,  Mr.  D ,  of  K ,  in  the 

county  of  Cumberland,  came  to  Edinburgh  to  enter 
the  classes.  Haiing  the  advantage  of  an  uncle  in 
the  regiment  then  in  the  Castle,  he  remained  under 
the  protection  of  his  uncle  and  aunt»  Major  and 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  during  the  winten    When  spring 

arriyed,  Mr.  D and  three  or  four  young  gen* 

tlemen  from  England  (his  intimates)  made  parties 
to  visit  all  the  neighbouring  places  about  Edinburgh, 
as  Eosslyn,  Arthur's  Seat,  Craig  Millar,  &c.  ftc. 
Coming  home  one  eyening  from  one  of  theae  places^ 

Mr.  D- said — •  We  have  made  a  party  to  go 

a  fishing  to-morrow  to  Inchkeith,  if  the  morning  is 
fine,  and  have  bespoke  our  boat.  We  shall  be  oiT 
at  six.*  Mrs.  GnSfiths  had  not  long  been  in  bed 
and  asleep,  when  she  screamed  out,  in  the  most 
violent  agitation,  '  The  boat  is  sinking !  save,  oh 
save  them  !'  The  Major  awoke  her,  and  said — 
•Were  you  uneasy  about  the  fisldng  party P' 
'  0  no,*  she  said, '  I  have  not  since  thought  of  it.* 
She  then  composed  herself,  and  soon  fell  asleep 
again.  In  about  another  hour,  she  cried  out,  in  a 
dreadful  fright — 'I  see  the  boat  is  going  down  !* 
The  Major  again  awoke  her,  and  she  said — '  It  was 
owing  to  the  other  dream  I  had,  for  I  feel  no  un- 
easiness about  it.'  After  some  conversation,  they 
both  fell  into  a  sound  sleep ;  but  no  rest  could  be 
obtained  for  her.  In  the  most  extreme  agony  she 
again  screamed  out — '  They  are  gone !  the  boat  is 
sunk !'     When  the  Major  -awoke  her,  she  said — 

'  Now  I  cannot  rest ;  Mr.  D must  not  go, 

for  I  feel  I  should  be  miserable  till  his  return — the 
ihought  of  it  would  almost  kill  me.*  She  instantly 
arose,  threw  on  her  dressing-gown,  went  to  his 
bedside — for  his  room  was  next  her  own — and 
with  great  difficulty  she  got  his  promise  to  remain 
at  home.  '  But  what  must  I  say  to  my  young 
f rjends,  whom  I  have  promised  to  meet  at  Leith  tX 
six  o'clock  ?'  '  With  great  truth  you  may  say  your 
aunt  is  ill — for  I  am  so  at  present.  Consider,  you 
are  an  only  son,  under  my  protection,  and  should 
anything  happen  to  you,  it  would  be  my  death.' 
Mr.  D—  immediately  rose  and  wrote  a  note  to 
his  friends,  saying  he  was  prevented  joining  them, 
and  sent  his  servant  with  it  to  Leith.  The  morn- 
ing came  in  most  beautiful,  and  continund  so  till 
three  o'clock,  when  a  violent  storm  arose,  and  in 
an  instant  the  boat  went  to  the  bottom,  with  all 


tLat  were  in  it,  and  they  were  never  heard  of  not^ 
nor  was  any  part  of  the  boat  ever  seen.  I  oftes 
heard  the  story  from  my  father,  who  ilviys  added 
— '  It  has  not  made  me  8uperstition^  hot  viUi 
awful  gratitude  I  never  can  forget  that  my  life,  by 
Providence,  was  saved  by  a  dream.  ^M.  C^ 
Prince's-street,  Edinboigh,  May,  1826." 

The  following  case  occurred  when  the  viiier 
was  a  boy,  and  all  the  eiroumstanees  took  plm 
under  bis  own  knowledge : — 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Neale,  a  oattbjobber, 

lived  at  A ,  in  Norfolk.    He  was  a  nao  o( 

dissipated  and  intemperate  habits^  spendisg  wA 
of  his  time  in  puUic-hooaes,  and  seldom  laving 
until  intoxicated.  On  one  occasion  he  hidbecs 
drinking  at  a  house  at  L— ^bridge,  and  left  it 
eleven  o'clock  at  night*  completely  drank.  Tbe 
innkeeper  tried  to  persuade  him  to  stop  all  sight, 
as  he  had  to  cross  a  wide  river  in  his  road  lioiae; 
but  he  persisted  in  his  determination,  sod  set  off 
on  horseback  to  go  about  two  or  three  miles. 

The  next  morning  his  horse  was  foond,  saddled 
and  bridled,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tk  rim 
through  which  he  h4d  to  pass,  in  a  famjard  whkk 
was  the  thoroughfare.  It  was  at  once  sapposed 
that  Neale  was  drowned,  and  parties  were  emj^ed 
to  drag  the  river  above  and  below  the  ford ;  bit 
no  body  was  discovered,  nor  could  asy  tidings  be 
learned  of  him,  except  that  he  had  left  tk  pibl» 
house,  in  the  state  described,  at  a  hde  hour. 

About  noon,  the  farmer  in  whose  yard  the  bone 
was  found  came  to  the  writer's  father— vboM 
estate  joined  the  farmer's  land — to  ooosdt  aboat 
the  affair,  the  writer  also  being  present  Whil^ 
they  were  conversing,  another  man  came  ap,  vbo 
was  a  stranger,  and  asked  if  one  of  the  gentleDea 

was  Mr.  C P     "  Yes,"  said  the  writer's  fathff, 

"my  name  is  C ;  what  do  you  want  with  ■«?" 

"Well,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  aoppoaeyoa  rA 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  came  here  in  eonseqaeneeofi 
dream  I  had  last  night.  I  dreamt  that  I  at  a 
man  fall  off  hia  horse  in  the  river  opposite  jor 
meadows,  and  he  was  drowned."    "That'awt 

remarkable,"  aaid  Mr.  C ;   "we  wen  jas* 

talking  about  a  person  that  is  lost,  and  ve  belien 
he  is  drowned ;  but  we  can't  disoorer  the  bodj." 
"  Well,"  said  the  stranger  again,  "  then  if  mj  ditaa 
is  right,  I  think  I  can  take  you  to  tbe  very  spot 
where  he  lies,  for  I  know  your  meadows,  aod  hn 
the  very  place  in  my  eye."  Tbe  whole  partf, 
including  the  writer,  then  foUowtd  tbe  stnogtr, 
who  went  straight,  as  if  a  line  had  been  dnvv,  to 
the  river  side,  and  there,  at  about  four  jarde  fwa 
the  bank,  lay  the  body  of  Neale,  tbe  witcr  not 
being  more  than  three  feet  deep. 

An  inqueat  was,  of  course,  held,  and  sospicica 
having  attached  to  tbe  stranger,  a  searcbiBguKpu? 
was  instituted  into  the  truth  of  his  story,  wheoit 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  correct  He  •» » 
labouring  man*  and  having  gone  to  bed  earif  the 
evening  before,  he  had  thrice  awoke  hia  wife  to 
tell  her  that  he  saw  a  man  drowned  opposite  llr* 
C.'s  meadows;  and  the  next  monu^g he eoold sot 
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rest  until  he  had  gone  to  inqoire  about  it.  His 
ionocenoe,  too,  was  oonfinned  bj  the  facts  of 
Neale*s  watch  and  purse  being  found  in  the  pockets 
of  the  corpse,  and  there  being  no  marks  of  yiolenoe 
about  the  body.  Under  the  circumstances  there- 
fore, the  jury  returned  a  yerdiot  of  accidental 
death,  exonerating  the  man  from  all  suspicion. 

Oar  next  account  is  taken  from  the   Timei 
newspaper  of  Sept.  8, 1826,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"On  Sunday  last,  a  respectable  young  man, 
named  James  Williams,  residing  in  King-street,  St. 
George's  in  the  east,  while  on  a  party  of  pleasure 
with  some  friends,  was  drowned  near  Barking. 
On  the  nights  of  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
preceding  his  death,  he  was  haunted  by  the  most 
fearful  dreams,  which  presented  appalling  pictures 
of  drowning  in  every  yariety  of  shapes,  and  with 
all  ims^able  terrifying  accompaniments.  The 
first  dream  he  paid  little  attention  to ;  neither  did 
he  take  much  notice  of  the  second.  But  the  third, 
in  consequence  of  its  repetition,  making  a  deep 
impression  on  lis  mind,  he  communicated  it  to  his 
sister.  She,  knowing  the  engagement  he  had 
made  the  next  day,  and  his  intention  of  going  on 
the  water,  made  use  of  the  strongest  and  most 
sisterly  arguments  to  dissuade  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. All  entreaties  were,  however,  without  effect. 
He  still,  though  somewhat  staggered,  determined 
to  keep  his  engagement,  and  not  disappoint  his 
friends ;  and  asked  what  would  be  thought  of  him 
if  he  were  to  assign  an  idle  dream  as  an  excuse  for 
his  absence  ?  His  mind,  notwithstanding,  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  conviction  that  what  was  intended 
as  a  day  of  pleasure,  would  eventually  prove  one 
of  monrning,  and  fatal  to  him.  He,  therefore, 
told  his  sister  that  should  the  catastrophe  which  he 
anticipated  take  place,  let  his  body  be  ever  so  long 
in  the  water,  it  would  be  recognised  by  certain 
narks  on  his  dress.  He  then  punched  three  letters 
on  each  of  his  shoes,  which  he  pointed  out  to  his 
sister,  and  set  forward  on  his  ill-fated  expedition. 
Boats  are  dragging  in  all  directions  for  his  body, 
which  has  not  yet  been  found.'* 

The  following  case  occurred  to  the  writer  him- 
self; and  as  the  dream  it  refers  to  was  probably 
the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  three  children,  he 
makes  no  scruple  of  inserting  it. 

A  near  relation  of  the  writer's  was  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  a  family  residing  in  D— — ,  who 
also  had  a  country  house  amidst  the  beautiful 
mountain  scenery  of  the  county  of  W 
Our  friend  (a  young  lady)  was  occasionally  invited 
to  ipen^  a  few  weeks  at  this  latter  place,  from 
whence  they  made  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood* 
which  abounds  in  the  most  picturesque  and  ro« 
mantio  scenery.  During  the  winter  of  1860,  the 
writer  dreamed  that  his  relative  was  on  a  visit  to 
this  family,  and  that  they  made  an  excursion  to  the 
monntains ;  that  on  ascending  one  of  them,  they 
had  alighted  from  the  cars  on  a  level  spot,  in- 
clinuig  a  little  towards  the  edge,  beyond  which 
was  an  abrupt  precipice  several  hundred  feet  in 
depth.    Upon  alighting  on  this  spot,  three  of  the 


children  commenced  running  down  the  slope 
towards  the  brink  of  the  precipice— when,  such  was  * 
the  agitation  of  the  writer  at  the  danger  they  were 
in,  that  he  awoke  just  as  they  reached  the  edge. 

Thu  dream  he  told  to  the  young  lad/  the  next 
morning ;  but  as  she  had  no  prospect  for  many 
months  of  realising  any  portion  of  the  dream,  the 
recollection  of  it  wholly  passed,  for  the  time,  from 
the  minds  of  both. 

In  the  following  autumn,  however,  our  friend 
was  invited  dovm  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  W-  , 
and  one  day  a  party  was  made  up  to  ride  to 
the  mountains.  One  part  of  their  route  was  so 
exceedingly  steep,  that  all  had  to  leave  the  cars  and 
climb  up  to  the  more  aooessible  part.  On  reaching 
this,  they  came  to  a  level  green  spot,  radiating 
about  twenty  yards  from  the  abrupt  rock  and  finish- 
ing with  a  sharp  edge,  over  which  was  a  steep 
precipice. 

As  soon  as  the  children  found  themselves  on 
level  ground,  three  of  them,  of  whom  our  friend  had 
charge,  commenced  running  down  the  slope.  She 
saw  the  danger,  and  instantly  the  dream  recurred, 
/or  the  first  time,  to  her  memory,  in  all  its  terrors. 
She  screamed  out,  which  caused  the  children  to 
turn  round ;  and  fearing  that  she  had  been  hurt, 
they  came  back  to  her,  and  thus  were  saved — ^for 
such  was  the  impetus  they  had  gained  by  running, 
and  so  near  were  they  to  the  brink,  that  had  they 
gone  half  a  dozen  steps  further,  nothing  could 
have  saved  them.  Upon  calling  to  mind  the  de- 
scription that  had  been  given  of  the  spot  in  the 
dream,  and  comparing  it  with  the  one  actually 
before  her  eyes,  she  found  it  corresponded  in  the 
minutest  particulars,  although  the  writer  had  never 
seen  or  heard  any  description  of  the  locality ;  and 
whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  that  caused 
the  dream,  it  must  be  considered  as  the  means, 
under  Providence,  of  saving  the  lives  of  the 
three  children. 

One  more  ease  shall  oonolude  our  relations  under 
the  head  of  dreams. 

"A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Lancaster,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy, 
and  who  lived  in  Warwick-court,  Holbom,  a  few 
years  ago,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  her  speech. 
She  had,  at  the  time  this  happened,  the  best 
medical  adrice  the  city  of  London  could  afford, 
without  the  desired  effect.  One  night  she  dreamed 
(about  four  years  ago),*  that  she  saw  the  figure  of 
an  angel,  who  told  her  if  she  went  to  Bath,  she 
would  recover  her  speech.  In  the  morning  she 
oommunicated  her  dream  to  her  father,  who  was 
then  living.  He  hiughed  at  her  dream,  and  being 
a  roan  who  paid  but  little  respect  to  these 
nocturnal  admonitions,  the  journey  to  Bath  was 
refused.  Upon  the  death  of  her  father,  which 
happened  a  short  time  after,  she  had  a  dream  of  a 
similar  nature.  Being  then  her  own  mistress,  she 
determined  upon  a  visit  to  that  place.  The  day 
she  arrived  at  Bath,  while  she  was  sitting  at  dinner 


*  This  wM  abont  the  end  of  the  laat  oeatuy. 
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with  a  female  friend,  who  had  aooompanied  her  on 
the  journey,  ffhe  snddenly  screamed  oat  and  fell 
from  her  chair  in  a  fit.  Medical  assistance  was 
immediately  procured,  and  when  she  recovered,  to 
the  astonishment  of  her  friend,  she  spoke  as  well  as 
ever ;  infonning  all  present^  that  whilst  she  was  at 
dinner,  she  saw  before  her  the  same  figure  of  an 
angel  that  had  admonished  her  to  go  to  Bath. 
This  huly  is  now  living,  perfectly  recovered  in  her 
speech,  which  can  be  testified  by  many  medical 
men  whom  she  was  under  during  the  loss  of  it.'* 
Second. — ^We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  in- 
stances of  the  vision  of  apparitions ;  a  subject 
which  presents  far  more  difficulties  than  that  of 
dreams,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  solved 
upon  the  same  principle,  namely,  the  existence  of 
spirits,  and  the  presence  amongst  us  of  spiritual 
beings.  If  we  believe  this — and  none  but  con- 
finned  infidels  and  materialists  call  it  in  question — 
the  subject  then  resolves  itself  into  the  possibility 
of  these  beings  becoming  visible  to  us.  On  this 
point  we  would  repeat,  that  the  Scriptures  are  full 
of  instances  of  such  apparitions,  and  of  communi- 
cations, through  their  agency,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  this  lower  world ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  what  has  happened  may  not  happen 
again,  nor  have  we  any  reasonable  ground  to  think 
it  impossible.  The  argument  that  the  age  of  mi- 
racles has  gone  by  for  ever,  does  not  apply  to 
these  cases  at  all  The  faculty  of  *'  discerning 
spirits  "  is  but  the  restoration  of  what  was  once 
common  to  our  nature,  and  not  the  creation  or 
impartation  of  something  which  did  not  before 
exist,  which  latter  would  constitute  a  miracle. 
Thus,  the  turning  water  into  wine,  the  instanta- 
neous healing  of  the  sick,  the  raising  of  the  dead 
to  life,  the  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind,  the 
marvellous  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
with  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  our  Saviour,  were 
essentially  miracles,  because  they  went  beyond  the 
order  of  nature,  and  produced  effects  without  an 
adequate  cause,  or  infinitely  beyond  the  means 
apparent  to  the  spectator.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  question  before  us.  Admit  the  existence 
of  spiritual  beings,  and  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural 
account  of  their  appearance,  and  the  pomhiliiy, 
and  thence  the  probabilUy,  of  a  similar  occurrence 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  The  essential 
difference,*'  says  a  modem  writer^  "of  the  mental 
and  corporeal  natures  which  compose  our  present 
state  of  existence,  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  pro- 
bable that  there  may  occasionally  be  permitted  to 
take  place,  some  mental  communications,  usually 
termeid  spectral  impressions,  independent  of,  and 
not  infiuenced  by,  the  agency  of  our  external 
organs  of  sense,  the  media  of  material  intercourse 

in  this  lower  sphere  of  temporal  abode An 

apparition  is  that  only  which  is  susceptible  of  men- 
tal perception,  and  not  subject  to  corporeal  proof ; 
an  iUution  is  a  visible  deception  or  misconception 
of  material  objects,'*  producing  "phantasms" 
which  are  "  fancies  of  the  mind.  Such  is  the 
essential  difference  between  aa  optical  delusion  of 


the  material  senses,  and  the  mental  pcroeption  ot 
a  supernatural  appearance."*  We  shsll  now  ad- 
duce some  well  autheaiieated  eases  of  appsritiooi. 

"  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Handcock,  vho 
commanded  the  Norfolk  Ea^t  iBdiaman  imm 
years  ago,  was  dining  at  the  Cape  oC  Good  Hope 
with  a  number  of  friends;  and  was  obserred  to 
rise  from  table  and  look  a  conaiderablo  time  out  of 
the  window.  When  he  returned  to  his  wat,  thtj 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  remarkable  tbt 
made  him  rise  so  suddenly,  and  attracted  bis  notice! 
He  replied  by  asking  them  if  they  bad  not  ob- 
served a  lady  look  into  the  room  P  Tbej  dedand 
they  had  not,  and  told  him  he  was  dreaming.  <It 
makes  so  strong  an  impression  on  m;  mind,'  said 
he,  'that  I  will  immediately  note  the  cireamstastt 
in  my  memorandum  book.  I  can  assare  joa  tkeie 
was  one,  and  it  was  atf  toifif,  and  *  be  added,  *m 
wilLall  much  oblige  me,  if  you  also  will  enter  it  u 
well.*    To  humour  him,  they  did  so. 

"On  his  return  to  England,  an  intinute  fiiend 
of  his  went  into  the  Downs,  where  the  Norfolk 
then  was,  to  communicate  to  him  the  mebiicholj 
news  of  his  wife's  death.  The  instant  he  sav  hia 
come  on  board,  he  told  him  he  knew  tbe  oeosioi 
of  it.  '  My  wife,'  said  the  Captain,  •  is  de«l,  «d 
died  on  auch  a  day,  and  at  such  an  hoar,'  aecout- 
ing  for  the  difference  in  the  longitude.  Bis  fnead 
was  astonished,  and  asked  him  by  what  means  be 
got  intelligence  of  her  death  P  *  I  will  inforiD  jw 
directly,'  said  the  Captain,  and  went  to  bi«  setB- 
tary,  and  produced  the  memorandum  he  bid  nade 
at  the  time  at  the  Cape,  when  he  saw  tbe  appari- 
tion. There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  bad 
this  relation  from  Captain  Handoock's  on 
mouth.*' — Apparitum  DemonHrations  ^  ik  Sottt 
Immarialify.     1799. 

The  character  of  the  late  Lord  1  » 

in  ihe  hourly  remembrance  of  too  many  to  need 
any  notice  of  him,  further  than  obserring  that  la 
excessive,  inordinate  passion  for  the  fair  sex,  nd 
sentiments  closely  approximatbg  to  tbe  eeeptidaa 
of  the  time,  tended  to  throw  a  dark  sbsde  ow 
superiority  of  manners,  and  brilliancy  of  tsleits. 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted  should  have  bees  » 
intemperately  allied. 

Two  nights  previous  to  his  death,  it  sppeos 
from  an  account  given  by  a  relation  of  tbe  Bobl^ 
man,  "that  on  his  retiring  to  bed  after  his  Mi- 
vant  was  dismissed,  and  his  light  extingoBlxd,  ks 
heard  a  noise  resembling  the  fluttering  <tf  &  don 
at  his  chamber  window.  This  atkacted  bis  stt^ 
tion  to  tbe  spot,  when,  looking  in  tbe  dir«eii<»  " 
the  sound,  he  saw  the  figure  of  an  uabippy  fe- 
male, whom  he  had  seduced  and  deserted,  sad  vk^ 
when  deserted,  had  put  -a  violent  end  to  ber  iwt 
standing  in  the  aperture  of  the  window  fromwbis 
the  fiutlering  sound  had  proceeded.  The  for«  •?■ 
proached  the  foot  of  the  bed,  tte  room  wis  pie- 


♦  «•  Put  Feelings  BenoTsted,"  ftc,  reply  to  Dr.  Bbtet 
t  We  make  the  extract  without  the  bum,  m  tto  ' 
stanees  hate  now  long  piaaed. 
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iernahuBlly  light,  the  objeets  in  the  chamber  were 
Sistinctlj  Tiflible.  Raiaing  her  hand  and  pointing 
to  the  dial  which  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  of  the 
chimney,  the  fignro,  with  a  aeyere  solemnity  of 
Toice  and  manner,  annonnced  to  the  appalled  and 
conscience-stricken  man,  that  in  that  yery  hour,  on 
the  third  day  of  the  yision,  his  life  and  his  sins 
would  be  terminated,  and  nothing  but  their  pnnish- 
ment  remain,  if  he  did  not  ayiul  himself  of  the 
warning  to  repentance  which  he  had  received.  The 
eye  of  the  dying  man  glanced  upon  the  dial;  the 
hand  was  on  the  stroke  of  twelve.  Again  the  apart- 
ment waa  inyolyed  in  total  darkness ;  the  warning 
spirit  disappeared,  and  bore  away  in  her  departure 
all  the  lightness  of  heart  and  buoyancy  of  spirits, 
ready  flow  of  wit  and  vivacity  of  manners,  which 
had  formerly  been  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the 
unhappy  being  to  whom  she  had  delivered  her 
tremendous  message.** 

It  appears,  from  another  account  given  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  upon  a  visit  to  his  lordship 
at  the  time  of  the  ooourrenoe,  (which  took  place 
in  the  year  1779),  in  company  also  with  several 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  noble  lord  had 
not  long  returned  from  Ireland,  that  after  the 
spectre  had  left  him  he  called  his  servant,  who 
slept  in  an  adjoining  closet,  and  who  found  his  mas- 
ter in  a  violent  agitation,  and  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion. 

The  circumstance  affected  his  lordship's  spirits 
all  the  next  day ;  and  the  third  day  he  said, 
while  at  breakfast  with  the  above  personages,  "  If  I 
live  over  to  night  I  shall  have  jockeyed  the  ghost, 
for  this  is  the  third  day."  At  that  time  the  party 
were  at  his  brdship's  residence  in  Berkeley-square, 
Wells-street,  but  immediately  after,  set  out  for 
Pitt-place,  where  they  had  not  long  arrived  when 
his  lordship  was  visited  with  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  to 
which  he  was  much  subject  After  a  short  interval 
he  rooovered.  He  dined  at  five  o'clock  that  day, 
and  went  to  bed  at  eleven,  when,  as  his  servant 
was  about  to  give  him  rhubarb  and  mint  water, 
his  lordship  perceiving  him  stir  it  with  a  toothpiek, 
called  him  a  slovenly  dog,  and  bid  him  fetch  a 
teaspoon.  But  on  the  man's  retnm,  he  found  his 
master  in  a  fit,  and  the  pillow  being  placed  high, 
his  ohin  bore  hard  upon  his  neck ;  when  the  ser- 
vant, instead  of  relieving  his  lordship  on  the  iustant 
from  his  perilous  situation,  ran  in  his  fright  and 
called  out  for  help ;  but  on  his  return  he  found  his 
krdship  dead. 

In  explanation  of  this  strange  tale,  it  is  said 
that  the  deceased  acknowledged  previous  to  his 
death,  that  the  woman  he  had  seen  was  the  mother 
of  two  Misses  A — s  who  resided  with  him,  whom, 
together  with  a  third  sister,  then  in  Ireland,  his 
lordship  had  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  mother, 
who  resided  near  his  country  residence  in  Shrop- 
shire. It  is  fuHher  sUted  that  she  died  of 
grief,  through  the  desertion  of  her  children,  at  the 
precise  time  when  the  female  vision  appeared  to 
his  lordship,  and  that  about  the  period  of  his  own 
disaolutbn,  a  person  answering  his  description. 


visited  the  bedside  of  the  late  M.  P.  A — s,  Esq., 
(who  had  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  hb  lord- 
ship in  his  revels)  and  suddenly  throwing  open  the 
curtains,  desired  Mr.  A.  to  come  to  him.  The 
latter,  not  knowing  that  his  lordship  had  returned 
from  IreUnd,  suddenly  got  up,  when  the  phantom 
disappeared.  Mr.  A.  frequently  declared  that  the 
alarm  cost  him  a  sharp  fit  of  illness ;  and  on  his 
subsequent  visits  to  Pitt-phice,  no  solicitation 
would  ever  prevail  on  him  to  take  a  bed  there,  but 
he  would  invariably  return,  however  late^  to  the 
Spread  Eagle,  Epsom,  for  the  night'* 

In  corroboration  of  the  main  facts  of  this  case 
Sir  N.  Wraxall  rehites,  that  four  years  after  the 
event,  he  visited  the  house  and  the  chamber  at 
Pitt-place,  in  which  it  occurred ;   and  that  at  the 

Dowager  Lady 's  house  he  had  frequently  seen 

a  painting  executed  by  her  ladyship  expressly 
to  commemorate  the  event.  In  it  the  dove  ap- 
pears at  a  window,  whilst  a  female  figure^  habited 
in  white,  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  announcing 
to  the  nobleman  his  dissolution.  This  picture 
was  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  every  part  of  it  was  faithfully  designed 
after  the  description  given  by  the  valet-de-ehambre 
who  attended  him,  and  to  whom  his  lordship  related 
all  the  circumstances. 

LOSD  X068MOSB. 
(Bg  Sir  Jmah  B^rrimffUm.) 

"  Lord  Bx>s8more  was  advanced  in  years,  but  I 
never  heard  of  his  having  a  single  day's  indispo- 
sition. He  bore,  in  his  green  old  age,  the  appear- 
ance of  robust  healtL  During  the  viceroyalty  of 
Earl  Hardwick,  Lady  Barrington,  at  a  drawing- 
room  in  Dublin  Castle,  met  Lord  Bjossmore.  He 
had  been  making  up  one  of  his  weekly  parties  for 
Mo.uut  Kennedy,  to  commence  the  next  day ;  and 
he  sent  down  orders  for  every  preparation  to  be 
made.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  of  the 
company.  'My  little  Trebenser,'  said  he,  ad- 
dressing Lady  Barrington  by  her  pet  name,  '  when 
you  go  home,  tell  Sir  Jonah  that  no  business  is  to 
prevent  him  from  bringing  you  down  to  dine  with 
me  to-morrow.  I  will  have  no  (/I  in  the  matter ; 
so  tell  him  that  come  he  muU*  She  promised 
positively  ;  and  on  her  return,  informed  me  .of  her 
engagement,  tc  which  I  at  once  agreed.  We:j- 
tired  to  our  chamber  about  twelve ;  and  towards 
two  in  the  morning,  I  was  awakened  by  a  sound 
at  short  intervals.  It  resembled  neither  a  voice 
nor  an  instrument ;  it  was  softer  than  any  voic^ 
and  wilder  than  any  music,  and  seemed  to  float  in 
the  air.  I  don't  know  wherefore,  but  my  heart 
beat  forcibly.  The  sound  became  still  more  plain- 
tive, till  it  almost  died  away  in  the  air,  when  a 
sudden  change,  as  if  excited  by  a  pang,  changed 
its  tone.  It  seemed  descending.  I  felt  every 
nerve  trembling.  It  was  not  a  natural  sound,  nor 
could  I  make  out  the  point  from  whence  it  came. 
At  length  I  awakened  Lady  Barrington,  who 
heard  it  as  well  as  myself.  She  suggested  that  it 
might  be  an  iBolian  harp ;  but  to  that  instroment 
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it  bore  no  nmilaritj,  it  was  altogether  a  difllereiit 
kind  of  sound.  My  wife  at  first  appeared  less 
agitated  than  I,  bat  subseqnenUj  she  was  more  so. 
We  now  went  to  a  large  window  in  our  bed-room, 
which  looked  directly  upon  a  small  garden  below. 
The  sonnd  seemed  then  obTiously  to  asoend  from  a 
grass  plot  immediately  below  oar  window.  It 
continned.  Lady  Barrington  reqnested  that  I 
woald  call  np  her  maid,  which  I  did,  and  she  was 
evidently  more  affected  than  either  of  us.  The 
sound  lasted  for  more  than  half  an  honr.  A.t  last, 
a  deep,  heavy,  throbbing  sigh  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  spot,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  but  low 
cry,  and  by  the  distinct  exclamation,  thrice  re- 
peated, ^Ronmore!  RMamortI  Eoumcre  t  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  own  feelings ;  in- 
deed, I  cannot.  The  maid  fled  in  terror  from  the 
window,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  prevailed  on 
Lady  Barrington  to  retire  to  bed.  Li  about  a 
minute  after  the  sound  died  gradaaUy  away,  until 
all  was  silent.  Lady  B.,  who  is  not  so  super- 
stitious as  I,  attributed  this  circumstance  to  a 
hundred  different  causes,  and  made  me  promise 
that  I  would  not  mention  it  next  day  at  Mount 
Kennedy,  since  we  should  probably  be  rendered 
laughing  stocks.  At  length,  wearied  with  specula- 
tions, wo  both  fell  into  a  sound  slumber. 


About  seven  the  next  mommg,  a  strong  tap  it 
my  chamber  door  awoke  me.  The  TSOQUMstioB  of 
the  past  night* s  adventure  roshed  into  my  mind, 
and  rendered  me  vety  unfit  to  be  taken  bysorpiise 
on  any  subject.  It  was  light.  I  went  io  the  door, 
when  my  faithful  servant,  Lawler,  exclaimed  on  the 
instant)  from  the  other  side-^'O,  Lord,  Sir!* 
'  What  is  the  matter  P'  said  I,  hurriedly.  «0,  Sir,* 
ejaculated  he,  *Lord  Roesmore's  footman  was  nn- 
ning  pMst  the  door  in  great  haste,  and  told  ne  in 
passing  that  my  Lord,  after  coming  home  finom  tie 
castle,  had  gone  to  bed  in  perfect  health;  hat  tint 
half  an  hour  after  two  this  morning,  his  own  ma 
hearii^  a  noise  in  his  master'a  bed  (he  slept  in  the 
same  room),  went  to  him,  and  found  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death ;  and  before  he  could  ilarm  the 
other  servants,  all  was  over.'' 

This  account  was  written  by  Sur  Jonah  Bimag- 
ton  himself,  and  he  adds,  "  I  oonjecture  nothiog,  I 
only  relate  the  incidents  as  uneguivoeal  maUm  9f 
/act.  Lord  Rossmore  was  actually  dying  tt  tk 
moment  I  heard  his  name  pronounced.  Let  soeptiei 
draw  their  own  conclusions.  Perhaps  nitml 
causes  may  be  assigned,  but  I  am  totally  nneqsil 
to  the  task. 

(To  U  amchded  m  our  mead.)  ] 
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TowA&DS  the  close  of  last  year,  after  some  months 
residence  in  the  East,  I  went  up  to  Constantinople 
with  two  friends,  as  we  were  unwilling  to  return 
to  England  without  having  seen  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  that  city.  We  had  originally  intended 
going  up  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  or  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Messageries  Imperiales ;  but  an  un- 
expected opportunity  oocuired,  of  which  we  were 
only  too  glad  to  avail  ourselves.  We  were  offered 
a  passage  in  an  English  transport,  which  was  to 
leave  Smyrna  in  a  few  days,  and  as  it  had  orders  to 
stop  at  some  of  the  principal  pUces  on  the  way, 
this  would  enable  us  to  see  much  that  was  inte- 
resting, and  which  otherwise  we  should  have 
missed.  The  voyage  to  Constantinople  is  usually 
performed  in  thirty-six  hours  by  the  mail  packets ; 
we  took  six  days  to  accomplish  it,  but  as  we  were 
not  pressed  for  time,  this  was  no  drawback.  We 
steamed  out  of  the  Bay  of  Smyrna  late  one  Satur- 
day evening,  as  the  setting  sun  illuminated  all  the 
beauties  of  that  most  lovely  place  the  last  time  for 
us.  Truly  may  it  be  termed  •*  la  belle  Srayma," 
The  passage  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  is  remark- 
ably narrow  and  tortuous,  but  ere  we  left  the 
Turkish  fort  which  commands  it,  the  swift  dark- 
ness of  an  Eastern  climate  fell  upon  land  and  sea, 
and  soon  shut  them  out  from  our  view. 

We  had  some  hundred  and  fifty  Bashi-Bazouks 
on  board,  who  had  been  transferred  from  a  French 


ship  to  ours.  The  French  had  found  great  dii- 
culty  in  managing  them ;  there  had  been  an  emente 
in  which  two  of  the  wild  men  bad  been  seferei; 
wounded,  and  were  obliged  to  be  left  ia  the  Eng- 
lish hospital.  Tlus  unfortunate  occurrence  had 
exasperated  the  rest ;  so,  when  Colonel  L — 
offered  to  take  them  up  in  the  transport  to  their 
phiee  of  destination — the  town  of  the  Binisaelb 
— his  offer  was  most  gladly  accepted  by  the  ItaA 
captain,  and  thus  the  middle  deck  of  onr  ship  vb 
crowded  with  these  most  piotaresqae-lDokiii; 
beings.  They  formed  a  curiomv  moti^  teaea* 
blage,  interesting  alike  to  the  artist  andthe  etkoo* 
legist.  There  were  negroes  from  Ethiopia  dark 
Egyptians,  Bedouin  Arabs,  some  of  the  moostiu 
tribes  of  Chritian  Druses,  besides  AlbtninU) 
Greeks,  and  Turks.  Some  appeared  mere  hoadb 
of  dirty  rags,  most  ingeniously  held  together  bf 
means  of  ropes;  others  wore  seaift  and  em- 
broidered garmenta,  which  might  have  tgoni 
gracefully  at  a  fancy  fair. 

My  friends  and  I  had  a  atem  cabin,  whidi  bad 
{he  advantage  of  two  remarkably  large  ash  via- 
dows ;  but  every  rose  has  its  thorn,  and  so  it  proved 
with  us.  The  screw  of  the  vessel  wis  diitcUj 
under  our  berths,  and  being  but  an  anziiiai;  oae, 
which  at  the  greatest  speed  could  only  pmfd  ^ 
huge  vessel  along  at  the  rate  of  sevm  knots  ta 
hour,   it  made   up,  after  the  manner  of  huoo 
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things,  for  want  of  power  by  ezcaaa  of  noise. 
Thnmp — thump — thump  all  night  long,  like  the 
hammers  worked  bj  steam  in  a  Sheflfield  manafao- 
tory,  so  that,  when  we  got  up  the  next  morning, 
oar  heads  felt  as  if  thej  were  oompletely  bruised. 

On  going  on  deck  after  breakfast  an  incident 
occnrred  whicb  serves  as  an  illustration  of  what  I 
said  before  abont  the  rich  costume  of  a  portion  of 
the  Bashi-Bazouks.  One  of  our  gentlemen  pas- 
sengers, with  a  ooTetousness  rather  feminine  than 
masculine,  had  become  enamoured  of  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  scarf  worn  by  an  Albanian,  and 
after  a  most  unorthodox  negociation,  he  sueoeeded 
in  persuading  the  owner  of  the  desired  piece  of 
finery  to  part  with  it.  He  brought  his  price  in 
triumph  to  the  upper  deck,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately attacked  by  all  present  for  tmfflcking  on 
Sonday,  and  was  obliged  to  defend  himtelf  with 
reasoning  which   was  more  amushig  than  logical. 

Daring  the  night  we  found  that  we  had  passed 
Mitjlene,  the  ancient  Lemnos;  and  that  island  was 
atill  Tiuble  to  the  south.  The  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
along  which  we  were  steaming*  extends  out  towards 
Mitjlene,  and  round  that  promontory  once  stood 
the  town  of  Assos.  As  we  sat  on  deck  that  quiet 
Sunday  morning,  it  was  interesting  to  turn  to  the 
writmgs  of  St.  Luke,  and  read  the  passages  which 
told  us  travellers  from  the  far  west*  how  we  were 
passing  orer  the  same  sesi,  which  more  than  eigh- 
teen hundred  years  ago,  bore  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  on  his  farewell  visit  to  the  churches,  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  thenceforward  were  to  see  his 
face  no  more.  To  the  north  of  Assos,  and  on  the 
sea  coast,  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Alexander 
Troas,  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  SUmbul  $  it  is 
nearly  opposite  to  the  isUnd  of  Tenedos,  which  we 
passed  about  noon  on  our  left.  Troas  is  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 
was  from  this  town  that  St.  Paul  set  sail  to  Mace- 
donia, and  after  his  second  sojourn  in  Greece  it 
was  to  Troas  that  he  returned.  It  was  here,  as 
the  farewell  service  was  prolonged  into  the  night, 
that  Eutyohus  fell  from  the  upper  .loft  in  heavy 
sleep,  but  was  restored  by  the  apostle.  There  is 
something  especially  touching  in  the  account  of 
the  parting  between  the  shepherd  and  his  newly 
formed  flock,  told  as  it  is  in  these  simple  words — 
"  When  therefore  he  was  come  up  again,  and  had 
broken  bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  while, 
even  till  break  of  day,  so  he  departed."  Yes,  and 
went  on  foot,  along  that  very  coast  that  we  were 
gazing  at,  to  Assos,  whilst  his  oompanions  took 
ship  to  meet  him  there.  The  site  of  Assos  is  now 
occupied  by  a  Turkish  village  called  Beirham,  and 
there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
spot  where  Troas  stood  is  now  covered  by  the 
beautiful  ialex,  which  abounds  in  Asia  Minor;  but, 
even  down  to  the  sea  shore,  ruined  columns  and 
architectural  fragments  testify  to  the  magnificent 
city  which  onoe  existed. 

During  the  after  part  of  the  day,  we  steamed 
through  a  portion  of  the  ^gcan  Sea,  with  very' 
different  associations,  both  past  and  present,  from 


those  which  had  occupied  our  minds  during  the 
morning.  To  the  north  of  Troas  there  is  a  large 
bay  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  coast,  and  shel- 
tered by  the  i^d  of  Tenedos.  This  is  the 
celebrated  Besika  Bay,  which  in  1854  received  the 
fleets  of  the  allies.  It  was  here  they  impatiently 
stayed  till  the  outrage  at  Sinope  called  them  from 
their  dull  repose  to  the  war  in  which  they  have 
borne  so  eminent  a  part.  We  were  also  skirt* 
ing;  during  the  afternoon,  the  classic  plains  of 
Troy,  whereon,  in  the  dim  old  times  when  gods 
were  supposed  to  take  personal  parts  in  the  battles 
of  men,  wasi  acted  that*  great  drama  #hich  has 
codie  down  to  us  in  Homer^s  i^ondrous  poem. 
There  are  many  disputes  amongst  the  learned  as  to 
the  exact  site  of  the  Ilium ;  it  was  enough  for  us 
that  that  coast  had  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Hector  and  Achilles;  that  this  sea  over  which  we 
were  passing  had  carried  the  band  of  avenging 
Greeks  to  wipe  out  their  national  disgrace  in  Tro- 
jan blood;  that  those  four  prominent  mounds  on 
that  wide  table  land  had  always  been  deemed  to 
mark  the  resting  plaoes  of  some  of  the  bravest 
sons,  of  heroic  Greece.  There  is  something 
deeply  interesting  in  seeing  places  which  by  name 
have  been  familiar  to  us  from  childhood  as  associa- 
ted with  past  history — to  see  how  hills,  and  plains^ 
and  seas;  remain  unchanged;  whihit  those  mighty 
men  who  have  stamped  these  various  localitiee 
with  undying  interest  have  all  passed  away. 

As  we  neared  the  entrance  to  the  Daidanelles^ 
the  scene  became  very  striking.  For  some 
time  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Samothraee  had 
been  visible  to  the  north-west.  On  the  right  hand 
the  table  land  of  Asia  Minor,  just  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Straits,  is  covered  with  windmills ;  the  cas- 
tle on  that  side  is  insignificant  compared  to  its  sis- 
ter fort  on  the  European  shores  which  looks  im« 
posing — indeed  the  whole  promontory  seemed 
bristling  with  forts.  Just  after  we  passed  these 
castles  and  entered  '*  the  broad  Hellespont,**  we 
had  a  most  lovely  picture  before  our  eyes  to  the 
west.  The  European  shore,  with  its  castle  and 
forts,  rose  up  from  the  blue  waters  in  front ;  behind 
was  the  rugged  and  varied  mountain  outline  of 
Imbros,  all  violet  imM  by  the  setting  sun,  whilst 
in  the  distance,  in  fairy-like  beauty,  rose  the  snow- 
capped mountain  peaks  of  Samotlurace ;  it  formed 
a  picture  which  I  shall  not  soon  forget.  Before 
we  reached  Renkioi  it  was  so  dark  that  we  could 
only  just  distinguish  the  white  huts  amidst  the 
surrounding  gloom.  Here  we  cast  anchor,  and  our 
enemy,  the  screw,  having  ceased  its  noise,  we  en- 
joyed a  night  of  uninterrupted  repose. 

The  next  morning  we  went  on  shore  to  see  the 
place.  In  the  summer  of  last  year  this  part  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  chosen  as  the  site  for  a  new 
British  civil  hospital.  The  land  at  this  part  of 
the  coast  is  flat  towards  the  shore,  from  which  it 
rises  by  gentle  slopes  and  lovely  valleys  to  the 
table  land  which  extends  to  the  plains  of  Troy. 
The  settlement  consists  entirely  of  %oodeu  huts, 
pamted  a  light  stone  colour,  with  corrugated  iron 
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or  zinc  roofs.  These  sre  doited  aboat  in  a&  ap« 
parently  uninhabited  coantcy — for  the  Turkish  Til- 
lage from  which  the  hospital  takes  its  name,  u 
situated  about  two  miles  off,  on  the  high  range  of 
land  above,  and  is  not  seen  from  the  shore.  The 
newness  of  the  huts,  the  yarious  heaps  of  wood 
and  coal,  and  other  things  Ijing  about — the  absence 
of  anj  building,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  known 
a  year's  wear,  made  us  think  Eenkioi  must  resem- 
ble a  prosperous  settlement  in  the  eolonies.  I^ear 
the  little  pier  were  huts  for  slaughter  houses, 
stores,  fto.,  &c. ;  on  a  considerable  slope  to  the 
right  of  the  place,  as  seen  from  the  shore,  stands 
the  house  of  the  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr. 
Parkes ;  on  the  extreme  left  are  the  huts  which 
form  the  hospital ;  whilst  between  these  two  points, 
some  near  the  water,  others  higher  up,  are  scat- 
tered the  cardboard  looking  residences  of  the 
medical  staff,  ladies,  and  nurses.  There  is  a  general 
mess-room,  a  wash-house,  and  other  offices.  We 
went  into  some  of  the  huts-*and  very  elegant, 
comfortable  little  habitations  they  make.  We 
Tinted  the  large  tank  which  has  been  constructed 
on  the  slope  aboTC  which  the  buildingn  stand,  to 
0nsure  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of  that  great 
desideratum  in  the  Sast — water.  Li  mounting  up 
to  see  this  cistern,  we  passed  the  cottages  of  the 
•rtiaans,  which  had  far  more  pretensions  to  garden 
decorations  than  any  others.  On  our  way  to  the 
hospital,  we  went  into  the  wash-house,  which  is 
fitted  up  with  all  the  modem  iroproTcments  for 
ftunlitating  labour,  and  which  must,  I  should  think, 
astonish  the  Greek  women  employed  therein.  The 
bospital  proper  consisted,  at  the  time  of  our  Tisit, 
ef  a  double  row  of  huts,  scTcn  on  each  side,  con- 
nected by  a  ooTcred  corridor.  Each  hut  has  a 
diTision  down  the  centre,  and  thus  forms  two 
wards ;  there  is  communication  between  the  two 
at  botk  ends^  and  at  the  entrance  are  two  small 
rooms,  where  4he  baths,  ftc,  are  kept»  and  where 
the  nurses  and  orderlies  dine.  The  huts  are  light, 
airy,  lofty,  and  dean,  and  being  made  of  new 
wood,  these  wsrds  offer  a  great  contrast  to  those 
in  the  other  British  hospitals  in  the  £ast,  which 
being  formed  out  of  Turkish  barracks,  with  poor 
wood  and  imperfect  workmanship,  do  little  credit, 
in  appearance,  to  English  care  and  cleanliness. 
There  were  about  sctcu  hundred  sick  at  Aenkioi 
when  we  were  there,  nearly  four  hundred  having 
been  just  sent  from  *8myma,  when  that  hospital 
was  broken  up  to  make  way  for  the  Swiss  Legion. 
There  were  no  very  serere  cases  then,  but  since 
that  time  the  typhus  fcTer  has  been  Tcry  preTslent, 
which  will  test  the  salubrity  of  the  place.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  OTer  this  hospital,  and  not  be 
pleased  with  it.  There  haTC  been  yarious  opinions 
about  the  situation  being  good,  sa  the  swift  our« 
rent  of  the  Dardanelles  often  renders  it  difficult  to 
land  at  this  part,  whilst  the  absence  of  any  large 
town  at  hand  makes  it  troublesome  to  procure  the 
neoessaxy  supplies.  But  after  seeing  the  excellent 
arrangementf,  and  the  admirable  working  order 
estak&bed,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  which 


has  OTeicome  so  many  difficnlties,  and  oigtBised 
such  a  hospital  as  that  at  BenkioL 

When  we  returned  to  the  ship  we  osiried  mj 
with  us  the  valuable  boon  of  a  bundle  of  dd  ne«s. 
papers,  including  "Punch,**  which  pspers  vcie 
quite  refreshing  to  us,  espedally  as  a  hesTj  ni& 
came  on  before  we  started,  and  continued  the  reit 
of  the  day.  We  steamed  up  to  the  town  of  tb 
Dardanelles,  about  ten  miles  off  from  Benkioi,  aad 
also  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  town  is  eelebnted 
for  a  particular  kind  of  pottery.  I  had  sees  MiDe 
specimens  of  it  at  Eenkioi  in  the  sh^  of  snst 
showy  and  effective  loddng  vases,  SBdldboald 
haTC  liked  to  cany  off  some ;  but  the  diffieohj  d 
transporting  such  fragile  and  cumbersome  wuts 
safely  to  England,  was  too  great  to  be  encooniered. 

Wo  parted  this  afternoon  with  our  Bashi-fia- 
aouks,  who  had  behaved  remarkably  well  all  the 
time  they  had  been  on  board.  I  believe  thst  lira, 
yet  kind  manners,  merry  smilee,  and  plesasnt  ges- 
tures, go  much  farther  in  controlling  these  u- 
tamed  beings  than  the  bayonet  and  the  swoii 
One  soldier  alone  had  stood  as  sentinel  st  the  door 
of  the  saloon ;  but  we  did  not  feel  theie  waaeanse 
for  appreheusion.  Before  they  left  the  ship  these 
was  a  most  amusing  scene.  Exposed  as  they  hid 
been  ou  deck,  they  were  thoroughly  dieoched  hj 
the  rain ;  so  an  order  was  issued  to  snpplj  then 
with  a  certain  amount  of  grog.  I  was  stsodiog  at 
the  door  of  the  saloon  sketching  sobs  of  the 
nearer  figures,  when  I  saw  an  English  soldier  star 
tion  himself  near  the  door  with  a  goodly  veasd  by 
his  side.  Another  kept  back  the  crowd,  sllowisg 
one  at  a  time  to  pass  up  to  the  first  soldier,  who 
poured  into  each  of  the  open  aM>uths  thus  Boeeesp 
sively  presented  to  him,  a  little  tin  csnfoli  of  the 
liquor.  Some  tried  to  get  up  slyly  for  s  seeoad 
edition,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  vigilant  naatar 
of  the  ceremonies,  amidst  the  ahouts  oi  their  eon- 
panions.  The  struggling,  the  gnroaces,  vere  DOit 
amusing,  and  reminded  me  (^  the  scene  in  "  Ni- 
diolas  Nickleby,"  where  Mrs.  Squeers  prooeeded 
to  spoil  the  appetites  at  Dotheboys  Usll,  oslj  n 
this  instance,  iif  we  may  judge  by  oonntensnooi  the 
contents  of  the  soldier^s  tin  can  wers  more  igm- 
able  than  the  mixture  whidi  was  admimstered  bf 
that  strong-minded  woman's  spoon.  They  vest 
off  in  perfect  good  humour  and  good  order,  sod  ov 
vessel  seemed  quite  dull  when  we  had  no  iosger 
the  picturesque  groups  to  look  at^  norras  tha 
risk  of  stumbling  over  a  sleeping  Bsshi-BuoBk 
as  he  lay  wrapped  in  his  bernooae^  on  oar  «»j  to 
the  upper  deck. 

The  next  morning  our  rqKMc  was  bnba  fay 
some  spasmodic  antics  of  the  aersw,  iHiieh  vtst 
on  for  a  short  time  and  then  ceased.  We  had,  is 
the  language  of  fairy  stories,  gone  a  little  farther 
and  ooae  to  Abydos.  Down  went  the  sodwr,  aid 
up  rose  we,  and  after  the  important  presnble  <if 
breakfast,  we  went  on  shors,  the  rain  having 
ceased,  to  see  the  pkoe.  One  of  our  fellow  pis- 
sengers,  a  chaplain,  was  to  remain  hera-asd  a 
most  desolate  looking  place  it  teemed  for  ssy  ooe 
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to  sojonm  at  I^ere*  is  n  English  ooa?ale8oent 
bospitaly  certainly ;  bat  then  it  was  empty,  and  who 
were  to  foron  the  congregation  of  one  of  the  most 
amiable  men  I  ever  met,  1  cannot  think.  Serving 
as  a  step  into  one  of  the  buildings  at  the  hospital, 
we  saw  a  small  piece  of  an  ancient  pillar,  one  of 
the  very  few  fragments  which  remain  of  the  old 
town. 

We  afterwards  ascended  the  hill  of  Xerxes — a 
Boble,  grassy  moand,  sormounted  by  a  square 
Turkish  battery,  with  a  large  cannon  at  each  angle. 
To  the  smmmit  of  the  earth  work  we  climbed,  with- 
out molestation  from  the  sentinel,  who  only  looked 
astonished  at  o\u  temerity  ;  but  then  we  were 
"  Inglis,"  and  that  word  we  seldom  heard  in  the 
East  without  the  very  comforting  commentary  of 
"bono"  after  it;  so  we  were  permitted  to  wander 
at  will  about  the  battery,  and  enjoy  the  extensiTe 
Tiews  which  it  commands  on  all  sides.  To  the 
south  we  had  a  large  tract  of  inland  country  lying 
beneath  us,  very  wild  und  deaokte  lookit^T*  and 
closed  in  the  distance  by  ranges  of  mountains,  on 
which  the  clouds  were  hanging  heavily.  To  the 
north  we  had  the  high,  ragged,  European  coast, 
whilst  between  it  and  us  rolled  the  blue  Hellespont. 
There  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  at  Abydos,  which 
runs  out  into  the  sea.  It  is  called  Nagara  point,  and 
at  its  extremity  a  Turkish  fort  ia  built.  Over  the 
narrow  channel  so  formed,  romance  says  Leander 
used  to  swim  nightly  from  the  town  of  Sestos,  on 
the  European  shore,  to  see  his  beautiful  priestess 
of  Venus,  at  Abydos  ;  and  in  vain  rivalry  with  the 
Budent  lover,  reality  tells  us  that  in  1810,  Lord 
Byron  accomplished  the  same  feat ;  bat  as  no  gentle 
Hero  awaited  him,  with  bright  directing  lamp,  I 
doubt  not  he  fbund  it  a  very  dull  affair.  But  the 
"  broad  Hellespont"  has,  at  -different  epochs  of  the 
world's  history,  carried  over  people  on  very  differ- 
ent errands  from  that  of  Leander.  The  hill,  upon 
which  we  were  staiiding,  has  received  its  name 
from  the  tradition  that  it  was  here  that  Xerxes 
stationed  himself  to  watch  the  passage  of  his  vast 
hosts  on  their  way  to  chastise  the  Greeks  for  their 
victory  at  Marathon,  little  thinking  that  a  few 
short  months  would  see  him  return  across  the  same 
straits,  baffled  and  humbled.  It  was  from  Sestos, 
some  150  years  afterwards,  that  Alexander  the 
Great  crossed  over  with  his  forty  thousand  men, 
with  which  small  army  he  conquered  nearly  half 
of  Asia. 

When  we  had  considered  these  things,  and  one 
member  of  the  party  had  spouted  much  classic  learn- 
ing, we  descended  the  bill,  and  went  to  a  French 
convalescent  hospital,  which  is  situated  between  its 
footand  Nagara  Point.  With  the  courtesy  for  which 
our  gallant  allies  are  proverbial,  we  received  im- 
mediate permission  to  go  over  the  hospital.  The 
bnildings  were  entirely  constructed  of  wood,  and 
all  the  rooms  were  on  the  ground  floor.  Though 
everything  was  provided  for  the  men's  comfort,  and 
the  excellence  of  their  beds  excited  onr  special 
admiiatioB,  yet  the  wards,  for  deanlinci^s  and 
order,  could  not  compare  with  any  in  our  British 


hospital  The  pow  fbUows  seemed  happy  and 
oontented;  there  were  some  severe  cases  in  both 
the  wards  we  passed  through.  In  one,  an  old  man 
had  lost  his  arm — in  the  next,  a  poor  young  felbw 
told  my  friend  E.,  who  was  speaking  to  him,  that 
he  had  been  in  hospital  three  months,  having  had 
his  leg  shot  off;  then,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a 
bright  smile,  he  added,  "puut  ee  n^esi  rien  guand 
c^»i  pour  la  PairU:* 

When  we  left  the  French  hospital^  we  retraced 
our  steps,  and  went  to  see  the  house  in  which 
Byron  is  said  to  have  resided,  when  he  was  here  in 
1810;  but  as  all  his  letters  written  at  that  time  are 
dated  from  the  frigate  whioh  took  him^np  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  I  will  not  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  We  returned  to  the 
English  hospital,  took  leave  of  our  fellow  paasen* 
ger,  and  went  on  board  in  the  afternoon ;  but  we 
did  not  sail  that  nighti  so  amused  ourselves  with 
finishing  the  sketches  we  had  hastily  made  iu 
the  morning. 

Before  sunrise,  on  Wednesday,  we  started  onoe 
more;  and  now  we  had  no  other  stoppages  to 
look  forward  to  until  we  reached  our  ultimate  des* 
tination.  After  breakfast  we  went  on  deck,  and 
found  that  we  were  passing  Gdlipoli,  the  first 
Turkish  soil  which  received  the  Allies,  in  185i* 
As  we  saw  it  from  the  ship,  the  town  looks 
situated  on  a  gentle  hill,  the  top  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  long  line  of  cypresses,  marking  a 
Turkish  cemetery.  To  the  right  hand  of  thb  is  a 
fort,  and  beneath  this  the  hill  descends  by  sudden 
and  abrupt  rocks  into  the  sea.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning,  we  had  a  favouring  breeze,  and  so  our 
sails  were  set.  The  offing  to  the  west  contained  a 
perfect  flight  of  white  winged  vessels,  all  coming 
up  bravely  after  ns — indeed,  a  large  ship  more  im- 
mediately in  our  wake,  was  fast  gaining  upon  us ; 
though  we  were  proceeding  under  the  double  in- 
fluences of  wind  and  steam.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  we  saw  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  illustrative 
of  the  variable  currents  which  occur  in  these  straita. 
We,  and  the  vessels  behind  us,  were  sailing  along 
with  a  fresh  south-westerly  breeae,  whilst  other 
vessels,  about  a  mile  off,  were  bearing  down  upon 
us,  their  sails  filled  with  a  directly  contrary  wind. 
A  small  ship,  between  them  and  as,  meeting  our 
wind  suddenly,  was  nearly  taken  aback—and  in 
a  very  short  time  we  were  obliged  to  take  in  all 
our  sails,  and  proceed  by  steam  alone.  During 
the  day  we  met  three  of  our  great  shipo  of  war — 
the  Agamemnon,  the  Hannibal,  and  the  St.  Jean 
d'Acre,  coming  down  from  the  Blad[  Sea,  to  winter 
at  Malta.  As  they  came  slowly  and  stately  past 
U8»  with  their  ominous  looking  broadsides,  each 
towed  by  a  small  steamer,  which  served  aa  a  foil 
to  the  immense  size  of  the  yessel  behind  it,  one 
cheeks  flushed  with  involuntary  pride  to  see  the 
noble  bulwarks  of  old  England  out  in  those  East- 
ern waters  as  the  champions  of  right  and  justice. 

It  was  towards  evening  that  we  came  to  the 
island  of  Marmora,  on  our  right  hand,  li  la  the 
white  marble  cliffs  of  thb  ishmd  whioh  gives  the 
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name  to  the  sea.  llieae  cliffs  weie  gUtteriDg  in  the 
rays  of  the  setting  san ;  but  to  the  north-east  the 
heayens  were  dark  and  lowering;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  bright  streak  of  forked  lightning  traced 
its  fiery  eoorse  down  the  grey  bsckgronnd.  In  a 
short  time  the  storm  came  over  ns ;  and  whilst  we 
were  at  dinner  in  the  well-lighted  saloon,  the  flashes 
of  lightning  kept  putting  the  lamps  to  shame. 
This  thunder  storm  did  not  last  long ;  and  we  were 
able  to  go  oil  deck  for  a  time  afterwards,  and 
found  the  stars  shining,  though  sheet  lightning 
kept  playing  about  all  night.  But  the  wind  was 
rising,  and  6ven  our  huge  yessel,  the  Aotion  of 
whidh  bald  as  yet  been  scaroely  peroeJ>tible,  began 
to  moTO  up  and  down  in  a  way  which  soon  sent  us 
to  our  cabin — ^and  all  night  we  were  tossed  about 
by  one  of  thoee  sudden  storms  which  sonietimes 
lash  these  inland  seas  to  a  tremendous  pitch  of  fury. 

It  was  an  agreeable  change,  after  spending  the 
night  in  all  the  miseries  of  sea  sickness,  to  find 
ourselves  anchored  at  early  morning  mid-way  be- 
tween Scutari  and  Stambul ;  and  to  go  On  deck 
and  feast  our  eyes  upon  the  lovely  views  on  every 
side  of  U8.  On  the  one  hand  was  that  wonderful 
sight,  the  eotqt  ffcsil  of  Constantinople — its  stately 
buUdingSi  and  Oriental  mosques,  interspersed  with 
groves  of  trees,  rising  gradually  ap  from  the  blue 
waters,  till  the  fairy-like  minarets,  and  citacent* 
crowned  cupolas,  glittering  in  the-  sun,  stood 
out  against  the  blner  sky — all  combined  to 
form  a  picture  which  has  been  justly  celebrated  by 
travellers  and  sung  by  poets.  On  the  other  hand 
were  seen  the  far  famed  hospitals  of  Scutari,  whilst 
stretching  up  as  far  as  we  oould  see  beyond 
Stambul  were  the  suburbs  of  Pera,  Tophana,  and 
Qalata.  G]oee  to  us  a  large  transport  was  steaming 
away  to  the  Crimea,  with  band  playiug>  and  decks 
orowded  with  red  coated  convalescents  (  this,  and 
the  dense  masses  of  shipping  which  crowded  the 
Bosphoms  and  mouth  of  the  Golden  Horn,  gave  us 
acme  impression  of  our  proximity  to  the  seat 
of  war. 

We  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  hours  on  board 
our  veseel,  that  we  should  have  felt  more  regret  at 
leaving  i^  if  the  heavy  swell  left  by  the  past 
storm  had  not  threatened  to  perpetuate  the  miseries 
of  the  night ;  as  it  was,  we  were  glad  to  jump 
into  a  boat,  and  be  transported  to  our  destination 
— Scutari.  We  landed  at  the  little  pier,  and 
having  despatched  our  luggage  on  the  backs  of 
hamals  to  our  quarters,  we  set  off  to  the  Genera] 
Hoq)ital,  where  we  were  bound.  We  ascended 
the  very  steep  and  rugged  hill  which  leads  fnnn 
the  water's  edge  to  the  Barrack  Hospital,  and 
thought  of  the  many  thousands  of  our  countiymen 
who~  had  been  borne  up  that  ascent.  When  we 
had  passed  the  Barrack  Hospital  we  encountered 
some  tegular  Scutari  mud.  Reader  I  perchance 
you  have  walked  in  an  English  lane  in  clayey  soil, 
after  a  heavy  rain,  and  think  that  you  know  what 
mud  is;  or  perhaps  you  have  come  in  from  the 
streets  of  London  after  they  have  had  a  three  days' 
drissling  rain,  splashed  up  to  your  knees  with  that 


oleaginous  mixture  which,  in  the  metropolis,  is 
called  mud ;  but,  if  you  really  wish  to  know  vkt 
mud  is,  I  know  no  place  where  you  would  find  it 
in  such  perfection  as  at  Scutari.  Travellers  tilk 
of  the  mud  of  Constantinople — it  is  a  trifle  to  that 
of  Scutari ;  for  in  the  former  place  yon  do  oometo 
a  firm  fonndation  at  last,  whilst  in  the  Utter  jon 
seem  to  sink  hopelessly;  tall  pattens  might  be 
rather  useful ;  but  the  only  way  to  progress  u&^ 
factorily  to  your  boots  would  be  by  the  means  of 
very  elevlited  stilts.  General  Storks,  with  ku 
usual  unoir  fair'e^  was  remedying  the  evU  by  tlie 
construction  of  roads ;  but  in  many  places  ve 
acquired  a  full  appreciation  of  Scutari  mud. 

It  tnay  not  be  uninteresting,  ere  I  fini^  mj 
yam,  to  sketch  very  sb'ghtly  the  hospitals  of  Sca- 
liarL  There  are  three,  or  at  least  there  weretbzn, 
before  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  army  improred, 
Slid  the  Palace  Hospital  became  a  barrack.  IniUs 
hospital,  which  stands  in  a  valley  at  the  bsd  of 
the  General  and  Barrack  Hospitals,  Mrs.  Moon 
worked  and  dibd;  She  lost  her  huslnnd,  s&ofifioer, 
in  the  Crimean  war,  and  thenceforward  shedevotd 
herself  to  nurse  sibk  ofiloers.  With  nurses  under 
her,  she  most  efficiently  and  admirably  accom(Ji^ 
her  work ;  and  when  illness  carried  her  off.  in  tbe 
auttimn  of  1855,  the  universal  respect  shov  at 
her  fiineral  testified  how  highly  she  was  esteemed. 
The  General  Hospital  \h  a  very  handsome  hnildiB^; 
its  noble  and  lofty  staircases  and  corridors  are  all 
constructed  of  stone — but,  though  this  gives  a 
bright,  clean,  and  substantial  look,  there  n  some- 
thing chilly  in  seeing  beds  stand  upon  stoBS  fioon. 
These,  however,  are  seldom  used,  unless  the  number 
of  sick  is  very  great.  The  Turkish  baths  in  tiiis 
hospital  are  very  good,  and  were  employed  dunn; 
the  sudden  and  violent  outbreak  of  the  cholen, 
with  beneficial  effect.  But  it  was  in  the  Bartaek 
Hospital  that  most  of  our  interest  was  oeatred. 
Magnificent  in  size,  with  ita  tiers  of  windon 
and  turretted  comers  —  it  was  herethat  those 
dreadful  scenes  of  suffering  took  place,  whidi 
thrilled  all  England  with  horror.  And  bere^  too, 
was  the  first  field  in  which  Florence  Nightingale 
worked  by  day  and  by  night,  to  alleviate  udUess. 
How  much  suffering  was  saved,  what  was  enduted 
in  these  labours  of  love,  none  can  tell ;  hat  hy  a 
woman's  prerogative  of  self-sacrifice  die  has  voo 
for  herself  a  household  name  in  the  hearts  of  her 
countrymen.  Entertaining,  a^  I  had  always  done, 
an  enUiusiastic  admiration  for  her,  it  was  a  pnmd 
moment  in  my  life  when  I  passed  thioogh  tbe 
corridors  which  had  received  the  memoiaUe  ei^t 
hundred  from  Inkermann,  side  by  side  with  Mia 
Nightingale.  I  retjoice  greatly  that  peace  has  pot 
an  end  to  labours  which  could  not  have  contbaed 
much  longer,  and  so  we  may  hope  that  that 
voice,  which  may  be  described  in  Shakspeares 
words,  as — 

Ereraoft, 
Gentle,  and  low ;  an  ezodloit  thing  in  woaan-* 

will  not  be  silenced,  but  will  be  spared  for  nuT 
years,  to  soothe,  and  bless,  and  teach. 
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Scatari  is  the  principal  barjing  place  of  the 
Turks.  The  cemetery  is  very  extensive  ;  and  it  is 
the  great  desire  of  all  true  OsmanUs  to  be  buried 
there.  But  Scutari  has  funeral  associations  for 
Snglishmen  too.  More  than  three  thousand  of 
our  countrymen  lie  in  that  little  oemetery  between 
the  General  Hospital  and  the  Bosphorus.  They 
bore  sufferings  with  more  courage  than  is  required 
to  stand  a  charge,  or  storm  a  fort : — 

There  it  something  of  pride  in  the  perilous  honr, 
WhsteTer  be  the  sKspe  in  whieh  dei^th  may  lower  ^ 


but  to  lie  for  months  in  hopeless  mutilation,  and 
never  ceasing  pain;  to  waste  away  by  deadly 
dysentery  or  burning  fever— these  are  things 
which  might  make  the  stoutest  heart  fail,  and  the 
bravest  cheek  blanphe ;  ai^  yet  ^  this  was  gone 
through  by  those,  our  brothers,  who  lie  in  that 
little  spot  of  Asia.  Their  sufferings  ar^  over,  their 
course  is  ended,  but  whilst  England  exists  there 
will  be  more  of  moral  interest '  for  he^  in  those 
graves  M  Scutari,  than' in  the  more  glorious  fields 
of  Alma  or  Inkermanii. 
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Did  you  never  wander  through  a  flower  garden 
about  the  end  of  May,  when  the  spring  sun  had 
wooed  forth  the  blossoms  in  all  nature's  luxu- 
riance f  and  did  you  never  see  these  same  flowers 
blighted  by  the  breath  of  night  ?  and  did  it  not 
seem  that  the  wind  had  been  cruel  to  blight  the 
flowers  you  loved  so  well  ? 

Have  you  never  pitied  the  fly,  when  he  has  been 
caught  in  the  elegant  traoecy  of  the  spider's  web  P 

Have  yon  not  experienced  a  feeling  of  sorrow, 
when  you  have  perceived  the  thoughtless,  laughing 
urchin,  with  eager  eyes  and  cap  in  band,  chasing 
the  painted  butterfly,  and  when  he  has  succeeded 
in  capturing  it,  and  with  rude  touch  despoiled  it 
of  its  heaaty,  reflected  that  the  joys  of  pursuit  had 
ended  with  the  attainment  of  its  object  ? 

The  coquette  is  the  blight ;  her  fascinations,  the 
spider's  web ;  her  love  of  conquest,  the  boy. 

This  may  appear  uncourteous.  Truths  are 
sometimes  so.  Yet,  should  they  therefore  be 
concealed  P  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  misery  with  which  this 
earth  is  clouded  originates  in  coquetry.  Will  any 
one  deny  thisP  I  will  suppose  a  case,  in  which 
the  gradations  shall  appear  so  clear,  that  I  think 
none  will  dispute  my  ground  of  argument. 

A  youth  of  fine  and  warm  feelings,  when  first 
thrown  into  the  society  of  a  youug  and  beautiful 
girl,  at  whose  presence  his  eyes  beam  with  delight, 
the  tones  of  whose  voice  cause  his  breast  to  throb 
and  tongue  to  falter,  is  disposed  to  render  her  the 
most  blind  adoration.  She  is  his  standard  of  beauty 
and  virtue ;  that  which  is  most  pleasing  to  her  he 
will  love  the  most — that  which  she  ridicules  or 
censures  will  become  distasteful,  and  perhaps  be 
totally  abandoned.  She  is  the  mould  in  which  his 
ardent  and  glowing  mind  is  formed;  nor,  when 
years  have  cooled  its  fire,  will  the  impressions  it 
then  received  be  effaced.  If  she  love  learnings 
classic  lore  will  be  ransacked  to  ponr  its  rich  trea- 
sures into  her  lap.  If  she  be  partial  to  botany, 
her  little  garden  mil  he  sure  to  dispky  the  finest 
and  rarest  specimens  of  floral  beauty.  If  flattery 
be  the  atmosphere  which  she  delights  to  breathe, 
its  most  elegant  odours  will  be  lavished  upon  her. 


If  caustic  wit  be  the  vein  in  which  she  indulges^ 
no  £riend!s  actions  will  be  sacred  from  his  sare^m. 
Thb  is  by  no  means  overstrained.  Love  makes 
fools  of  i^s  all,  and  at  that  early  period,  when  the 
mind  is  most  susceptible  of  emotion  and  impression, 
it  is  least  protected  by  reason  and  prudence.  If 
then,  as  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed,  her  influ- 
ence be  such  over  the  youth  of  the  opposite  sex» 
she  must,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  possess  the  power 
of  social  improvement — and  a  woman,  actuated  by 
its  desire,  is  a  blessing  to  society;  but  where^ 
tyrant  like,  she  abuses  her  influence,  she  becomes 
the  blight-worm  which  cankers  its  joys.  Where 
she  is  actuated  by  caprice,  by  a  love  of  flattery  and 
conquest,  by  a  desire  to  see  half  a  dozen  lovert 
sighing  at  her  feet,  all  her  feelings  of  tenderness 
and  sympathy,  her  delicate  sensibilities,  become 
either  subservient  to,  or  absorbed  and  merged  in» 
this  one  ruling  passion— coquetry. 

If  she  unfortunately  inspire  any  heart  with  feel- 
ings of  true  passion,  and  genuine,  unsophisticated, 
honest  attachment,  from  being  so  accustomed  to 
accents  of  feigned  admiration,  her  ear  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  truth  and  flattery  (indeed,  the 
latter  is  most  acceptable,  from  being  most  elegant), 
and  she  gives  the  man  just  sufficient  encouragement 
to  fan  the  flame,  and  he  finds  hope  in  those  epithets 
of  tenderness  which,  from  being  so  in  the  habit  of 
dispensing  to  all,  she  is  scarcely  conscious  of  utter- 
ing. What  follows  P  He,  finding  the  dreams  of 
his  youth  so  crueDy  dispelled,  forms  his  opinion  of 
the  sex  in  general  from  the  solitary  specimen  with 
which  he  has  unfortunately  been  acquainted,  and 
deeming  it  vain  to  look  for  sincerity  among  them, 
resorts  to  flirtation  as  the  means  of  passing  his 
time  agreeably  in  their  society,  deeming  that  com- 
pliments will  pass  current  for  sincerity ;  and  so  ha 
descends,  in  regular  gradation,  from  high  enthusi- 
astic admiration,  until  he  begins  to  doubt  whether 
woman  has  any  heart  at  all.  It  is  well  if  the 
mischief  stop  here ;  but,  alas !  too  often,  finding 
all  his  hopes  blighted,  he  falls  gradually,  until  at 
last  he  becomes  that  detestable  character,  a  hoaij 
libertine,  thus  bitterly  repaying  the  sex  in  general 
for  the  indignities  offered  hun  by  a  single  individttaL 
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The  foregoing  remarks  have  originated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circumstances  hereafter  related. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  before  serfice,  the  pew 
opener  brought  a  note  into  my  Testry,  remarking 
that  a  lady,  whom  she  had  never  seen  at  our  church 
before,  had  put  it  into  her  hands.  I  opened  it. 
It  ran  thus : — 

"ExYSRBND  SiB, — Willyoucome  and  administer 
the  last  offices  of  religion  at  the  bedside  of  my 
expiring  daughter,  and  thereby  afford  a  melancholy 
consolation  to  her  heart-broken  mother. 

81  —  Street,  —  Estellb  Labbbbb.'* 

Laserre  I  Laserre  1  At  last  it  struck  me  that 
I  had  repeatedly  met  a  young  lady  at  different 
places,  whose  name  was  Eulalie  Laserre,  and  being 
very  much  pleased  with  her,  had  rendered  her  that 
attention  which  grey  hairs  always  permit  towards 
fk  young  girl ;  but  this  was  some  time  since,  and  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth. 

1  asked  the  pew  opener  whether  any  one  was 
waiting?  She  replied  there  was.  "Very  well, 
then  ;  say  I  will  come  direotly  after  service." 

When  church  was  over,  I  drove  to  <: Street, 

having  first  put  my  portable  Oommunion  Service 
in  the  pocket  of  my  carriage.  As  I  approached, 
everything  bore  the  appearance  of  illness.  The 
atreet»  for  some  distance  each  way,  was  covered 
with  straw,  to  prevent  the  patient  being  disturbed 
by  the  rattling  of  the  carriages ;  the  knocker  was 
tied  up  with  white  leather,  and  the  blinds  were 
down  in  the  second  story.  When  my  man  had 
knocked,  the  door  was  opened — not  with  the  con- 
sequential swing  of  the  liveried  domestic,  but  softly 
«nd  slowly,  as  though  the  opener  feared  the  very 
anap  of  the  lock  might  disturb  the  invalid. 

I  got  out  and  entered,  and  sent  up  my  card  ; 
the  servant  returned  almost  immediately,  and  pre- 
ceded me  with  a  stealthy  step,  as  if  afraid  of  its 
very  echo,  to  the  door  of  the  sick  room.  I 
knocked  softly.  The  door  was  immediately 
opened.  It  was  a  few  minutes  ere  I  could  dis- 
cern anything  distinctly,  as  the  room  was  darkened. 

"  We  have  been  anxiously  expecting  yon.  Sir,** 
•aid  the  same  person  who  had  opened  the  door. 

I  looked  at  the  speaker.  She  was  upwards  of 
fifty — of  a  fine  commanding  figure,  silver  hair, 
carefully  gathered  on  each  side  of  her  face,  with  a 
tort  of  ostentation^  as  if  she  felt  conscious  that 
"grey  hairs  were  honourable;"  bright  sparkling 
eyes,  and  a  dark  complexion,  which,  though  at  the 
time  I  conjectured  to  be  caused  by  the  gloominess 
of  the  apartment,  I  afterwards  found  to  be  the 
natural  hue  of  the  sunny  clime  which  had  owned 
her  as  a  daughter. 

*'  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  obeying  your  summons^ 
Madam,"  said  L     "  Uow  is  your  daughter  f 

*'  Much  the  same.  Sir,"  she  replied,  pointing  to 
the  bed — "Eulalie,  my  love,  here  is  Mr. .** 

I  approached  her.  Never  had  I  seen  such  an 
alteration.  She  was  no  longer  the  beautifU,  black- 
eyed,  laughing  coquette,  the  admiration  of  all. 
It  was  Bulalieon  a  sick  bed,  robbed  other  beauty, 


pining  in  loveliness,  forgotten  by  her.  fonwr  id- 
mirers,  or  remembered  only  in  a  pasnng  inqury— 
the  mins  of  a  shrine  onoe  crowded  withde?otcei; 
and  the  only  being  left  to  tend  her  in  ber 
moments  of  anguish,  save  the  hired  senaats  vhoM 
services  money  can  always  ensure,  washervidovcd 
mother,  watching,  with  that  solicitude  and  devoted- 
ness  a  mother  only  can  bestow,  the  fndl  exutie 
which  seemed  now  languishing  away  a  preeuins 
existence;  and  whoee  imprisoned  soul  wis  flatter- 
ing upon  her  lips,  as  though  watching  for  tk  last 
breath,  on  whose  pinions  it  was  to  wing  its  vajto 
immortality. 

"I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your  attention, 
Sir,"  she  said,  with  difficulty,  and  with  thit  slight 
tinge  of  foreign  accent  which  is  so  faacinitiDg  is 
a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  to  which  illoesi  lest 
a  charm  in  the  present  instance. 

*<How  do  you  fe^"  continued  I,  takiigmy 
fair  patient's  hand. 

"  Very  weak,  Sir— I  can  aoaroely  spssL" 

"  Have  you  any  oough  P? 

"  Not  in  the  least*  Sir.'' 

"Do  you  feel  any  pain  in  your  eheit  whea  jw 
breathe  strongly  P" 

"None,  Sir." 

Her  answers  to  my  queries,  and  the  absesoe  o( 
the  hectic  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  traaspaiwt  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin,  oonvinoed  me  that  it  vis  Mt 
consumption,  as  I  at  first  dreaded. 

"  Are  you  iu  any  pain  P'* 

"  Not  the  least,  Sir— but  so  drcadftdly  ¥«k." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say  r  said  I,  tomiogto 
the.  mother. 

"  He  cannot  tell*  what  her  ooraplttnt  b ;  be  Kes 
her  gradually  sinking,  but  he  cannot  find  out 
the  oause." 

Just  then  the  servant  knocked  to  say  thit  i  iaJ; 
had  called.     Mrs.  Laserre  thereupon  left  the  non- 

I  felt  I  must  own  rather  pufiled  to  inagias 
what  could  be  the  cause  of  her  illness. 

As  I  looked  at  her,  shaded,  as  I  tiiougbt,Vjth« 
curtains,  I  observed  the  shadow  of  a  smile  fit 
across  her  bloodless  lips — it  was  momentaiy,  bat 
I  imagined  she  must  be  amused  at  my  peplexitj- 
a  thought  flashed  upon  me — 

"  Your  doctor  is  perfectly  useless,  my  desr  Mi* 
Laserre,"  said  I ;  "  he  can  do  nothing  for  yos." 

"Indeed,  Sir,"  said  she,  startied,  bat  ai  I 
thought  not  surprised. 

"  You  know  he  cannot ;  your  illness  ii  ■aW 
and  a  doctor '  cannot  minister  to  a  mind  disesaed! 

"Well,  Sir— I— you  may  be  right— but  itn 
too  late  now  to  think  of  remedy." 

The  tone  in  which  she  made  this  remark  wii » 
expressive  of  desolation  of  feeling,  that  I  eoiM 
scarcely  repress  my  tears. 

"  Nay,  Eulalie, you  must  not  despair;  ekmge of 
scene  may  do  much  to  rouse  you,  and  I  feel  «•• 
vinced  that  were  the  elasUoity  of  the  bum  »• 
gained  the  body  would  soon  be  lestoied  to  eoir^ 
lesoenoe,  and  you  would  onee  more  deMgW  a* 
fascinate  as  you  were  wont  to  dow" 
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'*  God  grmt  that  day  may  nerer  anive !  I  now 
feel  that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  so  mucli 
miserj  to  otben,  that  I  had  rather  lay  m j  head  on 
my  last  piUow  than  again  become  what  1  once 
was.  Oh,  Sir,  there  is  an  overniling  hand  in  all 
these  things.  I  trifled  with  honest  affection — I 
Bpnmed  true  hearts,  and  in  turn  have  been  trifled 
with  and  forsaken ;  and  though  my  punishment  is 
bitter,  it  is  just.  I  have  fonnd  my  sonow  in  the 
same  cup  whence  I  sipped  my  pleasure.*' 

"  But,''  said  I,  anxious  to  engage  her  in  dis- 
cnssiou,  knowing  that  fatigue  would  bring  on  a 
sound  sleep,  whence  the  mind  would  derive  fresh 
vi^ur  to  bear  up  under  its  sorrow,  "is  your  case 
then  so  utterly  hopeless  P"     ' 

"It  is,"  she  replied.  Just  then  her  mother 
entering  broke  off  our  conversation,  which  I  had 
no  opportunity,  although  I  staid  as  long  as  polite 
ness  would  permit^  of  renewing. 

"  You  will  caU  again,  Sir,"  said  Eulalie,  second- 
ing the  appeal  with  a  suppUoatory  glance,  I  well 
understood. 

'*  I  will  call  to»morrow." 

Her  eye  expressed  her  gratitude. 

"  Will  she  survive  the  day,"  inquired  the  tear- 
ful and  anxious  mother,  following  me  from  the 
room ;  "  do  you  think  she  will  ?*' 

"Ob,  my  dear  kdy,  do  not  distress  yourself 
thus ;  I  trust  she  will  survive  many  days — many 
years  yet ;  she  is  not  so  near  death  as  you  imagine ; 
I  see  no  immediate  danger." 

"  Oh,  do  you — do  you  think  she  will  recover  ?** 

"  I  do,  indeed ;  but  I  think  she  should  go  into 
the  south  of  France,  or  Italy  ;  this  climate  is  too 
bleak  for  ao  tender  a  flower.*'  • 

"  But  slie  cannot  be  removed  at  present." 

"  I  trust  she  will  be  so  far  convalescent  in  a 
week  or  two  as  to  be  able  to  travel  slowly.*' 

"  You  are  too  sanguine,  I  fear,"  said  she, 
shaking  her  head  and  sighing. 

"  I  hope  not.  In  the  meantime  we  must  leave 
her  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  is  the  husband  of 
the  widow,  the  father  of  the  fatherless." 

So  saying,  I  took  my  leave. 

"Did  not  you  then  talk  to  her  of  Divine  things 
. — did  you  not  pray  with  her?" — Exclaims  the 
pioQs  reader  I     2dy  dear  friend,  it  is  my  maxim 
never  to  make  religion  a  handle  with  which  to  in- 
troduce worldly  affairs. 

If  it  be  not  out  of  place,  I  would,  as  I  am 
driving  home,  relate  a  short  anecdote.  I  had 
frequently  visited  a  pious  old  hidy,  in  my  congre- 
gation, who  had  a  large  family,  and  had  repeatedly 
remarked  that  whenever  I  entered  her  room,  her 
son,  if  he  happened  to  be  there,  invariably  left  it. 
This  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  a  gay  worldly  character,  I  had  taken  no 
.  notice  of  such  conduct — well  knowing  the  dread  of 
a  "  sermon,"  which  those  characters  always  have, 
when  forced  into  the  -aooiety  of  religious  people, 
and  their  oonaequoit  anxiety  to  avoid  them. 

One  morning,  however,  I  was  much  surprised  at 
receiving  a  visit  from  this  ?eiy  young  geivtleman. 


He  immediately  began  taikmg  of  the  beauty  of 
religion,  the  goodness  of  God,  the  love  of  the 
Saviour,  and  many  other  topics. 

"  Stay,  my  young  friend,"  said  I,  *'  not  so  fast. 
Do  not  profane  religion ;  it  is  not  that  which  has 
brought  you  here.  You  are  in  difficulty,  and  you 
want  my  advice.  Some  of  your  wordly  friends 
have  led  you  into  a  scrape,  and  left  you  there ;  is 
it  not  sop" 

He  candidly  confessed  that  it  was  so.  "  Well 
then,"  said  I,  "  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  to  get 
you  out,  and  then  if  you  feel  inclined  to  talk  of 
religion  for  itself,  and  not  as  a  ladder  to  get  you 
out  of  the  pit  into  which  you  have  fallen,  come  to 
me,  and  we  will  talk  of  its  beauties,  its  riches,  its 
capacity,  and  its  necessity." 

It  affords  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  record  that, 
after  he  got  over  his  difficulty,  he  did  come  to  me, 
and  we  did  talk  over  spiritual  matters,  and  he  is 
now  a  sincere  believer  in  his  Saviour. 

Sorrow  is  lightened  by  sharing.  In  my  constant 
Yisits  to  Miss  Laserre  1  had  managed  to  insinuate 
myself  into  her  confidence,  and  I  bad  the  inex- 
pressible delight  to  observe  that  my  consolatory 
endeavours  were  not  in  vain.  She  gradually  re- 
covered her  strength,  until  she  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  pronounced  able  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a 
journey.  Although  I  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  good  breeding,  to  induce  her 
to  relate  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  on  that  point 
she  was  invariably  silent ;  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
lively  conversation,  a  single  allusion  to  it  threw  a 
damp  upon  her  spirits,  and  reserve  into  her  manner, 
which  lasted  during  the  visit. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when  they  were  to 
leave  England.  I  was  there.  Their  travelling 
carriage  was  drawn  up ;  the  maid  servant  was 
busily  employed  in  scolding  and  weeping,  and 
giving  directions  concerning  her  caps  and  her  mis- 
tress's dresses  which  the  footman  was  busily  pack- 
ing in  the  imperial  in  the  hall ;  the  post-boy  was 
leaning  lazily  against  the  kmp-post  at  his  horses' 
heads,  tapping  his  great  boots  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  whip,  or  patting  his  horses,  examining  the 
harness,  and  tightening  the  girths  of  his  saddle,  to 
the  admiration  of  a  bfJcer^s  boy,  who  was  sitting 
on  his  basket  in  front  of  the  iron  railings ;  while 
two  or  three  idlers  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  peeping  into  the  hall  whenever  the  door  was 
opened,  and  ga2dng  at  the  carriage,  and  examining 
the  coat-crest  with  all  the  eeal  of  an  antiquary, 
when  it  was  not. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  said  Mrs.  La- 
serre; "  your  kindness" 

"  Nay,  Madam,  I  must  interrupt  you  whenever 
you  mention  kindness  ;  I  have  done  no  more  than 
my  duty ;  we  should  be  ready  to  assist  each  other 
in  every  emeigenoy.  But  all  are  not  actuated  by 
this  feeling.  It  should  not  enhance  the  merit  of 
doing  our  duty  because  others  fail  in  theirs.  When 
I  was  married.  Madam,  an  old  coachman  of  my 
father's,  who  had  known  me  from  my  infancy.  In 
drinking  our  kaalth,  made  a  remark  I  have  nevar 
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foilgoiicQ.  L  know  not  if  il  be  origiinl  on  hu 
part,  it  was  to  me.  '  May  jou/  said  lie  to  us, 
'  be  as  united  as  my  two  legs ;  when  one  siombles 
the  other  steps  forward  to  help  it ;'  this  ought  to 
be  the  feeling  one  for  another.'! 

*'  'fhe  carriage  is  ready.  Madam,'*  s»id  the  foot- 
man, opening  the  drawing-room  door. 

**  We  are  ooming  directly,  William,*'  said  Mrs. 
Laserre. 

Now  qame  the  parting. 

Mrs.  Laserre  turned  to  me,  a&4  with  te^  in 
her  eyes  placed  a  small  red  Morocoo  case  in  my 
hands.  V  £eep  thaC  said  she,  **  for  the  sake  of 
the  widow  aqd  the  fi^therless,  whose  sorrows  yon 
have  healed,  and  whose  tears  yon  hate  dried.  Qod 
blesa  youT'  She  hastily  left  the  room  to  repoTcr 
her  self-popsessioD. 

I  tunH^  to  Subdie. 

She  rose.  "Farewell  my  dear  child,!*  said  I, 
"  God  grant  that  you  may  be  restored  to  us  in  con- 
firpaed  healthy  and  that  speedily.!' 

"  Ah,  $ir,"  she  replied  with  a  sigh ;  and  laid 
her  Jiand  upon  hfis  heart,  thereby  intimating  ^heie 
the  disease  lay. 

*<Bat,  although,'*  oontinued  she,  "I  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  hints  upon  the  subject — (I 
felt  I  blushed  at  a  rebuke  so  unconsciously  ad- 
ministered)— I  havis  no^  been  unmindful  of  your 
anxiety  for  my  welfare.  Wben  I  am  far  aw«y,  let 
these  recall  the  absent  Eolalie.  They  were  oom- 
menoed  under  far  different  droumstances,  and  with 
far  different  intentions ;  they  were  intended  to  re- 
cord my  triumphs,  but  they  toll  only  of  my  defeat.*' 
So  saying,  she  put  into  my  hand  an  elegantly 
bound  book,  about  the  sise  of  an  album.  "  And 
when  you  meet  with  anything  in  them  you  may 
fed  inclined  to  censure,  forget  not  the  pride  which 
prompted  them  is  humbled ;  the  heart,  the  ex- 
ubenmce  of  whose  gaiety  rendered  it  oalloqs  to 
the  eloquence  of  affection,  is  now  crushed.  They 
are  not  perfect,  nor  indeed  can  they  be  till  I  am 
in  my  grave^  when  it  will  be  for  you  to  complete 
them." 

She  burst  into  tears ;  the  excitement  was  too 
much  for  her. 

Her  mother  now  returned. 

"  Why,  EuLdie !  in  tears,  my  love  P" 

''Good  bye,  my  sweet  girl,"  said  I.  I  folded 
her  in  my  arms,  and  breathed  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer  over  her.  I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  fore- 
head, and  gently  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes, 
drew  her  hand  through  my  arm,  and  led  her  down 
stairs  to  the  carriage.  Her  mother  followed. 
"  You^will  write  sometimes,"  said  Kulalie,  when 
they  were  seated.     "I  will — farewell." 

••  Farewell  I" 

The  footman  assisted  the  maid  into  the  dickey, 
the  postilliou  mounted  his  horse,  and  applied  the 
whip  and  spur  to  the  animals,  and  the  footman, 
after  two  or  three  springs,  estoblished  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  maid,  and  they  were  gone.  Except 
when  the  carriage  turned'  out  of  the  street,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  hand  waving  from  the  ivin- 


dow — it  was  momentaty.-aMd  I  waa  aloM  HT^ia 
there  that  ife-not  familiar  with  that  desolate  feeling 
which  steab  over  a  man  wben  he  sees  his  hekmd 
relative  or  faithful  friend  whirled  away  trom  his! 
Amid  the  hurry  of  securing  a  pUee,  atteadiog  to 
the  Ittggfge,  putting  on  travelling  ganneats,  ud 
enumerating  the  little  remembrances,  and  expro- 
sing  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  reunion*  or  promises  of 
an  early  visit,  Uus  is  not  ielt ;  bnt  when  thcj  m 
gone — 

I  received  lettora  from  Euhdie  byefeiypoit, 
each  of  which  brought  inteUigenee  of  aajendacit, 
until  at  length  one  announced  their  anini  it 
Niccb  where  they  intended  atoying;  also,inap(at- 
script,  she  added,  "  I  hof^  I  have  not  soffeRd  ia 
your  estimation  by  your  perusal  of  my  ootes  of 
my  career;  remember  what  I  told  you  at  pvtiBg; 
*  the  heart,  the  exuberanpe  of  whose  gaiety  lendend 
it  callous  to  the  eloquence  of  aSbotion,  is  oov 
crushed  ;*.  let  this  diserm  you.*' 

Ai  the  reader  may  feel  aa  anxious  to  ksov  the 
contente  of  her  memorandum  as  I  was,I  willpn> 
ceed,  without  delay,  to  lay  them  before  hiii. 

Jan.  1$,  18 — . — I  hare  a  few  minutes  to  spirt 
while  my  mother  is  finishing  her  toilet  to  scribble. 

My  heart  is  all  in  a  flutter.     Lord  C vili  be 

there,  and   the  Harcjuis  of ,  who  is  eterosllj 

sighing  and  fluttering  round  IsabdU  W ,  vbo, 

in  consequence  of  his  attentions,  looks  st  sse  tri- 
umphantly, as  though  she  would  say,  "  I  hare  got 
a  Marquis  in  my  train."  It  is  very  stnngeif.I 
do  not  humble  ner.  Here  I  glanced  in  a  pier  gliss; 
that  glance  induced  a  second,  until  I  rose  sad  ooa* 
templated  myself  with  satisfaction  fw  some  do- 
meuts,  during  which  survey  my  mother  entered. 
unheard.  "  Ah,  Eulalie,"  said  she— (I  surted)- 
could  that  glass  reflect  the  heart,  as  fsithfall;  tf 
the  form,  the  contemplation  might  not  be  lo 
pleasing." 

I  was  completely  abashed  at  this  rebnke  Iba 
my  kind  mother,  and  blushed  deeply. 

Jan.  IS.-^Never  have  I  seen  a  poor  giri  » 
thoroughly  mortified  as  Bella  was  at  the bdllsit 
night.  The  Marquis  was  there  at  her  side  « 
usual,  and  took  no  notice  of  me.  I  was  piqueJ— 
I  walked  past  and  dropped  my  handkerchief— be 
picked  it  up,  and  returned  it  to  me  with  the  vUdoA 
elegance.  I  looked  at  him,  dropped  my  tm» 
thanked  him,  blushed,  sighed,  curtseyed,  sod 
turned  away.  I  had  the  gratification  of  obsenia; 
that  though  he  was  sUUtalking  to  BeUa,  bis  ejes  fol- 
lowed mine  wherever  I  went.  We  stood  up  f« 
a  quadrille.  Whenever  his  eyes  met  mm  I 
looked  down.  In  short,  I  spared  oooeoftbe 
artillery  of  glances  or  smiles  to  effect  my  trivunpb. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  and  he  had  bsaded 
Bella  to  a  seat,  he  approached  me. 

'<  May  I  have  the  supreme  pleasure  of  dsodsf 
the  next  quadrille  with  Miss  Laserre  ?*' 

This  would  not  suit.  "I  am  tag^^  ■/ 
Lord  I" 

•'The  next,  perhaps r 
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*<  I  am  engaged  for  that  also  I** 

*'  There  seems  to  be  a  monopoly  of  yovr  fair 
band,  Miss  Liserre,  against  which  I,  in  common 
vitli  the  excluded,  must  exclaim.** 

"  Tlie  regret,  my  Lord,  is  mutuil.'* 

"  Mutual,  Mi>s  Laserre  !*'  He  cauglit  my  hand. 
Isabella  was  lo4>kiiig.  "  Are  you  disengHged  for 
Ihe  fourth  dance  from  this  f" 

I  had  gone  far  enough. 

"  I  am,  my  Lord." 

He  relinquished  my  hand  and  walked  back  to 
Bella.  He  addressed  her ;  she  pouted  and  looked 
Bulky;  he  spoke  again ;  she  answered  in  a  single 
monosyllable.  He  bowed  stiffly  to  her  and  walked 
to  another  part  of  the  room. 

A  word  to  yoang  ladies  in  passing.  If  yon  are 
out,  and  your  admirers  chance  to  talk  to  any  pretty 
girl  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the  party,  do  not 
sulk,  and  pout,  and  scold ;  you  drive  him  to  make 
disagreeable  comparisons.  Show  him,  by  a  melan 
choly  yet  reproachrol  tenderness,  how  much  his 
conduct  wounds  you,  and  your  object  will  be  ob- 
tained. If  he  be  worth  your  affection  he  will 
immediately  refrain.  Half  my  conqaesta  have 
been  made  in  that  way. 

When  the  servant  annoanced  snpper,  the  Mar- 
quis spproaclied  me,  and  claimed  the  performance 
of  my  promise  to  accompany  him. 

As  we  paaaed  some  shrubs  which  were  ranged 
on  eaeh  side  of  the  staircase,  he  plucked  a  flower. 

"  Will  Miss  Laserre  keep  this  for  my  sake  P" 

Bella  was  close  beliind,  aild  overheard  us.  She 
darted  an  angry  glance  at  the  Marquis.  I  laughed, 
"  Aeally,  my  Lord,"  said  I,  **  If  I  were  to  preserve 
ail  the  flowers  I  have  given  me  I  should  have 
rallicr  a  singular  bouquet,  and  rather  a  faded  one, 
too~(IIe  frowned) — but  this  is  so  pretty  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  it  should  sliure  the  general  fate.'* 
His  countenance  brightened  up  again. 

"  You  do  me  too  much  honour.  Miss  Laserre." 

*'Nay,  roy  Lord,  I  spoke  of  preserviug  the 
flower,  not  jou." 

He  laughed.  **  It  shall  be  my  representative 
with  the  fair  Eulalie." 

"  I  hope,  my  Lord,  yon  will  not  fade  so  soon  as 
thatwUl" 

"  Not  were  I  so  happy." 

I  had  placed  it  in  my  bosom. 

"  That  will  not  preserve  it,  I  assore  yon ;  it  will 
fade  the  sooner.'* 

"  It  is  im|)Ossible.'* 

"  Why,  look,  my  Lord,  it  is  already  drooping." 

"  That  is  beneath  the  glance  of  your  eyes." 

"  Is  their  influence,  then,  so  fatal  ?" 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  bowing  and  placing  his  hand 
on  his  breast. 

"  Then,  my  Lord,  beware  lest  yon  should  also 
wither.** 

This  sort  of  conversation  was  continued  during 
the  supper.  As  we  were  seated  at  the  cross  table, 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  Isabella,  who 
sat  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  one.  She 
was  now  engaged  in  a  spirited  flirtation  with  a 


young  gentleman  in  military  costume,  but  whose 
dress  seemed  the  only  thing  military  about  him. 
I  directed  the  Marquir>*s  attention  to  this. 
" "  She  seems  in  excellent  spirits  to  night,*'  said 
T,  rather  maliciously,  I  confess.  He  thought  so, 
too,  and  looked  keenly  at  me  for  a  momeut — 
**  considering  whom  she  has  offendfd." 

What  man  can  resist  a  well-limed  compliment, 
esprcially  from  a  woman's  lipb  P 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  talcing  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you,  Culalie  P" 

I  started.  The  voice  was  familiar — ^mournful. 
It  was  William  — — ,  an  old  acquaintance.  Ho 
was  seated  opposite  me. 

'*  With  much  pleasure.** 

I  blushed  slightly.  My  hand  trembled  as  I 
conveyed  the  wine  to  my  lips. 

"  I  hope  Miss  Lasurre  will  excuse  the  intermp- 
tion,"  he  sighed. 

I  echoed  it.     I  was  dull.     ^^Hiy  ? 

"  M  ty  I  be  permitted  to  call  upon  Miss  Laserre 
to-mnrrow  P"  said  the  Marquis. 

**  If  it  will  al^ird  you  any  gratification,  my  Lord ; 
I  can  have  no  objection." 

*'  I  shall  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  seeing 
you.** 

"  That "  replied  I,  "  I  much  quealion.  Even 
suppose  you  should  see  me,  which  is  very  unlikely, 
my  pale  cheeks  and  heavy  eyes  will  scarcely  be 
worth  looking  at." 

"  But  I  here  will  still  be  the  charms  of  her 
music  breathing  voice.*' 

"  If  I  should  catch  cold  to-night,  roy  Lord,  your 
simile  wilt  be  spoiled ;  besides,  conversation  flags 
iu  the  moruinsjs.*' 

"  Not  where  Miss  Laserre  is." 

"Mike  not  so  sure  of  that;  but  hark,  the 
dancing  has  recommenced." 

"  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  vou, 
Eul  ilie  P"  said  William.  I  bowed — the  Marquis 
looked  perplexed— I  was  perplexed — I  was  glad 
of  the  interruption ;  he  had  gone  far  enough  for 
the  first  conversation. 

.  "  Must  I  lose  you,  then,  Eulalie  P*'  he  whis> 
pered. 

"  You  did  not  ask  me  to  dance,  my  Lord." 

"I  owu  my  neglect,  and  ask  your  pardon;" 
he  pressed   my  hand— "The  next  then P" 

"  I  shall  leave,  I  expect,  immediately  after  this 
quadrille." 

William  approached  with  much  hesitation.  I 
took  his  arm— I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  the 
Marquis — he  was  leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  very  sentimental,  and  watch* 
ing  us. 

<* Oh,  Eulalie,'*  said  William,  "I  did  not  anti« 
cipate  this  pleasure." 

"  You  did  not  ask  for  it,  before." 

"  I  did  not ;  you  were  so  sought  after,  end 
although  etiquette  would  not  permit  you  to  refuse^ 
I  did  not  wish  to  do  violence  to  your  inclination!/* 

"  You  did  not  think  of  that,  just  now  I" 

«'Myfeelings  were  too ationg  for  my  discretion* 
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I  am  aware  lam  no  dancer,  nor  am  I  oalcolated  to 
shine  in  a  ball  room." 

"  Then  why  do  jou  danoe  now  ?*• 

"For  the  pleasure  of  a  moment's  conyersaiion 
with  yon ;  but  if  mj  companj  be  irksome,  you  are 
released  from  your  engagement." 

••  I  do  not  wish  it." 

The  mournful  strain  of  the  oouTersation  touched 
me ;  I  knew  he  loved  me»  and  though  I  perhaps 
liked  him  better  than  any  one  else,  I  could  not 
conquer  my  flirting  propensities. 

"Who  have  you  been  dancing  withP**  said  I, 
while  the  side  couples  were  going  through  the 
figure. 

**  I  have  not  been  dancing  at  all  I" 

"  What !  could  you  not  get  a  partner  P** 

"  Many,  but  not  one  whose  society  I  valued.** 

I  felt  I  got  the  worst  of  the  skirmish,  soj  like  a 
prudent  general,  rdinquished  the  attack. 

**  We  are  going  your  way,  William ;  if  you  like 
we  will  set  you  down  at  your  door." 

"  I  fear  I  shall  be  intruding." 

*'  Not  at  all,  we  shall  be  very  happy  of  your 
society," 

"Do  you  mean  it?" 

The  Marquis  approached  immediately  after  the 
dance 

"You  will  dance  with  mef  your  carriage  has 
not  yet  arrived." 

"  It  is  waiting  now,  my  lord,"  said  my  mother, 
who  joined  us  at  the  moment. 

As  he  handed  me  through  the  hall,  Isabella,  who 
was  waiting  for  thejr  carriage,  darted  a  spiteful 
look  at  me.  I  smiled ;  "  Good  evening,  my  dear 
Bella,"  said  I.  She  tossed  her  head  and  turned 
round. 

The  Marquis  and  I  looked  at  her,  then  at  each 
other. 

"Poor  thing,"  said  I. 

"Why  do  you  pity  herP"  said  the  Marquis. 

"I  can  judge  of  the  bitterness  of  her  disap- 
pointment, from  what  my  own  feelings  would  be 
in  similar  circumstances." 

"  Yon  flatter  me,"  said  he. 

"That,  my  Lord,  is  impossible.** 

"How  sop" 

"  Truth  cannot  be  considered  flattery.** 

"  Good  night,"  said  he,  as  I  drew  up  the  car- 
riage  window ;  "  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow" 
—I  heard  no  more. 

We  were  all  silent  from  different  motives.  My 
mother  was  fatigued  with  the  excitement  of  the 
evening,  and  quietly  doaed  in  one  comer.  Wil- 
liam— I  don't  know  why;  and  myself  from  a 
variety  of  conflicting  sensations,  in  which  my 
triumph  formed  no  trifling  ingredient.  After  we  had 
remained  silent  for  about  flve  minutes,  though  it 
seemed  much  longer 

"Oh,  Eulalie,"  whispered  William.  He  quieUy 
laid  his  hand  npon  mine :  I  felt  his  warm  breath 
upon  my  neck  and  face  :  "You  know  not  how  I 
love  you  1" 

I  could  not  trust  myself  to  reply,  so  I  remained 


silent.  Finding  my  hand  lenam  pssaivelj  in  ba,W 
quickly  stole  hu  other  arm  round  my  wust,  "Ob, 
you  do  not  know  how  devotedly  I  low  joaf  Ik 
pressed  me  gently  to  his  bosom — I  had  no  povtr 
to  resist  him,  for  I  really  loved  him — m;  bmst 
heaved  almost  convulsively.  "  Bless  jou  !'*  lie  a- 
claimed,  and  madly  pressed  his  lips  to  mine.  Do 
you-^will  you  not  love  me,   my  adored  Eoltlier* 

The  carriage  stopped  at  his  house.  Thai  sad 
me  from  a  confession  whidi  might  hare  beea 
awkward. 

"Bless  me,"  said  my  mother,  asking np,  'm 
we  at  home  already  P** 

"  No,  Madam,'*  said  he,  gently  disengagiogliis 
arm,  "  but  I  must  wish  you  good  night.** 

"  God  bless  you,  Eulalie  1"  he  whispered.  I 
could  not  resist  returning  the  pressure  of  hiabioi 

"  God  bless  you,  William !"  I  murainred. 

But  there  is  the  Marquis  come  to  make  lis 
promised  morning  call.  I  must  see  him  for  i  few 
moments,  at  least;  his  acquaintance  is  still  too 
young  to  be  trifled  witL 

March  3.-*The  Marquis  has  just  msde  inoftt 
of  his  hand,  and  I  refused  him !  I  oould  Ml  ^ 
pitying  him,  he  looked  so  miseraUe. 

"&ve  you  not  led  me  to  believe  joa  kne^ 
me P"  said  he  ;  "yon  cannot  be  tmom,  Wot' 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord,  thia  woukl  be  9B^  i 
joke  too  far." 

"I  think  that  haa  been  done  alreadj, EaUit 
Oh,  do  not  doom  me  to  utter  miseiy ;  let  me  a- 
treat — let  me  implore,  conjure  you."  BeN 
himself  on  his  knees  before  me.  "Dosoti^ 
my  suit."  I  burst  oat  laughing;  dj  hevt 
reproached  me  instantly,  bat  I  could  ooi  resist  tk 
impolse ;  it  seemed  so  utterly  absurd  to  sea  s  ■> 
in  anch  a  melo-dramatio  position. 

"  Proud,  nnfeeling  girl,**  aaid  h^  lisiifr  '^ 
mock  at  the  anguish  of  a  heart  thst  lonsjoa. 
There  are  few  whom  I  shonld  have  wooed  is  no; 
but  I  offered  you  my  hand  beoaose  ay  heart  v» 
devoted  to  you.  God  grant  you  may  nflW  ^ 
what  it  18  to  love  without  vetam  i" 

When  he  was  gone  I  sat  down  oa  the  otteaaa 
and  wept  I  had  not  done  wrong  in  refasiiig  kia. 
I  could  never  have  loved  him  ;  my  heart  wi  «< 
my  own ;  but  my  conscience  was  k»d  ia  »»• 
damnation  of  the  encouragement  I  bad  girea  lua* 
It  was  the  first  daah  of  sorrow  and  oompuetioi  1 
had  known.  Pride  was  busy  whisperiig,  "  Jw« 
Marchioness,"  into  my  ear.  Affeotioa  iaadeqaiWy 
spumed  all  such  temptation. 

March  25.— I  was  reading  in  my  own  rooa 
after  breakfast  when  my  mother  entered. 

She  put  a  newspaper  into  my  hand— md  pcffl*- 
ing  to  a  paragraph  said;  "read  that"  Thenmai*! 
tone  of  her  voice  caused  me  to  look  at  her  befort 
complying  with  her  mandate. 

She  had  been  weeping.  . 

I  flew  into  her  arms,  and  kissing  her  rtetU 
eagerly  pressed  her  to  teU  me  the  canae  of  »>« 
sorrow. 
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Tears  were  her  only  reply. 
I  Ihen  ia  the  greatest  agitation  read  aa  fdbws — 
"Extraordiuary    attempt    at   Suicide.     About 
six  o'clock  yesterday  morning  the  neighbourhood 

of  ,  was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a  pistol  at 

the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of **  ITie  story 

was  told  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  reporter 
added,  *'  It  was  supposed  that  disappointment  in 
love  was  the  cause  of  his  rash  attempt,  as  a  letter 
was  found  on  his  dressing  table    addressed   lo 

Eulalie  L ,  whfch  name  was  also  engraved  on 

the  back  of  the  miniature."  I  sat  motionless ;  the 
paper  fel}  from  my  hands. 

"  Is  this  unhappy  man's  blood  on  your  head, 
EuklieP" 

"Oh,  mother,  my  dearest  mother/' — I  burst 
into  tears. 

"Have  you,"  continued  she  sternly,  "ever 
given  him  any  encouragement  P" 

"I— may" 

*'  You  have  trifled  with  a  warm  and  an  affection- 
ate heart,  and  this  is  the  consequence.  Eulalie, 
read  that  paragraph  again ;  you  need  no  further 
reproof  from  me." 

I  hastily  put  on  my  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  ran 
down  stairs. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Eulalie?'*  said  my 
mother. 

"  To  the  Marquis  of *' 

"For  what?" 

"  I  know  not ;  but  I  must  go  1" 

At  the  door  I  met  William  — .  We  shook 
hands,  and  I  burst  into  tears.  With  true  delicacy 
he  forbore  to  make  any  remark  ;  he  did  not  even 
ask  where  I  was  going,  but  offered  me  his  arm.  I 
took  it,  and  wo  walked  in  total  silenoe  to  the 
Marquis's  house.  He  then  left  me,  and  said  he 
would  wait  outside. 

In  the  drawing  room  I  met  Isabella.  She  was 
sobbing  bitterly.  I  flung  my  atua  round  her 
neck. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  I  cried. 

"  Eulalie  I  do  not  ask  forgiveness  of  me ;  if  yonr 
own  heart  forgave  you,  I  do.  But,  Oh  !  you  saw 
toother  happy ;  you  envied  her ;  you  towed  discord 
between  her  and  the  object  of  her  love,  and  sought 
her  hearths  idol,  only  to  trample  upon  it,  to  crush 
it!" 

The  doctor  now  entered  the  room. 

"How  is  the  Marquis?  are  there  any  hopes  of 
his  life  P'  said  L 

He  started— "I  behold  before  mo  the  fair 
Eulalie,  the  original  of  that  miniature" 

'*  Eor  the  love  of  Heaven,  tell  me  his  state  I" 

He  shook  his  head — sighed — ^looked  at  me,  and 
sighed  again. 

*'  Are  there  then  no  hopes  h 

I  suppose  the  intensity  of  my  anguish  imparted 
a  peculiar  energy  to  the  inquiry. 

He  came  up  to  ms,  gently  took  my  hand,  and 
led  me  to  a  seat — "None.** 

"None!"  I  shrieked,  and  fainted. 

When  I  reoovered  from  my  flt,   I  perceived 


Isabella  weeping  over  me.  I  remained  a  ^iet  ob 
server. 

"Oh,  Eulalie !"  apostrophized  she,  ''howl 
could  have  loved  you,  but  you  would  not.  Thisia 
your  first  victim ;  yonr  beauty  has  been  a  curse ;  it 
is  like  the  hot  blast  of  the  desert,  carrying  de- 
struction in  its  rapid  oonrse.  But  it  will  have  an 
end." 

I  was  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  her  language  ; 
but  I  had  no  power  tt)  reply. 

She  wept  on  in  silence. 

"  I  am  better  now,  doctor^  thank  yon,"  said  I. 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry  p"  but  tell  me  of— of"— • 

"  Mortification  of  the  wound  ia  to  be  dreaded ; 
he  is  in  pain  now,  should  that  oeaae,  it  la  hopeless.' ' 

**  Can  I  not  see  him  ?" 

"He  must  not  be  disturbed." 

March  10 — "  Hush!  he  sleeps/'  said  the  Doc- 
tor, as  I  entered  the  Marquis's  room. 

"  No,  Doctor,"  aaid  he,  "I  do  not— Oh.  Eula- 
lie !"  I  gave  him  my  hand ;  he  pressed  it  to  hia 
burning  lips. 

"  Do  you  feel  any  pain  now  ?" 

"NoncEuhilie!" 

The  Doctor  looked  at  me,  and  shook  his  head. 
I  sat  down ;  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and 
wept! 

'*  Do  not  weep,  Eulalie,"  said  the  Marquis. 

"Ob,  my  Lord!  I  must,  or  my  heart  will 
burst  !*' 

"  Does  my  fate  then  distress  you  P" 

"  Oh,  could  I  die  to  save  you,  my  Lord,  I 
would". 

*'  Do  not  call  me  my  Lord ;  I  shall  soon  be 
where  the  beggar  and  the  prince  sleep  side  by 
side  ;  call  me  George  1  Oh,  Euhdie ;  did  you  but 
love  me,  I  could  die  happy." 

"  Oh,  I  do— I  do"— I  murmured. 

I  bent  my  head  over  his,  my  hair  mingled  with 
his,  my  tears  fell  upon  his  face,  our  lips  met— he 
raised  his  arm,  and  pressed  me  to  him. 

I  felt  his  grasp  relax — 

"Oh,  Eulalie— I  die— happy" 

The  exertion  had  opened  the  wounds  afreah. 
He  expired. 

March  10. — Oh,  how  oonld  I  hare  trifled  with 
so  generons  a  heart ;  how  could  I  have  abased  his 
confidence  ?  Having  no  relations,  he  has  left  dm 
heiress  to  the  whole  of  his  splendid  property.  Had 
he  any  relative  I  would  not  take  it.  But  he  haa 
none. 

June  20. — I  have  just  seen  Isabella  laid  in  her 
last  home !  Why  am  I  doomed  to  survive  but  to 
behold  the  wreck  of  all  those  of  whose  ruin  I  have 
been  the  cause  ?  Winter  will  return,  bat  where 
shall  I  find  my  companions  ?  Conscience  replies. 
"  In  the  grave  where  thou  hast  Liid  them." 

September  14.— " Eulalie,"  said  William,  "is 
that  your  final  answer  ?*' 

We  wero  walking  ui  the  garden  attached  to  my 
mother's  country  house. 

«  AS 
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**  It  must  be — ^yoa  wiU  aoon  find  9ome  other  to 
retarn  your  affectioa.** 

A  voice  witliiu  me  whispered,  '*  Eemember  the 
Marquis  !*' 

"  Eulttlie ;  I  do  not  desire  it— but — farewell  for 


ever. • 

"And  how  ia  my  fair  EulalieP^  aaid  C , 

raisiof^  his  hat  as  he  crossed  the  lawn  towards  roe. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you— did  you  meet  Wil- 
La-n " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  walking  briskly  down  the  lane. 
He  took  no  notice  of  me,  however,  but  talked 
rapidly  to  himself. 

"  Remember  the  Marquis,"  said  conscience. 

"  I  have  some  engravings  to  show  yon,  Eulalie ; 
let  us  sit  down  in  the  arbour.** 

"  That  ia  a  beautiful  landscape,  is  it  not  F**  said 
he,  when  we  were  seMed. 

I  moved  my  arm — the  picture  fell  to  the  ground 
— he  stooped  to  pick  it  up — I  bent  forward  for  the 
same  purpose — our  heads  came  in  coutact — he 
begged  my  pardon— I  kughed. 

*'  Ah !"  said  he,  **  would  you  loved  me  as  well 
as  you  do  William " 

"I  do  not  love  him." 

I  heard  a  aigh— I  turned.  William  stood  be- 
fore me  I 

"Methinks,  Sir,"  said  I,  warmly,  "your  good 
breeding  should  at  least  have  prevented  you  from 
playing  tlie  eavesdropper !" 

"  I  have  not,  Buklie,"  said  he,  mournfully.  •*! 
returned  for  my  pocket-book,  which  I  left  here  on 
the  seat." 

It  was  still  lying  there,  although  it  had  not 
been  observed  by  us  before.  As  I  took  it  up  to 
give  it  to  him,  a  miniature  dropped  out.  It  was 
my  own. 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  my  intrusion,"  said 
he,  hurriedly  snatching  it  up,  while  his  cheeks 
were  suffused  with  a  deep  blush.*' 

He  left — 1  called  him  back,  but  he  heard  me 
not.     I  called   again — he  was  gone  !     I  turued  to 

C ;  he  stood  wi*h  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground 

like  a  condemned  criminal. 

Nov.  4. — Now,  indeed,  is  my  punishment  come 
upon  me.  My  head  throbs,  my  eyebalLi  burn,  and 
my  hand  trembles  so  that  I  can  hardly  wriie. 
Yesterday  William  called  to  pay  his  respects  to 
me.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  nearly  three  months. 
He  remarked  upon  the  weather,  and  after  touching 
upon  a  variety  o{  the  most  common  place  topics 
rose. 

"  You  seem  in  haste,  William,*'  said  I. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  Miss  Laserre  too  lon^.'* 

•*  Miss  Laserre !  how  formal,  how  cold  I  Has 
she  offended  you,  William  P" 

My  voice  must  have  betrayed  a  degree  of 
tenderness  more  than  I  intended. 

"  Can  you  ask  me  that  Eulalie  ?  Have  you  not 
trified  with  my  happiness  P*' 

"  But  will  you  not  forgire  me,  William  P"  I  was 
so  affected  by  his  melancholy,  that  I  could  not 
help  showing  my  feelings. 


••  Porgive  yon,  Eulalie  ?" 

'*Yes;  is  that  so  bard  a  taskP  Did  jonnot 
once  jay that" 

**  I  loved  you  !  I  did  Eulalie ;  but  joa  rrjected 
me— and  it  is  too  late  now  !** 

^'  Too  late,  William  !  what  do  yoa  meanf 

How  my  sorrows  had  bumbled  me  1 

'*  Eulalie — oh,  would  to  Heaven  yoa  bid  not 
trifled  with  me  so  long !  but,  I — I  am  goiog  to  ba 
married  !*' 

•*  Going  to  be  married,  William  ?'  I  vA 
down  upon  the  sofa. 

*' Yes,  Eulalie  !  Oh  that  I  had  known  thisiat 
a  week  sooner  1** 

Now  was  my  cup  of  misery  fuL 

"  My  honour  forbids  me  to  desert  the  g:irl  vbe 
heart  I  have  gained.  I  preserve  my  iutegritj,  ^ 
my  happiness  is  gone  for  ever  T* 

I  wept  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  At  leegt^ 
he  approached  me. 

"  Farewell,  Eulalie,— for  ever  I" 

••Forever,  William  1" 


Thia  was  the  end  of  her  msnonsda.  Ik 
paper  was  spotted ;  and  the  ink  had  run  in  ubt 
pUcf  a  as  though  it  had  been  deluged  wiih  tnn. 
Underneath  them  was  a  piece  of  a  newspiper  fist- 
ened  into  the  book,  being  the  anDounceinnit  of 
his  marriage;  a*d  surniunded  withabrotdM 
line,  and  beneath  it,  written  in  a  trpmblingbii^ 
— •*  This  is  a  fitting  epitaph  for  the  DonuiieBtof 
my  folly  !** 

•*>oor,  Eulnlie!*'  I  cxclalmoil,  whfn  I  W 
perused  these  n^cords  of  folly  ;  •*  tiuly  diJ  tm  jij 
that  ynn  found  your  sorrow  in  the  same  rop  froe 
whence  you  sipped  your  pleasure ;  poor  girl!" 

The.  last  event  had  occurred  about  &ii  ooilb 
previous  to  my  first  visit  to  her. 

I  kept  up  a  constant  enrrPspottHraoe  vi<k 
Eulalie  and  her  mother,  and  had  the  laU^fadioQof 
hearing  that  her  health  was  entirely  reesisUiM 
and  that  they  proposed  retuniing  in  the  spnBg. 

One  morning,  on  looking  over  tlienew8pi|«,tt 
the  part  appropriated  to  the  birtl»,  iDarri»gH,  m 
deaths,  I  observed  in  the  obituary,  "Diid,  at  ^ 

residence,  the  beloved  wife  of  WiJiiam •  ^4* 

aged  23  years." 

The  feelings  with  which  I  read  the  aniK«i« 
ment  were  rather  pleasureable  than  otliermttl 
thought  of  Eulalie  1  ••Dear  giil,"  1  *>«jj*^ 
there  may  yet  be  happiness  in  store  for  thee! 

I  lost  no  time  in  sending  tier  the  nf«^|»pt^• 

About  two  months  afterwards  I  reoeivcdileilcf 
from  her.    It  ran  thus : — 

••  Your  last,  my  dear  Sir,  received  lAwjt  i  fort- 
night since,  agitated,alarmed,  and  perplexsd  ■•?  Jj 
halt,  dare  I  say,  pleased  me.  No,  Uitt  wonUk 
unfeeling.  1  then  found  that  all  nqr  eslfl^^  « 
feeling  was  false :  the  past  rushed  npoa  me  l^e  i 
torrent,  and  swept  away  my  resolves.  Mj  oaii^ 
has  consequcnUy  suffered  a  little.  Tki*  ««J^ 
we  go4o  abaU  givtti  by  the  Britidi  CoswI'M^ 
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we  sYiall  meet  several  Btrangers  just  arriTecl,  and 
amon*r  tbein  two  or  ll»ree  liiij;Ii»limen.  Time  was 
wlieii  I  >li'mld  liBTC  ipjoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a 
conquest,  but  I  am  thomu^lily  changed  now.  The 
oiiij  being  wliom  I  wonld  care  to  meet  is  a  thou 
sand  miles  off.  I  would  I  were  near  him  now;  I 
mif^ht,  perhaps  console  him  in  his  anguish.  But 
it  is  now  time  to  dress  for  this  odious  ball.  If  I 
have  time  before  the  post  leaves  I  will  ^ive  you  an 
account  of  it.  .  •  .  •  •  I  cannot  bi-Iieve  it.  1  must 
liave  been  dreaming.  We  arrived  at  the  Consurs 
house.  The  company  was  certainly  very  brilliant. 
The  ball  was  given  in  the  open  air,  as  is  the  custom 
here  in  fine  weather.  The  air  was  impregnated 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  orange  blossom  and  the 
elegant  acacia;  the  trees  were  illuminated  with 
Coloured  lamps,  and  a  band  of  music  was  stationed 
in  an  alcove  at  the  lower  extremity,  over  which 
were  the  Royal  arm^  of  Kngland  in  variegated 
lamps,  surrounded  with  bmners,  &c.  The  whole 
had  a  most  imposing  ap|)earHnec.  I  was  seated  in 
a  recess  formed  by  a  window  in  the  refrcsliinent. 
nxim,  when  I  heanl  a  voice  whose  times  I  thought 
linew.  I  started,  nise,  and  stood  rivetted  with 
attention ;  when  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  William 
approach  the  spot  where  I  was,  in  close  conversa- 
tion with  a  beautiful  young  English  g\x\,  the  belie 
of  the  pbce. 


He  was  driessed  in  deep  blacVund  looked  very 
pale  and  s-id. 

He  psuised  without  seeing  me. 

Presently  he  repisse*!  by  himself.  Si*veral  per- 
sons coming  up  at  the  same  time,  he  steppnd  into 
the  recess  to  make  room  for  them.  '*  William^** 
said  I.    . 

He  started,  and  turned  round. 

I  took  hn  proffered  arm,  and  we  stroUed  into 
the  garden. 

"  Shall  we  join  the  dancers  P"  said  he, 

"I  have  refused  everyone  to  night.    I  cannot.** 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me  once.  I  know  yoa 
will  not." 

He  had  not  over  estimated  his  influence  with  me. 
So  now,  my  dear  Sir,  adijca.  I  have  written  you  a 
long  letter  th's  time,  as  I  kuow  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  such  good  news  from  Kulalic. 

When  they  returned  to  London  in  the  spring, 
Eulalie  had  changed  her  name,  an  I  is  now  the 
happy  mother  of  three  sweet  children.  I  o''ten 
dnip  in  in  the  evening,  and  there  is  invariably  a 
chair  reserved  in  the  c  irner  for  me.  Her  mother 
died  alK>ut  two  years  since,  and  left  me  a  handsome 
legacy.  Eulalie  often  remarks  bow  little  she  de- 
serves her  present  happiness,  and  sometimes  we 
talk  of  the  Marquis  of  ■,  till  she  weeps  that 
ever  she  became  a  oo^ette. 


THE  DBESSINQ  GOWN  AND  THB  SENTINEL'S  CLOAK. 

(PBOK  THE  OSRMAK  Of   C.    SPIUDLES.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
It  often  happens  in  life  that  we  encounter  the 
very  person  whom  we  most  wish  to  avoid.  Shortly 
arter  the  above  related  conversation,  Eugenie  sud- 
denly met  in  the  hall  the  Baron  von  Risberg,  who 
bad  come  with  some  information  to  the  Colonel. 
The  commandant  was  not  at  home,  and  his  daugh- 
ter would  on  no  account  have  allowed  the  young 
man  to  wait  there,  as  was  nsual  with  soldiers.  He 
received  a  pressing  invitation  to  enter  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  and,  after  many  ap>  logies,  at  last 
did  so.  Engeiiie  and  Anna  sat  down  to  their 
work,  glancing  now  out  of  the  window,  now  at  the 
elegant  dragoon,  who  stood  by  the  piano  taming 
over  the  music  and  drawings  which  lay  on  it. 
There  was  at  first  Ihtle  conversation;  neither 
tpoke.  Leo  at  length  broke  the  silence  by  making 
some  sensible  remark  about  mnsio.  Anna,  who 
was  a  performer,  became  interested  and  answered. 
Her  friend,  no  laggard  in  the  myhteries  of  Euterpe's 
art,  WAS  unwillingly  drawn  in,  and  tlie  conversation 
lasted  above  a  quarter  of  an  Jiour,  without  deviat 
in^  from  the  subject  first  atarted.  Leo  made  the 
first  diversion. 

*'  or  what  avail  to  me  talking  myself  here,  with 
you  amiable  devotees  of  the  muses,  deep  into  the 
signification  and  secrets  of  the  wonderful  art  of 
aonnd.    The  seat  moment  will  drive  me  cut  of 


paradise  into  pnrgatory,  to  the  regpment,  where 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  commander  marks  the  time, 
the  noise  of  the  horses  hoofs  forms  the  accompani- 
ment, and  the  deafening  trumpets  blow  away  from 
the  former  amateur  all  tolerable  sense  of  sound 
and  spirit  of  harmony,  as  formerly  the  walls  of 
Jericho." 

Eugenie  listened  so  attentively  that  the  work 
fell  from  her  hands,  looked  sadly  at  th^  Baron,  and 
spoke  like  compassion  itself : 

*'Let  us  hope,  Herr  von  Risberg,  that  the 
strange  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed 
will  not  be  of  long  continuance,  but  be  speeUily 
changed  for  more  favourable  ones.*' 

'*  How  pheasant  do  these  compassionate  words 
from  beautiful  lips  sound  to  the  neglected  dra- 
goon,*' answered  Leo  gallantly ;  '*  but  I  fear  your 
sympathy  misleads  yon.  His  Serene  Highness 
likes  every  thing  solid,  and  never  approves  of  half 
measures.  So  I  live  in  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  being  obliged  to  endure  my  eigfft  years  of 
serf  ice,  unless  an  example  be  made  of  me,  as  an 
extraordinary  culprit,  aud  I  am  kept  beyond  tue 
usual  time.'* 

**  You  accommodate  yourself  very  well  to  your 
situation,"  said  Auna,  *'  and  bear  what  is  serious 
gtUy." 

"  Should  I  aeriooalj  griera  erer  wbtt  is  serioosf** 
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Mk^d  LfiOy  aailioif.  '<No.  What  do  I  want? 
I  ride,  walk,  stand,  may  now  and  then  ait,  at  times 
eyen  sleep.  My  money  enables  me  to  make  myself 
as  comfortable  as  your  good  father  will  permit, 
and  each  day  I  am  obliged  to  confesa  myself,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  the  Duke's  commands  as  my  own 
will  which  prevent  my  laying  down  the  noble 
trade  of  arms.  Were  it  not  for  my  unde  and  my 
amall  estate,  neither  of  which  I  would  willingly 
expose  either  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Duke  or  to 
confiscation,  you  may  believe,  ladies,  I  should  not 
be  afraid  of  a  little  desertion.  The  forced  oath  of 
the  soldier  is  no  oath  at  all ;  dearer  have  already 
been  broken/  more  agreeable  fetters  deserted; 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  journey  from  Kehrlin- 
gen«  and  one  is  over  the  border.  A  tolerably  long 
walk  would  carry  me  into  some  other  state.  But 
no;  I  remain,  and  am  a  volunteer,  serving  from 
caprice,  and  for  my  own  enjoyment.  With  yon, 
ladies,  I  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  and  undeserved 
pleasure — that  of  friendly  iuteroonrae;  banished 
from  every  circle,  whether  of  aoldien  or  oiviliauQ, 
I  am  not  often  a  guest." 

The  bdiea,  flattered,  bowed  ;  and  Eugenie^  who 
considered  it  her  duty  to  say  something  civil  to 
the  polite  young  man,  replied : 

"  The  consciousness  of  your  worth  must  support 
yon  under  the  repulsive  rudeness  of  the  multitude, 
either  seeing  In  your  uniform  a  man  who  is  far 
beneath  them,  or  else  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  a 
culprit,  who  might  draw  upon  themselves  a  share 
in  the  Duke*s  displeasure.  Such  people  do  not 
know  the  deoeitfuloess  of  outward  appearances, 
and  that  generosity  is  not  unfrequently  concealed 
under  the  mask  of  crime." 

She  uttered  these  last  words  almost  too  signifi- 
cantly, for  Leo  regarded  her  with  surprise,  and 
answered  gallantly : 

"  Like  a  true  poet  I  despise  the  clamours  of 
the  multitude.  To  be  exculpated  in  your  eyes, 
lady,  and  in  thoee  of  your  friend,  is  my  sole  wish." 

"Your  only  oneP"  laughed  Anna.  "Eeally 
Baron  von  ftisberg  I     Do  you  cherish  no  other  P" 

Leo  uuachievously  reflected  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  answered :  "  Were  I  permitted  one,  it 
ehould  on^  be  to  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  in  Major 
RuppeFs  plaocb  leamng  out  of  his  window,  with 
his  pipe,  and  all  his  arrogance,  and  look  down  on 
him  keeping  guard  in  the  cold  in  my  stead." 

The,  girls  laughed,  and  Eugenie  added,  **It 
would  be  only  too  slight  a  punishment  for  the  ill- 
mannered  man.     Oh !  I  saw  him  how  horridly  he 

behaved  yesterday,  when  you "     She 

coloured  and  was  silent,  for  it  would  not  have 
been  right  to  let  the  young  man  know  that  she 
had  allowed  him  to  attract  so  much  of  her  attention 
while  on  guard. 


CHAPTER  vm. 


'<  Sfjbak  of  the  devil  and  he  is  sure  to  appear." 
A  clankbg  of  spun  in  the  ball!    Was  it  the 


Colonel?  Leo,  rather  embarcaised, drev Imnlf 
up.  The  girla,  who  had  all  along  been  loolii^ 
out  of  the  window  and  watching  for  their  father, 
were  likewise  a  little  frightened.  A  knock  it  tbe 
door,  however,  reassured  them.  "  Come  in ;"  ud 
the  Major,  of  whom  they  had  just  been  talkii^ 
entered  to  pay  his  respects^  greeted  them,  boved, 
and  kissed  Eugenie's  hand.  The  next  moment  Ids 
eyes  encountered  those  of  Riaberg,  who  vu  stiad- 
ing  at  the  door  in  true  military  style,  as  stni^ht  ii 
an  arrow,  and  in  his  own  mind  heartily  caning  tbe 
meeting,  His  officer  meaaured  him  monselj  froa 
head  to  foot,  then  turned,  and  said — 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this, ladies?  Ait 
you  enforcing  a  atrict  anest  f  What  ue  jn 
doing  here,  Eisberg  P*' 

"  Waiting  for  the  Colonel,"  answered  Ln. 
monotonously. 

"  This  is  not  the  proper  place,"  said  the  Mijor 
angrily.  "  You  should  know  where  yon  oogbt  lo 
be.     Ladies'  aitting  rooma  are  no  pUoe  for  }o«.* 

Without  wasting  another  word,  hat  Tith  i 
military  salute  to  his  ofiBcer  and  gratefol  looks 
towards  the  two  iadies,  Leo  turned  aod  quitted 
the  apartment. 

"An  obtrusive,  awkward,  tiresome  fellov," 
growled  out  the  Major  venomously. 

Anna  tried  to  take  his  part,  but  in  vvs. 

*•  Forward,  impertinent,  unbearable,**  were  adW 
to  the  former  epithets  "  the  essence  of  eTerjthing 
that  is  troublesome.  A  good-fornothins  fellof, 
with  whom  no  ceremonj  is  to  be  ohscrrcd,  vba 
must  be  treated  as  he  deserves.  The  Cclosd 
would  not  be  best  pleased  were  I  to  tell  him  tbit 
his  daughters  had  called  into  the  room  that  disso- 
lute fellow,  who  is  reprobated  by  efety  father  isi 
husband  1" 

"  He  looks  very  dangerous,  does  he  not  ?"  n- 
turned  Eugenie,  laughing ;  **  to  speak  hooestlj,  i« 
doea  not  aeem  so  to  me,  and  I  should  hafethoagiu 
that  something  was  due  to  his  rank.'* 

<*His  rank,"  repeated  the  Major,  moie  n- 
hemenUy  than  before,  *!  What  has  his  rank  to  s^ 
to  it  ?  As  a  Jagcfjuuker  it  was  all  very  veil.  A 
baron  is  nobody  except  in  his  proper  dres^  *» 
serving  as  a  volunteer.  But  hb  right  honouraUe 
lordship  ia  here  in  pumshmeat^  as  a  oommoo  isir 
goon,  and  the  Duke's  commands  are  strict  to  ti«t 
him  as  a  plebeian.  It  always  vexes  me  to  read  ii 
his  yellow  beak  of  a  faoQ,  that  X  most  saj  itf*  ^ 
the  fellow.  Qod  forgive  those  who  forhid  as  tk 
use  of  the  plain  Intimate,  repulsatoiy,  auiiiuli- 
Ung  tfr,t  and  oblige  us  to  be  poUte  to  eonmoa 
soldiers.  There  has  been  an  end  to  all  prt)p!r 
subordination  ever  since.  The  wretches  haw  tte 
hardihood  to  think ;  and  a  dragoon  ought  to  koof 
nothing  more  than  that  there  should  be  fi«  m  a 
sUble,  seven  abreast  on  the  road,  and  derea  m  « 
menage." 

*  In  common  conrersation,  except  among  teij  »i»»"* 
friendi  the  Germani  n»e  the  thini  pefioo  plonl* 

t  £r,thethM  peraon  aingdarii  rather  a  c 
form  of  addroaa. 
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••  We  do  not  know  anytbing  abont  that,*' said 
Aona,  jawning.  '*  How  is  it,  however,  that  yon 
are  so  particularly  severe  a))on  the  Baron  ?*' 

He  rolled  his  eyes,  poated  his  bullying  lips,  bat 
nevertheless,  condescended  to  speak,  "  Look  yon, 
ladies — I  might  say,  that  there  are  people  whom 
you  know  at  a  glance  you  cannot  endure'* 

"Yes,  certainly,"  interrupted  Eugenie,  signifi- 
cantly. 

**  But,**  he  continued,  "  I  will  gire  yon  a  full 
explanation.  Abont  a  week  after  the  fellow  had 
joined  the  regiment,  I  gave  him  a  direct  opportu- 
nity of  obliging  me.  You  must  know  that  the 
recruits  think  a  great  deal  of  being  in  their'  su- 
perior's good  books.    We  can  annoy  them  even  to 

making  the  blood  flow" 

2^"  Hum !"  exclaimed  the  friends,  contemptuously. 

"Phylar,  my  hound,  was  ill,*'  he  continued; 
"  and  the  hunting  season  approaching,  some  de- 
cided course  must  be  taken.  Neither  doctor  nor 
quack  could  do  anything  to  safe  the  dying  animal. 
I  then  bethought  myself  of  Risberg.  He  had 
been  Jagdjunker,  I  reflected— of  course  under* 
stands  all  about  dogs  and  such  things,  and  will  do 
me  the  favour  of  prescribing  for  Phylar.  80  I 
sent  my  servant  to  the  Herr  Baron  von  Rtsberg, 
with  the  Herr  Baron  von  Ruppel's  compliments, 
&c.  fte.  What  answer  do  you  think  he  returned. 
That  he  would  not  attend  my  dog,  but  should  any- 
thing happen  to  myself,  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  cure  me.  I  wanted  to  place  him  under  arrest, 
but  the  young  devil  of  a  fellow  rehemently  asserted 
that  he  had  spoken  seriously  ;  he  was  a  surgeon ; 
and  Doctor  Dreblatt  might  examine  him,  if  we  did 
not  believe  it.  But  strange  to  say,  the  Colonel 
telU  me,  the  regimental  surgeon  was  on  the  fourth 
day  completely  silenced,  and  said  that  the  Baron's 
assertion  was  perfectly  correct.  Was  it  not  too 
bad  P  How  shall  I  ever  be  able  to  regard  the  fel- 
low with  favourable  eyes  P" 

'*  It  is  certainly  unpardonable,"  said  Eugenie, 
"that  Risberg  should  presume  to  be  right  on  the 
occasion ;  but  p^on  me,  Herr  Major,  you  treat  the 
young  man  too  badly.  I  happened  yesterday  to 
overhear  you,  whilst  reclining  in  the  window, 
smoking  ntiost  comfortably,  say  to  your  sister, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  Baron,  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  before  the  arsenal,  wrapped 
in  his  cloak :  *  It  is  pleasanter  this  oold  autumnal 
evening  to  be  up  here  in  a  warm  dressing  gown, 
than  to  walk  about  there  in  a  coarse  sentinel's 
cloak.  But  that  fellow  down  there  is  none  the 
worse  for  it,  it  does  him  good,  and  he  has  deserved 
it.'  The  first  part  of  your  speech  was  not  polite, 
the  second  offensive,  and  if  the  young  man,  who 
must  have  heard  it,  were  not  generous,  if  he  were 
to  make  a  complaint" 

"I  would  trample  him  under  foot,"  asserted 
the  Major,  with  the  air  of  a  bully.  "  What  I  have 
said  I  can  prove,  and  as  the  fellow  attacked  our 
noble  Prince  Ernst — with  murderous  intent,  as  it 
IS  reported — ^he  deaenres  a  much  worse  fate  than 
to  be  under  my  eomniaiid  !*' 


^  Preserre  me  from  ever  being  under  it,**  said 
Anna,  as  she  left  the  room  to  attend  to  her  domes- 
tic affairs. 

He  seized  the  opportunity,  approached  Eugenie, 
and  spoke  as  gently  as  his  innate  ooarseness 
would  allow,  "  Your  adopted  sister  may  say  what 
she  pleases,  but  to  those  whom  I  love,  I  am 
kind  and  gentle,  nay,  ever  ready  to  place  myself 
under  orders.  Dearest  Eugenie,  a  soldier  should 
not  speak  in  enigmas.  I  cannot  express  to  you 
the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  find  that  you  take  the 
trouble  of  observing^  in  however  slight  a  degree, 
what  takes  place  in  my  window.  I  confess  to  you 
that  it  is  not  undesignedly  I  so  often  rieoline  in 
mine  and  watch  yours." 

''Very  flattering,*'  was  the  dry  answer,  "but  I 
must  confess  I  cannot  understand  the  object  of  the 
reconnaissance.  For  my  part,  I  assure  you — it 
shall  never  occur  again,  and  you,  I  hope,  will  like- 
wise, for  the  future,  close  both  window  and  cur- 
tains, or  look  at  something  else  besides  my  flower 
pots,  which  have  now  no  more  flowers  to  exhibit." 

"  Gruel,*'  he  sighed,  trying  to  act  the  disconso- 
late, '*  What  then  should  my  eyes  seek  save  the 
most  prudish  of  all  flowers  P  In  short,  Mein 
Fraulein,  is  it  my  fate  to  be  favoured  by  the  father, 
yet  rejected  by  the  daughter  whom  I  adore  P" 

"My  dear  Major,"  replied  Eugenie,  beginning 
to  weaiy  of  the  scene:  *'My  father  may  do  as  he 
pleases  with  his  dragoons,  but  I  alone  dispose  of 
my  heart.  I  am  too  young,  too  lovely  for  you." 

'<  Zounds  !**  burst  forth  Von  Ruppell :  "  A  man 
is  in  his  prime  at  eight-and -thirty,  and  you  may 
ask  in  the  capital,  what  the  Duke  said  of  my  figure 
at  the  last  review.  With  respect  to  liveliness  I  will 
keep  pace  with  you.  Do  not  horse  and  man  alike 
tremble  when  I  bear  down  in  front  of  my  men  P  I 
flatter  myself  I  am  still  able  to  give  a  blow  with 
the  flat  of  my  sword — ^now,  unfortunately,  done 
away  with — as  stoutly  and  as  gracefully  as  twenty 
years  ago.     What  more  would  you  have  P" 

"  I — I  will  have  no  soldier,**  she  answered,  em- 
barrassed. "Wars  make  widows  and  orphans." 

"  Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  I  would  content 
myself  with  some  post  in  the  civil  service.  A 
dressing  gown  now  appears  to  me  far  preferable 
for  a  uniform,  which  can  never  be  tight  enough  to 
satisfy  his  Serene  Highness." 

"  Am  I  to  rob  the  State  of  so  brare  an  officer  P** 
quickly  exclaimed  Eugenie.  "  Never.  No,  rather 
let  the  whole  affair  faJU  to  the  ground." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
•*  What  affair  P"  asked  the  Kammerrathin,  who 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  "  Good  morning,  Herr  Major.  How  are 
you  Eugenohen  P  My  dear  little  Titus  is  not  well. 
The  poor  child  is  in  bed,  and  oan  neither  occupy 
hiflMelf  with  his  grammar,  nor  with  his  pretty 
writing.    His  atUcka  generally  oome  on  in  the 
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forenoon^  abate  at  dinner  tim^,  poi  are  ,qmte  gos^ 
in  the  evening,  when  ihe  dear  child  has  been  re- 
Tived  with  some  grapes  and  a  glass  of  wine. 
Kerertlieless,  his  illness  has  troubled  me,  and 
Dotbiiig  but  this  letter  could  have  restored  me.  It 
is  from  mj  excellent  Lit-bediug.  He  will  be  here 
himself  tomorrow,  and — ^jubt  guess  into  whose 
auite  he  has — let  it  be  understood  only  for  the 
journey,  smuggled  himself  P  Why,  into  that  of 
Prince  Ernst,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world. 
Bis  Serene  Highness  will  honour  Nehrlingen  with 
'^bis  presence  for  one  day,  during  which  nothing  but 
rejoicings  and  amusements  will  be  seen  on  all 
sides ;  to  morrow,  he  and  my  Liebediug  will  come — 
a  double  pleasure." 

"  And  for  us  a  double  annoyance,*'  murmured 
Yon  Ruppel,  enraged  both  at  Eugenie's  hard  heart- 
ed ness,  and  at  her  sister*s  tiresome  interruption: 
"  We  shall  have  to  parade  and  dtGle,  yet  gain  no 
more  than!:s  from  the  Prince,  than  words  of  con- 
solation from  cruel  lips.'*  Ho  walked  with  an 
offended  air  towards  the  door,  but  turned  to  take 
leave  of  the  ladies,  and  said  spitefully,  *'  to  mor- 
row I  shall  have  one  triumph,  and  that  a  great  one. 
Kisherg  betore  the  Prince!  What  do  you  think  P 
EhP  and  with  a  malicious  laugh  he  departed. 

Eugenie's  hands  tiembled  so  much,  with  im- 
patience and  vexaHon,  that  her  needle  could  haidly 
perform  its  appointed  ta^k.  Tl:e  Kammenaihin 
began  carelessly  to  stir  up  the  potpourri,  and 
said  phlegmatically,  "  You  have  agai'i  had  some 
difference  with  the  Mujor,  and  he  is  so  anxious  to 
marry  you.  Dear  Eugenchen,  a  girl  must  not  be 
too  particular  now-a-days.  Good  matches  such  as 
my  Liebeding,  are  not  always  to  be  met  with.   He 

is  not  ugly,  not  too  old,  rich,  it  is  spid" 

"  III  debt  to  all  the  Jews/'  broke  in  Eugenie, 
laughing. 

'*  Has  served  like  a  hero."  continued  Victoiie. 
"  If  one  is  to  believe  his  own  aceouut  of  his 
services,"  again  interrupted  her  sidter ;  but  were 
he  as  rich  as  Demiriorf,  and  as  brave  as  Charle- 
magne and  all  his  Paladins,  I  should  say  do,  as 
long  as  I  retain  the  use  of  my  eyes.  1  cannot 
love,  and  therefore  cannot  marry  him.  That  is  de 
cided." 

"  You  are  always  so  easily  provoked,"  laughed 
'  Madame  Liebeding ;  but  in  the  end  you  will  see 
that  I  am  right.  I  was  never  particularly  in  love 
with  my  Kammeria^i,  do  not  remember  my  rest 
having  ever  been  disturbed — as  the  saying  is — by 
any  man;  but  after  mariiage  we  become  good 
friends,  very  good  friends  indeed,  once  my  husband 
lefc  off  that  dreadful  habit  of  doguiatibm.  At  his 
office,  it  is  all  very  well  — but  at  home  the  woman 
ought  to  be  first,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there 
was  not  here,  during  my  mother's  lifetime,  a  united 
household.  My  father  always  domineered,  and  to 
such  an  extent.  Kow  I  no  longer  submit  to  it.  *' 
At  the  same  moment  the  door  burst  open«  the 
Colonel's  angry»  bearded  face,  looked  hi,  and  a 
▼oice  of  thunder  colled  out,  "  Well  chatterers, 
liow  long,  am  I  wait  P  .  Dinner  haa  been  on  the 


table  a  quarter  of  an  hour  already,  and  Bcbodj^ 
vet  appeared.  Aliens,  slow  Yictorie  and  taucj 
Eugenie.     Get  up  !  march  !  or  you  sliair 

The  slMmming  of  the  door  drowned  the  end  of 
the  master  of  the  house's  vehement  speech;  and 
the  ladies  were  not  slow  in  accept  ing  bis  iafitaii jo. 

"  Ab !  you  are  brisk  enough  now,  good  Kan- 
merrathin,"  said  her  sister,  satirically. 

A  sigh,  and  "How  a  man  can  fxighteaoner 
waa  the  answer.  "  You  have  to  go,  or  the  hm 
is  turned  upside  down.  Now  my  liebeding  ii 
quite  different  He  would  ait  for  an  boar  be- 
fore the  dish,  without  ever  even  raisiag  the  cow 
to  lookj  until  we  were  all  aaaeaibied—I,  Htui, 
and  he.'* 


CHAPTEE  X. 

"Ladt!  your  hard-heart edness  drives  m  to 
despair,  and  may  even  carry  me  further.  A  nu 
who  has  encountered  so  many  latteries,  will  sot 
shriuk  from  using  a  pistol,  to  terminate  the  par«ip 
tory  of  an  existence,  unbiased  by  yoursmilf!- 
My  life  or  speedy  death  is  in  your  hands.— Vol 
Kiippell." 

Si)  ran  the  note,  which  on  the  following  daj, 
about  the  hour  of  parade,  was  brought  to  £upiii« 
by  Ftauleiu  vcm  Ruppel,  the  Maj  ir's elderly  si>ter. 
b'laulein  Christianei,  many  years  older  thin  ter 
brother,  and  of  not  very  prepossessing  appearaucf, 
looked  even  older  and  more  wrinkled  this  umi 
well  knowing  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  vbic^ 
she  was  the  bearer.  Eugenie  was  ratlifr»hockri 
on  firbt  receiving  it,  and  exclaimed  half  frigbteaed: 
"  Gracious  Heavens !  Surely  the  man  will  ool'* . .  • 
Victorie  and  Anna  inquired,  heiird,  and  laoslifd 
— "  Do  not  di^lurb  yourself,  child."  said  the  for- 
mer, quite  compt»sedly  ;  **  People  are  not  so  reirij 
to  shoot  themselves.  Mere  forms  of  spceci— 
nothing  more." 

"  Yes,  of  coarse,"  joined  in  Anna ;  "of  cosne 
mere  words,  and  not  his  own  either ;  for  1  would 
bet  anything  that  the  letter  has  been  conipofied  bj 
that  genius  the  surgedn,  who  drags  his  seniioeatii 
poems  from  house  to  house." 

"Ah,  thoughtless  girl,"  answered  ChristiaiK, 
drawing  her  mouth  up  like  an  injured  cHerpUhfi 
"  were  my  brother  to  hear  you  he  would  cxwttia 
his  threat  on  the  spot,  for  since  yesterday  he  a 
completely  changed.  1  have  said  all  that  b  sswl 
in  similar  cases,  but  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  oiiy  be* 
came  more  angry  than  before,  and  I  fear  ilwill*** 
be  over  pleasant  for  his  men  to-da*." 

"  On  parade  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  EuoerJf j 
"has  the  Piince  then  not  arrived  yet,  how  is  il«'- 
"  He  is  expected,"  she  answered,  and  went  » 
the  window.  The  gay  accoutrements  of  the  C8W7 
were  already  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun,  asil»« 
ranks  formed  on  the  parade  ground.  A  "»* 
autumnal  breeze  played  with  the  plam*  <^''^* 
helmets,  the  colours  fluttered  like  gv  l*****?^ 
the  wind«  the  weapona  glittexing»  ud  the  flO0" 
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nnolfng  and  faming.  The  rarrounding  windows 
were  filled  wifh  spectators;  the  siMers  fuHowed 
their  visit or*8  example,  and  watched  ihe  pretty 
scene.  Chri>iiane  observed  only  her  brother,  as 
he  galloped  up  and  down  like  a  mad  man,  spur- 
ring his  horse  to  the  most  violent  leaps,  and  twice 
as  harsh  as  ustjal  to  those  under  him.  Yictorie 
looked  for  her  cousin,  for  the  conceited,  dressed- 
out  young  Kehrlingen  fop,  who  was  beating  the 
kettle  drums,  and  for  her  Liebeding.  Eu^nie 
«nd  Anna'a  eyes  sought  the  Baron  von  Eisberg. 
They  soon  recognised  him  in  the  front  rank,  and 
could  not  repress  a  fresh  feeling  of  compassion  as 
ther  saw  him  sitting  on  his  horse  with  a  more 
serious  and  thoughtful  countenance  than  usual. 
"  Cruel  to  place  the  poor  man  in  full  view  ol  his  mor- 
tal enemy,'*  thought  Madame  Liebrding,  when  he 
was  pointed  out  to  her.  The  t\io  friends  knew  bet- 
ter, but  considered  that  under  any  circumstances  the 
mei'ting  would  be  far  from  a  happy  one.  Hearing 
from  Cliria(tiane  tliat  Kisberg  ha  I  reported  himself 
ill,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Major's  representa- 
tions, his  services  hnd  not  been  excused,  they  felt 
more  than  ever  embittered  against  the  old  bully ; 
aud  his  sister,  wLo  had  triumphantly  related  the 
bliabby  trick,  did  not  thereby  much  further  bis 
ciase. 


CHAPTER  XL 

'  rgionent  had  hitherto  stood  still  as  a  stormy 
cloudy  in  a  moment  it  was  all  life.  A  dragoon, 
who  had  been  sent  out  as  a  vidette,  galloped  up 
oovercd  with  dust,  and  brought  intelligence  that 
the  Prince's  carriatre  had  been  upset,  but  that  his 
Seri^ne  Highness  was  unipjured.  His  companion, 
the  Mbjor  von  Hingelsberge,  was  hurt  in  the  arm, 
aud  would  drive  slowly  on,  but  the  Prince  had 
mounted  a  horse,  acGom;»anied  by  only  one  groom, 
and  would  arrive  in  a  few  moments.  The  Colonel 
and  his  hIhS  hastened  out  to  meet  him,  and  con- 
ducted him,  amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets,  beating 
of  drums,  and  loud  huzzahs  of  the  people,  to  the 
parade  ground.  Ernst,  a  slight,  handsome  young 
man,  as  Yictorie  had  described  him,  and  dressed  in 
a- most  beconiing  uniform,  was  exceedingly  gracious 
and  affable,  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  exercises 
of  the  soldiers  as  if  it  was  the  most  exquisite 
spectacle  he  had  ever  seen,  aud  charmed  everybody 
by  bis  unwearied  condescension. 

••  Hurrah  1  viva*  Yictorie  !"  cried  out,  in  the 
meantime,  a  little  man,  in  an  apple  green  coat, 
elbowing  his  way  through  the  cmwd,  and  spring- 
ing up  to  the  window,  against  which  the  Kammer- 
rathin  and  Eugenie  were  leaning,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  closed. 

"Ahl  Liebeding,  is  that  you,"  answered  Yic- 
torie; then  you  have  not  been  upset  P*' 

"  Anything  but  that,"  he  replied ;  "  certainly 
not.  Your  KammertiMh  has  returned  to  you  as 
large  as  life ;"  atid  he  wanted  to  embrace  her  at 
onoe  froa  the  street,  but  she  pushed  him  back. 


exdaiming,  *<¥or  shame!"  and  Titns  instead 
sprang,  not  in  the  politest  manner,  out  of  the  win* 
dow  into  his  father's  arms.  WhiUt  the  Kammer- 
rath  was  endeavouring  to  free  himself  from  his 
troublesome  offspring,  her  sister  looking  at  her 
crumpled  collar,  Ani^a  lai\ghing.  and  Ciirisiiane 
wtttchinsr,  with  the  spiteful  eyes  of  an  old  maid,  both 
the  Liebeding's,  senior  and  junior,  £u<;enie*s  eyes 
never  left  the  Prince,  who  rode  Hp  and  down  in 
front  of  the  regimebt,  stopped  before  an  old  dra- 
goon, spoke  to  him,  rode  on,  and  then  seemed  to 
ask  some  question  of  tl^e  Colonel,  who  was  follow- 
ing  hi(n.  Three  steps  off  stood  Risb^rg,  whose 
face  liad  grovm  rather  pale,  and  to  whom  his  com- 
mander pointed,  then  oidered  hin\  to  advance  out 
of  the  ranks  to  the  Prince.  IVith  what  attention 
did  she  Qot  observe  the(r  features.  Both  seenud 
surprised  and  equally  astonished  at  meeting  each 
other  there.  The  Prince  gated  for  some  time  at 
his  friend ;  and  after  having  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him,  rode  on,  every  now  and  then 
looking  back.  Composure  was  restored  to  tlie 
Barou*s  features,  and  Eugenie  awaited  with  more 
calmness  the  end  of  the  fiarade.  Amidst  repeated 
cheers  his  Sere  re  Highness  left  the  ground,  the 
Colonel  and  Staff  accompanying  liim  to  the  old 
castle,  which  he  had  selected  as  his  quarters. 
With  astonishment  Eugenie  now  saw  most  of  the 
young  officers  assemble  round  Baron  Eisberg,  con- 
verse with,  aud  treat  him  en  ami.  Why  P  The  reason 
was  evident.  The  sun  of  favour  had  shone  on 
him.  People  fancied  they  had  observed  that  the 
Prince  had  been  much  struck  on  first  seeing  him 
— had  wavered  between  natural  displeasure  and 
innate  generosity.  The  latter  had,  however,  ob* 
tained  a  signal  victory,  and  his  Highness  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  the  Baron  at  his  dinner  thble. 
Hence  the  change  in  public  opinion — this  universal 
alteration !  She  aaw  in  it  a  favourable  omen  for 
Risberg,  a  milder  disposition  of  the  Duke,  the  con- 
firmation of  her  8chirmeck*8  exemption  from 
punishment,  and  joyfully  prepared  for  the  ball, 
which,  on  the  same  evening,  was  to  be  given  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  as  a  mark  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Prince. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

A  BUMBBB  of  blooming  girls  graced  the  ban- 
quetting  room  in  the  Town  Hall,  only  a  few  being 
admitted  of  those  who  were  pauh^  thin,  or  too 
embonpoint,  Christiane,  and  the  rest  of  her  aallow 
Msterhood,  were  permitted  to  look  down  frtim  the 
gallery  on  the  gay  assembly.  The  white  dresbes  of 
the  ladies,  ornamented  with  red  and  >rreen,  the 
coloura  of  the  country,  formed  a  pretty  contrast 
to  the  likewise  green  and  red  cavalry  uniform,  to 
the  Idack  or  gala  diesses  of  the  young  civilians. 
The  impatience  of  the  lovers  of  the  dauoe  could 
hardly  be  concealed;  but  the  Prince  hod  not 
arrived.    The  ball  was  not  yet  to  be  opened ;  and 
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the  ladies  mutt  wait  as  patiently  as  tliey  were  able. 
The  gailj  dressed  yoang  men  of  rank  strutted 
abont  the  room,  snrprised  to  see  themseWes  once 
more  in  pumps  and  silk  stockings;  the  other 
civilians,  in  black,  kept,  Kke  the  bull's  eye  in  a 
target,  the  centre  of  the  room,  standing,  watching, 
spying,  looking,  hoping,  envying,  cursing.  Eugenie, 
a  complete  *'  Filia  del  Regimento,*'  was  surrounded 
by  oittcers;  the  good  natured  Anna  entertaining 
the  Auditor,  an  agreeable  man  of  thirty ;  and  the 
Sammerrathin  serving  her  Liebeding  with  a  glass 
of  punch,  that  #m  qua  mon  of  tolerable  peace. 
Henriette,  Clementine,  Sophi,  and  Mhni,  under 
the  wings  of  mothers  and  aunts,  could  only  speak 
with  their  eyes,  and  those  eyes  always  said  to  the 
door,  *'Why  do  you  not  open,  and  let  us  see 
the  Prince,  the  dear,  charming  Prince,  and, 
perhaps'* 

It  opened,  the  ddtghtful  door;  the  orchestra 
struck  up,  and  all  rose  to  greet  the  hope  of  thehr 
country,  who  entered,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Guards,  decorated  with  stars  and  orders,  and 
decked  out  like  a  young  Adonis  for  the  dance. 
He  was  followed  by  the  highest  civil  and  military 
offloers ;  but  by  his  side  walked  a  common  dragoon, 
although  his  uniform  was  of  the  -finest  cloth — Leo 
▼on  Risberg.  To  him  the  Prince's  first  words 
were  addressed,  when  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and 
beating  of  drums  had  ceased.  He  then  turned  to 
the  grave  circle  of  honorary  attendants  by  whom 
lie  was  surrounded,  and  said,  with  winning 
gentleness : — 

"  It  cannot  be  denied,  gentlemen,  that  a  soldier's 
dress  is  honourable.  I,  therefore,  hope  you  will 
receive  this  young  man,  whom  I  may  well  call 
Damon,  since  he  is  not  without  a  Pythias,  with 
kindness  and  distinction.*' 

A  general  bow  was  the  answer,  and  the  gay 
Risberg  moved  about  the  ball-room  like  a  fish  in 
water,  and  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  good  people  of  Nehrlingen. 
Tbe  hearts  of  the  young  girls  beat  quick,  as  they 
now  saw  the  long  observed  and  praised  one  ad- 
mitted as  an  equal  into  honourable  circles ;  quicker 
than  all  that  of  Eugenie,  for  to  her  the  Prince  ad- 
vanced, conducted  by  the  Colonel,  and  engaged  her 
for  the  dance.  She  bowed,  much  flattered,  and 
coloured,  whilst  the  Colonel  himself,  whose  fatherly 
pride  was  touched,  ventured  on  a  laugh.  Eugenie 
fluttered  away  on  the  Prince's  arm.  Anna  fol- 
lowed with  the  agreeable  Risberg,  who,  after  a 
transient  view  of  the  assembled  beauties,  gave  her 
the  preference.  Numerous  other  couples  joined 
them,  and  all  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  enjoyment  to  remark  the  unfortunate  Major, 
who  felt  on  the  rack,  i»  he  saw  Eugenie  home 
away,  and  Risberg  treated  as  to  officer.  The 
dancers  meanwhile  were  making  the  most  of 
their  time. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  me,  Frauliene  Anna  P* 
asked  Leo  of  his  partner,  who  replied,  *'l  regard 
you  as  a  riddle,  Herr  Baron,  but  as  a  very  pleasant 


•*Just  soj"  he  answered.  *To  you  I  will  be 
the  pleasantest  possible,  though  I  do  not  quite 
know  what  to  make  of  mysdf.  You,  on  the  cos* 
trary,  are  no  riddle  to  me,  but  the  clearest,  moit 
channing  mirror  I  know  of.'* 

*'  Your  mirror  P'  asked  the  maiden,  smifing. 

"A  mirror  on  which  I  gsze  with  infiiute 
pleasure.  Your  mild,  domestic  virtnes,  your  pietj 
and  gentleness,  have  been  long  known  to  me.  Oli, 
that  I  might  some  day  see  you  at  my  own  fireside, 
praying  for  my  welfare" — 

''  What  are  you  saying  ?"  stammered  Anna,  sur- 
prised and  confused — *'All  in  its  proper  pUoe. 
Household  affairs  are  not  suited  to  ball-rooms,  nJ 
see — the  Prince'  is  just  ending  the  dance." 

Meanwhile,  Ernst  had  not  been  silent,  and  vhis- 
peredto  his  partner,  as  he  led  her  to  her  seat— "I 
have  now  myself  become  acquainted  with  the 
amiable  being,  whom  a  true  friend  has  not  too 
partially  described  to  me.  This  hour  I  shall 
always  recall  with  pl<»»ure,  and  only  regret  tbt 
circumstances  oblige  me  to  remain  at  a  dsstnce. 
Not  to  every  one  would  I  willingly  resign  so  rue 
a  treasure,  charming  Eugenie ;  and  I  WiU  tskecsre 
that  it  only  falls  into  worthy  hands." 

How  softly  and  pleasantly  these  words  feD  on 
her  ear.  He  had  spoken  in  enigmas,  but  thej  wen 
capable  of  only  the  best  solution.  Schirmcck  vis 
certainly  in  no  danger  from  the  Prince,  for  to  bia 
and  to  him  alone  did  the  last  words  refer!  Nhshlj, 
lightly,  and  gracefully,  the  brightness  of  her  hopes 
reflected  in  her  eyes  and  irradiating  her  coQoten- 
ance,  she  floated  through  the  following  dances— 
the  youth  of  Nehrlingen  vicing  with  each  other  la 
claiming  her  hand,  until  the  firet  pause  restored  her 
to  her  own  immediate  friends.  His  Serene  High- 
ness was  playing  in  another  room,  with  Presidents 
and  Councillors.  The  Kammerrath  had  flown  to 
the  refreshment  table,  and  returned  kden  to  his 
Victorie,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  gone  throogli 
aH  the  dances,  and  who  felt  it  a  distinction  to  sit 
down  to  recover  breath  beside  her  sister,  the  PHoee 
having  danced  with  her.  Eugenie,  occupied  vitli 
her  own  thoughts  and  wbhes,  paid  little  sttentioa 
to  the  gastronomic  performances  of  the  loving  pair, 
but  observed  with  a  mischievous  eye  and  praetited 
ear  the  bond  of  love  which  was  springing  np  h^ 
tween  Anna  and  Leo.  The  Colonel,  who  was 
standing  near  engaged  in  conversation,  looked  sov 
and  then  attentively,  but  not  angrily,  towards  theai, 
and  allowed  them  to  remain  undistuthed.  No 
sooner  had  he  departed,  than  Major  von  Roppel 
moved  from  behind  a  pillar,  and  advanced  rapidlj 
towards  Eugenie.  At  his  approach,  Risberg  with- 
drew, not  attempting  to  conceal  his  annoranoe  frea 
Anna ;  and  how  gladly  would  her  adopted  sbter 
have  followed  him.  Since  propriety  woold  sot 
allow  of  her  doing  so,  and  her  spirits  beiog  rused 
by  her  conversation  with  the  Prince,  she  dete^ 
mined  to  employ  the  weapon  of  ridicule  against 
her  unwearied  lover,  whose  first  words  crinoed  the 
demon  of  vexation,  which  was  working  withnt 

"How  gracefully  you  are  calling  aUyoorcbstrt 
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into  pliy  tills  et odng,  Mien  Fiiolten,**  lie  «aid ; 
"  permit  me  also  to  rejoice  in  their  ligbt ;  am  I 
alone  to  remain  unblessed? — to  reeeiva  no  one 
consolatory  answer  to  my  message  sent  by 
CJhristiane  ?" 

"Yonr  note. has  seriously  offended  me,  Herr 
Major/'  she  answered — "  such  ravings  are  quite 
incompatible  with  real  Ioyc  ;  and  you  will  find  it 
difficult  to  i^pease  me,  without  even  thinking  of 
farther  favours." 

He  stood  as  if  petrified.  The  effect  on  which 
he  had  odcnlatcd  crumbled  to  pieces  at  his  feet. 

''Besides,^'  she  continued,  *'you  have  violated 
my  feelings  of  propriety,  and  those  of  all  delicate 
minded  people,  in  the  person  of  young  Baron  von 
Risberg,  and  your  error  must  be  fully  atoned  .for 
before  there  can  be  any  approach  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  us.  I  do  not  deny  feeling  some 
predilection  for  the  yonnj^  man.  which  appears  to 
me  completely  justified  by  the  Prince's  conduct.*' 

«  Rather  say,  a  particubir  predilection,"  repeated 
the  annoyed  Major,  repressing  his  anger.  "  What 
is  it  your  pleasure,  gracioua  lady,  that  I  should  do 
in  order  to  satisfy  it  ?'* 

"*  You  would  not  do  what  I  should  require,"  said 
Eugenie,  shrugging  her  shoulders — **  and  so  I- fear 
matters  will  always  remain  in  their  present  posi« 
tion." 

"  Never,"  he  cried ;  seeing  in  the  distance  a 
bright  prospect  of  her  love  and  fortune.  "  What 
do  you  desire  ?  All  your  commands  shall  be  strictly 
obeyed." 

*'  Even  to  standmg  on  guard  P*'  she  asked  in  a  low 
vwce,  drawing  nearer  to  him — (he  started)  — 
*'  with  helmet,  carbine,  and  military  cloak,  in  the 
sentry-box  at  the  arsenal,  opposite  my  window  P". 

His  face  twisted  itself  bto  anything  but  a 
friendly  expression.  "  What  is  your  object  P"  he 
questioned,  doubtfully. 

"  Satisfaction  for  the  Baron,  whom  you  have 
offended  whilst  occupying  that  post,"  answered  the 
rogueish  girl,   "  and  at  the  same  time  a  service 


sudi  as  in  former  times  ladies  required  of  their 
knighU." 

*'  But  consider,"  said  von  Biuppel,  angrily,  yet 
pliantly,  "  I  am  a  Major,  this  office  b  quite  beneath 

me and,  if  performed I  should  be 

obliged,  for  your  amusement,  to  take  some  fellow 
into  my  confidence,  and  then" — 

"Everything  is  provided  for  you;"  she  gaily 
interrupted — "  his  eoarse  cloak  is  as  honourable  as 
a  prince's  robes,  if  the  sentinel  be  a  prince.  And 
what  nobler  offiocb  from  that  of  the  porter  who 
stretches  his  legs  in  KrahwinkelVhall,  to  the 
cuirassier  on  guard  at  the  Tuilerie^,  than  that  of 
keeping  watoh  over  a  bebved  objept,  this  proof  of 
unconditional  obedience  P  As  regv ds  the  fear  of 
discovery,  your  best  plan  would  be  to  ehange  pUnes 
with  the  Baron.  He  is  a  man  of  honoor;  his 
word  would  be  your  best  security." 

*'  With  the  Baaoa  P"  exclaimed  von  Ruppel :  «*  I 
mount  guard  P  Are  you  aware  of  what  you  require  P 
Take  the  fellows  place  for  two  hours  ? — as  I  sup- 
pose you  would  have  him  meantime  take  mine,  and 
pay  me  in  my  own  coin.  The  very  thought  makes 
me  shudder." 

"Of  course,  that  is  understood;"  answered 
Eugenie,  quickly,  and  with  difficulty  repressing  a 
laugh.  "  But  I  can  assuie  you  that  he  will  be 
more  generous  than  you  have  been.  Once  for  all, 
you  in  the  sentry-box,  Risberg  comfortably  and 
honourably  installed  in  your  window.  This  act  of 
submission  I  must  have,  or  there  can  never  be 
peace  between  us." 

She  was  about  to  leave  him,  but  he  grasped  her 
hands  with  emotion.  "  If  it  be  performed,  orud 
one  .  •  •  .  may  I  then  hopeP" 

"That  I  shall  pardon  your  former  want  of 
politeness,'*  she  mischievously  answered — "  ou  my 
word.  But  do  not  carry  your  expectations  too  far. 
The  rest  depends  on  the  humour  I  may  be  in,  and 
on  your  conduct  Herr  Major.  Better  to  have  ex- 
pected nothing  than  to  have  waited  in  vain.*' 
(Tq  ii  conduded  it  cm  miM.) 


THE  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  OP  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


(continued  »ox  cub  last  kuxbxb.) 


Wb  committed  an  error  in  our  last  number,  by 
stating  that  the  Magnet  Life  Assurance  Company 
had  gone  into  partnership  with  the  Eagle.  The 
error  occurred  while  writing,  without  reference, 
from  a  similarity  in  the  sound  of  the  name  to  the 
Mentor,  which*  as  stated  subsequently,  joined  the 
Eagle.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  the 
account  of  the  Magnet,  in  the  Blue  Book,  showed 
that  its  preliminary  expeiises  were  discharged  by  its 
capital;  and  that  lus  income  from  pKeaiuas  of 


£3,608  had  been  seeured  for  the  first  year.  Ther6 
were  no  datms  in  that  year,  but  a  sum  of  £889 
was  expended  for  re  assurances.  All  the  expenses 
came  to  fifty  per  cent.,  or  thereby.  From  a  re* 
ported  meeting  of  the  Company  we  learn  that,  in 
the  following  year,  its  new  policies  yielded  an 
income  of  £3,Btt,  and  the  total  revenue  was 
within  fifty-three  pounds  of  seven  thousand  pounds. 
The  elaima  only  amcttnted  to  £410;  and,  although 
we  have  np  aocount  of  the  expenditure  yet  it  w<aa 
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iifefisanly  brotrglit  down  to  a  nracli  smaller  pet 
eentagp,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  simirif 
jears  will  become  such  a  sntail  rate  on  the  iaconie 
as  to  ensure  a  large  accnmulatrd  fnnd. 

The  Manchester  and  LmdoD  Life  Assurance  and 
Loan  Assojiation  was  oompletely  re^itttered  on  the 
16th  June,  1853.  Ttie  acoonut  retnrned  in  the 
blue  book  is  to  tiie  close  of  1S53.  The  subscribed 
capital  of  the  oompanj  was  ninety  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  only  eight  thousand  pounds  were 
paid  np,  and  nine  thousand  pounds  were  depo* 
aited  aa  a  loan.  The  Life  and  Endowment  pre- 
siiams  amonnted  to  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
pounds,  extending  over  a  period  of  six  months. 
The  receipts  appear  to  bave  been  : — 

Paid  up  capital     £8,366     0     0 

L^uins        ...     9,000    0    0 

Premiums 1,840     4     7 

Interest 10  14     8 


£ll>;2i6  19  3 
And  it  is  accounted  for  by : — 
Preliminary  expenses  aud  leases 

of  premises        4.726  15  3 

Management         1.S18     8  7 

Furniture 6^9  16  6 

Investments          11,979     0  0 

Casb         1,250    8  11 


£19.916  19     3  ' 
The  expenses  of  establisbing  the  company  were 
therefore  £6,687, 16s.  4d.,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  it  in  the  blue  book. 

The  Marine  and  General  Travellers'  Insurance 
Society  was  completely  registered  at  the  close  of 
1S54,  bat  has  no  returns  in  this  book. 

The  Marine  Life  and  Casualty  Mutual  Assurance 
Company  compensates  in  punctuality,  if  that  could 
b«  done,  for  the  silence  of  its  almost  namesake. 
Its  complete  registration  dates  from  5th  July, 
1859.  Its  preliminary  expenses  charged  in  the 
account  for  the  first  b)x  months  amount  only  to 
£600  18s.  7d.  Its  investments  at  the  close  of  the 
period  reached  £9,387  5s.  8d. ;  and  as  its  revenue 
for  premiums  and  other  matters  was  £3,381  7s.  4d., 
the  Current  eipenditnre  for  management  and  re- 
assurance was  £393  3s.  Id.  The  receipts  of  1853 
iiclunve  of  the  commissions  and  interest  reached 
£6,966 ;  the  management  £1,018,  the  re  assurances 
and  claims  £1,136,  and  £275  were  paid  in  addition 
to  the  fbrmer  preliminary  expenses.  The  manage- 
ment was  therefore  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
ceipts. The  claim%  management,  preliminaries, 
and  iv-assnrances,  were  thirty  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  'the  addition  to  the  business  receipts  in  the 
next  year  oame  only  to  £880,  but  the  commission 
on  n**a8»urances  and  the  huereat  wtre  £190;  yet 
tiie  chargija  for  managemeut,  fte ,  and  other  out- 
lays were  tkifiy  iwo,  and  for  claims,  purchases  of 
policieSi  amI  re-as^uraiices,  /awa/jr  om -together, 
ffif^ikne  per  eent.  The  accounts  are  not  ret  urned 
furiber  Uiaii  the  oloae  of  1854^  when  the  accumn- 
latiMa  ti  tba  oompanj  amounted  to  £10^566. 


TheKar^time  Passtogers  Assonmee  was  complefe- 
ly  registered '  finr  and  a  half  ye:irs  irince,  hut  fats 
returned  n  i  account.  The  Marylehone  snd  Gen^J 
Life  was  com]»letelj  registered  in  thespriis^oflSSi, 
and  dissolved  before  the  winter  of  ttial  yrar, 
alt  hough  local  eoinpauies  of  this  nature  should  be 
succcMsfnl. 

The  Medical,  Legal,  and  Qeneral  Mntasl  Lifi 
Assurance  8  iciety  is  ten  years  old,  and  at  29th 
September,  1851,  had  a  cash  balmoe  in  its  Uvm 
of  £10,:380.  In  the  twelve  months  snbseqotutiiti 
income  from  life  assurance  was  £7,S59;  the 
management  cost  £9,947,  and  the  claims  and  the 
other  expenses  connected  with  them  reqairtd 
£4,894,  leaving  over  £1,938.  although  the  rash 
balance  of  the  company  at  the  close  of  the  ynr 
was  increased  by  £9.620.  The  differenee  orij^ini- 
ted  in  annuities  and  interest.  The  account  Tor  the 
subsequent  year  shows  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
premium  revenue,  which  reached  £10,419;  but  the 
charges  for  management  were  twenty-two  and  a 
half,  and  the  clHinis  sixty -one,  or  lo;r-thiT  rs^w 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  receipts.  Tl»e  cash  ba> 
lance  was  increased  by  nearly  two  thousand  pnands. 
The  year  terminating  with  the  autumn  of  1S3I 
was  more  fortunate.  The  revenue  toeitased  bj 
£1,544.  The  management  required  twenty  ivo 
and  a  half,  aud  the  claims  nearly  a  similar  propor* 
tion ;  making  together,  fortj-five  per  cent,  on  the 
revenue  for  premia.  An  addition  of  nearly  lire 
thousand  was  made  to  the  cash  balance ;  and  the 
year  ending  with  the  autumn  of  1855  began  vitk 
£19,857  on  hand,  and  terminated  with  a  decrease 
of  £850,  although  the  revenue  for  premiuos  to- 
creased  by  £1,590 ;  and  all  companies,  ere  thej 
arrive  at  their  tenth  year,  ahould  be  prepared  for 
these  seasons  of  depression.  The  charges  were 
twenty-one  and  the  claims  seventy-two,  nakiof 
ninety-three  per  ceut.  We  have  included  the  half 
credit  premiums,  but  £1,916  remained  doe  upon 
them,  which  make  the  difference  upon  the  essh 
account.  The  claims  paid  by  this  oompanj  are 
heavy;  and  in  the  four  years  which  we  hire 
noticed,  they  reached  twenty  five  thousand  pounds. 
We  stated  in  our  last  number,  that  the  Magnet  hail 
joined  the  Eagle.  We  should  have  said  the  Mentor, 
of  which  Sir  John  Dean  Paul  van  chairman.  At 
his  failure  the  other  directors  deemed  a  shelter 
under  the  feathers  of  the  Kagle  comfortable  for 
them,  while  the  alliance  will  be  doubtless  usefttl 
to  the  stronger  company.  The  Mentor,  at  its  ao- 
nexation  had  existed  for  seven  years.  Its  aoeom^ 
to  the  close  of  1851,  exhibited  against  the  cooin- 
buMon  of  5  per  cent,  upon  its  capita  stock  of 
£950,000,  amounting  to  £19,500;  the  foUoviaf 
mtsets:— ' 

Ptoperty      £4.144  IS  0 

Loans  3,093  19  11 

Cash  1,313  17   1 

Debtors       584  li   « 


£9,ti87   «  6 
ne  oompaoy  had  ttms  soak  aO  their  ttmf^ 
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aad  of  UievoapiiiiaAiXii  79.6(1  TtMofioafU 
tings  and  furniture  were  valued  at  £537  Oa.  2d^ 
and  the  preliminary  expenses  were  put  at 
£4,936  6s.  2d.  In  these  circumstances  the  liabi- 
lity en  policies  reached  £217,316.  This  company 
were  very  fortunaie  in  1851— for  their  single  claim 
amounted  to  little  more  than  one  and  6ve  eighths 
per  cent,  of  their  premiums  ;  which  were  £6,365  ; 
but  their  expenses  were  £4,930»  or  tevenijt  eighl 
per  cent.  Daring  1853  the  receipts  for  premiums 
jrere  £6,929,  while  the  claims  anp  the  expenditure 
were  £6,116,  or  ninety  per  cent.,  of  which  the 
claims  were  thirteen,  and  the  re-assnrauces  thirteen 
per  cent.  In  1853  the  claims  amounted  to  thirty- 
nine,  and  the  re-assoianees  to  ele?en  ai\d  ono- 
fourth ;  making  fifty  per  cent,  under  this  head, 
while  the  total  expenditure  and  outlay  reached 
ninety  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
rec^npls,  but  included  in  that  sum  of  £8,509,  a 
payment  of  £600  for  preliminaries,  which  brings 
down  the  current  expenses  and  outlay  to  ninety- 
one  per  cent.  We  have  no  statement  subsequent 
to  the  close  of  1853,  but  the  asseU  at  that  time 
were  eqaal  to  the  paid  up  capital ;  leaving  nothings 
however,  for  any  responsibility  on  account  of  the 
annuities  granted,  or  the  policies  issued ;  although 
the  latter  eovered  £290,991. 

The  Mercantile  Life  Assurance,  completely  regis- 
tered in  1846,  was  dissolved  in  1852,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Provident  dates  back  only  two  years,  aud 
of  cours«  htts  no  account  iu  this  blue  book. 

The  Merchant  and  Tradesman's  Mutual  I|ife 
Assurance  Society  is  nine  years  old;  and  ita 
account  for  1851  began  with  a  balance  of  almost 
three  tliousaiid  pounds,  wanting  only  eighteen 
pf>nee.  The  premiums  for  that  year  reached 
£6,304  ^  but  the  claims,  rf-assurance,  and  premiums 
left  (iue^  amounted  to  thirty  two,  and  the  expenses 
to  thirty- four,  in  all  sixty -six  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
come from  tl*is  source.  After  deduct ii'g  the 
amount  of  the  temporary  guarantee  fuuds,  £3,680, 
the  assets  of  (he  company  realised  at  the  close  of 
the  year  amounted  to  £4.814.  The  next  year's  ac- 
counts show  an  improvement  of  £1,101  in  the 
premiums  received,  and  the  claims  and  reassurance 
amounted  to  twenty  one,  the  current  expenses  to 
forty  and  a  half,  and  part  of  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses to  niue  aud  a  half,  making  a  total  ot  sev  'nty- 
oue  per  cent.  The  assurance  fund,  exclusive  of 
the  policy  risk,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
had  reached  £6.905.  In  that  year  a  bonus 
was  declared,  leuviug  only  a  balance  of  £349  0).  lOd. 
between  the  e>iiniated  value  of  the  sums  assured, 
and  the  total  valuation  of  the  assets.  Next  year 
produced  a  better  state  of  accounts,  for  the  pre- 
mium return  came  to  £10,900,  being  an  advance 
of  £3.495,  on  which  the  claims,  and  matters  con- 
nected with  them,  were  thirteen,  and  the  charges 
forty- two,  making  hfty-seven  per  cent.  The  fol 
lowing  year,  or  that  terminating  with  the  close  of 
January,  1855,  yielded  a  still  further  advance  in 
premiaois  of  £3,854 ;  and  to  the  whole  the  claims 
bore  the  proportion  of  twenty-five,  and  the  expen- 


aea  thirtjraerea  ani  a  balf.  mOdog  Altogether 
sixty -two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  from 
tliis  source.  The  assets,  excluniveof  policy  risks, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  £18,908. 

Tiie  Metropoliinn  Counties  and  General  Life 
Assurance,  &c..  Society^  is  eight  years  old.  Its 
accounts  are  not  returned  here  in  the  usual  form. 
The  amount  received  for  premiums  and  (hat  paid 
for  expenses  is  not  statecC  but  the  statements  of 
liabilities  and  assets  are  given  in  eaoli  year  to 
March,  and  in  1851  the  capital  is  returned  at 
£17*789;  in  the  following  year  at  £I6,13L  The 
balance  of ,  profit  and  loss,  whioh  we  preanme 
means  the  balance  of  leoeipta  over  paying 
charges  and  expensea,  was,  in  1S51,  £2,055g  and  is 
1852  had  reAebed  £6,037.  In  1855>  when  the 
company  was  seven  years  old,  the  oapitel  bad 
cliifibed  to  £20,792,  and  the  Aforesaid  balance  to 
£15.687^  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £5,870  for 
preliminaries,  leaving  a  net  balance  of  £9,817,  or 
with  capital,  £3a,609,  of  which  £2,627  was  in- 
vested in  furniture  and  premises. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Reversionary 
and  Life  Interest  Company,  was  established  four 
and  a  half  yean  ago  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
secuiities  asaociated  with,  or  oiiginating  in,  Ufo 
asanrance,  but  has  not  given  any  aqoount  of  its 
operatirms.  The  Midland  Counties  Insuranqe  iras 
only  registered  kat  year,  and  of  course  has  no 
statement  in  thb  blue  book. 

The  Mitre  has  been  establbhed  for  tea  years. 
It  has  a  considerable  business  in  annuitiea.  Its 
accounts  are  made  up  to  Aprjl  in  each  year.  In 
1852  the  income  from  life  policies  was  £5,696, 
subject  to  claims  and  reassurances  £2,788,  other 
charges,  £2,465,  together  ninety.two  per  cent,  on 
the  revenue.  Tne  income  of  1853  frf>m  the  same 
source  was  increased  by  £649,  the  chums  and  re- 
assurances were  Torty-two,  other  charges  forty  six, 
together  eighty  eight  per  cent.  The  account  fof 
1S54,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  oUims  for  two 
years,  continued  to  show  an  increasing  reoeipt  from 
policie.%  the  advance  being  £895.  The  chargrs 
connected  with  management  were  fifty-seveo  and  a 
half,  aud  those  from  claims  twentyoine,  in  all 
eiglitysix  percent.  We  have  charged  all  the  ex- 
penses, as  in  every  other  case,  to  the  assurance 
business  alone,  but  in  the  Mitre,  from  the  first 
year  mentioned,  the  amount  received  for  annuities 
was  one- fourth,  in  the  folh»wiiig  one-lialf»  and  in 
the  third  over  one  fifth  of  the  income  from  poticies. 
A  cou»iderable  part  of  the  expenses  should  there* 
fore  be  charged  to  the  annuity  business.  In  tiie 
year  terminating  in  1855,  the  reoeipU  from  an- 
nuities and  policies,  and  ihe  disbursements  res* 
peeling  them,  are  combined ;  and  it  ia  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  either  branch.  The  in- 
come from  both  departments  was  £9,518.  The 
claims  npon  policies  and  the  pigments  of  aonuitiee 
reached  £7,915,  and  the  charges  for  management 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  exteo>ion  of 
the  company  were  £4^363,  being  together  £2,760 
over  the  business  incomci  on  wiiUi  Uie  charges  foe 
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mMMgenraot  and  esteaftba  wqi«  almoft  fortj-eix, 
and  the  daiiiis  were  eigfatj*three  per  cent.  The 
expenses  indade  &  heavj  charge  for  rent  and 
taxes,  a  dividend  for  shareholders,  and  a  directorate 
fee — all  of  them,  in  the  circamstanoes,  high.  The 
iBgis  appears  to  have  coalesced  with  the  Mitre  in 
1865,  and  as  its  basiness  was  considerable,  a  re- 
duction of  the  per  centage  for  working  wonld  thus 
be  achieyed.  The  increase  of  claims  is  the  neces- 
sary eonseqnence  of  age,  and  one  for  which  all  the 
aew  companies  most  prepare. 

The  National  Alliance  Assurance  was  only  com- 
pletelj  registered  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  and 
had  necessarily  no  account  to  reiom.  The  Na- 
tional FroTineial  Life  is  fire  years  old,  and  has 
aude  no  return.  The  National  Weekly  Life  was 
established  fonr  years  ago  in  Manchester  and  has 
sent  no  account.  The  Nelson  Sea  Voyagers  and 
UenenJ  Life  has  been  two  years  ready  for  business, 
and  produces  no  statement.  The  New  Alliance 
Assuraaoe  is  not  more  than  twdvemonths  old,  and 
no  aocoQut  could  be  e^ieoted. 

The  National  Bconomic  Hail  Storm  Assurance 
belongs  to  Norwich,  is  twenty  months  old,  and  re- 
tnrns  its  transactions  to  September  of  last  year. 
Its  paid-up  capital  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
pounds^  and  its  subscribed  is  nearly  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds.  The  business  receipts  were 
i(611  4s.  ,lld^  the  kMses  £9  6s.,  the  expenses  of 
establishment  and  management  to  the  date  named, 
inclading  kwses,  were  £696  14s.  2d. — an  example 
of  low  preliminaries. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Assnrance  is  three 
years  dd.  The  account  published  in  this  return 
extends  to  the  close  of  1854,  over  a  period  of 
nineteen  moitha.  The  capital  paid  is  £6,805.  The 
payments  <»  poUoies,  including  stamps,  £8,469. 
The  preliminaiy  expenses  include  one  thousand 
ponnds  to  the  proaM>ter,  and  amount  to  £4,106. 
The  daims  and  expenses  connected  with  them  form 
fifty  se?en»  and  the  current  expenses  thirty-eight 
and  a  half  per  cent  The  balance  remainii^  o? er 
at  the  dose  of  1864  amounted  to  £3,863. 

The  Natiimal  Ghiardian  Assurance  Society  is  in 
its  sixth  year.  It  takes  fire,  guarantee,  and  life 
risks.  The  two  former,  in  the  first  year,  did  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  All 
these  departments  yidded  £4,715  in  the  first  year. 
The  pud  capitd  was  £3,186.  The  preliminaries 
were  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  paid-np  capitd. 
The  Company  had  no  losses  in  its  first  year,  except 
twenty-six  shillings  on  a  fire,  but  that  and  the  cur- 
rent expenses  formed  fifty- six  per  cent,  of  the 
rerenue.  The  revenue  from  polides  in  1862 
was        ...     •••     •••     ..•     ...     .,,     £u,tfo6 

The  dainis  were  Yciy  heavy  for  a 
young  society,  amountbg  to   ...     £4,466 

The  loss     £470 

The  current  expenses  were i     £i,041 

Leaving  a  loss  of     £4,511 


A  sum  of  £354  for  re-assuranoea  is  indaded  m  tbe 
charge  for  current  expenses. 

The  subsequent  year  was  more  fortuimte,  and 
gave  some  return  for  the  expenses  of  exten^oo. 
The  business  revenue  from  all  depart menta  was 
rdsed  to  £9,174.  The  claims  and  rs-assoranees 
were  twenty-seven,  and  the  expenses  forty-fire  per 
cent.,  in  all  seventy- two  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 
The  accounts  of  the  company  are  fully  retorned,  and 
at  the  close  of  1863  it  is  stated  that  ail  their 
revenue  had  been  expended  with  the  exception  of 
£654.  In  1864,  the  business  receipts  were 
£12,084,  and  the  current  charges  were  over  fiftj. 
seven,  and  the  daims,  with  dl  the  appuitenanm 
thereto,  were  over  thirty-seven  per  cent,  nnkiDg 
together  ninety-five  per  cent.  These  expenaes  for 
1853,  and  the  subsequent  year,  indade  ovsr  nx, 
and  over  eight  hundred  pounds,  respectivelj,  for 
directors'  fees.  We  have  not  indaded  the  prdrnd- 
nary  expenses  anunally  brought  forward,  bat  tbej 
apparently  exceed  three  thousand  pounds.  The 
paid-up  capitd  at  the  dose  of  the  last  sceoont  was 
£8,636;  and  the  deposits  £17,213.  Thepromoten. 
having  a  large  business,  require  next  a  large 
aocumulation^for  without  money  saved  in  jonth, 
the  age  of  insurance  companies  most  be  on- 
comfortable. 

The  Nationd  Industrid  Life  Assnrsooe  and 
Generd  Deposit  and  Advance  Company,  establishd 
two  years  since,  registers  the  account  of  one  jear^s 
business,  from  which  we  gather  that  it  rather 
advances  and  borrows  money  than  operates  greatly 
in  Life  Assurance  on  its  own  account.  Ita  paid* 
up  capitd  was  last  year  £4,815,  of  which  fiftjfoar 
per  cent,  was  expended  on  preliminaries  and  out- 
lay on  the  business  of  the  year.  The  trading  left 
only  a  bdance  of  £188,  carrying  forward  all  tk 
outlay  to  be  met  by  the  business  of  futnre  jears. 

The  Nationd  Mercantile  Fire  Luuraooe  Com- 
pany, established  six  years  dnc^  proposed  to  hnj 
and  sell  reverdonary  interests,  in  addition  to  ita 
other  business,  and  began  with  a  paid  capital  of 
£22,000.  Its  preliminary  expenses  were  odj  tvo 
and  a  fourth  per  cent,  on  the  capitd  leeeiTei 
Its  business  revenue  for  three  yean  aQjoind 
up  to £18,409 

Its  ddms  were £9,770 

Expenses    £6,589 

£16.859 

Loss £^50 

To  which  dividends  for  two  years 

have  to  be  added,  amounting  to      £1,493 

£ii48 
We  are  not  surprised,  therefore  that  &^Am 
months  after  the  dose  of  the  last  account,  the 
oompanv  was  dissolved — as  aD  compames  must  he 
whose  directors  pay  dividends  before  earning  theo. 
The  Nationd  Provindd  Fire  Insurance  Coaii»B7 
was  established  fonr  years  ago,  with  a  sabscnbd 
capitd  of  one  quarter  of  a  nilliou,  of  whiA  tea 
per  cent,  was  pud-np.    The  preliiiinary  tjfosa 
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were  within  a  few  poande  of  tweuiy  per  oept.  on 
this  payment ;  and  their  liqaidatioa  was  spread 
OTer  fifteen  years  by  equal  instalments^  The 
basiness  income  of  the  first  year,  including  duty« 
was  £4,343,  and  the  current  expenses,  including 
duty,  was  fifty  per  cent,  on  this  sum,  exclusive  of  the 
instalment  for  preliminaries.  The  first  was,  there- 
fore, a  profitable  year.  The  speculative  character 
of  the  business  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
accounta  of  the  second  year  with  the  first.  The 
business  revenue,  including  duty,  of  the  second 
year,  was  £7,656 ;  and  the  claims,  duties,  and  re- 
assurances were  above  that  sum  by  ...  £1,075 
And  the  expenses  of  management  £2,223 
The  proportion  of  preliminaries  and 

extension  outlay     ' ...     £1,625 

Loss £4,922 

Which  carried  off  more  than  double  the  profits  of 
the  preceding  season ;  yet  a  dividend  of  £620  was 
paid  additional  to  these  losses. 

The  National  Provincial  Plate  Glass  Insurance 
Company  (why  have  so  many  companies  incon- 
gruously styled  themselves  National  Provincial  ?( 
is  two  years  old,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  one-third  of  which  was  expended 
in  preliminary  expenses,  and  nearly  nine-tenths  of 
the  balance  were  expended  on  the  premises.  In 
premiums  the  Company  received  four  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds,  of  which  eighty  per  cent, 
was  paid  for  current  expenses,  and  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  for  breakage.  The  general  balance  shows 
a  profit  of  twenty-two  pounds. 

The  Nautical  Mutual  is  a  Sunderland  association, 
insuring  the  vessels  of  the  members,  on  mutual 
principles,  against  fire,  and  has  existed  for  five 
years. 

The  New  Equitabl^Life  Assurance  Company  is 
nearly  six  years  old.  Its  accounts  are  rendered  in 
a  clear  aad  distinct  form,  and  extend  to  the  close 
of  1855.  The  account  commences  in  1851,  with 
a  paid  capital  of  £3,186,  of  which  the  extension 
and  preliminary  expenses  absorbed  £1,389,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  furniture.  The  policies  issued 
gave  the  annual  income  of  £3,483.  No  claims 
were  made  in  the  first  year;  but  the  expenses, 
medical  fees,  and  re-assurances,  consumed  the 
entire  amount,  excepting  £331 ;  yet  the  account 
of  the  following  year  contains  £308  for  salaries  in 
1851,  leaving  over  £5  only. 

This  outlay  brought  a  large  trade,  for  the  pre- 
miums of  next  year  reached  £10,355  ;  without  any 
claims ;  bat  the  re-assurances  cost  nineteen,  and  the 
other  expenses  nearly  fifty-one,  making  seventy  per 
cent.  In  the  following  year  the  income  advanced 
by  £3,508  ;  but  the  claims  required  twenty-five,  or 
with  the  re-assurances,  which  were  large,  forty-four, 
and  the  expenses  thirty-eight,  or  altogether  eighty- 
two  per  cent.  The  next  year  presented  the  un- 
usaal  decrease  of  £1,320  in  the  premium  revenue ; 
and  upon  the  sum  received  the  claims  formed  thirty- 
four,  or  with  the  re  assurances,  forty-two ;  and  the 
other    expenses    also    forty-two — making  eighty- 


four  per  cent.  The  foUowiiig,  that  it  the  lastyear« 
givea  an  increase  of  £1,901  in  the  premiam 
revenue;  but  the  claims  and  surrenders  were 
extremely  heavy — amounting  to  fiftysix»  or  with 
the  re-assurances  added,  to  sixty-three ;  and  the 
other  charges  amounting  to  thirty  eight  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  a  loss  was  incurred  upon  the  business 
of  the  year. 

The  large  claims  which  have  fallen  upon  this 
company  do  not  originate  in  the  neglect  of  medical 
science,  or  in  the  refusal  to  pay  for  it ;  since  the 
medical  expenses  run  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  annually.  The  directorate  eost  in  the  last 
year  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  pounds,  in  addition 
to  the  salary  of  the  resident  director,  whoso  time 
£s  perhaps  devoted  exclusively  to  the  company's 
business.  The  expenses  include  a  dividend  of  five 
hundred  pounds  annually,  upon  a  capital  made  up 
to  nine  thousand  pounds.  The  company  have  en- 
countered heavy  claims  in  reaching  a  large  ineomOt 
which  now  Should  be  husbanded  with  care,  and 
the  expenses  reduced,  until  an  accumulaliom  be 
formed  to  produce  a  steady  and  useful  revenue 
from  investments. 

The  New  National  Assurance  and  Loan  Company 
having  entered  on  business  little  more  than  *two 
years  ago,  has  returned  accounts  for  ten  months^ 
showing  a  paid  up  capital  of  £6,273,  of  which  the 
preliminary  expenses  take  only  eighteen  per  eent, 
and  their  payment  is  distributed  over  ten  years. 
The  premiums  received  by  the  Company  amounted 
to  £804,  subject  to  no  claims*  and  the  expenses  of 
this  department  reached  eighty-three  per  cent  of 
the  receipts ;  but  the  company  have  an  increase  of 
a  thousand  pounds  from  loans  and  commissions. 

The  New  Protecting  Society  belongs  to  Bishop* 
wearmouth,  and  is  confined  to  nautical  transactions* 

The  Norfolk  Farmers'  Cattle  Insurance  Com- 
pany shows  no  sign  in  the  blue  book  for  all  the 
septennial  period  of  its  existence. 

The  North  Staffordshire  Mutual  Cattle  Insurance 
Company  has  had  almost  precisely  the  same  ex- 
istence, and  registers  five  pages  of  account^  and 
has  been  managed  with  great  prudence.  The 
officials  of  the  company  are  paid  by  a  commission 
on  the  receipts ;  and  the  parties  have  a  balanee 
of  £1,336  in  their  favour.  As  that  is  rather  mora 
than  their  annual  income,  and  their  policies  an* 
nually  expire,  their  circumstances  are  good. 

The  North  of  England  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  its  head  quarters  in  Sheffield,  and 
is  nine  years  old,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  thirty- 
five  thousand  six  hundred  pounds.  In  the  account 
from  February,  1851,  to  the  same  month  of  the 
subsequent  year,  the  fire  premiums  are  returned  at 
£13,059 ;  and  the  life  at  £4,245— with  losses  and 
re-assurances,  on  the  former,  of  eighty-three^  and 
upon  the  latter,  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
other  expenses  of  the  year  amounted  to  £4,240 ; 
and  although  a  considerable  revenue  accrued  from 
investments,  the  partners  were  in  a  worse  position 
by  £1,442  at  its  close  than  they  occupied  at  its 
commenoemeht.  No  regular  account  of  the  business 
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and  churget  it  ftmished  alter  tbat  year,  bat  a 
b  ilance  sheet  only,  of  asaett  a>id  ItHbiliiieeia  a  lamp, 
from  which  we  learn  tbat  the  company  was  cm- 
sidered  worse  in  1853  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
by  £2,731— worse  in  December  of  1833  than  in 
February,  by,  except  a  shillins:,  £3,182 ;  better  in 
the  next  December  by  £1«228,  and  still  better  at 
the  close  of  the  last  year  by  £^611;  having  a 
balance  in  its  favonr  of  £4,833 — from  Which,  in 
forming  a  correct  estimate,  the  cost  of  the  com- 
pany's formation,  £3,591.  credited  as  an  asset, 
should  be  dednoted,  leaving  a  favourable  balance  of 
£1,242 ;  but  tbe  balance  does  not  affect  the  pros- 
pecta  of  policy  holders,  who  are  covered  well  by 
the  original  capital — ^a  large  sum  already  named. 
The  valuation  of  the  snms  assured  i^  put  at  ninety- 
three  thousand  and  twenty-four  poUnds,  and  the 
worth  of  the  premiums  payable  at  only  eighty 
thousand  Bve  hundred  and  sixty.nine  pounds,  from 
which  it  appears  tbat  the  company's  calculations  of 
rates  and  tables  require  revisal. 

The  Oak  Mutual  Life  ijsuranoe  had  a  tepital 
name.  It  was  planted  in  London,  in  the  summer 
of  1852.  and  was  supported  by  a  paid-up  oipital 
of  £5.473,  with  customers  who  paid  during  the 
ftrst  and  second  years  of  its  existence  £1,748  for 
policies.  They  originated  claims,  and  rpquired  re- 
assurances, amoiinting  to  only  £476  —  leaving 
£1,270,  which  was  swallowed  up,  and  with  it  four- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  pounds  over  and  above, 
in  the  management  of  the  (>rric)d  ;  all  in  addition 
to  lejtte,  fixtures,  and  furniture,  one  thousand 
pounds,  and  prelimiosry  expenses  sixteen  hundred 
and  sixteen  pounds ;  so  (hat,  at  the  blose  of  two 
years,  the  capital  was  reduced  to  little  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  pounds,  and  some  time  thereafter 
the  exhausted  Oak  died  out,  and  the  Loudon  and 
Cianty  annexed  its  business. 

The  Observer  Life  Assurance  Company  took  np 
its  station  in  Cheapside,  City,  last  year,  and  has 
not  yet  returned  accounts. 

The  Official  and  General  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany is  three  years  old,  and  this  return  contains 
the  first  8eason*s  transactions,  which  consist  of 
capital  paid,  one  thousand  and  fifteen  pounds,  ten  ; 
advauoes  on  deposits,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  and  some  odds,  and  payments  for  policies,  six 
hundred  and  sixty -nine,  making  a  total  of  £2.517. 
Tlie  claims  and  re  assurances  were  thirteen  per 
oent.  of  the  income  from  premiums.  The  exten- 
sion and  preliminary  expenses  amounted  to  seven 
hundred  and  twelve  pouuds,  the  incidental  ex- 
penses to  twelve  hundred  and  fourteen ;  but  rather 
over  one-half  of  this  amount  was  for  the  fittings, 
familure,  and  lease  of  the  house ;  and  these  and 
other  payments  left  only  a  balance  of  £57  13s.  8d. 
over  from  capital,  deposits,  and  revenue. 

The  Ocean  Mutual  Marine  Assurance  Company 
is  devoted  to  nautical  business. 

The  Parental  Endowment  Assnranoe  is  two  and 
a  half  years  old,  but  no  acoount  is  returned  from  it. 

The  Pecuniary  Aid  and  Life  Assurance  is  in  the 
I  position,  although  four  years  of  age. 


The  Protector  Endowment  u  three  yeinbU, 
and  has  no  aoconnt. 

The  People  *s  Provident  Assurance  Society  vis 
originated  more  tlian  three  years  since.  The  tnn- 
sactions  durini;  the  first  year  include,  capital  7,310, 
deposits  1,502,  premiums  3,4*^6.  Against  the 
Capital,  charges  are  made  for  preliminaries,  commiv 
sion  on  shares,  asreucv,  extensiun,  fittings,  foroi' 
ture,  aud  lease,  £3,455 ;  against  the  deposits,  nvioej 
returned  amounting  to  £310;  agaiust  the  pre- 
miums, over  six  per  cent,  for  claims  aud  re  issq- 
ranees,  and  over  ninety-two  for  all  current  a- 
peuses,  leaving  in  that  department  only  £66 15$.  Si, 
so  thdt,  in  reality,  the  first  year*s  premiams  wero 
given  for  the  biisiness.  We  hear  no  more  of  the 
company  until  it  is  found  joined  to  the  Uaited 
Guarantee  aud  Life  Assurance,  and  their  aoeounti 
united  commence  with  the  2ad  September,  ISSi 
An  interval  of  four  mouMis  is  thus  left  bUnk. 

1*he  Uuited  Guarantee  was  completrlj  res- 
tored seven  years  since.  The  account  f<ir  1S51 
began  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  oonipanj  of 
£3,668,  which  was  improved  in  that  year  b;  £S4S, 
and  in  the  followinir  year  by  £3,635  ;  bat  then 
was  a  reduction  in  1853  by  £829.  Its  bslaooeit 
th3  close  of  that  year  amounted  to  £7,312,  boti 
blank  occurs  in  the  accounts  of  eight  mooths,  a(4 
when  the  partnership  commences  the  ooDtributiofi 
of  this  company  is  £5,1 5 7.  In  1851,  tlie  preiuiun 
revenue  of  the  company  was  sliglitly  over  in 
thousand  pounds*,  and  the  claims  and  re-sssurinoes 
irere  a  little  niore  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  tbfl 
sum  ;  while  the  other  expenses  were  withia  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  the  f^rois  re* 
ceipts  from  that  branch  of  revenue,  and  on  the 
real  business  of  the  company  a  loss  of  nearW  one 
thousand  pounds  was  thus  sustained  in  addition  to 
the  risks.  The  addition  of  \he  balauoe  origtoaied 
with  an  increase  of  capital. 

The  following  year  brought  an  immense  loss  bj 
the  guarantee  business,  which  b  naturally  s  dun- 
gerous  department ;  so  that,  while  *tbe  pM^i 
yielded  a  little  over  eight  thousand  pounds,  (be 
claims  aud  re-assurances  amounted  to  forty-sii,  lul 
all  other  expenses  to  seventy-three  and  a  bsif  p«r 
cent,  on  this  department,  leaving  upon  it  a  loss  of 
almost  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  ri&b. 
The  loss  was  met  and  the  balance  was  iiiemsedb; 
new  capital. 

The  next  year  bronght  a  still  larger  Ion  on  tba 
guarantee  department — being,  indeed,  close  upon 
three  thousand  pounds.  The  policies  prodooed 
nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tvenfj-fire 
pounds.  The  total  claims  and,  re-assurtucrs  upon 
them,  amounted  to  fifty-three,  and  all  ibe  expenses, 
to  fifty-seven  per  cent.,  showing  a  loss  in  opiul 
by  ten  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 

The  combination  of  the  companies  is  calculited 
to  render  their  affairs  more  satisfactory.  Tbe 
account  published  by  the  uuited  oompanies  begins 
at  2ud  September,  1854,  and  proceeds  to  tbe  close 
of  that  year.  The  united  means  were  voy  nesrl; 
eight  thouaaud  five  hundred  pounds.    The  policies 
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ymlded  in  itiai  short  period  £4,312,  w!iich  gavo 
an  annual  re?enae  at  the  rate  almost  of  thirtceu 
thoosand  pounds.  The  clainis  and  expenses  con- 
nected with  them  formed  close  upon  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  and  the  current  expenditure  sisfy-tuMe 
per  eeni.  of  the  premium  revenue  ;  yet,  although 
these  charges  exhibited  a  loss,  the  company's  ba- 
Unce  waa  increased  upon  the  account  by  £108, 
which  originates  in  new  capital,  and  some  items  of 
a  similar  kind.  The  accounts  do  not  distinguish 
the  sums  received  for  guarantee  and  for  life  pre< 
miums,  jet  the  information  is  desirable,  for  from 
the  heavy  losses  in  the  guarantee  department,  the 
receipts  should  be  large.  The  law  expenses, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  the  junction  of  the  com- 
panies, swell  the  outlay  in  this  period. 

The  Phoenix  Life  Assurance  Company  is  eight 
years  old,  and  its  affairs  were  conducted  partly  in 
Liverpool  and  partly  in  London,  at  one  period. 
The  account  for  the  last  half-year  of  1851,  showed 
a  premium  revenue  of  £243»  with  claims  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  amount,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses consumed  fifty-six  per  cent.  The  com- 
pany's assets,  at  the  dose  of  1851,  were  very 
amiJl,  but  its  debts  were  smaller.  The  balance 
was  deficient  by  one  shilling  and  fourpence  of 
£207.  An  effort  was  made  at  that  date,  to  ad- 
vance the  business  of  the  Phoenix ;  and  the  next 
account,  extending  over  eighteen  months,  to  the 
middle  of  1863,  shows  new  capital  paid  to  the 


I  amount  of  £2,08li,  nb.v  deposits  m^Cifcd  to  the 
extent  of  £1,698,  and  premiaois  received  to  the 
valueof  £3,038.  The  reassurances  were  very  heavy, 
but  they  were,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
pany, very  prudent.  The  claims  were  ten,  the 
surrenders  almost  two,  and  the  re-assurances 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  tlie  policy  revenue,  or 
forty-five  per  cent,  in  all.  The  expenses  in  pro- 
curing this-  start  in  trade,  exceeded  the  policy  re- 
venue, being  £3,253 ; — ^but  we  trust  thid  in  the 
last  three  years  the  company  lias  gone  forward, 
although  the  accounts  are  not  registered  in  the 
blue  book. 

We  expected  to  reach  the  end  of  the  Alphabet 
in  the  present  number;  but  we  find  that  this 
could  only  be  effected  by  devoting  more  space  to 
the  subject  than  could  be  conveniently  given,  or 
contracting  the  statements  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner.  The  inquiry  will  be  found  to  possess  im- 
mense interest  when  we  pboe  together  the  sums 
expended,  and  the  responsibilities  incurred.  The 
former  were  contiibuted  by  many  persons  of  mode- 
rate means.  The  latter  are  the  reliance  and  stoops 
of  many  families.  The  prudent  arrangement  of 
life  assurance  business  is  therefore  very  necessary 
for  the  well  being  of  the  community.  Its  ramifi-  * 
cations  extend  further,  and  its  roots  should  sink 
deeper  in  society ;  and  all  examinations  into  its 
circumstances,  conducted  fairly  and  honestly,  must ' 
promote  its  extension  and  its  security. 


PB.EAGHEE8    AND    PilEACHINQ. 


Few  subjects  are  more  dangerous  than  the  demerits 
or  merits  of  preaching ;  and  preachers  do  not 
always  consider  themselves  obliged  by  advice  or 
counsel.  Professor  H.  P.  Tappan,  of  New  York, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet  under  this  title.*  The  address 
is  a  very  sensible  production,  and  in  some  of  its 
pages,  eloquence  of  a  goodly  order  exists ;  yet, 
however  valuable,  it  scarcely  meets  our  expectations 
from  the  title  selected,  only  because  the  Professor 
goes  into  one  channel  and  we  expected  him  to  take 
another. 

Ten  years  since,  we  urged  the  necessity  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  in  locaUties 
where  they  ooold  and  would  attend.  They  cannot 
be  expected,  in  working  clothes,  to  enter  fine  pews, 
in  splendid  edifices,  erected  in  fine  situations.  They 
always  doubt  the  nature  of  their  welcome.  Some 
experiments  have  been  tried  since  that  date  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  and  in  other 
towns,  with  considerable  success.  In  Aberdeen, 
Mr.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  formerly  connected  with 
the  press^  has  become  the  means  of  revolutionising 
one  locality  in  that  city,  and  converting  the  site 
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of  an  old  show  booth  into  that  of  an  Independent 
Chapel,  attended  by  an  attentive  audience,  drawn 
from  the  district ;  and  no  money  has  ever  been 
better  laid  out  in  that  city.  Even  upon  the  tem- 
poral balance  of  profit  and  loss,  a  general  effort  to 
reach  all  classes  in  their  respective  localities  would 
be  highly  profitable.  Eternity  opens  out  a  wider 
view  of  the  case. 

The  science  of  preaching  appears  somehow  to  be 
neglected.  We  have,  in  Scotland,  nearly  three 
thousand  congregations  of  EvangeliciBd  Protestants^ 
nearly  all  Presbyterians,  and  inferring  an  equal 
number  of  gentlemen  by  education,  devoted  to 
their  private  and  public  instruction,  after  a  careful 
training  for  their  work.  Amongst  this  little  army 
we  could  probably  name  all  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  great  aptitude  and  success  as  public 
speakers.  And  yet  pubUc  speaking  is  their  pro- 
fession, and  eloquence  should  be  a  sims  qua  turn  in 
its  adoption.  We  maj^be  told  that  some  difficulty 
would  be  felt  in  the  supply  of  eloquent  men ;  but 
the  art  is  not  encouraged. 

In  the  pulpit  it  is  absolutely  repressed  by  many 
persons.  The  line  of  persuasion  adopted  is  not 
ptrsuuive,  but  argumentative,  and  in  the  diyest 
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sense  of  the  term  lo^cal.  We  hear  the  same 
doctrines  too  minutely  defended  and  enforced  in 
regular  sncoesaion,  although  very  few  persons  in 
many  congregations,  and  none  in  some—  deny  or 
douht  them ;  while  they  need  to  ha?e  them  ap^ied 
to  daily  duties  and  daily  life.  Illustrative  state- 
ments are  generally  aroide^  as  heneath  the  dignity 
of  the  topic.  They  were  not  so  considered  by  the 
Author  of  the  Gospel  and  his  Apostles,  they 
are  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  those  Who  now 
attract  large  audiences,  and  may  be  considered 
more  than  unusually  useful. 

It  will  be  quite  understood  that  we  neither  un- 
denralue  the  acquirements  nor  the  talents  of  the 
Christian  ministry  in  this  country.  We  blame 
neither  the  one  nor  the  othet,  while  we  think  that 
their  application  to  a  st^le  somewhat  different 
from  the  common  course  might  render  them  more 
generally  acceptable,  even  to  their 'congregations,' 
and  assuredly  to  those  who,  unfortunately,  are  out  of 
their  pak.  The  duties  attached  to  the  oversight  of  a 
large  congregation,  are  often  extremely  imiiortant, 
and  they  idways  consume  time,  preventing  thus  that 
study  necessary  for  those  who  have  periodically 
recurring  demands  upon  the  mind ;  but  oar  remarks 
are  confined  to  preaching. 

England  presents  a  different  aspect  of  public 
worship,  and  the  excellence  of  the  organ  is  often 
an  attraction.  The  dissenting  churches  chiefly  want 
this  allurement;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  in- 
flaence  many  of  the  population,  who  have  grown 
up  in  carelessness  of  the  present,  and  contempt  of 
the  future.  The  ca.<\ual  attempts  to  conduct  ser- 
vice in  the  open  summer  air,  confess  a  deficiency 
in  the  past,  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  that 
course  in  winter.  The  employment  of  city  mis- 
sionaries and  Scripture  readek^  in  large  lowtos, 
forms  another  avowal  of  the  truth,  that  out  beneath 
the  shadow  of  churches,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  dwell. 

London  contains  a  population  equal  to  five- 
sixths  of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It 
has  not,  and  would  not,  require  the  same  number  of 
chapels  and  churches,  because  the  people  are 
closely  drawn  together.  The  leading  men  of  the 
various  bodies  might  be  expected  there  ;  and  yet 
only  a  few  names  are  known  out  of  their  districts. 
We  might  write  them  all  in  a  column.  The  reason 
is  obvious,  here  and  there.  The  care  of  congre- 
gations, occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  preacher's 
time.  He  is  often  reduced  nearly  to  the  straits  of 
the  Apostles  before  the  appointment  of  deacons. 
He  cannot  neglect  these  duties.  Their  omission 
would  not  be  desireable  if  it  were  practicable.  Few 
congregations  exist  with  a  greater  attendance 
than  fifteen  hundred  to  tWo  thousand  persona^  and 
either  of  these  numbers  is  unmaiiageaUe  for  pas- 
toral details.  Here  and  there  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  relieve  a  class  from  the  incessant  duties  of 
the  week,  and  devote  them  to  the  public  advo- 
cacy of  the  faith. 

At  apparent  intervals  some  individual  of  a  high 
order  of  genius,  or  distinguished  by  eccentricities 


that  serves  one  purpose  of  genias,  attracts  gmt 
crowds,  and  writes  his  name  broadly  upoa  llie  r^ 
cords  of  the  churches.  The  present  man  in  Loodoa 
is  very  young,  a  Baptist  preachet»  eitremelv  popu- 
lar»  and,  according  to  one  party,  eitremdj 
talented — to  another,  destitute  of  abUity,  poor  iii 
scholarship,  absolutely  incapable,  the  extieme 
views  of  his  detractors  are  evideatly  false-bis 
existence  proves  their  mistake. 

A  sad  catastrophe  occurred  in  this  mimsUr's 
congregation  upon  the  evening  of  the  19th  oltiott. 
They  had  taken  the  Music-ball  in  the  Ssirt 
Grardens,  for  the  purpose  of  public  worship,  lit 
hall  can  contain  ten  thousand  persons,  without  in- 
convenience.  Upon  that  evening  a  larger  nonlKf 
were  admitted.  A  cry  of  "  Fire,"  or  that "  iha 
building  was  falling  in,*'  alarmed  the  multitude,  i 
rush  occurred  to  one  or  more  doors,  aod  sera 
persons  were  killed,  while  a  larger  number  lea 
badly  hurt.  This  event  would  not  induce  us  to 
notice  Mr.  Spurgeon's  popularity,  but  the  ealtniiT 
brings  the  innocent  cause  very  clearly  oat  io 
view.  Exeter  Hall  contains  four  or  five  ibousiDd 
persons,  but  double  the  number  for  many  eTeoiogs 
during  the  services  there  vainly  endeaTOored  U) 
enter. 

The  lai^gest  building  iu  London  was  secuiedfor 
a  season,  and  immediately  overcrowded.  Aay  person 
must  feel  that  the  attraction  of  twehe  to  fourteen 
thousand  persons,  to  hear  a  s^mon,  is  aa  acliim- 
ment  not  frequently  accomplished ;  and  that  Ike 
habitual  collection  of  that  number  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  extraordinary  reason. 

The  f^dse  alarm  which  terminated  so  fiatall;,  vss 
supposed  to  have  been  excited  by  thieres  or 
malevolent  persons,  who  oppose  the  preacher.  It 
is  difficult  to  realise  the  latter  idea.  The  forna 
resembles  the  probable  calculation  of  mea  vho  ht 
by  robbery  ;  but  it  is  possible;,  and  even  pn>|»U^ 
that  the  nervousness  of  two  or  more  inidlridoiis 
may  have  caused  the  unhappy  rush  to  the  gallo? 
door.  The  building  was  perfectly  saeare.  Ko^n 
had  occurred ;  and  If  any  had  arisen  abuadsBt  nea&i 
of  egress  wer^  provided  in  the  plan  of  the  f^ 
The  accident  has  been  called  a  wamiog  to  Mr 
Spurgeon,  against  preaching  in  a  place  of  i^ 
nature ;  thai  is  to  say,  a  music  ball ;  but  tb 
suggestion  is  eminently  Judaical— and  a  mere  dT- 
shoot  from  a  diseased  notion  "respecting  eoBS^ 
oration,"  whidi  was  not  entertained  by  the  gro^ 
preacher  on  Mar's  HilL  It  has  been  stjied  s 
warning  against  the  attempt  to  collect  mt  coop^ 
gations,  who  cannot  hear ;  bat  if  they  oaniiot  heir, 
they  will  soon  reduce  themselves  to  a  aarrov  cos- 
pass,  where  th^  have  no  imposing  disfdsy  to  set 
It  was  a  warning  to  the  crowd  against  attend 
to  rush  together  out  of  a  public  buiidiog  in  ^' 
fusion.  And  it  was  a  warning  agiiost  »|»w 
stairtMses,  with  doors  opening  inwarda,  a»i  ^ 
lostrades  so  weak  that  they  could  be  faroka  b? 
the  mere  pressure  cf  a  frantic  multitude. 

It  was  a  warning  to  all,  that  in  the  midst  of  bfe, 
we  may  be  in  deaths  but  one  section  of  the  paWK 
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talk  loo  familiarly  of  judgment,  and  warning  ; 
forgetting  those  on  whom  the  tower  fell,  and  wliat, 
upon  the  highest  authority,  is  said  of  them. 

Within  our  remembrance  similar  calamities  have 
occurred  in  a  Methodist,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship.  A  precisely 
similar,  but  much  more  extensive  catastrophe,  be* 
fell  a  congregation  of  Polish  Jews,  in  Poland,  last 
month.  The  cause  was  identical  in  nearly  all 
these  instances.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church  the 
alarm  was  not  false,  for  the  building  actually  broke 
down  under  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  who 
flocked  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  the  late  Mr. 
Irving,  of  London. 

We  remember  a  much  more  terrible  calamity, 
although  still  of  the  same  nature,  in  the  Glasgow 
theatre,  seven  years  ago,  originating  in  an  alarm  of 
fire,  wluch  was  so  far  real  that  a  very  trifling  Are, 
easily  subdued,  had  occurred.  The  audience  in 
one  small  gallery  rushed  to  a  narrow  stair.  Some 
of  them  fell.  The  door  opened  inwards,  and  seventy 
persons  were  suffocated  before  the  multitude 
stopped.  In  all  countries,  and  on  all  occasions — 
in  places  of  tlie  most  opposite  character,  the 
audience  rush  together  without  care,  without 
mercy — and,  in  the  first  burst  of  terror,  the  strong 
tread  on  to  destruction,  disregarding  the  weak. 
They  are  undisciplined.  Tlie  uses  of  discipline 
were  never,  perhaps,  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  when  four  hundred  strong  men,  armed, 
handed  the  women  and  children  from  the  Birken- 
head steamer  into  boats,  formed  on  the  deck  of  the 
linking  vessel,  and  fired  the  volley  over  their  own 
grave,  as  they  sunk  into  the  waste  of  waters.  They 
were  disciplined  men.  The  audience  in  the  Surrey 
Music-hall  became  frantic,  and,  therefore  a  mob 
— weak,  however  numerous. 

The  preacher  whom  they  had  assembled  to  hear 
is  still  a  very  young  man.  Born  at  Kelvedon,  in 
Essex,  in  1834 ;  he  has  only  reached  those  years 
when  many  persons  commence  the  study  of  theo- 
logy for  professional  purposes.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  SpurgeoD,  is  pastor  of  a  small  church  in 
Essex,  and  is  engaged  in  business  at  Colchester. 
His  grandfather  is  'also  an  Independenl  Minister. 
A  younger  brother  displays,  we  understand,  similar 
talents ;  and  has  been  sent  to  cultivate  them  at 
an  English  University.  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  did 
not  receive  a  collegiate  education,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  as  has  been  remarked,  that  he  is  an  un- 
educated man.  On  the  contrary,  his  life — not  a 
long  one — until  he  became  a  London  minister,  was, 
from  his  infancy,  passed  at  school ;  for  some  years 
as  an  usher  at  Newmarket,  and  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  preached  the  gospel  to  a  small  con- 
gregation in  a  rural  village  of  Cambridgeshire; 
that  no  time  might  be  lost.  A  deacon  of  New 
Park-street  Church,  in  London,  attended  one  or 
more  services  in  this  country  place  of  meeting. 
The  church  in  town  to  which  he  belonged  was 
vacant, — and  he  had  discrimination  to  see  that 
this  young  man  might  fill  it.  Such,  we-  believe, 
is  the  history  of  his  appointment  to  a  London 


churoh,  when  be  must  have  been  little  more  than 
nineteen  years  of  age. 

New  Park-street  Chapel  became  soon  incapable 
of  containing  the  audiences  who  wished  to  hear 
its  jnvenile  preacher;  and  two  years  since  the 
congregation  had  taken  Exeter  Hall,  while  their 
own  bnilding  was  being  altered  to  suit  their  changed 
circumstances.  At  that  time  we  sucoeeded  one 
morning  in  getting  into  the  hall.  The  appearance 
of  the  audience  was  very  remarkable.  The  usual 
proportions  were  reversed,  for  two-thirds  were 
males,  and  a  great  proportion  were  young  men. 

The  pre:  cher  did  not  appear  so  young  as  tho 
registry  of  his  birth  infers.  His  appearance  did 
not  promise  that  talent  which  he  possesses.  We 
should  scarcely  have  expected  that  he  was  a  very 
intellectual  man  from  his  caste  of  countenance. 
His  services  were  conducted  in  the  usaai  order  of 
dissenting  places  of  worship.  He  read  a  portion 
of  Scripture  very  impressively.  It  was  clear  that 
he  had  learned  to  read  the  English  language,  and 
that  is  more  knowledge  than  all  his  contemporaries 
take  time  to  acquire.  He  read  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  text  first,  and  then  proceeded  with 
his  commentary  or  notes,  verse  by  verse. 

He  had  selected  the  first  chapter  of  Peter's  first 
epistle ;  and  he  paused  before  proceeding  to  read, 
and  said  that  if  any  Armenians  were  present^  they 
had  better  put  off  their  Armenianism  at  once,  be- 
cause they  must  do  so,  after  he  had  finished  the 
passage.  The  anuonncemeut  reeeaibled  an  insinu- 
ation that  they  had  never  previously  read  the  first 
epistle  of  Peter.  We  mention  the  circumstance, 
because  it  appeared  to  us  more  out  of  the  common 
path  than  anything-  else  done  or  said  daring  the 
service.  His  discourse  was  not  that  of  an  orator.  It 
was  not  very  eloquent  in  any  particular.  It  did 
not  display  great  genius,  'except  in  an  occasional 
aptitude  of  expression,  in  the  quaint  style  of  the 
early  English  divines,  whose  works,  we  presume 
that  he  has  read  It  did  display  great  earnestness. 
It  was  difficult  to  snppose  that  he  who  spoke  did 
not  also  believe.  His  influence  rests  much  on  the 
basis  of  earnestness.  His  hearers  conclude  that 
he  is  anxious  to  accomplish  all  that  he  says.  He 
usually  deals  with  truths  as  they  merit,  and  as  if 
they  were  what  they  are,  dread  solemnities. 
Then  he  abounds  with  illustrations,  or  with  pas* 
sages  not  easily  forgotten.  Many  hearers,  we  are 
confident,  accuse  themselves  of  "  forgetting  the  ser- 
mon." They  have  not  been  supplied  with  the 
means  of  retaining  it.  The  general  argument  em- 
ployed by  this  preacher  remains  in  our  mind  still, 
because  it  was  enforced  by  a  series  of  illustrative 
anecdotes,  or  pointed  pecnliarities  of  expression. 
Perhaps,  then,  these  means  should  not  be  peculiari- 
ties. If  the  object  of  argument,  of  explanation,  of 
persuasion,  requires  that  they  should  be  remembered, 
lawful  means,  we  presume,  should  be  employed 
for  that  purpose.  Once  or  twice— perhaps  thrice, 
some  of  these  expressions  or  illustrations  provoked 
a  smile,  or  a  repressed  titter  among  liis  congrega* 
tion;   but  they  were  all  applied  akilfuly,  and  this 
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erratic  tendency  was  bushed  to  deep  silence  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  application.  In  a  few  passages 
the  preacher  seemed  to  us  a  little  egotistical ;  but, 
perhaps  the  style  pursued,  so  much  in  the 
form  of  appeals  in  the  first  person  singular, 
brought  out  these  feelings.  We  have  never 
heard  him  since,  not  because  we  disliked  his 
serrices,  but  from  other  engagements  ;  for  we 
believed  then,  as  we-  believe  now,  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing  much  good,  and  that  he  strained 
his  capacity  in  his  labours. 

He  has  been  compared  to  a  successful  actor ; 
but  all  comparisons  arc  odious,  and  that  is  ground- 
less. An  actor  plays  a  part,  and  recites  the  langu- 
age of  another.  A  preacher  always  or  often 
addressing  the  same  persons,  must  first  construct, 
before  he  can  deliver  n  discourse ;  and  once  de- 
livered, the  construction  is  lost,  and  he  must  build 
again. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  has  been  contrasted  with  Mr. 
Gough,  the  temperance  lecturer,  with  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  both  speak  in  public,  if  Mr. 
Qough,  perpetually  repeating  the  same  stories,  can 
be  said  to  speak  in  the  intellectual  meaning  of  the 
word.  So  far  as  we  observed,  the -preacher  exhi- 
bited none  of  the  miserable  contortions  of  limb 
and  body  employed  by  the  lecturer,  and  was  entirely 
free  from  the  rant  that  disfigures  the  orations  from 
the  west. 

Mr.  Spnrgeon  has  been  charged  with  a  rash 
employment  of  expressions,  that  should  be  avoided, 
and  in  turning  over  some  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, we  see  evidence  of  the  statement ;  according 
to  our  view  of  these  expressions.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  others  have  a  different  opinion,  but  if 
blemishes  of  style  should  be  corrected,  those  of 
expression,  that  must  offend  weak  minded  persons, 
*'  little  ones/*  do  more  harm  than  they  can  possibly 
balance  by  good. 

When  we  heard  Mr.  Spurgeon  he  spoke  of  his 
adversaries  and  of  efforts  made  to  prevent  persons 
from  attending  his  ministry.  The  existence  of  his 
enemies  appeared  to  us  doubtful  at  the  time.  We 
could  see  no  reason  for  enmity  to  him  in  particular. 
A  perusal  of  his  discourses  explains  the  feeling.' 
In  one  sermon  he  says — 

Last  Sabbath  I  went  into  a  place  where  the  minister  gave 
ua  the  vilest  stnlf  that  ever  was  browed.  I  am  sare  I 
wished  that  I  was  back  here  that  I  might  preach  a  little 
godliness,  or  else  hear  it.  Poor  Wesle^an  thing !  He 
preached  works  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  do  not  continue  the  quotation,  but  ob- 
viously "  a  poor  Wesleyan  master  or  parent "  might 
have  some  objection  to  his  child  or  servant  hearing 
this  censure.  Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  persons  preach  works  neither  at 
the  beginning  nor  the  end.  One  party  neglects 
the  root  of  works,  and  another  overlooks  the  fruit 
of  faith.  Connected,  they  would  do  well — sepa- 
rated, they  both  fail. 

In  several  passages  we  find  similar  rebukes  to 
other  bodies,  which  may  be  considered  faithful  tes- 
timonies, yet  these  can  be  couched  in  courteous 


language — nutviicr  U  modo.  The  members  of  tlie 
Established  Church  may  entertain  some  enmitj  to- 
wards him,  because  he  handles  bishops  roogblv,  not 
because  of  their  office,  but  their  neglect  of  its 
duties.  One  class  may  consider  that  be  oversteps 
pulpit  expediency  in  declamations  that  look  poliiiol; 
but  he  only  states  truths  which,  probably,  the  oqd- 
mon  people  relish  more  than  the  uncommon ;  and, 
therefore,  in  that  matter  the  common  people  bar 
him  gladly. 

He  is  a  pulpit  punster.  Thus,  preaching  froa 
the  text,  "  We  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,"— he  sits, 
"  Come,  let  us  divide  that  •  we'  into  *  I's'— how 
many  *  I's'  are  there  here  that  will  see  Him  as  He 
is."  This  panning,  on  the  most  awful  qnesUoo, 
would  displease  a  Scotch  audience.  It  may  utisfr 
the  people  of  Sonthwark,  although  we  think  not. 
Even  if  it  did,  a  teacher  should  bring  the  beiim 
up  to  himself,  and  not  go  down  to  them. 

The  construction  of  these  discourses,  vbich 
have  been  published  separately,  and^  almost  simul- 
taneously with  their  delivery,  has  been  bUned 
and  they  resemble  the  late  Sir  Robert  Fed's 
speeches,  in  having  an  excessive  number  of  "IV 
in  them.  The  printer  must  run  out  of  capital 
"  I's*'  often.  The  arrangement  of  the  subjeets  ia 
not  equally  objectionable.  The  text  is  clang  to, 
and  wrought  out  to  the  dose.  The  infertntlAl 
matter  is  brief,  and  fnll  of  pith.  The  art  of  cmn- 
pressing  much  into  little  has  either  been  studied 
by,  or  gifted  to,  the  speaker.  This  pecnliaritj  is 
more  a  matter  of  style  than  of  logical  arrangement; 
but  the  latter  quality  is  certainly  not  deficient  in 
these  popular  productions. 

The  style  is  founded  on  that  of  the  old  FbH- 
tan  divines.    In  one  sermon  he  says  :— 

Dress  thyself,  prood  geatlemao,  for  the  worn ;  aaoist  tkj- 
self  for  the  crawling  creatures  of  the  grave ;  aod  worse  tsm 
thoa  to  hell  with  powdered  hair. 

A  young  man  of  twenty-two  in  this  present  jetr, 
would  not,  probably,  think  of  powdered  Imr,  It 
is  not  80  very  common  now.  His  laugaage  to  Lis 
hearers  is  plain.  No  man  reproaches  him  jostk, 
although  he  -^las  been  reproached,  with  fialterii^ 
them.  We  quote  a  single  sentence,  to  iodiate 
farther,  the  style  pursued  : — 

One  of  yoa  is  going  out  this  aflernooa  to  take  \kki'^ 
pleasure;  another  is  a  fornicator  in  seeret;  saother  eai 
cheat  his  neighbour;  another  can  bow,  and  theo  caneGoi. 
another  cones  to  this  chapel,  bat  in  secret,  he  isa^sbri. 
another  prates  about  Godliness,  and  God  vots  be  is  tdniei 
hypocrite. 

•  Antinomians,  like  Armenians,  are  the  subjects 
of  his  opposition — and  necessarily  of  his  bittcrdis- 
sections — for  he  is  far  too  honest  and  sealoas  to 
oppose  a  system  by  halves.     He  says  :— 

The  man  who  oomes  to  God's  honse,  aad  driab  '«ia«  ^ 
the  lees  welt  refined,'*  andihen  goes  avay  aad  drisb  the  (SF, 
and  eigoys  the  company  of  the  ungodly,  girei  so  enJ«<' 
that  he  is  a  partaker  of  divine  grace.  He  ssys  *  I  ^  b^ 
like  good  works."  Of  conrse  hedoes  not.  -IkaovIJat 
not  be  saved  by  good  workrf."  Of  this  we  are  eertaia,  to 
be  has  none  to  be  saved  by. 

The  style  is  conversational.     That  mod«,  ^ 
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all,  is  the  most  effective  scheme  of  addressing  a 
maltitade.  This  preacher  IooIls  to  the  many  thou- 
sands who  attend  his  services  as  if  thej  were  a  nam- 
her  of  friends,  around  a  family  hearth,  with  whom 
he  is  to  talk  for  an  hour.  He  is  not  a  great  orator, 
perhaps,  but  he  is  a  great  talker.  People  of  the 
latter  class,  however,  have  generally  little  to  tell, 
and  they  tell  that  little  in  many  words.  He  re- 
verses their  practice,  being  not  only  a  great  but  a 
^od  talker.  His  sentences  are  sharp  and  short — 
terse  and  telling  sentences — Its  if  he  could  not 
aiTord  to  lose  a  word. 

The  series  of  discourses  published  weekly  daring 
the  last  year,  are  remarkable  additions  to  ecclesias- 
tical literature,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
tbey  form  a  portion  of  their  author's  weekly  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  have  not  blemishes 
— and  some  of  them  important ;  yet  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  say  that  any  young  man  in  his 
twentj-second  year  could  bo  expected  to  have 
attained  greater  skill  in  his  profession  than  they 
exhibit.  The  existence  of  an  audience  of  eight  or 
ten  thousand  persons  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  preaching  in  recent 
times.  Congregations  of  that  magnitude  could  not 
be  collected  by  ordinary  means.  They  could  not  be 
formed,  and  they  could  not  be  sustained  by  ordi- 


nary men.  They  never  would  be  formed,  and  they 
would  not  be  requisite,  if  the  style  that  has  been 
successful  in  this  instance  were  more  generally  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Spurgeon  lives  to  disclose  a  secret  . 
He  shows  practically  the  way  to  preach;  and  yet 
he  is  self-educated.  Men  who  consider  themselves 
his  superior  in  learning,  may,  if  they  please,  prune 
off  the  blemishes  from  his  mode  of  address ;  but 
some  of  them  would  prune  on  and  on  until  they 
leave  the  flowerless,  leafless  trees,  to  which  the 
world  has  been  long  and  well  accustomed.  That 
world  needs  to  be  shaken  roughly. 

In  no  department  can  we  afford  to  be  amused, 
and  put  to  sleep.  In  all  intellectual  walks,  too 
much  soft  apathy  has  existed  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  We  are  getting  civilly  ruined  at  many 
points.  In  none  is  the  evil  of  the  same  import- 
ance as  in  those  relations  that  stretch  into  eternity. 
All  men*s  actions,  thoughts,  and  words,  go  in  one 
sense  there ;  but  one  class  of  them  relate  to  that 
vast  interest  chiefly  and  directly.  Eor  that  class, 
at  least,  vigour  is  needed ;  and  its  want  now  is  a 
deficiency  that  thousands  will  not  supply  to-mor- 
row; for  they  will  have  no  to-morrow.  An  earnest 
man  who  faithfully  believes  all  that  he  says,  must  be 
excused  if  he  imitate  rather  the  honesty  of  Micaiah 
then  the  flattery  of  the  son  of  Chenaanah. 
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SIR  JOHN  ROSS,  THE  ARCTIC  VOYAGER. 
The  death  of  this  celebrated  voyager  on  the  31st 
August  last,  at  43,  Gillingham- street,  Pimlico, 
reminds  us  that  his  name  was,  some  twenty-three 
years  ago,  in  everybody's  mouth,  and  the  interest  ex- 
cited, in  recent  times,  concerning  Sir  John  Franklin, 
was  never  so  great  or  so  absorbing  as  was  that 
created  by  the  long  absence  of  Captain  Ross  in 
the  Polar  regions.  From  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1829,  when  he  left  the  port  of  Widcford,  in  Green- 
land, where  he  had  been  obliged  to  refit— his  ves- 
sel, the  Victory,  having  lost  her  mainmast — till 
he  and  his  crew  were  picked  up  in  a  most  misera- 
ble condition,  in  August,  1833,  by  Captain  R.  W. 
Humphreys,  of  the  Isabella,  of ^ Hull,  his  own  old 
ship,  no  information  that  could  be  relied  upon,  had 
been  received  at  home  of  his  expedition,  and  most 
people  had  given  him  up  for  lost.  That  expedi- 
tion was  undertaken  cliiefly  through  the  liberal 
pecuniary  aid  of  a  private  individual.  The  person 
who  came  forward  to  further  the  renewed  search 
for  a  north  west  passage  was  Sir  Felix  Booth,  the 
eminent  distiller,  then  Sheriff  of  London ;  and  this 
gentleman  received  his  Baronetcy  in  1834,  for  the 
assistance  he  had  so  munificently  rendered  to 
Captain  Ross  on  that  occasion. 

With  the  history  of  Arctic  di&covery,  the  name 
of  Sir  John  Ross  is  indissolubly  linked.  Like 
many  other    Scotsmen   who  liave  acquired  dis- 


tinction, he  was  reared  in  a  manse.  He  was  tho 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  minister  of 
Inch,  a  parish  in  the  western  division  of  Wigtown- 
shire, where  he  was  born  in  1777.  His  mother, 
Elizabeth  Corsan,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Corsans 
of  Mickleknox,  who,  for  seventeen  generations, 
were  provosts  of  Dumfries,  and  at  one  period  pos- 
sessed a  third  part  of  that  loyal  burgh,  celebrated 
for  its  "  siller  gun,*'  and  for  being  the  place  where 
Burns  spent  the  latter  unhappy  years  of  his  life, 
and  where  stands  his  mausoleum  : — 

The  homage  of  eartVi  proudest  Ulc, 
To  that  bard-peasaat  givcu. 

The  name  of  Corsan,  or,  as  it  is  now  altered,  into 
Carson,  is  very  prevalent  in  Dumfriesshire.  The 
late  learned  Dr.  Aglionby  Ross  Carson,  rector  of 
the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  who  died  on  the  4th 
November,  1850,  was  a  native  of  that  county. 

The  Corsans  came  from  Italy.  The  first  of 
them  in  Scotland  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Corsini 
family,  who,  about  the  year  1280,  accompanied  an 
abbot  of  New  Abbey,  to  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and 
settled  in  Galloway.  This  abbey,  then  called 
New,  was  founded  by  Devorgilla,  the  mother  of 
John  Baliol,  and,  after  her  death,  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Duteeeor—thhi  is.  Sweetheart  Ahbey» 
from  the  heart  of  the  husband  of  the  foundress, 
John   Baliol,   of  Bernard  Castle^  embahned,  and 
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placed  ill  a  box  of  tvory,  being  buried   with  her- 
self, near  the  high  altar. 

The  parish  of  Inch,  the  birihplaoe  of  Sir  John 
Koss,  forms  part  of  an  isthmus  between  Looh 
Kjan  and  Luce  Bay,  and  was  at  one  period,  in 
Tcry  ancient  times,  co?ered  by  the  sea.  At  inter- 
vals throughout  its  extent,  there  are  curious  hollows, 
of  various  sizes,  locally  called  "  pots,"  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  scooped  out  by  an  eddying 
motion  of  the  retiring  billows.  The  name  Inch  is 
derived  from  the  British  J«y#,  or  the  Gaelic  Inis, 
and  signifies  an  island.  There  are  three  or  four 
parishes  of  the  name  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
numerous  places  having  the  word  for  an  adjunct, 
such  as  Inchaffray,  Inchcolm,  ftc.  It  is  also  used 
to  denote  level  ground  near  a  river,  as  the  North 
and  South  Inches  at  Perth. 

The  future  Arctic  voyager  entered  the  Navy  in 
1786,  and,  after  being  a  midshipman  for  fifteen 
years,  he  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant,  in  1801. 
In  1806,  when  lieutenant  of  the  Surinam,  he  was 
wounded  in  cutting  out  a  Spanish  vessel  from  under 
the  batteries  of  Bilboa.  In  1812,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Briseis,  on  the  Baltic  station. 
With  his  lieutenant,  a  midshipman,  and  eighteen 
men,  he  gallantly  attacked  aud  re  captured  an 
English  merchant  ship,  armed  with  six  guns  aud 
four  swivels,  aud  defended  by  a  parly  of  French 
troops.  Subsequently,  he  captured  also  a  French 
privateer,  and  drove  on  shore  three  other  vessels  of 
the  same  description.  In  1814,  Captain  Ross  was 
appointed  to  the  Actaeon,  16  guns,  aud  in  1815,  to 
the  Driver  sloop. 

He  became  a  Post-Captain  in  1818,  the  year 
which  was  distinguished  as  the  commencement  of 
his  Arctic  career.  The  extraordinary  changes 
reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  determined  the  Government  to  send 
out  an  expedition  for  Arctic  discovefy,  the  com- 
mand of  which  was  given  to  Captain  Ross,  who 
was  directed  to  explore  Baffin*s  Bay,  and  search 
for  a  north-west  passage  from  it  into  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  Parliament 
offered  a  premium  of  twenty  thousands  steriing  to 
the  first  vessel  which  should  reach  the  North  Pole, 
and  pass  it.  'The  vessels  employed  were  the  Isa- 
bella, of  368  tons,  commanded  by  Ross  himself, 
and  the  brig  Alexander,  of  252  tons,  under  Lieu- 
tenant, afterwards  Sir  Edward,  Parry.  The  chief 
geographical  result  of  his  voyage  was  the  more 
aoourate  determination  of  the  situation  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  which,  until  then,  was  believed  to  extend  ten 
degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  it  actually  does, 
and  the  re-discovery  of  Lancaster  Sound,  up  which, 
however^  he  did  not  continue  his  progress  far 
enough  to  find  that  it  was  open.  He  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  coast  on  account  of  danger  from  the 
ice,  and  on  his  return,  he  published  an  account  of 
his  expedition  under  the  title  of  "  Voyage  of  Dis- 
covery for  the  purpose  of  Exploring  Baffin's  Bay.'' 
London,  1819,  quarto. 

.  In  this  expedition.  Captain  Ross  but  cleared  the 
way  for  his  more  fortvinate  successor,  Sir  Edward 


Parry.  His  discoveries  and  adventures  hid  ei* 
cited  a  strong  desii%  in  the  public  mind  to  kuv 
more  of  those  bleak  and  inhospitable  regions  wbm 
perpetual  winter  reigns.  He  had  stated  his 
belief  that  Lancaster  Sound  was  closed  bj  a  ebun 
of  mountains,  and  anxious  to  show  that  no  sod 
mountains  existed,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  his  seooad 
in  command,  made  such  repreaentatioas  to  tlie 
Admiralty  as  induced  the  Government  to  se&d 
another  expedition  to  the  same  place.  •  Of  this 
expedition,  Parry  was  appointed  the  chief,  tiii 
vessels  being  the  Heda  and  the  Griper.  Od  tbii 
occasion  Grovemment  offered  prizes  of  from  £5,000 
to  £15,000  to  those  vessels  which  should  reach 
certain  points  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  Having  paie- 
trated  to  past  the  meridian  of  110  degrees  vest 
longitude,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  Party  sod  his 
companions  became  entitled  to  £5,000  of  the  sons 
offered  by  Government  for  the  encouragcroeQt  of 
Arctic  enterprise.  Of  this  award  onetboasaBd 
pounds  fell  to  the  commander's  share.  He  via 
subsequently  in  command  of  three  other  expedi' 
tions  to  the  frozen  North,  and  for  his  services  vii 
knighted  in  1829. 

It  was  in  that  year  that  Captain  Boss  vts  es- 
abled,  through  the  munificent  aid  of  his  fiiend,  Mr. 
Felix  Booth,  to  undertake  another  expedition  isto 
the  Arctic  seas,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
practicability  of  a  new  passage  which  had  beea 
confidently  said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Fmce 
Regent's  Inlet.  In  May  of  the  year  mentioned  he 
set  sail  from  London  in  the  Victory  steamer,  lilh 
bis  nephew,  Commader  Ross,  as  second  in  eoo- 
mand.  This  intrepid  officer,  afterwards  C»pi*iB 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  had  accompanied  his  nocle 
in  his  first  expedition.  He  had  also  been  esgtgei 
under  Sir  Edward  Parry,  in  all  his  voysges  to  ifee 
Polar  Seas. 

Captain  Ross  fixed  1832  as  the  period  of  hii 
return,  but  as  that  year  came  and  passed  uid  no- 
thing was  heard  from  him,  a  public  subscription  ve 
set  on  foot  for  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  ifi 
search  of  him.  The  sum  of  £7,000  wss  nied. 
the  Treasuary  contributing  liberaJiy,  and  Csptai* 
Back,  whose  experience  eminently  qualified  hia  for 
the  service,  was  appointed  to  conduct  iU  He 
sailel  in  the  spring  of  1883,  but  received  intelli- 
gence of  Captain  Ross's  return  in  time  to  prevea^ 
him  from  encountering  any  dangers  in  the  prweei- 
tion  of  the  search. 

The  sufferings  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  erew 
during  their  protracted  stay  in  the  Arctic  r^ww» 
were  of  the  severest  description.  After  p»sai§ 
three  winters  of  unparalleled  rigour,  their  pron- 
sions  being  consumed,  they  were  obliged  to  absada 
the  Victory,  which  they  did  in  May,  1833,  and, 
after  a  journey  over  the  ice,  of  uncommon  Isbooi 
and  hardship,  extending  to  nearly  three  hundw 
miles,  they  reached  Fury  Beach,  in  the  month  of 
July.  "  During  this  journey,* '  we  arc  toJd, "  the? 
bad  not  only  to  carry  their  provisions  and  sick,  w 
also  a  supply  of  fuel ;  without  rndtingsao*  thev 
could  not  procure  even  a  drink  of  water."  Wiste' 
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set  ID,  and  no  choice  was  left  but  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  spend  another  incleiilent  season  in  can- 
vas, covered  with  snow."  In  August,  1833,  thej 
fell  in  with  the  Isabella,  and  were  taken  on  board, 
"  after  having  been  four  years  lost  to  the  civilized 
world."  WeU  do  we  remember  the  general  feeling  i 
of  satisfaction  which  was  expressed  throughout  the 
kingdom  on  Captain  Ross*s  return. 

The  narrative  of  this  second  expedition  was 
published  in  1835,  in  a  quarto  volume  of  350 
pages.  Its  great  results  were  the  discovery  of 
Boothia  Felix,  a  country  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
and  so  called  after  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Felix, 
Booth,  who  had  assisted  Captain  Ross  in  fitting 
out  the  expedition ;  and  the  true  pisition  of  the 
North  Magnetic  Pole.  The  latter  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Ross*s  nephew,  who  had  the  honour  of 
placing  thereon  the  British  flag.  He  had  the  de- 
part ments  of  astronomy,  natural  history,  and  sur- 
veying in  the  expedition. 

In  consequence  of  his  Arctic  voyages,  Capiaiu 
Boss  received  numerous  marks  of  public  approba- 
tion. In  1834  be  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  freedom 
of  the  cities  of  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull, 
and  other  towns,  was  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
was  presented  with  gold  medals  from  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  London,  the  Geographical  Institute 
of  Paris,  the  Royal  Societies  of  Sweden,  Austria, 
Denmark,  &c.  Foreign  powers  also  marked  their 
sense  of  his  discoveries.  He  was  appointed  a 
Commander  of  the  Sword  of  Sweden  ;  a  Knight  of 
the  Second  Class  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia  (in  dia- 
monds) ;  the  Second  Class  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  of  France ;  the  Second  class  of  the  Red 
Eagle  of  Prussia ;  and  the  Second  Class  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium.  He  also  got  six  gold  snuf-boxes  from 
Russia,  Holland,  Denmark,  Austria,  London,  and 
Baden ;  a  sword,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  ;  and  one,  of  the 
value  of  two  hundred  pounds,  from  the  King  of 
Sweden,  for  service  in  the  Baltic  and  White  Seas, 
and  various  other  acknowledgments. 

In  1838,  Sir  John  Ross  was  appointed  British 
Consul  at  Stockholm,  and  he  held  that  office  till 
1844.  When  Sir  John  Franklin  went  out  on  his 
last  fatal  expedition,  his  friend.  Sir  John  Ross, 
made  him  a  promise  that  if  he  should  be  lost  he 
would  sail  for  the  Arctic  regions  and  look  for  him. 
This  promise  he  kept.  In  1850,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  Sir  John  went  out  in  the  Felix,  a 
small  vessel  of  no  more  than  ninety  tons.  He  re- 
mained a  winter  in  the  ice,  and  would  have  stayed 
a  second  year,  had  his  means  allowed.  He  relin- 
quished his  half  pay  and  his  pensions  for  the  cause 
he  had  to  much  at  heart,  yet  the  Admiralty  refused 
to  contribute  even  a  portion  of  the  necessary  stores. 
Though  the  first  of  our  Arctic  voyagers,  he  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  Arctic  councils,  at  which  his  expe- 
rience and  advice  would  have  been  very  valuable. 
In  the  spring  of  1855,  he  published  a  pamphlet  on 
his  ill-treatment.    He  was  likewise  the  author  of 


"Letters  to  Young  Sea  Officers,"  "Memoirs  of 
Lord  de  Saumarez  ;'*  "  A  Treatise  on  Steam  Navi- 
gation," &c.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a 
Rear-Admiral.  I 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  brief  and  alto- 
gether inadequate  sketch  of  the  late  Sir  John  Ross 
than  by  quoting  the  following  passage,  relative  to 
the  results  and  benefits  which  have  accrued  from 
the  prosecution  of  Arctic  discovery,  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Rear-Admiral  F.  W.  Beechey, 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  at  its  last 
anniversary  meeting : — 

"  It  is  now  nearly  forty  years "  he  said,  "  Hioce  the  re- 
Tival  of  our  Polar  voyages,  during  which  period  they  hnve 
been  prosecuted  with  more  or  less  success,  until,  at  length, 
the  great  problem  has  been  solved.  Besides  this  grand  solu- 
tion of  the  question,  these  voyages  have,  in  Tarioos  wnys, 
been  beneficial,  and  science,  at  least,  has  reaped  her  harvest. 
They  have  brought  us  acquainted  with  m  portion  of  the  globe 
before  unknown.  Th^  have  acquired  for  us  a  vast  addition 
to  our  stores  of  knowledge — in  magnetism,  so  important  an 
element  in  the  safe  conduct  of  our  ships ;  in  meteorology, 
in  geography,  natural  and  physical ;  and  which  has  led  to  the 
prosecution  of  like  disooveriea  in  the  regions  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Pole.  They  have  shown  us  what  the  human  frame  is 
capable  of  undergoing  and  of  accomplishing,  under  great 
severity  of  climate  and  privation.  They  have  opened  oat 
various  sources  of  curious  inquiry  as  to  the  existence,  at 
some  remote  period,  of  tropical  plants  and  tropical  animals  in 
those  now  icy  regions,  and  of  other  matters  interesting  and 
useful  to  man.  They  bav^  in  short,  expunged  the  blot  of 
obscurity  which  would  otherwise  have  hung  over  and  dis- 
figured the  page  of  the  history  of  this  enlightened  age,  and, 
if  we  except  the  lamentable  fate  which  befell  the  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  been 
attended  with  as  little,  if  not  less,  average  loss  of  life  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  course  of  mankind.  And  if  any  one 
should  be  disposed  to  weigh  their  advantages  in  the  scale  of 
pecuniary  profit,  they  will  find  that  there  also  they  have 
yielded  fruit,  if  not  to  us,  at  least  to  a  sister  nation  in  whose 
welfare  we  are  greatly  interested,  and  whose  generous  sym- 
pathy in  the  fate  of  our  countrymen  endears  her  to  us,  and 
would  render  it  impossible  that  we  should  begrudge  her  this 
portion  of  the  ndvantnge  of  our  Inlrours.  I  need  hardly  re- 
mind you  of  the  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that,  in  consequence 
of  information  derived  from  one  of  our  Arctic  expeditions 
to  Behring's  Straits,  a  trade  had  sprung  up  in  America  by 
the  capture  of  whales,  to  the  North  of  that  Strait,  of  more 
value  to  the  SUtes  than  all  the  commerce  with  what  is  called 
the  East;  and  that  in  two  years,  there  had  been  added  to 
the  national  wealth  of  America,  from  this  source  alone, 
more  than  eight  millions  of  dollars ! " 

Thus,  whilst  Sir  John  Ross  saw  the  honours  and 
the  rewards  of  active  discovery  bestowed  on  others, 
and  but  a  small  portion  of  them  niggardly  and 
grudgingly  awarded  to  himself.  Great  Britain  sees 
the  profit  of  it  seized  and  enjoyed  by  America. 
Eight  millions  of  dollars  in  two  years !  It  is  a  great 
sum,  and  this  country,  satisfied  with  the  glory  of 
having  opened  up  this  new  field  of  enterprise,  by 
the  skill,  and  daring,  and  unparalleled  suffering  of 
her  sons,  is  content  to  leave  to  Brother  Jonathan 
the  entire  benefit  of  it,  so  far  as  trade  and 
the  whale  fishery  are  concerned.  Does  not  this 
fact,  it  has  been  asked,  involve  a  grave  reflection 
on  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  our  mercantile 
I  mariners? 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 

A  BOMAKC£. — FROM  THE  GEBMAN. 


0»  yonder  liill,  in  nucicnt  times,  tlicre  stood  «  ca-^tle  old', 
Defended  bj  a  moat  uilhout,  uiihin  by  Miirriors  bold  ; 
Around,  green  field  and  orchard  fiiir,  and  shady  forest  glade, 
And  fountains  pure,  whose  falling  «pray  sccm'd  diamonds 
sunlight  made. 

There  sat  within  iJs  hoary  walls  a  king,  whose  pallid  face 
Of  passions  fierce  and  uncontroird  bore  many  n  wither ing 

trace ; 
His  heart  was  full  of  hatred  ;  he  spoke  with  hurried  breath ; 
And  what  bespoke  was  cmelty— and  what  he  wrote  was 

denth. 

One  day,  adrancing  to  the  gates,  two Tr^}ubadottrt  appeared; 

One  young  ani  fair,  with  golden  hair— one  old,  with  snow- 
white  beard; 

The  aged  man  bestrode  a  horsey  hit  harp  behind  him  slang, 

The  youthful  minstrel  wa]k*d  beside,  while  aoft  And  low  he 
sung. 

The  elder  to  the  younger  said  :  "  Be  thou  prepared  to  sing, 
With  sweetest  tones,  thy  sweetest  songs— my,  harp  its  aid 

shall  bring ; 
Out  of  this  mon»rch*s  stormy  heart  dri?c  every  eril  thought, 
Whose  ads  such  grief  and  roisVy  have  'mongst  his  people 

wronght.** 

And  now  the  minstrels  usher'd  are  info  a  lofty  hall. 
Where  warrior-knight  and  vassal  train  are  soon  assemblM  all ; 
The  King  sits  on  his  regal  throne,  as  terrible  as  night, 
And  by  his  side  his  consort  shrinks  beneath  his  eye's  fierce 
light. 

The  ioeg»s  begun— the  chords  arc  struck— wide  spreads  the 

swelling  sounds 
Still  richer, fuller,  grow  the  notes- the  echoes  wake  around; 
Now  eofl  and  sad  the  singer's  tones,  the  harp  strings  seem 

to  wail — 
As  though  a  troop  of  spirits  moaned  in  th*  evening's  passing 

g«le. 

They  sang  of  peace  and  chivalry,  of  the  happy  golden  time. 
Of  infancy,  of  youthful  days,  and  manhood's  daring  prime; 
Of  honored  age,  and  memory  dear,  of  all  that  mortals  priw, 
Of  good  deeds  done  below,  that  have  their  guerdon  in  the 
skies. 

And  lo  1  the  hearts  of  warriors  melt,  hardened  by  bloody  war, 
By  clang  of  shields— in  death-strown  fields,  and   battle's' 

maddening  roar; 
Their  heads  are  bent,  their  eyes  are  moist,  their  lips  are 

moT*d  in  prayer. 
The  sobbing  queen  looks  on  the  king,  who  started  from  his 

chair. 

His  browa  are  knit,  his  eye  balls  red,  and  frenxy  fires  his 
brain; 

"  Accursed  bards  1  ye  have  bewitched  my  queen  and  vassal 
tnU!-v 


This  sail,  he  drew  his  glittering  blade ^pierc'd  tbe  jna; 

minstrers  side. 
And  from  the  wound,  with  gurgling  sound,  gnth'd  fortk  IHs'i 

crim!wa  tide. 

As  by  a  thunderbolt  death  struck  each  lisi'ner  kept  hiipbee; 
The  old  man  daspM  the  murdei'd  youth,  and  gai'd  ioto  bi 

face  ; 
He  wrapped  his  mantle  round  him,  and  bore  hiai  fron  tke 

hall, 
Bound  hiiQ  upright  upon  his  steed,  and  reaehM  tke  asf't 

wall. 

He  stoppM  beside  the  loOy  gstes,  and  grasp'd  his  magic  Ip^ 
And  swept  the  strings  with  vengeful  hands,  to  wonh  tbit 

burnt  like  fire  ; 
With  eyes  upraised,  that  fiercely  blaz'd,  these  woe  the  vwji 

he  sung — 
While  to  the  sound,  with  loud  rebound,  both  hall  sad  lirrrt 

rung. 

"  Woe,  woe  to  you,  ye  hanghty  walla — may  never  men  be 

heard 
Within  your  bonnds,  the  cheerful  aonnds,  of  joyou  Dinstrel 

bard— 
But  sighs  and  groans,  and  dying  moans,  and  tresd  of  bves! 

slave; 
Till  o'er  your  ruins  rush  the  foe,  and  not  a  hand  tomfi! 

"  Woe,  woe,  to   yon,   ye  orchards   rich,  clear  fouts,  td 

valley's  fair, — 
Look  here,  upon  this  dying  face — ^npon  thisgoUca  kair! 
May  your  fruits  ever  wither  np,  streams  fiiil,  and  eon  seV 

growl 
Be  plague  and  death,  in  every  breath  of  winds  that  o'fi  jn 

blow. 

••  Woe,  woe  to  thee,  thon  mnrd'rcr  king — Oh !  mtni  lb* 

live  to  know 
Thy  life  a  curse,  thy  friends  nntme,  wife  false,  thy  chiMaiisc; 
And  may  thy  end  a  terror  be,  thy  corpse  uabtttted  rot, 
Thy  name  and  memory  abhorr'd,  despised,  and  for;^  T 

Heav'n  heard  the  white-haired  minstrel's  words,  its  Teagtsoa 

was  not  slow, 
By  hostile  band,  with  sword  and  brand,  the  walk  vtie  iw 

laid  low  ; 
The  spacious  rooms,  the  noble  domes,  were  levelTd  to  tk 

ground, 
The  screech-owl  grey,  and  beast  of  prey,  now  aigbtlj  rosa 

around. 

The  streams  dried  up,  nor  corn,  nor  firnits,  will  fieM  « 

garden  bear. 
The  soil  is  dank,  with  foul  weeds  rank,  pestiferou  tbe  sir; 
By  friends,  wife,  child,  betray'd— the  king  was  ioto  priw 

thrown. 

His  graveless  bones  rot  on  the  stones— his  saoe  aow  w 

unknown. 

Jew  Pamiui. 
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POLITICAL   NARRATIVE. 


CIRCASSIA.  AlTD  HUSSIl. 

The  Circassians  have  beaten  the  Russians  in  two 
enga<;;einents,  broaght  un  by  the  invasion  of  their 
territory,  in  pursuance  of  the  Russian  schemes  for 
rebuildmg  the  forts  on  the  Circassian  coast,  de- 
stroyed during,  the  late  war.  The  Circassians 
inquired  the  reason  for  the  entrance  of  an  armed 
force  upon  their  land.  They  were  informed  that 
Circassia  was  transferred  to  the  Muscovites  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  Their  chiefs  pleaded  total  ignor- 
ance of  Paris  or  its  treaties,  and  threatened  to 
resist  force  by  force.  The  Russians  were  prepared 
for  the  threat,  but^notfor  the  consequences.  They 
were  assailed  by  the  Circassians  under  Sefour 
Pasha,  defeated  in  two  engagements,  and  lost 
twenty  guns  and  eight  hundred  prisoners.  The 
number  of  their  killed  and  wounded  is  unknown. 
The  Russian  forces  are  said  to  have  chiefly  consisted 
of  recruits,  who  did  not  behave  well.  The 
Circassian  army,  under  Sefour  Pacha,  counted 
thirty  thousand  men.  The  affair  is  certainly  curious. 
The  Circassians  did  not  actively  assist  the  Allies. 
Thev  allowed  the  glass  of  their  hopes  to  run  out, 
and  as  the  last  sand  passed  through  the  tube  into 
the  past,  they  rose  to  work  out  alone  a  victory,  for 
which  they  would  not  fight  in  company.  They 
probably  wanted  confidence  in  the  Western  Powers. 
The  diplomatists  of  the  West  made  no  adequate 
effort  to  conciliate  the  mountaineers — although 
thirty  thousand  men  would  have  been  useful  during 
our  campaign  in  the  Euxine.  The  discussions  at 
Paris  did  not  comprehend  the  Circassians.  They 
were  overlooked.  Russia  now  employs  large 
armies  against  them.  Success  does  not,  however, 
in  this  contest,  wait  upon  the  most  numerous 
battalions.  Defiles,  mountains,  ravines,  and  rocks, 
are,  like  artillery,  elements  of  war,  although  they 
want  the  power  of  locomotion. 

The  Circassian  land  abounds  with  natural  strong- 
holds ;  and  the  Russians  lost  in  one  summer  Hi 
the  fortresses  that  they  had  reared  in  twenty-five 
vears.  They  have  now  to  repeat  their  old  labour, 
while  the  Circassians  have  clearly  no  desire  that 
they  should  do  it  in  peace.  The  same  modes  of 
attack,  and  the  same  power  of  resistance,  will  be 
employed  that  for  so  many  years  rendered  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  one  great  field  of 
blood.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  by  limiting  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  naval  force  in  the  Black  Sea,  placed 
the  combatants  nearer  equality  than  they  stood 
during  their  former  conflicts.  The  Allies  effected 
much  for  the  Circassians,  much  more,  indeed,  than 
the  latter  were  disposed  to  do  for  them. 

The  Muscovite  forces  will,  we  believe,  try  to 
find  their  way  south  from  the  Caspian  in  their  next 
war ;  and  the  assaults  on  Circassia  are  blinds  only 
to  mask  the  preparations  for  their  future  efforts. 

ITALY  AHD  NAPLES. 

Tha  old  Neapolitan  muddle  is  a  muddle  still. 


The  fleets  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  pro<^ressive  stato 
towards  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples ;  yet  what  they 
are  to  do  when  they  get  there  is  quite  indefinite. 
Nobody,  probably,  knows  the  result  proposed — the 
result  accomplished  is  often  different  from  the  pro- 
posal. The  Neapolitans  in  the  interest  of  their 
king,  indulge  merry  jokes  meanwhile  upon  the  non- 
appearance of  the  fleets.  The  Neapolitans  not  in 
that  interest,  who  are  the  large  majority,  we  be- 
lieve, may  be  incited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
ships  to  violence. 

Many  persons  here  quarrel  with  this  interven- 
tion. They  say  let  the  Neapolitans  right  them- 
selves. They  forget  that  the  European  system 
forbids  this  exercise  of  national  freedom.  Neapo- 
litans and  Sicilians  would  have  got  on  very  well 
without  a  Bourbon  in  1814,  but  ~we  would  not 
allow  them.  They  would  have  gained  a  new  con- 
stitution nine  years  afterwards,  but  the  Austrians 
in  arms  would  not  permit  them.  The  Romans 
would  have  delivered  themselves  from  the  secular 
power  of  the  cardinals  in  1848,  but  the  French 
prevented  them.  Italian  liberty  was  indefinitely 
postponed  by  the  last  couquest  of  Rome.  One 
intervention  thus  begets  another.  The  system  is 
reproductive.  The  allies  established  a  king  in 
Greece.  Now  they  have  been  obliged  to  intervene. 
The  western  powers  at  differei^t  dates  and  in 
various  ways  prevented  the  Italians  from  taking 
their  own  course.  Subjects  thus  cowed  cry  to  the 
coercive  powers — "  Make  your  king  be  honest  as 
our  king  would  have  been  just,  if  he  had  been 
true." 

As  for  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  their 
protests  against  intervention  remind  as  always 
of  speeches  by  one  of  the  ex-felonry  of  the  penal 
settlements,  enriched  now,  against  burglaries  and 
theft. 

Austria  intervenes  at  present  in  the  legations, 
Modena,  Parma,  Tuscany. 

Russia !  who,  among  the  great  powers  inter- 
vened in  Hungary  in  the  year  after  the  year  of 
revolutions?  Prussia  is  a  patchwork  of  interven- 
tions— and  Posen  was  the  price  of  the  meanest — 
that  against  Poland.  We  do  not,  however,  expect 
Louis  Napoleon  ever  to  take  part  in  active  mea- 
sures to  promote  Italian  freedom.  The  enemies 
of  intervention  in  this  country  should  not  break  or 
even  vex  their  hearts  from  any  dread  of  that  event. 

France  is  meanwhile  in  a  critical  position.  The 
supension  of  specie  payments  has  been  proposer^* 
The  excessive  expenditure  by  public  companies, 
and  on  public  works  must,  be  curtailed.  The  price 
of  provisions  continues  to  be  high  ;  and  the  temper 
of  the  people  is  necessarily  irritable. 

The  dislike  of  the  Austrians  to  the  Sardinians  is 
expressed  in  many  ways,  now  as  formerly ;  and  the 
latter  proceed  with  the  armament  of  their  fortresa 
looking  towards  Lombardy.    The  Swiss  Federation 
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are  pleased  to  entertain  doubts  regarding  the  safety 
of  their  republie  among  their  monarcbial  neigh- 
hours,  and  incl^ease  their  armaments.  The  Aus- 
trians  are  said  to  have  seized  Galatz  on  the 
Danube ;  and  Admiral  Lyons  has  been  instructed 
to  send  all  the  British  ships  that  be  can  spare 
from  the  Medilerranean  fleet  into  the  Euxine.  The 
festivities  of  the  Kussian  Emperor's  coronation 
vere  not  finished  when  Prince  GortschakofF,  the 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  issued  a  circular 
to  his  correspondents,  in  the  Russian  service,  at 
the  European  courts,  wherein  he  denies  the  right 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  compel  the  King  of 
Naples  to  act  fairly  to  his  Nepolitan  subjects  ;  and 
lays  down  the  dogma  that  a  King  must  be  allowed 
to  rule  according  to  his  **  (mcy**  He  taunts  the 
Western  Powers  with  committing  in  this  case  the 
crime  with  wluch  tliey  charged  Russia  at  the  com- 
menccment  of  the  late  war.  And  he  reserves  to 
the  Emperor  the  free  right  to  use  the  material 
powers  of  the  empire  as  to  him  may  seem  right. 

nUUCE  AND  CUB  PKES8. 

The  Paris  Mouiteur  has  astonished  society  by  a 
paragraph  against  the  British  Press,  in  which  the 
writer  accuses  it  of  publishing  false  intelligence 
anonymously,  to  the  danger  of  the  alliance  between 
thiB  two  nations,  which  is  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Mauy  persons  looked  again  at  the 
paragraph  after  the  first  reading,  and  regretted  that 
the  peace  of  world  and  the  alliance  m  question 
should  both  be  so  very  brittle.  A  British  subject 
canuot  perceive  what  more  responsibility  he  ha? 
for  his  newspaper  than  to  pay  for  it.  The  Momtettr 
describes  a  connection  of  a  very  different  kind,  and 
says  plnmply,  if  the  press  be  not  bridled 
"  our  own  correspondent  may  become  a  casus  belli" 
But  this  free  pressism  is  one  of  our  peculiarities. 
We  no  sooner  annex  or  build  a  new  town  than 
we  set  up  one  or  more  new  papers ;  and  they,  very 
probably,  under  our  own  fl^g,  abuse  all  that  belongs 
to  us  unmercifully  and  totally  without  a  cause. 
That  happens  in  Ireland  and  in  India  as  well  as 
other  places.  We  trust  to  the  force  of  truth,  and 
generally,  in  the  long  run,  truth,  taking  care  of  the 
old  proverb  "  prevails." 

The  French  Emperor  must  look  up  the  same 
confidence,  since  he  never  can  expect  to  silence 
British  newspapers.  They  may  publish  erroneous 
information  occasionally  ;  for  intelligent  men  may 
be  deceived ;  but  the  error  can  be  corrected.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  have  more  reason 
to  complain  of  our  publications  than  any  other 
foreign  power,  from  the  numbers  of  British  journals 
circulated  in  the  Union,  but  some  citizens  of  the 
'  West  deluge  the  newspapers  with  answers  to  all 
objectionable  statements — in  this  particular  adopt- 
ing the  best  course,  and  one  that  is  perfectly  open 
to  all  Frenchmen.  They  might  contradict  if  they 
chose  the  assertions  that  money  is  scarce  in  Paris ; 
that  the  Bank  of  France  has  been  compelled  to 
restrict  its  accommodation,  that  the  French  opera- 
tives threaten  to  strike  work  in  some  faubourgs 
of  the  metropolis,  and  that  bands  of .  conspirators 


have  been  discovered  in  several  deparimeats  of 
France.  For  all  these  oontradietioos  we  would 
be  thankful,  but  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  this  country  respecUog  the  pR»s 
is  hopeless.  The  alliance  and  the  peace  of  Euope 
must  both  be  in  danger  if  they  depend  upoa 
Napoleon  *8  opinum  of  the  discretion  of  oar  press. 

TUS  UNITED  STATES. 

The  news  from  the  United  States  descrilie  men 
terrible  commotion  in  the  political  world,  ihaa  out 
home  elections  often  produce.  A  regular  baiile 
had  been  fought  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore  re- 
specting the  election  of  mayor ;  four  orfirepefsou 
were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  As  thepartb 
engaged  with  rifles  and  revolvers  for  a  considefible 
period,  we  rejoice  at  the  evidence  afforded  that  i 
mob  may,  make  a  long  fight  without  doinitbe 
damage  that  might  be  feared  in  the  circofflstsaoei. 
Similar  riots  have  occurred  in  other  places,  that  is 
to  say,  similar  in  cause,  but  not  in  result.  Tlte 
condition  of  the  Uniied  States  at  the  preseat 
is  bad,  but  not  worse  than  we  have  seen  at  bome. 
More  men  have  been  killed  in  an  election  rot  is 
Ireland  than  were  slain  at  Baltimore.  Ike 
number  of  wounded  is  certainly  large,  aod  tbe 
number  of  minor  affrays  distressing ;  jet  tbe  fie- 
public  may  come  out  of  the  fire  healthier  than  it 
entered  the  furnace. 

The  Kansas  dispute  is  still  unsettled,  but  so 
regular  fighting  has  occurred  for  some  time,  lad 
no  trustworthy  statement  has  been  made  of  tlte 
losses  sustained  by  the  respective  parties.  Tbe 
number  of  men  killed  on  both  sides,  probaUj,  does 
not  exceed  that  of  lives  lost  within  a  couple  of 
months  on  Lake  Michigan  by  the  bumiug  of  oos 
steamer  and  the  vrreck  of  a  ferry  boat  The  issoe 
in  Kansas  will  be  decided  by  the  ekction  of  Pre- 
sident for  the  Union,  and  the  result  of  that  poll 
will  be  known  during  the  present  month.  Tbe 
South  say  tliat  they  will  not  obey  Colonel  Frtmoot 
if  he  be  successful ;  but  by  the  South,  is  ocaot 
in  this  expression,  the  mad  enthusiasts  for  slave?, 
whom  the  southern  population  may  sot  be  iadiiicd 
to  follow  to  Washington,  where  they  propose  to  go, 
for  the  treasure  of  the  Union,  which  is  not  gener- 
ally kept  ther^ — or  to  support  them  in  tbe  dirisioa 
of  the  Federal  Union  into  two  parts. 

A  commissioner  of  the  United  States  has  re 
ported  upon  a  fight  which  occurred  npon  tbe  Fa&i* 
ma  railway  some  time  ago,  and  he  has  takeQaviev 
favourable  to  his  employers,  who  say  in  cooaeqneiice 
of  the  opinion  of  their  own  witnesses  and  their  on 
judge,  that  they  must  seize  the  Isthmus.  Ueu* 
time  General  Walker  is  said  to  be  oomfortaUe  ia 
Nicaragua,  although  the  last  letters  mentiou  three 
separate  efforts  to  storm  the  entrenchments  of  t 
boidy  of  his  opponents  which  had  been  uosaooess- 
ful,  and  caused  tbe  loss  of  more  than  a  boAdrcii 
lives, 

SU9DB1XS. 

Priest-ridden  Spain  descends  to  the  depth 
of  its  political  misery.  0*I>onnell  wrested  pover 
from  Espartero  two  or  three  months  aga  Narvsa 
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has  more  easily  displaced  0*DonnelL  The  Church 
obtains  security  for  its  property.  The  Queen 
obtains  more  indulgences  for  her  tendencies.  It 
is  not  the  reign  of  women  and  wine  in  the  Penin- 
sula ;  but  it  is  the  reign  of  women  and  priests  and 
gold.  As  for  the  people,  they  are  marked  off  like 
so  many  bad  bills — as  worthless — by  those  who 
traffic  in  their  means. 

We  have  heard  nothing  further  of  Mexico,  or 
our  quarel  therewith.  At  home  it  was  said  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf  had  sailed  from 
Bombay,  and  had  landed  on  the  enemies'  territory. 
That  statement  was  prenflitnre. 

DOMESTIC. 

Our  doinestic  intelligence  is  not  interesting. 
The  Queen  and  Court  returned  from  Balmoral  to 
Windsor  early  in  the  month.  A  great  number  of 
meetings  have  occurred  upon  Yarious  subjects 
during  the  last  four  or  fire  weeks,  but  the  public 
have  neither  cry  nor  watchword.  They  seem  to 
have  no  object.  Constituents  meet  with  their  re- 
presentatives to  thank  them  for  attending  to  the 
doing  of  nothing  in  Parliament.  Sometimes  they 
dine  with  them.     There  the  matter  dnds. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  shown  good  sense 
in  dismissing  Lord  Ernest  Vane  and  two  other 
young  fools — not  so  very  young  eitlier,  by-the-bye 
from  the  8th  Hussars,  for  condnct  unbecoming 
pot  or  stable  boys,  who  had  not  learned  to  read, 
and  has  thus  given  a  dreary  lesson  to  those  officers 
who  love  practical  jokes. 

The  Irish  gave  a  grand  banquet  in  Dublin  to 
representatives  of  the  Crimean  soldiers  in  Ireland. 
It  was,  in  every  sense,  a  magnificent  compliment, 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  presided,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  and  Lord  Gough  addressed  the 
soldiers,  of  whom  3,499  were  present.  The  guests 
numbered  four  thousand  altogether — a  rather  large 
dinner  party,  really  to  dine  as  they  did  decently 
together. 

The  harvest  at  home  has  been  very  late,  and  has 
not  yet  been  fully  gathered  in  the  north  of  Soot- 
land  ;  where  remarkably  heavy  rains  have  lowered 
the  quality,  if  they  have  not  also  reduced  the 
quantity  of  the  crops. 

The  Court  remains  at  Balmoral,  in  the  Aber- 
deenshire Highlands,  where  the  Premier  has  re- 
treated from  the  labours  of  political  li(^  in  London. 

The  common  agricultural  and  political  meetings 
of  the  season  are  passing  over  without  any  re- 
markable opinions  being  declared.  The  rumours 
of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  were  premature,  and 
nobody  now  expects  the  present  Parliament  to  die 
before  the  expiry  of  its  seven  years.  Every  per- 
son, however,  notices  the  devotion  of  Whigs  to 
long  Parliaments,  now  that  they  could  make  them 


short.  This  change  of  opinion  is  not  traceable  to 
any  reasons,  except  cost  and  trouble;  for  an 
election  now  would  probably  be  favourable  to  the 
Government — in  returning  a  House  of  representa- 
tives in  which  it  would  be  stronger  than  the 
present. 

SHORT  CUTS.         • 

We  observe  it  stated  in  some  of  the  journals,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  the 
Ottoman  Gbvernment  have  concluded  the  cession 
of  the  line  of  railway  to  the  company  formed  for 
its  construction,  as  we  already  stated,  in  the  first 
instance,  over  the  neck  of  land  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Two  new  lines  of  steamers,  in  addition  to  the 
new  mail  route,  by  Suez,  are  proposed  for  Aus- 
tralia ;  one  by  Panama,  with  a  capital  of  £1:00,000, 
and  the  other,  a  line  of  sailing  vessels,  with 
atfsiliary  screw  power,  with  a  capital  of  £225,000, 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  capital  for  the 
line  by  the  Cape,  hfln,  we  hear,  been  found.  The 
line  by  Panama  will  be  undertaken  by  the  original 
Jtoyal  Mail  Steam  Company,  which,  of  course, 
must  take  a  new  name,  since  the  Royal  Mail  has 
been  given  to  a  new  body. 

The  London  Harwich  and  Continental  Steam 
Packet  Company,  have  taken  the  first  step  towards 
shortening  the  route  to  India  by  beginning  at 
Shoreditch,  in  the  metropolis.  From  that  station 
they  propose  to  carry  pafeengers  by  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway  to  Harwich,  sixty-eight  miles 
from  London,  with  a  good  and  safe  harbour. 

From  Harwich  the  company's  steamers  will  run, 
to  Rotterdam,  and  there,  from  a  connexion  with  the 
Dutch  Rhenish  Railway,  will  be  enabled  to  for- 
ward passengers  and  goods  to  Trieste  in  time  to 
save  forty-eight  hours,  ihey  say,  on  tlie  passage  to 
India  as  compared  with  the  Marseilles  route. 

The  object  of  this  company  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  shorten  one  passage  to  the  continent, 
which  they  do  by  avoiding  the  navigation  of  the 
Thames,  and  their  selection  of  ports. 

The  savin)5  of  time  to  the  north  of  Europe  will 
be  neariy  twelve  hours,  and  a  day  to  a  business 
man  is  of  much  value.  Our  interest  in  the  line 
is  chiefly  confined  to  its  connexion  with  Trieste. 
A  saving  of  two  days  will  be  highly  important  to 
Indian  interests ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Euphratean  route  by  rail  to  the  "great  river,"  and 
thence  by  steamers,  will  bring  our  communication 
from  and  to  Bombay  and  Kurachee  within  eighteen 
days*  route,  of  which  it  forms  the  link  nearest 
home  ;  and  when  the  commnnioation  is  brought 
into  full  operation  over  Europe,  the  public  will 
expect  its  adoption  in  preference  to  Marseilles  ; 
where  inconvenient  delays  have  recently  occurred. 
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Truih  Frae  *Ma»g  the  Heather,      By  William 

M'Caw.  London:  Partridge  and  Co. 
"Trutu  Frae  VMaag  the  Heather"  is  a  prize  essay 
by  a  shepherd,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire.  And  Thornhill  itself  is 
not  a  very  large  place,  but  a  prize  was  offered  by 
its  Mutual  Instruction  Society  for  the  best  essay 
in  a  small  compass  upon  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  essays  were  sent  for  adjudication  to 
Mr.  Macdowall,  of  the  Dumfriet  Standard,  a  very 
excrllcnt  man,  and  we  are  sure  a  painstaking  judge. 
Shepherds  have  had  a  close  connexion  with  our 
faith  from  its  beginnings.  Abraham  and  the 
Patriarchs  were  shepherds.  Moses  was  keeping 
the  flocks  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Midionite; 
when  he  was  sent  to  lead  his  nation  from  the  great 
kingdom  which  he  might  have  ruled  as  its  monarch. 
David,  the  greatest  poet  of  Israel,  was  a  shepherd 
before  he  was  a  king.  The  angels  revealed  to 
shepherds  first  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  while  the  wise  men  were  guided  only  by  a 
star.  The  shepherds  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  in 
times  not  long  gone  bye,  suffered  much  for  their 
faith.  It  is  reasonable  that  one  them  should  vin- 
dicate it  from  modern  aspersions.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  present  is  a  second  edition  of  bis 
essay,  and  we  quote  one  passage,  to  show  that  it 
deserves  a  third  :— 

Mr.  Holyoake*  claims  for  Laman  reaaon  the  honour  of 
PeraiaD  maxim  : — 

"  Tha  sandal  tree  perfumes  when  riven 

The  axe  that  laid  it  low ; 
Let  man  who  hopes  to  be  forgiven, 

Forgive  and  bless  his  foe  ;" 

and  tells  us  it  was  originated  fatr  from  Christianity.  But 
the  statement  is  qnestionnble.  Christianity  was  persecuted 
in  ?er&ia  for  generations,  and,  if  she  is  now  rxtingnisihed, 
we  may  hnxard  a  guess  that  this  beautiful  maxim  is  exerting 
but  little  infloence.  The  probability  is  that  when  the  tree 
of  vital  Christianity  fell  in  Persia,  this  famous  axe,  like  that 
of  the  bcnm-frlirr  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  fell  along  with 
it,  with  no  prophet  to  recall  it,  and  no  mourner  to  wail 
over  it — *'  Alas,  master,  for  it  was  borrowed.**  Human 
reason,  unaided  by  the  light  of  reveUtion,  has  been  trying 
experiments  before  the  world  ever  since  the  beginning. 
And  what  has  it  accomplished  P  What  has  it  done  for 
India  P  What  fur  China  ?  What  for  New  Zealand,  or  any 
nation  under  the  sun,  where  it  has  reigned  in  full  sway  P 
The  unanimous  and  uncontradicted  testimony  of  every  mis- 
sionary  of  the  cross  assures  ns  that,  notwithstanding  the 
time  it  lias  been  plodding  and  experimenting,  it  is  just 
what  it  has  ever  Lecn—grovelliog  in  darkness,  superstition, 
and  crime.  Even  in  Greece  and  Rome,  where  Reason 
attained  to  a  higher  pinnacle  of  fame  than  she  now  occupies 
araonjf  the  nations  of  modern  heathenism — even  there,  not- 
withstanding their  almost  unmatched  specimens  of  elegant 
oratory — in  respect  to  moral  conduct,  the  result  is  not  greatly 
otherwise.  No  doubt  there  were  some  good  laws.  But 
compared  with  the  laws  of  the  New  Testament,  they  are 
like  the  enchantments  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  compared, 
with  the  miracles  of  Moses.      We  presume  that  all  the  ex- 

*  A  leader' in  the  school  of  modern  infidelity,  under  the 
title  of  secularism,  and  editor  of  the  Btatoner* 


tant  volumes  of  Grecian  and  Roman  lore  might  be  aasreM 
in  vain  for  precepts  like  the  following  :—*  Love  yeur  eaflawi 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  then  wko  iii- 
pitefnily  use  you  and  persecute  you.** 

The  aathor  is  a  close  reasoner.  He  refers  to 
Mr.  Ho]yoake*s  unfortunate  aberrations  from  anv 
rational  belief,  and  to  his  argument  against  the 
atonement.  Upon  the  plea,  a  human  Governmnt 
would  not  accept  an  innocent  substitueforagniltj 
felon,  he  says — 

Before  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  ease,  it  Bast 
be  shown  that  there  is  an  exact  parallel  between  ike 
cases.  This  cannot  be  done.  For,  in  the  flrst  pirn, 
if  a-  human  government  should  aeeept  of  a  sabrtitsti 
ini  the  room  of  a  criminal,  the  innocent  man  weald  he  lost 
to  the  community,  and  the  criminal  leil  at  large.  Secoodlj, 
Christ*8  death  obtained  security  for  the  refornatioa  of  the 
criminal,  which  would  not  be  trne  in  the  ease  supposed. 

This  being  the  case,  it  would  be  eqnally  unwise  to  ofrr, 
or  accept  of  such  an  arrangement.  We  see,  therefore,  so 
antagonism  between  human  and  divine  government.  Os  tk 
contrary,  we  see  human  govermenta  acting  on  the  diriascas- 
tinnally,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  done  with  advantage. 

I  he  best  and  most  effective  argument  forCbristi- 
anity,  is  to  practise  and  work  oat  its  principles; 
bat  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  next  five  lioes  is 
aoir,  has  ever  been,  and  ever  wfll  be  true. 

The  friends  of  Christianity  may  pity  her  eoemiei,  isd 
regret  their  opposition  for  their  own  Mke ;  but  they  hsvtso 
cause  to  fear  that  ahe  will  suffer  in  the  couliet  Efo; 
blast  from  the  month  of  the  pit,  is  only  Uowingoftk 
duat  that  would  bedim  her  evidences. 


A    Ual/'Yearl^    Course    of    Reading  Lemm  u 
English  History,     By  Ricuabd   BiTHKUt  CX 
London :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  Pp.  153. 
This  little  work  comprises  seventy^two  kssoos  in 
ancient  and  modern   history,  beginning  with  the 
invasion  of  Britain  under  Jalius  Csssar,  and  eodin^ 
with  the  war  in  the  Crimea  against  the  Riusiaai 
Of  course  a  work  of  this  nature  most  be  coodse, 
and  the  omissions  are  very  important.    So  far  is 
the   northern  part   of   the   island  is   cooocnei 
we  complain:  of  being  ignored,   except  wbea  ve 
were  defeated,  or  in  some  way  maltreated.    Thos, 
we  are  told  that  the  llomans  conqaered  the  islM 
which   they  never  effected  ;  and  that  EdvanI  1. 
subdued  Scotland  so  far  as    to  render  the  Scotch 
king  a  nomiual  vassal  of  the  English  crown;  ud 
the  case  of  Baliol  and  Bruce  is  quoted  in  erideooe, 
where  Edward  was  employed  as  an  arbitrator;  bot 
we  hear  nothing  of  any  conflicts,  nor  of  the  dose 
of  the  contests  at  Bannockbom ;  which  voold  be 
right  enough'  if    all   minor    engagemoits  vere 
omitted.     Some  of  the  originators  of  the  Willaoe 
monument  assign  the  errors  or  omissions  of  H^^ 
school-books  on  this  class  of  subjects  as  a  reasos 
for  its  erection.     In  the  lessons  or  readings  re- 
garding religions  parties,  the  aathor  says  of  tk 
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Presbyterians — ihtj  *'  have  on  many  occasions 
endnred  bitter  persecutions,  as  well  as  inflicted 
them,  in  defence  of  religion/*  The  Presbyterians 
insist  that  they  have  not  inflicted  persecutions,  and 
the  evil  chargeable  against  them  in  that  depart- 
ment is  certainly  not  great,  when  contrasted  with 
the  offences  of  others.  However,  the  Presbyterians 
should  not  compUia,  for  respecting  them  our 
reader  says  that  when  Charles  II.  was  reinstated 
on  the  throne  "  a  goodly  number  of  Presbyterians 
as  well  as  Churchmen,^*  were  selected  for  his 
counsellors ;  "  but  the  Presbyterians  did  not  retain 
the  favour  of  the  king  long ;  their  love  of  religion 
and  holy  life  rendered  them  troublesome  to  a  man 
so  depraved  in  morab  as  he."  The  latter  class  of 
readings  are  better  than  the  former.  Those  res- 
pecting the  Penny  Post,  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
similar  objects,  will  keep  alive  among  the  young 
the  transactions  of  their  fathers,  in  which  they 
should  feel  more  interest  than  in  events  of  a 
similar  class,  but  a  thousand  years  old. 


A  Chnde  to  Astronomical  Science,  By  Robert 
Mann,  M.D.,  P.R.S.  London:  Jerrold  and 
Sons.  I  vol.    Pp.  460. 

This  volume  is  the  most  useful  exposition  of  as- 
tronomy for  young  persons  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Instead  of  employing  the  hacknied 
system  of  .questions  and  replies,  the  author  prints 
an  assertion  in  large  type,  and  proceeds  then  to 
demonstrate  its  truth  in  brevier.  Thus,  the  stu- 
dent may,  if  he  pleases,  read  over  a  great  many 
leading  facts  and  ideas,  reserving  what  has  to  be 
5aid  in  support  of  them  to  some  future  period ; 
just  as  the  juvenile  classes  in  a  Scotch  parochial 
school  were  in  old  times  encouraged  to  commit 
the  Assembly's  catechism  to  memory  without  the 
proofs.  Thus,  we  read,  "  No.  123.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  an^  water  upon  the  Mood.     No. 

124.  There  \a   no  air  upon    the  Moon.      No. 

125.  There  is  neither  diffused  daylight  nor  twilight 
upon  the  Moon.  No.  126.  There  can  be  no  living 
creatures  upon  the  Moon."  These  are  the  assertions. 
Each  of  them  is  followed  by  proofs,  by  practical 
observations,  and  remarks.  Thus,  the  story  asser- 
tion, No.  126,  "  There  can  be  no  living  creatures 
upon  the  moon,"  is  softened  down  by  the  words, 
"  at  all  resembling  those  which  are  so  abundant 
upon  the  earth,"  and  the  opinion  rests  upon  other 
two  opinions  stated  above  in  No.  123  and  124.  It 
may  be  true  that  the  Moon  has  an  atmosphere 
much  more  rarified  than  the  earth.  It  ma^  be 
true  that  the  moon  has  living  creatures,  and  brings 
forth  abundantly  for  their  support  com  and  wine, 
and  oil  of  the  lunar  qualities.  Although,  therefore, 
Dr.  Mann  sums  up  the  Moon  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage, we  doubt  whether  he  be  correct  when  he 
says : — 

No  geatle  braeie  is  eter  waited  over  its  bare  sarface—ao 
doad  eTsr  tempers  the  blaae  of  fierce  tBoibine  which  it 


poared,  ia  aa  iacreasiag  flood,  from  the  Aery  ball  that  abae 
breaks  the  dread  monotony  of  its  pitch-black  sky — oo  gentle 
shovrer  ever  falls  on  its  arid  and  parched  inoanlains  and 
plains— no  sound  ever  breaks  for  one  moment  the  awfal 
stillness  that  reigns  supreme  tUrongh  this  empire  of  solitnde 
and  desolation. 

"All  thy  works  praise  thee."  "We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  true  of  the  Moon ;  and  that  it 
is  or  will  be  the  abode  of  intelligent  beings.  Mer 
cury  and  Yenus  are  supposed  to  enjoy  gaseous 
atmospheres.  They  have  probably,  therefore,  water 
and  vegetation,  a  little  kin  to  our  o^n,  although 
they  must  be  endowed  with  very  different  qualities. 
In  No.  352,  "  Mars  seems  to  have  continents  and 
seas  upon  its  surface,*'  we  are  told  ;  and  "  appears 
to  be  enveloped  in  a  dense  atmosphere,"  No.  353, 
and  the  remarks  under  that  head  confirm  the  opinion 
that  its  mode  of  existence  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
earth.  Its  summers  and  winters  are  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  earth.  Bright  spots  at  its  poles 
are  supposed  to  consist  of  accumulated  ice  and 
snow.  To  those  of  us  who  sit  late,  the  bright 
blue  Jupiter  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  planets, 
and  it  idso  has  an  atmosphere,  and  from  its  size 
would  accommodate  a  vast  population  like  our  own 
in  magnitude  and  wants  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Jupiterians  are  very  different  persons  even  from 
the  sons  of  Anak,  who  once  dwelt  upon  Lebanon. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  by  many  scientific 
drawings,  and  we  believe  that  it  must  be  useful  to 
young  astronomers ;  and  be  one  of  those  standard 
books  that  sell  regularly  in  fixed  quantities,  and 
show  no  cometi<»l  eccentricities  in  their  pub- 
lishers' ledgers. 


A  Guide  to  Scripture  History,  By  the  Rev,  Dr. 
Bkewer.  London :  Jarrold  and  Sons.  Pp.  149. 
This  is  another  valuable  work,  in  which  the  author 
has  sought  to  condense  the  Scriptural  History  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  a  clear  form,  within  a  small 
space,  interspersing  with  the  facts  gathered  from 
the  best  of  Scripture,  such  information  as  can  be 
procured  from  other  sources,  as  foot  notes  ;  and 
accompanying  the  whole  matter  with  useful  chrono- 
logical and  other  tables.  Many  of  these  incidental 
remarks  are  interesting,  although  some  of  them  are 
given  without  the  authorities.  Thus,  we  are  told 
of  Jezebel  that  she  was  a  Sidonian  princess,  who 
introduced  into  Israel  the  priests  and  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtarotli ;  but  in  a  foot  note  it  is  said, 
'*  This  Jesebel  was  the  aunt  of  Dido,  who  founded 
the  famous  city  of  Carthage.*'  The  chronological 
parallels  in  the  work  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable care.  It  is  curious  to  recollect  that 
Elisha  was  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus,  the  famous 
lawgiver  of  Sparta,  who  lived  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  24tli  dynasty  of  Egypt,  and  died  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which  has 
been  exhumed  in  part  after  the  grass  and  flowers 
of  the  earth  had  grown  and  fad^  for  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  over  its  palace 
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lialls.  A  little  fartlier  down  the  strcim  of  time 
we  come,  according  to  Dr.  Brewer,  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  which  was  a  village  when  the  inde- 
pendent kingdom  of  Israel  was  extinguished,  while 
Sappho  the  poet,  and  Solon  the  politician  and 
statesman  of  Greece,  appear  to  have  been  contem- 
poraries of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah.  The 
age  of  Daniel  was  productive  of  great  men  in  all 
the  communities  that  had  attained  any  degree  of 
civilisation.  Servius  Tollus  reigned  at  Rome  while 
^sop  spoke  iu  fables  in  Greece.  Confucius,  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  and  S^oroaster  the  Persian, 
arc  of  .a  ratlier  subsequent  generation — so  that, 
instead  of  the  Jews  acquiring  information  from 
Zoroaster,  it  is  more  probable,  and  not  improbable, 
that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel,  or  of  some  of  the 
more  learned  Israelites  who  were  attached  to  the 
fortunes  of  that  eminent  prophet  and  great  states- 
man. A  long  period  passed  away  after  these  dates 
before  Xerxes  lived,  and  ThemiopylsB  was  fought 
while  Home  was  still  struggling  with  the  surround- 
ing kingdoms  and  states  of  Italy ;  while  Aristides 
was  studying  the  ingratitude  of  the  Athenians, 
and  ^scbylus  and  Sopliocles  were  enriching  their 
literature,  and  immortalising  themselves.  Dr. 
Brewer  has  closed  his  volume  on  the  Old  Testa 
ment  with  a  useful  summary  of  the  reigns  and 
proceedings  in  the  kingdoms  connected  with  Syria 
from  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  to  the 
Christian  era. 


Tales  of  the  Affections,  By  Makoaret  Lew.  1 
vol.  Pp.  158 .  London :  William  and  Frederick 
G.  Cash. 
This  volume  is  occupied  by  seven  tales,  of  the 
nature  and  quality  generally  found  in  the  upper 
class  of  magazines,  tinged  with  a  rather  sombre 
hue ;  for  they  are  written  by  a  lady  whose  father 
braved  for  forty  years  the.  battle  and  the  breeze, 
and  whose  death  was  mainly  attributable  to  over 
exertion  in  his  country's  service ;  and  who  says 
that  the  work  "  proved  a  solace  to  herself  during 
hours  spent  by  the  side  of  an  invalid  mother." 
They  have,  therefore,  a  claim  for  gentle  criticism, 
and  we  hope  a  claim  that  will  not  be  overlooked 
upon  those  who  wish  to  pass  a  few  hours  now  and 
then  with  this  description  of  reading.  The  author- 
ess, we  may  suggest,  might  hereafter  find  a  more 
productive  field  of  labour  in  merely  putting  facts 
into  the  form  of  fiction.  The  upper  classes  want 
to  know  the  circumstances  of  the  lower,  and  they 
cannot  master  our  columns  of  statistics.  This  lady 
writes  narratives  clearly  and  well,  and  could  fill  up 
admirably  the  skeleton  notes  that  almost  any  city 
missionary's  remembrance  would  supply.  The  work 
hitherto  accomplished  for  the  social  improvement 
of  society  is  only  the  beginnings  of  a  great  strug- 
gle with  evil,  which  will  employ  every  means  ere  it 
turns  into  victory. 


How    io    Ckoose    a   ffmband.    Pp.   80,   aetrej. 

London  :  Partridge  and  Co. 
The  great  diffieulty,  we  fear,  with  many  yonn* 
ladies,  and  with  others  not  quite  young,  is  sot  m 
mnoh  how  to  choose  a  husband,  as  how  toobtaioao 
opportunity  of  making  a  selection.  Hosbandi 
cannot  be  picked  up  like  mantles  in  St.  Ptal's 
churchyard,  at  so  much  each.  But  it  is  better  to 
want  than  to  take  a  bad  bargain  at  this  market 
Husbands  are  by  no  means  necessaries  of  eiist- 
ence ;  and  if,  as  according  to  the  author  of  thk 
pamphlet,  to  reason,  and  to  Scripture,  too,  jonn^ 
females  abandon  a  large  portion  of  their  freedom 
along  with  their  home  of  youth,  and  take  a  stipoiof 
under  the  name  of  a  husband,  they  should  be  clr^ 
ful  in  the  selection.  It  was  Ptmek,  we  bdim, 
that  explained  love  as  an  unaccountable  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man  to  pay  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  his  neighbour's  daughter.  Mttefa  more 
might  be  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the  questioB, 
and  therefore  the  still  nntrammelled  ladies  wodd 
do  well  to  hear  this  counsellor  upon  this  interest- 
ing subject.  He  tells  some  truths  which  maj  iiot 
be  pleasant  to  occasional  readers;  but  they  are  those 
who  want  to  have  their  own  way  in  eveiythin^ 
and  few  young  ladies  can  expect  that  in  maniage. 
The  lecturer  is  not  in  love  with  atroflg-nuaded 
women,  who  look  for  legislative  rights,  and  to  the 
platform  as  the  means  of  getting  them;  andve 
consider  the  opinion  correct  which  does  not  conSne 
woman's  legitimate  power  exclusively  to  the  do- 
mestic circle,  yet  makes  that  its  centre.  The  poets 
will  get  up  an  opposition  manual  to  thb  publica- 
tion, for  read — "  Ladies,  when  geutlemen  begia 
to  call  you  angels,  and  afSnn  that  your  presence 
makes  their  perfect  and  their  only  paradise, 
beware,  and  believe  them  not.** 

And  one  of  the  reasons  is,  that  ••  The  flatterer 
before  marriage  is  seldom  the  flatterer  aflcnrards.'' 
The  writer  gives  much  good  counsel,  which  »e 
hope  will  not  be  altogether  lost — "  A  husband  is  i 
live  companion,  and  beware,  therefore,  of  nmlia^ 
yourself  with  wealthy  ignorance  or  golden  sta- 
pidity." 

This  advice  is  not,  however,  so  much  requisite 
for  the  young  who  have  the  disposal  of  tbems^Te*, 
as  for  the  old,  who  foolishly  undertake  that  ^^ 
sponsibility.  The  book  contains  an  amasing  quan- 
tity of  sense  for  its  size. 


Healtk  and  Beamty.     By  M.  CaKIK.     Jmkn 
Darton  and  Co. 

An  medical  men  denounce  the  abuse  of  corsets  or 
stays,  and  to  prevent  their  abuse  many  oppoec  their 
employment.  The  trade  necessarily  resist  inoon- 
tions,  and  all  the  "  trades"  have  invariably  withstood 
any  attempt  to  improve  their  mysteries.  All  grcit 
inventions  have  originated  with  parties  not  inter- 
ested profesaionaliy ;  and  so  the  avthomi  an>*^ 
and  appareirtly  rejoices  in  tte  ftct,  "tliat  ft  iif« 
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fectlj  trne  that  we  never  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  trade ;  and  if  we  had,  the  prohability  is 
that  we  should  have  done  as  the  trade  does ; "  and 
lier  difference  from  the  trade,  she  says,  is  in  making 
corsets  to  fit  the  wearer,  instead  of  compelling  the 
wearer's  bone  and  muscle  into  the  shape  of  the 
garment.  The  volume,  which  in  its  getting  up 
and  illustrations  has  a  drawing  room  look,  takes 
beauty  and  health  for  its  subjects,  and  the 
clothing  occupies  incidental  and  subordinate  places. 
It  begins  with  a  clever  chapter  on  beauty ;  the 
second  chapter  relates  to  the  management  of  in- 
fants during  their  first  year — a  very  delicate  topic, 
and  one  that  needs  to  be  learned.  The  decrement 
of  human  life  in  the  early  stages  of  existence  is 
lamentable  under  good  management,  and  becomes 
frightful  with  negligence.  The  third  chapter 
takes  up  the  case  of  the  young  from  one  to  twelve 
years,  sparing  neither  fathers  nor  nursery  maids — 
the  former  being  ignorant,  nurses,  and  the  latter 
often  ditto  ditto,  and  worse.  However,  the  author- 
ess does  justice  to  the  affectionate  character  of  the 
nurses — more  than  many  people  do — when 
she  says  that  "they  all  carry  the  child  on  the 
left  f.rm,  and  hug  the  baby  closely,  keeping  its 
right  arm  close  to  the  chest,  which  is  by  this 
means  pressed  upwards,  dimini^ing  its  capacity," 
and  for  anything  we  know  originating  consumption. 

In  the  third  chapter  we  are  told  that  "the  un- 
happj  infant  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  an  inexperi- 
enced nurse  maid, who,  in  her  anxiety  to  pass  a  cross- 
ing, seizes  the  baby  by  the  hand,  and  literaDy  i^ii^« 
it  across,  regardless  of  the  child's  feet  not  touch- 
iog  the  ground."  The  owners  of  precocious  pro- 
digies will  be  scandalised  to  read  that  "the 
business  of  a  child  is  play ;"  yet  it  is  true,  and 
"  hot  house  plants  are  often  found  falling  into  de- 
cay when  their  hardier  but  later  neighbonrs 
are  strong  and  healthy."  The  chapter  is  rife  with 
good  sense  and  valuable  suggestions,  unconnected 
with  clothing.  Thus  "  when  children  sleep  two 
in  a  bed  they  should  change  sides  nightly,"  a  rule 
applicable  probably  to  all  persons  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  "  children  who  are  allowed  to  jump, 
play,  and  skip,  or  roll  on  the  floor  or  flags,  are 
much  more  likely  to  have  robust  bodily  health, 
tlmn  those  who  are  always  taken  care  of." 

The  next  chapter  abounds  with  instructions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  health  and  strength  of  young 
ladies,  with  different  modes  of  exercise,  illustrated 
by  engravings ;  and  even  young  boys  have  some 
reasons  to  be  thankful  for  the  care  given  to 
their  comfort  by  the  authoress.  This  volume  is 
certainly  the  most  instructive  advocacy  of  a  par- 
ticular description  of  clothing  that  we  recollect 
to  have  seen. 


Jn  Argument  /or  the  Legislative  Prohibitum    of 
the  Uptor  Traffic.    By  Dr.  F.  R.  Lbes. 

If  the  Association   expect  to  render  this  essay 


useful  in  converting  neutrals  or  opponents  to  their 
cause,  although  it  is  a  vast  collection  of  evidence 
on  their  subject  and  in  favour  of  their  views  of 
the  topic,  yet  they  will  fail.  For  evidence  the 
author  reverts  to  a  very  early  period  in  Scottish 
history : — 

In  the  earlier  aget  of  its  (Sootlaod*s)  history,  aceordiD|^ 
to  Hector  Boetias,  the  sellers  of  strong  drink  (then  chiefly 
oonAned  to  inead,)  were  looked  upon  as  public  enemies,  who 
made  provision  for  the  volnptnous  pleasures  of  men  rather 
than  for  their  necessities,  and  who,  for  profit,  generally 
enticed  men  to  a  debaoched  and  vicions  life.  Aitsadns,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  realm,  A.D.,  160,  confiscated  their  goods, 
pnlled  down  their  houses,  and  banished  themtelves.  Con- 
stantine  the  Second,  at  a  later  period,  when  the  evil  had  re- 
vived, re-enacted  this  law  at  Soone,  A.D.,  861,  adding  the 
terrible  penalty  of  death  in  case  the  tavemer  refused  to 
depart,  or  resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree.*' 

A  large  number  of  similar  authorities  from  the 
records  of  different  European  nations  are  collected 
upon  the  subject.  Through  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages  of  close  and  small  type,  ancient  and 
modern  authorities  against  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  are  pressed  and  wedged  down  together,  un- 
til one  wonders  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
world  has  been  blind  and  deaC  to  a  crying  and 
seeing  evil  for  so  long  a  period  as  it  has  been 
active  against  itself,  in  recent  ages. 

But  few  will  toil  through  this  quantity  of  wit- 
nessing except  those  who  are  already  prepared  to 
support  the  result.  There  is  the  evil  in  every 
case  of  the  kind.  Believers  study  their  creed. 
The  infidel  stands  by  and  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,  unless  he  can  be' amused,  or  horrified,  as  in 
"  Dred." 

If  the  Association  had  printed  an  able  essay  in 
forty  or  fifty  pages  octavo,  with  pica  type,  it  might 
have  gained  over  certain  neutrals;  but  if  they 
meant  to  procure  an  armoury  of  facts,  out  of  which 
less  industrious  persons  than  the  author  could  pro- 
vide themselves  with  weapons,  he  and  they  have 
done  well. 

Dr.  Lees  does  not  reason  much.-  He  makes 
other  people  do  that  work.  But  the  Timet  has 
provoked  him.  Therefore  he  stigmatises  the 
Times  as  irrational — which  of  course  it  is  an  irra- 
tional creature.  He  deals  with  it  concerning  a 
heresy  on  his  subject,  in  the  following  passage  :-^ 

Three  points  solicit  our  attention  here.  Liberty,  Justice, 
Trade.  Is  the  Maine  Law  an  infraction  of  any  of  these  P 
The  answer  will  depend  very  much  on  our  definitions.  Now, 
people's  definitions  are  often  the  loosest  things  about  them ; 
and  very  fine  writers,  especially  if  they  be  venal,  are  not  a 
whit  more  rigid  or  accarrate  than  the  herd  of  vulgar  men. 
Even  the  Timet  can  twaddle  unmeaningly  as  the  most  empty 
headed  of  country  justices  : — '*  It  is  the  inalienable  birth- 
right of  every  Briton  to  make  a  fool  or  a  beast  of  himself 
as  much  as  he  pleases,"  says  this  dinrnal  oracle  of  the 
changing  time,  "  so  long  as  it  does  not  directly  interfere 
with  the  safety,  comfort,  and  morals  of  others." 

Here  is  confusion  worse  confounded,  and  did  we  not  know 
that  the  oracle  was  deaf,  we  might  propound  a  few  questions 
with  the  view  of  getting  at  its  meaning — if  it  had  any. 
How,  for  instance,  can  a  man  have  either  an  acquired  right 
or  a  birth-right,  to  make  a  beast  of  himself.  The  law  pro- 
hibits both  the  beasUinesa  of  dmnkenneM,  aod  all  other 
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bcnslty  Mctiona.  Don  the  Tiwte*  advocate  the  aljulitioii  of 
tlie  Iftw  f  Agun,  it  sadly  puzles  us  to  understand  bow  any 
one  has  a  right  to  practice  wrun;j(  P  \Vi*  foudly  fuucied  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  *'  Divine  riglit  to  govern  vrrou^"  had  long 
si  ace  been  placed  iu  the  Umbu  uf  oblivion  ;  and  we  see  no 
more  truth  in  its  application  to  common  men  than  to 
crowned  inonarclvs.  But  then,  mark  the  absurdity  of  the 
saving  claufc !  How  can  a  born-right  interfere  with  the 
safety  and  morals  of  others  P  So  long,  says  the  TimeM,  but 
what  does  it  mean  P  How  can  my  right  to  see,  or  hear,  or 
walk,  or  think,  or  feel,  at  all  interfere  with  the  same  riglits 
in  others,  either  sooner  or  later,  so  long  or  so  little  P 

It  is  not  Ihe  right  of  any  mau,  Briton  or  no 
Biiton,  to  make  either  a  beast  or  a  fool  of  hiin- 
aelf.  The  7ifii^t  had  no  logic  in  its  ink  when  that 
sentence  was  wrillen ;  and  no  man  could  accom 
plisli  either  process  without  interfering  with  the 
m6rals  of  otliers.  Tims,  therefore,  the  argument 
was  based  on  a  falseliood  and  conditional  upon  an 
impossibility ;  but  people  laughed  none  the  less  for 
these  bad  qualities  in  it,  as  they  read  ;  and  that 
was  the  object  of  the  writer.  Tlie  essay  is  safely 
and  warmly  recommended  to  all  who  want  to  study 
this  question,  and  who  want  to  know  the  history 
of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  which  in  Scotland  is  as 
old  as  the  second  century,  at  any  rate.  Our 
American  friends  may  as  well  know  at  once  'that 
they  cannot  cheat  Scotland  out  of  our  intellectual 
supremacy  by  any  move.  I'bey  tried  it  on  with 
reaping  machines,  and  where  are  they  ?  They 
even  endeavoured  to  swindle  us  out  of  our  fair 
fame  as  to  stearn^  and  they  are  dead  beaten.  We 
are  quite  confident  that  revolvers  existed  here  in 
the  middle  of  last  century.  We  know  that  they 
were  made  in  London  at  its  dose.  There's  no 
originality  evidently  in  the  American  mind.  They 
only  use  us  up.  Even  of  their  very  slavery — that 
domestic  institution — they  say  that  they  would 
never  have  done  the  like  if  we  had  not  done  it 
before  them.  But  they  certainly  do  it  more 
intensely  than  our  ancestors  attempted. 


The  Oeographical  Word  Expositor,  By  Edwin 
Adams.  Bds.  Pp.  140.  London:  Long- 
man and  Co. 

This  little  work  has  required  long  study  by  an 
assiduous  collector  of  information.  The  intention 
is  apparent  from  the  title.  Mr.  Adams  proposes  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  names  attached  to 
places.  A  work  of  this  nature  would  be  large  if 
it  were  perfect.     In  addition  to  the  meaning  of 


names,  the  author  gives  a  short  description  of  the 
places. 

But  in  a  small  work  it  is  impossible  to  inclule 
every  place  of  note.  Wc  would  suggest,  t'lerc- 
fore,  to  the  author  whether  he  might  not  lair 
countries,  or  sections  of  continents,  and  pursue  kis 
plan.-  Britain,  in  one  or  iu  two  parts,  one  for  Eng- 
land, one  Scotland  and  Wales,  would  afford  scopefur 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  comprehended  iu  a 
ckiss  book.  For  reference  by  persoils  advanced  in 
life,  the  parts  could  be  bound  together.  The  author 
explains  the  meaning  of  Aberdeen  without  girlog 
us  the  more  mysterious  meaning  of  Dundee,  vhich 
should  be  Duntay,  on  the  principle  of  cxplaoalioQ 
applied  to  Aberdeen.  Glasgow  he  omits,  bat  Glas- 
gow cannot  now  be  omitted  from  convcrsatioo  and 
reading — for  no  doubt  it  aspires  to  be,  aud  iuiDAnT 
respects  is,  the  second  city  in  the  empire.  He 
even  omits  Edinburgh,  giving  us  insteal  DuoeJiu, 
which  would  mean  Edwin's  Hill,  and  not  tovc. 
A  work  of  some  thousands  of  pages  voald  be 
requisite  to  explain  the  name  of  every  votd 
occurring  in  geography.  Another  and  a  moit 
celebrated  hill  metropolis,  Jerusalem,  is  exphiaedii 
probably  being  a  change  from  Jebns-Salem,  because 
the  Jebusites  once  held  the  place.  Mr.  Jonn 
gathers  the  n:*  me  from  "Jeriel,"  founded  of  God, 
and  "Shalom,"  peace  or  perfect.  The  naae 
would  therefore  mean  "  founded  of  God  in  peaoe** 
or  "  for  peace,"  or  " perfectly,"  "in  perfcctjon." 
We  like  the  design  of  Mr.  Adams'  little  book,  bat 
we  would  advise  him  to  regard  it  rather  is  the 
commencement  of  a  system,  a  trunk  from  vhieh 
nnmeroos  branches  might  spring,  than  as  a  ooo- 
plete  work. 


New   OrpAan  House,     Ashley  Down,  BrUM.   Pp.        i 

169.  London  :  fioulston  and  Stoueman. 
Tuis  little  work  has  been  accidentally  ooiitteJ 
from  our  notices  for  some  time.  To  the  people  cf 
Bristol,  the  nature  of  the  Orphan  House  i:>  fulf 
known  ;  others  will  find  in  this  volume  an  afC/«tt 
of  the  means  by  which  a  young  German,  u^iiiag 
this  country  as  a  student,  was  induced  to  settle 
first  in  Devonshire,  and  next  in  Bristol,  as  a  any 
siotiary  ;  and  there,  without  any  stated  meaus,  \» 
build  an  Orphan  House  capable  of  oontaiaingtu'^'-' 
hundred  children,  and  thirty  teachers,  and  to  wp- 
port  them  from  such  voluntary  contributioiB «  • 
were  sent  to  him.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  hisiwj 
which  we  recommend  the  public  to  read. 
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BRITAIN    AND    AMERICA. 


T&E  4th  of  November  in  the  present  year 
should  be  underscored  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  one  of  their  black  days. 
The  delegates,  who  are  to  name  the  President 
of  the  Union  for  the  next  four  years,  were 
selected  in  the  different  States  on  that  day. 
These  citizens  are  not  sent  to*  deliberate,  but 
to  record  votes.  They  are  chosen  not  to  con- 
sider what  should  be  done,  but  to  do  that 
which  had  been  considered.  The  plan  is  cir- 
cuitous, and  involves  the  possible  election 
of  a  President  by  a  minority  of  the  original 
votes.  Each  State  is  allowed  to  send  a 
number  of  voters,  in  proportion  to  its  popu- 
lation ;  but  one  State  may  elect  its  voters  by 
spare,  and  another  by  sweeping,  majorities. 
In  the  present  case,  Pennsylvania  chose  dele- 
gates for  Mr.  Buchanan  by  a  very  small  majo- 
rity; while  New  York  returned  voters  for 
Colonel  Fremont  by  large  majorities.  The 
joint  votes  of  the  two  States  would  give  a 
majority  for  Colonel  Fremont;  but  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has,  with  a  narrow  majority,  the  in- 
fluence of  Pennsylvania;  while  Colonel  Fre- 
mont, with  a  very  large  majority,  has  no  more 
than  the  influence  of  New  York.  The  same 
rule  holds  in  the  choice  of  representatives, 
and  in  this  country  in  the  election  of  Members 
of  Parliament ;  but  these  cases  are  not  anala- 
gous  to  the  nomination  of  one  ofiicial  by  all 
the  votes  of  a  federal  union. 

A  change  In  the  system  might  not  have 
changed  the  result;  for  while  Mr.  Buchanan* 
had  a  number  of  voters  in  all  the  Northern 
States,  and  a  majority  in  some  of  them.  Colonel 
Fremont  had  no  votes  in  the  Southern ;  and  if 
Mr.  Fillmore,  the  third  candidate,  had  been 
withdrawn,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  Southern 
friends  would  have  supported  Fremont,  who 
did  not  receive  Ave  hundred  votes  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  while  Mr.  Buchanan  had  an  im- 
mense majority  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  city  of 


New  York,  and  in  other  places  where  no  such 
votes  were  anticipated,  by  those  who  are  not 
intimately  conversant  with  the  intricacies 
of  United  States  politics.  Mr.  Buchanan's 
Northern  voters  give  the  subject  that  painM 
character,  which  it  has  assumed  out  of  the 
land,  whose  citizens  have  thus  declared  against 
the  first  principles  of  liberty. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  recently  the  Ambassador 
to  the  British  Court  from  his  Cabinet  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Ostend  con- 
ference of  States  diplomatists;  who,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  proposed  a 
course  of  conduct  for  their  country,  that  may 
have  been  selfish,  but  had  no  other  recom- 
mendation. He  was  the  associate  of  the  Mr. 
Soule,  a  naturalized  Frenchman,  who  was  at 
great  pains,  and  rendered  himself  excessively 
disagreeable  and  ridiculous,  to  make  a  quarrel 
between  his  adopted  Government  and  Spain, 
as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  connection  with  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  the  Union  is  his  great  characteristic, 
because  their  question  was  the  hinge  whereon 
the  election  turned.  He  is  the  candidate  of 
the  South,  chosen  to  accomplish  their  objectSi 
alien  as  they  are  from  humanity. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  once,  by  accident,  Pre- 
sident  of  the  States — a  man  of  easy  principles, 
from  the  North,  but  agreeable  to  the  moderate 
slaveowners  of  the  South.  He  represented  the 
changeless  and  slow  class, who  are  conservative, 
and  wish  the  world  to  stand  stilL 

Colonel  Fremont  is  a  younger  man  than 
either  of  his  competitors,  and  has  been  more 
disti])guished  in  the  wilderness  than  in  the 
Senate.  His  name  is  familiarly  associated  in 
this  country  with  the  gold  of  California.  A 
considerable  region  of  that  auriferous  State 
belongs  to  him,  and  he  would  be  probably  the 
wealthiest  subject  in  the  world,  if  he  could  get 
at  all  his  stores.     He  is  a  native  of  South 
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Carolina,  one  of  the  slave  States  ^  but  be  is 
not  a  slare-owuer ;  and  if  be  does  not  oppose 
slavery  where  it  exists,  be  opposes  its  exten- 
sion to  territories  not  yet  under  the  curse. 
He  opposed  the  crafty  schemes  of  foreign  con- 
quest, which  are  so  many  means  of  incteasing 
the  price  of  slaves,  and  reviving  the  slave 
trade.  He  wishes  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
parties  in  the  Union,  and  resists  the  proposals 
of  constructing  more  Slave  states,  in  order  to 
gain  a  majority  of  pro-slavery  senators.  Colonel 
Fremont  was  selected  to  lead  the  Republican 
party,  in  which  the  friends  of  freedom  in  the 
Union  placed  their  hopes. 

The  defeat  of  Fremont,  and  the  success  of 
Buchanan,  is  a  severe  blow  to  the  character  of 
the  States,  and  forebodes  years  of  trouble  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  The  friends  of 
fireedom  everywhere  feel  the  blow.  The  demo- 
cracy especially  consider  it  aA  injury  done  to 
their  cause,  which  should  have  more  sympathy 
from  its  friends  than  the  accumulation  of 
dollars ;  even  if  the  love  of  money  were  gra- 
tified by  maintaining  the  bondage  of  a  race. 
We  speak  of  the  Russian  serfs,  the  Austrian 
vassals,  and  the  Turkish  slaves.  The  laws  of  a 
tnaOi  or  of  his  ministers,  are,  however,  of 
small  moment.  We  owe  no  respect  to  them. 
They  are  the  progeny  of  power,  and  they  ex- 
pire with  the  power  that  made  them.  But, 
for  the  first  time  in  Christian  history,  a  nation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  has  deliberately 
voted  for  the  extension  of  slavery !  Hereafter, 
and  until  this  crime  has  been*  expiated,  we 
oan  only  look  to  the  States  as  the  home  of  a 
hydra — the  despot  of  many  heads,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  minds.  Slavery  extended  by  the 
ballot-boxes,  and  the  universal  suffrage  of  a 
numerous  peop1e-*S(n  educated  and  a  tolerably 
intelligent  people,  professing  to  be  Christians, 
lending  missionaries  to  the  heathen — ^is  one  of 
the  mysteries  of  iniquity,  altogether  unintel- 
ligible to  common  minds. 

Many  bare  excuses — threadbare  and  thin, 
thinner  than  torn  gauze — are  made  here  for 
the  course  that  has  been  taken  by  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  friends  in  America.  Men,  we  are  told, 
•vote  with  their  party.  But  men  have  no  busir 
ness  to  vote  with  their  party  for  sin.  Party 
work  has  been  mischievous  here,  yet  no  party 
leader  could  persuade  their  ordinary  sup- 
porters to  vote  for  slavery  in  this  country.  An 
active  and  earnest  coterie  of  leaders  among  us 
adopted  amiable  opinions  regarding  war,  in 
advance  of  their  time  by  all  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  millennium ;  and  they  applied 
even  their  own  views  erroneously  in  favour  of 
Russia.  But  they  were  abandoned  imme- 
diately by  their  friends,  and  although  strong 
in  the  regard  of  their  constituencies,  yet  we 
doubt  whether  one  of  them  could  have  been 
re-elected  during  the  war,  if  a  dissolution  had 


occurred.  Still  a  great  distinction  exists  l)^ 
tween  their  errors  and  the  utter  guilt  of  sUre 
production — all  the  difference  between  bemg 
a  little  too  soft  for  the  time  of  national  ud 
political  garotdng — ^and  being  much  too  Ud 
for  any  time — ^within  all  time— or  any  (^ 
within  the  universe,  save  and  except  that  one 
place,  out  of  which  all  crimes  spring,  and  to 
which  they  tend. 

The  Insh  element,  acOording  to  acme 
writers,  gave  the  majorities  to  Buchanan  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  some  other  States.  The 
accusation  might  almost  bring  0*ConneIl  from 
his  grave.  'Diose  who  remember  his  prood 
assurance  that  Ireland  and  the  Irish  nerer 
were  polluted  by  slave-holding — ^those  who 
heard  his  eloquent  denunciations  of  sisTeij, 
more  eloquent  than  any  other  of  his  impss- 
sioned  orations — ^those  who  observed  his  stern 
refusal  of  any  compromise  with  this  guilt— all 
who  knew ;  and  all  who  read  might  han 
known,  the  support  that,  on  this  rabjed,  W 
received  from  lus  oountiymen,  of  all  cnedi, 
parties,  and  races— a  support  withcmt  an  ez- 
oeption — must  believe  that  if  the  Inch  ekmoa 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  is  be- 
cause &at  dement  is  no  longer  Iz^  hut  a 
confederacy  of  un-Irish  Irishmen. 

The  elements  of  the  vote  are  as  nothing  to 
us.  The  vote  itself  is  everything.  What  ii 
the  vote  ?  What,  in  reply,  are  the  objects  of 
the  dominant  party?  As  they  dedatt  than 
through  their  organs  in  the  press^-the  nnl' 
tiplication  of  slave  States,  the  tnnsfereaee  of 
slavery  itself  from  the  exception  to  the  nik 
of  the  Union,  by  its  adoption  in  the  im- 
allocated  territories,  until  excluded  by  postire 
enactment  of  the  matured  States,  instead  of 
its  exclusion  from  those  regions,  until  adopted 
by  a  positive  vote  of  a  recognized  State:  its 
extension,  not  only  over  negroes,  bat  to  the 
families  of  white  persons,  who,  in  the  opinico 
of  the  local  authorities,  are  not  self-supportin|, 
and  should  be  allocated  therefore  to  an  owner, 
who  can  take  more  out  of  them  for  hintftit 
than  they  are  disposed  to  take  oat  of  then- 
selves  for  themselves:  the  extension  of  tlanir 
to  all  those  unoccupied  territories  in  whieh  a 
body  of  non-resident  persons  in  the  interest  d 
not  the  pay  of,  the  slave  proprietary  maj  wtt 
as  they  voted  in  Kansas  by  the  quafiinatioa  cf 
a  bowie-knife  and  revolvers :  the  tmat  of 
Southern  republics  by  the  same  pinoj  od 
land,  which  annexed  Texas,  and  is  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  Nicaragua ;  and  the  re- 
storation of  slave-holding  in  these  dominioc!> 
to  the  Atrato,  and  ultimatdy  perhaps  to  the 
Amazon  from  the  Mississippi :  the  conqnest^  o^ 
purchase,  of  Cuba,  to  be  incorporated  as  two 
or  three  slave  states :  the  conquest  next  of  ail 
those  West  Indian  islands  in  whidi  9^^ 
has  been  abolished,  and  its  levival. there:  the 
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repeal  of  the  laws  against  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  its  prosecution  to  people  the  con- 
quered countries  with  chattels.  Such  is  the 
Southern  programme,  a  deluge  of  blood. 

Mr.  Buchanan  may  not  be  committed  to  all 
these  projects,  but  his  friends  of  the  South 
have  elected  him  to  accomplish  them ;  and  the 
ambition  of  his  Northern  Mends,  over-riding 
all  other  considerations,  will  allow  their  per- 
petration. Many  persons  in  this  country  be- 
lieve that  slavery  will  not  go  so  far,  and  many 
Hazaels  of  the  J)emocratic  party  in  the  Union 
share  their  opinions.  The  former  deceive  them- 
selves, and  the  latter  deceive  themselves,  and 
all  others,  so  far  as  they  can.  The  progress  of 
the  Union  in  thb  kind  of  wickedness  warrants 
the  expectation  of  an  accelerated  pace  in 
future.  The  protest  of  the  churches  against 
slavery  has  been  of  recent  years  abandoned, 
except  by  a  few  comparatively  small  leaders. 
Slavery  itself,  by  the  operation  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  now  by  the  territorial  regula- 
tions on  the  subject^  has  been  rendered  the 
radical  condition  of  iSie  States,  to  which  free- 
dom is  the  tolerated  exception.  Every  fili- 
buster who  is  permitted  to  leave  the  States 
against  the  southern  and  weaker  republics,  in 
which  slavery  has  been  abolished,  is  a  crusa- 
der in  favour  of  despotism  in  its  blackest  dye. 
The  success  of  these  men  is,  however,  hailed 
from  Maine  to  Texas  as  a  national  triumph,  by 
multitudes  who  consider  them  to  be  the 
pioneers  of  the  Union ;  and  they  are  right. 
This  revolution  of  opinion  may  progress  until 
the  Anglo-Saxon  family  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  communities,  characterised  by  their 
attachment,  or  opposition  to  slave-holding. 
The  hopes  of  Mr.  3uchanan*s  desertion  from 
his  friends  are  likely  to  be  disappointed.  He 
is  surrounded  by  desperate  men,  who  take 
measures  accordant  with  their  character.  The 
constituencies  require  excitement.  They  are 
proud  of  their  country,  and  seek  the  extension 
of  its  power.  That  ambition  is  their  ruling 
passion,  and  it  is  their  weakness.  Power 
lounded  on  injustice  has  never  existed  for  a 
long  period ;  and  will  have  a  sudden  and  a 
shorter  life  hereafter  than  heretofore. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
a  favourite  item  of  our  transatlantic  cousins, 
and  in  this  country  we  have  from  them  occa- 
sionally pretty  harping  on  that  string;  but 
ova  Anglo-Saxonism  and  theirs  are  set  to 
widely  different  music.  A  considerable  share 
x>f  ambition  enters  into  those  compositions,  but 
our  runs  in  the  direction  of  freedom.  Nations 
annexed  to  the  British  empire  suffer  no  loss 
of  privilege  by  the  transference.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Oude  have  greater  political  privileges, 
and  more  security  for  them  now,  than  they 
ever  before  possessed.  The  people  of  the 
Punjaub  haVe  enlarged  their  property  to  a 


greater  extent  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in 
any  half  century  of  their  history.  The  "  Ber- 
arites  "  were  not  subdued  by  our  arms.  The 
'^  Peguvians "  sought  to  escape  from  their 
natural  rulers.  Probably  no  empire  ever 
added  a  greater  number  of  persons  to  its 
subjects  in  ten  years  than  the  British,  during 
the  last  decennial  period;  but  everywhere 
freedom  of  the  platform,  the  press,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  cannot,  and  do  not,  exist  in  a 
slave  state,  has  been  secured.  Slavery,  wherever 
it  was  practised,  has  Jt>een  subdued — security  to 
every  man  in  the  property  he  earns  has  been 
provided — the  tyranny  of  castes  h^  been  neu- 
tralised— ^the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  hathenism 
have  been  suppressed,  and  religious  freedom 
has  been  established.  These  are  our  triumphs. 
We  are  perhaps  something  too  profuse  in  state- 
ments of  our  own  faults.  The  world  generally 
do  not  understand  the  fullness  of  our  con- 
fessions. Accustomed  to  conceal  their  own. 
errors,  foreign  nations  do  not  comprehend 
calumny  by  a  people  against  themselves,  and 
occasionally  we  read  exaggerated  accoimts  of 
our  crimes  from  '*  our  own  pens  and  presses." 
The  conceit  of  impartiality  is  as  much  out  of 
place  in  this  world  as  any  other  conceit,  llie 
Madras  torture  case  was  an  example  of  that 
kind.  The  British  Government  were  blamed 
for  employing  torture  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  Torture 
had  been  recently  practised.  That  was  proved ; 
and  in  the  proof  it  was  shown  never  to. have 
been  done  with  the  knowledge  of  a  British 
official:  to  have  been  done  in  direct  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Anglo-Indian  laws :  to  have  been 
punished  upon  its  discovery:  and  the  real 
truth  turns  out  to  be  that  torture  is  one  of  the 
horrid  cruelties  of  which  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth  are  full,  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  eradicate,  not  probably  with  sufficient 
earnestness,  and  therefore,  although  it  has 
been  greatly  diluted,  we  have  not  entirely 
subdued. 

Sometimes  the  truth  should  be  spoken.  The 
progress  of  the  British  Empire  has  been  a 
blessing  to  humanity  where  it  prevails,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  empire,  or  republic,  of  the 
present  day,  respecting  which  the  same  state- 
ment can  be  truly  made.  We  would  rejoice 
« to  say  the  same''  of  the  Western  Republic; 
but  every  new  annexation  is  made  a  new  slave 
field,  and  that  is  retrogression.  The  onward 
march  of  evil  will  stop,  we  know,  at  some 
time  ;  but  how,  when,  where,  man  knows  not. 
This  he  may  know,  that  Satan  is  not  a  con- 
servative ;  and  having  had  his  own  way  on 
this  subject,  for  some  years,  in  tlio  Union,  will 
improve  his  opportunities,  and  coiTy  the  States 
on  to  perfection  in  one  way. 

Our  homily  will,  however,  be  useless  to 
them ;  it  can  hardly  strengthen  the  minorityi 
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and  the  majority  are  beyond  persuasion.  The 
subject  would  be  useless,  except  by  way  of 
warning — as  the  corronach  of  freedom — as  a 
topic  of  lamentation  and  woe  over  shattered 
expectations  and  foundered  hopes — ^if  we  had 
no  duty  to  perform  in  the  circumstances. 

The  recent  election  in  the  United  States  has 
been  employed  as  an  argument  against  demo- 
cracy. Even  Mr.  Newdegate  of  Warwick- 
shire— an  honest  opponent  of  measures  that  he 
disapproves,  and  a  warm  friend  of  those  that 
he  supports  ~ the  most  unlikely  member  of  the 
Opposition  to  employ  any  event  out  of  its 
place,  for  any  purpose — uses  the  Presidential 
Election  as  an  evidence  of  the  dangers  of 
democracy  to  treedom.  The  democratic  name 
in  the  United  States  is  employed  to  describe 
a  party  holding  anti-democratic  principles. 
Democracy,  even  in  this  black  case,  would 
have  carried  the  election  of  Colonel  Fremont. 
•  We  presume  that  if  the  slaves  could  have 
voted,  degraded  and  ignorant  as  they  are 
their  votes  would  have  been  given  in  his 
favour,  for  their  own  freedom ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, while  a  certain  allowance  is  made  for 
their  votes,  they  are  given  by  the  slave- 
owners, and  not  by  the  slaves.  A  perfect 
democracy  might  have  gained  the  victory, 
an  imperfect  democracy  has  won  the  shame. 
And  it  is  shame  that  has  been  won— shame 
and  sorrow — though  the  shame  is  now,  and 
the  sorrow  has  to  come  "with  the  actors — but 
both  exist  together,  with  interested  spectators : 
those,  however,  alone,  who  are  interested  in  the 
strife  of  men  to  be  their  own — to  be  free — 
to  have  no  master — to  call  no  man  master  — 
to  know  that  one  is  their  master,  who  is  in 
Heaven,  and  to  serve  Him. 

Names  are,  however,  of  small  importance 
where  realities  have  to  be  combated.  It 
matters  little  what  title  a  prevailing  party 
takes.  Their  victory  is  a  fact.  Their  objects 
are  declared.  These  objects  may  not  have, 
we  trust  have  not,  the  support  of  all  the  majo- 
rity, but  the  minority  of  the  majority  will  all, 
or  nearly  all,  swim  with  the  tide. 

Foreign  nations  will  not  intermeddle  with 
the  disposal  of  states'  territories.  We  may 
stand  quietly  past,  like  Levites  or  priests,  and 
see  Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Central 
America  wounded  among  thieves.  The  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  may  not  break  our  apathy 
and  affect  us  only,  as  the  means  of  procuring 
more  cotton.  The  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade  would  try  the  patience  of  our  rulers. 
Still,  even  to  all  that  we  may  submit; 
although  submission  is  not  the  most  probable 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  realise  these 
schemes.  But  a  limit  exists  to  patience,  and 
proposals  are  made  to  cross  that  limit.  All 
the  West  Indian  Islands  wherein  slavery  has 
been  abolished  must  be  bought  or  conquered, 


and  slavery  be  restored.  We  will  not  sell: 
and  between  the  West  Indian  islands  and 
conquest,  many  a  bloody  day,  we  take  it,  vill 
dawn. 

How  can  we  avert  this  struggle  upon  what- 
ever point  it  may  arise?  The  danger  is 
foreseen  by  the  members  of  the  Maachtster 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who,  in  their  addren 
to  Viscount  Palmerston,  reminded  him  that 
the  duty  of  the  Government  required  its 
members  to  provide,  so  far  as  a  Government 
can  legitimately  provide,  for  tWe  supply  of  tbe 
raw  material  in  a  staple  manufacture  on  which 
the  employment  of  many  thousand  persons 
depended.  The  Premier,  in  his  reply,  ac- 
knowledged the  responsibility,  and  claimed 
credit  for  the  Grovemment  on  account  of  their 
activity  in  the  construction  of  Indian  railways; 
and  he  pointed  to  Africa  as  a  great  cotton- 
field  whereon  no  man  planted.  Manchester 
and  all  the  other  cotton  towns  might  hare 
helped  themselves  more  in  cotton  than  thej 
have  dcme ;  for  we  believe  that  almost  the 
whole  capital  required  for  the  Indian  railwap 
has  been  supplied  by  London.  The  compli- 
mentary discussion  between  the  Premier  and 
his  Lancashire  friends  shows  that  both  parties 
know  their  duty,  although  they  may  not  dw- 
charge  it  with  adequate  vigour. 

A  more  decisive  remedy  than  desoltorr 
efforts  at  railway  making,  ^ood  as  they  are,  is 
requisite.  The  British  empire  has  enroll(4 
personal  freedom  to  all  men  as  one  of  its  fun- 
damental principles.  The  United  States  have 
made  the  same  declaration  in  favour  of  per- 
sonal slavery  over  as  many  men  as  thev  can 
breed  or  steal  for  bondage.  The  British 
empire  rests  upon  the  right  of  free  discusaon 
in  all  its  territories,  upon  all  topics.  The 
United  States  rest  upon  the  suppression  ei 
free  discussion  by  brute  force  and  Lpch  lav 
wherever  the  topic  to  be  discussed  might  en- 
danger the  monopoly  of  man  in  man ;  and  the 
man-stealers  are  the  stronger  parties.  Tht 
Britbh  empire  recognizes  the  original  eqnalitT 
of  all  men,  notwithstanding  its  regulations 
respecting  franchise  di  fie  ring  in  diffijrent 
localities.  The  United  Sutes  declare  the 
same  principle  in  their  Magna  Charts,  and 
proudly  trample  it  to  dust  and  in  the  dost 
over  one  half  of  their  dominions.  Tbe  two 
powers  are  thus  antagonistic  in  Uie  foundations 
of  their  social  system.  They  cannot  march 
together  for  the  defence  and  promotion  of 
liberty,  because  the  word  has  diifercnt  mean- 
ings in  their  political  vocabulary. 

But  what  is  the  British  empire?  A  collec- 
tion of  semi-independent  states,  associated  by 
the  link  of  the  crown.  Astronomers  tell  m 
that  a  great  planet  which  once  sabsbted  in 
full  integrity  between  Jupiter  and  Mars  has 
fallen  into  asteroids.     These  small  stars,  tte 
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fragments  of  a  mighty  world,  may  roll  on 
their  different  courses,  and  hold  their  places, 
by  the  attractive  i^trength  of  a  greater  object, 
or  by  some  sympathetic  power ;  and  yet  they 
are  not  practically  the  planet  that  was,  although 
parts  of  that  world.  The  British  empire  is  not 
in  the  same  fix,  because  there  is  no  faction  in 
either  case;  but  it  also  seems  to  consist  of 
asteroids  floating  round  a  common  centre, 
with  a  considerable  sympathy  between  them, 
and  without  that  federal  cord  which  should 
bind  them  into  pne. 

We  are  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  that 
principle  on  which  our  Legislators  acted  in 
establishing  independencies  here,  there,  every- 
where, within  their  influence — wherever  a  rock 
could  furnish  soil  for  aflag-stafl* — and  dividing 
a  whole  into  minute  parts,  with  separate  in- 
terests, weights,  measures,  times,  and  seasons ; 
and  we  believe  that  they  are  equally  ignorant, 
for  principle  there  was  none  in  the  proceed- 
ing, but  an  indolent  bending  to  expediency. 
Disjuncta  membra  may  subsist  in  confiden- 
tial and  strict  alliance,  but  they  want  soli- 
dity and  strength,  and  our  colonies  and 
possessions  are  partially  disjointed.  Some 
months  since  we  proposed  a  re-union,  and 
stated  the  means  which  had  the  advantage 
of  simplicity ;  and  appeared  to  be  generally 
approved.  We  have  not  time  to  enter  upon 
a  ten  years*  discussion  of  franchises  and  terms 
because  evil  is  being  done  daily,  and  the 
evil  should  be  stopped.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, to  outflank  ail  these  detaib  by  allowing 
all  the  legislative  bodies,  however  elected,  a 
representation  in  a  central  body,  which  thus 
would  form  a  committee  of  all  the  legislative 
wisdom  in  the  empire.  The  representation  of 
each  House  would  bear  a  proportion  to  the  in- 
fluence and  the  numbers  of  its  constituencies. 
This  coimcil  of  one  hundred,  or  of  whatever 
other  number  it  might  consist,  would  discharge 
many  functions  that,  in  the  meantime,  are 
either  neglected,  or  performed  after  a  mass  of 
expense  and  trouble.  The  general  postal  ar- 
rangements are  not  even  yet  completed,  and 
they  have  progressed  for  years.  If  a  man  wants 
a  patent  for  the  entire  empire  he  must  apply 
athalf  ahimdred  doors,  or  at  an  unreasonable 
number,  and  every  latch  requires  a  fee.  A 
British  author  has  no  copyright  for  his  work 
in  Canada,  and  no  other  in  Australia,  we  be- 
lieve, more  secure  than  the  high  wages  of 
printers.  The  imperial  measures  and  weights 
are  not  yet  adopted  in  all  the  English  or  Scotch 
counties,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  they 
bare  not  been  adopted  in  all  our  colonies  and 
possessions,  although  merchants,  if  they  are 
not  eminent  in  calculation,  are  incommoded 
by  these  disparities ;  and  in  journals  with  com- 
mercial information,  in  price  currents,  and  so 
on,  we  find  maunds  and  candies  mingling  with 


cwts.,  or  plain  tons ;  dollars  and  rupees,  lacs 
of  rupees  and  crores  of  rupees,  with  pounds 
sterling  and  pounds  currency,  just  as  if  the. 
readers,  generally,  were  at  home  in  these, 
mysteries,  whereas  we  could  hold  anything 
sterling  against  an  ana  or  an  half  farthing  that 
not  more  than  five  in  five  hundred  are  quite 
up  to  all  these  hard  terms.  We  want  a  general 
currency,  uniform  measures  and  weights,  all 
over  the  empire,  at  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  those  good  people  who  keep  always 
tinkering  at  the  whole  earth  on  this  class  of 
topics  should  first  mend  their  own  parcel  of 
it  ere  they  try  the  globe.  A  common  mer- 
cantile law  is  desireable,  but  no  harmony  exists 
in  our  laws.  A  promissory  rule  diflers  en- 
tirely in  diflerent  places.  A  man  may  be  made 
a  bankrupt,  in  some  quarters  of  the  empire,  on 
seven  days*  notice,  and,  in  others,  he  could  not 
be  made  bankrupt  in  seven  years,  or  seventy 
of  flagrant  mistrading.  One  British  subject 
may  get  into  debt  in  one  quarter,  and  remain 
snug  in  his  impregnable  homestead,  while  the 
same  transaction,  in  another,  may  render  him 
homeless,  or  condemn  him  to  a  lifelong  im- 
prisonment. 

Small  matters  are  not  done  upon  any  uniform 
principle:  we  receive  letters  from  Canada, 
bearing  a  postage  stamp  which,  instead  of  the 
familiar  face,  represents  a  gruff  and  somewhat 
surly-looking  gentleman  with  a  beard  and  a 
bonnet.  It  is  not  a  representation  of  Sir  Allan 
M^Nab  (for  he  is  a  rather  pleasant  looking  per- 
sonage), or  any  great  man  of  the  colony  but 
an  idea,  an  imagination — a  sort  of  male  Britan- 
nia meant  for  Canada;  and  the  Canadians  should 
have  made  a  more  gallant  choice  of  a  figure — 
a  model  lady  instead  of  a  model  man.  But  we 
want  uniformity,  even  in  postage  stamps. 

More  important  matters  would  necessarily 
occupy  this  Imperial  Congress.  The  British 
empire  is  again  at  war — this  time  with  Persia, 
and  probably  for  a  good  reason,  yet  we  are 
destitute  of  official  information  on  the  subject 
A  war  might  occur,  in  which  a  colony  would 
be  more  endangered  than  the  home  country ; 
and  as  time  wears  on  the  colonists  will  insist 
on  some  means  of  influencing  these  proceed- 
ings. We  merely  anticipate  a  few  years  when 
we  say  that  the  Sovereign  requires  some  such 
council  as  is  suggested,  to  guide  the  decisions 
of  the  Cabinet  in  this  matter. 

An  objection  starts  out  of  the  ground  at 
this  point.  To  whom  are  the  Ministers  to  be 
responsible  ? — ^to  the  Imperial  or  to  the  Insular 
Parliament?  For  many  years  the  practice 
would  not  be  changed,  however  the  theory  was 
formed ;  and,  therefore,  time  is  given  to  aflbrd 
experience  for  the  construction  of  a  proper 
theory,  because  the  present  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment would  elect  a  majority  of  the  members. 

A  similar  objection  occurs  as  to  the  power, 
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and  another  as  to  the  reventie  of  this  new  bod^. 
Indeed,  the  process  must  encounter  objections, 
because  it  is  a  revolution  which  may  be  ac- 
complished by  gradual  steps.  The  develop- 
ment may  proceed  vrith  the  growth  of  its 
origin.  The  branches  may  spread  along  with 
the  roots.  As  the  colonies  grow  in  importance 
the  influence  of  this  central  council  would  in- 
crease, and  it  is  no  more  easy  to  fix  the 
limits  of  its  influence  than  those  of  their  pros- 
perity. 

Many  objects  may  be  served,  meanwhile, 
that  require  a  small  expenditure  and  no  con- 
stitutional change,  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  by  legislative  bodies  is  perfectly 
constitutional ;  and  a  conference  between  these 
committees  in  a  central  place  of  meeting  would 
not  disturb  Queen,  Peers,  and  Commons. 

One  plain  object  is  the  proper  ipanagement 
of  colonial  resoiirces.  The  representatives  of 
the  colonies  would  be  the  best  men  to  tell 
what  should  be,  and  how  that  should  be  done. 
The  investment  of  British  capital  in  the 
colonies  is  now  a  large  business.  It  generally 
pays.  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  great 
loss  sustained  by  colonial  investments,  while 
foreign  investments  have  broken  innumerable 
hearts.  The  first  should  be  encouraged,  there- 
fore, and  the  second  made  over,  like  the 
Russian  railway  system,  to  France. 

The  curse  of  the  United  States  is  money 
power  misapplied.  Money  is  at  the  root  of 
compulsory  servitude.  It  enables  the  planter 
to  buy  his  negroes.  The  love  of  money  is  all 
that  stands  between  four  millions  of  slaves  in 
that  free  republic  and  emancipation.  We 
may  beat  the  slave-owner  with  money.  The 
British  empire  occupies  a  large  portion  of  all 
continents.  Its  European  possessions  are 
smaller  than  its  territories  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  embraces  one- 
Uiird  of  the  globe  in  space  and  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  population.  It  has  districts  where 
men  starve  for  want ;  and  regions  where  grain 
rots  uncut  upon  the  soil,  because  carriage  is 
dear,  for  roads  are  bad.  It  has  more  land 
capable  of  producing  cotton,  and  more  la- 
bourers capable  of  superintending  its  growth, 
than  any  other  empire  in  the  world.  The 
men  require  to  be  brought  to  the  land,  and 
an  organisation  of  the  kind  which  we  contem- 
plate would  bring  them. 

We  care  little  for  the  title  that  might  be 
given  to  this  committee  of  the  empire.      Its 


members  might  be  Probulai  or  Prytane^— 
delegates  or  senators — exactly  as  their 
constituents  pleased.  Their  appointment  might 
be  by  election  or  rotation.  The  term  of 
representative  existence  might  be  triennial  or 
septennial.  The  details  are  of  meagre  import- 
ance when  contrasted  with  the  magnitude  and 
the  nature  of  the  scheme.  It  would  strengthen 
the  empire  in  the  exceptional  state  of  war, 
and  strengthen  it  still  farther  in  the  more 
pleasing  state  of  peace.  In  the  West  India 
islands,  where  the  grower  would  not  fear 
floods  to  drown  or  frost  to  nip  his  cotton,  the 
plant  might  be  cultivated  with  complete  sue- 


In  Africa,  where  the  cotton  shrub  is 
perennial,  its  cultivation  would  amply  reprnj 
the  grower.  In  Hindostan  the  production 
will  be  increased  to  a  very  large  amount  by 
the  facilities  for  carriage  to  be  supplied  by 
railways — ^by  rivers  deepened,  and  canab 
cut — ^which  answer  there  the  double  end  of 
bringing  vegetation,  and  carrying  its  froits. 
The  great  exertions  requisite  for  these  pur- 
poses will  not  be  made  soon  without  the  aid 
of  representatives  ofiicially  recognised  from 
the  settlers  in  these  lands.  The  organisation 
of  the  States  in  favour  of  slavery  would  be 
met  thus  by  a  superior  organization  of  free 
labour.  Whenever  slave-holding  becomes 
unprofitable  it  will  be  abandonede  ;  even  the 
most  determined  believer  in  the  aristoeratio 
idleness  of  the  Caucasian  will  not  vindicate  his 
opinion  at  the  cost  of  his  purse.  Fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  annually  for  cotton  extend 
slavery  in  the  Union.  When  our  own  re- 
sources are  consolidated,  the  temptation  to 
this  crime  will  cease,  and  the  cloud  which 
seems  always,  like  the  smoke  of  their  engine 
fires,  to  hover  over  the  great  cotton  towns, 
the  dread  of  a  cotton,  almost  equal  in  fatality 
to  a  com  famine — ^will  be  withdrawn.  But 
this  purpose,  and  all  other  purposes  which 
can  be  attained  by  colonial  progress,  require 
colonial  re-urganisation  and  representation  at 
home — an  object  that  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  federal  constitution,  and  that  will  never  be 
established  on  theories,  but  by  a  little  practice — 
by  beginning  sometime  and  somewhere ;  com- 
mencing, as  we  have  suggested,  with  com- 
mittees of  the  legislative  bodies — a  simple  and 
a  ready  course,  yet  capable  of  enlai^emeat 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  time  and  of  all 
future  times. 
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Bt  thb  Author  of  "Eight  Yeabs  ik  8tbia.' 


MoKSBioNBini  6bbiopoi<o8,  his  Eminence  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Grand  Cairo  and  Thebes  (besides  many 
fabulous  cities  which  the  Patriarch*s  ancestors, 
counting  ten  generations  backwards,  had  only 
heard  of  in  history),  was  seized  with  the  cholera, 
and  went  the  way  of  all  flesh  in  August,  1855.  at 
Alexandria;  and,  chancing  to  be  a  resident  in 
that  ancient  city  at  the  time,  I,  in  common  with 
some  thousands  of  others,  was  invited  to  the  laying 
in  state  and  funeral  of  the  defunct  and  highly 
resjpected  churchman. 

1  said  **iaying  in  gtaieT — let  me  rather  substi- 
tute  *'  sitting  in  state  ,**  for  therein  consisted  the 
singularity  of  the  spectacle.  Everybody  has  seen 
great  men,  or  rather  their  remains,  exposed  to  pub- 
lic gaae  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  velyet  coffins, 
tall  candlesticks,  and  so  forth  :  but  very  few  have 
had  an  opportunity,  especially  in  hot  climates, 
where  immediate  sepulture  is  indispensable,  of 
standing  face  to  face  with  a  body  a  week  dead,  and 
no  inconvenience  or  horrible  sensations  arising 
therefrom.  Suchi  however,  was  the  case  in  this 
ceremony. 

The  summer  had  been  intenseljr  hot,  and  the 
cholera  had  been  raging  for  three  months  in  its 
most  virulent  form.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly awful  and  solemn  in  the  cases  hourly  oc- 
curring around  us ;  something  more  shocking  to 
the  nervous  system  than  has  to  be  encountered, 
under  similar  afflictions,,  in  our  own  country,  and 
amongst  civilised  people.  With  us,  death  is  a 
quiet  warning;  bringing  with  it  a  sacred  sorrow. 
The  closed  shutters,  or  the  hatchment,  or  both, 
impart  to  the  casual  passer-by  the  glooming  fact 
within  doors.  A  hearse  and  a  mourning  coach  or 
two,  waiting  in  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  a 
couple  of  dark  mutes  at  the  threshold,  and  eventu- 
ally a  dark  load  carried  out  of  the  door,  these 
are  significant  to  the  Londoner ;  but  he  cannot,  nor 
has  he  any  wish  to  pry  into  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity that  has  fallen  upon  his  neighbour — ^he  is 
only  too  thankful,  though  sooner  or  later  it  must 
come  to  his  turn,  that  as  yet  the  fell  shadow  has 
been  kept  away  from  his  own  hearth.  Turning  into 
the  next  street,  his  attention  is  immediately  ri- 
vetted  by  something  else,  and  he  has  forgotten  that 
sad  particular  procession.  The  whole  street  may 
die  off  of  cholera,  and  Jones  or  Smith  be  not  one 
atom  the  wiser  or  the  more  frightened.  There  is 
no  denying  that  a  consciousness  of  existing  pesti- 
lence, and  that  in  disagreable  proximity,  must 
more  or  less  shake  the  nerves  of  even  the  boldest 
man ;  it  is  a  cruel  death  and  a  sneaking  foe— one 
that  sets  at  defiance  the  wrestlings  of  iron  consti- 
tutions, and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  most 
learned  in  medicine ;  consequently,  where  it  can 
be  done,  it  is  best  to  engross  one*s  minds  as  much 
as  possible,  and  refrain  from  inquisitively  raking 
op  information  which  can  prove  more  than  dis- 
agreeable, as  it  has,  in  many  instances,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  jirevailing  contagion. 

Kow  in  Egypt  it  was  pbysicalTy  impoasible  to 
shut  one*8  eyas  or  ears  to  the  dreadful  extent  of  the 
^os^y  raging  around.  At  whataver  hour  of  tha 
^y  business  or  exercise  called  us  into  the  streets, 


we  were  forcibljr  reminded  of  the  brief  tenure  of 
life  under  any  circumstances  or  age,  by  the  con* 
tinuous  string  of  funeral  processions.  Now  hurry- 
ing along  with  indecent  speed,  preceded  by  bands 
ofblind  men  and  b(nrs,  cnauting  their  rapid  and 
interminable  chorus  U'om  the  Koran  (*'God  is  God 
alone,  praise  to  God  and  Mahomet  the  chief  of 
God  '*)  ;  or,  with  rosaries  and  crosses,  and  low 
heartrendering  wail,  native  Christians  of  all  per- 
suasions, Greeks,  and  Maronites,  Armenians, 
Copts,  and  Catholics ;  some  carrying  their  dead  in 
open  coffins,  covered  over  with  wreaths  of  flowers; 
lastly,  and  not  so  commonly,  owing  to  the  com- 
parative naucity  of  population,  the  sombre,  lum*^ 
bering  old  hearse  of  the  Protestants,  carrying 
dead  Englishmen  to  their  |^ve  in  Egypt's  sandy 
soil.  Such  were  hourlr  incidents  out  o'  doors 
during  the  day;  but,  both  by  day  and  night,  we 
were  at  all  times  apprised  of  catastrophes  happen- 
ing around,  by  the  wild,  loud  bursts  of  lamentation 
that  issued  from  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Cries  so  peculiar  and  awful,  that,  coming  as  they 
often  did,  lon^  after  midnight,  and  just  as  one  was 
enjoying  the  hrst  few  snatcnes  of  slumber,  hitherto 
interrupted  by  the  heat  and  mosquitoes,  they 
almost  congealed  the  blood,  and  struck  a  momen- 
tary terror,  which  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  Angel 
of  Death  was  even  then  entering  the  threshold, 
and  aiming  his  torture-embued  arrow  at  one*s  pal- 
pitating heart.  The  sudden  scream  and  howl  of 
terror  often  came  from  the  next  roona — sometimes 
from  above — sometimes  below.  Hired  mourners,  a 
profession  or  calling  in  vogue  ever  since  the  days  o( 
the  ancient  Patriarchs,  would  rush  up  and  down 
the  streets,  their  usually  ugly  faces  distorted  and 
besmeared  with  tears  and  ashes,  their  hair  dis- 
hevelled, and  flying  loose  in  the  night  air ;  their 
garments  rent,  and  their  girdles  loosed,  whilst 
waviqg  these  latter  to  and  fro  in  their  hands  with 
grotesoue  antics,  and  a  hideous  dirse,  they  pro- 
claimed aloud  to  the  world  thut  Azraef  had  stricken 
such  and  such  an  inhabitant — that  the  great  and 
the  rich,  the  charitable,  and  beneficent,  had  passed 
suddenly  from  the  earth ;  and  thev  called  upon 
the  city  to  take  up  the  echoes  of  their  lamentations — 
to  howl  aloud,  aia  they  did,  like  unearthly  demons, 
for  the  heavy  visitation  that  had  fallen  upon  the 
city.  Look  out  upon  this  at  the  solemn  hour  of 
midnight,  with  a  heaven  whose  canopy  of  brilliant 
stars  seemed  to  gaze  down  in  mocking  brilliancv 
upon  the  pest-ridden  earth— to  listen  to  this  wail- 
ing, and  behold  the  distortions  of  those  unearthly 
hired  mourners — carried  the  n^ind  solemnly  back 
to  those  darker  pag(s  of  prophecy  which  cried 
even  against  this  very  land  of  xlgypt ;  and  an  illus- 
tration of  the  force  of  which,  and  the  truthful- 
ness of  its  imaeery,  was  never  surely  better 
painted  than  by  the  scenes  there  enacted. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  scourge  season,  the  old 
Patriarch  succumbed  to  a  short  but  virulent  at- 
tack, and  the  whole  city  was  called  upon  to  bewail 
the  loss  of  a  man,  who,  through  nearly  half  a 
century,  had  commanded  the  esteem  of  all  classes 
and  oraads;  and,  accordingly,  the  invitations  wera 
issued  already  mentioned. 
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In  the  East  no  Patriarch  is  erer  committed  to 
the  earth  as  is  the  usage,  or  with  the  same  cere- 
monials, attendant  npon  other  defunct  mortals. 
Although  he  had  fulfilled  the  full  term  of  years 
allotted  to  man  upon  earth ;  although  he  had  died 
full  of  honours  and  old  age,  the  scene  of  his 
honours  upon  earth  had  not  closed  with  the 
departure  of  his  immortal  soul — his  clay  re- 
mained to  be  almost  worshipped  by  the  fiemi- 
idolntrous  Greeks  and  Armenians.  The  old  man 
had  barely  expired  when  a  considerable  subscrip- 
tion was  made  to  meet,  not  only  with  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  public  funeral,  but  to  reimburse 
the  labours  of  tne  embalmer ;  who,  with  cunning 
spices  and  sage  devices,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians — or  rather,  aa  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  himself,  with  considerable  improvements 
on  the  art^undertook  to  preserve  thebody  of  the 
dead.  Accordingly,  having  duly  pocketed  the  six 
thousand  piastres  he  had  claimed  as  a  fee,  this 
JEsculapian  genius  completed  his  task,  agreeably 
to  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  employed 
him.  Within  the  week  ensuing  the  Patriarch's 
demise,  the  rooms  where  he  sat  in  state  were 
opened  to  Ratify  public  curiosity ;  and  multitudes 
flocked  thither  with  marvelous  expectation  de- 
picted on  their  faces.  Everv  master  and  every 
man  of  a  ship^s  crew  that  could  manage  it  rushed 
to  the  spectacle ;  the  Mufti  and  the  Ulemas,  the 
Cadis,  the  cautious,  calculating  merchant,  the 
money-making  banker,  the  reckless  clerk,  the 
renegade  and  the  cut- throat — Moslem,  Christian, 
Jew,  and  Heathen— all  pressed  eagerly  to  view  the 
gratuitous  exhibition;  and  that  when  death  had 
only  so  lately,  in  many  and  fearful  shapes,  been 
fiimiliar  to  them,  every  hour  in  the  day  and  ni^ht. 
Carried  along  by  the  impetus  of  general  attraction, 
I,  too,  found  myself  climbing  up  some  fifty  tire- 
some stone  steps,  which  led  to  the  chamber  of 
death.  We  entered  with  a  sensation  of  awe,  tinged 
with  curiosity ;  we  left  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pity,  contempt,  and  derision,  at  the  mockery  that 
the  superstitions  of  degenerate  Christians  revelled 
in. 

On  entering  the  apartment  we  found  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  poor 
old  Patriarch.  He  was  propped  up  in  a  gaudeous 
chair  of  state,  the  back  of  which  was  surmounted 
with  a  massive  cross.  Dressed  out  in  all  his  robes, 
holding  a  cross  in  one  hand,  a  golden  apple  in  the 
other— his  head  decorated  with  a  crown,  from 
which  flowed  a  loose  gauze  veil,  which  reached 
down  to  his  feet— the  old  man  looked  the  picture 
of  calm  sleep,  his  face  retaining  (artificially,  I 
presume)  the  tinge  of  health,  whilst  his  eye-lids 
were  judiciously  closed.  Peoi)le  crept  in  and  out 
softly  and  quietly,  afraid  to  disturb  the  sleeper's 
repose.  So  far,  oil  appeared  natural  enough ;  but 
when  we  came  to  look  at  his  hands,  these  were 
horribly  airanged;  there  was  no  substance,  no 
appearance  of  flesh,  or  bone,  or  vein — like  a  pair 
ot  damp,  creased  gloves,  they  were  tied  round  the 
objects  they  sustained,  the  whole  being  supported 
bv  being  carefully  bandaged  to  the  arms  of  the 
cnair.  Moreover,  the  heal  had  not  been  strongly 
set,  and  the  result  was  that  every  gust  of  wind 
that  blew  through  the  open  windows  imparted  to 
it  a  ghastly  nodding  motion,  which  threatened 
some  horrible  catastrophe  even  whilst  we  wei^ 
looking  on.     On  either  side  stood  a  couple  of 


gigantic  candlestidES,  the  tapers  from  irbidi 
emitted  a  sickly  flare  in  the  "palpable  sonligbt  of 
an  Egyptian  August  day.  Priests  were  swisgbg 
incense  to  and  fro ;  pious  laymen  sat  on  the  divans 
about  the  room,  keeping  up  a  low  cbaunt,  whiM 
a  whispered  conversation  was  carried  on  1^  tlie 
spectators. 

For  a  whole  week  this  spectacle  was  continued; 
the  weather  had  meanwhile  become  exoeedinglj 
sultry,  and  it  was  discovered,  to  the  dismay  of 
bishops  and  prelates,  enthusiastic  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians, that  even  a  Patriarch  was  nothing  more 
than  mortal,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all  tfa^ 
tended  skill  of  the  embalmer,  all  the  drags  nwd, 
all  the  piastres  expended,  a  change  wu  n^kHj 
taking  place,  whicn  rendered  it  imperatiTe  that 
the  funeral  obsequies  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Accordingly,  an  early  Sunday  was  fixed  npon  for 
the  procession.  About  four  p.m.  in  the  aftenoon, 
the  square  began  to  fill  from  all  sides  with  a  mixed 
multitude  of  anxious  spectators.  Now  came  bishops 
and  clerpy,  with  long  trains  of  small  boys  canyiog 
all  the  insignia  of  Oriental  churches>>tbe  vbole 
square  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  incense.  Tben 
numberless  cocked  hats  and  featheis,  indicating  the 
Consuls  of  the  various  nations ;  afterwards  a  speckt 
of  sedan  chair,  painted  black,  with  a  large  white 
cross  on  the  back  (this  was  to  hold  the  Patriircli, 
chair  and  all,  on  the  transit  of  the  body  to  Cairo); 
and  finally— an  unsuspected  climax — oncthat  filled 
the  spectators  with  surprise  and  consternation— the 
martial  notes  of  a  military  band  suddenly  bnnt 
upon  their  ears,  very  speedily  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  musicians  and  a  whole  regiment  of 
Egyptian  Infantry  in  ftill  dress  uniform.  At  fint, 
people  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this 
sudden  irruption  of  soldiers ;  some  were  of  opio* 
ion  that  they  were  only  out  for  drill  and  exeim; 
others  that  they  came  forcibly  to  prevent  puUic 
demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Christians;  this 
latter  seemed  the  most  plausible  opinion,  es- 
pecially as  the  soldiers  halted  in  the  square, 
and  piled  their  arms.  Soon,  to  the  delight  of 
Europeans  and  natives,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  rash  a,  out  of  personal  respect  and  esteem 
for  the  deceased  prelate,  had  ordered  militait 
honours  to  be  paid  to  his  manet!  Scch 
an  occurrence  was  without  precedent  in  Egypt. 
The  idea  of  Mahometan  soldiers  and  ninsic  at- 
tending to  escort  a  Christianas  funeral;  and  that 
Christian  not  an  ambassador,  or  consal,  or  tra- 
veller of  high  consideration,  but  absolately  a 
bishop  I— a  high  priest  of  a  sect  that  Islam  ()^ 
tested  and  openly  irsulted,  whenever  fair  oppor- 
tunity offered  for  so  doing !  Greyheaded  Efirp- 
tians  wogged  their  beards  sagely  and  quotcdtoe 
Koran,  morosely  predicting  that  now  for  a  cer- 
tainty the  Prophet's  sway  would  shortly  come  to 
an  end.  What  was  still  more  remarkable,  the 
soldiers  themselves  evinced  not  the  sligbtest  i^ 
taste  for  the  task  allotted  them.  On  the  cut- 
trary,  they  were  eager  and  determined  to  follow 
up  as  much  as  they  could  conceive  to  be  the  usual 
etiquette  of  European  militair  funerals.  Tb* 
band  took  up  its  position  in  front  of  the  sedin 
chair  already  alluded  to.  The  soldiers  fonned 
a  line  of  march  on  either  aide  by  ranging  them- 
selves in  single  columns,  from  the  square  rkbtavsy 
to  the  gates  of  the  Latin  cborcfa,  where  tbeeorpR 
was   to    be  •  deposited   for  the   i^gbt  prior  to 
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iti  remoTal  by  railway  next  morning  to  Cairo. 
Fresently  the  body,  just  as  we  bad  seen  it  before, 
only  much  more  agitated  and  of  a  hue  that  too 
clearly  indicated  oecay,  was  carried  down  chair 
and  all  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  privileged  per- 
sonages—merchants of  high  rank  and  wealth,  who 
considered  themselves  honoured  by  the  burthen 
they  bore;  the  procession  formed  and  moved 
on,  the  band  struck  up,  and  horror  of  horrors  I 
to  the  scandal  of  Christians  present,  they  executed 
with  extreme  gusto  a  very  iavourite  polka !  play- 
ing rather  lower  than  usual,  which,  in  their 
estimation  possibly  constituted  lit  music  for  so 
solemn  an  occasion. 


Thus  the  procession,  augmenting  in  numbers  as 
they  proceeded,  reached  the  Latin  church,  \f  hilst 
the  poor  Patriarchs  head  from  the  motion  of  being 
carried,  nodded  the  while  after  a  most  unearthly 
and  ghastly  fashion.  None  were  more  eager  to 
enter  the  church  than  the  Egyptain  soldiers.  The 
monks  endeavoured  to  exclude  them  by  closing 
the  gates,  but  they  quietly  yet  determinately 
forced  them  open  again. 

Two  .days  afterwards  the  old  Patriarch,  chair, 
robes,  crosses  and  all  was  let  into  a  niche  in  his 
Cathedral  at  Cairo,  and  then  carefully  bricked 
up. 


JELINGER    SYMONS    ON    PEEL.* 


Mb.  Symoxs  is  well  known  as  a  political  writer, 
who  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  current 
politics,  and  he  brings  that  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  career  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  an 
example  to  other  statesmen ;  tracing  to  his  con- 
duct that  defective  confidence  in  public  men, 
vrhich  has  tended  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the 
destruction  of  parties  in  this  country.  Mr.  8y- 
mons  is  of  the  Whig  school,  and  something  more. 
He  may,  with  greater  propriety,  be  classed  among 
the  pbilosophical  Radicals.  Still,  he  is  displeased 
that  the  late  Conservative  leader  caught  the  Whigs 
bathing,  and  ran  off  with  their  clothes.  Sir  Ro- 
bert IPeel  repeated  the  trick  more  than  once,  and 
erected  his  statues,  to  a  great  extent,  of  other  peo- 
ple's property.  The  corn  law  question  afforded 
the  most  glaring  example  of  a  policy  that  his 
opponents  called  political  profligacy,  and  his  sup- 
porters were  content  to  consider  political 
expediency.  Mr.  Symons  revives  all  the  old 
stories  concerning  this,  and  touching  other  affairs 
in  his  volume.  He  contends  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  have  dissolved  Parliament  when  he  decided 
to  change  hb  policy.  Some  parties  reply  that  the 
state  of  the  country  prevented  the  adoption  of 
that  measure.  Party  excitement  ran  high ;  and 
would  have  become  still  wilder  under  a  general 
election.  Then  others  allege  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
could  have  resigned  his  office,  and  tendered  his 
support  upon  the  corn  law  question,  to  Lord  John 
Russell.  Even  to  this  plan,  objections  of  a  prac- 
tical character  may  have  arisen.  Certainly  that 
statesman  had  no  desire  to  make  political  capital 
for  his  opponents ;  and  he  left  himself  open  by 
his  attacks^  not  upon  such  opponents  as  the  late 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  or  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  the 
great  body  of  country  gentlemen  who  had  been 
led  into  errors  of  opinion  by  his  own  teaching,  to 
the  hard  criticism  of  the  following  passage : — 

Whatever  may  be  its  politicsl  errors,  the  great  Conserva- 
tive party,  up  to  its  flaal  dislocation  by  its  leader,  enrolled 
withia  its  ranks  no  inconsiderable  amonnC  of  the  intellect 


of  England  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  virtues  and 
amenities,  which  dignify  English  gentlemen,  and  distingoish 
the  old  families  of  the  kingdom.  These  afford  no  plea  for 
the  toleration  of  a  single  injustice  for  a  single  hour;  but 
they  might  well  have  bp^^poken  immunity  fiom  personal 
charges  launched  by  Sir  Kobert  Feel  agains^  the  men  of  his 
party,  who,  whilst  maintaining  their  own  assumed  interests 
in  corn  laws,  might  honestly  believe  them  to  be  identical 
with  those  of  the  people,  according  to  the  teaching  of  their 
censor.  However  offenMve  their  recriminations,  a  recollection 
of  his  own  interest  in  the  abandonment  of  protection,  might 
have  suggested  to  Sir  Aobert  Peel  the  poUoy  of  silently 
enduring  the  reproachful  fldelity  of  his  disciples  to  his 
doctrines. 

To  sum  up  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet'a  conduct  on 
this  great  question  is  easy  and  painful.  The  evidences  are 
Ample,  that  in  ninintniniug  corn  laws  he  siuned  against  the 
light  within  him.  Few  men  had  better  means  of  knowing 
thiit  free  trade  in  food  would  largniy  increase  the  indttstri:il 
and  mercnntile  capacities  of  the  country  i  and  that  the  ex- 
tension of  these  must  result  in  the  enhanced  value  of  insular 
land  and  its  products — land  blessed  with  extreme  fertility, 
and  of  which  the  area  is  limited  alike  with  relation  to  its 
inhabitants  and  its  commerce.  Nevertheless,  each  relaxation 
of  our  absurdly  mistaken  and  mischievous  food  tax  was  a*ded 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  exact  times  only  when  his  tenure 
or  chances  of  power  became  contingent  on  such  concession. 

The  incidents  of  the  final  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  have 
been  detailed. 

They  fill  up  the  picture.  The  chief  actor  justly  attributed 
to  the  **  unadorned  eloquence"  of  Mr.  Cubden,  the  final  vic- 
tory of  principles  enunciated  in  his  boyhood. 

Sir  Robert  Peers  advocacy  of  repeal  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
added  nothing  to  the  cogency  of  those  masterly  arguments. 
Its  effect  was  to  stultify  his  'former  contradiction  of  all  that 
he  now  aflSrmed,  and  his  only  merit  the  easy  extinction  of 
bootless  resistance;  it  was  that  of  the  general  who  opens  the 
fortress  which  is  about  to  be  taken.  For  such  services  let 
Sir  Robert  Feel  have  due  praise  from  posterity.  But  to 
subscribe  to  the  morbid  adulation  of  those  who  sang  paeans, 
and  erected  monuments  to  his  glory  as  a  free  trader,  would 
be  skin  to  the  error  of  the  historian  who  should  record  in 
glowing  terms  the  obligation  o(  the  allied  armies  (o  Oorts« 
chakoff,  for  the  surrender  of  Sevastopol. 

The  author  has  no  higher  opinion  of  Sir  Robert 
Peers  conduct  in  1827,  and  1829,  on  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  it  may  be  remem- 
bered that  his  proceedings  at  that  period  formed 
the  ground  of  Mr.  Di^raeh's  most  bitter  sarcaama 
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twenty  yean  afterwards.  The  plan  of  the  Tolune 
divides  Sir  Robert  Feel's  career  into  eleven  sec- 
tions, his  early  career,  his  Irish  measures.  Catholic 
Enanoipation,  more  Irish  measures.  Parliamentary 
Reform,  the  Currency,  Taxation,  the  Com  Laws, 
misoellaneous  question,  and  what  may  be  termed 
general  reflections.  Mr.  Jelinger  Symona  pos- 
sesses great  experience,  and  could  scarcely  write  a 
criticism  on  the  conduct  of  any  statesman  that 
would  not  be  useful  to  the  criticised  or  to  his  fol- 
lowers ;  but  this  volame  will  be  greatly  disliked 
by  the  Peelites.  Nevertheless,  the  author  has  his 
own  crazes,  as  in  the  following  passage — 

It  it,  in  fiwt,  the  great  in^t  of  the  present  Bjtteni,  that 
all  incomes  are  treated,  classed,  and  taxed  alike ;  whether 
they  be  perpetoal  or  temporary,  and  whether  prodnced  by 
capital  or  not.  And  this  system  onght  not  to  be  altered,  for 
it  cannot  be  improTcd.  Some  actnariea,  and  others  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  mania  for  arithmetical  casuistries,  and  the 
oficfjwru  of  the  snbject,  set  np  a  distinction  arising  from 
fixed  capital,  snch  as  the  Fnnds,  and  from  circulating  capiul, 
or  sneh  as  is  employed  in  production.  But  they  are,  for  all 
the  purposes  and  equities  of  taxation,  similar.  True  it  is, 
that  part  of  the  income  derired  (Vom  the  Utter  consists  in 
the  capital  newly  produced ;  but  what  of  that  P  It  still 
ooDStitates  part  of  income ;  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  profit 
arising  from  the  productive  employment  of  capital — the 
original  amount  of  the  capital  so  employed  being  left  un- 
taxed, and  undtroioished. 

Nothing  more  absurd  than  this  argument  can  be 
well  conceived.  A  professional  person  works 
hard,  late  and  early,  to  earn  three  hundred  pounds 
annually  for  the  support  of  his  family.  His  neigh- 
bour hasanircome  of  three  hundred  pounds  annually 
irom  the  funds,  from  houses,  or  from  laud.  The 
professional  man,  weakened  by  work,  becomes 
unable  to  work.  The  neighbour  falls  from  his 
horse,  or  gets  ill  somehow.  Both  are  sick.  But 
the  income  of  the  capitalist  continues  hale  and 
hearty ;  while  that  of  the  worker  is  done  and 
finished.  The  income  of  the  former  will  remain 
to  his  family  after  he  is  in  his  coffin,  and  the  coffin 
in  his  grave ;  and  flowers  blooming  over  all.  The 
capital  of  the  worker  is  rolled  up  in  his  shroud, 
and  his  family  must  work  for  themselves.  If  Mr. 
Jelinger  Symons  can  demonstrate  that  both  families 
weie  equally  rich,  and,  therefore,  equally  proper 
subjects  of  taxation,  when  the  heads  of  both  were 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  we  are  sure  that  we 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him ;  and  so  also 
will  be  ten  thousand  overtaxed  families. 

We  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Symons  ranks  Sir 
Robert  Peel  rather  low  among  statesmen  when  he 
says  that  he  has  no  chance  of  ever  having  an  historic 
character.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  his 
name  will  be  mentioned  three  hundred  years  henoe ; 
and  that  was  his  own  conviction.      No  man  had 


greater  interest  than  8ir  Robert  Fedh  theerenii 
of  the  century,  and  it  will  be  the  most  difienlt 
thing  imaginable  to  write  a  history  of  theCttbolie 
Emancipation,  or  the  Law  Repeal,  aod  keep 
out  Hamlet  Nevertheless,  this  is  Mr.  Sjaou' 
opinion : — 

If  Sir  Robert  had  boldly  avowed  the  policy  this  nn  to 
bo  imputed  to  him,  he  vonld  haf»  avoided  the  oUo^  k 
iaevitably  incurred  and  vainly  deprcoated.  If  be  kad  1% 
dared  it  to  be  his  mling  ambition  alwifi  to  serve  thsUMi, 
and  administer  the  ascendant  policy,  be  it  what  it  aiglit,  b 
would  hava  saved  himself  and  his  apologists  the  trasUtrf 
endless  explanations  and  manifold  nortilcatioas.  Ts  Un 
fame  of  an  historic  statesman  who  shall  Uts  is  tbs  imt 
gallery  of  some  future  Haomlay,  he  never  had  sey  title, « 
even  the  germ  of  a  chance.  So  that,  as  regards  ibe  fs'Bc, 
Mr.  Peel  would  have  lost  nothing  by  eschewing  pcelsuiesi 
to  principles,  and  the  other  qualities  of  great  mm ;  vkbt 
he  would  far  more  effectually,  usefully,  and  hoaoonkly  ban 
fulAlled  his  destiny,  and  performed  his  mission.  NorvmU 
his  career  have  lost  the  reputation  of  creditable  atilitj  is 
affording  advocacy  to  that  public  opinion  which,  beisg  pn- 
dominant  in  the  country,  is  entitled  to  expressioB  is  hriii- 
meat,  no  less  from  the  months  of  iu  tervaats  on  tbsTnMiy 
beaehea,  than  Ikom  less  dependant  advoeatca.  Wbrtbw  mdk 
governmental  aid  to  pnblie  opinion  ia  most  ftt^  nadsni  If 
those  who  have  previously  espoused  the  tame  fien  est  tf 
office,  or  by  those  who,  to  the  experience  of  anneeeNftOj 
opposing  them,  annex  the  leal  of  converts  in  their  bebalf— 
is  a  question  of  muck  interest,  to  which  I  will  pffsmt^ 
revert. 

The  currency  opinions  avowed  by  Mr.  SysMss 
coincide  with  those  of  a  numerous  olass  who  m 
more  understand  the  necessity  for  free  tnis  ii 
money,  than  landowners  comprehended  the  pro* 
priety  of  free  trade  in  ,com ;  and  yet  the  questin 
is  the  same,  in  both  cases.  With  the  roUovifig 
exposure  of  the  fraud  practised  upon  the  satioDi 
by  the  shuffling  of  the  cards  on  the  resonptios  of 
specie  payments,  naost  honest  people  will  sgits  :— 

The  depreciation  had  gone  on  for  eighteen  yesn.  Dv* 
ing  this  time  the  bulk  of  the  national  debt  had  been  iaeimi 
It  was  truly  alleged  that  by  the  resamptioa  of  essii  p^- 
ments,  without  any  adjustment  of  euating  eontrsst^  tii 
national  debt  was  laigely  increased ;  and  the  property  eflte 
fund-holder  equally  sugmented.  The  debtor  vbo  b<  eos- 
tracted  to  pay,  for  example,  three  pounds  per  cesU  v« 
obliged  to  pay  what  was  equivalent  to  four.  The  rqsiM 
of  the  caae  required  legisUtiva  provisioB  fer  tbsndiwrf 
so  obvious  a  wrong.  It  was  right  that  osmat  mbV 
should  (in  proportion  to  oommoditica)  be  lessened  is  aaosit 
aod  enhanced  in  value  \  but  it  was  not  right  to  do  U»  ^ 
the  expense  of  debtors,  public  and  private.  It  vss  penS- 
arly  wrong  of  Mr.  P«k1  to  omit  sneh  an  ad|jastiacBt  fm 
his  measure,  for  ha  was  among  the  aamber  of  tkoN  "te 
vei7  largely  gained  by  not  doing  so. 

This  volume  is  to  make  a  sensation.  Fev  penosi 
like  the  dissection  of  an  idol ;  and  many  penoas 
have  made  Sir  Robert  Feel  the  subject  of  vm 
hero  worship  than  his  political  success  wimstal 
him  to  expect. 
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POETS    AND    POETRY.— No.  IV. 


Tb  mentioned  in  our  last  number  the  poetry 
f  '*  Creation,**  by  Nicholas  Michell,  as  a  work 
iiat  must  bear  resemblance  in  design  and  scope 
5  Dr.  Howard's  "  Geucsis,**  and  an  opinion  that 
Ir.  Qilfillan  had  overlooked  its  anthor  in  his 
numeration  of  those  recent  poet?,  who  have  pub- 
shed  not  merely  a  volume  of  poetry,  but  a  poem 
}rmiog  a  volume.  Although  "Genesis**  and 
Creation"  seem  to  have  the  same  object,  having 
he  same  title,  yet  the  subject  has  been  differently 
rcated  in  the  two  works.  Dr.  Howard  uses 
'  Genesis"  as  a  name  for  a  poetical  abridgement 
I  man's  history.  The  "  Poetry  of  Creation"  is 
onfined  more  closely  to  its  special  subject.  It  is 
he  smallest  of  the  three  poems  published  by  Mr. 
tfichell.  It  is  the  thi^jil  of  the  three,  and  those 
irho  believe  that  men  must  always  progress,  will 
laturatly  anticipate  that  it  is  the  best  of  the 
hree.  We  have  no  intention  of  comparing  the 
)oet's  cluster  of  fruits  one  with  another.  They 
lave  kindred  character.  The  subjects  of  his 
K>ngs  have  the  same  beginning,  and  nearly  the 
tame  end ;  yet  they  necessarily  diverge  into  varied 
»ths.  The  creation,  even  in  this  current  year, 
when  we  are  told  by  many  writers,  and  very  many 
nore  talkers,  that  poetry  is  dead  and  gone  and 
brgotten,  has  been  the  subject  of  three  poems, 
lleed's  "  Man  in  Paradise,**  is  the  more  abstruse 
ind  difficult  of  the  three,  dealing  with  terms  as 
rough  and  terrific  as  the  beasts  and  beings  that 
they  designate.  Howard's  "  Genesis*'  occupies 
the  medium  place,  after  the  manner  and  in  the 
jtyle  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  more  divergent,  and 
Df  course  the  world  will  say,  less  poetic;  but  this 
''*  Genesis**  contains  many  splendid  passage^•,  and 
"  Paradise  Lost* '  contains  many  heavy  pages,  and 
1  cumbersome  mechaiiism  in  its  '*  wars  of  the 
mgels."  Mich  ell's  "  Creation"  pursues  the 
course  that  he  had  marked  out  for  his  works  in 
"  The  Ruins  of  Many  Lands,"  and  had  followed 
in  "  The  Spirits  of  the  Past."  He  popularises 
science  in  his  poetry,  and  his  verses  narrate 
Important  and  scientific  themes  with  the  apparent 
facility  in  metre  and  rhyme  of  Childe  Harold. 
The  facility  in  either  case  is  not  real.  It  is  in 
both,  extreme  art ;  art  concealed,  which,  in  poetry, 
is  art  successful.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
majestic  march  of  great  poema  is  inconsistent  with 
the  employment  of  rhyming  verses,  and  this 
peculiarity  restricts  tho  pcfit  in  his  choice  of 
words.  A  metrical  arrangement  has  a  similar 
result ;  but  necessarily  the  restriction  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  second,  and  self-imposed  condition, 
which  Mr.  Michell  has  accepted  in  these  great 
poems.  It  is  a  question  with  many/  but  not  in 
our  opinion,  whether  any  advantage  equivalent  to 
its  labour  be  derived  from  this  second'  restriction 
in  poems  of  great  length.  We  have  no  doubt  on 
the  subject.  Blank  verse,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, falls  heavily  on  many  ears.     Rhyme  certamly 


is  not  essential  to  poetry,  and  neither  is  metre ; 
but  if  poetry  is  to  be  written  in  verses,  with  the 
hope  that  the  ideas  it  conveys  will  thus  more 
easily  be  remembered,  although  it  is  more  difficult 
to  forge  the  chain  with  these  double  links,  yet 
thereby  it  is  rendered  stouter.  Nobody  would 
expect  to  teach  little  children  hymns  in  blank 
verse,  with  the  ease  and  success  that  has  attended 
a  different  system  ;  or,  if  any  persons  expect  to 
accomplish  that,  they  might  try  to  put 

I  thank  the  goodnets  and  the  gran 

That  on  my  birth  have  smiled, 
And  made  me  in  these  Christian  dejs 

▲  happy  English  child 

into  blank  verse,  and  propose  the  enigma  for  a 
lesson  in  an  infant  school,  and  they  will  soon  be 
disappointed. 

Some  time  since,  in  London,  we  were  interested 
in  noticing  the  result  produced  by  a  street 
musician  and  his  little  boy.  The  latter  sung  Dr. 
Watts'  well  known  hymn,  accompanied  by  his 
father  on  the  violin :— 

Tliere  is  a  land  of  pare  delight, 

Where  saints  in  bliss  immortal  reign, 

In&nite  day  eicludea  the  night, 
Aud  holy  pleasnres  banish  pain. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  when  the  streets  of  London 
proper  are  solitary  aud  still ;  and  those  of  its  great 
suburbs,  in  all  directions,  are  densely  crowded ; 
and  in  one  of  these  thoroughfares,  where  much 
marketing  is  made,  amid  much  mu^io  and  many 
discordant  sounds,  the  little  boys*  hymn  attracted 
mure  attention,  and,  we  presume,  more  coppers, 
than  the  harp  and  the  viol  of  more  scientific  per* 
formers.  It  was  a  voice  from  scenes  remembered 
long.  It  spoke  to  the  old  of  youth  and  its  learn- 
ings. The  air  went  to  the  heart  like  the  whisper 
from  the  tomb  of  old  times,  and  the  verses  were 
'*  familiar  in  the  ear  as  household  words."  It  it 
scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the  same  words, 
in  the  most  exquisite  blank  verse,  would  have  so 
long  survived  in  many  minds. 

The  most  magnificent  passages  in  some  of 
Shakespcare*s  plays  have  left  a  geneial  impression 
on  a  multitude  of  minds ;  but  those  who  can 
repeat  tiiem  are  few,  compared  with  the  number 
who  remember  one  of  our  old  ballads. 

The  psalms  used  in  English  chapels  and  churches 
are  generally  paraphrases  on  the  psalms — heart- 
lessly diluted ;  and  they  do  not  supply  the  evidence 
that  is  possessed  in  Scotland,  where  the  version  in 
use  is  a  translation  of  the  original,  that  the  rhyme 
helps  the  memory ;  but  one  or  two  examples  will 
satisfy  a  Scotch  reader  of  the  facilities  supplied 
even  by  somewhat  rude  rhymes,  in  a  common  metre, 
to  the  memory.  We  take  one  quotation  from  the 
middle  of  a  psalm  : — 

For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heavea. 
I  Thy  faitbfnlness  is  nnto  all  generatioBi.  * 
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The  words  are  familiar  (o  the  luiud ;  but  certaiulj 
not  80  intimately  familiar  as  in  the  metrical 
version  in  use — 

Thy  word  for  ever  is,  0  Lord, 

In  heaven  settled  fiut. 
Unto  all  generations 

Thv  faitlifulnesi  doth  last. 

Another,  and  a  more  common  passage,  giving  the 
same  result: — 

God  ii  onr  refnge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  remoTed. 

In  the  other  version  the  words 


Ood  is  our  refnge  and  our  strength, 

In  straits  a  present  aid ; 
Therefore,  altbongh  the  earth  remove, 

We  will  not  be  afraid. 

Other  exiimples  might  be  quoted,  but  those 
from  the  Psalms  are  so  well  known  to  many 
readers  that  we  prefer  them  for  our  purpose, 
irhich  they  effectuallj  meet. 

The  three  volumes  written  by  Mr.  Michell 
present  many  peculiarities  in  common,  and 
-we  have  mentioned  one  of  them;  but  their 
style  is  different,  partly  from  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  subject  of  the  third  from  the  pre- 
vious volumes.  The  "  Ruins  of  many  Lands  " 
and  the  "  Spirits  of  the  Past "  belong  to  one 
class.  "  The  Poetry  of  Creation  "  has  a  dif- 
ferent topic,  and  it  is  handled  in  a  different 
manner.  It  necessarily  falls  into  scientific 
disquisitions,  and  their  skilful  management  is 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  triumphs  of  the 
poet.  When  "The  Spirits  of  the  Past"  was 
published,  it  %vas  noticed  in  this  magazine, 
but  we  may  extract  some  passages  to  show 
the  apparent  ease  and  freedom  wherewith  the 
vmter  moulds  his  words  into  verses — in  this 
respect  rivalling  the  author  of  "  Childe 
Harold,"  "  The  Spirits  of  the  Past "  is  really 
a  series  of  biographies  in  poetry,  or  of  scenes 
from  history.  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion  is  one 
of  the  military  heroes,  and  the  cast  wns  the 
scene  of  that  monarch's  ohief  exploits. 

LcL  where  a  Richard  leads  hie  fiery  bands  I 

Star- pointed  lances  gleaming,  banners  flying; 
Like  a  long  wall  the  hostile  anr.y  stands, 

The  Moelem  Moon  the  Christian  Cross  defying ; 
Now  mshing  spears  on  meeting  backlera  crash, 

And  some  **  Mahommed  I**  some  *'  St.  George  I"  are 
crying, 
HoraemeOt  like  whirlwinds,  against  horsemen  dash. 

There  peal  the  trampet« — ^yonder  groan  the  dying ; 
Confusion,  tortme,  g\ory,  all  are  here, 
Horror  and  grandenr,  in  that  scene  of  fear. 

The  structure  of  the  verse  closely  resembles 
the  Byronic  poems,  but  the  ideas  of  the  writer 
are  very  widely  different.  He  has  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  cold  darkness  that  settled  upon 
the  noble  poet's  mind,  and  made  his  genius  a 
burden  to  bear.  Some  of  his  lines  contain 
ideas  not  too  deeply  considered,  but  they  are 
exceptional.     The  invention  of  gunpowder  he 


calls  ''a  secret  &aught  with  Uood  and  woe," 
writing, 

Tet,  monk  of  mnrderous  fame!  since  time  began, 
No  deadlier  boon  thaa  thine  was  giren  to  man. 

This  is  the  view  naturally  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  it  is  not  corrects  Exactly  as  the 
invention  of  edge-tools  gave  to  main  superioritj 
over  his  rivals  of  the  brute  creation,  so  that  of 
gunpowder  placed  him  higher  still  in  that  nide 
fight,  and  will  clear  the  wilds  as  men  are  pre- 
pared to  occupy  them  from  the  animals  that 
would  oppose  their  progress.  The  slain  in 
battle  can  be  counted,  but  those  who  hare 
fallen  in  combat  with  the  beasts  are  perlisps 
more  numerous  than  the  dead  in  fights  betweea 
man  and  man.  The  invention  of  deadly 
weapons  gave  to  man  superiority  in  the  stiife. 
£veu  the  wars  of  nations  have  been  less  bloodj 
since  the  use  of  gunpowder.  Great  battles 
are  gained  or  lost  now  at  a  less  expenditure  of 
life  than  in  ancient  times;  and  we  presume 
with  much  less  pain. 

Julius  Csesar  is  selected  as  one  of  the  spirits 
of  the  past,  and  the  influence  of  Cornelia  oyer 
the  political  warior's  life  is  poetically  de- 
scribed. Cornelia  was  Cicsar's  first  wife,  and 
she  died  young.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Julia,  who  was  married  to  Pompey.  The 
rivalship  and  war  between  them  might  be 
naturally  supposed,  if  the  spirits  of  the  past 
are  cognoscent  of  the  transactions  on  earth,  and 
retain  their  old  feelings ;  to  distress  ConielijL 
So  when  Caesar  at  midnight  paced  beside  the 
Rubicon,  there  appeared  to  him  a  vision  in 
the  sky — 

Oh  I  never  flnom  bis  heart,  in  peace  or  war, 
The  image  of  his  firsi  dear  love  conid  die; 

Her  memory  beamed  upon  him  like  a  star, 
Warning  fro  ti  crime,  and  wooing  from  on  hi^ 

But  the  vision,  like  the  oracles  of  the  East, 
had.  a  double  meaning. 

No  word  the  vision  breathes:  it  did  notsmilfv 
But  met  pale  Caesar's  eager  straining  gase 

With  sweet,  sad  meaning  look,  and  sighed  the  wbSe 
Tears  falling,  and,  while  falling,  shedding  ran: 

The  shadowy  hand  towards  Rome  was  pointed'nov, 
As  warning  or  as  cheering ;  gloiy's  baji^ 

Or  death  miglit  wait  him. 

Caesar  interpreted  the  Avaming  of  the  phu- 
tom  in  accordance  with  bis  wish.  He  crossed 
the  Rubicon.  He  fought  Pharsalia.  He  oon- 
quered  Borne.     But  Cornelia  came  no  more. 

Though  still  his  heaii 
Hang  o'er  Cornelia's  tomb. 

To  the  last  hour — that  of  liis  assassination— 
CfDsar,  like  Napoleon  the  First,  deemed  himself 
the  child  of  destiny.  All  men  are  children  of 
destiny  in  one  sense,  although  his  opinion  of 
this  inheritance  gave  it  an  unbending  cba* 
racter.  The  following  is  a  bad  rendering  of 
three  words — simple,  and  yet  inexpressiblj 
sorrowful—"  Zi  tu  BruU."* 


THB  rasnr  or  cbbation. 
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TouelMd  to  the  heart,  no  more  regarding  life, 
He  g^and  and  murmared,  *'  Bratiis,  is  it  thoa?^* 

The  death  hour  of  Cornelia  is  beautifully 
described.     It  was  the  hour  that  cut  its  mark 
most  deeply  in  the  heart  of  Cesar. 
And  80  in  ktaaing  him  Cornelia  died, 

The  warm  of  heart,  the  beiiatiful,  the  yoang ; 
His  angaish  hard-browed  Cieaar  could  not  hide, 

Bat  by  the  beaateons  day  his  form  he  flang. 
How  gnef  will  bend  the  proad  and  stabbom  mind ; 

To  that  poor  cheek  hie  fervent  kisses  clung, 
As  if  the  wreck,  whioh  death  had  left  betiind, 

Could  heed  or  feel,  the  spirit  heavenward  sprang. 
Weep  for  the  loet !  blush  not,  stem  man,  to  weep, 
And  through  thy  stormy  life  her  memory  keep ! 

Ay,  in  the  battle-6eld  her  hand  shall  seem 

To  wave  thee  on  to  conquest  and  renown ; 
'Hid  toils  of  State,  and  power*s  too  feverish  dream, 

Cornelia's  eye  shall,  beaming  hope,  look  down : 
At  midolKbt  how  within  the  shadowy  tent, 

When  thy  pale,  musing  brow  may  wear  a  frowii, 
Thoughte  of  thy  early  loet  one  shall  be  sent— 

A  soft  bright  tide  all  harsher  thoughts  to  drown : 
War,  strife,  power,  splendour,  nought  shall  e'er  remove 
The  haunting  memory  of  thy  first  sweet  love. 

A  name  of  greater  fame  and  of  higher  worth 
than  Csesar^s  occurs  among  the  "  Hebrew 
Spirits."  The  life  of  Daniel  affords  materials 
which  the  poets^  have  not  used.  Neither 
common  nor  scriptural  history  presents  a  more 
wonderful  character,  or  a  purer,  amid  a  mul- 
titude of  temptations.  The  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  in  corrupt  courts  commanded  esteem 
and  trust  from  two  races  of  conquerors.  Tal- 
leyrand served  three  dynasties,  but  only  one 
nation,  by  the  frauds  of  diplomacy.  By  the 
force  of  honesty  Daniel  was  successively  the 
Premier  of  rival  kings  and  rival  nations.  He 
emerged  from  temporary  retirement  to  pro- 
claim the  destruction  of  Belshazzar  with  the 
Chaldean  empire,  and  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Persian.  The  facts  known  of  him 
are  sharp  outlines  which  a  poet  might  work 
into  a  picture  of  imposing  grandeur. 

Yision-beholder!  lapped  in  awful  trance, 
Far-piercer  of  the  depths  of  distant  time  I 

Boldly  thou  didst  'mid  fearful  shades  advance 
Pronouncing  doom  on  kings  in  words  sublime. 

Tet,  were  those  words  with  solveless  mystery  fraught, 
Boding  and  dkrk,  though  gorgeous  as  thy  clime, 

like  lightnings  sheathed  in  clouds,  ere  eyes  have  caught 
The  effhlgehce  of  the  flash ;  we  know  no  crime      ' 

That  cast  a  shade,  great  prophet^  on  thy  days: 

We  own  thy  godlike  mind,  admire  and  praise. 

Didst  thou  not  see  from  the  transcendent  h^ght. 

Shapes  of  the  air,  and  beings  not  of  earth  r 
And  bold  communion  with  the  Infinite? 

While  in  thy  soul  stupendous  thoughts  had  births 
Whether  we  view  thee  move  in  courts  of  kings, 

fearless,  august,  with  ^e  that  knew  not  mirth. 
Or  sweeping  far-off  time  on  spirit- wings, 

Deeming  what  others  prise,  as  nothing  worth ; 
Or  listening  Heaven's  dread  angel,  as  he  cried 
In  thunder-tones,  by  wild  Hiddekel's  tide ; 

The  *poet  penetrates  the  domestic  life  of  the 

past,  and  although  he  ofken  only  guesses,  yet 

he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  even  of  desert  and 

lonely  places.     The   doomed  and  wandering 

generation  of  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  could 

scarcely   have   domestic   enjoyment   in  their 

weary  life — ^yet    even    they  had    "joys  at 

pronused  times.'' 


Away,  acrots  the  wild,  yet  doomed  to  roam 

The  stony  dell,  the  sbrubless^  burning  plain, 
The  ark  their  temple,  and  the  tent  their  home^ 

Long  toiled  the  murmuring  tribes,  and  toiled  in  vain  i 
Strange  as  their  life,  yet  joys  at  timee  were  known— 

Th*  inspiring  hope  the  promised  land  to  gain. 
Converse  and  love,  parental  bliss  their  own. 

The  welcome  rest  when  o*er  the  march  of  pain, 
The  luxury  of  cool  fount,  and  shady  palm, 

And  mudic*s  spells  to  charm  at  evening's  calm. 

"  The  inspiring  hope  the  Promised  Land  to 
gain"  is,  however,  a  poetical  license.  The 
bitterness  of  the  doomed  tribes  consisted  pro- 
bably in  their  having  no  such  hope.  Far  down 
the  stream  of  time  the  Hebrews  met  the 
Pharoahs  and  their  hosts  again.  Last  time 
it  was  a  funeral  dirge.  This  time  it  is  a 
bridal  song ;  for  the  poet  celebrates  the  mar- 
riage of  Solomon  to  Pharoah's  daughter. 

They  come— not  as  of  old  their  fathers  came. 

Burning  in  wrath  to  crush  the  Hebrew  host. 
But  peace  and  friendship  wake  their  generous  flame ; 

Two  kings  will  meet— bright  Afric>  Asia's  boast. 
They  come,  like  stars  in  number,  or  the  leaves 

Rustlmg  to  winHs  on  some  wide- wooded  coast. 
And  each,  around  his  brow,  a  chaplet  weaves 

Of  those  sweet  flowers  young  L^ve  doth  prize  the  most  { 
The  thirsty  desert-gales,  in  passing  there 
Wonder  upon  their  wings  what  scents  they  bear. 

These  extracts  at  least  establish  the  pro- 
priety of  adding  to  the  restrictions  of  metre 
those  of  rhyme  in  this  case,  for  the  narrative 
flows  on  more  smoothly  and  in  a  not  less 
stately  course  than  it  could  have  taken  in 
blank  verse. 

The  ** Poetry  of  Creation*"  is  a  smaller 
volume  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  We 
consider  it  in  other  respects  superior  to  them. 
More  scope,  perhaps,  is  afforded  to  the  imagi- 
nation in  a  work  of  this  character  than  in  an 
historical  poem,  but  to  whatever  cause  the  . 
result  may  be  ascribed  its  existence  will  not 
be  denied.  The  author  has  not  distinguished 
his  work  by  bold  speculation  into  questions 
regarding  the  origin  of  matter  or  of  mind. 
He  adheres  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation 
according  to  our  usual  reading  of  its  terms. 
He  deals  chiefly  with  visible  topics;  and 
scarcely  ever  refers  to  points  of  doubt^  dis- 
putation. The  ideas  of  angels  or  their  actions, 
so  far  as  they  are  unrevealed,  are  not  em- 
ployed to  heighten  colouring  that  may  be  of 
every  depth  or  tint  without  borrowing  from 
the  imagination.  Dr.  Howard's  "  Genesis,^ 
for  example,  is  conversational  in  many  pas- 
sages. The  speakers  are  angelic.  Their  ideas 
are  perfectly  correct  according  to  our  standard, 
and  yet  the  disconrse  is  entirely  imaginative. 
We  take  an  interest  in  the  good  beings  who 
are  introduced  as  interested  in  us,  but  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  ever 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  this  **  Battle  of 
Life,"  far  in  advance  of  their  occurrence.  The 
existence  of  angels  engaged  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world  is  an  old  and  general  creed.     It  is 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  194.    London,  Chapman  and  Ilall. 
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allied  partiallj  to  the  marreUouB  regions  into 
which  men  have  always  sought  access.  It  has 
in  some  ibrm  been  peq)etuated  amongst  them 
from  the  beginning,  and  continued  to  haunt 
them  in  all  ages  and  lands.  It  is  also  a  strictly 
scriptural  doctrine,  a  matter  of  revelation,  to 
be  believed  by  all  who  accept  the  Scriptures 
for  their  guide.  In  the  "  Spirits  of  the  Past," 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  we  find 
it  in  many  passages.  Daniel  was  in  the  lion^s 
den.  The  famished  brutes  were  held  back  by 
some  strange  power. 

Look,  a  qaick  fla-^h  of  silvery  glorjr  beamed : 
Across  the  vaalt  did  some  bright  iris  spring? 
No|  ^twas  the  gaardiaa  adgers  waving  wing  I 

Cassar  was  at  his  last  hour,  unusual  fore* 

bodings  of  danger  struck  on  his  mind — 

Is  it  his  ^ardian  angePs  soft  alarm 

From  striving  to  the  last  to  shield  from  barm. 

"  Gethsemene  and  other  Poems,*^*  by  Thos. 
Gulland  Horton,  contains  one  poem,  and  that 
the  larger,  occupying  nearly  one  hundred 
pages  illustrative  of  this  opinion  which  we 
adopt;  but  the  nature  of  this  guidance  or 
interest  is  unknown,  and  speculations  upon 
that  point  are  chiefly  imaginative. 
The  guardian  never  leaves  the  man ; 

Bat  now  the  nnbai lowed  strife  begins, 
Evil  is  near  to  cant  its  ban, 

And  Good  the  victory  rarely  wins. . 
Tet  oft,  when  on  the  desperate  brink 
Of  some  great  crime,  ere  roan  may  8ii>k, 
The  angel  prays  and  strives  within 
To  hold  the  tempted  back  from  sin ; 
He  fails,  and  tears  celestial  flow ; 

Yet  shall  his-  prayer  at  times  succeed  | 
Then  his  warm  gUAliing  raptures  glow. 
To  have  turned  a  soul  from  death  and  woe : 

Etemitv  shall  shine  the  deedl 
The  guardian  oft,  unmarked,  unknown, 
Soothes  pain's  deep  «mart,  and  dangers  thrown 
Around  oar  path  will  dash  aside ; 
The  patriot  stemming  battle's  tide. 

The  poet  paints  the  angels*  labours  until  the 
end,  and  says : — 

But  when  the  Guardian  sees  that  Death 
Has  laid  his  cold  benumbing  fingers, 

On  all  that  once  had  burning  breatn, 
And  nought  of  earthly  beauty  lingers. 

Then  comes  his  task . 

Mr.  Michell's  description  of  the  Ascent  Iq 
Heaven  is  exceedingly  fine ;  and,  although  w 
have  marked  copious  extracts  from  other  pages 
of  this  volume,  yet  the  arrival  of  the  two  spirits 
at  the  gates  of  crystal  occupies  but  a  very  little 
space,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  passage  : — 

They  pass  the  stars  which  aeem  to  be 

A  fa'ider  up  imnlensity, 

And  from  its  top  of  burning  light, 

Ot  unimaginable  height^ 

Nt^'er  yet  dispUyed  to  mortal  sight, 

T'  ey  see  Heaven's  boundless  iaspar  walla, 

From  which  such  floodi  of  brilliance  falls, 

That  dazzling  suns  for  mortals  made 

Beside  their  sheen  would  look  but  shade. 

Though  soft  UA  light  of  gone -by  days. 

They  beam  and  melt  on  spirit's  gaze. 

The  gtttes  of  crystal  open  roll, 

*  1  vol.  pp.  270.    London,  Jadd  and  Glaaa, 


And  ai  the  aogd  tad  the  loal 
Flash,  like  two  sparkling  meteors,  thnwgh, 
Dread  giories  bursting  on  their  view, 
Harplngs  and  songs  of  joy  resound. 
To  welcome  to  celestial  ground 
A  child  of  that  far  star,  more  dear, 
More  prized,  than  any  other  sphere — 
A  child  whom  mercy' first  forgave, 
But  power  divine  alone  could  save. 
Open  the  casement  once  again, 
That  odours  from  her  native  glen. 
Brought  by  the  soft-mouthed  loving  gsle, 
May  cheer  hereensea,  ere  they  fail. 
Put  back  those  hKka  of  coal-black  hair, 
Which  shsde  a  brow  as  pure  and  fair 
As  pearl  which  neVr  hath  left  the  deep, 
As  thoughts  in  angel-breasts  that  sleep; 
Put  back  tboee  tresaes,  that  onoe  more 

Her  slowly-fading  eyes  of  blue 
May  wander  natun;*s glories  o'er, 

that  oft  had  raptured  childhood^s  view. 
There  is  a  living  freshness  'ronnda 

In  flowers,  and  fields,  and  trees,  and  fdontaioa, 

In  waving  wi>ods,  snd  breexy  monmaioi^ 
£*en  to  the  ether's  soft  profound. 
Which  says  death  claims  no  portion  there, 
His  seal  t6o»e  bright  things  do  not  bear, 
Renewed,  renewing,  joyoua  still. 
And  if  they  change  by  Gtid's  high  will, 
His  powertheir  beaufies  shall  rpmoold, 
Fur.yon.deep  (tky  can  nv'er  grow  uld, 
Badiaiice  must  ever  from  it  dow. 
Ami  life  «ud  yuuih  prevail  below. 

"  The  Poetry  of  Creation  **  starts  with  this 
announcement-^ 

The  world  was  not :  in  regions  far. 
Beyond  wtiereglori«»u<  sun  an  1  star 
Rose  afterwards  to  spangle  oV 
With  diamond  poinu  Ueavea'a  turquoise  floor, 
Sat  the  Eternal:  ruumt  Ih>miw 
Circle  on  circle—row  and  row 
The  angelic  banda  wete  cUaiug  bright 
•  *  m  # 

0  Uncreate !  the  mind  flies  back 

Through  vistas  of  a  million  yeara, 
And  droops  and  faints  upon  tba  bnek, 

Yet  still  one  Spirit--God  appean. 

And  then  confined  to   reveladon  and  to 
science  strictly,  the  author  mentions  pciat  afier 
point  of  those  grand  features  in  Creation  that 
strike  all  thoughtful  minds  with  wonder,  and 
clusters  them  together  in  groups  of  beantj; 
displaying  greater  power  in  these  descriptions 
than  can   be   done    bj  dreams  of  the  un- 
known or  of  the  unreal.    The  Milky  Way  has 
been  the  world's  wonder  in  creation  througli 
all  earth's  ages  and  generaUons.    Hov  come 
stars  to  be  so  thickly  set  in  that  arch,  that 
seems  bending  over  ub  in  clear  cold  nights, 
yet  gleams  more  brightly  and  apparently  nearer 
in  nights  that  are  not  cold  like  ours?    Is  it 
many  clusters  of  stars— or  somewhere  far  up 
and  away — very  far  off — an  unbroken  mass  of 
light  that  throws  its  beams  over  that  bow  in 
the  sky  ?     Astronomers  have  not  lereAled  lh« 
secret ;  for  still  above  or  behind  all  that  their 
instruments  have  resolved,  light  shines,  afford- 
ing evidence  that  worlds  over  worlds  stretch 
into  an  immensity  unimaginable  by  us.  There 
is  a  star 

One  of  that  ma89  of  stars  which  throw 

A  milky  lustre  thwart  the  skj, 
Carved  like  the  honter's  gnoefol  boir» 

And  tttretching  toward  infini^ ; 
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So  soft.  80  beantHii]  the  zone. 

As  if  some  hand  had  sprinkled  pearls 
Or  thers  gleamed  rich,  heads  seen  alone^ 
The  forms  too  glorious  to  be  shown — 

A  million  angels*  gem -decked  curls: 
One  of  the  lights  of  that  fair  band, 

But  burning  near  the  golden  rimf 

Where  stars  spread  scantier  and  more  dim. 
One  star  flashed  forth  at  Gh)d'a  command. 

The  lines  illustrate  the  course  pursued.  We 
have  no  speculation  regarding  the  age  of  our 
sun,  nor  the  mode  of  its  creation — or  strictly 
even  regarding  its  substance ;  and  more  poeti- 
cal, more  Scriptural  is  the  single  line,  the  last 
of  the  quotation.  But  the  surface  of  this  Sun, 
one  of  millions,  although  the  apparent  fountain 
of  our  light,  may  be 

Fair,  cool  as  earth,  may  smile  thj  globe, 
And  draped  in  Terdare^s  emerald  robes, 
With  bounding  rirers,  wooded  hills, 
And  islv  aeas,  and  nfoeo-lipped  rills, 
[ales  that  toy  with  honied  flowers, 


And 
And 


I  that  pipe  in  greenwood  bowers. 
This  probability  is  founded  on  the  opinion 
that  the  spots  on  the  Sun  are  openings  in  the 
girdle  of  clouds  which  surround  it;  and  that 
the  outer  stratum  of  these  clouds  is  magnetic, 
emitting  the  light  that  we  enjoy.  This  expla- 
nation admits  the  possibility,  and  therefore  the 
strong  probability,  that  the  sim  is  a  vast  globe  of 
matter  not  necessarily  different  from  our  own 
in  some  of  its  conditions,  but  vastly  different 
in  others,  for  the  supposition  carries  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  chjinging  seasons  and  no  night 
there.  In  reference  to  inanimate  objects  the 
author  introduces  many  beautiful  ideas,  in 
ohaste  and  classical  language.  To  him,  as  to 
aU,  the  moon  has  a  wondrous  beauty  in  its 
qniet|  still  path. 

Thou  ittoon  t  sweet  mistrtias  of  good ! 
Soothing,  while  hallowing  solitude} 
Now  rising  with  new  radiance  crowned. 
To  walk  for  erer  yon  profound ; 
What  unborn  millions  will  on  thee 
Look  from  the  waste,  the  pathleM  sea, 
Woo,  *neath  thine  influence,  fancj't  swa/, 
And  bless  thy  mild  and  calming  ray  I — 
Yet,  gentle  lady  of  the  skies  ! 

With  Whitest  flowers  around  thy  brow, 
And  tenderett  dreams  in  mildest  eyes, 

Sorrow  to  thee  will  love  to  bow. 
Thy  step  to  still  sloog  the  blue. 
Thy  besms,  if  smiles,  seem  tear-drops  too, 
Shed  down  all  gushingly  and  bright, 
Muking  more  mourDfnl  mourning  Nighty 
Yes,  in  white  vestments  thou  art  clad, 
To  8ho#  thy  stricken  heart  is  sad. 
Like  grieTing  vestals,  who  below, 
When  death  leaves  some  young  sister  low, 
Steal  on  and  weep  in  weeds  of  snow. 
0  Moon  I  thy  tale  thou  wilt  not  tell, 
But  in  thy  heart  thy  grief  must  dwell, 
Silently,  slowly,  feeding  there ; 
And  thou  must  move  sedate  and  fair, 
And  ofttimes  pine  and  fade  away. 
With  shrinking  orb  and  le^senin);  ray, 
Thrungn  the  long  cycle  of  thy  years, 
A  thing  of  beauty,  love,  and  tears. 

There  is  nothii^  startling  in  the  passage. 
The  reader  supposes  that  he  has  thought— 


or  he  may  have  thought — all  this  over  before. 
It  seems  so  natural  to  have  done  so.  And  this 
sympathy  with  the  common  mind  may  be  no 
smaU  element  of  success.  The  publie  ean 
derive  little  benefit  from  ideas  too  profound 
or  words  too  compound  for  anything  whatever 
to  be  seen  through  them.  Who  has  not  often 
felt,  as  expressed  in  the  first  line  of  the  next 
extract,  that  Eden  is  a  soothing  word  ?  Who  has 
not  sometimes  wished  that  a  fragment  of  the 
wreck  that  sin  made  had  coi^e  down  the 
waves  of  time  to  show  us  its  matchless  beauty  ? 
All  men  are  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures 
— ^perhaps  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have 
pictured  to  themselves  the  garden  that  was 
planted  eastward  in  Eden,  without  perhaps 
thinking  much  of  that  other  Eden* 

Eden — how  soothing-sweet  the  word! 
Like  music  in  our  childhood  heard. 
It  melts  into  the  soul,  and  seems 
An  angel-call  in  blessed  dreams. 
Ages  have  driven  their  iron  shenr 

Along  our  world,  and  tempests  black 
Have  withered  up  the  fresh  and  fair. 

Yet  still  the  yearning  heart  looks  back 
On  those  celestial  hours  of  prime. 

And  asks  if  ever,  ever  more. 
Amid  the  waste  of  coming  time, 

A  spot  will  bloom  on  earth's  feted  shore, 
Another  Eden,  where  our  fears 

Our  griefs  shall  take  tliem  winp  of  lightness, 
And  where  these  oft  sad-flowing  tears 

Shall  rain  themselves  awsy  to  brightness  ! 
Where  pain  will  be  a  memory  faint,    - 

Lost  in  the  hopeful  joyous  "  now," 
Nor  crime,  nor  passion,  live  to  taint 

The  whiteness  of  the  virtuous  brow  1 
Oh  1  blisful  Eden  !  while  we  dwell 
Upon  thy  glories,  ere  man  fell, 
We  woo  the  hope  our  souls  shsll  see, 
When  from  life's  chains  and  darkness  free, 
A  home  of  peace  and  joy,  like  thee. 

Dr.  Howard,  in  his  "Genesis,"  noticed  in 

our  last  number,  has  given  a  description  of 

that  other  Eden  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  a 

remarkable  work,  from  which  we  borrow  a 

few  lines : — 

The  streets  of  shining  ore  had  grateful  shade 
From  groves  of  life-trees,  that  full  harresta  yield 
Unfailingly  from  fertile  month  to  month. 
But  all  surpassing  waa  the  glorious  sun— 
The  tabernacle  oiGod,  and  His  abode— 
Whence  issued  streams  of  everlasting  life. 
Through  vinevard  suburbs  flowing,  and  rich  vales. 
A  prt-seiit  Gkxl  the  radiant  walls  confessed ; 
The  river  banks,  and  gardens,  and  sweet  delds 
The  walls  beyond,  full  of  the  light  of  God, 
Blazed  with  eternal  and  nnclouded  da}*. 
Sighing  and  tears  are  passed ;  blessing  resounds 
From  every  hill,  from  every  valley  praiae. 

Dr.  Howard  possesses  descriptive  powers  of 
a  high  order,  and  he  has  employed  them  care- 
fully in  this  passage  and  in  the  following,  and 
yet,  with  the  freer  scope  allowed  by  his  blank 
verse  we  do  not  consider  these  passages  more 
scientific  than  the  quotations  on  similar  topics 
from  Mr.  Michell,  who  has  placed  himself 
under  a  bond,  with  two  conditions;  but  the 
picture  of  vegetation's  rapid  progress  at  its 
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birth  in  the  subsequent  lines,  is  striking  and 

▼ivid : — 
Tb«  fniitfal  eroand,  impregned  with  toeming  life,    ■ 
Qaiv«red  and  straggled  in  the  mighty  birth ; 
For  as  the  apiry  crysUle  in  the  pool 
Under  the  prMsare  of  cold  northern  blasts 
Congeal,  and  rapidly  beneath  our  |aie 
The  icy  needles  grow ;  so  all  the  hills, 
Lsvels  and  glens,  down  to  the  rippled  edge 
Laved  br  Uie  rill,  nnnambered  grassy  blades 
Pat  forth,  and  qnioker  than  a  moment  changed 
The  shallow  face  of  nature  into  green. 
Each  herbelet  to  grow,  and  every  shrub 

^  To  branch,  and  leaf,  and  blossom  then  began. 

'  The  woodland  trailers  creepinir  up  entwined 
Mnjestic  stems,  impearled  with  giowhig  flowers 
Of  every  shape.    The  happy  plams  rnjoiced 
Ripe  com  full-eared  to  show.    The  lofty  trees, 
Their  laden  branches  graceful  spread  abroad 
Standing  alone ;  or  thickly  sprmging  up 
Above  the  dense  and  verdant  undergrowth 
Of  brakes  and  boshes,  interkoed  their  arms; 
No  seedlings,  bat  creations',  bearing  seed. 
On  everv  clime  Qod's  all-adoming  hand 
Dropped  golden  crowns  of  fruits  and  flowers  enwreathed 
Of  every  order;  wheresoever  He  marched 
The  living  pathway  crowded  into  life. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  plan  of  the 
"Poetry  of  Creation,"  because — as  the  name  im- 
plies— ^it  is  a  garland  of  verses,  not  celebrating 
merely,  but  reflecting  upon  the  beauties  of 
creation,  that  appear  to  every  eye,  and  now 
and  then  touch  every  mind.  As  a  poem,  it 
may  be  considered  the  chief  production  of  its 
auUior ;  and  it  is  one  of  those  volumes  that 
all  classes  will  read  with  pleasure,  and  all  may 
wish  to  have  read  extensively.  There  is  one 
passage  towards  the  end,  on  eloquent  argument 
for  immortality,  taken  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
death ;  but  we  can  only  copy  a  few  of  the 
closing  lines : — 

The  clay  is  there,  the  pale  white  brow, 
The  cheek  that  hath  no  roses  now, 
The  icy  fingers,  and  the  breast 
But  marble  in  nnbreathing  rest, 
The  lip  that  wears  its  smUes  no  more ; 

And  far  as  human  eye  can  see, 

Or  thought  can  judge  of  things  that  be, 
Mysterious  life  is  ever  o*er. 
The  tlower  hath  dropped  its  leaves  of  bloom, 
The  star  is  quenched  by  clouds  of  gloom. 
The  bow  hath  faded  from  on  high— 
And  thus  do  mortals  seem  to  die. 
Away !  it  is  not  truth — that  frame 

Is  but  the  seed  ye  cast  to  earth ; 
As  sure  as  burns  yon  solar  flame, 

**  'Twill  spring  ere  long  to  second  birth  :*' 
As  sure  as  spread  the  eternal  skies, 
Where  all  things  move  and  nothing  dies, 
That  soul  b  now  in  paradise  I 
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This  volume  will  be  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  by  those  who  seek  simplicity 
and  thought  in  poetry — and  into  whose  hands 
it  may  come.     It  consists  of  short  pieces,  but 
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many  of  them  are  of  gold.  The  most  vahisbW 
substances  are  ofben  found  in  the  smallest  bulk, 
and,  for  example,  the  following  lines  contam 
matter  enough,  if  skilfully  beaten  out,  to  oorer 
some  pages  :— 

Kever,  when  once  the  breeze  of  loye 
Hath  chosea  with  its  wing  to  moTs 
The  water's  nnsnspectmg  nretst, 
Never  wain,  by  night  or  day. 
In  still  September  or  leafy  Ifay, 
Shall  it  retara  to  former  rest 

The  poems  are  short,  but  they  convey  ma- 
terials for  several  novels,  and  deep  tbougfats 
into  the  inner  life  of  society — the  domestic  life 
that  hides  its  sorrow,  for  the  heart  knows  its 
own  bitterness.  The  hall  and  the  cottage  tells, 
in  a  few  beautiful  verses,  a  history  of  joy  and 
sorrow  that  might  be  worked  into  the  legiti- 
mate three  volumes.  "  The  Brothel's  Dreams" 
is  the  prettiest  tale  of  a  sin,  its  sorrow,  ^^ 
pentance,  and  home-fprgiveness,  that  we  re- 
member— somewhat  in  the  old  ballad  style  of 
poetry,  and  very,  very  true  to  nature. 

The  spring  comes  smiling  on  betimes, 
As  blithe  the  happy  day  to  crown; 

Red  swells  the  bud  upon  the  limei^ 
The  willow  wean  her  yeUow  down. 

The  thrush  takes  up  her  evening  strain, 
0*er  ringing  fisllowa  moonts  the  laik; 

The  primrose  atars  the  village  lane 
And  knolls  and  hollows  of  the  park. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweet  spring  sir. 
And  calmer  than  the  calm  bine  skiv. 

The  hopes  that  stir  the  happy  pair, 
llie  light  that  fills  the  lady's  eyes. 

The  lady  of  the  hall  loved  vainly,  and  ii 
she  wept  she  watched  the  daughter  of  the 
cottage  and  her  friend ;  somewhat  envied  tbsr 
happiness  ;  learned  their  story,  and,  as  she  wis 
dying,  she  determined  to  build  a  house  fe 
them,  and  insure  their  marriage  before  her 
death.  We  tell  the  story  clumsily,  bnt  it  is 
beautifully  told  by  the  poetress.  It  happened 
so,  and  then,  though  the  lady  died — 

Yet  traces  are  there  which  survive^ 

There  is  a  hearth,  a  houaehould  bsnd, 
Where  sweet  affections  grow  and  thrir^ 

The  fairer  for  the  planter's  hand. 
And  in  the  churcl^yard  lies  a  mound 

Thick  with  the  violets  of  the  spring. 
Wherein  a  holier  sleep  is  fbnnd,  ^  _ 

And  whence  shall  sprsad  a  brighter  wmg- 
Because  although  one  early  bknred 

Its  tender  fibres  could  dertroy. 
The  heart  within  could  make  its  wOe 

The  well-spring  of  anotli«r*s  joy. 

Wo  have  rarely  met  with  a  collection  of  nuw^ 
poems  of  so  gratifying  a  character,  unless  bj  sooe 
very  well  known  writer,  as  the  authoress  of  this 
volume  will  probably  become.  The  "Brotbers 
Dreams"  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
some  of  Tennyson's  poems.  Bnt  the  book,  ft<« 
the  beginning  to  the  conclusion,  bean  the  unmi*" 
takeable  imprint  ef  genius. 
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CHAPTER  XJIX. 
EuoKKiB  sprang  back  to  her  sister,  connnced  that 
abe  had  opposed  an  insnrmonntable  obstacle  to  the 
Major*9  wooing;  bat  so  great  is  the  power  of 
beauty    over  a  foolish,   of  gold  over  a  covetoas 
mind,  oppressed  with  a  conscionsness  of  debt,  that 
Von  B.uppel,  who  had  retired  into  a  comer,  foond 
tbe  eQterprise,  on  second  consideration,  much  more 
advantageous,  and  less  disagreeable,   than  at   the 
first  glance,  and  his  answer  to  every  objection  was, 
"  It  cannot  be  helped.     Well,  well ;  nothing  ven- 
ture, nothing  have.     Nobler  persons,  have  done 
macb  more  to  satisfy  the  caprices  of  a  woman,  and 
if  Hercules  spun,  you.  Major,   need  not  shrink 
from  keeping  guard.     The  Arsenal  isr remote  ;  no 
officers  approach  it.     I  can  arrange  for  it  to  take 
place  at  twilight ;  we  may  not  have  a  bright  moon- 
light night  just  at  present,  and  in  the  dark,   en- 
veloped in  a  cloak,  who  could  tell  the   difference 
between  a  Major  and  the  commonest  hound.    Cer- 
tainly, to  take  that  clown  into  oonfidence — ^that 
Bisberg — it  is  too  bad.      But  the  Prince,   and 
Eugenie's  wishes !      Besides,  he  is  a  nobleman. 
Much  depends  on  it,  so  it  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.     If  one  must  take  medicine,  it  is  best  to 
shut  one*s  eye's  and  toss  it  off  at  once."    FuU  of 
this  ignoble  resolution,  which  he  falsely  esteemed 
as  manly.  Yon  Ruppel  stepped   into   the  refresh- 
ment  room,  and    encountered    in  the  doorway 
Bisberg.  who  was  just  leaving  it.     In  the  dancing 
room  tbe  music  was  again  striking  up.     The  Ma- 
jor stopped  Leo  as  he  was  passing,  and  said,  with 
an  affectation  of  friendship,   "  Why,   Baronchen, 
whither  so  quick  P     It  is  full  of  dust  in  there,  and 
here  there  is  plenty  of  spirits.    Bemain,  and  take 
a  glass  of  punch  with  me.*' 

"  Herr  Major,"  replied  Leo,  nonchalantly,  "  I 
wear  no  epaulettes,  and" — 

"  Oh,'*  was  the  answer,  "  You  Ruppel  cannot 
object  to  the  society  of  one  that  has  been  honoured 
with  that  of  Prince  Ernst." 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Leo,  and  complied  with 
his  request. 

"Apropos,**  began  his  companion,  after  some 
casual  conversation,  "should  you  not  like  to  keep 
guard  tomorrow?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  laughed  Bisberg,  "  I  enjoyed 
that  honour  only  yesterday.** 

"  But  if  I  ask  you  to  do  me  the  favour." 
"You  P  How  can  my  doing  so  affect  you  P" 
"  I  will  arrange  everything.     Your  Captain  is  a 
friend  of   mine.     To-morrow,  one  of  the  Castle 
guard  will  be  reported  drunk.     You  will  take  his 
place ;  be  posted  at  the  Arsenal.     Your  turn  will 
be  from  six  to  eight.     I  will  relieve  you." 
"YouP" 

"A  joke,  friend;  but  your  word  of  honour  that 
ou  will  keep  it  a  secret  P** 


"  So  help  me  God,  on  my  honour." 

"  You  must  still  do  one  more  favour." 

"WhatP" 

"To  spend  your  time,  whilst  I  am  amusing  my- 
self by  acting  sentry,  with  my  sister." 

"  Most  willingly,  but  I  cannot  understand" — 

"  Hear  me  out,  do  not  reject  my  dressing  gown 
or  pipe,  which  Christiane  shall  fill  from  the  best 
canister ;  and  stretch  yourself — ^when  nobody  is 
passing — full  length  in  the  window,  just  as  if  it 
were  myself.     Will  you  ?" 

"  You  are  speaking  Hebrew,  Herr  Major.** 

"  The  day  alter  to- morrow  it  shall  be  transbited 
into  genuine  German.  After  a  few  mmutes  to 
eight  you  can  relieve  me,  and  then  all  will  be  as 
before ;  only  you  will  have  very  much  obliged  me." 

"  I  shall  be  most  willing  to  do  so,"  answered 
Bisberg,  "  If  I  may  flatter  myself  that  it  will  ren« 
der  you  rather  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
me.'* 

"As  to  that,  dear  Baron,"  replied  Yon  Buppel 
hastily,  "you  shall  find  that  I  can  do  anything  for 
my  friends." 

They  separated  mutually  satisfied.  Leo  has- 
tened to  Anna,  tbe  Major  to  the  card  table. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Heatkd  by  punch,  and  chilled  by  the  night  air, 
the  good  Major  caught  a  cold,  wluch  delayed  for 
a  few  days  the  performance  of  his  piece  of  knight- 
errantry  ;  so  that  the  time  was  allowed  to  come 
round,  when,  according  to  the  ordinary  routine,  it 
was  Bisberg's  torn  to  mount  guard.  The  oflioer, 
who  had  recovered  in  the  interim,  arranged  mat- 
ters according  to  his  promise.  Leo  was  to  hb  one 
of  the  Castle  guard,  which  remained  on  duty  from 
twelve  till  two,  and  was  to  be  posted  at  the 
Arsenal.  Eugenie,  who  had  been  informed  by 
Christiane  of  her  brother's  intention  to  accomplish 
the  required  adventure,  astonished  at  his  determi- 
nation, full  of  mischief  and  roguery,  awaited  the 
hour  of  six,  at  which  Bisberg  waa  to  be  relieved, 
and  the  grim  Buppel  to  take  his  place.  Anna, 
the  Kammerrathin,  and  Liebeding,  were  admitted 
into  the  secret,  and  watched — curious  spectators 
— behind  the  curtains.  Whilst  the  latter  were 
induced  by  malicious  enjoyment  and  ennui  to  sub- 
mit to  the  inconvenient  attitude  rendered  neces- 
sary  by  their  concealment,  Anna  was  animated 
by  a  pure  and  amiable  feeling— a  longing  to  see 
him  who  had  won  her  heart,  and  to  give  him  a 
stolen,  but  not  the  less  friendly,  glance. 

A  better  time  could  not  have  been  selected.  The 
Prince  had  departed  three  days  before ;  the  Colonel 
and  all  the  officers,  excepting  the  one  on  duty,  had 
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gone  earlj  in  the  morning  to  a  great  hunt ;  there 
was  no  fear  of  anj  interruption.  The  square 
around  the  Arsenal  was  almost  deserted  by  the  not 
▼ery  numerous  inhabitants  of  Nehrlingen,  far  from 
the  Castle,  and  surrounded  by  old  and  almost  impas- 
sable fortiScations,  only  one  dwelling,  that  of  the 
Major  and  his  sister,  adjoined  the  building.  Oppo- 
site, were  the  out  offices  of  the  Golonel's  house,  on 
either  side  gardens  and  high  walls.  A  short  dis- 
tance off  the  desert  space  was  lost  in  the  more 
inhabited  streets ;  no  untimely  mischance  was  to 
be  dreaded.  At  six  o'clock,  Risberg  marched  up 
with  his  conductor,  and  relieved  the  sentinel,  and 
then  paced  carelessly  up  and  down,  until  both  had 
departed.  His  falcon  look  soon  distinguished  a 
friendly  pair  of  eyea  opposiU ;  nor  was  the  dis- 
covery allowed  to  pass  unnoticed — for  one  fiery 
glance  after  another  was  directed  towards  the  en- 
vious curtains,  which  only  permitted  him  to  catch 
the  shadow  of  the  beloved  form.  The  Major  was 
entirely  forgotten^  until  that  officer  suddenly  stood 
before  him,  with  a  gloomy  brow,  though  he  ma- 
naged to  call  up  a  anule — "  Quick,  Herr  Baron/' 
he  whispered,  **  the  moment  is  favourable,  give 
me  your  helmet  and  armour." 

"  What  V*  replied  Leo,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  honour,  '*  surely  you  are  not  in  earnest  P" 

"Perfectly  so,"  persisted  Von  Kuppel,  "  throw 
your  cloak  around  me,  it  is  cursed  cold.  The 
helmet  does  not  fit  me,  it  is  much  too  narrow.  The 
strap,  however,  may  rectify  that.  Now  go  to 
Christianchen.  A  dressing  gown,  pipe,  and  genu- 
ine imperial  tea  await  you.  But  be  quite  quiet — 
do  you  hear  ?  And  do  not  forget  to  release  me 
at  a  quarter  to  eight.     Do  you  understand  P" 

"  Perfectly,  Herr  Major,"  answered  Le0|  and 
slipped  into  Yon  Euppel's  house.  Eugenie,  seeing 
her  lover  at  his  post,  struck  up  the  tune  of  the 
Sentinel,  and  Liebeding  asked  his  wife  affectedly, 
if  she  could  doubt  that  he  would  once  have  fol- 
lowed— nay,  would  even  now  follow — his  example. 
Anna,  meantime,  looked  anxiously  through  the 
panes  of  glass  towards  the  bel  Stage  of  the  Ma- 
jor's house,  and  watched  Frau  Christiane  receive 
Leo  formally  and  gracefully,  as  he  presented  him- 
self with  much  gravity.  She  brought  him  the 
dressing  gown  as  ceremoniously  as  if  it  had  been 
an  ermine  robe,  as  well  as  the  cap  and  ponderous 
pipe,  and  offered  her  strange  visitor  a  cup  of  tea 
before  placing  himself  in  the  window,  according 
to  agreement  He  accepted,  not  liking  to  refuse, 
the  Migor,  meantime,  pacing  up  and  down  beneath, 
with  gigantic  strides,  mnfiBed  up  to  his  chin,  the 
oarbine  under  his  arm,  balancing  the  hdmet  most 
elegantly  on  his  head,  and  creeping  into  his  sentry 
box,  like  a  snail  into  its  shell,  the  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  a  beggar  or  a  waggoner  in  the  dis- 
tance. His  ladylove  was  at  first  afraid  to  ap- 
proach the  window  for  fear  of  laughing  aloud. 
Aisberg  had  opened  his,  and  extended  himself  in 
front  of  it,  notwithstanding  the  coolness  of  the 
evening ;  reclining  there  just  as  Yon  Kuppel  was 
accustomed  to  do.    Eugenie  opened  hers,  and  the 


noble  sentry  very  nearly  presented  arms  to  the 
look  with  which  the  beautiful  girl  regarded  \m. 
Leo  politely  raised  his  cap,  as  she  rogueishl;  b6 
gan,  "  I  hope  you  are  well,  Major?" 

"Oh,  quite  charmingly  so,"  was  the  ansvet; 
"  I  feel  quite  comfortable  and  warm  with  mj  dres 
sing  gown  on,  and  would  not,  on  any  aocouat,  be 
on  guard  thu  cold  autumnal  evening,  hke  ibe  poor 
fellow  down  there;  but  it  just  suits  himr* 

<<  The  wretch  >*'  mumbled  the  Major,  betvecs 
his  teeth  ;  but  drew  consolation  from  another  a* 
couraging  look. 

"  It  is  late,  is  it  not.  Major  P"  she  again  uked. 

'*  I  really  do  not  know,*'  replied  Leo,  bloviB^ 

the  smoke  out  of  his  pipe  with  the  grsTitj  of  i 

Pasha:  "Sentinel!  what's  the  hour?"    Abiiur 

pill  for  the  officer. 

**  It  has  just  struck  half-past  six !"  he  grambM 
out,  angrily  and  impatiently,  then  crept  hack  imo 
his  box,  for  he  saw  a  respectable-looking,  corpole&t 
gentleman,  advancing  in  the  distance,  with  im 
steps,  and  making  direct  for  the  ArsensL  Leo^  is 
had  been  agreed  upon,  withdrew  behind  the  eor- 
tain.  Christiane,  partly  from  anger  at  herbrotker*! 
absurd  condescension,  partly  from  the  sanopDee 
caused  by  the  smoke  and  oold  air  which  Uevis, 
had  quitted  the  apartment,  and  Bisbeig  had  foil 
opportunity  silently  to  obserre  what  was  passi^ 
without.  The  corpulent  gentleman  adTaooed 
directly  to  the  sentinel,  who,  in  his  ooaccalneBt) 
was  unconscious  of  his  approach.  The  nokaon 
quickly  reached  his  box,  stared  for  a  sMneit, 
much  to  the  Major's  displeasure,  and  then  retieated, 
evidently  disappointed.  Buppel,  leassored  at  tk 
sight  of  an  entirely  unknown  face,  cried  out  as* 
grily,  "  What  do  want.  Sir ;  back,  or**— 

"Pardon  me,  Herr  Dragoon,  I  am  a  stnuiger; 
have  been  misled  by  the  darkness,  and  infoimauoB 
apparently  false" — 

"Take yourself  out  of  this,  then,  at  oott," 
growled  the  Major. 

"  I  seek  my  nephew,  the  Baron  Von  Ri^" 
continued  the  corpulent  provincial ;  "at  the  bar- 
racks I  was  directed  to  the  main  guard,  theaee  to 
the  dastle  guard,  where  I  learnt  that  my  nephev  vs 
posted  at  the  Arsenal.  My  impatience  would  aot 
allow  of  my  waiting  until  he  was  reliend. 
Having  in  former  times  been  acquainted  with  tk 
town,  I  found  my  way  here,  but  only  to  enoosBter 
a  strange  facOi  Wher^  then,  is  the  Banm  f  or, 
perhaps" — 

"Silence!  I  say;"  growled  the  Mijor. J^ 
know  nothing  of  your  nephew.  Padi  /oandf 
off'— 

"  Halloh,  sentinel !  how  can  you  treat  s  straoser 
so  rudely  P"  asked  Leo  from  the  window,  "belter 
at  once  tell  the  truth.  Herr  Yon  Biaherg.  I  » 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you,  that  ^  ^'^  ^ 
under  the  necessity  of  placing  the  Baron  awtf 
arrest  for  a  few  hours,  on  account  of  some  brtaca 
of  discipline.  To-morrow  ho  shaU  be  set  at  liberty, 
on  your  account,  in  order  to  wait  on  yoa." 
"My  Leo!  my  nephew!*'  lamented  the  wwi 
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<'  whom.  Sir,  har9  I  ilie  honour  of  addrassing  ? 
Ganuot  I  see  him  to-night  ?" 

'*  I  am  Major  Von  Euppel,'*  coolly  answered 
Leo. 

"  Zounds  !'*  angrily  exclaimed  his  repreaentati?e 
beoeatb  the  folds  of  his  cloak. 

Leo  continued :  "  You  cannot  see  your  nephew 
to-night,  Herr  Yon  Bisberg.  Strict  orders  have 
been  issued  by  the  Duke,  that  none  of  the  young 
man's  relations  should  be  albwed  an  interview  with 
him  of  more  than  an  hour's  duration,  without  the 
minister's  permission." 

"  Lnpossible !"  exclaimed  the  uncle,  fokiing  his 
hands. 

"  If  your  presence  he^e  were  known,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  severe  voice,  "  you  would  he  conveyed 
home  under  an  escort.  Go,  therefore,  at  once  to 
Lindengart,  and  put  up  at  the  Qolden  Stag.  I 
will  send  him  to  you  in  the  morning.'* 

"  Ah  !  Herr  Major,"  exclaimed  the  nobleman, 
already  in  the  act  of  departing ;  "  how  can  I 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  goodness  ?  I  will 
away  immediately.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  I 
may  rely  on  your   word.      My  Leo"—* 

'*  You  shall  see  him,  please  God,"  said  Leo,  in 
conclusion  ;  bowed,  and  stepped  back. 

The  uncle  hastened  away,  as  if  for  his  life. 

"What  have  you  been  about?"  puffed  out  the 
Major,  as  he  saw  Eugenie  at  the  window,  '*  to 
play  the  bailiff  with  your  uncle  ?" 

"  Thank  your  stars  that  he  did  not  recognise 
me  in  the  dressing  gown,"  answered  Leo  saucily; 
*'  then  all  would  have  been  discovered." 

"  The  fellow  is  right,  and  must  be  possessed," 
growled  Yon  Ruppel  to  himself,  then  continued 
aloud,  "now  come  and  relieve  me," 

"  Grod  forbid !"  was  the  answer,  "  it  has  only 
jost  struck  seven,  and  you,  yourself,  fixed  a  quarter 
to  eight  as  the  hour." 

"  It  is  cursed  cold,"  he  replied,  enraged,  "  and 
if  the  old  fool  were  to  go  back  to  the  Castle 
guard" — 

"Fie!  Major,"  continued  Risberg,  "don't  be 
abusive.  The  old  fool  is  my  uncle  !  You  need  fear 
nothing ;  I  know  him,  he  is  already  full  speed  on 
his  way  to  Lindengart,  in  order  to  avoid  coming 
into  collision  with  the  Duke." 

"Cursed,  cursed  position  !"  mumbled  Yon  Rup- 
pel to  himself,  while  Eugenie  struck  up  Mozart's 
"  Non  pii^  andria,"  playbg  fortissimo,  and  singing 
at  the  pitch  of  her  beautiful  voice.  "  Heavenly 
girl  I"  he  ecstatically  exclaimed,  "  who  would  not 
for  thy  sake  gladly  enjoy  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
more  in  the  night  air  on  an  autumn  evening  F*' 

"  What  are  you  saying,  my  dear  Major  P"  mis- 
chievously asked  Leo,  who  fancied  that,  by  the 
light  in  Eugenie's  room,  he  could  distinguish 
Anna's  form  behind  the  curtain,  and  the  wildness 
of  whose  spirits  was  thereby  increased. 

"Nothing,"  shouted  Von  Ruppel,  angrily,  "but 
that  you  are  to  be  silent.  I  see  a  shadow  moving 
towards  us." 

As  it  drew  near,  the  Mf^or,  from  his  sentry 


box,  distinguished  the  clattering  oi  spurs.  An 
officer !  He  listened  in  silent  fear,  and  concealed 
himself,  until  the  near  approach  of  the  figure  left 
him  no  choice.     "  Who  goes  there  P"  he  growled. 

"  A  friend !"  answered  the  stranger,  who  must 
have  been  seeking  the  sentinel,  for  he  called  out 
again,  "your  best  friend,"  and  threw  himself  on 
the  Major^s  neck,  he  being  entirely  incapable  of 
resistance.  Ruppel  was  dumbfoundered,  powerless 
to  interrupt  an  outburst  with  respect  to  himself, 
which  was  quite  audible  to  Risberg,  and  as  fol- 
lows :  "  At  length  I  see  you  again,  Leo,  my  true 
friend ;  and  the  sight  Ms  me  with  joy.  Your 
troubles  are  almost  at  an  end ;  mine  are  over.  I 
have  just  arrived.  Propriety,  and  the  forms  of 
society,  forbid  my  hastening  to  my  bethrothed ; 
but  nothing  shall  prevent  my  at  once  embracing 
you.  After  many  inquiries,  I  have  at  last  found 
you  fulfilling  an  unworthy  office,  but  even  here  you 
shall  know  my  happiness.  The  noble  Prince 
forgives  and  rewards  the  guilty.  The  rough  Rup- 
pel, whose  many  acts  of  violence,  and  late  ill 
treatment  of  you,  is  not  unknown  to  the  Duks^ 
ceased  yesterday  to  be  Major.  I  am  appointed 
his  successor,  and  carry  in  my  pocket  an  order  for 
his  pension  and  dismissal,  which  will  be  announced 
to  him  to*morrow,  by  the  Adjutant.  Rejoice  with 
me. 

"  Qo  to  the  devil,  with  you !"  thundered  forth 
the  enraged  Yon  Ruppel,  pushing  aside  his  as- 
tonished informant,  and  stepped  forth  like  a  giant, 
"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speaking  P  that 
I,  myself,  am  the  Major  ?  And  as  for  you,  villain'* 
— looking  threateningly  towards  Leo's  window — 
"  for  whom  I  am  keeping  guard— wait,  wait  1" 

"  Have  you  gone  mad,  soUlier  P"  asked  the 
stranger,  "  or  what  is  this  P" 

"  Abominations !"  roared  the  Major,  "  I  will 
be  avenged.  Once  relieved,  you.  Sir,  shall  know 
how  far  I  can  send  a  bullet.  Relieved,  and 
Risberg  shall  find  it  no  trifle  to  deal  with  me." 

"  Where  is  he  P"  asked  the  other  officer,  in  a 
loud  and  decided  voice,  "  and  once  for  all,  who  are 
you?" 

"  Halt  1"  meantime,  shouted  the  M^jor,  to  a 
person  who  rushed  past,  but  was  still  forcibly  held 
back  by  tbe  stranger ;  "  let  rae  go,"  he  cried  be- 
side himself — "  there  he  is  off  with  my  dressing 
^wn  !  let  me  loose !  relieved !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  P"  asked  a  new  comer,  the 
Adjutant.  A  gleam  of  light  from  Eugenie's  win- 
dow fell  on  Ruppel's  face.  "  The  Major,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  in  such  a  position  !" 

Yon  Ruppel,  now  tamed  by  a  feeling  of  shame, 
recovered,  in  a  slight  degree,  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  stated  that  the  Baron  Yon  Risberg  had  been 
taken  ill  on  guard  ;  he  had  given  him  leave  to 
return  home,  and  had  himself  taken  that  important 
post  until  he  should  be  relieved. 

"  Koble  and  generous,  Herr  Major,"  answered 
the  Adjutant,  "  and  makes  me  the  more  regret  that 
— but  how  is  this  P  You  are  the  very  last  person 
I  expected  to  find  here,  Herr  Yon  Schirmeok  I" 
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"  Schirmeek  !*'  cried  Eugenie  from  the  windovr, 
thrown  off  her  guard  by  the  surprise,  '*  look,  look, 
I  am  not  mistaken  !     His  voice — it  is  he." 

*'  Schirmeek  ?''  questioned  the  astonished  Anna, 
hastening  to  the  spot. 

"  Herr  Yon  Schirmeek  V  screamed  the  Kam- 
merrathin. 

<*Tlie  noble  Herr  Von  Schirmeek!**  croaked 
Liebeding;  and  the  astonished,  delighted,  happy, 
newly  appointed  Major,  looked  up  with  an  excla- 
mation of  joy,  and  gazed  in  surprise  through  the 
darkness  into  the  clear,  bright  space,  which,  like  a 
glory,  surrounded  his  beloved. 


CUAPTER  XV. 

Next  morning  the  soldiers  rejoiced  at  the  news, 
which  soon  circulated,  of  Ruppel's  dismissal ;  the 
town  wondered  at  the  story  of  his  acting  sentinel, 
which  had  become  public,  at  hb  humanity,  and  at 
the  inexplicable  disappearance  of  Risberg,  who  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  As  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  Castle  guard,  his  time  for  astonish- 
ment came,  when,  just  before  they  were  to  be 
relieved,  a  young  dragoon  walked  into  the  guard 
room,  and  sat  down  by  the  fire  as  if  quite  at  home 
there,  allhough  nobody  knew  him.  "Who  are 
you,  countryman?"  asked  the  sergeant,  in  a  rough 
voice. 

The  young  man  cast  up  his  blue  eyes,  and 
calmly  replied,  "  What,  Herr  Commandant,  do  you 
not  know  me  P  I  am  the  Baron  Von  Risberg.  I 
have  taken  care  that  the  necessity  for  my  having  a 
little  rest  should  be  imparted  to  you,  in  order  that 
you  might  not  be  more  severe  on  me  than  on 
others.  I  had  yesterday  a  sharp  attack  of  illness, 
and  therefore  withdrew  for  a  short  time,  convinced 
that  my  so  doing  would  not  be  attended  by  any 
evil  consequences,  and  now  respectfully  report  my- 
self ready  for  service." 

The  non-commissioned  officer  and  men  listened 
wiib  open  mouths  to  this  jargon,  looked  at  each 
other,  and  were  all  convinced  that  he  was  entirely 
unknown  to  them,  and  was  doubtless  some  impos- 
tor or  wag,  or  else  crazy.  The  sergeant,  there- 
fore^ decided  at  once  on  going  to  the  fountain 
head,  and  having  the  whole  affair  sifted.  The  sol 
dier  unhesitatingly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  followed 
him.  The  Captain  of  his  company  was  no  less 
amazed  on  seeing  the  stranger,  the  second  Major 
wondered,  but  the  Colonel,  who  was  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  officers,  and  to  whom  he 
was  brought,  instead  of  evincing  any  surprise,  said 
quite  calmly,  *'  What  nonsense  is  this  going  on  in 
the  garrison  ?  Is  the  sergeant  on  guard  at  the 
Castle  not  quite  right  in  his  head  f  The  dragoon 
here  present  is  no  other  than  the  Baron  Yon  Ris- 
berg, I  pledge  you  my  honour,  gentlemen,  and 
whichever  of  the  soldiers  ventures  to  doubt  the 
fact  shall  be  placed  under  arrest.  That  is  de- 
cided." 


Risberg^s  oondactor  turned  away  ia  astonisb. 
ment,  and  went  off  without  him,  the  Goload 
having  desired  him  to  remain.  The  offioen  eoi- 
templated  the  stranger  in  silent  amazemeat— witli, 
however,  the  exception  of  Schirmeek,  who  em- 
braced him.  "Welcome,  noble  hrother,'*  he 
cried,  "  Yon  must  now,  with  the  GdooePs  per- 
mission, come  away  with  me." 

Their  commander  nodded  assent,  as  gncionsly 
as  his  iron  face  would- allow,  and  Albert  eondncled 
his  friend  to  Eugenie's  apartment,  where  the  old 
Von  Risberg  was  sitting  with  the  ladiesi  mid 
zealously  narrating  to  them  all  that  had  paned. 
**  Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  he  said,  as  they  entered, 
"  allow  me  to  present  to  you  the  true  I^.  If 
you  observe  him,  as  he  gracefully  kisses  yoir 
hands,  yon  will  pardon  my  horror  on  hearing  the 
Duke*8  decision.  I  was  then  oonfioed  to  the 
house  by  an  attack  of  gout,  but  wrote  to  him  to 
submit  and  trust  to  the  united  effects  of  tisie  ud 
my  efforts ;  I  sent  money,  letters  of  reeomsieBdi- 
tion,  and  my  blessing,  but,  feeling  confident  thit 
he  was  safe  at  Nehrlingen,  awaited  the  end  of  tke 
harvest  and  vintage,  before  setting  out  to  see,  lad 
bring  him  good  tidings  from  court  Meuvhik, 
my  letters  had  all  b^n  received  and  aaswered. 
The  graceless  boy  having  all  the  time  seat  to  take 
his  place,  and  represent  him,  a  true  frie&d,  tk 
gay  young  Sellon,  a  Doctor  of  Kedieine,  who  hid 
just  returned  from  the  University,  was  quite  m- 
known  to  the  public,  and  ready  for  any  folly,  ko 
had  a  ladylove  in  one  of  the  neighbouring statei 
He  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  see  and  satisff 
her,  before  she  could  have  heard  the  report,  tbats 
lady  was  the  original  cause  of  his  diagraee,  it, 
and  set  out  secretly,  whilst  Sellen  joined  the  ser- 
geant in  command  of  the  recruits,  who  had  Bis- 
bcrg's  name  in  his  list,  but  had  never  seeo  hin. 
He  was  to  arrive  in  eight  daya,  and  reliefe  his 
friend,  but  was  taken  ill,  and  wrote  repett- 
ediy,  without  however,  coming.  In  hisstnd 
came  Prince  Ernst,  who  started  on  seei^; 
the  unknown  Risberg ;  but  too  sensible  notto  sas- 
pect  something  extraordinary,  privately  obtaiaed 
an  explanation  from  Sellen,  when  the  doctor^ 
goon  confessed  all  to  the  magnanimous  PriDoe,vho 
reproved  him  for  his  boldness,  but  loved  him  bt 
the  sacrifice  his  attachment  to  his  Iriead  had  ia- 
duced  him  to  make.  He  promised  to  obtain  the 
Baron's  pardon,  that  it  should  be  gra&ted  soon; 
in  fact,  at  once.  The  Duke  would  cone  hiwelf 
to  Nehrlingen,  review  the  troops,  and  anaooioe  to 
Rifcberg  his  restoration  to  his  former  poaitioD.  ^ 
carry  on  the  deception  any  longer,  was  thenfae 
impossible,  and  Sellen  must  immedtalely  iafon 
his  friend  of  the  necessity  of  his  iostaally  ooaiaf 
to  take  his  place,  and  await  the  Duke,  who  wi^ 
at  any  moment  take  it  into  his  head  to  visit  m 
town.  Leo,  who  had  recovered,  bat  wa$^ 
lingering,  deUined  by  the  fetters  of  lore  and  ha 
father-in-law's  hospitality,  mustered  oonnge,  « 
the  receipt  of  SeUen'a  letter,  and  hastened  to  Im- 
dengart,  where  it  was  arranged  that  the  aieto^' 
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pHosis  should  Ue  place.  Immediatelj  after  the 
absurd  Bcene  in  front  of  jonr  honse,  I  gallopped 
thither,  fearing  some  new  caprice  of  his  Serene 
Highness,  found  my  nephew,  and  was  astonished 
at  his  having  preceded  roe.  Everything  was 
explained ;  the  boy  confessed,  and  added  that  he 
had  already  sent  a  brother  of  the  host's  beautiful 
daughter,  who  was  then  on  leave,  in  his  carriage, 
with  a  note  to  summoa  his  representative.  I 
scolded  the  young  man,  who-  had  just  succeeded 
in  appeasing  me,  when  Sellen,  in  dressing  gown  just 
as  I  had  seen  him  at  the  window,  drove  up  in  Lbo's 
chariot.  Explanation  after  explanation.  Noise, 
joy,  and  laughter.  Gottlieb  had  found  his  Baron 
wandering  about  the  streets  in  that  strange  cos- 
tume, and  quickly  carried  him  away.  Leo  was 
speedily  dressed  in  his  friend's  uniform  and  the 
Major's  cap,  and,  provided  with  Prince  Ernst's  let- 
ters, which  had  been  left  in  Sellen's  hands,  in 
order,  when  the  proper  time  should  arrive,  to 
explain  everything  to  the  Colonel,  disarm,  and 
dispose  him  to  favour  his  Highness's  wishes,  this 
morning  he  drove  to  the  town,  leaving  our  con- 
federate in  the  country,  where  he  was  to  await 
some  plain  clothes,  and  endeavour  to  ward  off  the 
consequences  of  his  audacity.  My  nephew  re- 
ported himself  to  your  father,  young  lady,  and  the 
rest  is  easily  imagincH.'*  The  undo  remained 
puffing  and  Mowing  after  his  unusual  efforts.  Leo 
stood  blushing  before  the  ladies.  Schirmeck  led 
Eugenie  towards  him,  who  curtsied  most  gracefully, 
as  she  said :  "To  your  condescension,  Herr  Baron, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  life  and  honour  of  my 
intended  bridegroom.     Accept  my  thanks,  and*' — 

Leo  smilingly  laid  his  finger  on  her  lips,  and 
replied,  "  I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  exactly 
know  for  whom  I  was  suffering,  therefore  no 
thanks  beautiful  lady — beautiful  bride  elect,  if  I 
have  rightly  understood  you." 

*'Yes,  quite  soT  cried  Albert,  joyfully,  and 
passed  his  arm  round  her  waist;  the  noble 
Prince's  intercession  and  my  rank—  his  gift — have 
won  her  father's  consent,  and  obtained  for  me  the 
treasure  which  I  have  for  years  longed  to  call  my 


"  For  years  !*'  whispered  Liebeding,  in  a  sub- 
dued voice,  to  his  wife,  "Why,  Victorchen,  did 
you  ever  remark  anything?" 

The  Kammerrathin's  lips  curled  contemptuously. 
aa  she  critical^  answered,  "  Don't  be  such  a  fod, 
Liebeding.  Love  scmttows  are  not  thought  of  at 
the  card  table,  nor  has  a  husband  anything  to  say 
to  them,** 

He  .was  obediently  silent.  Titus  tumbled  head 
over  heels  between  the  uncle's  feet,  and  in  front 
of  the  lovers.  The  deserted  -Anna  hastened  into 
the  kitchen,  that  she  might  be  able  to  impute  the 
tears  which  stood  in  her  eyes,  to  that  abominable 
smoke.     She  was  thinking  of  the  fugitive  Sellen. 


CHAPTERXYL 
Could  the  good  Anna  only  have  seen  the  mis- 
chievous dragoon,  as  he  lay  in  complete  negligS, 
but  still  enveloped  in  the  Major's  dressing  gown, 
in  the  window  of  the  Golden  Stag,  watching  for 
the  arrival  of  Gottlieb,  who  had  been  sent  for 
clothes,  and  chatting  to  Salmchen,  who  sat  as  on 
the  evening  before  described,  peeling  potatoes. 

"  Never  trouble  yourself,  my  little  daughter," 
he  said,  pinching  her  cheek,  "  whether  my  name  be 
plain  Severin,  or  Severin  so  or  so,  or  the  Baron 
von  Risberg — as  you  fancy.  'Tis  all  the  same  to 
you  whether  I  am  a  volunteer,  deserter,  baron, 
tailor,  or  fop — so  long  as  I  am  all  thine  own. 
You  see  I  have  dressed  myself  in  most  domestic 
style,  and  go  about  in  such  a  dressing  gown  as 
even  your  rich  papa  himself  does  not  wear.  From 
a  night  cap  to  a  spouse  is  but  a  step,  my  little 
doll ;  and  we  will  love  each  other  so  firmly  and 
truly,  that  not  the  Major,  nor  even  the  host  of  the 
Stag  shall  be  able  to  separate  us." 

'*  Hum,'*  laughed  the  maiden  saucily,  and  some- 
what petulantly,  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
secret  which  was  so  carefully  preserved  by  Sellen 
and  her  brother ;  "  Hum — it  is  nothing  to  the 
Major,  my  father  would  only  laugh  at  me,  but  you 
had  better  take  care  of  the  Miller's  Tobias  1" . 

"  The  Miller's  Tobias  !"  asked  Sellen,  as  if  in 
astonishment ;  "  Your  lover,  or  perhaps  betrothedP" 
Salmchen  nodded  assent ;  secretly  laughing. 
"  Oh,  you  faithless  one !"  continued  he  of  the 
dressing  gown.  "  Have  I  for  thy  sake  discarded 
both  needle  and  sword,  to  be  driven  from  the  field 
by  a  floury  miller  ?  Do  not  laugh,  I  shall  read  yon 
a  severer  lecture,  when  on  the  cMauade,  where  your 
glance,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles  off,  will 
dassle  my  eyes  like  the  sun.  What  is  sparkling 
there  ?  Are  they  outriders  attending  some  travel- 
ler of  rank,  or P" 

Salome  looked  out,  and  said :  **  Oh,  see  !  dear 
Sir!  there  are  carriages — three — ^four — five — with 
postillions,  and  numbers    of   horses^-cuirassiers 

gallopping  around  them " 

"  The  Duke !"  cried  Sellen  in  delight.  "  Just 
in  the  nick  of  time !  Hurrah !" 

"  The  Duke  I  the  Duke !  Make  way  !'*  was  the 
cry  in  the  streets,  and  the  children  were  driven 
into  the  houses. 

A  quiet  looking,  unomamented  carriage,  preceded 
the  rest,  in  which  sat  Prince  Ernst,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes.  He  started  on  encountering  Sellen's 
friendly  greetings  and  drew  up. 

"  My  God  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  Sellen,  what  are 
you  doing  here,  and  in  such  a  costume  ?'* 

"  A  dressing  gown,  your  Serene  Highness^"  was 
the  answer;  "  which  prevents  my  waiting  on  you 
at  the  door  of  your  carriage." 

'*  Good  heavens,"  continued  the  Prince,  "  such 
coolness — is  the  other  then  already  there  P" 

"Yes!  yes!  Gracious  Sir,'*  cried  Sellen, 
joyously. 

The  Prince  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction,  and  as 
he  drove  quickly  past  Risberg's  friend,  pointed  to 
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the  cbain  of  hills,  which,  at  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  Lindengart,  formed  the  boundary.  The 
splendid  cortege  of  tiie  Bnke,  his  court,  and 
guards,  drore  by  immediately  afterwards.  Sellen 
allowed  it  to  pass,  like  a  ruler,  relying  on  his  in- 
cognito, then  gaily  received  the  brave  Gottlieb, 
who  made  his  appearance  with  the  wished  for 
clothes,  changed  his  dress,  and,  returning  into  the 
room,  said — 

"  Dear  Gottlieb,  meet  discreet  of  dragoons,  take 
care  of  the  dressing  gown,  and  convey  it  to  the 
new  Herr  von  Risberg,  that  it  and  the  cap  may  be 
restored  to  the  owner,  with  my  best  compliments. 
Now,  farewell,  and  yon,  too,  Salmchen,  whose 
faithlessness  drives  me  over  the  border!  farewell  f 

He  rushed  away  as  if  in  despair,  stuffing  his 
pockethandkerchief  into  his  mouth,  to  smother  his 
laughter,  and  then  made  for  the  boundary. 

She  looked  after  him  for  some  time  thoughtfully, 
and  almost  sadly,  then,  half  ashamed  and  half 
curious,  said  to  her  brother,  "  Tell  me,  Gottlieb, 
was  he  really  a  tailor,  and  would  he  seriously  have 
married  me  ?" 

*'Tou're  a  goose;  the  gentleman  is  a  man  of 
rank !"  was  the  not  very  polite  answer ;  "he  was 
only  bantering  with  you,  for  a  word  from  him  would 
have  won  any  ten  ladies  in  the  town." 

She  replied  by  a  slight  and  angry  stamp  of  her 
little  foot,  passed  her  apron  over  her  face,  and  ran 
to  the  window,  which  the  miller's  son  was  Just 
passing— 

"  Good  evening,  Tobias  !"  she  cried,  **  it  is  a 
long  time  since  I  have  seen  you ;  what  is  the 
reason  P" 

•*  Hum,"  said  the  youth,  smiling,  as  he  stopped 
and  twisted  about  his  hat,  "  You  have  long  played 
with  me,  you  mischievous  thing !  I  will  not  come 
until  you  give  me  leave  to  speak  to  your  father.'* 

*•  What  if  I  do  so  now,  Tobias  P"  she  answered 
with  an  enticing  smile  ;   and  Tobias  went  in. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
Two  bridal  pairs  were  seated  at  table  in  the  Co- 
lonel's house.      The  Hajor  von  Schirmeck  and 


Eugenie,  the  Forstmieatei*  Leo  v«l  Eisbeif  «d 
his  Adeline.  Adeline's  father.  Loo's  mother,  kii 
uncle,  Liebeding,  hia  wife,  and  the  host  woe  ill 
enjoying  themselves  together.  Across  the  iticit 
the  late  Major,  his  slater,  and  household  were  de* 
parting  to  seek  a  shelter  in  an  almost  mined  fim- 
house  from  the  raee  oC  hia  erediton.  The  gty 
party  wished  him  all  bappinees,  to  every  riitsou 
soul  peace,  and  the  fulfilment  of  its  most  eanMit 
desires.  Anna,  as  before,  aeoaped  linim  the  rooa, 
and  haatened  to  hide  her  silent  somnr  at  \k 
dresser.  She  soon  felt  her  eyes  closed  by  t  pw 
of  hands,  and  a  oomio  falsetto  voice  eichujDed  ii 
her  ear — 

"  Can  yon  guess,  beloved,  who  I  am  ?" 

Her  eyes  were  released,  and  she  was  ameied  it 
finding  herself  in  Sdlen's  arms.  She  shrirbi 
and  almost  fainted.  The  scream  broagbt  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  from  the  dining  roon. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  P*'  demanded  the  CoM's 
harsh  voice,  as  he  entered  first — 

"  Another  wedding,'*  answered  SeUea,  pStj  nd 
unabashed,  whilst  Anna  pressed  her  stfopted 
father's  hand  pleadingly. 

«  Sellen  P"  cried  Leo'a  uncle,  •Bcferinr  lee 
himself.  And  the  rest,  recalling  a  eertaio  eene 
with  a  sentry,  greeted  the  long  absent  one  with  t 
friendly  smile. 

*'  I  carry  the  Duke's  amnesty,  nay  erea  en  ep* 
pointment  as  member  of  eoanci),  in  mj  pocket," 
said  Sellen  to  the  Colonel,  whflst  Leo  and  Seiur- 
meek  were  embracing  him.  *'  I  shall  set  sp  n 
establishment  in  Nebrlingen,  and  adLToafora 
housekeeper." 

The  Goloners  heart  was  softer  on  that  day  tba 
usual.  Midnight  had  not  arrived  when  SeretiB, 
over  the  last  bottle  of  champagne,  reoeircd  pe^ 
mission  to  go  through  with  Anna,  in  six  montiis' 
time,  a  ceremony  similar  to  the  one  whidi  M 
that  day  been  solemnised.  "Do  year  best  to  keep 
her  long,"  he  said,  •?  you  eould  net  find  itetff 
wife,  she  is  an  obedient  child,  an  exedleat  boos^ 
keeper"— 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  general  fo0l>  vi 
Severin  joyously  embraced  his  betrothed  bride. 
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DB«  Donne. 
Two  days  after  Dr.  Donne  had  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
was  left  alone  in  a  room  where  he  had  been  dining 
with  Sir  Robert  Drury  and  a  few  companions.  Sir 
Robert  returned  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
found  his  friend  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  and  so  altered 
in  his  countenance  that  he  could  not  look  upon  him 
without  amasement.  The  Doctor  was  not  able  for 
some  time  to  answer  his   questions,  what  had  be- 


fallen him.  But  after  a  long  and  perplexing  fv^ 
at  last  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  ditadfal  risioo, 
since  I  saw  you.  I  have  seen  my  dear  wife  p« 
twice  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  hisr 
hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and  a  des^  ^^  ^ 
her  arms.  This  I  have  seen  since  I  saw  jwl 
To  which  Sir  Robert  answered,  «  Surely,  Sir,  jw 

*  Matter  of  Um  Forait 
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liaye  slept  since  t  went  out,  and  tbis  is  the  result 
of  some  melancholy  dream,  which  I  desire  you  to 
forget,  for  you  are  now  awake.**  Donne  replied,  "I 
cannot  be  more  certain  that  I  now  live,  than  that 
I  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  am  as  sure 
that  at  her  second  appearing  she  stopped,  looked 
me  in  the  face,  and  yanisbed**  This  was  in  1612, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  at  the  moment  of 
this  apparition  Mrs.  Donne  was  confined  prema- 
turely of  a  dead  child ;  but  the  mother  lived. 

MB.  SCOTT. 

This  gentleman  was  a  physician  liTing  at  Nor* 
wich.  He  had  retired  from  his  practice,  having 
acquired  a  handsome  fortune  by  it.  He  was 
advanced  in  life,  and  being  of  a  deeply  religious 
turn  of  mind,  it  was  his  daily  habit  to  retire  to  his 
study  at  certain  hours  for  the  purpose  of  medita- 
tion and  prayer.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
became  suddenly  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
supernatural  being,  who,  addressing  him  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  audible  voice,  announced  to  him  that  he 
must  prepare  to  die.  He  asked  when  it  was  to 
take  place  P  The  spectre  replied,  "  this  day  year  /** 
and  immediately  Tanished. 

Mr.  Scott  instantly  communicated  the  circum- 
stance to  his  family,  on  whom,  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  made  a  deep  and  painful  impression.  He  himself, 
indeed,  was  the  least  affected  of  any  of  those  In- 
terested ;  for  so  habitual  had  it  been  with  him  to 
contemplate  the  certainty  sooner  or  later,  of  such 
an  event,  that  at  his  age  he. considered  it  miglii 
happen  any  day.  The  announcement,  therefore, 
was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  salutary  warning ; 
and  without  altering  his  mode  of  life,  which  had 
always  been  that  of  an  eminent  Christian,  he  main- 
tained his  cheerful  demeanour,  and  neither  showed 
nor  felt  any  uneasiness  as  to  the  result.  As  the 
time,  however,  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of  his  family 
and  friends  increased ;  and,  in  concert  with  himself, 
it  was  arranged  that  he  and  Mrs.  Scott  should 
take  a  journey  to  London,  setting  out  on  the  very 
day  named  by  the  spectre. 

On  that  morning  Mr.  Scott  rose  at  his  usual 
hour,  in*  excellent  health  and  spirits.  After  break- 
fast, whilst  preparations  were  making  for  his 
departure,  he  retired  to  his  study  as  usual,  and 
after  spending  a  few  minutes  in  devotional  exer- 
cises, he  ordered  the  coach  to  be  got  ready.  At 
that  period  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  was  a  very 
formidable  undertaking ;  even  the  stage  coaches 
making  two  day^  of  it.  As  Mr.  Scott  was  to  travel 
in  his  own  carriage,  it  was  intended  to  occupy 
three  or  four  days.  Everything  being  ready,  he 
took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  family  and 
friends;  and  having  handed  his  wife  into  the 
carriage,  had  his  foot  on  the  steps  to  follow  her, 
when  he  suddenly  fell  back  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and 
instantly  expired  without  a  sigh  or  groan. 

The  father  of  the  writer  of  this  account  was 
living  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Scott,  (who  was  his 
guardian)  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  ;  and  the 
writer  has    frequently    heard  him  mention  the 


circumstances,  which  were  well  known  at  Norwich 
a  the  time  (about  80  years  ago,)  being  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Pomfret,  and  published  in  a 
volume  of  poetry  by  that  writer. 

LOBD  TYBONE  AND  LADT  BBBISTOBD. 

These  noble  personages  were  born  in  Ireland. 
They  were  left  orphans  in  their  infancy,  to  the 
care  of  the  same  person,  by  whom  they  were  both 
educated  in  the  principles  of  deism.  When  they 
were  each  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  fell 
into  yery  different  hands.  The  person  on  whom 
the  care  of  them  devolved,  used  every  possible 
endeavour  to  eradicate  the  erroneous  principles 
they  had  imbibed,  and  to  persuade  them  to  embrace 
the  revealed  religion,  which  they  refused.  Their 
arguments  were  insufficient  to  convince  them, 
though  they  were  powerful  enough  to  stagger  their 
former  faith.  Though  now  separated  from  each 
other,  their  frienaship  remained  unalterable,  and 
they  continued  to  regard  each  other  with  a  sincere 
and  fraternal  affection.  After  some  years  had 
elapsed,  and  they  were  each  of  them  grown  up, 
they  made  a  solemn  promise  to  each  other,  that 
whichever  should  first  die,  would,  if  permitted, 
appear  to  the  other,  to  declare  which  religion  was 
most  approved  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

Lady  Beresford  was  shortly  afterwards  addressed 
by  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  to  whom,  after  a  few 
years,  she  was  married.  But  no  change  in  condi- 
tion had  power  to  alter  her  friendship  for  Lord 
Tyrone.  The  families  visited  each  other,  and  often 
spent  more  than  a  fortnight  together.  A  short 
time  after  one  of  these  visits.  Sir  Marcus  remarked, 
when  his  lady  came  to  breakfast  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  her  countenance  was  unusually  pale, 
and  bore  evident  marks  of  terror  and  confusion. 
He  inquired  anxiously  after  her  health ;  she  assured 
him  she  was  well,  perfectly  well.  He  repeated 
his  inquiries,  and  begged  to  know  if  anything  had 
disordered  her  P  She  replied  no,  she  was  as  well 
as  usual.  "  Have  you  hurt  your  wrist  ?  have  you 
sprained  it  P*'  said  he,  remarking  a  black  ribbon 
bound  round  it.  She  replied,  "  No,  she  had  not  ;*' 
but  added,  "  let  me  conjure  yon.  Sir  Marcus,  never 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  my  wearing  this  ribbon ; 
you  will  never  more  see  me  without  it.  If  it 
concerned  you  as  a  husband  to  know  it,  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  conceal  it  from  you.  I  never  in 
my  life  denied  you  a  request ;  but  of  this  I  must 
entreat  you  to  forgive  me  a  refusal,  and  never  to 
urge  me  further  on  the  subject.**  "  Very  well,  my 
Lady,**  said  he,  smiling,  "  since  you  so  earnestly 
desire  me,  I  shall  inquire  no  further.** 

The  conversation  here  ended  ;  but  breakfast  was 
scarcely  over,  when  Lady  Beresford  inquired  if 
the  post  was  come  in  P  She  was  told  it  was  not.. 
In  a  few  moments  she  again  rung  the  bell  for  her 
servant,  and  repeated  the  inquiry,  "  Is  the  post 
come  in  P*'  She  was  told  it  was  not.  "  Do  you 
expect  any  letters  P**  said  Sir  Marcus,  "  that  you 
are  so  anxious  respecting  the  coming  of  the  post  ?** 
"I  do,**  she  answered,    "I  expect  to  hear  « that 
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Lord  Tyrone  is  dead.  He  died  last  Tuesday,  at 
four  o'clock.**  •*  I  never  in  my  life,"  said  Sir 
Marcus,  "  believed  you  superstitious ;  but  you  must 
have  had  some  uneasy  idle  dream,  which  has  thus 
alarmed  and  terrified  you.'* 

At  that  instant  a  servant  opened  the  door,  and 
delivered  to  them  a  letter  sealed  with  black.  "It 
is  as  I  expected,**  said  Lady  Beresford,  "  he  is 
dead!"  Sir  Marcus  opened  the  letter.  It  wtis 
from  Lord  Tyrone's  steward,  and  it  contained  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  master's  death  on 
the  Tuesday  preceding,  at  the  very  hour  Lady 
Beresford  had  specified.  Sir  Marcus  entreated 
her  to  compose  her  spirits,  and  to  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  not  to  make  herself  unhappy. 
She  assured  him  she  felt  much  easier  in  her  mind 
than  she  had  done  for  some  time  past,  and  added, 
**  1  can  communicate  to  you  intelligence  which  I 
know  will  prove  welcome.  I  can  assure  you  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  I  am  soon 
to  have  a  son."  Sir  Marcus  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  that  pleasure  that  might  be  expected, 
and  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  felicity 
he  should  experience  from  such  an  event,  which  he 
had  so  long  ardently  desired. 

After  a  period  of  some  months.  Lady  Beresford 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  She  had  before  been  the 
mother  of  two  daughters*  only.  Sir  Marcus  sur- 
vived the  birth  of  his  son  little  more  than  four 
years.  After  his  decease,  his  lady  went  out  little 
from  home.  She  visited  no  family  but  that  of  a 
clergyman,  who  resided  in  the  same  village,  with 
whom  she  frequently  passed  a  few  hours ;  the  rest 
of  her  time  was  entirely  spent  in  solitude,  and  she 
appeared  for  ever  determined  to  banish  all  other 
society.  The  clergyman's  family  consisted  of  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  one  son,  who,  at  Sir  Marcus's 
death,  was  quite  a  youth.  To  this  son,  however, 
she  was  afterwards  married,  in  the  space  of  a  few 
years ;  and  the  manifest  imprudence  of  such  a  con- 
nexion, so  unequal  in  every  respect,  was  but  too 
well  deprecated  by  all  her  friends. 

The  event  justified  the  expectation  of  every  one. 
Lady  Beresford  was  treated  by  her  young  husband 
with  neglect  and  cruelty,  and  the  whole  of  his 
conduct  evinced  him  to  be  the  most  abandoned 
libertine,  utterly  destitute  of  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  humanity.  To  this,  her  second  husband. 
Lady  Beresford  bore  two  daughters.  Afterwards, 
such  was  the  profligacy  of  his  conduct,  that  she 
insisted  on  a  separation.  Tbey  parted  for  several 
years ;  when,  so*  great  was  the  contrition  he 
expressed  for  his  former  ill  conduct,  that  won  over 
by  his  supplications  and  promises,  she  was  induced 
to  pardon,  and  once  more  reside  with  him  ;  and  was, 
after  some  time,  made  the  mother  of  a  son. 

A  month  after  that  occurrence,  being  the 
anniversary  of  her  birthday,  she  sent  for  Lady 
— ,  of  whose  friendship  she  had  long  been 
possessed  ;  and  a  few  other  friends,  to  request 
them  to  spend  the  day  with  her.  About  noon, 
the  clergyman  by  whom  she  had  been  baptised, 
and  with  whom  she  had  all  her  life  maintained  an 


intimacy,  cam'e  into  the  room  to  in^niie  after  W 
health.  She  told  him  she  felt  perfectly  well,  tad 
requested  him  to  spend  the  day  with  her,  it  being 
her  birthday — "for,"  said  she,  *'I  am  fortj. 
eight  this  day."  «  No,  my  lady,"  said  the  dergf. 
man,  "  you  are  mistaken.  Your  mother  and  mjidf 
have  had  many  diaputea  concerning  your  age^  sod 
I  have  at  length  diaoovered  I  am  right.  Happea- 
ing  to  go  Lkst  week  to  the  pariah  yon  were  bora  in, 
I  was  resolved  to  pat  an  end  to  my  doubts  bj 
searching  the  register ;  and  I  found  that  yoa  are 
forty-seven  this  day." 

'*  You  have  signed  my  death  warrant,"  said  ibe, 
"and  I  have  not  much  longer  to  live;  I  mast, 
therefore,  entreat  you  to  leave  immediately,  as  I 
have  something  of  importance  to  aetUe  before  I 
die." 

When  the  clergyman  had  left  Lady  Beresford, 
she  sent  to  forbid  the  company  coming ;  aad  at  tlie 

same  time  to  request  Lady and  her  eldest  aoa, 

of  whom  Sir  Marcus  Beresford  was  father,  aad 
who  was  then  about  twelve  years  old,  to  come  to 
her  apartment.  Immediately  upon  their  arrinl, 
having  ordered  her  attendants  to  qoit  the  rooa, 
"  I  have  something  to  commnnicate  to  you,  bebn 
I  die,"  said  she,  "an  event  whioh  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. You,  my  Lady,  are  no  stranger  to  thefiiead- 
ship  which  subsisted  between  Lord  Tjnm  and 
myself.  We  were  educated  under  the  aame  no^ 
in  the  same  principles — those  of  deism.  Wka 
the  friends  into  whose  hands  we  aflervaida  fell, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  us  to  embrace  the  revealed 
religion,  their  arguments,  though  insuffideat  to 
convince  us,  were  powerful  enough  to  shake  oar 
faith,  and  to  leave  us  wavering  between  the  tvo 
opinions.  In  this  state  of  perplexing  doaht  aad 
uncertainty,  we  made  a  solemn  promise  to  eadt 
other,  that  whichever  should  happen  to  die  fint, 
would,  if  permitted  by  the  Almighty,  appear  to  tlie 
other,  to  declare  which  rdigion  was  most  aeeeptaUe 
to  Him.  Accordingly,  one  night,  when  Sir  Kaieai 
and  myself  were  in  bed,  I  awok^  and  diaoorend 
Lord  Tyrone  sitting  by  my  bedside.  I  screawd 
out,  and  endeavoured  to  awaken  Sir  lAarcu,  bat 
in  vain.  '  For  Heaven's  sake.  Lord  Tpouc,*  slid 
I,  <  by  what  means  or  for  what  purpose  came  jtn 
here  at  this  time  of  night  P'  <  Have  you  then  foi^ 
your  promise  ?'  said  he ;  '  I  died  kst  Tuesdar,  it 
four  o'clock,  and  have  been  permitted  by  tie 
Supreme  Bemg  to  appear  to  you,  to  assnre  y» 
that  the  revealed  religion  is  true,  and  the  onlj 
religion  by  which  you  can  be  saved.  I  am  (^^ 
suffered  to  inform  you  that  you  are  now  with  child 
of  a  son,  who,  it  is  decreed,  shall  many  d; 
daughter.  Not  many  years  after  his  hirth  Sr 
Marcus  will  die,  and  you  will  many  again,  »Qd  to 
a  man  by  whose  ill  treatment  you  will  be  "^"^ 
miserable.  You  will  bring  him  two  daughten*  uw 
afterwards  a  son,  in  child-l^  of  whom  you  fill  at, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  your  age.* 

"•Just Heaven!'  exclaimed  I,  'and  caim^l 
prevent  thisP  'Undoubtedly,  you  may,'  wm"«J 
he;  'You  have  free  agency,  and  may  prereat  it  w 
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bj  resisting  eTery  tempUtion  to  a  second  marriage. 
But  yonr  passions  are  strong ;  yon  know  not  their 
power ;  hitberto  you  haye  had  no  trial,  nor  am  I 
permitted  further  to  tell  yon.  Bat  if,  after  this 
warning,  yon  persist  in  your  infidelity,  your  lot  in 
another  world  wUl  be  miserable/  'May  I  ask,* 
said  I,  '  if  yon  are  happy  P*  '  Had  I  been  otherwise,' 
said  he,  '  I  should  not  hare  been  permitted  to 
agpear  to  yon.'  '  I  msy  thence  infer  that  you  are 
happy  P'  He  smiled.  '  But  how,'  said  I,  '  when 
morning  oomeS)  shall  I  be  convinced  that  your 
appearance  thus  to  me,  has  been  real,  *  and  not  the 
mere  phantom  of  my  own  imagination  V  *  Will  not 
the  news  of  iny  death,'  said  he,  '  be  sufficient  to 
eonTinoe you f  'No,'  returned  I,  'I  might  have 
had  saoh  a  dream,  and  that  dream  accidentally 
come  to  pass.  I  wish  to  have  some  stronger  proof 
of  its  reality.'  '  You  shall,'  said  he,  waving  his 
hand.  The  bed  curtains,  which  were  of  common 
velvety  were  instantly  drawn  through  a  large  iron 
hoop,  by  which  the  tester  of  the  bed,  which  was 
of  an  oval  form,  was  suspended.  '  In  that,*  said 
be,  '  you  cannot  be  mistaken,  no  mortal  could  have 
performed  this.'  'True,'  said  I,  'but  sleeping, 
we  are  often  possessed  of  far  greater  power  than 
awake.  Though  awake,  I  could  not  have  done  it, 
asleep  I  might.  I  shall  still  doubt.'  He  then 
said,  '  you  hare  a  pocketbook,  on  the  leaves  of 
which  I  will  write ;  you  know  my  handwriting  ?' 
I  replied,  *  yes.'  He  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  one 
side  of  the  leaves.  'Still,'  said  I,  'in  the  morn- 
ing I  may  doubt  that,  though  awske  I  could  not 
imitate  your  hand,  asleep  I  might.*  '  You  are 
hard  to  believe,*  said  he ;  '  I  must  not  touch  you, 
it  would  injure  you  irreparably ;  it  is  not  for  spirit 
to  touch  mortal  flesh.*  '  I  do  not  regard  a  small 
blemish,' sud  I.  'Hold  out  your  hand.'  I  did 
so,  and  he  touched  my  wrist.  His  hand  was  'as 
cold  as  marble.  In  a  moment  the  sinews  of  my 
arm  shrunk  up,  and  every  nerve  withered.  'Now,' 
aaid  he,  '  whilst  you  live,  let  no  mortal  eye  behold 
that  wrist ;  to  see  it  would  be  sacrilege.'  He 
stopped.  I  turned  to  him  again,  but  he  was 
gone  1 

"  During  the  time  I  was  conversing  with  him,  my 
thoughts  were  perfectly  calm  and  collected ;  but 
the  moment  he  was  gone,  I  felt  chilled  with  hor- 
ror,  and  a  cold  sweat  came  over  me ;  every  limb 
and  joint  shook  under  me.  I  endeavoured  to 
awaken  Sir  Marcus,  but  in  vain ;  all  my  efforts 
vere  ineffectual.  In  this  state  of  agitation  and 
horror,  I  lay  for  some  time,  when  a  flood  of  tears 
eame  to  my  relief,  and  I  dropped  asleep.  In  the 
morning  Sir  Marcus  rose  and  dressed  himself  as 
usual,  without  perceiving  the  state  in  which  the 
curtains  remained.  When  I  awoke,  I  found  Sir 
Marcus  gone  down.  I  arose,  and  having  put  on 
my  clothes,  went  into  the  gallery  adjoining  our 
apartment,  and  took  from  thence  a  large  broom 
(such  a  one  as  in  great  houses  is  frequently  used 
to  sweep  the  comers)  with  the  help  of  which,  I 
then  with  diflSoulty  took  down  the  curtains ;  as  I 
imngined  their  extraordinary  position  would  ezeite 


the  wonder  of  the  servants,  and  occasion  inquiry, 
which  I  wished  to  avoid.  I  then  went  to  my 
bureau,  locked  up  the  pocket  book,  and  took  out 
a  piece  of  black  ribbon,  which  I  bound  round  my 
wrist.  When  I  came  down,  the  agitation  of  mind 
in  my  countenance  was  too  visible  to  pass  long 
unobserved  by  Sir  Marcus.  He  instantly  remarked 
my  confusion,  and  inquired  the  cause.  I  assured 
him  I  was  perfectly  well,  but  informed  him  Lord 
Tyrone  was  dead ;  that  he  died  on  the  preceding 
Tuesday,  at  the  hour  of  four,  and  at  the  aame 
time  entreated  him  to  drop  inquiry  respecting  the 
blaok  riband  which  I  bound  round  my  wrist.  Ha 
kindly  desisted  from  further  importunity,  nor  did 
he  ever  after  imagine  the  cause.  You,  my  son, 
as  had  been  foretold,  I  brought  into  the  world, 
and  in  little  more  than  four  years  after  your  birth, 
your  father  died  in  my  arms.  After  this  malan* 
choly  event,  I  determined,  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  avoiding  the  dreadful  sequel  of  the  pre* 
diction,  to  give  up  every  pleasure,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  my  days  in  solitude.  But  few  can 
endure  to  remain  in  a  state  of  sequestration.  I 
commenced  an  intercourse  with  one  family,  and 
only  one ;  nor  could  I  then  s^e  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  afterwards  resulted  from  it.  Little 
did  I  imagine  that  their  son,  their  onfy  son,  then 
a  mere  youth,  would  prove  the  person  destined  by 
fate  to  cause  me  unhappiness.  In  a  few  yean  I 
ceased  to  regard  him  with  indifference.  I  en* 
deavoured  by  every  possible  means  to  conquer  a 
passion,  the  fatal  consequences  of  which  (if  I 
should  ever  be  weak  enough  to  yield  to  its  im- 
pulse) I  too  well  knew ;  and  fondly  believed  I 
should  overcome  its  influence ;  when  the  evening  of 
one  fatal  day  terminated  every  effort  of  fortitude,  and 
plunged  me  in  a  moment  down  that  fatal  abyss 
I  had  long  been  meditating  how  to  shun.  He  had 
frequently  been  soliciting  his  parents  to  allow  him 
to  go  into  the  army,  and  at  length  obtained  their 
permission,  and  came  to  bid  me  farewell  before  his 
departure. 

The  moment  he  came  into  my  room,  he  fell 
down  on  his  knees  at  my  feet,  and  told  me  he  was 
miserable,  and  that  I  alone  was  the  cause  of  it.  That 
moment  my  fortitude  forsook  me.  I  gave  myself 
up  for  lost,  and  considering  my  fate  as  inevitable, 
without  further  hesitation  consented  to  an  union, 
the  immediate  result  of  which  I  knew  to  be  misery, 
and  its  end  death.  The  conduct  of  my  husband, 
after  a  few  yeara  were  past,  amply  warranted  my 
demand  for  a  separation.  I  hoped  by  this  means 
to  avert  the  fatd  sequel  of  the  prophecy.  But 
won  by  his  repeated  entreaties,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  pardon,  and  once  more  to  reside  with 
him,  though  not  until  after  I  had,  as  I  supposed, 
passed  my  forty  seventh  year.  But,  alas !  I  have 
heard  this  day,  from  indisputable  authority,  that  I 
have  hitherto  lain  under  a  mistake  with  regard  to 
my  age :  that  I  am  but  forty-seven  this  day.  Of 
the  near  approach  of  death,  therefore,  I  entertain 
not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  I  do  not  dread  its 
arrival.      Armed   with  the   sacred    precepts  of 
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Ctawliitii^»  I  OM  iMet  the  king  of  teiron  with- 
out dismay ;  and,  without  a  tear,  bid  adieu  to  the 
r^ons  of  mortality  for  ever. 

"  When  I  am  dead,  as  the  necessity  for  its  oon- 
oealroent  closes  with  my  life,  I  wish  that  you,  my 
Lady,  will  unbind  my  wrist,  take  from  thence  the 
black  ribbon,  and  let  my  son,  with  yourself  behold 
it."  Lady  Beresford  here  rested  for  a  few  mi- 
nntea ;  but  resuming  her  eon?ersation,  she  intreated 
her  son  to  beharo  so  as  to  merit  the  high  honour 
he  would  in  future  reoeite  from  a  union  with  Lord 
TyroM^s  danghter.  Lady  Bereeford  then  expressed 
a  wish  to  lie  down  on  a  bed,  and  compose  herself 
to  sleep.    Lady  ,  and   ker  son  immediately 

called  her  attendants,  and  quitted  the  room,  after 
having  first  desired  them  attentively  to  watch 
their  mistress;  and  should  they  observe  any 
change,  to  call  them  instantly. 

An  hour  passed,  and  all  was  silent  in  the  room. 
They  listened  at  the  door,  and  everything  was 
still.  But  in  about  half  an  hour  more,  a  bell  rung 
viofently;  they  flew  to  her  apartment,  but  before 
tliey  reaofaed  the  door  of  it,  th^  heard  the  ser- 
vants exclaim,  **Oar  mistress  is  dead!**  Lady 
-— —  then  desired  the  servants  to  quit  the  room. 
Lady  Bereaford*a  son  with  herself,  approached  the 
bed  of  hie  mother.  They  lifted  up  her  hand,  and 
nnbouud  the  black  riband,  and  found  the  wrist  in 
exactly  the  same  state  Lady  Beresford  had  des- 
cribed ;  every  nerve  withered,  every  sinew  shrunk 
up.  Lsdy  Beresford*s  son,  as  bad  been  predicted, 
was  married  to  Lord  Tyrone's  daughter.  The 
black  ribbon  and  pocket-book  were  long  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lady ,  by  whom  the  above  narra- 
tive was  dated  (drawn  up)  in  Ireland,  and  who, 
together  with  the  Tyrone  family,  wrote  the  author, 
will  be  found  ready  to  attest  its  truth. — Ftui 
F^^inffM  Renovated, 

COLONEL  GABDIKEB. 

The  oaae  of  Colonel  Gardiner  is  too  well  known 
and  accredited  to  require  any  argument  in  con- 
firmation of  it^  truth.  His  life,  written  by  iDr. 
I)oddridge,  from  memoranda  dictated  by  himself, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
attending  his  conversion ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
dear  and  certain  than  that  the  immediate  occupa- 
tion of  his  mind  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  whole 
previous  tenor  of  his  life,  were  anything  rather 
than  circulated  to  superinduce  a  train  of  ideas 
tending  to  such  a  result.  He  had  made,  for  that 
very  evening,  an  assignation  with  a  married 
woman  of  rank,  and  was  awaiting  in  his  study  the 
hour  of  the  appointment,  having  taken  up  a  book 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  away  the  time.  Whe- 
ther he  had  fallen  asleep  or  not,  he  oould  not  tell ; 
but  he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  an  apparition,  which  at  once  arousing  him,  fixed 
his  attention,  and  in  one  moment  changed  the  en- 
tire current  of  his  thoughts,  desires,  and  future 
existence. 

He  beheld,  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  light,  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Gvoss,  whioh  addressed 


him,  as  he  bdiered,  in  an  andflile  voice,  to  tb 
effect,  **  have  I  suffered  this  for  thee  T  Ivm 
that  moment  the  Colonel  became  an  altered  man, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  promotion  of  thit 
cause,  which  hitherto  he  had  set  at  naught.  WiUi- 
out  abandoning  his  profession  as  a  soldier,  kd 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  ChristiaBS, 
and  an  eloquent  and  successful  advocate  of  Um 
Christian  faith.  His  whole  after  life  wis  one  cog- 
tinuons  and  consistent  exemplification  of  the 
religion  he  professed ;  and,  his  enemies  thenseWes 
being  judges,  no  man  ever  exhibited  a  demeaaosr 
more  blameless,  or  ocmduct  more  honourable;  ud 
whatever  sceptics  may  have  to  say,  of  eavil,  in 
deprecation  of  the  cireumstanees  which  prodoeed 
the  change,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  so  far  u  tke 
individual  was  concerned,  the  object  attained  wis 
fully  commensurate  with  the  means  by  whieh  it 
was  accomplished  ;  and  unless  a  substantial  reason 
can  be  adduced  for  the  change  in  Colonel  Gardioer's 
life,  irrespective  of  the  cause  he  has  himself 
assigned  for  it,  it  will  ever  be  considered  br 
rational  persons,  an  interposition  of  Providence  to 
bring  him  to  repentance. 

A  friend  of  the  writer's,  who  formerly  resid<d 
at  Bath,  has  related  to  him  the  following  aceoont. 
Calling  one  day  about  one  o'clock,  upon  a  Udj  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  resided  at  a  short  distanee 
from  the  city,  upon  entering  the  garden  from  aa 
outside  gate,  he  saw  the  lady  atauding  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  garden  with  a  child  in  her  arms;  botm 
such  a  state  of  terror  and  trembling  that  sfae 
seemed  ready  to  let  it  fail,  and  sink  herself  to  tbe 
ground.  On  his  approaching  to  address  her,  she 
exclaimed  in  agitation,  "  Oh,  Mr.  S. !  I  have  had 
such  a  dreadful  alarm.  A  few  minutes  ago  I 
heard  my  father's  voice  distinctly  calling, '  Beaoor! 
Eleanor  !'  and  on  turning  round,  I  saw  him  oonio; 
into  the  garden  through  the  gate.  I  inatantlj 
went  to  meet  him,  but  on  going  round  those 
lilacs  to  the  place  where  I  saw  him  coming  towards 
me,  he  was  not  there,  nor  can  I  find  him  at  all  ia 
the  garden." 

Our  friend  endeavoured  to  calm  her  mind,  by 
representing  that  it  must  have  been  an  imagiotfy 
appearance ;  and  although  she  still  persbted  in 
asserting  that  she  both  saw  her  father  (who  was 
living  in  Wales,  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  Disetj 
miles  from  Bath)  and  dislinotly  hesod  bis  voice, 
she  became  more  oomposed,  and  eeemedtothiokit 
possible  it  might  have  been  an  optical  illnsioD.  Br 
the  next  morning's  post^  however,  she  received  a 
letter  informing  her  that  her  father  had  died  at 
his  own  house  in  Wales,  at  the  very  momeot  is 
which  the  apparition  had  been  seen  by  her  ia  the 
garden. 

A  private  friend  of  the  writer,  residii^  ia  B«h- 
lin,  bad  a  brother  who  was  a  sailor,  and  had  goae 
to  the  East  Indies.  She  was  expecting  hio 
home ;  and  one  morning,  as  she  was  aboot  leariag 
the  drawing  room  to  go  down  stairs,  she  aaw  hw" 
brother  coming  up  towards  her,  with  the  water  ap- 
pareiitly  drip{^  from  his  otothes  and  bsir.   Ib 
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ftmaBement,  «h«  eteUdned,  ^Why,  Wifiianil  vliare 
have  jou  been  P  and  what  have  joa  been  ddog^  to 
youreelfr 

Whilst  she  was  speaking,  the  apparition 
▼aaishedy  learing  her  in  the  utmost  astonishinent 
and  perplexity.  When  she  reoovered  herself,  she 
wrote  down  the  day  and  hour  in  which  the  speotre 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  she  re- 
oeived  a  ietter  from  the  captain  of  the  sbip  in 
which  her  brother  had  sailed,  announcing  to  her 
the  melancholy  fact  that  he  had  been  accidentally 
drowned,  on  ^e  yery  day  and  hour  in  which  the 
apparition  had  presented  itaelf  to  her  in  I>ublin« 

SECOND  SIGHT. 

Thii  faculty  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  result  of 
mental  vision  ;  and  the  possession  of  it  by  oertain 
persone  is  so  well  authenticated,  that  we  have  no 
hesiiation  in  including  it  in  our  illustrations  of 
the  same  prineiple.  The  following  instance  is 
related  by  Dr.  Ferrier,  in  his  work  on  the  sub- 
ject:— 

"  A  gentleman  connected  with  my  family,  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  certainly  addicted  to  no 
superstition,  was  quartered,  early  in  life,  in  the 
middle  of  last  oentury,  near  the  castle  of  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  north  of  Bootlsnd,  who  was  supposed 
to  possess  second  sight.  Strange  rumours  were 
afloat  respecting  the  old  drieftain.  He  had  spoken 
to  an  apparition,  which  ran  along  the  battlements 
of  the  faouie,  and  had  never  been  cheerful  after- 
wards.  His  mental  rision  excited  surprise  even 
in  that  ref^on  of  credulity  ;  and  liis  retired  habits 
favoured  the  popular  opinion.  My  friend  assured 
me,  that  one  day  whilst  he  was  reading  a  play  to 
the  ladies  of  the  family,  the  chief  who  had  been 
walking  across  the  room,  stopped  suddenly,  and 
assuming  the  look  of  a  seer»  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  the  groom  to  saddle  a  horse,  and  proceed 
immediately  to  a  seat  in  the  ndghbourhood,  to 
inqoire  after  the  health  of  a  lady.  If  the  account 
was  favourable,  he  then  directed  him  to  call  at 
another  castle,  to  ask  after  another  lady,  whom  he 
named.  The  reader  immediately  dosed  his  book, 
and  dedared  that  he  would  not  proceed  till  these 
abrupt  orders  were  expkined,  as  he  was  convinced 
they  were  produced  by  eecond  sight. 

The  diief  was  very  unwilling  to  explain  him* 
self;  but  at  length  he  owned  that  the  door  had 
appeared  to  open,  and  that  a  little  woman  without 
u  bead  had  then  entered  the  room — that  the  appa^ 
rition  indicated  the  death  of  a  person  of  hie  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  only  two  who  resembled  the 
figure  were  these  ladies,  after  whose  hedth  he  had 
sent  to  inquire.  A  few  hours  afterwards  the  ser- 
vant returned,  with  an  account  that  one  of  the 
ladies  had  died  of  apoplexy,  about  the  time 
when  the  vision  appeared. 

Another  time,  the  chief  was  confined  to  his  bed 
by  indisposition,  and  my  friend  was  reading  to  him, 
in  a  stormy  winter's  night,  whibt  the  fithing  boat 
belonging  to  the  castle  was  at  sea.  The  old  chief- 
tain repeateiiy  ezpreeied  aoch  aauety  lespeotiag 


bis  people,  and  at  last  eaelauiied*  «']d^  boat  10 
lost.''  The  Cokmd  replied,  <'How  do  yon  know 
that,  Sir  /"  He  was  answered,  '*!  see  two  of  the 
boatmen  bringing  in  the  third,  drowned,  all  dri^ 
ping  wet,  and  laying  him  down  close  beside  your 
chair  !*'  The  chair  was  diifted  with  great  precipi- 
tation. In  the  course  of  the  night  the  fishermen 
returned  with  the  corpse  of  one.of  the  boatmen. 

Sir  Morman  McLeod,  wl|o  bad  hie  residence  on 
the  idand  of  Beraera,  which  lies  between  the 
island  of  North  Uist  end  Harris,  went  to  the  Isle 
of  Skye  about  business,  without  appointing  any 
time  for  his  return.  The  eervaats,  in  hb  absence^ 
being  aU  together  in  the  great  hall,  at  night,  one 
of  them  accustomed  to  see  the  second  sight,  told 
the  xost  they  must  remove,  for  they  would  hav# 
abundanee  of  company  to-night.  One  of  his  fel* 
low  servants  answered  that  there  was  very  little 
appearance  of  that ;  and  if  he  had  seen  any  vision 
of  company  it  was  not  likely  ,to  be  accomplished 
that  niglit  But  the  seer  insisted  upon  it  that  it 
was.  They  continued  to  argue  the  improbability 
of  it  because  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
danger  of  coming  through  the  rooks  that  lie  round 
the  isle.  But  within  an  hour  after,  one  of  Sir 
Norman's  men  came  to  the  house,  bidding  them 
proride  lighte,  Ac.,  for  his  neater  had  now  landed. 

VISCOUKT    DUNDEE. 

Lord  Bdcarras  was  confined  in  Edinbuigh 
Castle ;  and,  unconscious  of  what  was  impending^ 
saw  the  apparition  of  Viscount  Dundee  enter  hie 
bedroom  at  the  very  moment  he  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Kiilieerankie.  The  spectre  drew  aside  the 
curtains  of  his  friend's  bed,  looked  steadfastly  at 
him,  leaned  for  some  time  on  the  mantdpieoe,  and 
then  walked  out  of  the  room.  The  £arl,  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  he  was  gaeing  on  a  phan- 
tom, called  upon  Dundee  to  stop.  News  soon 
arrived  of  the  unfortunate  hero's  fate. 

The  arguvMUt  against  the  existence  and  appear* 
anee  of  spiritud  beings  in  this  lower  world  has  no 
support,  either  in  reason,  andogy,  scripture,  or 
tradition.  It  is  a  perfectly  isolated  and  gratuitous 
assumption,  without  logical  foundation,  and  op- 
posed dike  to  the  nature  of  things  and  to  fact^ 
Our  existence  is  confessedly  compounded  of  matter 
and  spirit,  or  mind,  each  of  which  possesses  disr 
tinot  powers  and  properties.  Those  of  the 
material  part  consist  of  sensation  and  meehanicd 
action;  whilst  those  of  the  epiritud  comprise 
ideas,  reflectimi,  and  volition.  The  latter  are  com- 
plicated and  occult  in  their  operation,  yet  no  one 
doubts  the  existeace  of  mind  as  distinct  from^ 
although  united  to,  matter ;  nor  of  its  separate 
properties  and  powers.  The  existence,  too,  of 
spirit,  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  matter, 
is  dl  but  universdly  admitted ;  in  other  words  the 
immortdity  of  the  soul  is  an  object  of  fdth  with 
dl,  except  materialists;  and  we  cannot  expeet 
them  to  !|gree  with  us.  The  separate  existence  of 
the  spirit,  however,  involves  the  prohabilitj  of  ite 
becoming  visible  to  the  mentd  peroeption  by  mfr 
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press  permissioii  or  oommand.  If  we  believe  "  in 
a  fatore  state,  we  mast  belieTe  that  oar  spiritual 
satare  will  exist  therein ;  whence  then  the  diffi« 
calty  of  conoeiTUg  that  a  spirit  departed  may 
have  the  power,  howerer  rarely  permitted  to  nae 
it,  of  oommanicating  with  one  which  hath  not  yet 
thrown  off  this  moiial  coil  P" 

The  litUe  knowledge  we  possess  on  this  subject 
is  no  argument  against  its  truth  or  rationality. 
In  this  respect,  many  great  truths  are  analogous 
to  it.  Mankind,  for  instance,  liyed  on  the  earth 
upwards  of  fire  thousand  years  without  knowing 
anything  of  the  air  they  breathed,  beyond  its 
benign  influence,  and  its  essential  presence,  in  the 
support  of  animal  and  TegetaUe  life.  We  now 
know  its  nature,  its  component  parts,  their  due 
proportions,  and  the  causes  of  its  healthy  or  un- 
healthy  properties.  Again,  the  knowledge  of  the 
electric  fluid  does  not  date  much  beyond  a  century 
back,  and  we  ha?e  been  for  thousands  of  years 
surrounded  with  this  all  powerful  fluid,  which 
enters  into  the  very  construction  of  animal  life, 
without  being  at  all  conscious  of  its  existence. 
And  a?en  now,  when  we  have  discovered  some  of 
its  most  valuable  and  wonderful  properties,  and  by 
the  hand  of  science  caused  them  to  minister  to  our 
daily  use,  we  still  know  absolutely  nothing  of  its 
essence.  We  see  its  effects  in  the  thunder  storm, 
we  have  learned  its  influence  upon  the  health  of 
the  animal  frame ;  we  even  compel  it  to  become 
the  medium  of  communication  between  distant 
places ;  but  we  are  still,  and  must,  we  believe, 
ever  remain,  in  ignorance  of  the  mode  in  which  its 
stupendous  and  marvellous  effects  are  produced, 
or  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  If  then, 
we  are  thus  surrounded  with  an  intangible,  in- 
visible, and  inconceivable  agent,  possessing  powers 
and  properties  which  illustrate  more  than  anything 
yet  discovered,  the  attributes  of  omnipotence,  but 
too  subtile  in  its  essence,  too  occult'  and  instan- 
taneous in  its  operation,  to  be  detected  by  the 
human  understanding,  who  will  have  the  temerity 
to  affirm,  in  the  face  of  all  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  impossible 
or  improbable  that  the  spiritual  beings  of  another 
world  can  return  to  this  earth,  and  be  permitted, 
on  special  occasions,  to  become  visible  to  the 
mental  perception  of  the  still  living  P 

The  instrumentality,  indeed,  by  which  spirit  is 
rendered  visible  is  involved  in  mystery.  Hitherto, 
no  data  of  sufficient  authenticity  have  been  ob- 
tained to  render  certain  the  agency  and  the  medium 
by  which  the  intercourse  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  is  rendered  personal  and  definite. 
Yet  there  must  be  such  agency  and  such  media, 
independent  of  miraculous  interposition,  as  we 
have  before  observed.  In  other  words,  these 
phenomena  may  be  referrible  to  natural  causes,  of 
which,  at  present,  we  are  in  ignorance.  In  some 
of  the  cases,  well  authentieated,  which  we  have 
adduced,  it  would  appear  that  the  spirit  (or  ghost) 
of  dying  persons  has  been  seen  at  the  instant  of 
dissolution,  thoosands  of  miles  distant  from  the 


place  where  the  body  lies,  and  in  predaely  the  aane 
form  as  when  living.  In  regard  to  dretma,  some 
have  been  led  to  bdieve  that  a  temporaiy  Mpan- 
tion  takes  place  at  the  time,  in  sleep,  between  tk 
body  and  mind  or  soul ;  and  certainly  somemstuiees 
we  have  stated,  out  of  a  multitude  of  otiKr^ 
seem  to  justify  the  supposition.  '*  Life  sndioal,*' 
says  a  certain  writer,  *'are  separate  esiences, 
though  intimately  connected  together ;  and  wbea 
the  powers  of  the  former  have  been  enfeeUed  tot 
certain  degree,  the  latter  disengages  itself  fromtlie 
body,  and  continues  its  agency  unlimited  and  m- 
embarrassed  by  the  incumbrances  of  eorporal 
matter.  However,  on  the  animal  funetions  be- 
ginning to  recover  their  natural  vigour,  their 
immortal  inmate  is  attracted  back,  by  a  peeuliv 
sympathy,  to  its  earthly  tenement  and  the  hsmin 
being,  which  they  jointly  compose,  awakes  to 
intelligence,  and  suddenly  reodleets  all  the  ideis 
that  have  passed  through  his  mind  during  tk 
period  of  suspended  animation.'* 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the 
Apostle  Paul,  who^  when  in  a  state  of  l^iidi  he 
could  give  no  distinct  account, — ^whether  he  vis 
"  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body** — ^was  einghtvp 
into  the  third  heavens,  *'  where  ho  heard  uxqwik- 
able  words,  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter."  It  u 
not  for  us  to  speculate  upon  that  which  the  Apostk 
has  left  uncertain,  but  one  thing  may  be  isfened 
from  the  narration — that  it  was  not  with  his  cor- 
poreal senses  that  he  either  saw  or  heard  oa  tint 
occasion.  Of  a  simibu'  natnre  was  the  viiioa  of 
the  <«  beloved  AposUe"  John,  in  the  Isle  o( 
Fatmos.  He  was  **  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord^ 
day  ;*'  and  undoubtedly  his  mind  had  heoooe  so 
spiritualised  as  to  qualify.it  for  holding  oommiioB 
with  spiritual  beings.  In  the  case  atoo  of  DssH 
the  prophet's  mind  was  evidently  prepared  hjt 
course  of  spiritual  occupation  and  devotion,  ob 
each  of  those  occasions  in  which  prophetic  eoai- 
munications  and  divine  manifestations  were  Tooeb- 
safed  to  him  some  of  which  are  now  in  eoone  cf 
fulfilment. 

80  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  livings  itvooUl 
appear  from  the  instances  we  have  brought  fbnrard, 
that  the  mental  vision,   by  which  a  person  is 
enabled,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it,  to  "disoen 
spirits,'*  is  the  chief  agent  by  which  this  into- 
course  with  the  spiritual  world  is  wi™*""^    hi 
almost  every  instance,  the  corporeal  sight  ^ipein 
to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  bordering  on  sos- 
penaon,  whilst  perception  of  the  objeot  has  hcea 
dear  and  perfect.    In  the  case  of  8aul,  whm  ^ 
conversion  took  place,' there  was  total  biindoesi; 
and  on  the  other  occasion  just  referred  to,  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  bodily  booob- 
sciousness,  something  similar  to  somnanbolism,  or 
mesmeric  torpor,  during  either  of  whidithemeotil 
faculties  alone  are  in  exercise.    We  knov  thst 
persons  in  this  state  are  perfectly  nnconaeioas  of 
what  is  passing  around  them ;  that  the  sanmsBha* 
list  is  nevertheless  aUe  to  direct  himself  to  «i7 
pointi  witiiout  assistance  from  his  coipoiealTiflOii 
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which  is  then  in  a  state  of  suspensioiu  la  tha 
case  also  of  the  dairroyantt  and  persons  under  less 
rigid  degrees  of  mesmeric  action;  by  mental 
vision  they  are  enabled  to  perform  acts — ondoubt- 
edlj  iir  accordance  with  natural  laws,  bat  totally 
distinct  from  those  by  which  the  bodily  senses  are 
governed — to  perform  acts*  we  say,  which  they 
ooald  not  accomplish  at  other  tioies. 

But  by  what  means,  and  by  what  medium  is  it 
that  a  ghost,  or  spirit,  renders  itself  visible  to  the 
mental  sense  P    We  have  the  firmest  belief  that 
it  is  effected  bjf  naiural  la»t  ahne^  although,  from 
its   nnfrequency,   its  unearthly  nature,  and   the 
horror  it  generally  iospires,  uo  attempts  haye  been 
made   hitherto  to  discorer  them.    Perhaps  the 
electric  fluid  may  afford  a  due  to  the  mystery. 
This  wonderful  ageot  has  the  property  of  instan- 
taneous action ;    and  it  matters  not  whether  the 
distance  be  one,  or  one  hundred  thousand  miles, 
the   result  is  certain,  if  the  connecting  wire  or 
chain  is  complete ;    and,  moreover,  the  difference 
in  time  required  to  effect  the  communication  in 
either  case  is  scarcely  an  object  of  notation.     Let 
a  wire  be  continuously  drawn  round  the  globe  any 
given  namber  of  times,  and  the  same  result  would 
ensue,  and  the  communication  would  be  instan- 
taneously felt.  ' 
May  it  not  therefore  be  rationally  suggested 
that  this  extraordinary  fluid,  all  prevalent  and  all 
powerful  as  it  is,  constitutes  the  medium  by  which 
spirit   is  transported  and  rendered  visible  to  our 
mental  perception  ?  Experience  shows  us  that  dis- 
tance is  no  obstacle,  and  occasions  no  delay  to  the 
transmission  of  thought  by  this  medium,  although, 
in  connection  with  matter,  it  requires  the  aid  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  appliances.     Now,  the 
communication  of  thought  is  the  intercourse  of 
mind,  and  renders  one  mind  or  spirit  present  to 
another,   however  distant  the  persons.    By  the 
electric   fluid  minds  are  thus  made  present  with 
each  other,  and  can  interchange  thought  as  quickly 
and  as  unreservedly,  at  the  distance  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  miles,  as  if  they  were  actually  in 
the  same  house  or  room.     In  this  case  it  is  the 
body,  the  material  parti  alone,  that  are  separated, 
the  spirit  or  thinking  part  being  in  immediate  con- 
tacty    notwithstanding    the    distance    that    may 
intervene ;  and  whatever  that  may  be.      Will  it, 
therefore*  be  thought  a  wild  idea,  a  mere  flight  of 
imagination,  to  suppose  that,  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution,   the  anxious  thought   of    a  distant 
friend,  or  longing  desire  to  see  him  or  her,  may 
transport  the  spirit  as  it  leaves  the  body,  by  the 
aid  of  this  medium,  to  his  presence^  and  render 
it   visible  to   his  mental  perception  P     The   in- 
numerable instances  in  which  such  apparitions 
have  been  seen  by  persons  perfectly  worthy  of 
belief,   places   the   reality   of   their  appearance 
beyond  a  doubt ;   such  appearances  must  require 
the  operation  of  a  natural  law  to  effect  the  trans- 
miaaion'  of   the  spirit;     and  the  instantaneous 
action  of  the  electric  fluid  presents  an  adequate 
medium  for  effecting  it. 


But  this  idea  admits  of  a  still  further  extenaioa 
of  the  principle  suggested.'  The  affinity  or  con- 
nection— if  not  identity — of  electricity  with  light 
and  heat,  ore  fully  recognised  by  scientific  men ; 
and  as  the  sun  is  the  source  of  the  first  and  the 
cause  of  the  second  of  these,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  prevalence  of  the  electric  fluid — if  fluid  it 
be,  for  that  is  not  yet  ascertained — ^is  coextensive 
with  light,  and  that  consequently  it  pervades  the 
whole  Solar  system.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  phMse 
of  abode  of  spirits,  but  it  is  conjectured  with 
great  plausibility  that  the  system  in  which  the 
Creator  has  placed  man  will  furnish,  after  death, 
as  well  as  during  life,  the  locality  for  the  accom- 
pliahment  of  his  final  destiny.  If  such  be  the 
case,  thers  is  a  certain  medium  by  which  spirits 
inhabiting  the  world  of  spirits  may,  if  permitted, 
hold  intercourse  with  this  present  world,  or  even 
transport  themselves  hither  for  that  purpose; 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  all  prevalent  and  subtle 
medium,  we  can  account  for  those  spiritual  com- 
munications recorded  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
history,  on  natural  principles,  without  reference  to 
miraculous  interference.  A  miracle  is  an  event 
beyond  the  powers  of  nature,  or  opposed  io  them. 
And  the  operations  of  the  electric  fiuid  are  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  nature ;  and  although  we  are 
at  present  unacquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  it 
is  governed,  we  avail  ourselves  of  them,  and  by 
the  application  of  chemical  and  mechanical  action, 
render  this  occult  power  obedient  to  our  will. 

To  our  mind  there  is  an  inexpressible  sublimity 
in  the  thought  of  the  powers  of  this  mighty  agent, 
which  affords  us  the  most  palpable  illustrations  of 
the  attributes  of  Deity^that  the  world  can  furnish ; 
whilst  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  social  life, 
and  subserviency  to  the  happiness  *of  man,  is  one 
of  the  most  existed  instances  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind.  What  further  discoveries  may  be 
made  of  its  properties  and  uses  it  is  impossibJe  to 
say ;  but  we  suspect  that  this  branch  of  physieal 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  that  some  of  its 
highest  and,  at  present,  most  abstruse  appliances 
are  yet  to  be  learned ;  and  that  operations  still 
more  occult  than  those  of  the  dectrio  telegraph, 
unknown  to  us,  or  of  which  we  are  unconscioas, 
are  daily  and  ^hourly  taking  place  through  its 
agency. 

We  have  at  present  said  little  about  the  effects 
of  mesmerbm,  which  is,  however,  a  branch  of  the 
same  subject,  and  throws  considerable  light  upon 
the  theory  we  have  advanced,  by  devebping  the 
principle  of  mental  vision.  We  are  aware  that  it 
b  treated  with  ridicule  by  many  scientific  men  as 
as  well  as  others  ;  but  we  entertain  a  different 
opinion  of  it.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  sixth 
faculty,  or  mental  perception,  has  been  lost,  we  see 
its  temporary  and  artificial  recovery  by  mesBMrism 
borne  out  by  analogy.  It  is  well  known,  that  by 
the  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  anisution, 
or  life,  may  be  restored  to  a  dead  body  lew^toro' 
rily,  provided  it  has  not  lain  long  enough  to  grow 
cold  and  rigid.    This  was  ooee  considered  aa  ]»• 
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poHibiliij,  boi  il  IB  now  iwdiW  Moonutod  lor  oo 
natural  principles.  In  like  manner,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  mental  faculty  of  Tision,  which  we 
believe  still  latent  in  the  human  constitution,  may 
not  be  temporarily  restored  by  the  same  agency  or 
medium. 

Bnt  whilst  the  practice  of  mesmetiam  has  ita 
uses,  it  haa  also  been  subject  to  great  abuse. 
Whilst  in  the  practice  of  mediciae  it  hss  found  its 
legitimate  application  in  the  cure  of  disease^  it  has 
been  carried  to  a  blasphemous  length  by  those  who 
pretend  to  call  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and 
through  them  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  eternal 
world.  The  surgeon  may,  without  incurring  cen* 
sore  or  guilt,  restore  a  dead  rabbit  or  frog,  or  even 
the  soulless  body  of  a  huoiau  being,  to  temporary 
life,  by  such  means.  No  one  is  injured  by  the 
operation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  principle  is 
established,  which  may  be  applied  with  beneficial 
eifects  in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  or  dis- 


But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  spirit  rappers,  and 
those  whc^  in  other  ways^  pretend  to  raise  the 


spirits  of  the  departed,  I£  ihey  Mtostty  do  Mok 
things,  it  is  by  the  same  means  as  were  prmUied 
bp  the  witch  of  Sudor  for  raising  the  spirit  oC 
Samuel,  and  which  were  condemned  under  the 
Mosaio  law.  If  they  don't  perform  them  (vhiek 
we  believe  to  be  the  oase^)  bat  practise  upon  tk 
credulity  of  mankind,  there  is  no  ptt&tihae&&k 
short  of  death,  that  is  too  severe  for  thea.  Ike 
subject  is  far  too  awful  to  be  trifled  with,  or  to  be 
made  the  object  of  a  public  exhibitbn;  fsr  too 
momentous  to  gratify  a  morbid  curiosity.  What 
is  revested  to  us  upon  it  by  Divine  permiasisn,  ve 
accept  with  thankfulness ;  of  what  thai  power  vitJi- 
holds  from  our  knowledge,  we  await  with  pstteaee 
the  developement  at  that  period  when  **  we  ikill 
see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  we  sie  knows.'* 
Then  the  '*  Lost  YacuHy"  wiU  be  restored  is  iB 
its  eificirney,  and  man,  divested  of  his  degndsd  is> 
ture  and  restored  to  the  Divine  likeness^  will  be 
again  permitted  to  hokl  personal  and  fsaiiliir  ia« 
tercourse  with  his  Creator  and  Saviour,  thiosghBtt 
the  ages  of  eternity. 


LEICESTER    VERSUS    LONDON. 

nr  A  SASITAEY    UOOT. 


*<Lbicestsb  venui  London!"  methinks  I  hear 
courteous  readers — ^readers,  by-the^bye,  are  always 
courteous,  as  oaptains  gallant,  barristers  learned, 
or  sprigs  of  nobility  noble— exclaim  sarcastically, 
*'  what  parallel  is  intended  to  be  drawn,  or  from 
what  point  of  view  are  we  to  regard  this  strange 
alliteration  of  yours  ?*'  Softly,  dear  reader,  and 
you  shall  know.  Let  me  go  on  in  my  own  quiet, 
eommonpbce  style,  and  I  mil  endeavour  to  show 
that  a  parallel  may  be  drawn-nmd  that  in  no  wise 
favourable  to  the  latter—between  little  Leicester 
and  mighty  London.  I  set  out  by  taking  it  for 
granted — a  simple  mode  of  reasoning,  common 
with  one-sided  orators — ^that  my  reader  has,  at 
one  period  of  his  or  her  life,  bad  the  misfortune 
to  accomplish — a  feat  worthy  of  some  modem 
Hannibal — a  transit  from  King  William-street, 
City,  to  High-street,  Borough,  vid  London  Bridge, 
on  a  summer  day,  when  the  traffic  is  at  its  height, 
and  any  quiet  conversation,  thanks  to  the  locomo- 
tive section  of  cabs,  *bus8cs,  and  the  like»  at  a 
discount.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  in- 
tention to  treat  yon  to  a  tedious  tinule  against 
eaboy  and  their  red-faced,  many-coated  Jehus,  or 
the  burly,  broken*springed,  dog  guarded  vans, 
sui^estive  of  fractured  limbs,  Guy's,  and  verdicts 
of  **  Accidental  Death,"  and  their  energetic,  chaff- 
loving  drivers.  All  these  things  yon  have  doubt- 
less seen  or  heard  of.  Touching  the  aforesaid 
'<  knights  of  the  whip,*'  you  can,  I  fear,  in  one 
sense,  or  another  speak  feelingly.      "M^vmm  a 


no$  mouion$t*  as  the  sheep-atealer  said  to  bii 
counsri.  You  have,  doubtless^  at  some  tine  or 
another  gazed  over  the  grimy  bridge  walls,  dovs 
in  the  *' silent  highway'* — ^as  aa  eminent  modeti 
author  poetieally  names  the  Thames^  with  hide 
reference,  let  ns  hope  for  the  sake  of  his  veradty, 
to  the  penny  steamers,  with  their  thnapingengioM 
and  screeching  call-boys — and  you  saw  s  tarbid 
river,  in  odonr  and  consistence  resembling  notbuf 
so  much  as  an  injudicious  miitore  of  peasoapasd 
Day  and  Martin*s  blscking,  with  a  smell  of  dead 
leaves,  and  ditch«and-dirty-water  stagnation,  smng 
therefrom.  Moreover,  yon  may  have  obstfred— 
that  is,  if  you  are  given  to  such  observatioM*  nd 
have  time  enough  to  dally  with  Father  Thsmee  ^ 
midday — sundry  carcases  of  defunot  doaie^ 
animals  floating  lasily  over  the  brownisbbbek 
surface  of  the  river,  in  a  state  of  deooopoaikies, 
highly  suggestive  of  ohdera,  typhus,  and  otber 
countless  complaints,  common  to  the  vkstiatfof 
that  locality,  and  which  are  stated  l^  R^giitni^t 
General  to  be  caused  by  malaris,  te.,  caused  by-- 
but  here  I  am  jumping  at  a  eondnsion  too  baiUl; 
for  tbe  Registrar  General — ^for  when  the  ■«• 
effect,  the  death  dealing  malaria,  solely  drins  bb 
official  cognizance,  it  is  of  oovrse  no  part  of  bif 
province  to  discover,  and  his  salaiy  in  no  vim 
depends  on  his  pointing  out  a  remedy  for,  tbose 
evils  of  the  existence  of  which  his  report' spei^ 
so  faithfully.  Whence  come  typhus  and  tbs 
manifold  diseases  consequent  on  impure  air  a 
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irrer-ftide  looalities  P     "  From  the  Thames,"  saya 
common  sense,  unhesitatinglj,  while  the  City  of 
London  acknowledges  the  evil,  and  pooh-pooh*s  the 
onre.    Yon  have  heard,  seen,  or  smelt  ail  these 
things ;  hundreds  of  men  do  thus  daily  ;  hundreds, 
like  yon,  lean  orer  the  fetid  river,  inhale  its  nox- 
ious gases,  and,  should  their  stay   be  sufficiently 
prolonged,  unoonsoiously  bear  home  with  them  the 
seeds  of   impending  nausea  and  headache,  as  a 
strong  memento  of  what  is  at  once  London's  pride 
and  shame.     I,  too,  can  speak  feelingly  on  this 
matter ;    we  have  the  fish  laden  breezes  from  Bil- 
lingsgate, sickened ;  we  haye  the  foul  exhalations 
of  this  Thames,   half  poisoned  ;    am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brother  ?     I  can  speak  as  one  hsfing  a  per- 
sonal  interest  in  the  matter — bear  with,  pity,  and 
hear   me.     It  is  my  misfortune  to  experience  for 
my  sins  a  six  hours*  inhaUtion  of  noxious  vapours, 
floating  over  the  Thames  for  six  days  of  every  seven. 
My  avocations  bring  me  every  morning  from  the 
tolerably  pure  air  of  Bloomsbury  to  the  positively 
foul,  Thames-tainted  atmosphere  of  St.   Mary-at- 
hill.    In  a  word,  I  have  ihe  honour  of  serving  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  Custom-house  is  the  place  where 
I  do  didly  duty,  and  where  I  derive  daily  bread, 
with   daily  headache,  as  a  set-off.      If  the  reader 
will  believe  me,  headaches  are  as  common  in  the 
Custom-house  as  haddocks  are  in  contiguous  Bil- 
lingsgate.  Cases,  which  have  come  under  my  own 
luckless  experience,  are  not  wanting  to  prove  the 
general  unhealthiness  of  this  locality,  and  the  mor- 
bid influence  the  river  gases  exercise  on  the  health, 
and  consequently  length  of  service,  of  the  officers 
and  clerks  of  H.M.'s   Customs.      I .  will  give  an 
instance — ^let  the  reader  draw  his  inference  as  he 
pleases.    A  magnate  of  H.M.C.,  a  veritable  Triton 
amongst  ns  official  minnows,  a  few  years  ago  re- 
tired with  broken  health  on  superannuation  allow* 
anoe.    Some  short  time  afterwards,  on  coming  to 
draw  a  portion  of  his   '*  lean  annuity,"  he  met  an 
old  friend,  who  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  his 
quondam  colleague  looking  rather  better  than  he 
had  looked  for  twenty  years  previous  to  his  retire- 
ment.     On  asking  for  some  solution  to  the  sup- 
posed enigma — which  surely  requires  no  official 
Sphinx  to  unriddle — he  reeeived  by  way  of  answer 
a  second  question  :  "  how  comes  it  that  you,  who 
are   generally  supposed  to  be  a  strong  man,  are 
seen  entering  your  office  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  apparently  good  health  and  spirits,  and  yet 
you  regularly  leave  that  same  office  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  pale  face  and  nausea  P"    The 
poor  official  did  not  know ;    took  snuff,  and  won- 
dered why  P     **  I  will  tell   you,'*  said  his  super* 
annuaied   friend;    **look  on  the  Thames,  below 
your  windows,  and  yon  will  see  at  once  the  cause 
of  your  headaches,  and  my  premature  superan- 
naation.'*     And  it  was  so ;  the  superannuated  man, 
leaving  the  fetid  influences  of  the  Thames,  sought 
idleness  and  purer  air  elsewhere,  and  found  health 
and  both.     But  woe  is  me  that  I  am  condemned  in 
hot  summer  to  shut  down  dingy  windows  as  the 
only  means  in  my  power  of  partially  excluding 


pestiferous  effluvia !  woe  is  me  thai  the  Thames  is 
as  filthy  as  ever,   while   men   grumble  on,  and  a 
Board  of  Health  flouiishes  as  in  mockery  of  the 
fact !     But   it  has  been  said  that  the  evil  is  un« 
avoidable,  and  prevention  impossible  I  Fortunately, 
all  are  not  of  this  opinion.     Was  not  old   Paris 
renowned  as  the  filthiest  city  in  the  world  in  days 
gone  by  ?     Is  the  Seine   so  peiy  impure  n&to  P 
Qranted  that  there  is  not  the  same  traffic  on  the 
Seine  which  pollutes  dur  noble  river ;  there  eiists, 
nevertheless,   greater  capabilities  of  improvement 
in  London,  in  the  way  of  capital,  of  which  Eng- 
land lacks  but  little,  than  in  France,   where  such 
improvements  daily  progress.   I  must  confess  that, 
to  a  humJrnm,  common-place  personage  like  my 
unlucky  self,  it  ttoei  seem  somewhat  strange  that, 
while  men  can  find  time  and  capital  for  promoting 
improvements  in  everything,  from  pistols  to  per- 
ambulators, they  should  so  blindly  neglect  weightier 
matters — neglect  their  own   health,  and  that  of 
their  million -peopled  city.     Granted  that  England 
has  been  lately  groaning  under  the  expenses  of  a 
disastrous  war — has  Napoleon  III.  allowed  the 
Crimean  campaign  to  divert  his  progress-loving 
mind   from  his   wise  schemes  for  improving  Paris 
and  its  environs  P    Is  not  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
which  was,  as  everybody  knows,  so  long  nothing 
better  than  a  resort  for  pio-nio-loving   Parisians, 
and  the  like,  and   irascible   *'  men  of  liononr** — 
nineteenth  century  Tybalts — who  there  met  to 
decide  on  a  slip  of  the  tongue  by  the  convincing 
knowledge  of  bnllet  and  cold  steel,  now,  a  second- 
rate  Elysium  for  Parisians  of  all  grades — ^from  the 
pretty  gmette  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  to  the  haughty 
Marquise  of  the  Faubourg  St.   Honor^P     Yet 
France  maintains  a  far  larger  standing  army  than 
ours,  with  far  less  capital   than   England.     But 
there  is  so  much  of  the  "  Ai  you  wer^*  spirit  in 
John  Bull,  that  he  would  rather  see  whole  districts 
fever-stricken,  than  remove  one  dead  dog  from  the 
bosom  of   his  half-putrescent  Thames.     In  that 
very  river  lie  hidden  treasures,  undreamed  of — 
loads  innumerable  of  manure,  enough  to  render,  by 
the  force  of    mere  imagination,  our    benighted 
agriculturists   maniacs   for  the  rest  of  their  days 
— unctuous  elements  of  reproduction  daily  rot  on 
its  banks,  which  might  he  rendered  beneficial  to  ike 
country,  wiikaui  half  pWMoning  tke  town.    Thus 
far  have  I  spoken  of  London  and  the  Thames — 
I  will  now  fly,  in  imagination,   from  nausea  and 
bilge- water  to  Leicester,   and  its  humble  river 
Soar.     Who  is  there  that  knows  not  something  of 
the  good  town  of  Leicester,  by  repute,  or  personal 
acquaintance  P  Who  does  not  know  that  Leicester, 
in  the  cnt-and-dried  language  of  countless  Gase- 
teers,  from  laborious  Brooks  to  acute  Johnstone,  is 
"  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  capital  of 
the  county,  on  the  Soar,  and  on  the  Midland  Rail- 
way K.N.E.  20  miles  of  Uugby,  and   26|   miles 
8.8.B.  Derby  P** 

Now,  I  have  neither  time  to  speak  extensively, 
nor  would  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  me  if  I 
had,  of  the  lions  of  Leicester— -of  its  four  bridges, 
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eight  flkunhoB,  oolnly  guA^  «Htki>mU0g  ibte^r 
raiBiy  old  Jmvfy,  or  wtlUndoired  bospittlB,  fiolw 
things,  perfaips,  8om6  of  vou  haM  seen  for  ytmfn 
•el?08»  «Qd  others  nu^F  loe  heNirfkr,  MilMl  it' 
woold  bo  waste  of  iUM  to  lum  ili^ftflliia 
veritable  Brooks  for  year  amaaement.  We  have  Uk 
read,  moreorer,  at  soliool,  o»  have-  bMft  pMoiahed 
bj  eruel  pedagogue  for  iMmog  unread^' teHiii^' 
aooounts  of  LeieesterVi  oelebrated  maMfuoNi«s  «f 
woollen  and'otber  hoeieiy,  laee  and  the  tike.  dotaiMr 
of  jon  may  bo  aware,  and  aoMe  of  'jvo,  may  ma^ 
that  Leicester  was  the  Roman  BoIgd,  anda*  popti* 
loos  SaxoB  city  at  the  Coaqnest.  WhAl  tfir«  wo 
for  defanot  Romans,  or  Roman  titles  ?  nays  young 
Enghmd  contemptnoualy.  What  earei  we  for  ranli- 
niseenees  of  beer  swilling,  ydUow  haireil  Saxons,  in 
this  utilitarian  age P  It  is  Moio  practioal  to-e|Mak 
— ooming  at  oaoewith  a  canter  into  thdmiddlo  of 
my  story— of  the  river  Sear,  and  the  Patont  Mid 
Mannre  Company  on  its  banks.  Leicester  and 
the  Soar,  by  reason  of  the  wobUen  IdaaiifaetiaeB, 
whioh  empley  abont  2&,000  hands  in  the  town, 
were,  until  1868-4,  by  no  means  the  most  odorous 
town  and  river  in  the  oevntiy.  Wool  mast  be 
washed,  dyes  most  be  rinsed,  and  the  aecumulated 
filth  of  a  manufacturing  town  must  go  somewhere. 
Of  course,  in  the  good  old  times  of  ignorance  and 
dear  loaves,  it  went  into  the  Soar,  and  poisoned 
generation  after  generation  of  luckless  fishes,  who 
were  foolhardy  enough  to  venture  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  town.  Bil^-water  sent 
up  rank  exhalations  under  the  nostrik  of  successive 
town-oonudlmen  for  a  long  time  befoio  the  good 
bufgesses  of  LeieeatAr  diseovered  that  the  h«dth 
of  the  town  decreased  ia  due  proportion,  nicely 
adjisted,  to  the  putrid  sKme  of  their  once  pretty 
rirer«  There  was  an  odorous  evil--*whence  could 
the  cure  arise  ?  But  time,  that  morel  (Edipus,  who 
sooner  or  liter  solvea  every  problem  in  the  aflhirs 
of  cations  as  well  as  provindal  boroughs,  brought 
an  answer  to  the  questioa  of  despairing  wool* 
cos^beiB,  in  the  projection  of  the  Patent  Solid 
^iannrs  Gonapany.  This  Company  was  established 
between  the  end  of  181^  and  the  beginning  ^f 
1814,  for  the  porpeee  of  deansing  the  river  Soar, 
and  town  of  Leicester,  from  their  unhealthy  aocu- 
mnbtions  of  dfrty  water,  and  decomposed  animal 
matter,  whioh  it  needed  no  Meehi  to  demonstrate, 
most  be  as  injurious  to  tiio  town  as  it  might  be 
rendered  useful  to  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity.  An 
idea  suggested  by  cornmon  seuse,  and  brought  into 
play  almost  as  soon  as  suifgented.  I  never  had  a 
mind  comprehensive  of  details ;  I  am  a  poor  word- 
painter,  and  one  withal  unacquainted  with  any 
subject  involving  mechanical  knowledge  to  perfect 
an  exphmation.  Having  said  this  much,  then,  un- 
blnshiiigly,  and  with  all  Isith  in  my  readers  indul- 
genoe,  I  proceed  into  the  pith  of  my  opening 
comparison  between  Leicester  and  London.  In 
proportion  to  tlie  sise  of  Leicester  and  London, 
till  1854  the  Soar  had  no  advantage  of  the  Thames 
on  the  score  of  purity.  Scum  floated-^and,  alas  I 
#/itf  floats— 4aKily  down  the  Thames;  woblly  fhig* 


imentsi  of  'iMMpMUM  >fio«M '45tii  the  9m. 
•But^*^  a  lehimgo  ^eamo  o^er  the  spirit  of  llietdKia* 
of  typh«s^edrin^  ^^oaw»sft>tj#ineihwii-^ind.  tota 
'd^nekdries,  itti4  so  (t  biiio'lo  paes'lhui  briob  sai 
tnurlor  began  to  ^o¥er  the  wmikhi  hml'  on  tin 
banhir  oTtho  BOht  dbout  htii  anhodi^  iiiidk  fra 
LeieJMter;'  and  thd  •Oottpaay^hegH»td*be*)Mbd 
upolhai  fhe^'enlyHetodbstwelenliieihdUMnut 
'filtbjr  -as  •  tho'  &«ig«Hn  stiMes  ■  of  iMnpilKt'B 
''OMiiftlDietionary.*^  The  filch  ef^thsMii- 
faotMriesr  is  diveMed  by  «  largo  eeweri  nmaiaf 
^arsM  wHh  the  i4v>er,  f rote  Iho  totot  «id«CB 
beodtee^tt  valoahio -manure^  nodotoas,  tiitem  td 
easHy  pvoourable.  The  bilgo-water-^lorvnat  e(  t 
better  term — oa-rsaHhingtho-Oofflpatiifli  vmrki,  h 
submitted  to  a  filterhig,  deodorisi^  ptoeem;  Uie 
animal  biatter  then  ^  'Converted'  into  solid  tnum, 
and*  after  undeifgrthg  fulrther  |«ilfioiilioa  k  tke 
drying  room,  ismade into  bricks,  whish  laay  be 
oarri^  hy  a  kdy  in  her  eatriago  home  ffon  tiM 
works,  for  tlie  he^efit  of  her  eonaer^itoiT,  witimt 
any  of  the  disfegfeeaUe  coneeqeBsnees  isasUy  is- 
separable  from  a  fike  commodity  removal.  Tte 
water  extracted  ftbm thto  mminro  is,  ^ymeins of  i 
powerful  engine^  discharged  iolb  «  resokteir,  vUA 
is  its  last  resting  place,  ere  it  ia  allowed  to  ntnm 
to  the  river,  in  a  state  as  pure  ns  the  water  of  tke 
Thames  at  Teddington.  The  Company  at  fint  bd 
to  oontend  against  muoh  local  prejudice;  the 
remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  evil  coDphincd 
of ;  the  nuisance  would  be  greater,  and  the  sdna* 
tage  to  the  town  would  be  counterbalanced  bj  tlie 
injury  inflicted  on  its  vidnity.  6o,  at  kast»  eiid  i 
few  of  Leicester^  Dogberries.  Let  us  see  hov 
far  they  were  right  Not  only  is  there  so 
nuisance  oomplained  of,  but  the  river  »  now  oice 
more  haunted  by  the  river-lovmg  disc^pks  of  Inne 
Walton,  and  the  Company  have  agreed,  on  eim- 
sideration  of  receiving  solely  all  profit  which  mj 
accrue  to  them  from  the  manufaclttre  and  sale  ef 
manure  during  a  term  of  thirty  years  from  the  omd- 
pletion  of  their  works^  to  give  op  -to  the  Cer- 
poration  of  Leicester,  ht  the'  expifatna  ef 
that  term,  their  works,  plant,  maefaineiy,  fte^  ie 
perpetuity.  The  pnjudieea  of  the  tilkn  of  tke 
soil  were  also,  at  the  first  dawn  of  the  idti, 
manifestly  against  the  Company^  intereeis.  1^ 
convince  them  that  the  manure  eoiM  possiUy  Im 
efficacious,  there  needed  the  ^vMenee  of  the  nose. 
The  Company  was  an  organised  nttetap^onfiraen' 
gullihility-^the  people  of  Leicestef  were,  slier  all, 
nothing  better  thui  disciples  of  a  sehod  loo?* 
established,  whose  motto  is  selfish  expedfiBser, 
whose  wisdom  is  of  a  porniy-wfae-and-poond^oolish 
nature,  and  whose  theories  are  all  bssed  on  tbe 
doctrine  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  How,  in 
this  mamire  manufactory  is  a  little  door,  whiek 
opens  on  a  heaving  mass  of  liquid  filth,  «*  rotklo 
the  deodorising  process  patented  by  the  Ooopiny. 
and  of  which  I  know  too  little  to  dcswijbe  it  in 
this  place.  Sturdy  agricdtttrists,  ou  entering,  woe 
placed  oocasbnally  near  tiiia  door,Bnd,  on  Mx  git- 
ing  out  theories  of  the  impraotiUity  of  ai^  aet^^"^ 
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wlicrebj  manure  oonld  be  rendered  simalUneousljr 
useful  and  inodorous*  the  said  little  door  was 
quietly  opened,  and  such  argumenium  ad  homnem 
settled  the  question  onee  and  for  ever.  This 
compartment  is,  I  believe,  entitled  bjr  the  work- 
men, "the  farmers'  nosegay,"  and  says  more  for 
the  utility  of  the  establishment  than  a  whole 
waggon  load  of  dry  pamphets,  or  statistiO'Studded 
circulars.  Surely,  in  these  latter  days,  when  man 
is  tightening  earth's  girdles  by  eleclrio  telegraph 
wires,  and  iron  roads,  whereon  will  glide  shrieking 
engines*  startling  men  of  other  climes,  other  Ian- 
gaages,  and  other  outworn  creeds,  from  their  list* 
less  ignorance^ when  there  are  public  companies 
established  for  perfecting  seeming  impossibilities — 
the  Corporation  of  London  ought  to  hide  their 
diminished  heads  when  ever  tliey,  or  any  of  their 
body,  pass  by  London's  fover-haunted,  cholera- 
nursing  Thames.  The  energy  of  a  fouAhrate 
provincial  town  has  accomplished  what  we  London- 
ers daily  dream  of,  and  do  not.  Cannot  the  same 
spirit  of  healthy  enterprise  which  suggested,  pro- 
jected, and  completed  the  comparatively  useless 
Thames  tunnel,  do  other  things  of  greater  practical 
good  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  promoters  of 


any  aoheme  which  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
London's  popuktioa— <K>f  which  Southwark  alone 
comprises  145,600,  to  an  area  of  590  acres — and 
aid  Boards  of  Health  to  banish,  as  far  as  possible, 
diseases  engendered  by  miasma  from  the  monster 
oityf 

Why  sit  apopletic  aldermen  idly  dreaming 
over  memories  of  vanished  turtle,  while  there  is  at 
work,  daily  and  hourly,  an  unheeded,  stealthy 
satellite  of  death,  nndermining  the  health  of  thou- 
sands, flowing  onwards  in  pestilential  course  through 
a  city,  vast  as,  and  with  more  resources  than, 
Babylon  of  old,  poisoning  the  infant  in  its  mother's 
breast,  striking  down  t^  sturdy  ooalwhipper  and 
the  delicate  lady  alike  impartially,  while  men  gaze 
on  in  stupid  wonderment  as  to  what  causes,  or  is 
a  principal  cause,  of  malaria — when  they  can  satisfy 
themselves  at  any  time  by  walking  down  among 
"the  mudlarkers"  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at 
low  water  ?  Is  it  want  of  capital  that  cramps  the 
energies  of  London's  Littlegoods  ?  Is  it  the  doc« 
trine  of  expediency? — or  is  it  not  rather  the 
vis  ineriia — the  complacent  spirit  of  the  man  who 
grumbles  at  railway  locomotion,  because  "  he  did 
well  enough  without  it  in  his  youth  P*' 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  JAMES  MONTGOMERY. 


No  person  can  pretend  to  write  for  the  public  ; 
prints  unless  he  has  a  certain  degree  of  presumption; 
and  so,  he  adopts  the  plural  expression,  and  says 
"  iM  remember  such  things  as  toe  wish  other  people 
to  learn."  But  in  this  case  the  singular  number 
will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a  plain  narrative. 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  I  remember  James  Mont- 
gomery, the  printer,  newspaper  proprietor,  and 
poet  of  Sheffield.  He  lived  then  calmly  secluded  in 
the  Hartshead,  a  narrow,  dirty,  dingy,  three-cor- 
nered sort  of  a  place,  where  five  openings,  by  no 
means  worth  calling  streets,  met,  and  in  the  midst 
of  iliem  stood  the  stationer's  shop,  with  the  name 
of  Gales  over  the  door,  a  pair  of  circular  windows 
on  each  side,  and  sundry  books  and  prints  rather 
widely  distributed  in  them.  Opposite  to  this  re- 
pobitory  of  knowledge  was  the  Dove  and  Rainbow, 
established  for  the  side  of  various  kinds  of  drinks, 
and  where  printers  talked  about  politics  and  case. 
In  addition  to  the  window  and  the  books,  Uie  pic- 
tures and  the  pencils,  the  paper  and  the  sealing 
wax,  the  goose  quills  and  the  ink  bottles,  there  was 
inserted  a  tremendous  lion*s  face,  with  a  mouth 
always  open,  which  swallowed  all  the  contributions 
intended  for  the  editor  of  the  Jm^the  poet,  James 
Afontgomery.  Thcu  there  was  the  other  side  of 
the  premises,  called  Gales's-passage,  dirty  every 
day,  Sunday  included ;  the  passage  of  the  river  Don 
through  it  three  times  in  a  week  would  scarcely 
have  cleaned  it.  It  was  dark  at  mid-day,  and 
dreary  enough  at  nighti  when  the  glimmer  of  a 


distant  oil  lamp  searoely  reached  to  it ;  and  a 
stranger  would  not  have  found  it,  though  it  was  a 
thoroughfare  from  Hartshead  to  High- street.  This 
was  the  ante-business  entrance  to  the  domicile  of 
the  author  of  "  Tlie  Wanderer  in  Switzerland,  and 
other  Poems."  However,  in  process  of  time,  the 
Misses  Gales  gave  up  the  antiquated  shop ;  Mont- 
gomery had  given  op  the  /m,  and  they  removed 
to  a  terrace  pleasantly  situated  in  the  west  of 
Sheffield,  called  the  Mount.  Here  they  lived  many 
years,  and  in  that  house  the  poet  died.  To  make 
these  recollections  more  plain,  I  will  divide  them. 
I. — Montgomery  as  a  business  man.  Very 
little  needs  be  said  on  this  point.  As  he  never  had 
a  family  to  provide  for,  his  exertions  were  not  long 
and  severe.  Any  one  at  a  glance  might  have 
told  how  unsuitable  a  person  he  would  have  been 
for  family  cares  and  labours.  A  shadow  of  a  man, 
feeble  in  his  walk,  slow  and  low  in  his  speech,  hia 
coat  always  buttoned,  as  if  to  help  him  to  support 
his  stooping  body,  with  a  broad  white  neckerchief 
reaching  above  his  chin,  he  seemed  for  years  as  if 
he  had  no  life-charter  of  which  he  could  boast,  and 
as  if  the  smallest  exertion  would  be  too  much  for 
him.  Here  his  literary  pursuits  were  his  chief 
engagements,  his  associates  were  few,  and  his  ap- 
pearance in  public  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
religious  and  charitable  ofajects.  Mr.  Samuel 
Roberts  joined  him  in  the  meetings  of  the  Charity 
School,  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  wi^ 
Mr.  George  Bennett,  patronised  the  Lanottterian 
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School,  but  when  Montgomery  spoke  be  gener- 
ally became  tedious,  thougb  his  addresses  were 
not  long.  I  should  certainly  think  if  these 
speeches  were  ia  print,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  person  to  discover  the  fire  and 
imagination  which  is  looked  for  in  a  poet's 
thoughts.  At  this  time  Elliott,  the  Corn  Law 
Bhymer,  was  working  and  writing  in  Burgess- 
street,  where  bis  success  seemed  as  doubtful  to 
everybody  as  it  must  have  been  to  himself — a 
young  and  numerous  family,  a  retail  iron  and  steel 
business,  weighing  out  from  sixpence  worth  to 
six  shillings*  worth  of  the  varieties  which  were 
required  in  the  manufacture  ot  cutlery.  But 
Montgomery  was  not  the  patron  of  EUiott's  muse ; 
the  rough,  stern,  independent^  but  then  poor  poet, 
found  no  sympathy  with  the  cultivated,  aud  now 
retired,  gentleman,  or,  as  Elliott  would  sometimes 
say,  the  "  kid  gloved  gentleman."  Possibly  there 
was  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Montgomery 
that  the  author  of  "  Com  Law  Ehymes"  was  not 
sound  in  the  faith  ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  that.  Elliott  was  a  man  of  fiue  feeling, 
generosity,  and  open  heartedness,  but  I  could  never 
discover  his  attachment  to  a  religious  denomination. 
There  were  two  or  three  others  in  Sheffield  of 
undoubted  talent,  but  with  them  Montgomery  did 
not  associate.  He  was  always  the  patron  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  which  had  an  anniversary 
celebration  every  Whit  Monday.  The  schools  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  on  that  day  met  in  a 
vast  concourse,  and  in  a  procession  passed  through 
the  town  to  places  of  worship,  where  a  plain 
address  was  delivered.  Eor  somewhere  about  50 
years  Montgomery  composed  one  of  the  hymns 
for  the  occasion,  and  for  almost  the  same  period 
his  biographers  wrote  the  other  two ;  one  of  these 
hymns  appears  to  have  been  Montgomery's  last 
composition.  I  remember  many  of  them  were 
pretty,  touching,  and  suitable,  and  others  as  far 
above  the  comprehensions  of  children  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  as  the  heavens  are  above  the 
earth  ;  but,  however,  they  were  not  paid  produc- 
tions, but  free-will  offerings,  which  were  always 
respected  by  those  who  made  use  of  them,  and 
doubtless  they  did  good  in  many  instances. 

Montgomery  was  very  unsuccessful  in  domestic 
matters,  as  he  tells  the  readers  of  his  piece  called 
"  Hannah,"  from  which  anyone  might  imagine  that 
Montgomery  had  found  some  sylvan  goddess, 
instead  of  a  gardener's  daughter,  that  she  was 
endowed  with  every  tender  sentiment,  instead  of 
being  a  buxom  village  girl  in  one  of  those  half- 
manufacturing  and  half  agricultural  districts  which 
often  lead  the  visitor  to  wonder  what  the  place 
was  ever  designed  for.  This  Hannah,  who  seems 
to  have  been  Montgomery's  first  and  only  love, 
lived  in  the  village  of  Wath,  about  nine  miles  from 
Sheffield,  which  Montgomery  might  have  visited 
any  fiue  morning  without  much  difficulty. 

II. — Montgomery  as  a  literary  man.  The 
poet  was  a  newspaper  manufacturer ;  his  child  was 
theiMi/  he  expressed  his  politics  through  that 


channel,  and  his  poetry  filled  up  "  the  comer."  I 
remember  the  Isis,  which,  as  a  country  newspaper, 
was  a  pioneer  to  what  we  have  in  the  preseB- 
time — well  developed,  useful,  and  instructive  jour- 
nals ;  the  Isis  was  then  a  small  sheet,  with  a  four- 
pence  halfpenny  stamp  in  the  margin ;  its  price 
was  sevenpence,  a  few  advertisements  appeared  oa 
the  first  page — for  puffing  was  then  in  its  infancj, 
a  leader,  which  expressed  rather  freely  the  editor's 
political  opinions,  which  sometimes  brought  him 
into  trouble,  and  eventually  shut  him  up  in  •  York 
Castle.  To  buy  such  a  paper  was  a  luxury  which 
working  men  could  not  indulge,  and  coffee-houses 
and  reading-rooms  on  the  penny  principle  were 
not  thought  of.  The  Isis  could  not,  therefore, 
produce  much  for  its  editor  and  proprietor,  and 
what  his  poetry  has  produced,  his  biographers  hare 
partially  informed  the  public.  The  literary  cha- 
racter of  James  Montgomery  will  be  determiced 
by  various  tastes  ;  but  want  of  fire  and  fiction  his 
possibly  rendered  it  less  popular  than  sterling  meril 
might  deserve ;  however,  I  always  knew  Moot- 
gomery  to  have  that  self-satisfaction  wliidi  was 
undoubtedly  to  him  a  recompense,  and  which  was 
strongly  evinced  in  the  manner  in  which  be  seemed 
to  think  and  act. 

III. — Montgomery  as  a  benevolent  and  a  re- 
ligious man.  He  had  very  little  property  to  dis- 
tribute, but  he  was  always  ready  to  give  his  taknis 
and  his  time. 

I  remember  how  he  devoted  his  better  days  to 
the  encouragement  of  educational  purposes,  as  one 
of  the  subjects  of  his  attention.  I  can  record  his 
kindness  and  earnestness  for  the  improvement  tsd 
progress  of  the  young  population  of  the  "  City  of 
Soot,*'  as  some  one  has  designated  the  town  of 
Sheffield.  Montgomery's  religion  was  more  & 
thing  visible  and  tangible,  than  a  set  of  doctrines 
and  observances.  I  have  seen  him  at  the  Estab- 
lished Church  service  in  the  morning,  at  tUx 
Meeting  House  in  the  evening,  and  president  ai 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Anniversary  the  foUowis^ 
night.  I  need  not  mention  his  attachment  to  a 
particular  class,  who  could  never  make  any  pro- 
gress in  the  town  of  Sheffield ;  but  he,  neverthekss, 
made  his  home  in  the  different  denominations  ol 
faith,  and  was  equally  respected  by  them  alL  5ot 
for  the  object  of  this  short  notice.  The  people  ci 
Sheffield  were  ready  with  their  tears  for  the  deal:: 
of  Montgomery.  They  made  a  parade  at  Ls 
funeral,  which  is  always  a  sign  of  grief,  and  havi^ 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  poet  in  the  earth  u> 
await  the  first  resurrection,  thej  go  away«  a^ 
amid  noise  of  hammers  and  files,  the  busy  wheeii. 
and  the  general  confusion  of  Aardwart  bnsiDess, 
they  forget  that  Montgomeiy  was  made  pahlic  pro- 
perty ;  at  last^  and,  nearly  three  years  after  h» 
death,  upon  some  one  seeking  to  revive  the  qpn- 
tion  of  a  monument'to  his  memory,  it  is  fooui  tiut 
the  funeral  expenses  are  yet  unpaid — and  that  a 
is  a  very  doubtful  case  whether  a  suitaUe  oGaa- 
ment  can  be  erected  or  not  However^  the  ift- 
habitants  of  Sheffield  mi^  ooasde  tbMna^fes  wi^it 
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•'  a  tnie  and  affecting  copy  of  yerses"  (not  Mont- 
gomery's) found  in  many  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  the  following  is  a  part  : — 
Praises  on  Tombstones  are  vainly  spent, 
A  man*B  good  works  are  his  best  monament. 
Possibly,  in  a  national  and  educational  point   of 
Tiew,  monuments  of  poets  and  men  of  bosineas 


would  be  better  than  those  of  warriors  and  heroes, 
if  they  ate  to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot."  I  would,  as  a  thorough  "  Sheffielder," 
advise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Montgomery, 
and  lovers  of  his  verse,  and  admirers  of  his  worth 
in  all  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  throughout  the 
world  will  say,  "  Wbll  do»b  Shewild  1" 


MY    WIFIE    AN'    ME. 


When  my  wifle  I  wed  nae  tocher  had  she, 
Bat  a  jimpy  bit  shape,  an'  a  glintin'  bine  e'e, 
Wi'  a  temper  that  nae  thraw  eould  e'er  ding  agee, 
Sae  we  warsled  on  brawly,  my  wifte  an'  me. 

Oar  bairns  cam'  as  fast  as  new'r-day  comes  roan/ 
Just  like  wee  '  stapaand  stairs,'  as  they  say  in  oar  toon ; 
Bat  that  gae  as  nae  fash,  for  gey  croose  birds  wer'  we 
To  tee  sic  a  cleckin',  my  wifte  an*  me. 

In  my  arm  it  put  pith,  in  my  pow  it  pat  sense 
To  feed  them,  to  deed  them,  and  learn  them  some  mense ; 
For  we  ken't  if  yon  hnmonr  the  lithe  twig — the  tree 
Wall  tak'  whilk  twist  ye  like,  did  my  wifte  an'  me. 

Sae  we  foacht  on  wi'  honp,  in  the  battle  o'  hfe 
To  train  ap  fresh  recruits  for  the  end  o'  the  strife. 
To  keep  aff  the  £se,  want,  that  eild  aften  maan  dree. 
Bat  his  gaant  phis  ne'er  gloom'd  on  my  wifte  an*  me. 

It  mannna  be  thoeht,  tho,'  oar  life  glided  by, 
Wi'  an  ever  bricht  son — an*  nae  cload  i'  the  sky ; 
Bat  storms  dinna  last — the  heavier  they  be. 
The  saner  they're  by,  kenn'd  my  wifte  an'  me. 


Now  oar  baimiei  grown  np,  under  Providence  kind. 
Men  an*  women,  their  faitheran'  mither  aye  mind. 
We  toil  nae  mair  noo-~bxen  and  cosy,  ye  aee. 
We  can  help  a  pair  neeboor,  my  wifte  an'  me. 

Sax  still  remain  wi*  ns,  an'  marri't  are  twa, 
Whasc  three  stardy  callaos  ilk  day  on  as  ca,* 
An'  the  heicht  o'  their  joy  is  to  dim'  on  oar  knee, 
Fa'  the  hair  an*  the  lags  o'  my  wifte  an'  me. 

An'  noo  we  hae  naething  adae  bat  to  wait 
The  day  that  maan  come  to  as  a,'  sane  or  late; 
Bnt  oar  bairns  'ill  be  by  oar  bedside  when  we  dee^ 
An'  keep  aye  in  mem'ry  my  wifte  an'  me. 

Let  ilka  young  pair,  then,  wham  love's  mutual  flame, 
Shall  mak'  man  an'  wife,  like  as  do  the  same ; 
An'  their  baimies  when  big,  that  they  tended  when  wee, 
Will  mak'  them  as  happy's  my  wifte  an'  me. 

John  Pabsilli, 
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It  is  only  since  gold  was  discovered  in  many  parts 
of  Australia,  that  any  particular  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  Qreat  Britain  about  the  trans  pacific 
colonies,  and  the  majority  of  the  home  population 
have  but  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  noble 
heritage  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  subduing 
and  colonising  in  the  other  hemisphere.  Before  I 
proceed  to  describe  the  squatters,  I  shall  briefly 
scan  the  regions  which  they  inhabit. 

The  scenery  of  the  Australian  continent  is 
diversified,  and  the  most  enchanting  landscapes 
alternate  with  prospects  as  dismal  and  uninviting 
as  can  well  be  conceived.  *In  order  to  form  a 
correct  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Australian 
bash,  let  the  tourist  take  his  stand  where  a  wide 
district  lies  around  him,  and  if  he  love  nature  in 
her  wilder  and  more  snUime  aspects,  be  will  be 


gratified.  The  country  differs  widely  from  the 
ornate  and  highly  cultivated  landscapes  of  England* 
where  art  has  been  so  long  used  to  improve  and 
adorn ;  but  it  would  command  attention  from  the 
vastness  of  its  proportions,  and  the  sublimity  of  ita 
general  features.  I  well  remember  the  vivid 
impression  made  upon  my  own  mind  when,  on  a 
fine  spring  morning  I  ascended  the  hill  of  Tarren- 
gomer.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  have  ever  observed 
that  even  the  vast  recesses  of  the  wilderness 
appear  more  subdued  and  solitary  on  that  day  of 
the  week  than  any  other.  The  day  was  marked  by 
the  pecnliarities  of  the  climate;  the  air  was  elastic, 
and  I  felt  my  spirits  become  more  buoyant  as  I 
inhaled  it ;  objects,  even  at  a  great  distance,  were 
clearly  visible.  My  eye  ranged  over  a  wide  ex- 
iiaDM*--tlie  Ricen  "downs"  on  the  banks  of  the 
*^  2  T  « 
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Loddon  river,  nod  the  vast  plains  beyond,  were 
diversified  by  here  and  there  clumps  of  trees^ 
formed  into  many  fantastic  shapes,  &ud  long  liuea 
of  coppice,  particularly  near  the  river  and  its 
tributaries.  The  hill  on.  which  I  stood  had 
evidently  been  thrown  up  out  of  this  vast  plain  in 
some  convulsion  of  nature.  Far  disUitt  the  high 
peaks  of  aoote  ranges  were  barely  distiiguished 
from  the  ligbi  azure  clouds  which  bung  about  theip 
in  graceful  drapery,  whilst,  iu  the  intervening 
expanse,  the  creeks  and  rivers  peeped  out,  thek 
waters  glistening  in  the  bright  sunbhifte  like 
milliou}  of  diamonds.  Profound  silence  reigned 
around,  and  it  struck  me  as  remarkable  at  the  lime 
that  a  negative  quality  sliould  have  suoh  force,  «s 
the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  tlte  wliole.  No 
living  thing  appeared  to  animate  this  vast  solitude. 
I  was  alone  with  God  and  nature.  I  sati  and 
gated  on  the  prospect  before  m%  which  the  sun 
bathed  in  life  and  beauty,  for  many  houra^  and  it 
was  not  until  night  began  to  fall  that  I  loft  my 
seat  to  reach  a  shelter,  which  was  so  many  mii«s 
off,  that  I  narrowly  escaped  being  "  bushed." 

There  is  considerable  sameness  in  the  Australian 
bush.  There  ar^,  however,  many  beautiful  and 
variegated  landscapes,  many  sylvan  glades  of 
remarkable  loveliness,  that  might  compare  with 
8herwood  in  the  days  of  Robin  Hood — thbly  tim- 
bered dalesi  that  would  vie  with  the  most  carefully 
decorated  park  ia  Europe,  and  nooks  of  extreme 
fertility.  But  there  is  shade  as  well  as  sunshine ; 
and  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  vast  marshes,  and 
long  tracta  of  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  scrub, 
exist  along  with  whole  districts  of  heath,  dark  and 
dreary  to  cross,  and  dismal  to  dwell  in ;  extensive 
forests  of  tall,  gaunt,  and  naked  trees,  which 
convey  no  idea  of  anything  else  than  deformity  and 
misery. 

But  the  country — I  mean  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  settled — of  the  mighty  interior,  there  is 
literally  nothing  known  beyond  what  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Leicbardt  during  his  overland  journey  to 
Port  Essington;  that  gallant  bnt  unfortunate 
explorer  having  unquestionably  perished  iu  his 
attempt  to  pass  from  New  South  Wales  to  Swan 
Biver.  Throughout  that  portion  of  the  country 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  forests  do  not 
present  those  attractions  which  strangers  have 
expected.  In  the  ranges  the  trees  are  deformed 
and  naked,  affording  neither  shade  in  the  somnier 
heat^  nor  shelter  from  liic  winter  cold.  The 
eucalyptus  is  the  species  most  generally  met  all 
over  the  continent.  It  has  long  leaves,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  which  remain  the  same,  both  in  the 
intense  drought  of  summer  and  the  severe  frosts  of 
wiutex.  In  the  flats,  thciie  trees  reach  an  enor- 
•  mens  size;  moiiy  of  them  exceed  the  cnks  of 
England  in  monUl,  and  the  wide-spread  magnid- 
cence  of  their  branches.  Li  di^U  icis  more  favoured, 
where  the  accaoia  loves  the  soil,  no  sceuerv  could 
be  more  inviting.  It  grows  most  luxuriantly  on 
the  slopes  and  pkteau.'c,  but  is  seldom  seen  in 
forest  raagesr    It  is  a  most  briUiattt  shrub^.  and 


wlien  the  carih  glows  with  its  golden  iiover»i 
contrasting  with  the  deep  green  foliage,  it  ij  tkc 
nearest  to  a  peep  at  paradi«ie  that  I  have  met  vitb. 

The  coast  line  from  Swan  Bivcr  to  Moretoa 
B9J  has  for  years  been  occupied  by  squatters, 
whose  stations  are  scattered  over  the  couotij. 
Their  flocks  and  herds  graze  over  ncarlj  everj 
mile  of  available  pasture  land.  In  most  of  this 
tract  the  original  wilderness  continues  ia  all  iii 
grandeur — it  is  solemn.  myMerioas,  silent,  sod  nst. 
The  tourist  may  ride  for  a  week  throogk  maoj 
districts  without  coming  upon  any  sign  of  ciTJlisa- 
tion«  and,  singular  to  say,  he  may  at  last  emerge 
from  this  deep  solitude  on  a  ^Ivaa  vak,  viik 
four  or  five  thousand  gold  diggers  encamped,  ill 
busy  with  the  exciting  cares  of  the  world.  Is 
travelling  the  district  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  in  the 
colouy  of  Viotori;.  a  few  moaths  ago,  I  M 
journeyed  for  a  long  spring  d^^  in  the  bush ;  tk 
soothing,  softening  harnvouies  ot  nature  bad  t 
peculiar  effect  on  my  spirits;  I  had,  or  thought  I 
felt,  a  love  and  veneration  for  ioauunate  satozt; 
and  could  have  reconciled  i^yself  to  a  life  of 
philosophic  indifference,  with  those  green  platetu 
and  lovely  creeks.  My  reverie  was  rudelj  brokes 
by  here  and  there  glimpses  of  somethiag  vhite, 
and  gradually  a  city  of  canvas  appeared,  and  a 
number  of  persons  digging,  in  what  seemed  &  tast 
grave  yard.  I  had  stumbled'  ou  New  Beadi^  i 
small  gold  fleld,  sixty  miles  distsnt  from  anjolLer, 
and  as  far  from  any  town  or  village.  In  a  lev 
minutes  I  was  amongst  the  diggers,  and  Ibeir  prac- 
tical conversation  contrasted  strange^  vlih  sj 
private  reflections  a  few  minutes  previoosly. 

Before  the  discovery  of  gold  fields  snek  rude  in- 
truders had  not  invaded  the  recesses  of  the  mi 
bush.  Agriculture  was  followed  by  but  fev  per- 
sons, and  the  demand  for  produce  was  citreaidf 
limited,  wheat  often  selling  as  low  as  3s.  a  bu^ltfl 
The  squatters  were  the  real  producers  and  beae* 
factors  at  this  early  stage,  as  their  stock  coasomed 
the  herbage  which  otherwise  was  useless,  and  tiieir 
wool  and  tallow  brought  ia  considerable  vealili, 
and,  in  fact,  constituted  the  sole  exports.  Froa 
I84rO  to  1850^  the  squatters  couslituted  a  most  ia- 
portant  class,  but  after  the  gold  had  beea  dis- 
covered, the  products  of  the  sqnatters  came  to  be 
but  a  small  item,  and  as  a  dass  they  became  inii' 
uitely  less  important.  The  Jand,  in  the  earl/ 
phases  of  Australian  colonisation*  had  been  granted 
to  respectable  emigrants  free,  of  cbai;^.  Tbe 
assignment  system  was  then  in  operatioo,  and 
such  as  obtained  free  grants  of  land  yrerc  allo^al 
a  certain  proportion  of  convicts  to  brwg  it  ifl^o 
culiivation.  At  the  period  there  was  ao  ff« 
labour  available,  and  without  prisoners  of  the 
Crown  to  till  the  soil,  W  would  have  been  uj6 
less.  It  fs  I  he  opinion  of  not  a  few  good  Hg«s» 
that  private  assignment  was  preferable  to  tke  vet- 
fangled  schemes  wfakh  have  been  tried  during  tiie 
last  ten  years.  Tfie  great  capabihtics  of  ibe 
Australian  colonies  began,  about  1630,  to  atlnc* 
respectable  emigrants  to  their  shnWi  aid  t^  uo* 
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vernment  imposed  a  smtiH  jiricc  (5s.  ah  a;cre)'i  but 
the  emigration  inei'easiag,  ilie  mihinium  i-ate  wa^ 
raised  to  10s.,  and '  afterwaixls  to  £1  per  acre, 
which  is  the  present  tipsct  price.  Any  Idud  that 
Is  put  up  for  stile  bj  the  Qoverntnfeut  is  at  once 
passed  over  unless  iOs.  per  acre  be  offered  ;  but 
country  section?,  having  once  been  offered,  may  be 
afterwards  selected  by  any  person,  and  taken  at 
the  nps^  price. 

The  first  free  colonists  quickly  discovered  that 
iarming  was  far  from  being  a  lucrative  occupation ; 
the  population  was  limited,  and  there  was  no 
market  open  for  their  surplus  produce.  The  in- 
iroduotton  of  merino  sheep  at  an  early  period,  and 
the  graring  capabilities  of  the  colony,  induced  many 
to  turn  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
They  soon  found  their  own  estates  too  limited  for 
their  increasing  flocks,  and  they  led  them  into  the 
wilderness,  and  grazed  them  on  the  waste  lands. 
This- was  the  origin  of  the  squatting  sjstem.  No 
attention  Mrould  probably  have  been  paid  to  this 
intrusion  had  not  another  very  different  class  just 
then  also  intruded  upon  the  public  domains,  com  • 
posed  of  expired  and  runaway  convicts.  This 
genus — ^half  bushranger,  half  trader— spread  over 
the  country,  carrying  on  a  neftirions  trade  in  grog 
and  tobacco  with  the  convicts  upon  the  free  pettlers* 
estates.  They  were  always  receivers  of  stolen 
property,  aud  in  many  instances  sheep  stealers  and 
bushrangers.  They  set  law  aud  order  at  defiance, 
and  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  well  disposed 
portion  of  the  community. 

The  Government  were  determined  to  prevent 
these  nefarious  intruders  from  continuing  to 
occupy  the  unsold  land,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
this,^an  act  was  passed  to  legalise  the  occupation 
of  the  country,  by  approved  persons,  for  de- 
pasturing purposes.  Each  person  who  used  the 
Crown  land  was  now  compelled  to  pay  a  license  of 
ten  pounds  per  annum,  and  commissioners,  or 
bailiffs,  were  nominated  to  maintain  order.  An 
assessment  was,  moreover,  levied,  and  appropriated 
tu  the  maintaining  of  a  body  of  mounted  police, 
who  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Crown. 
This  system  appeared  to  answer  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  squattii)^  extended  not  only  over 
the  original  colony,  but  also  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  new  settlements  which  were  soon 
after  opened.*  The  fee  demanded  by  Government, 
in  (he  shape  of  right  or  leave  to  depasture,  was 
small,  and  the  fine  wool  brought  a  good  price. 
The  squatters  had;  therefore,  a  courbC  of  great 
and  uninterrupted  prosperity.  In  a  few  years 
many  gentlemen  of  energy  and  capital  were  at- 
tracted to  Australia,  and  embarked  in  squatting 
pursuits ;  a  talented  and  highly  influential  class 
arqse,  who,  although  literally  nothing  else  than 

*■  Squatting,  in  it>  Hfst  phnsB,  was  eonftned  to  the  region 
rdvnd  nboot  Sydney  ;  it  wm  not  unlil  the  pass  through  the 
Biue'Honntainn  was  discovered  that  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  colonists  beg.no  to  expand.  Abont  188C,  the  discovery 
of  new  settlements  in  South  Anstralia  gu?e  »n  immense 
impetus  to  th«  rearing  of  stock. 


teuftnts  at  will  of  the  Crown,  b^ug  merely  per- 
mitted to  use  the  ground  by  sufferance,  were  yet 
able  to  assume  a  hostile  position  towards  the  ex- 
ecutive, to  force  important  concessions,  and  all  but 
obtain  tbc  U vantages  of  a  patrician,  or  privi- 
leged order.  Not  only  squatting,  but  even  oon- 
victism,  however  execrated  by  the  people,  have 
been  of  use  in  the  early  stages  of  colonisation. 
Both,  liowever,  must  eventually  give  way,  after  a 
certain  stage  has  been  reached,  to  permit  the 
farther  devnlopement  of  the  very  colonisation  they 
have  effectually  advanced  to  a  certain  stage.  The 
second  has  been  f>r  some  time  discountenaneed  to 
any  portion  of  Australia,  witb  the  exception  of 
Western  Australia,  and  the  first  is  daily  being  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  Many 
of  the  wealthy  squatters  have  saved  money  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  their  runs,  and  have  already 
secured  the  best  portious  of  them.  The  system 
only  will  become  obseletc ;  the  present  sqnatters 
will  become  landowners,  and  combine  agricultural 
with  pastoral  pursuits.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  land  regulations  should  have  impeded  the 
eivilraation  and  settlement  of  the  colony ;  that  so 
many  persons  who  accnmulated  fortunes  in  gold 
digging  should,  instead  of  becoming  permanent 
colonists,  have  been  compelled  to  settle  in  other 
countries.  The  local  government  appeared  to 
favour  this  suicidal  policy  for  a  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  waste  lands 
have  been  put  up  in  anything  like  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  public  necessities. 

The  constitutions  just  granted  to  the  various 
Australian  colonies  vest  the  management  of  the 
Crown  lauds  in  the  local  legislatures;  and  the 
strong  current  which  has  been  everywhere  setting 
in  for  legitimate  occupation,  and  tiie  immediate 
settlement  of  the  country,  will  force  those  bodies  to 
clip  the  wings  of  the  squatters.  Wonderful  have 
been  the  changes  in  the  far  bush  since  the 
discovery  of  gold.  Towns  and  villages,  farms  and 
gardens,  now  stud  all  the  m^in  lines  of  rail ;  and 
nearly  everywhere  a  strong  antagonism  is  exhibited 
to  the  sqnatters.  These  will  have  to  compete 
with  the  other  classes  for  the  land,  or  be  gradually 
driven  to  the  remote  comers  of  the  far  bush  away 
from  the  din  of  colonization.  The  genuine 
squatters  now  inhabit  the  great  solitary  bush. 
Their  huts  or  houses,  gardens,  psddocks,  frc,  form 
what  is  termed  a  station,  while  the  range  of 
country  over  which  their  flocks  and  herds  roam,  is 
termed  their  run.  They  seldom  see  any  visitors, 
aud  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to 
have  no  neighbours  under  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  But  instead  ol  this  being  objected  to,  it  ia 
so  much  relished  by  the  denizens  of  the  far  bush, 
that  they  arc  often  unfit  for  the  enjoyments  of  life 
when  they  returnee  England.  In  selecting  sites 
for  stations,  the  great  requisite  is  water,  and  every 
other  is  of  no  avail,  if  this  one  be  wanting.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  stations  of  the 
squatters  have  been  placed  upon  the  banks  of 
creeks  or  rivers,  but  there  are  not  a  few  witb  such 
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water  only  as  can  be  obtained  from  artificial 
resources.  It  is  very  common  for  many  squatters 
to  form  ponds,  and  store  up  the  water  which  accu- 
mulates in  the  wet  season  for  the  dry.  There  have 
been  seasons  of  severe  droughts  in  Australia, 
such  as  in  1850-51,  when  no  rain  fell  iu  many 
districts  for  nearly  twelve  months.  When  they 
occur,  it  is  melancholy  to  traverse  the  hush  and 
see  the  skeletons  and  carcases  of  dead  stock  strewn 
about  in  almost  every  direction,  but  particularly  in 
near  proximity  to  the  rivers  and  water  holes.  The 
poor  animals  had  made  a  last  effort  to  obtain  relief, 
and  perished  in  the  attempt. 

There  are  some  of  the  Australian  squatters  well 
educated  and  largely  connected,  bat  a  great  many 
of  them  have  advanced  themselves  to  fortune  by 
persevering  industry.  Many  of  the  class  last 
described,  commenced  with  very  few  sheep,  but 
having  secured  excellent  runs,  their  stock  increased 
with  a  wonderful  rapidity — the  proceeds  of  the 
wool  clearing  the  expenses  of  the  station  ;  and 
when  the  runs  came'  to  be  well  stocked,  and  they 
ooold  dispose  of  the  surplus  as  well  as  the  wool, 
the  revenue  derived  from  these  sources  was  very 
considerable.  Cattle  breeding  has  always  been 
more  or  less  followed  in  Australia,  but  previous  to 
the  discovery  of  gold,  it  was  circumscribed.  The 
great  increase  of  population  consequent  upon  the 
gold  discoveries,  raised  the  value  of  meat  so  much 
that  the  squatters  found  the  carcase  the  more 
valaable  part  of  the  animal ;  and  cattle  began  to 
be  even  more  valuable  than  sheep,  and  far  less 
trouble  to  rear,  when  labour  rose  more  than  100 
per  cent.  In  traversing  those  portions  of  the 
country,  the  tourist  often  steals  upon  the  cattle 
grazing  here  and  there  in  groups  amongst  the  forest 
ranges,  or  reposing  on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 
They  frequent  the  long  silent  plains  and  the 
sledgy  marshes,  near  the  margins  of  the  great 
rivers,  sUch  as  the  Murray  and  the  Murrimbidgee, 
They  are  seldom  disturbed  in  their  favourite 
haunts,  for  few  strangers  intrude  on  their  wild 
domains,  and  the  stockman  under  whose  charge 
they  nominally  are,  only  looks  occasionally  that 
they  are  upon  their  proper  ground.  The  duties 
of  such  a  functionary  are  light,  the  cattle  keeping 
in  mobs  and  seldom  wandering  off  the  ground  on 
which  they  have  been  reared.  At  particular 
seasons,  however,  the  whole  stock  have  to  be 
mustered  at  the  station,  and-  the  young  animals 
branded. 

When  grazing  in  the  bush,  the  most  savage  of 
the  mobs  of  cattle  will  not  attack  an  intruder,  but 
iisually  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  every  person ;  yet 
the  explorer  may  come  suddenly  upon  a  herd 
grazing  in  some  quiet  gorge  or  ravine,  and  if  thus 
startled  they  will  rush  upon  the  intruder,  who,  if 
not  an  experienced  bushman  afid  well  mounted, 
is  in  considerable  dangef  of  being  trodden  to  the 
earth  beneath  the  hoofs  of  a  battalion  of  horns 
that  run  with  inconceivable  swiftness  to  escape. 
When  not  instigated  by  terror,  wild  cattle  will 
seldom  attack  the  traveller ;  even  of  those  which 


run  at  him,  or  "rush,"  as  it  is  termed,  few  wiD 
really  toss  or  gore,  or  even  knock  him  down  ;  they 
usually  make  a  violent  snort  when  within  a  few 
yards,  and  turn  aside.  In  the  stock  yards, 
however,  when  confined  and  irritated,  many  cattle 
rush  at  the  stockmen  in  reality.  Numberlen 
accidents  daily  occur  with  wild  cattle  in  the  bosh, 
and  will  continue  to  occur  notwithstanding  eroy 
precaution. 

To  succeed  with  sheep,  the  squatter  moat  bare 
careful  superintendents,  or  devote  his  time  and 
attention  to  their  care.  When  disease  can  be  kept 
from  entering  among  his  flocks,  and  the  rno  is 
tolerable,  he  is  then  likely  to  make  money  quicker 
than  in  any  other  colonial  pursuit.  The  Anstralim 
flocks  are  predisposed  to  two  serious  ailments  riz., 
catarrh  and  scab,  and  in  very  damp  gnmnd,  foot 
rot  is  so  prevalent  as  to  ruin  whole  floeks ;  bat  it 
is  not  known  in  dry  dbtricts,  and,  indeed,  is  less  pre- 
valent everywhere  than  some  years  ago.  Catarrh  and 
scab  often  appear  simultaneously.  They  arc  widely 
different  in  their  character.  The  scab  is  a  local 
disease  which  may  be  brought  on  by  bad  water  i&d 
want  of  cleanliness,  but  which  usually  arises  fnn 
impurity  of  blood.  It  will  yield  to  the  nsusl 
remedies.  For  many  years  mercury  was  used  to 
cure  the  scab,  but  arsenic,  in  combination  wilh 
sulphuric  acid  and  tobacco  is  now  regarded  as  the 
best  wash.  If  the  season  for  dressing  be  fafonialile 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  likely  to  arise  to  the 
sheep  from  the  operation.  The  catarrh  is  aa 
epidemic  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  plura-pnenmonn 
that  raged  with  such  violence  in  Qreat  Britais 
seven  years  ago.  The  more  delicate  flocks,  for- 
ticularly  such  as  have  been  reared  in  the  northera 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  are  usually  the  first 
to  be  attacked  with  the  epidemic,  particnIaHj 
when  removed  to  a  colder  climate.  The  disease 
from  some  exciting  cause  may  break  out  soddenlj, 
attacking  hundreds  in  a  single  day.  It  will  not 
yield  to  any  known  remedy,  and  is  highly  infectiou«. 
The  squatter  has  only  one  resource,  to  cat  tie 
throats  of  the  sheep  aa  fast  as  they  are  attacked. 
There  are  many  stations  provided  with  vats  far 
rendering  the  stock  so  killed  into  tallow,  bnt  the 
disease  often  spreads  so  fast  that  the  squatter 
cannot  keep  pace  with  its  progress.  Those  who 
have  not  provided  themselves  with  vats,  throw  the 
sheep  into  heaps  and  bum  them. 

The  squatter  lives  in  perpetual  terror  of  these 
two  frightful  visitations,  and  he  dreads  all  nei?^- 
hours  and  intruders.  He  cannot  be  too  far  aviT 
from  other  squatters,  and  tsolatea  hioMH 
as  much  as  possible.  If  he  possess  a  sa- 
superior  mind,  and  accustom  himself  to  relkct 
upon  scenes  that  surround  him,  he  may  lead  a 
happy,  and  far  from  a  useless  life.  At  first  the 
eternal  silence  of  the  bush  is  oppressive,  bat  » 
short  sojourn  is  sufficient  to  accustom  the  neophit* 
to  the  new  scene,  and  he  speedily  beeooes 
enamoured  of  it. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  station  is  usoaOy  on 
the  banks  of   a  stream ;  the    first  object  that 
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attracts  attention  is  the  wool  shed,  a  large  building 
of  slabs  or  rough  f  ])lit  logs ;  the  huts  for  master  and 
men  are  often  of  the  same  material,  and  there  is 
usually  a  paddock  enclosed  and  cultivated.  On 
every  side  of  his  primitive  abode  spreads  vide 
rolling  plains,  deep  forests,  and  boundless  swamps, 
and  when  the  creeks  are  swoollen  with  the  winter 
rains,  the  green  fields  turn  into  lakes.  Most  of 
the  squatters  who  have  lived  long  in  the  far  bush, 
admit  that  they  like  the  life,  and  have  little  desire 
to  change  it.  Nearly  all  of  them  who  have 
returned  to  Europe  retain  a  lively  and  pleasant 
recollection  of  the  time  spent  there.  Indeed, 
there  must  be  a  fascination  about  it  not  easily 
described,  when  many  abandon  the  pleasures  of 
friendly  and  congenial  society,  and  the  gratification 
of  high  civil  station  in  Europe,  and  return  to  make 
their  permanent  abode  amidst  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  Australian  bush.  They  have  imbibed  a  taste 
for  an  unconfined  life,  and  here  there  is  a  "  bound- 
lessness*' not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.  The 
most  agreeable  stations  are  in  soft  and  enchanting 
landscapes,  which  appear  peculiar  to  Australasia ; 
long  wide  plains  thinly  timbered,  and  glowing  with 
flowers  of  the  brightest  hues,  open  slopes  descend- 
ing with  great  regularity,  one  after  another, 
towards  some  river  or  creek,  green,  verdant,  and 
beautiful,  with  the  hoary  charms  of  blue  and  silent 
mountains  at  some  distance. 

The  class  of  Australian  squatters  comprehends 
men  of  every  shade  of  character,  and  the  style  in 
which  they  live  is  regulated  by  their  means,  their 
tastes,  and  their  intelligence.  In  new  districts, 
when  the  laud  is  being  taken  up  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, there  is  little,  if  any,  distinction  made 
betweeen  the  employer  and  the  employed ;  and 
those  at  the  station  live  in  a  tent,  or  bark  hut, 
eatiug  and  sleeping  together.  Those  who  go  to 
new  districts  are  generally  adventurers  with  limited 
pecuniary  resources,  or  superintendents  employed 
by  the  large  stockowners  in  the  settled  portions  of 
the  colony,  who  require  an  outlet  for  surplus  stock. 
After  a  certain  period  the  new  tract  of  country  is 
settled  ;  those  who  occupy  the  land  as  squatting 
stations  have  accumulated  money,  and  purchased 
some  portion  of  their  runs  in  fee  simple ;  they 
erect  houses,  lay  out  gardens,  plant  orchards  and 
vineyards,  buy  houses,  engage  servants,  and  not 
seldom  marry  fair  wives  to  beguile  the  tedium  of 
the  bush.  When  their  runs  are  circumscribed  by 
the  influx  of  civilisation,  they  are  then  induced  to 
cultivate  the  best  land,  and  combine  agricultural 
with  pastoral  pursuits.  They  are  allowed  to  occupy 
the  unsold  portions  of  their  runs  for  their  flocks, 
nntil  population  presses  ou  them,  and  they  are  all 
absorbed,  as  one  wave  after  another  sweeps  for- 
ward. 

I  can  seen  little  reason  for  the  great  jealousy 
entertained  of  the  squatters  by  the  other  portions 
of  the  Australian  people.  They  were  allowed  by  a 
wise  providence  to  be  the  pioneers  of  civilisation 
in  the  wilderness ;  to  use  millions  of  acres  of 
herbage  which  periodically  withered  without  giving 


food  to  more  than  a  few  kangaroos.  They  have 
opened  up  a  path  in  the  wilderness  for  millions  o 
follow,  and  if  iu  many  instances  they  have  become 
possessors  of  fair  domains,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  had  to  fight  against  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties. The  squatters  are  few  in  number  in 
comparison  with  the  other  sections  of  the  people ; 
and  it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  take  care  that 
they  do  not  obtain  any  exclusive  privileges,  and 
that  they  pay  a  fair  price  for  whatever  public 
property  they  use.  Many  who  for  years  resided 
in  bark  huts,  and  associated  with  tjieir  servants, 
have  now  fine  mansions,  elegant  equipages,  and 
enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  civilised  life.  Many  who 
commenced  with .  an  equal  number  of  sheep,  and 
who,  perhaps,  had  equal,  if  not  superior  advantages, 
have  been  ruined,  lost  all  they  possessed,  and  have 
left  the  country  in  poverty.  The  stations  which 
they  had  formed  at  such  trouble  and  risk,  were 
sold  for  a  third  of  their  value,  and  the  owners 
thrown  homeless  upon  the  world.  The  wealthy 
squatter,  who  by  plodding  industry  has  arrived  at 
fortune,  must  sometimes  think  of  his  old  neigh- 
bours ;  while  relating  to  his  family  and  acquaint- 
ances the  reminiscences  of  former  times — the 
history  of  feuds,  battles,  sieges  with  the  untamed 
aborigines,  and  more  dangerous  bushrangers,  he 
can  hardly  forget  those  who  fought  by  his  side,  and 
are  wanderers  in  some  other  clime.  The  new  men 
who  purchased  their  stock  and  runs  for  a  third 
part  of  their  value,  have  become  independent  in 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  pioneers  have  had 
but  little  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  : 
they  sowed,  but  strangers  reaped  the  golden 
harvest. 

Another  class  of  squatters,  were  sons  of 
wealthy  gentlemen  in  Britain,  who  had  been  sent 
to  commence  sheep-fanning  in  Australia,  as  a 
profession.  Many  of  them,  instead  of  attending 
to  their  stations,  lived  in  the  cities,  and  spent  their 
time  at  horse  races  and  in  billiard  rooms.  They 
were  noted  for  their  wild  pranks  and  their 
extravagance.  As  a  matter  of  course,  they  quickly 
dissipated  their  property,  and  had  to  return  home, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  destitute  of  even  common 
necessaries.  Others  among  them  have  cleared 
independent  fortunes. 

No  order,  perhaps,  has  experienced  so  many 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  the  Australian  squatters. 
Sheep  sold  in  1841  as  high  as  forty  shillings  a 
head  ;  in  1S43,  they  were  sold  as  low  as  Is.  This 
sudden  depression  ruined  all  who  were  in  debt. 
It  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  fortunes  of  all. 
Many  squatters  seriously  contemplated  abandoning 
their  flocks,  and  but  for  a  fortunate  suggestion  of 
Mr.  O'Brien,  of  Yoss,  the  squatters  would  at  this 
crisis  have  been  crushed.  The  idea  was  that  the 
sheep  could  be  boiled  down  into  tallow,  in  the 
manner  followed  iu  Eussia.  This  was  at  once 
acted  upon ;  the  boiling  down  system  commenced 
in  1814,  and  about  the  same  time  wool  advanced 
in  the  great  markets  of  Europe.  For  several 
years  the  export  of  tallow  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
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squatters,  who  were  uuder  tbe  necessity  of  boiling 
dowualai|;eporiiot'of  tlldi1r*«iook,  la  .ofdoftto 
clear  off  sucli  incumbrances  as  pressed  most 
severely  upon  them.  This  saoriiee  irery  mnok 
diminished  the  resources  of  the  squatters,  but  after 
the  crisis  had  passed  over»  iheir  stoek  inorasBed  in 
nke  with  groat  rapidHj-  Xhe  eq^atters  hare 
since  then  1^  a  oaceer  ei  !iubix>k«n  prosperity ; 
but  the  saveritj  of  the  orcbal  through  whiok'tbey 
pasaed  ai  tius  period^  wiU  lie  best  deoionelrated  by 
t^  Mowuig  figures.  In  1S4A,  there  irare 
slaughtered  in  New  South  Wales.  217,797  sheep» 
and  %0fi4A  he«)  of  Ivomed  eatile,  the  value  beiug 
estanated  at  ^^,611;  in  the  auooeeding  year,  the 
etook  slaughtered  for  'tallow  advanced  to  the 
aaUmated  value  of  £102,746.  and  in  1S47  it 
leaebed  £108.186.  The  filth  and  ateaoU  q(  the 
bpiliug  eetabUsbraenta  were  unbearable,  and  the 
Bjght.  of  tbe  vholeaale  butchery  of  stock  was  most 
disgqstiog.  New  regulations  latter^  prevented 
any  st^u^tedug  eaiailishment  from  being  erected 
within  a  ro^onable  distance  of  the  incorporated 
towns,  aiHl  those  already  in  exisienee  had  to  be 
removed*  The  diseoveiy  of  gold  in  the  Australian 
oofaHties  J^roaght  a  great  inereaso  of  population, 
Md  as  meat  advanced  in  pricey  the  boiling-down 
tost^Uishmenta  were  forsaheu ;  nay,  such  was  the 
-  BSQ  ii^  the  ifrioe  o£  food  that  Aostcalia  had  to 
.  import' giiisatiiuantitiel  of  meat^  from  Europe  or 
Ameriea.  iTbo  aqftatteva  now  were  better  remunera- 
ted l^y  jAie  4mretoea  of  their  sheep  tJian  by  tbe 
^ool*  a  perfegt  revolution  took  place,  and  geld 
flowedjioto.  their  hands  ia4arge  quantities.  Manjr 
took  4d?A«tage^ of  tl^e  favourable  opportunity  thus 
ofl^red,  and  sold  out  and  returned  to  Europe,  or 
Ainberliedlin  otihevrpurmiits  in  the  colony.  In  size 
ibeoiineoif 'tlDO  aqualters  varied  from  10,000  to 


100,000  acres,  and,  perhaps,  30,000  acres  might  be 
a  fair  Average.  Tlie  4Uaulity  of  stock  msintaiocd 
upon  those  runs  depends  very  much,  bowerer, 
upon  the  nature  of  tlic  ground,  and  the  quality  ol 
the  herbage.  Tlio  more  extensive  runs  are 
subdivided  in  ditisions^  or  oat  statmiis,  as  Ih^j  are 
termed,  where  huts  are  erected  (br  the  mee,  asd 
ihunttea  for  tlie  sheep.  Tbe  home  statioa  is 
uauaUy  about  the  oeetre  of  ilie  ran,  and  in  lettH 
districts  has  all  the  oonforta  and  appltssees  of 
eivilisatioil.  In  most  oases  the  ahephenb  kve 
Davourite  dogs,  and  tbe  greatest  afeetioE  exists 
between  those  sagacious  and  faithful  aniails,  and 
their  masters^  They  understand  each  other  so 
well,  and  are  so  much  attached  to  each  other,  tiui 
they  are  inseparable  frienda. 

To  an  idler,  life  in  the  bush  would  have  Ctv 
dbarms  after  the  novelty  had  passed  away,  bet  tbe 
squatters  have  the  excitement  of  huaiaeas. 

The  term  squatter  was  applied  in  the  first 
instance  to  signify^  as  in  America,  sneh  ss  erected 
huts  on  unsold  land.  It  thus  oame  to  be  applied 
to  all  who  did  not  lire  on  their  own  hind,  to  irbom 
the  original  and  more  expressive  name  of  settler 
continued  to  be  applied.  When  the  ovnen  of 
stock  became  iufiuential  from  their  edneation  and 
wealth,  it  was  thought  due  to  tiiem  to  ehaage  ttis 
term  for  one  more  suitable  to  their  circaaistaBQes 
as  tliey  now  included  in  their  order  nearij  ewrr 
man  of  mark  or  wealth  in  Australia.  Tbe 
Qovenunent  suggested  the  term,  "  teaants  of  tbe 
Crown,'*  the  press  hinted  at  using  instead  of 
squatters,  "licensed  graxiera,'*  and  both  tems 
were  in  partial  use  for  some  time,  but  saeh  is  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  what  b  already  establidied, 
that  both  were  soon  disased,  and  theorigiaal  trrm 
finally  adopted. 
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Us  itaod  beaide  tha  TilUgachurtU 

A  irandarar,  4aep\7  stained  with  &in-- 
Ua.  ateod,  half  hiddm  ia  th«  ppivJt, 

Bat  did  aot  «)Qt«re  it. 
attao^B  venea  ia  the  musia  uov 

Spoke  to  kk  heait  of  dajra  goue  by — 
Ha  ^naaad'hialiaiid  agniast  hh  btow, 

And  wiiliad  tlM«  ho  coatd  di#. 

tor,  while  the  loosic  reached  hi^  oarn, 
,  before  his  vacant,  dreamy,  oyes, 
A  i^ioat^.  troop  q{  wasted  ycara 

.In-nockeiyaeeaBed  to  tIsv, 
Aa.^ouKh  to.a4&— "  WhtA  do*at  thon  Urt^ 

Tha  idlo  thoagixt,  the  foolish  word, 
Thft  4fliidbh  laogh,  the  dr  aoken  jtrr, 

In  tka'^ji-notea  ho  hoavd. 


These  voiees  Jroni  the  dreary  peat 

He  had  not  heard  for  asMy  a  ^agr— 
And  nov  thc^Qnljj  <^uw  to  east 

A  skadoar  oa  kia  wajr.  ' 
**  Begone  !'*  the  iroieea  aeearad  to  ihoat-^ 

Or  socti,  indeeid,  nas  hia  bcJicf^- 
*'  Tl>e  coagregatioii  coroihg  oat 

Win  talc l!jee  fot  a  thief!" 

Hark  !— Crom  vrilhio,  vhat  docs  lie  bear? 

'l>aa  thas  the  mitiiater.  hasaa — 
"  Christ  c-ixna  to  aara  the  siaoa  bere^ 

And  not  the  righteona  fflan.** 
The  vagrant  triaqyked  e*er  the  pisti 

And  all  the  tannta  of  vice  and  aia^* 
'Twas  like  a  vpdl  aroind  hiia  caat— - 

For  then  he  ventured  in.  \MUf, 
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Ihtb  Plate  Qlato  InstiriiTiGe  Company  lifts -no 
Imsiness  wkh  life  insurance,  and  that^  is  »lir 
bttsitMs^s  in  th«5e  articles ;  but  we  may'  uofi^  Its 
nsanlts,  as  it  eomea  in  the  v«y.  It  Mras  «st|ib}isli«d 
in  tbe  s^ning  of  1S53,  and  to  the  close  of  ikit 
year  bad  taken  £1,018  for  polieice,  and  its  ettrt«»it 
expenses  were  £1,115.  The  preliminary  expetiffes 
iiad  been  £iOS,  and  the  capital  secured  £995. 
This  company  appears  to  have  been  cr>VitTnued  Un- 
der the  title  of  the  Plate  Gluss  Unfret sal  In- 
surance Company,  and  its  acoounts  for  twdtve 
Months  after  that  date  show  an  income  froni  po- 
licies of  £5,446,  and  charges  thereon  of  it4t  des- 
criptions thrown  together,  amounting  to  £S,04^^; 

The  Preston  and  North  Lancashire  Fird  and 
life  Insorance  Company,  established  in  1S43, 
ceased  to  exist  in  18dS. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  Life  and  Educational  As- 
surance Company  bas  a  capital  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  an  eKistenee  of  four  and  a  half  years,  and 
su  outlay  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  those 
charged  to  the  extension  account  of  Uiree  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  policies 
produced  in  the  6rst  account,  extending  over  fifteen 
montha,  £3,014,  and  the  various  current  expense?, 
wilhout  any  claims,  reached  vei^  nearly  eigfity- 
eight  per  cent. ;  but  as  certain  small  sources  of  in- 
come had  to  be  added  to  the  revenue  from  policies, 
the  balance  to  the  revenue  fund  was  £62iflSs.  4d. 
The  re-assurances  required  nearly  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  income. 

In  1833,  the  revenue  from  policies  was  £5,787. 
The  company  had  been  very  fortunate  in  claims, 
which  exceeded  £100,  and  only  exceeded  it — not 
being  £101,  but  in  conjunction  with  the  re-assu- 
rances, £668,  they  formed  over  thirteen  per 
cent.,  while  the  current  expenditure  being  eighty- 
nine  per  cent.,  no  balance  would  have  remained 
over,  but  a  loss,  only  some  payments  were  ob- 
tained for  rent  from  subtenants,  and  other  trifling 
sources,  so  as  to  produce  a  balance  of  £159.  The 
subsequent  year  was  more  fortunate ;  the  receipts 
for  policies  were  greatly  increased,  amounting  to 
£10,024;  but  the  re-assuranees  and  claims  amounted 
to  twenty-eight  and  threc-fourths  per  cent.,  and 
the  current  expenses  to  very  nearly  fifty  per  cent., 
and  the  reser,ved  balance  was  £2  G33.  The  last 
year  had  an  income  from  policies  of  £11,832;  but 
the  claims  on  life  policies  were  heavy,  and  the  re- 
assurances large,  amounting  together  to  more 
than  fifty  per  cent. ;  while  the  current  expenses 
were  forty  six  per  cent.,  so  tlie'  balance  would  have 
been  small  except  for  the  minor  sources  of  income, 
which  brought  it  to  £726.  The  company  havs 
now  secured  a  largo  annual  revenue,  and  by  good 
management  their  reserve  shoal d  increase  rapidly 
for  a  few  years,  sincd  it  will  all  be  required  in 
conrse  of  time. 


i  The  Prafenional  L9fe  Assufrance  Company,  which 
is  hcarly  tea  years  ol^  grants  annuities  and  traffics 
iA  debits,  itt  addUriOte  to  lis  life  business.  Tlic 
iattKr  ii  'exteiMit^,  and  appears  to  have  been  in- 
^iteascdirigoron^ly^.  We  take  no  account  of  pto- 
*  bfl^le'profitsof  unnuities,  deposits,  and  loans,  while 
we'  ret/k'on  all  th6  expenses  •  in  the  aoconnt  as 
agMnst  the  life  bviMness,  so  that  Mme  credit  should 
be  given'  for  the  jf^ropofrtion  that  might  be  properly 
diafgeable  to  the  minor  departments.  The  policy 
revenue  of  1S$1,  readied  £11,363.  The  claims 
Wet«  fdrty-one  per  cent,  of  that  amount,  and  the 
other  expendtt«to  was  more  than  ninety-six  and  a 
half  percent,  of  ihe  policy  receipts;  so  a  large 
loss  occurred  upon  tliat  yearns  badness.  The  po- 
licy revenue  of  the  next  year  raaohed  £18,889, 
although  only  £14,137  was  paid  ;  but  o«r  calcula- 
tions should  proceed  upon  the  larger  sam,  beeaaae 
this  investment  in  the  hands  of  the  insured  of 
balances  upon  their  own  payments  is  perfectly 
good  to  the  extent  indicaled.*-  Hie  cbinw  were 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  rc^nne ;  and  the 
other  expenditare  Was  fifty-eight  afiid  »  half  per 
cent. — neariy  balanMnn^.  The inesAnein  1888»  rose 
to  £d2,387,  of  which  twftttty4ire  per  cent,  re- 
mained dm  as  before.  The  <ihifma  «tt  polieiea 
reached  thirty-two  per  cent  of'thia  «am,  uid  the 
expenses  of  management,  iflcladlag,  as  nsualy 
dividends,  and  the  balance  of  intereat  ot«r  reeeipis, 
forsfied  fifty-six  and  a  half  pM  cent,  so  that  a  ba- 
lance remained  to  the  reserve  fvnd.  In  1854,  the 
policy  revenue  advanced  to  ££4,S46,  ^nd  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  was  twenty-five,  while  the  re-assn- 
rances  were  a  little  over  four,  and  all  the  other 
outlay  for  dividends,  expenses,  and  interest,  were 
fifty-nine,  making  together,  eighty-eight  per  cent. 
The  Professional,  by  the  close  of  1854,  had  reached 
a  high  income,  but  it  had  been  chiefly  expended 
upoQ  extensbns,  a  practice  which  may  be  pushed 
into  an  extreme,  and  prove  not  beneficial,  but  in- 
jurious. Some  difficulties  will  always  be  found  in 
hitting  the  right  mean  on  this  point,  but  it  u 
wiser  to  shoot  within  than  withont  the  mark. 

The  Property  Protection  Society  is  unconnected 
with  life  assurance,  and  exists  only  because  swind- 
lers and  thieves  live  in  this  present  world.  It  was 
completely  registered  nearly  tea  yeara  since.  Its 
infancy  was,  however,  very  weak,  and  at  the  close 
of  1850  its  annual  SMbfioriptiona  only  reached 
£1,674.  Its  entire  charges  were  £1,872,  of  which 
£690,  or  a  little  over  oue-third,  were  for  risks.  In 
1851,  the  income  from  the  same  source  was  £1,751, 
and  its  outlay  for  crimes  done  against  the  sub- 
scribers was  still  a  little  over  one-third,  or  £676. 
The  account  for  1852  is  omitted.  The  account 
for  1S53  does  not  plainly  state  the  earnings  of  the 
company,  or  its  expenditure  for  ofcnceo,  but  the 
former  seem  to  have  reached  £),D90.    The  capital 
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of  the  company  paid  up  is  £4,020.  The  activity 
of  the  thieves  at  the  present  date  should  bring 
business  to  the  Property  Protection,  but  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  in  the  blue  book  for  the  last  or  the 
previous  year. 

The  Protector  Endowment  Loan  and  Annuity 
Company  give  no  further,  account  of  themselves 
than  the  acknowledgement  of  having  received 
capital  and  deposits  to  the  close  of  their  first  year, 
1853,  amounting  to  £22,628.  They  had  returned 
five  thousand  pounds,  but  how  much  of  the  ba- 
lance was  an  asset,  and  what  was  a  debt,  docs  not 
appear.  The  expenses  before  commencing  business, 
and  the  current  outlay  for  the  first  year,  a  little 
exceeded  three  thousand  pounds.  No  account  is 
given  of  the  number  of  policies  issued. 

The  Protestant  Eire  and  Life  Insurance  Associa- 
tion is  in  the  winding-up  court,  and  it  has  pub- 
lished no  account  in  this  blue  book,  although  it 
is  over  four  years  old,  and  only  fell  this  year  into 
the  fangs  of  the  yioe-Chancellor. 

The  Provident  Mutual  Insurance  belongs  to 
Durham,  and  deals  in  shipping  alone.  We  see 
nothing  respecting  it  dated  aftdr  1851,  but  its  ma- 
nagement was  80  cheap  that  we  presume  it  exists 
atiU. 

The  Provincial  Insurance  Company  belongs  to 
Wrexham,  and  was  registered  in  April,  1852,  but 
has  supplied  no  accounts. 

The  Prudential  Mutual  Assurance  is  nearly 
eight  years  old.  The  accounts  are  not  closely  re- 
gistered,  and  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  exteusive 
loan  transactions  of  the  company,  which  must  in- 
volve a  large  expenditure;  and  that  should  be  re- 
membered in  looking  to  the  cost  of  its  manage- 
ment, in  which  all  the  payments  are  included.  The 
policies  produced  in  1853  the  sum  of  £3,018.  The 
claims  were  seven,  the  re-assurances  twenty-four 
and  a  half,  and  all  other  expenses  fifty-five,  or 
altogether  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  the  revenue.  The 
income  from  policies  for  1854  was  £3,075,  on  which 
the  claims  were  nearly  seventeen,  the  re-assurances 
slightly  oter  sixteen,  and  all  the  other  expenses 
over  sixty-seven  and  a  half,  giving  a  total  slightly 
over  the  revenue,  or  in  figures  amounting  to 
£3,119.  The  account  for  1855  is  not  published  in 
the  return. 

Although  railway  assurance  companies  have  no 
necessary  connexion  with  life  assurance  business, 
yet  as  we  have  noticed  companies  under  a  different 
letter  formed  for  this  purpose,  we  may  also  men- 
tion the  Uailway  Assurance  Company  formed  in 
1850.  Its  income  from  policies  for  the  year  end- 
ing with  January,  1852,  was  £1,606  9s.,  of  which 
£650  were  paid  in  compensation  of  injuries,  and 
£1,766,  within  threepence,  for  expenses.  The 
oompany  was  accordingly  dissolved,  and  the  business 
transferred  to  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance 
Company. 

The  Railway  Passengers*  Insurance  Company 
commenced  in  March,  1849.  Its  accounts  are 
stated  "  voluminously."  The  income  for  the  half 
year  ending  30th  Jane,   1852,   was  £3,066,  of 


which  £983  were  pMd  in  compensation  of  iBJnries, 
and  for  all  other  purposes  £2,351  *,  giving  a  total  of 
£3,333,  and  leaving  a  loss.  It  would  be  useless 
to  follow  out  the  accounts  of  this  Company  half 
yearly ;  but  the  half  year  immediately  foUowiiig 
was  very  unfortunate ;  for  while  the  income  was 
£4!,295,  the  compensation,  with  the  expenses 
attendant  thereupon,  were  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of 
that  amount,  or  £2,098,  and  the  other  expenses 
were  a  little  over  that  amount,  or  £2,176 ;  and 
thus  the  total  was  slightly  over  the  income.  The 
accounts  for  1853  exhibit  better  results,  and  the 
operations  of  that  year  increased  the  balance  of 
the  company  by  £2,310.  The  six  first  months  of 
1854  gave  an  income  of  £5,062,  subject  to  pay- 
ments for  compensation,  of  £1,801,  and  for  ex- 
penses, of  £2,967 ;  leaving  a  balance  to  the  aeoount 
of  £294.  The  subsequent  accounts  are  not  pnb- 
lished. 

The  Kent  Guarantee  Society  was  established  at 
the  close  of  1850.  Its  preliminary  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  fittings  and  furniture  of  the  office,  vere 
under  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  accounts  pub- 
lished in  this  return  extend  for  four  years  from 
the  commencement  of  the  company.  The  coital 
paid-up  amounted  to  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  pounds.  The  money  borrowed,  aft« 
allowing  repayments,  appeared  to  be  four  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds.  The  balance  of  cash  on 
hand  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  oom- 
pany's  operations  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and 
six  pounds.  All  this  money  seems  not  to  hare 
been  expended  in  the  extension  and  managemeot 
of  the  business,  and  in  addition  to  its  annual 
revenue,  for  a  sum  of  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine  pounds  above  the  amount  of  rents 
received  has  been  advanced  to  owners  of  house 
property.  A  Hent  Guarantee  Society  appears  to 
be  almost  unuecessary,  looking  to  the  advantages 
over  common  creditors  afforded  by  the  law  to 
owners  of  property ;  yet  this  company  did  a  large, 
although,  at  the  commencement  of  its  career,  not 
a  very  remunerative,  trade.  We  have  not  gooe 
minutely  into  its  affairs,  or  into  its  expenses  stall, 
because  they  have  no  connexion  directly  with  life 
or  fire  assurance. 

The  Rye  Mutual  Marine  Insurance  is  connected 
with  shipping  only,  has  existed  for  six  years,  sod 
publishes  in  this  return  accounts  for  four  year^ 
which  show  cheap  management. 

The  Royal  Insurance  Ck)mpany  was  completely 
registered  in  June,  1845.  Its  business  indades 
fire  and  Jife  assurance.  The  capital  paid-up 
amounted*  at  the  close  of  1854,  to  £277,515.  The 
company  was  established  originally  at  Liverpool; 
but  its  business  has  been  extended  widely,  and  it 
is  now  abo  one  of  the  London  offices.  The  ficst 
account  in  this  report  is  for  1851.  The  statements 
respecting  the  fire  and  life  departments  are  reiy 
properly  separated.  .  We  take  the  fire  departaicnt 
first,  and  that  account  commenced  for  the  year 
named  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  oooiptoy  « 
£26,009.   AsitstxwisaotioiiBpnae&taicBirbbte 
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contrast  to  those  of  so  many  new  companies,  we 
present  those  connected  with  the  fire  department 
ill  a  precise  form.     The  accounts 


For  1851. 

Premiams  £40,110  17s.  6d. 

Losses  (£25,002)      ..,        52*74  per  cent  on  premiam. 
Espenses  (£12,314)  ...       2507    „ 

Leaving  22*18    „  of  profit. 

The  business,  after  paying  a  dividend  of  7i  per 
oent.  on  the  original  capital,  enabled  the  company 
to  add  to  their  re- assurance  fund  £12,419  2s.  8d. 

1852. 

£52.901  lOs.  Od. 

38*15  per  cent,  on  premfum. 

26-35 

35*50        „        „    of  profit. 


Premiams      

Losses  (£20,132)  ... 
Eipenses    (£13,040) 
LeaTing 


After  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original  capital,  the  company  were  enabled  to  add 
to  their  re-assurauce  fund  £8,122  19s.  5d. 

1853. 

Preroinms      £65,134  lOs.  Od. 

Losses  (£38,400)    ...       58*95  per  oent.  on  premiun. 
Expenses     (£16,316)      2506 

LeaTing  1500        „        „     of  profit. 

After  paying  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
original' capital,  the  company  were  enabled  to  add 
to  their  re-assuranee  fand  £6,504  Os.  lid. 

1854. 

Preminms        £71,311  8s.  Od. 

Losses  (£35,060)     ...     40*14  per  oent.  on  premium. 
Expenses  (£17,074)...     23  92 

LeaTing  26*94        „         „      of  profit 

The  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
origintil  capital  left  the  company  to  add  to  their  re- 
assurance fund  a  sum  of  £5,8S0  193.  6d. 

We  subjoin  the  additions  made  to  the  reserve 
fund  in  these  years : — 

1851      £12.410    2    8 

1852      8,122  10    5 

1853     6,604    0  11 

1854     6,880  10    6 


£32,927    2    6 

The  result  of  these  four  years,  therefore,  shows 
an  amount  of  actually  £32,927  added  to  the  reserve 
fund,  after  pajing  to  the  proprietors  for  the  last 
three  years  of  the  period  10  per  cent,  dividend. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  this  was  effected 
uotwithstaudiug  the  company  had  to  provide  for 
unfortunate  losses  on  their  American  business, 
which  amounted  in  the  four  years  to  an  aggregate 
of  £20,929. 

The  re-assurance,  or  reserve  fund,  by  these  ac- 
onmulations  is  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  to  have 
amounted  in  1854  to  £57,65S.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  stating  the  accumulations  of  this  company, 
that  it  added  £89,280  to  the  original  capital  in  the 
year  1848.  The  balance  sheet  for  1854,  shows 
the  assets,  fire  and  life,  being  the  funds  actually  in 
hand,  to  amount  to  nearly  £450,000. 

The  life  department  commenced  in  1851  with  an 
accumulated  balance  of  £23,513.  The  payments 
for  policies  amounted  to  £11,894,  and  the  claims 


upon  them  were  not  quite  sixteen,  while  all  the 
expenses  were  not  quite  fifteen  per  cent.,  leaving 
very  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  to  accumulate,  in 
addition  to  £1,366  received  for  interest. 

In  the  following  year  the  income  from  policies 
reached  £17,819,  while  the  claims,  inclusive  of 
purchased  policies,  formed  nearly  thirty,  and  the 
expenses  a  little  over  fifteen  per  cent.,  leaving 
fifty-five  per  cent,  to  accumulate,  in  addition  to 
£2,047  received  as  interest  on  capital.  The  increase 
of  the  life  claims  shows  the  necessity  of  accumu- 
lating capital  to  meet  engagements,  which  must 
ripen  sooner  or  later  into  payments. 

The  receipts  for  life  policies  in  the  subsequent 
year  rose  to  £22,411,  while  the  claims  and  pur- 
chased policies  were  fifty- four,  and  the  other 
expenses  were  fifteen,  in  all,  sixty-nine,  and  leaving 
thirty-one  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  £3,076  of  in« 
terest,  to  be  added  to  the  stock. 

The  receipts  from  policies  in  1854  were  worth 
£25,447  ;  of  which  the  claims  and  purchased 
policies  required  forty,  and  the  expenses  fourteen 
per  cent. ;  but  as  the  interest  on  capital  in  this  de- 
partment exceeded  the  entire  expenses  by  £75,  the 
balance  added  to  the  stock  was  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  money  paid  for  policies. 

The  accumulated  capital  in  the  life  department  at 
the  close  of  1854  was  £77,981,  being  an  increase 
of  £54,478  in  four  years,  less  £7,539,  the  amount 
received  for  annuities  above  what  was  paid  on  that 
account.  This  company  have  not  produced  these 
results  in  consequence  of  low  claims,  for  they  have 
paid  a  full  average  in  that  branch,  but  from  small 
expenses  operating  in  connexion  with  a  numerous 
body  of  shareholders.  The  success  of  the  com- 
pany has  been  very  remarkable,  and  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  office  of  the  same  age  and  cir- 
cumstances. The  per  centage  for  expenses  in  the 
life  assurance  department  might  be  made  up  iu 
another  form  than  wc  have  pursued,  but  we  have 
adopted  one  course  in  every  case — oniitting  the 
annuity  business  and  sii.ilar  details.  The  Royal 
has  secured  an  income  c[  £25,447  from  life  pre- 
miums in  eight  to  ten  years,  at  a  net  cost  of  not 
more  than  thirteen  per  cent,  for  the  actual  business 
outlay,  being  not  one-fourth  of  the  average  expendi- 
ture of  fifty-four  new  offices,  and  the  smallest  outlay 
incurred  in  any  case  ;  for  the  nest  in  this  respect 
is  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  Royal. 

The  Fire  busines>s  has  attained  very  large  di- 
mensions, for  of  nine  of  the  leading  young  com- 
panies the  receipts  for  fire  insurance  amouuted  to 
£824,924,  of  which  the  Royal  had  £371,957,  or 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole ;  while  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Royal  was  twenty,  and  the  average  of 
the  others  forty-eight  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  and 
the  investments  of  the  Royal  were  £372,394, 
and  that  of  thirteen  leading  (new)  offices  were 
£1,238,688,  so  that  the  stock  of  the  former  was 
over  forty-three  per  cent,  of  tho  amount  held  by 
the  thirteen  offices  altogether. 

The  Safety  Life  Assurance  was  established  two 
years  ago,  the  St.  George  two  and  a  half  years 
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since,  tlio  Saxon  ciglitcea  mQiilhs  unoc,  ^d  thp 
Security  two  jears  ago — but  tbej  h*vc  readere^ 
no  accounts,  and  none  could  Kavc  been  e^ pelted  fit 
the  close  of  last  jcar.  TIm)  Sceptre,  of  ^ij^gUnd 
came  into  existcucc  four  ycara  ago,  and  went  put 
of  it  in  six  months,  beinj  diaiolved  without  rqn- 
dering  any  account, 

Tlic  Solicitors'  and  General  l4ife  Asaurance 
Society  ia  over  ten  years  old.  During  1851  tho 
receipts  for  policies  were  £13,301.  The  claims,; 
purchased  policies,  and  reassurance9  were  twenij- 
six,  and  all  other  expenses  forty-one  i  but,  as  the 
latter  included  interest  tosharebolders^theintereat 
received  upon  their  capital,  and  money  from  policy 
stamps,  together  nearly  sixteen  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  from  policies,  should  be  deducted,  leaving* 
the  total  expenditure  fifty-one  per  cent. 

The  receipts  for  policies  in  the  following  yea 
reached  £16,569.  One  thousand  pounds  were 
paid  to  the  building  account,  and  after  deducting 
It  from  the  interest  received  ou  capital,  we  have 
reduced  tlie  expenditure  by  the  balance,  which, 
for  claims,  re- assurances,  and  purchases  of  policies, 
was  fifty-three ;  and  for  all  other  expenses  thirty 
—in  all  eighty-three  per  cent. 

In  IS 53,  the  receipts  from  policies  amounted  to 
£17,1)45,  and  tie  disbursements  for  claims,  and 
matters  connected  with  them,  forty-one ;  and  for 
all  other  expenses,  with  the  additions  and  re* 
ductions  stated  ju  the  previous  paragraph,  to  fifty- 
three,  making  altogether  ninety -four  per  cent. — 
including  £550  for  building,  and  £3,332  for  divi- 
delids  and  interest  to  shareholders. 

The  policy  revenue  for  1854:  was  £19,431 ;  and 
the  claims  and  kindred  charges  reached  nearly  fifty- 
four,  while  the  other  expenses^  after  taking  off  the 
receipts  fqr  interest,  were  twenty-one,  making 
together  seven ty-fivo  per  cent.,  including  £983 
fbr  building.  The  investments  of  the  Society  in 
different  funds,  at  that  date,  amounted  to  £70,766. 
-  The  Solvency  Mutual  Guarantee  Company  have 
no  connexion  with  life  assurance.  Their  object  is 
the  insurance  of  debts.  The  South  Shields  Marine 
Assurance  commenced  ten  years  ago,  bat  has  long 
ceased.  The  Sua  Mutual  has  been  in  tlio  same 
trade  at  Sutherland,  for  three  years,  but  has  re- 
gistercd  no  accounts.  The  Sunderland  A.  L 
Insurance  is  confined  to  mariue  business,  and  the 
Sunderland  Marine  Insurance  is  or  was  iu  the 
same  position. 

'  The  Sovereign  Life  Assurance  Company  is  over 
ten  years  old.  The  accounts  ia  the  book  begin 
with  the  year  ending  in  October,  1852,  and  extend 
oyer  tliree  years.  The  dividends  to  shareholders 
oyer  the  three  accounts  arc  met  by  the  interest  of 
iovestments.  The  policies  produce4,  in  the  year 
n>»med,  £l  1,126,  The  claims  were  heavy,  and  with 
the  re-assurances  and  the  paymenta  for  surrendered 
policies  formed  Uiirty-nine,  the  dividends  twenty, 
and  an  other  expenses  thirty-one  anqL  a  half  per 
per  cent.;  from  whicli^  how^^r,  the  .inlerfipt  and 
small  receipts  have  to  be. deducted^  and  weie  ^nal 
to  very  nearly  twenty  per  cciit-i  leaving  altogether 


an  exjiendiit^rc  of  sqyeniy  a^d  a  half  pw  tttL 
upon  U\e  reeeipts. 

The  incoaie  from  poljeiea  in  the  feUowiig  yen 
was  £llg62Q,  of  wliich  tkeekiti^  pnraiiMQs  d 
policies,  ipid  the  re-assuraooes  req^irod  fchtttj^wo, 
the  dividends  mcarly  twenty,  a!  boima  on  tke 
policies  paid  in  oash,  feurteen,  and  ill  cftber 
e^pen^ea  tiyirty-sk ;  but  the  inteieatoii  iareitoeite 
af^d  the  imsome  (rom  lather  detafla,  beiag  tjneaty • 
two  per  cent.,  the  chvgjn  upoA  the  ^vf  icvmm 
waa  ^ig)kty  pec  eent^  incladiog  tiie  boons. 

The  revenue  from  policies  had  iiiONasedial6fi4 
to  £14,022,  and  the  interest  from  capital  aadisn 
amall  payai^ts  to  £2,212,  in  all  £16,3H  on  vUek 
the  di^ma,  the  re-asauranoes,  the  aacreaderei 
policies,  and  the  bonus  upon  polieiea  reqaiidi 
twenty,  the  dividends  to  abareh^dera  fifteen,  aid 
aloAost  all  other  expense  thirty,  in  all  aixfty-ina 
per  cent.  Of  the  third  itclI^  o? er  one  tkotnnd 
polli1d^  or  one  sixth  of  the  wbole  amount,  vcn 
paid  for  advertising  and  we  donU  not  were  n* 
productive,  and  might  be  changed  to  eatebsML 

TheSovereign  Compa<\yVaocQifc|lts  ffom  Oeteber, 
1854,  to  the  close  of  1835,  whidiiiaTe  been  psb* 
lished  since  the  appearance  of  tlie  Mae  hook,  Aow 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  ba$iD«as«.  The  laoone 
from  policies  being  19,474/L»  and  the  interat  re- 
ceived 4,165/.,  which  pays  the  content  expenm^ 
leaving  over  683/.  The  olaima  amounted  toaedf 
twenty-four,  the  policies  purchased,  and  re-tsaa- 
ranees,  to  over  eleven — together  thirty-five  per  obdI. 
The  extra  e:(ponditurc,  whicli  aeems  to  have  beet 
extension  expenses,  amounted  to  fourteen  per  ceat, 
while  the  commission  and  dividends,  after  dedoot* 
ing  the  balance  of  interest  over  the  payBient  of 
carrent  expenditure,  amonnted  to  deveii  and  a  kalf 
per  cent.  The  per  centagea  wonU  have  beea 
smaller  if  we  had  added  the  inteieat  to  the  iaeome 
from  policies,  instead'  of  deductaag  it  iioiiithe 
other  expenses ;  bat  the  resulta  would  have  beta 
the  same.  The  company  added  danng  the  peni 
nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  to  their  aaowailated 
property,  which  amounts  to  eighty  thoaaad 
pounds ;  and  the  revenue  froa  oapital,  mm  ooisi- 
dcrable,  will  continue  to  inereaae. 

The  Star  Fire  Insaranoe  waa  eonpletdiy  n^atwi 
in  1845.  The  onl{f  acQoani  returued  ai  this  hook 
is  for  the  year  terminating  with  6epteaiher^  IBH; 
and  the  business  in  that  year  left  a  km  of  £M^ 
of  wlHch.  however,  £1,350  were  for  the^videadi 
of  the  proprietors.  Tlie  impropriety  of  pi^i*^ 
upon  the  stock  of  a  coinpab^  trading  at  a  bssi 
brought  tlie  xiecesEary  cunaequcttoe-^a  disaoiaktoa 
in  1853. 

The  Times  Fire  and  Proptrty  Alteiaoce  Com- 
pany was  completely  registered  in  1851.  Tbe 
account  published  ia  the  book  caroprcheaiid^  tvdre 
months.  The  busineaa  reeeipta  were  £3,335.  lb 
ckims  and  duty  oame  fo  £960^  and  the  exptaxs 
to  £1,151,  leaving  a  amall  surplos;  batvehtve 
not  inclnded  the  preliminary  expenses^  vluch 
exceeded  rather  one  Ihouaand  pooadB  oot  of  not 
quite  fifteen  hundred  ponnds  of  paid^ip  e^ntiL 
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TIm  company  was  trMisfdired  next  fear  to  the  i 
Times  Fire  Assurance  Company.  By  this  arrange-*  | 
ment  we  bsTis  Ho  account  for  1S53;  but  tho  ! 
statement  of  the  Times  Fire  Assurance  Company 
for' thirteen  months  termiufltin^  with  Hafch  of 
the  last  yeah  Tiie  now  company  have  a  subscribed* 
oepilal  of  skty  tbonsotfd  pounds,  and  twenty-five 
per  eeit.  of  the  amount  is  paid  up.  The  entii^ 
sum  paid>  for  the  insurance  against  iSro  and  '  of 
plale^luss,  neluding  tlve  fire  duties,  was  £7;6O0, 
which  the  expendit\ite  for  claims,  duties,,  and  're* 
ussQftmcds,  exceeded  by  £47S. '  Th(i  current 
esqfwnsee  of  t)ie  company  for  the  year  were  £8,996, 
isiduding  policy  stamps,  from  whieh  £S74  receired 
for  the  latter  had  to  be  deducted,  and  the  expenses 
induded  £575  for  interest  to  shareliolders.  The 
preliminary  expenses  were  within  one  hundred  of 
four  thousand  pounds,  and  the  payment  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  former  (»)mpany  more  thati  one 
bnudred  under  -  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
baknoe  left  over  on  both,  after  deducting  the 
receipts  from  the  old  oompany^s  connexions,  was 
£8,il4.  The  figures  show  the  expense  of  com- 
Bieneing  business  in  this  department. 

The  Tisnes  Life  Assurance  and  Guarantee 
OoiBipniy  is  near  seven  years  of  age.  The  accounts 
publitshed  in  this  book  are  from  the  year  ending  on 
30th  April,  1853.  The  account  for  1S5S  is 
omiUed;  but  those  terminating  at  the  correspond* 
ingdute  in  1854  and  1855  are  given.  The  sums 
received  for  guarantee  and  for  life  policies  are  not 
separately  stated,  but  a  separate  statement  would 
have  been  useful.  The  income  from  poHoies  and 
interest,  in  the  year  ending  with  April,  185S,  was 
£5,545.  The  claims  and  purchased  policies 
formed  eleven  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  and  the 
other  expenses  were  seventy-seven  per  cent. 

The  ioeome  for  the  year  ending  April,  1854, 
iaohding  fiS77  of  inferest,  was  £15,645,  implying 
a  very  great  increase  of  business.  The  claims  and 
rs^usuranees  reached  nearly  twenty ;  and  all  the 
cAher  expenses  forty-nine,  or  altogether  sixty-nine 
per  cent. 

The  account  which  terminated  with  April  last 
year  presented  a  farther  increase  of  revenue,  the 
itoeipts. being,  from  interest  and  policies  £18,562  ; 
the  interest  bdng  only  £311.  The  claims  and  re- 
ashutsncca  formed  fifty-three,  and  the  other 
expenses  forty^four  and  a  half,  or  in  all  ninety* 
eevcs  and  a  half  per  cent.  Of  the  expenses  in 
the  hat  atod  the  previous  year  four  thousand  pounds 
are  dharged  to  capital,  as  the  cost  of  establishing 
btnidies.  The  subsoribed  capital  of  the  Times 
Life  Assurance  Company  is  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
of  which  on»*fiftlh,  or  twenty  per  cent,  has  been 
p«id. 

The-  Tonthio  Life  Assurhnoe  Company  was 
estsibli^ed  ten  years  since  and  is  ^ssohred.  The 
Trelalgar  Lifs  Assurance  Company  is  six  years  old. 
The  aooount  in  this  book  oommttioes  with  1S52. 
The  receipts  for  life  assuruice  were  £6,000  ;  of 
which  the  daiase  required  thirty,  and  ail  the  other 
copeoaea  one  hundred  and  forty-ftve  per  cent. ;  or 


a  loss  of  £4,126,  irrespective  of  the  trading  risk, 
was  incurred  in  the  transactions  of  that  year  ;  and 
the  sura  was  nearly  equal  to  the  capital  paid  up 
during  the  currency  of  the  year. 

The  next  acobunt  runs  for  three  months,  or  to 
the  close  of  "September,  in  1852 ;  and  shows  an 
income  from  life  policies  of  £2,267,  subject  to 
foufleeil  jper  ceiit,  fbr  profit  and  loss — which  we 
presume  means  cfaims ;  and  eighty-two  for  other 
ex{)ensips,  oi"  altogetherliinely-six  per  cent. 

The  account  for  the  following  year  shows 
receipts  for  policies  amounting  to  £16,099  ;  but  it 
also  includes  £2,921  for  iutcrest,  which  should  be 
added,  as  a  larger  charge  is  in  the  account  under  tha( 
head  OU  the  opposite  side ;  and  with  a  smsll  sum 
for  transfer  fees,  the  total  earnings  are  £19,903,  of 
which  the  claims  and  re- assurances  take  sixteen  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  expenses  sixty«five,  in  all 
eJ^ty-one  per  cent.  The  company,  at  a  huge 
outlay,  and  chiefly  upon  salaries,  whieh  formed 
more  than  one*tliird  of  the  other  expenses  uamed^ 
had  issued  a  large  number  of  policies.  Its  success^ 
perhaps,  arose  out  of  its  extensive  borrowings  and 
loans.  A  recent  investigation  of  the  accounts 
leaves  doubts  that  all  these  loans  were  not  made 
well.  It  IS  scarcely  possible  to  say  that  any  real 
profits  had  been  earned,  yet  the  dividends  to* 
shsCrehoIders  were  within  six  pounds  of  one 
thousand.  We  have  no  farther  account  of  the 
Trafalgar  in  the  blue  book,  but  it  appears  frona 
the  Unity  general  accounts,  that  it  accepted  with 
the  business  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  Trafalgar, 
and  allowed  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  in  shares 
we  presume,  to  i:s  proprietors.  The  Trafalgar  in. 
that  case  made  a  very  good  sale. 

The  Travellers  and  Marine  Insurance  Company 
was  completely  registered  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1854, 
and  their  account  to  the  31st  of  May,  1855,  is 
published  in  this  book.  The  paid  up  capital  ia 
£6,535.  The  preliminary  expenses  were  £2,623, 
and  the  law  expenses  £5S1,  leaving  over  £3^331. 
The  policies  produced  £3,368,  and  the  claims  and 
re-assuranccs  were  (I've,  while  the  other  expensea 
were  eighty-two,  or  altogether  eighty. seven  per 
cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  the 
first  year  of  the  company's  operations ;  and  if  iu 
the  second  year  similar  progress  has  been  made  iu 
the  policy  department  the  per  centage  for  business 
expenses  will  have  been  proportionately  reduced. 
This  company  seems  to  have  the  zealous  support 
of  its  proprietary',  for  ft  has  extensive  deposits. 

The  United  Brothers  Assurance  Company 
having  only  been  registered  in  the  current  year, 
has  not  any  return  to  be  published.  The  United 
Homoeopathic  is  twelvemonths  older,  but  has  not 
published  au  account,  and  has  not  had  sufficient 
time.  The  United  Kingdom  Provident  Fire 
Insurance  is  u^ariy  two  years  old,  but  no  return 
has  been  insde,  and  none  was  to  be  expected* 

The  United  Mutual  Mining  Assurance  Society  is 
over  seven  years  old.  The  first  account  in  this  return 
is  torn  th6  1st  of  June,  1851,  to  the  31st  of  May, 
1858.    The  assurance  income  for  the  year,  with 
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the  addition  of  a  siriall  payment  of  £d  15s.  for 
policj  stamps,  was  £4,328,  on  which  the  claims  and 
re-assurances  amounted  to  nineteen,  and  all  the 
other  expenses  to  fifty-eight — making  seventj-seven 
per  cent. 

In  the  following  year  the  revenue  was  £5,603, 
while  the  claims,  re-assurances,  and  surrendered 
policies  consumed  forty-four — of  which  the  claims 
required  four -fifths — and  all  the  other  expenses 
thirty-five — making  a  total  of  seventyinine  per  cent. 
The  next  account  is  for  the  half  year  to  the  close 
of  1853.  The  business  receipts  were  £3,434. 
The  [claims  paid  and  re-assurances  were  nearly 
equal  in  amount,  and  with  a  small  sum  paid  for 
surrendered  policies  reached  thirty-six,  and  the 
other  expenses  almost  thirty-seven,  making  to- 
gether seventy-three  per  cent.  For  the  last  year 
to  which  accounts  have  been  published  in  this 
return,  namely,  the  close  of  1864,  the  income 
reached,  with  £41  of  interest,  to  £8,619, 
and  the  claims,  re-assurances  and  surrendered 
policies  required  thirty-one,  and  the  other  expenses 
thirty-seven — in  all  -sixty-eighty  per  cent. 

The  claims  on  policies  bore  to  the  policy  revenue 
in  these  accounts  the  proportion  of  fourteen,  thirty- 
eight,  twenty-three,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  per 
cent.  We  observe  that. in  the  year  when  the 
claims  became  unusually  high  the  directors  wisely 
reduced  the  expenses,  to  compensate  in  some  mea- 
sure for  the  demands  upon  the  funds.  In  making 
a  balance  sheet  of  the  company's  affairs  for  1854, 
the  value  of  the  premiums  is  placed  at  a  sum 
exceeding  that  of  the  policies  by  eight  thousand 
^VG  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds  ;  without 
reckoning  upon  that  profit,  the  debts  of  the  society 
were  then  £3,191,  against  £^,600  on  prelimary 
expenses^  which  are  put  in  assets  as  a  charge 
against  future  years  at  the  rate  of  £400  for 
each,  until  their  liquidation — leaving  £409  in  addi- 
tion to  £500  for  office  fittings  and  furniture,  and 
cash  debts  and  loans  £7,695— making  £8,604. 

The  United  Orders  Provident  Society  and 
General  Assurance  Company  has  been  registered 
only  for  scarcely  sixteen  months  at  the  present 
date,  and  could  not  have  rendered  any  account  in 
time  for  this  return. 

The  Unity  Fire  Insurance  Company  was  com- 
pletely registered  in  September,  1852.  Its 
subscribed  capital  was  originally  rather  under,  but 
has  now,  we  believe,  been  increased  to,  one  million. 
Its  paid  up  capital  began  with  £133,380,  which, 
in  the  subsequent  year,  was  increased  by  £4,653. 
The  subscriptions  extend  over  a  very  numerous 
proprietary,  who  might  have  adequate  business  of 
their  own  to  maintain  an  insurance  office  upon 
reasonable  terms.  The  profuse  expenditure 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  Unity 
Companies,  and  the  large  business  which  they 
attracted,  almost  instantaneously  invited  more  than 
usual  criticism  in  publications  connected  with 
assurance.  Kecent  differences  in  the  management 
of  the  Unity  General,  have  elicited  the  opinion  of 
the  direetors  that  this  rate  of  expenditure,  having  I 


now  served  its  purpose,  should  be  reduced.  It  is 
evident  that  the  plan  has  secured  a  krgc  mass  of 
business ;  but  the  questions  whether  that  be  ill 
good,  or  being  in  itself  good,  may  not  bare  been 
too  dearly  purchased,  are  matters  that  ebieflj 
concern  the  shareholders. 

The  first  account  of  the  Fire  Company  exteods 
for  two  years  to  the  dose  of  June,  1854,  ind 
includes  the  preliminary  expenses.  The  gnmd 
featured  of  the  company  during  that  period  an 
its  expenditure  and  income.  The  former,  for  lil 
current  purposes,  is  £66,509  lis.  4d.  And  for 
permanent  purposes  £18,584  17s.  9d.  Total 
expenditure  £85,094  9s.  Id.  The  prdiminuy 
expenditure  is  included  in  current  expenses  ia  thii 
account,  and  as  that  must  have  been  heaiy,  it 
swells  the  total  current  outlay  in  appearance  abore 
the  real  payments.  The  income  from  all  souroei 
was  £42,715  12s.  lOd. ;  but  aa  the  duty  to  Go- 
vernment was  underpaid  by  four  thousand  poiuda, 
that  sum  should  be  deducted  from  the  reveaoe. 
These  ))articulars  exhibit  larger  payments  than  we 
recollect  to  have  been  incurred  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fire  insurance  company  at  any  time ; 
only,  in  considering  them,  their  exiensk>a  over 
four  years  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  abioiate 
receipts  for  insurance  against  fire  were  £16,900,  and 
the  losses  were  sixty -nine  per  cent,  on  that  sbbi. 
The  commission  paid  to  agents  for  obtaining  thii 
business  cannot  be  stated  from  these  aooounta,  tt 
it  is  mixed  up  with  the  commissions  for  aeUing 
shares ;  but  it  is  ten  per  cent,  on  the  oiiginal 
capital  received.  The  expense  of  transacting  the 
business,  including,  for  the  reason  already  stated, 
preliminary  outlay,  is  double  the  last  son,  or 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  received.  The 
income  received  consisted  to  the  proportion  of 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  of  premiuns  uponaer 
shares,  and  was  contributed  therefore  by  the  shan- 
holders  themselves.  Another  item  was  intenit 
from  investments  amounting  to  £3,314  ;  Imt  ^ 
interest  paid  on  capital,  or  the  dividend  to  the 
shareholders,  exceeded  that  snm  by  £252.  Tbii 
payment  should  have  been  postponed  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, because  no  earnings  or  no  i»efits  had 
been  made.  Thejexpenditnre,  classed  as  peraar 
nent  in  the  preceding  sentences,  was  chiefly  in- 
curred by  the  purchase  of  the  Halifax,  Bradford^ 
and  Keighley  Company,  for  which  tea  thoasaad 
five  hundred  pounds  were  paid.  The  incoi&e  of 
that  company  for  1852,  the  last  included  in  thii 
return,  was  £8,500,  but  the  claims  for  fire  in* 
surances  in  that  year  exceeded  these  receipts  I7 
fifty  per  cent.  In  the  previons  year  the  elaiai 
had  been  only  nominal.  The  other  penDaneat  ex- 
penses of  the  Unity  were  for  buildings  inBiroiii^ 
ham  and  Norwich  principally.  The  funds  on  band, 
exclusive  of  these  properties,  and  available  at  30lh 
of  June,  1854,  amounted  to  ninety-one  thoMand 
pounds,  showing  an  ontlaj  of  capital  in  the 
establishment  of  the  connexion  of  forty-two  tbot* 
sands  pounds,  and  the  additional  sua  doe  (0  the 
Government. 
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Tbe  accoants  for  the  year  terminating  at  the 
30th  of  June,  1855,  showed  a  revenue  from 
policies  of  fire  insurance,  amounting  to  £23,301, 
and  payments  of  cbiims  for  fire  policies  to  the 
extent  of  £23,658.  A  large  business  had  been 
thus  established,  but  it  was  profitless  in  this 
instance.  The  expenses  were  very  heavy,  including 
£6,073  for  permanent  purposes,  chiefiy  the  build- 
ings at  Birmingham  and  Norwich,  engines,  and 
fumitnre.  The  dividend  paid  to  the  shareholders 
was  £6,523,  although  not  only  was  there  no  profit, 
but  a  considerable  reduction  of  capital.  It  is  true 
that  this  dividend  was  nearly  met  by  premiums 
on  new  shares,  on  which  £4,652  were  paid  towards 
capital,  and  the  same  sum  for  leave  to  come  into 
the  concern.  The  duty  account  is  over  seventeen 
thousand  pounds,  and  nearly  balances  on  both 
sides.  The  payments  for  commissions,  salaries, 
directors'  fees,  auditors'  fees,  and  general  expcndi* 
tore,  were  £22,858  93.  8d.  The  result  of  the 
transactions  of  that  year  was  a  farther  reduction 
of  the  capital  by  £28,770,  or  thereby,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  of  £9,314',  received  for  new  shares  and 
premiums  for  their  concession.  According  to  this 
view  of  the  accounts,  tbe  available  capital  remain- 
ing at  30th  June,  1855,  was  over  sixty-two 
thousand  pounds ;  and  the  cost  of  establishing  the 
business  had  been  over  seventy  thousand  pounds, 
against  which,  however,  the  buildings  at  Birming- 
ham, Norwich,  and  other  fixed  property,  had  to  be 
placed  ;  and  the  value  of  tbe  business. 

The  Unity  General  Assurance  Association,  was 
completely  registered  on  the  7th  October,  1854. 
The  subscribed  capital  was  284,376/.,  of  which 
71,094/.  were  paid  up.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  paid  up  capital  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
the  purchase  of  tbe  Trafalgar  Life  Assurance 
Company's  business.  The,  Unity  appears  to  have 
taken  to  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  its 
predecessors,  as  a  large  amount  of  loan  instalments 
is  debited  to  the  Unity  in  its  first  year,  which  must 
have  been  received  from  the  Trafalgar  business. 
The  amount  is  18,671/.,  and  6,113/,  are  credited 
for  returned  deposits,  which  must  have  been  due 
by  the  Trafalgar,  while  1,124/.  are  credited  as 
interest  for  deposits,  of  which  none  had  been 
made  to  the  Unity.  The  sum  paid  for  the 
Trafalgar  was  21,372/.  The  payment,  although 
appearing  from  the  books  as  cash,  was  really  in 
shares.  The  receipts  on  premium  account  in  the 
year  ending  on  30th  June,  1855,  was  12,981/.  The 
life  claims  were  only  eleven  and  one-fourth  per 
oent.  on  this  revenue.  The  other  expenses  were 
13,662/.  The  entire  income  of  the  company  from 
interest  and  all  other  sources  was  14,453/.,  and  the 
expenditure  was  14,112/.  Notwithstandiug  this 
small  balance,  the  practice  in  many  oases  of  paying 
a  dividend  to  the  shareholders,  which  should  be 
postponed,  was  pursued  in  this  instance ;  for 
among  the  various  items  of  expenditure  is  an 
entry  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four 
pounds  for  commission,  brokerages,  and  allowance 
to  shareholders.    The  latter  charge,  we  presume. 


implies   some  payment  in    the  form   of  a  divi- 
dend. 

The  Universal  Provident  Life  Association  was 
established  in  1853,  and  its  accounts  to  the  close 
of  that  year  show  receipts  on  account  of  life 
assurance  and  sick  allowance  policies  amounting  to 
932/.,  on  which  the  claims  were  eleven  per  cent. 
The  life  claims  upon  the  life  incomes  were  very 
small,  being  only  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  The 
business  of  the  year  was  not  large,  and  little 
money  appears  to  have  been  expended  in  its 
formation.  The  payments  charged  for  current  and 
preliminary  expenses  amount  to  946/. 

The  Waterloo  Life,  Education,  Casualty,  and 
Self  Reliance  Assurance  Company,  was  completely 
registered  in  1851.  The  revenue  sheet  for  teu 
months  to  the  30th  September,  1852,  shows  that 
the  paid  up  capital  amounted  to  13,523/.  The 
life  policies  yielded  1,645/.,  and  no  claims  became 
due.  The  expenses  were  heavy,  bnt  included,  no 
doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  preliminary 
outlay.  They  amounted  to  4,884/. ;  but  as  an 
annuity  business  is  attached  to  the  company, 
which  was  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  life 
assurance,  that  proportion  should  be  deducted 
from  the  expenses  charged  in  this  statement  as 
against  life  assurance,  bringing  tbe  outlay  down 
to  3,660/.  No  claim  was  made  in  the  annuity 
department.  In  the  following  year  a  considerable 
addition  was  made  to  the  paid  up  capital.  A 
business  was  done  in  deposits  amounting  in  receipts 
to  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  The 
receipts  for  annuities  was  again  equal  to  nearly 
one  fourth  of  those  for  life  policies,  and  the  latter 
was  5,048/.,  of  which  the  losses  required  twelve 
per  cent.  The  claims  on  the  annuities  amounted 
to  a  similar  proportion.  The  expenses  of  the 
year  were  7,565/.,  less  502/.  for  interest  received, 
being  above  the  receipts,  irrespective  of  those  from 
deposits. 

The  account  closing  in  1854  gives  an  income 
from  policies  without  distinguishing  them,  of  7,611/. 
The  re-assurances  amounted  to  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  the  payments  on  annuities  nearly  three  per 
cent. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  appear  to 
have  been  no  life  claims;  while  the  expenses 
amount  to  7,423/.,  including  nearly  one  thousand 
pounds  for  furniture,  and  a  dividend  to  the 
shareholders. 

The  acconnt  closing  in  1855,  exhibits  a  farther 
advance  in  the  receipts  for  policies,  the  amount 
being  10,017/.  The  life  losses  consumed  twelve, 
and  the  annuities  over  two,  and  the  other  expenses 
almost  eighty  per  cent.,  making  altogether  ninety- 
two  per  cent,  of  the  receipts.  Amongst  the  other 
expenses,  over  one  thousand  pounds  for  dividends 
to  shareholders  are  included. 

The  Wellington  Reversionary  Annuity  and  Life 
Assurance  Society  was  registered  in  1853,  and 
publishes  an  account  to  the  close  of  1854.  The 
deposits,  shares,  and  loans,  having  got  mixed  in 
one  line,  we  cannot  separate  then.  Tbe  revenue 
from  policies  was  2,681/.  The  preiinuDiiy  expenses 
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are  chargfd  l,070/.»  and  cannot  be  considered  high.  |  or  pajment  be  sought.  Already  several  companies 
The  rc-assurancea  cost  nearlv  four  per  cent. ;  the  i  have  j^ue  under  the  winding-up  act,  without 
claims  sixteen  per  cent.,  and  the  total  expeuses  in  ,  obtaining  a  ttanafer  of  their  pdieies  upon  re- 
addition  to  the  sum  for  preliminaries,  the  claims,  j  muneralife  terms.  In  others,  dividends  have  been 
and  the  re-assuranoes,  came  to  6,890/.  |  paid,  and  expattses  hava  beea  inantd,  of 

The  Whittington  Life  Assurance  Companj 
registered  in  1855,  oC  course  returns  ao  account, 
but  cloaes  the  list. 

We  did  not  expect  to  occnpj  with  this  subject 
the  space  that  it  has  required,  hut  which  we 
believe  to  have  beau  well  employed ;  for  if  the 
practice  of  life  assurance  be  desirable,  it  must 
be  absoltttdj  necesMry  that  the  sums  paid  for  ita 
accomplishment  be  carefully  husbanded.  Many  of 
the  new  companies  have  a  large  proprietary  ;  but  the 
traaaaetions  on  life  assurance  extend  over  so  long 
a  period,  that  the  character  of  the  proprietarj  must 
undergo  great  changes  before  they  can  all  bo  met. 


onerous  character,  which  might  haiva  been  avoidid 
or  curtailed. 

A  prudent  course  of  actiim  for  the  fatare 
would,  probably,  .clear  away  all  the  aaspoDS^ 
bilitioi'  of  the  weak  compaaiBa  ;  and  suiiy  af 
tbem»  as  will  be  observed,  are  in  flounshiog  sad 
satisfactory  drcnmatancea.  We  ahall- oudeavaar, 
hereafter,  to  show  the  amount  iaawed  by  the  eon- 
paaiea  noticed,  as  that  will  require  but  veiy  little 
space,  and  will  convince  all  parties  Chat  sona  indo* 
pendent  ootice  on  these  companiea  wa 
in  the  intereat  botli  of  the  inaured  and  lie  i 
and  of  the  public. 


A    LOVE    LYKIC. 

Tbb  pang  ia  o'er — ^the  tear  is  dry — the  cloud  hath  paased  aMay— * 
My  heart  is  light — my  eye  is  bright,  and  I  am  glad  to^ay. 
They  could  not  trace  upon  my  face  a  single  line  of  care ; 
It  coat  me  many  hours  of  grief  this  tinsel  robe  to  wear ! 

My  cheek  was  pale — my  heart  did  fail — it  shall  not  fail  me  note  ; 
My  lips  were  white — there  was  no  light  of  gladness  on  my  brow ; 
I  wear  a  mask — oh  !  bitter  task  the  bitter  heart  derides ! 
'Tis  passing  well — though,  truth  to  tell,  it  galls  the  heart  it  hide?. 

Oh  I  childish  heart,  hot  tears  did  start — thou,  bleeding,  would'^t  uot  break. 
Thou  growest  old,  and  dull,  and  cold — yet  love  forbids  thee  ache ; 
Say,  could'st  thou  bear  one  voice  to  hear,  and  throb  not  as  of  yore  ? 
I  fear  thee,  heart,  hot  tears  would  start,  as  tears  did  start  before. 

Oh  1  heart,  be  still^if  'tis  Aer  wUl— what,  if  my  heart  must  bleed  ? 
To  grieve  ker  gentle,  guileless  heart,  were  bitterness  indeed. 
Light  be  her  heart — though  tears  will  start  from  manhood'a  downcaat  eyes ; 
Free  be  her  sleep— though  I  may  weep — from  saddeat  memoriea  ! 

Oh  !  selfish  fool,  thy  love  is  cold— or  why  this  bitter  plaint  ? 
Say — would*3t  thou  make  ker  young  heart  ache  because  thine  own  is  faint  P 
Say,  would'st  thou  fling,  unworthy  thing,  one  shadow  o'er  her  brow  ? 
Or  wish  love's  care  to  linger  there  for  worldling  such  as  thou  P 

Believe,  dear  love,  if  I  seem  sad,  that  I  was  ever  so ; 
Believe,  dear  love,  I  am  not  worth  one  shadow  o*er  thy  brow ; 
Believe  me  false,  if  from  tliat  thought  a  solace  thou  can'bt  take — 
rd  rather  ikit  poor  heart  should  bleed  than  /iine  should  ever  ache.    ^ 

The  pang  is  oe'r— 'tis  well— t'were  well  if  grief  in  truth  could  say; 

I  will  not  lie  ia  agony — I  am  not  glad  to-di^ ; 

Yet,  though  I'm  very  lonely  now,  and  evermore  must  be, 

I'd  rather  die  in  londineas  than  win  one  tear  from  Hee  / 


7^ 
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Pawl  DiLAVioBE,  lh»  greitet  Fnaok  birttrieBl 
painUr  of  liis  liB«^  trts  born  m  Paris  ia  lf9r,  and 
died  last  month,  at  the  age  of  fifty-niDC.  :  He  mn  < 
thoaoB'of  an  eniaent  coitooisiear  in  aii,  who 
held  an  appoiatmeat  in  tin  great  nalionat  pa«r»- 
brekinf  ealabliafameat  of  France,  oalled  the  Mont 
de  Piet^i  bis  duty  being  the  TalaaiioB  of  sadi 
wotht  of  nit  aa  wore  offered  there  in  pledge.  His 
aon^  Chifistian  naae  waa  Jean  Baptisto ;  but  Wang 
of  dimiantire  atalur^  his  aohoolfellowa  nteknamed 
him  •*  little  Pii4"  and  that  name  ho  aftenrarde 
adopted  aa  bis  own.  He  oooHnenoed  bis  atndiea 
as  an  «rtist  la  the  department  lof  landseape  paint- 
ing, bnt  baying  failed  to  obtain  the  prise  at  the 
Eoole  des  Beaux  Arts,  when  be  was  a  competitor 
in  1817,  and  bis  elder  brother,  who  bad  selected 
the  branch  of  historical  art,  having  relinquished  it 
for  oommercial  pursuits,  be  resolved  upon  devoting 
himself  in  future  to  the  delineation  of  historical 
subjects — ^tbe  highest  and  most  comprebensive  of 
all  the  branches  of  painting.  In  1818,  he  entered 
the  studio  of  M.  le  Baron  Gros,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  disciples  of  the  eelebnited  David, 
the  founder  of  the  modem  Fieneb  school  of 
painting. 

All  the  institutions  of  art  in  France  having 
been  abolished  early  in  the  first  B^volution,  when 
everything  established  was  overturned,  and  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  in  the  coantry  were 
destroyed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace,  the  French 
may  be  said  to  have  bad  no  school  of  study  for  a 
time.  The  principal  events  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  subsequent  victories  of  the  French  arms, 
formed  the  main  subjects  of  the  productions  of 
their  artists.  Hence,  there  is  something  theatrical 
in  the  character  of  most  of  the  great  works  of  the 
empire.  The  collection  of  the  works  of  art,  the 
spoils  of  conquered  Europe,  which  so  long 
graced  the  museums  of  Paris,  inspired  the  rising 
race  of  French  artists  with  a  new  spirit ;  and  was 
the  means  of  ultimately  introducing  a  more  correct 
taste,  and  a  bolder  style  of  ezpression  than  was 
shown  in  the  coldly  classical  productions  of  the 
school  of  David  and  bis  followers.  Colour,  action, 
and  dramatic  offset  were  tbe  most  distinguishing 
ehsraoteristics  of  Gcos^  tbe  master  of  Dekrocbe ; 
and  these  he  studied  carefully,  at  tbe  same  time 
striving,  and  not  unsucoessfoJly,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  bis  career,  to  attain  that  simplicity  of 
composition,  intellectual  grace,  and  dignity  of 
attitude,  for  which  bis  paintings  camo  afterwards 
to  be  so  celebrated. 

He  first  exhibited,  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  at  the  Salon,  three  pictures — '*  A  Study  of  a 
Head,'*  a  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,*'  and  *'  Joes 
saved  by  Jeboshabeth,**  all  of  which  evinced  muoh 
promise.  His  progress  after  ibis  was  rapid.  He 
waa  one  of  tbe  first  of  the  new  sebool  of  FroMb 
artists  who  abaodoaed  the  academical  style,  and 


aimed  at  a  free  and  tnote  vigorous  .cbaiaoter  and 
exteatjoa  in  tbeis  works. 

In  18ild^  bo. exhibited,  tbrea'  pamtings  whieb 
showed  not  only  a  striking  improTsment  en  bis 
mode  of  trsalingtbe  subjeota  whieb  be  bad  selscted» 
bnt  also  roonvinced  idl  .who  behold  tbam  thst  he 
knew  tbe  .precise  ihmam  which  ase  best  idapted 
for  bistocioal  illoatratioo.  These  paintidgs  w«re 
"  Pbilippo  Lippt  Declaring  hb  Passaan  ta  tbe  Nun, 
whose  Portrait  be  waa  Painttag.;*'  **  Jiosa  of :  Aio 
Interrogated  ia  Priion  ;"  and  "  YiaesAt  St.  Paal 
Preaofaing  before  Louis  XUI/*  .  His  snoeess  was 
now  decided^  sad  benoeforib  be  .ridied  with  taiora 
confidenoe  on  lus  own  inspbratioss  sndgsains.  In 
1837,  among  other  works  of  less  mark,  be  ex- 
hibited "  The  Death  of  Durante,"  commissioned 
for  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Conseil  d'£tat ;  "  The 
Result  of  a  Duel ;"  "  Canmont  de  la  Force  saved 
from  Massacre,"  and  "  The  Death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." The  latter  painting  was  purchased  by  the 
government  of  Charles  X.,  and  is  now  in  tbe 
galleiy  of  tbe  Luxembourg;  where  also  is  hts 
*<  Jeasb."  <<The  Death  of  Quseti  Elizabeth,'*  is  a 
very  powerfal  picture.  The  qm*n  is  painted  in 
her  last  agoay,  stretdied  on  a  carpet  on  tbe 
ground,  surrounded  by  her  women,  one  of  whom 
is  arranging  the  cushions  under  her  head.  The 
Archbisbop  of  Canterbuiy,  Uie  I«ord  Keeper,  and 
tbe  Lord  High  Admiral,  are  grouped  around  her ; 
and  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  Cec4,  is  kneeling  be- 
fore her,  in  the  act  of  soliciting  her  last  com- 
mands. 

English  bistoiy  afforded  M.  Delaroche  other 
subjects  for  tbe  exercise  of  bis  ail.  In  1830,  be 
exhibited  his  •*  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  which  is 
also  in  the  Luxembourg ;  and  in  1831  he  produced 
his  "Cromwell  Contemplating  the  Corpse  of 
Charles  L,"  now  in  tbe  ooUeotion  of  tbe  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  a  liberal  patron  <^  the  fine  arts,  and  tbe 
possessor  of  the  valuable  picture  gallery  of  tbe 
late  Duke  of  Bridgowater,  estimated  in  monej 
at  two  hundred  tboosaod  p<Hinds.  His  subsequent 
English  pieces  were  "  The  Death  of  Lady  Jane 
Qrey ;"  "  Charles  L  insulted  by  tbe  Soldiers  of 
Cromwell" — wbicb  is  also  in  tbe  Bridgewater  gal- 
lery, and  for  wbicb  tbe  Earl  of  SUesmere  ia  said 
to  have  paid  35,000  francs — and  "  Strafford  led  to 
Execution." 

In  1831,  besides  his  '*  Cromwell  Contemplating 
the  Corpse  of  Charles  I.'*  Delaroche  produced  two 
other  great  works,  "  Cudinal  Kichelieu  Ascending 
the  Throne,*'  and  "The  Death  of  Mazarin." 
About  the  some  time,  be  was  elected  one  of  tbe 
members  of  tbe  Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Art8»  and 
bavmg  opened  a  large  atelier,  he  became  a  teacher. 
One  of  the  finest  of  hb  historical  pictures  is 
'*  Tbe  AsssssiBstion  of  tbe  Duke  de  Guise.**  This 
waa  that  saabstions  sad  implaesble  enemy  of  tbe 
Huguenots^  who  advised  tbe  dreadful  maasscre  of 
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St.  Bartbolomew,  and  from  motives  of  personal 
revenge,  took  upon  himself  tbc  assassination  of 
Coligny.  Having  become  too  powerful  for  tbe 
Tbrone,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be  privately 
despatched,  as  it  was  impossible  to  bring  him  to  a- 
regular  trial  for  treason.  The  enterprise  ^as 
entrusted  to  Lognac,  first  chamberlain  of  the 
king,  Henry  III.,  and  captain  of  forty-five  Gascon 
noblemen,  of  tbe  new  Koyal  Gnard.  He  selected 
nine  of  the  most  resolute,  and  concealed  them  in 
tbe  king's  cabinet.  On  the  23rd  December,  1586, 
tbe  Dnke  of  Guise  went  to  the  king,  and  was 
somewhat  concerned  at  seeing  tbe  guards  strength- 
ened. As  soon  as  lie  had  entered  the  first  hall, 
the  doors  were  shut.  Guise,  however,  preserved 
•  calm  demeanour,  and  sainted  the  bystanders  with 
his  usnal  courtesy.  When  about  to  enter  the 
cabinet,  he  was  stabbed  with  several  daggers,  and 
before  he  could  draw  his  sword,  he  fell  dead,  ex- 
claiming, "God  have  mercy  on  me!"  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  thirty  years  old.  In 
the  painting  representing  the  assassination,  Dela- 
roche  displayed  the  originality  of  his  genius,  and 
his  masterly  finish.  This  great  picture  at  one 
time  belonged  to  tbe  Dnke  of  Orleans,  the  son  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1853,  it  was  purchased  by 
his  brother,  the  Duke  D*Aamale,  for  62,000  francs, 
or  two  thousand  guineas. 

From  1837  to  1841  M.  Delaroche  was  engaged 
upon  a  vast  and  elaborate  work,  the  painting  of  the 
Hemicyoie  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  a  work 
such  as  no  other  Trench  painter  of  the  time  could 
have  finished  as  he  has  done.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
imaginary  academy,  or  ideal  assemblage  of  almost 
all  the  iUostrious  masters  of  past  times,  and  it  may 
well  be  considered  his  chef  d'cBuvre. 

The  later  pictures  of  Delaroche  comprise  two 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  great  Em- 
peror, namrfy,  "  Buonaparte  Crossing  the  Alps," 
and  "Napoleon  at  Fontainbleau."  The  latter, 
in  particular,  derives  its  principal  value  from  the 
entire  originality  of  conception  it  displays,  and  the 
poetic  feeling  thrown  around  the  portrait  of  the 
fallen  conqueror  of  the  world.  In  middle  life  the 
physiogonomy  of  M.  Delaroche  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  great  Napoleon.  His 
chief  works  are  "  Mirandola,"  "  Pilgrim's  before 
Bt.  Peter's  at  Rome,"  "Marie  Antoinette,"  "  The 
Happy  Mother,"  and  "Beatrice  Cend  led  to 
Execution.'*  The  story  of  the  Cenci  has  been 
made  known  to  most  readers  by  Sbelly's  fine  tra- 
gedy of  that  name.      Delaroche  most  probably 


took  the  idea  of  his  portrait  of  the  beautiful  psrri- 
cide  from  the  excellent  painting  said  to  be  br 
Gaido  Keni,  in  the  palace  of  Colonna,  at  Rome, 
which  has  been  the  means  of  spreading  OTer  aU 
Europe  the  tale  of  horror  connected  with  her  his- 
tory. Beatrice  and  her.  sister  were  executed  vith 
a  sort  of  guillotine,  on  the  11th  of  December, 
1599.  The  estates  of  the  Cenci  family  were  con- 
fiscated. To  them  belonged  what  was  afterwards 
called  the  Villa  Borgbese,  at  Rome*  since  so 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  treasures  of  art.  It  vis 
presented  by  Pope  Paul  Y.,  who  was  of  the  ho&ie 
of  Borgbese,  to  his  family,  and  alUmatdy  cane 
into  possession  of  Prince  Camillo  Borgheae,  tbe 
husband  of  the  Princess  Maria  Pauline,  the 
beautiful  and  favourite  sister  of  Napoleon  I 
Mirandola,  the  subject  of  the  picture  of  the  dsbk 
above  mentioned,  was  an  admirable  Crichton,  of 
Italy,  snrnamed  the  Fkamx.  He  was  considered  kj 
his  contemporaries  a  marvel  of  learning  and  gesiia. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  1486,  and,  we  are  told,  pro- 
posed no  fewer  than  nine  hundred  theses  on  £ 
subject^,  which  he  declared  himself  ready  to 
defend  against  all  comers,  according  to  tbe  enstoa 
of  that  age.  As  knights  combatted  each  other  in 
tournaments,  so  learned  men  were  wont  to  dial- 
lenge  each  other  to  public  wranglings  and  dispata- 
tions.  In  Mirandola*s  case,  no  one  Teatured  to 
appear  against  him,  and  he  was  left  uodii^nited 
master  of  the  field.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1494, 
leaving  two  or  three  works  in  biblical  literature, 
against  astrology,  ftc.,  celebrated  for  their  profoud 
erudition. 

For  correctness  of  drawing,  carefulness  cf 
finish,  and  accurate  appreciation,  as  well  as  natafi) 
delineation  of  character,  no  French  modem  artist 
can  equal  Delaroche.  Some  French  journals,  aiao^ 
other  works  left  by  him,  mention  a  "Mark 
Antoinette  Before  the  Revolutionary  Tribaaal,*' 
and  a  "  Last  Banquet  of  the  Girondins,''  safayecu 
which  afford  fine  scope  for  his  powers.  Of  ia£e 
years  he  exhibited  few  paintings,  owing  to  m- 
paired  health.  He  lived  latterly  in  oomparatxre 
retirement.  In  tbe  course  of  the  mqniiog  of  kss 
death,  Tuesday,  November  4,  he  was  engaged  k 
conversation  with  Horace  Vemet,  the  ceiel»Med 
painter,  his  brother-in-law,  with  M.  Ooui»l,  ww 
has  greatly  contributed  to  popularise  bis  woiii, 
and  with  one  of  his  medical  attendants.  He  hsc 
but  so  far  recovered  as  to  converse  ircelj,  when  la 
head  fell  on  his  breast  and  he  expired,  dying  Icaa 
disease  of  the  heart,  now  a  common  nalady. 


GLEANINGS    AND    F&AGMENT8. 


No.  I.— THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 
The  Elections  of  the  United  States  cause  shame 
and  sorrow  to  all  the  friends   of  self-government. 
The  voters  of  the  Western  Republic  have  done  a 


deed  at  the  poll  from  which  any  Suropett  des^ 
would  have  shrank  with  dread  at  its  rrsrits — 
excepting  always  their  ally  and  dose  friend  tk 
Romanoff  of  Rnssia,  or  his  prot%(,  Cbe  *  '  *"■ 
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of  Naples;  altbongb  a  case  of  libel  would  be 
made  good  against  aujone  who  would  accuse  the 
Neapolitan  monarch  of  doing  anything  so  bad  as 
the  American  xepnblicaus,  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin, 
have  voted  to  support.  They  have  rejected  Colonel 
Fremont,  and  selected  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
former  sought  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  he 
refused  to  extend  it ;  and  the  latter  was  supported 
by  the  pro-slavery  party,  from  the  conviction  that 
he  would  carry  out  their  programme. 

The  issue  was  expected  for  some  weeks  before 
the  votes  were  taken ;  and  now  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  Buchanan,  like  certain  European  statesmen, 
will  not  dare  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  friends. 
But  even  if  he  became  suddenly  an  abolitionist,  his 
conversion  or  his  treachery  to  his  partjr  would  not 
alter  their  numbers  on  the  poll.  The  struggle  is 
described  as  between  North  and  South ;  but  these 
divisions  stand  for  no  more  than  a  name  in  the 
matter,  for  while  Colonel  Fremont  had  few  over 
four  hundred  votes  iu  Baltimore,  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  a  vast  majority  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
although  he  was  defeated  in  that  State ;  and  even 
in  Massachusets  over  forty  thousand  electors  voted 
in  his  favour.  He  had  a  great  majority  in 
Cincinnati,  and  in  other  large  cities  in  the  north, 
and  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  cast  for  him. 

The  statistics  of  the  election  have  not  been, 
and  never  may  be,  fully  stated ;  yet  figures  have 
been  published  which  show  that  the  contest  was 
not  between  North  and  South ;  but  all  the  South, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  North,  against  the 
other  half. 

Nominally,  the  struggle  lay  between  the  Demo- 
cratic and  the  Kepublican  party.  The  titles  are 
fancies.  Both  parties  are  in  one  respect  Democratic, 
and  both  are  Republican ;  but,  as  if  to  shock  all 
our  ideas  of  democracy,  the  democrats  contend  for 
the  aristocracy  of  wealth — the  meanest  thing, 
according  to  their  cant  phraseology,  in  creation — 
for  the  propriety  of  enslaving  poor  white  persons, 
and  all  who  are  black  or  brown,  for  the  renewal  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  war  on  all  sides  to  extend 
slave  territories.  The  Democrats  of  the  North 
may  not  endorse  all  the  opinions  of  the  South ;  but 
they  vote  in  their  favour,  and  that  is  all  that  the 
South  requires  from  them. 

The  strong  vote  of  the  North  for  Buchanan  is 
the  distressing  feature  of  last  November  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  unintelligible  in  consistence 
with  republicanism.  Heretofore  the  South  has 
been  deemed  an  exceptional  affair — a  political 
phenomenon,  where  liberty  bowed  before  selfishness ; 
but  the  evil  has  grown,  and  coiled  its  folds  around 
a  large  proportion  of  the  North.  Only  comparatively 
a  small  section  of  the  Western  community  are 
directly  interested  in  slave  holding.  Probably 
three  millions  of  white  hold  four  millions  of  black 
persons  as  their  property;  and  eighteen  millions  of 
the  people  in  the  Union  have  no  direct  interest  in 
supporting  the  system.  Money  is  not;  therefore, 
80  much  the  stronghold  of  slavery  as  pride.  The 
despotism  concealed  iu  bad  natures  rejoices  in  their 


identity  with  a  superior  class.  The  slaveholding 
section  is,  moreover,  the  conquering  party.  They 
always  propose  the  annexation  and  conquest  of 
other  States.  They  minister,  by  thb  process, 
further  to  the  pride  of  their  neighbours.  Several 
hundred  thousands  of  men  voted  in  the  States  upon 
the  principle  that  carried  Alexander  and  his  Greeks 
to  the  Sutlej  more  tban  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Ambition  is  an  old  and  ruddy  principle,  more 
satiated  with  blood  than  even  avarice. 

The  Presidential  Election  alarms  the  friends  of 
liberty — as  a  higher  wave  than  they  have  hitherto 
seen  of  an  advancing  tide.  The  Slavery  party  in 
the  Union  were  once  tolerated.  They  are  now 
paramount.  The  Missouri  compromise  confined 
slavery  to  the  territories  south  of  a  fixed  line,  until 
they  became  inhabited,  and  the  inhabitants  elected 
to  make  a  free  or  a  slave  state.  The  proceedings 
in  Kansas  destroy  this  barrier.  The  local  laws  of 
that  territory  have  been  passed  by  men  who  rejoice 
in  the  name  of  "  border  ruffians,"  who  belong  to 
Missouri,  and  who  crossed  the  border  into  the  new 
territory,  to  overpower  the  resident  citizens  at  the 
poll ;  voting  at  the  point  of  the  bowie  knife,  and 
the  muzzle  of  the  revolver.  They  elected  a 
legislature  by  illegal  violence,  according  to  the 
confession,  or  the  report,  of  the  commision  of  the 
Central  Congress ;  yet  the  executive  consider  their 
enactments  legal. 

For  the  first  time  in  civilized  society  we  have 
the  acknowledgment  that  an  illegally  chosen  bodj 
can  pass  binding  and  legal  statues.  The  Missouri 
invaders  .may  have  deserved  and  earned  a  bad 
name  to  themselves,  but  they  have  gained  their 
purpose.  Kansas  has  been  delivered  from  the 
friends  of  freedom.  The  opponents  of  slavery  have 
been  driven  from  the  ground,  killed,  or  imprisoned 
on  the  soU — chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  Union,  and  its  employment  for  that 
purpose  has  been  endorsed  by  the  late  vote  of  the 
people. 

The  pro-slavery  party  in  the  South  have  been 
the  filibustering  personages  of  the  Ust  ten  years. 
They  proposed  the  capture  of  Texas,  and  they 
attained  their  object,  regaining  thus  that  great 
territory  to  general  sUvedom.  They  procured  war 
with  Mexico  to  give  the  general  sanction  to  the 
southern  crime.  They  have  been  the  fomentors  of 
assaults  on  Cuba  for  its  delivery  from  Spain,  and 
its  surrender  to  a  bondage  more  dismal  even  than 
servitude  to  the  Escurial.  They  have  been  the 
recruiting  officers  for  the  marauding  forces  who» 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  buccaneers  and  pirates, 
under  Ceneral  Walker  have  iuvaded  Nicaragua, 
and  restored  to  that  republic  and  Central  America 
the  curse  of  slavery. 

The  Fugitive  SUve  law  was  iron  to  the  heart  of 
the  Northern  States,  but  it  was  driven  to  the  haft 
into  the  heart.  The  chattels  of  the  South  were 
moveables.  They  adopted  every  opportunity  of 
flight.  Within  the  free  states,  as  under  the  British 
flag,  their  people  thonght  that  slavery  could  not 
exist ;  but  they  were  taught  their  error.    The  law 
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passed,  and  tbe  slave  of  the  Soath  is  now  a  slave 
as  mach  in  Masaachusets  as  in  Virginia.  Yormerlj, 
tbe  South  agreed  that  the  North  must  not  interfere 
with  its  domestic  ooooema,  and  the  North  submit- 
ted to  this  nonintervention.  After  it  was  fnlW 
established,  the  South  agreed  that  it  should  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  North  so  far 
as  to  compel  from  the  latter  an  endorsation  of  its 
bonds;  and.tbe  North  submitted  to  this  interveotton. 
The  proceeding,  indeed,  took  a  still  darker  hue,  for 
the  Northern  men  are  compelled  to  give  their  per- 
aonal  and  police  services  towards  the  recovery  of 
the  fugitive  from  oppression,  and  his  or  her  restora- 
tion to  tyranny.  The  North  became  then  sub- 
servient to  the  South  in  its  conservatismL  Now 
the  former  has  become  equally  tbe  tool  of  tbe  lat- 
ter in  its  aggressions  and  extensions  to  the  South 
and  to  the  West 

This  progress  astonishes  tlie  opponents  of 
slavery,  who  happily  live  out  of  the  Union ;  for,  as 
Hr.  Disraeli  once  said,  progress  may  either  be 
downwards  or  upwards.  This  progress  is  down- 
wards. It  is  retrogression,  and  its  end  msy  be  far 
removed;  but  where  other  nations  prosecute 
measures  to  contract  the  influence  and  the  limits  of 
slavery,  the  United  States  seek  their  expansion 
geographically,  and,  as  it  appears,  over  poverty  of 
all  shades.  The  result  humiliates  men.  It  des- 
troys confidence  in  their  progress  upwards.  It 
proves  the  facilities  that  pride  and  selfishness  pos- 
sess of  turning  into  great  crimes,  of  developing 
their  power  in  outward  acts,  and  their  disregard  of 
politics,  or  moral  prhiciples,  or  anything  except 
their  own  gratification.  It  sinks  for  evermore  in 
a  sea  of  contempt,  the  apology  for  slavery  often 
uttered  in  this  country  by  persons  from  the  States, 
who  accused  Great  Britain  of  leaving  the  legacy 
of  slavery  to  the  Union,  when  the  States  escaped 
with  all  their  possessions.*  The  statement  deserved 
scarcely  a  line  of  refutation.  Even  that  single 
line  is  now  unnecessary,  for  if  the  excuse  had  been 
sincere,  it  would  have  prevented  the  extension  of  a 
practice  which  it  professed  to  deplore. 


Ko.  It— NATAANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 
There  is  a  class  of  authors,  few  in  number,  who, 
either  not  fully  appreciating  the  melody  of  versifi- 
cation, or  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  its  laws,""  are 
content  to  allow  their  impulsive  feelings,  subtle 
thoughts,  or  elegant  fancies,  to  mingle  with  a  flow- 
ing, easy,  and  yet  elevated  style  of  prose.  Two 
eminent  examples  of  this  kind  of  writing  are  to  be 
found  in  the  late  Professor  Wilson  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  in 
the  writings  of  Wilson  we  have  more  actual  senti- 
ment, and  less  suggestiveness — more  fancy,  and 
less  imagination  than  in  the  latter  writer.  In 
Hawthorne  we  do  not  recognise  the  chief  power 
in  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  or  things  so 
much  as  in  the  acute  and  forcible  analysis  of  the 


mward  worUngs  of  the  jniod,  in  the  nice  dis- 
orimtoatioii  of  the  minutest  shades  of  fcdiog,  ud 
the   peculiar  application,   in  many  iostsnoes,  o( 
what  seems  to  be  an  involuntary  thought  soggcUed 
by  the  scene,  incident,  or  emotion  he  b  describing. 
And  these  reflections  do  not  force  themselves  upaa 
us  in  any  sermonising  manner;   but  seem  to  flov 
naturally,  as  tbe  under  current  of  a  mighty  stieim. 
In  this  he  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  a 
poet ;   and  he  b  alao  a  poet  in  sentimeat,  idea, 
feeling,  and  expression.      The  vivid  odouriog  kc 
frequently  bestows  on  inanimate  object^  inpresses 
thena  on  our  minds  with  almost  tbe  vilsUtj  of 
iiving  things.    Ha   tells  ua  in  the  "  House  of 
Seven  Gables,**  that  the  aspect  of  the  Teoenbie 
mansion  afllicted  him  like  a  human  cnantfwnffj 
bearing  the  traoes^  not  merely  of  outward  stoni 
and  annshine,  but  expreasive  slso  of  tbe  Ion; 
lapse  ol  mortal  life  and  aocompanjing  vicissitoda 
tlttt  have  passed  withia.    This  preface,  as  it  ven, 
to  the  tale,  is  ably  illustrated  in  the  powerful  sad 
striking  scenes  iliat  are  delineated  in  ooaoexiao 
with  it.     The  depth,  brilliancy*  and  cbsslene&s  of 
his  embellishments,  when  ho  takes  in  hasd  uj 
commonplace  incident*  or  conventional  pr^adiee, 
prove  him  to  possess  the  highest  poetical  feeling 
guided  by  a  refined  and  commanding  intellect,  k 
originality  of  conception  and  style  he  maj  be  sui 
to  stand  ahnost  abne  amongst  American  aatbott 
The  only  parallel,  in  our  opinion,  is  to  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Foe.     But  vhile 
possessing    genius   of   the    rarest    quslitj,  Foe 
wuited  indnstry,  and  aettkd  pw^kose,  and  bis, 
therefore,  failed  to  give  ns,  at  least  in  prose  ooa- 
position,  anything  that  bears  evidence  of  sostaioal 
power,   or  comprehensive    grasp   of  sobject  or 
character.     His  abort  pieces  and  poems^briilual, 
original,  and  maaterly  in  tho  extreme,  viih  tbe 
finest  eye  for  colour  in  descriptive  pasaagesk  ud 
the  utmost  facility  in  detecting  the  ligbt  aod 
shade  of  character  are,  after  all,  but  the  ekctiic 
flashes  of  a  genius  that  would,  bad  tbe  duractcr 
been  equal  to  the  intellect,   have  outsfaooe  ererj 
other  American  writer.     jPoaaoascd  of  mtsv  of 
Poe's  qualities  of  genius,  and  happily  free  from  the 
blemishes  that   taint  his    character,  Hawthone 
has  produced  fictions  that  are  worthy  of  the  fQr^ 
moat  rank  in  our  own  language;    and  have  been 
rarely  equalled  in  any  other. 

Amongst  tlie  charms  of  Ameridm  writers, « 
sliould  not  forget  their  exquisite,  taste,  deliciicj  of 
feeling,  and  chivalrous  aentiment  towards  wooao. 
She  is  not  made  the  ohief  objeqi  of  a  voUptoou 
picture,  as  with  the  French  authors ;  nor  tbe 
useless  heroine  of  a  romance,  as  with  tbe  lu\m^ 
The  Qerman  ideal  of  woman,  as  the  household 
goddess,  tlte  empress  of  tome,  is  the  nearest  to  tbe 
Amerioan  standard. 

These  remarks  lead  ns  naturally  sgais  to 
Hawthorne  ;  and  as  a  picture  of  womsn,  both  m 
her  fallen  pature  and  more  elevated  ieeDngs,  we 
think  the  character  of  Heater  Piynne,  Ia  ^ 
*'  Scarlet  Letter,**  one  of  the  most  mastef^j  ' 
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ceptions  thai  ever  emauated  from  an  author's 
brain.  She  had  sinbedagaibist  the  man  whom  ahe 
had  sworn  to  lot c!-^she  iMd  fallM  in  the  eight  of 
God,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  s  yet  how 
few  could  read  of  the  terrible  stroggie  in  her 
mind,  the  patient  endurance  of  oontnmely,  year 
after  ye&r,  and  not  feel,  that  in  many  instaneee, 
crime  by  the  torture  it  inflicts  on  the  criminals, 
brings  its  own  punishment.  Hawthorne  has  raised 
what,  in  many  hands,  would  Imve  been  bat  a  com- 
mon-place  domestic  incident,  into  the  dMnain  of 
Greek  tragedy,  and  as  we  look  upon  her  4dmo8t 
angelic  love  shining  through  the  sinfulness  of  the 
Woman,  how  forcible  s6em  the  words  addressed  to 
lierby  old  Roger  Chiliingworth  :— <<Thoa  Mst 
great  elements;  peradventure,  hadst  thou  met 
earlier  with  a  better  iove  than  mine>  this  evil  hod 
not  been.  I  pity  thee,-  to  the  good  tliat;  is  wvsted 
in  thy  nature."  So  feh  the  readier,  if  he  has  the 
capacity  of  feeling  such  a  dne  delineation.  Not 
only  is  the  character  cff  Hester  fine,  dramatically, 
but  it  is  a  floe  embodiment  of  an  abstract  Idea, 
a  type  of  hundreds  in  the  world  around  us,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  and  see  nothing,  but  the 
dismal  eyidence  of  their  fall.  In  the  character  of 
Dimsdale,  Hawthorne  finely  contrasts  the  effect  of 
the  same  passion,  crime,  and  remorse,  in  two 
beings,  man  and  woman ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  few 
passages  have  the  power,  tenderness,  and  knowledge 
of  character,  that  we  find  in  the  following — 

**  Thoa  shalt  forgive  me,"  cried  Hester,  fliogiog  herself 
ou  the  fallen  leaves  beside  him,  **  Let  Ood  punish  1  thoa 
shalt  forgive  !" 

Ho  woald  have  released  himself,  but  itroTS  in  vaia  to  do 
M.  He»ter  wonld  not  set  him  free^  lest  he  should  lool^  her 
•terDly  in  the  face.  All  the  world  had  frowned  on  her— for 
sevei^  long  years  had  it  frowned  npon  this  lonely  woman — 
and  still  she  bore  it  all,  nor  even  once  turned  away  her  firm, 
sad  eyes.  Heaven  had  likewise  frowned  upon  her,  and  she 
had  not  died.  But  the  frown  of  this  pale,  woak,  sinful,  and 
■orrowful  man,  was  what  Ilester  could  not  bear  and  live.  ^ 

"  Wilt  thou  yet  forgive  me  V*  she  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  "  wilt  thou  not  frown  P     Wilt  thou  forgive  P** 

"  I  do  forgive  yon,  Hester,**  said  the  minister  at  length, 
with  a  deep  ntterance  out  of  an  abyse  of  sadness,  but  no 
anger.  **  I  finely  forgive  yon  now.  May  Ood  forgive  us 
bothi  We  are  not,  Hester,  the  wovst  sinners  in  the  world. 
There  is  one  worse  than  efen  the  polhited  priest.  That  old 
ioan*s  revenge  has  been  blacker  than  my  sin.  He  has 
violnted  in  cold  blood  the  sanctity  of  a  human  heart."  Thou 
and  i;  Hester,  never  did  so.*' 

"*  Never,  never,**  whiaperod  she  ;  **wbat  we  did,  had  a 
consecration  of  its  own.** 

**  Ajid  \,  how  am  I  to  live  longer,  breathing  the  same  air 
with  this  deadly  enemy  P**  exclaimed  Dimsdale.  '*  Think  for  me, 
Hester,  thou  art  strong.     Besolve  for  me.** 

"  Thou  must  dwell  no  longer  with  this  mao,**  laid  Hes- 
ter, slowly  aod  irmly.  "Thy  hevt  «aat  bo  no  longer  aader 
his  evil  eye.** 

'*IJe  thou  strong  for  me,**  answered  he^  "  advise  me  what 
to  do.** 

"  Is  the  world,  then,  so  narrow,**  exehimed  Hester,  filing 
her  deep  eyes  upon  the  minister's,  and  iastinolivelyexeroising 
a  magnetic  power  over  a  spirit  so  shattoredand  anbdaed  that 
it  eoaU  haidly  hold  itself  erect ;  **  is  there  not  shadr enough 
in  aU  this  boundless  forest,  to  hide  tby  heart  from  the  gpxe 
.  of  Koger  Chiliingworth  P** 

**  Tea,  Hester,  but  only  under  the  ftiHen  leaves,"  laid  the 
niniiter,  with  a  tad  emile.  ' 
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"  Thou  art  crushed  under  this  seven  years*  weight  of 
aiif^qr,*]  replied  U^i^,  iervent\f  resolved  to  buoy  him  op 
with  her  own  energy ;'  "  but  thou  shalt  leave  it  all  behind 
thee.'  tt  ih&ti  not  cnbber  thy  steps,  as  thou  treadi^t  along 
the  fbreet  path,  neither  shalt  thou  freight  the  ship  with  it ; 
if  thou  prefer  to  cross  the  sea,  leave  tbia  wreck  aad  ruin 
herr»  where  it  happened.  Meddle  no  more  with  it;  begin  all 
anew.  Why  shouldst  thou  tarry  so  mach  as  one  dsy  in  the 
torments  that  have  so  gnawed  into  tliy  life ;  that  have  made 
thee  feeble  to  will  and  to  do ;  that  will  leave  thee  powerless 
even  to  repent.    Up,  aad  away.*' 

^Oh,  Hester,**  cried  Artbnr  Dinwdale,  in  whoee  eyee  a 
ACfol  lightk  kiadled  by  her  enthasiaam,  flashed  and  died  away ; 
'*  There  ia  not  the  strength  or  courage  le/t  me  to  v.entnra 
into  the  wide,  strange  world  alone.** 

It  was  the  lut  expression  of  the  despondency  of  abrokoa 
spirit.  Ho  lacked  energy  to  grasp  the  bettor  fintune  that 
Mtmed  within  hia  reach. 

He  repeated  the  word— 
,  "Alone^  Hester.** 

"Thou  shalt  not  go  alone,**  answered  she  in  a  deep 
whisper. 

Then  all  was  spoken. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  of  giving  the  extract 
entire,  or  the  power  of  this  passage  would  be  more 
fully  appreciated.  We  care  little  for  the  opinion 
of  those  who  would  only  have  an  author  write  in 
one  style.  Wo  have  heard  Tennyson  blamed  as 
being  fickle  in  his  taste,  and  unequal  in  his  style, 
because  the  "May  Queen,"  and  the  "Talking 
Oak,"  arc  so  dissimilar  in  style — as  if,  indeed,  it 
were  not  merit  in  an  author,  to  have  the  faculty 
of  varying  his  style  according  to  his  subject.  This 
Hawthorne  has  done  in  the  "House  of  Seven 
Gables/'  and  the  "Blithedale  Romance,*'  without 
at  the  same  time  losing  his  individuality — ogives  a 
varied  insight  into  different  moods  of  the  mind, 
and  different  shades  of  character,  and  in  some 
instances  graphic  passages  of  groat  power.  We  have 
always  been  forcibly  struck  by  the  scene  in  the 
"  Old  House,"  when  the  judge  dies  suddenly  with 
his  watch  ticking  in  his  hand,  just  as  he  had  pulled 
it  out  to  note  his  engagements.  The  picture  of 
the  stark,  iuanimate  form  of  the  judge,  in  the  arm 
chair  hour  after  hour,  and  the  watch  silently  tick- 
ing the  passing  moments,  while  the  soul  is  away 
in  the  far  regions  of  eternity.  The  character,  too^ 
of  Holgran  is  well  drawn ;  and  what  a  refreshing 
little  picture  of  hnmanity  is  Phcebe  1  In  some  of 
his  short  sketches,  and,  tales,  Hawthorne  gives  us 
the  same  peculiarities  that  we  meet  with  in  his 
more  ambitious  efforts ;  and  in  these  he  is  equally 
free  from  mannerism  and  affectation.  It  is  not 
generally  know  that  Hawthorne  is  a  Unitarian,  but 
more  than  one  passsge  in  the  "  House  of  Seven 
Gables*'  will  prove  this  to  any  who  understand 
the  tenets  of  that  sect.  His  writings  are  not  so 
much  known  in  this  country  as  those  of  other 
American  authors,  probably  from  their  subjects  not 
possessing  any  political  but  a  purely  literary  in* 
terest. 
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No.  III.— THE  EUPHBATBS  VALLEY  RAILWAY. 
The  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  has  had,  like  many 
other  good  schemes,  several  oppooents.  A  formi- 
dable one  appeared  ia  Fmter^i  Magazine  for  last 
month.  Thd  writer  contrasts  the  advantages  of 
the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  route,  and  decides  for 
the  Nile.  Mr.  Lesseps'  Canal  is  transformed  into 
a  reason  for  oposing  the  railway  by  the  Euphrates. 
We  have  for  years  suggested  or  supported  the 
junction  of  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  navigable  canal.  We  participate  in  the 
•stonbhment  expressed  by  the  writer  in  that  able 
periodical  at  the  opposition  of  the  British  or  the 
Indian  Oovemment  to  the  construction  of  this 
canal — if  our  Government  have  been  its  active 
opponents,  as  he  says.  We  rejoice  with  him  that 
'M.  Lesseps  will  probably  obtain  the  eight  millions 
sterling  of  capital  necessary  for  its  construction. 
At  the  same  time  we  cannot  see,  because  Egyptian 
interests  require  the  developement  of  Egyptian 
resources  that  the  extensive  and  important  regions 
on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  are  to  be  neg- 
lected. Because  M.  Lesseps*  proposed  cut  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  deserves,  and  has  apparently 
obtained,  support,  we  cannot  understand  why  its 
friends  should  oppose  Mr.  Andrew*8  plan  for  a  rail- 
way on  the  Euphrates. 

The  expectations  of  the  writer  quoted  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  this  canal  are  like  his 
figures,  a  little  out  of  order.  We  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  very  profitable  concern,  if  it  be  managed 
with  propriety ;  not  on  account  of  the  Indian  trade 
alone,  but  of  that  with  eastern  Africa,  Australia,  and 
China;  althoifgh  t he  calculation  that  three  millions 
of  tons  will  pass  annually  through  the  canal,  while 
our  tonnage  to  all  countries  beyond  the  Cape  does 
not  exceed  materially  one-half  of  that  quantity, 
appears  rather  over  the  present  prospect.  Other 
countries  have  doubtless  a  large  trade  with  the 
East,  but  not  competent,  we  believe,  to  make 
up  the  estimated  quantity. 

The  tonnage  dues  are  calculated  at  ten  francs^ 
or  8s.  9d.  per  ton ;  and  upon  three  millions  of 
toQs  we  are  told  that  they  would  "  represent  a 
very  fair  per  centage  on  the  capital  of  £8,000,000.** 
Of  course  they  would,  as  -they  would  reach 
£1,312,500,  from  which  working  expenses  would 
have  to  be  deducted.  As,  therefore,  the  plan  is 
not  in  diflSculty  for  capital,  and  the  capital  appears 
not  to  be  in  danger  of  a  dividend,  no  excuse 
exists  for  opposing  the  Euphrates  scheme. 

We  are  furnished  with  the  *'  pros  and  cons"  of 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  but  their  author  has 
forgotten  the  "  pros,"  and  has  only  furnished  us 
with  the  "  cons."  This  line,  it  is  said,  will  extend 
from  Alexandretta  or  Seleucis,  to  Bassorah,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  miles  ;  and,  it  is  added, 
^'  No  accurate  estimate  has  as  yet  been  made  of 
the  cost;  but,  in  a  rough  computation,  the  capital 
required  cannot  bo  less  than  twelve,  and  may  be 
sixteen,  million  pounds.*' 

A  railway  of  800  miles,  at  £10,000  per  mile, 
would  cost  eight  millions  sterling,  and  as  the  land 


would  not  be  costly,  or  the  cuttings  deep,  and  tlie 
parliamentary  expenses  nothing,  the  work  miglit 
possibly  be  done  for  that  money. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  continental  cbarge 
for  convening  goods  on  railways  at  "  ten  centimes 
per  ton,  and  per  kilometer  the  transport  of  a  ton 
of  goods  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Fersias 
Gulf  would  amount  to  £4  15s."  The  frciglit  from 
Alexandretta  or  Seleucis,  and  from  Bassorah  totiie 
Indian  ports  would  be  additional ;  and  thereia  the 
transhipment  charges  would  be  included. 

It  is  obvious,  whether  this  calcuUtion  be  cor- 
reet  or  otherwise,  that  heavy  goods  would  act 
come  by  railway  from  India  ;  but  for  our  manafie- 
tares  out,  for  sUks,  for  indigo,  for  other  djcs,  eiea 
for  fine  cotton  occasionally  and  wool  in,  it  mi^t 
be  profitable  to  pay  extra  freight  for  aaperior 
speed. 

The  Euphrates  Valley  line  is  opposed  appareollj 
because  the  Grovernment  applied  for  informatics 
to  the  promoters  concerning  their  plans  ;  because 
tliey  recommended  them,  in  a  form  equivalent  to  i 
oommand,  to  the  East  India  Company;  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
oliffe,  who,  upon  the  other  hand,  recommeded 
them,  in  the  form  of  a  command,  to  the  Turbsh 
Government,  and  obliged  them  to  give  a  gnarastee 
ss  the  price  of  our  assistance  in  the  late  war ;  ud 
the  influence  of  this  country,  it  is  said,  vas  is- 
properly  brought  to  bear  upon  a  timid  and  gratefa! 
ally.  This  is  a  serious  charge,  and  a  weighty  rccoo- 
mendatlon.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  oo: 
Government  does  not  wait  to  be  asked  for  help  to 
a  good  scheme ;  and  that  the  Earl  of  ClsrendoB 
communicated  with  Mr.  Andrews  before  that  gn- 
tleman  or  his  friends  had  corresponded  with  his 
Lordship.  It  is  a  serious  matter  to  hear  thatLori 
Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  used  the  infiaeooe  of  thb 
country  to  press  the  Sultan  into  a  bad  goaniiiff. 
Our  relief  under  the  latter  accnsation  rests  in  tbe 
well  known  fact  that  the  Sultan's  advisers,  vhes 
the  guarantee  was  negociated,  were  opposed  to 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  and  the  actifc  pro- 
British  faction  at  the  Porte ;  and  that  oar  inioeBce 
in  the  Divan  or  the  Harem  was  so  cipcoroscnlwi 
that  our  fleet  was  nearly  ordered  out  of  the  EoiIm 
before  its  work  there  was  flnished.  We  aw 
inclined,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  Sultan  id 
his  advisers  agreed  with  the  Earl  of  dftrendon  i£ 
considering  the  improvement  of  the  Enpbrattts 
Valley  of  rather  more  importance  to  their  intfresu 
and  those  of  the  world,  than  even  tbe  prosperitjof 
Egypt  itself ;  although  that  is  no  more  eadaogered 
by  the  new  project  than  the  prosperity  of  Low- 
iana  or  Texas,  except  upon  the  transit  basiness  for 
passengers. 

In  that  department  the  writer  referred  to, 
admits  that  two  days  may  be  saved  br  l!ie 
Euphratean  route,  and  that,  even  after  a  td^rcii 
has  been  carried  through  Egypt,  will  he  wcIwbc 
to  passengers;  but  we  suspect  that  the  twtjd^r* 
will  turn  out  to  be  .six  or  ei^t— that  the  p«wg^ 
bemg  chiefly  by  land  to  the  Mediterraoein,  »w  ** 
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more  agreeable  than  the  present  route,  and  that  a 
healthy  competition  may  be  useful. 

We  deny  that  the  Euphratean  Valley  line,  as  at 
present  proposed,  is  dependent  upon  the  Indian 
trade  so  thoroughly  as  its  critics  allege.  The  Board 
of  Trade  has  recently  issued  a  number  of  consular 
reports,  and  amongst  them  we  find  one  from  Mr. 
Baker,  our  consul  at  Aleppo.  He  states  that  the 
local  exportation  of  last  year  consisted  of  : — 

tons. 


Flour 

2,500 

Sesame  Seed 

6,000 

Galls 

750 

Cotton 

1,000 

Wool 

2,000 

Grain  and  sundries, 

say 

50,000 

61,250     „ 

These  goods  were  brought  from  the  district 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean. 
They  would  have  all  passed  over  the  first  section 
of  the  railway — which  will  be  completed  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  this  trade  admits  of  almost  indefinite 
extension,  if  roads  were  made,  or  railways  con- 
structed. He  reports  that  150,000  quarters  of 
grain  remained  unsold  for  want  of  transport  to 
Alexandretta.'  He  states  that  carriage  from  Aleppo 
to  that  port  was  66s.  8d.  to  133s.  4d.  per  ton  for 
goods,  18s.  5d.  to  26s.  5d.  per  quarter  for  wheat. 
As  to  grain,  he  says  that,  with  means  of  transport, 
Measopotamia  would  "  pour  in  incalculable  supplies** 
at  prices  far  below  those  for  the  same  articles  in 
the  Black  Sea. 

We  know  that  General  Chesney  chiefly  explored 
the  Euphrates  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  near 
passage  to  India ;  but  the  friends  of  this  scheme 
are  now  opening  out  a  country  equally  fertile,  but 
much  larger  than  Egypt  itself. 

The  Foreign  Office  are  blamed  for  having  gone 
to  the  promoters  of  this  scheme,  before  these 
gentlemen  came  to  them.  The  circumstance  shows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Foreign  Office  the 
scheme  evinced  great  practical  sagacity.  Very 
probably  the  Government  did  not  say  that  they 
wanted  to  open  new  cotton  fields,  as  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  stated  at  Manchester — or  to  establish  com 
fields  independent  of  Hu^sia,  because  it  is  better 
to  deal  with  friends  than  foes — or  that  they  wished 
to  have  two  overland  routes  to  India,  because 
Egypt  is  more  closely  connected  with  France  than 
might  suit  our  purpose,  if  the  alliance  were  not 
found  durable;  or  that  roads  were  wanted  into 
Central  Asia  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  the 
Persian  trade,  and  especially  of  improving  Messopo- 
iamia ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  the  Govern- 
ment distinctly  wrote  that  they  wanted  a  railway 
on  the  Euphrates  for  strategical  purposes,  in  the 
event  of  Russia  making  war  through  the  Armenian 
mountains  by-and-bye ;  but  all  these  reasons  helped 
to  form  their  opinion  that  the  magnitude  of  this 
scheme  justified  a  little  departure  from  etiquette, 
and  we  consider  it  the  most  important  proposal 
for  British  interests  recently  suggested. 


The  rising  trade  of  the  district  warrants  an  ex- 
penditure for  its  accommodation  and  extension* 
The  importation  of  British  goods  in  1851  was 
equal  to  £146,405,  and  in  1855  it  waa  £471,353. 
The  extension  of  this  trade  is  the  more  necessary^ 
that  it  is  almost  completely  free  from  taxation, 
except  that  of  bad  roads,  which  will  be  partly  re- 
moved by  this  scheme.  The  progress  of  I^ypt 
is  in  every  way  interesting,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  prosperity  of  Syria  and  of  Assyria.  As  for 
India  it  has  a  trade  that  will  afford  two  roads,  in 
or  out,  and  however  the  Calcutta,  Ceylon,  and 
Madras  trade  may  run,  the  Indus  business  will 
flow  into  the  Euphratean  channel. 

No  opposition  is  necessary  to  this  proposal  from 
the  friends  of  Egypt.  We  might  have  supported 
the  Eastern  Kailway  to  London,  without  thereby 
incurring  any  liability  to  oppose  the  Midland  or 
the  Western  lines ;  for  although  all  three  meet  at 
the  termini,  they  take  widely  divergent  courses, 
and  neither  of  them  could  alone  have  aooommo* 
dated  the  intermediate  traffic.  That  is  an  analagoua 
case  to  the  Indian  business,  which  can  well  support 
two  or  three  routes  from  end  to  end. 

All  scholars,  and  nearly  all  mankind,  must  be 
interested  in  the  developemeut  of  the  Euphratean 
territories.  All  the  Soriptnral  commentators  place 
the  garden  of  Eden  somewhere  on  the  Euphnites. 
The  second  cradle  of  the  human  family  was  upon 
that  river,  or  its  tributary,  the  Tigris.  The  first 
city  of  the  new  earth  was  built  upon  its  banks. 
The  tower  of  pride,  erected  by  the  post-diluvian 
population,  oast  a  shadow  over  its  waters.  Jt  in- 
tersected the  great  capital  of  the  Chaldean  empire. 
With  Babylon,  the  names  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Balsfaazzar — of  Daniel  and  Darius,  of  Cyrus  and 
Alexander,  are  for  ever  associated.  The  grand 
prophet  of  the  captivity,  and  the  energetic  Apostle 
of  the  new  era,  had  their  dwelling  for  a  season 
within  its  walls.  Ere  even  a  brick  was  made  upon 
the  Nile,  Nineveh  and  Babylon  must  have  had 
busy  populations.  Twice  in  the  world's  history 
mankind  commenced  the  race  of  civilisation  on 
the  Messopotamian  rivers.  Twice  they  diverged 
from  their  banks  to  the  east,  the  west,  and  the 
north.  Arts  and  sciences  made  their  early*  and 
weak  steps  upon  their  shores.  Very  early  in 
history  we  know  that  Babjlon  was  a  great  manu- 
facturing city,  famed  for  the  costly  fabric  of  its 
looms.  At  a  more  recent  date  the  Chaldean 
kings  made  it  a  gorgeous  metropolis,  the  fairest 
and  the  richest  then  on  earth.  The  buildings  of 
its  great  rival  Nineveh  have  been  recently  ex- 
cavated from  their  long  concealment  of  full  three 
millenniums.  Their  ruins  bear  witness  yet  to  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  pakces  built  by  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  And  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  bdieve 
that  Babylon  was  equalled,  and  certainly  it  was 
not  surpassed,  by  NincTch  in  magnificence.  The 
fall  of  the  Chaldean  metropolis  is  still  a  mystery. 

Alexander  of  Maoedon  made  it  the  port  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  He  pro- 
posed to  render  it  the  central  metropolis  of  his 
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empire.  He  died  early,  and  after  his  death 
Babylon  drooped  and  never  more  attained  its 
former  magnificence  and  p)pvl4ioki./  li^  fell  i/ntil 
no  man  now  can  traoe  the  outlines  of  its  desola- 
tion. The  woe  pronounced  by. the  Hebrew  Seer 
has  come  upon  the  proud  city,  and  no  man  huyetli 
its  merchandize  any  more ;  while  iU  palaces  ft^e 
the  dwelling  pkces  of  serpents,  and  ita  streets  arc 
haunted  by  unclean  beasts. 

Not  only  the  ciUcs  or  their  ruinS)  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Mesopotamia,  are  ultra-olassical  and  in- 
teresting, but  also  the  land  is  full  of  hidden 
riches.  Many  millions  of  inhabitants  crowded  Us 
banks  in  ancient  days.  Their  power  was  felt  o?er 
all  western  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  now 
deserted  plains  were  fields  and  gardens.  The  soil 
teemed  with  vegetation.  The  fruits  of  temperate 
and  tropical  climes  grew  there  in  luscious  afannd- 
ance.  The  arid  sands  need  only  again  to  be 
irrigated  by  the  abounding  waters  pouring  dowa, 
ever  cold  and  plentiful,  from  Ararat  and  Kars,  to 
become  joyous  with  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil.  It 
may  even  more  affect  our  interests  to  know  that 
many  now  wasted  acres,  save  when  in  early  spring 
they  are  sweet  wildernesses  of  flowers,  may  be 
covered  with  cotton,  and  tend  to  the  employment 
of  the  roaoy-millioned  spindles  of  our  land. 

Every  way,  commercially,  historically,,  and  po- 
litically, the  £ttphrates  Valley  route  is  a  grand 
scheme,  that  must  affect  immediately  (he  commerce, 
and,  in  some  measure,  the  destines  of  our  race  ; 
and  that  depends  not  for  success  upon  a  thorough 
iraffio,  but  holds  within  its  owu  confines,  the 
elements  of  a  great  prosperity. 


NO.  IV.— DIEECTOaS  AND  THEIR  MEN. 
Thb  shareholding  interest  have  been  sadly  shocked 
of  late«  by  the  laxity  of  their  managers.  Mr. 
Kobson  contrived  to  become  transfer-elerk  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  at  a  salary  of  £150  per 
'  annum ;  and  then  commenced  a  smelting  work, 
'  ne)(t  furnished  9^  l^^rge  establishment  for  his  wife  at 


Kilbnm  Priory,  or  some  such  place  in  the  West 
End  ;  another  establishimint  for  one  mistress,  tnd 
a  cUlpge  f^r  i  Quro  j  kept  a  couple  of  equipages, 
some  very  fine  horses ;  was  intimately  known  in 
the  flash  houses  of  the  West  End ;  and  oondacted 
himsdf  v^ry  Jikeafast man*  beaming  his  itet 
wHU  three  thoneand  pounds  a  year.  Thftikedon, 
if  they  attended  to  their  business,  VM»i  feive  leea 
these  prooeeding&.  They  could  not  fail  to  ae^ 
and  they  did  not  check  them,  and  thus  Ibe  con- 
paiiy^has  lost  many  thousand  poa^s  by  kix 
tramaferfli,  and  their  former  clerk  has  been  tru)s> 
ferred  to  the  penal  hulks,  for  twenty  years. 

Sometime  after,  the  Great  Northern  BaAvif 
company  discovered  that  they  had  been  dbaaled  of 
immense  sums,  said,  indeed,  to  be  two  handiad 
thousand  pounds,  or  therel^.  Once  more,  the 
transfer  clerk,  who  was  paid  £300  ananally  for  Ms 
services,  was  disooveced  to  have-faUen  intocnaK. 
Yet  he  was  a.respeetaUe  man.  He  subscribed  to 
all  charities.  He  had  hia  box  at  the  opera.  He 
lived  in  great  style.  The  directors  even  oqb- 
sidered  him  a  gentleman  of  Xortnne,  wbo  oak 
sought  to  amuse  himself  by  iransferriaft  shans. 
This  Mr.  Iledpath  is  the  kugest  English  defaalter 
of  recent  times — perhaps  of  any  tiaaes^-tkrongfa 
pure  and  simple  forgery.  He  seems  to  have  bKi 
the  Hobin  Hood  of  swindlers,  giving  to  the  poor, 
not  ostentatiously,  but  privately.  He  had  aa  itch 
for  bestowing  and  giving.  He  was  a  geoeroos 
fellow,  wbo  only,  unfortunately,  forgot  to  be  jnst. 
His  M4><iw  operandi  was  to  slip  1  before  100  sbarcii 
or  such  like,  when  he  transferred  to  hittaelf. 

The  case  is  a  flagrant  iUustration  of  negligenoe. 
The  Directors  of  course  knew  that  Mr.  fiedpilii 
lived  in  oostly  style.  A  little  inquiry  would  bate 
informed  them  that  he  was  a  baokmpt,  oolj  a 
short  time  previously,  who  paid  one  and  tenpeoce 
in  the  pound.  It  would  bo  singular  indeed  if 
these  joint  Stock  Companies  could  pay  dtfideads, 
seeing  that  they  are  so  aingularly  managed  in  ibe 
bookeepiflg  details. 


BOBIN. 


0  Johonie  Fro»t  I  0  JoUsnio  Froii  1 
The  wee  bird*  ben. thee  to  their  cost ; 
A  brow  o*  }>earne8  tliou  inay*st  boast, 

Bttt  hard's  thy  heart,  and  cold  ; 
The  Doldn  near  yoa  ootlago  igrieTes, 
Forthotaliasb  atowm  thb  shcditariDg  lenves, 
KvA  ^ck  bia>wee  bit  braastie  hmivfa^ 

H^i*  sorrows  a*  nntold* 

'Twaa  as  Novtfmher,  dall  and  drear, 
Kor  HBde  tlMtanVas  keti*d  to  laer, 
IWbea  Hobis  .alten  l^ppit  j^i^r^ 

To  pick  the  miulao  anla' ;. 
And  aye  tns  head  rose  manfully, 
'  And  brigtiVly  shone  his  patikie  e*o-^ 
it  spak'ien  ahoQsMid4UafA»to  me 

ITor  vroarfiB,  vara  liaioliBiWb     ' 


O,  did  y«  ken  how  siaa*  a  gift 
Wad  ease  the  heart  wi*  sorrow  cleft, 
Each  weary  outcast,  lonely  left, 

Again  wad  learn  to  smile  I 
O,  (pu  we^d  only  tak*  «  thonc^ht 
How  cheaply  ^taagnre  night  be  faovg^t, 
Content  mnir  aft  wad  bless  the  lot 

0*  mortals,  bora  to  toil  I 

Bat  wae's  me  for  the  honnie  bird ! 
Ab  night  tho  viad  Uew  sndi  and  Ikaid, 
And  there^  opoa  the  froMO  yiid, 

Lay  Eobin,  cold  in  death ; 
0  Johnnie  Frost  I  0  Johnnie  Frost  I 
The  wee  birds  ken  thee  to  their  cost ; 
A  iH)be  o*  iiearHes  thon  maysH  boasf , 

But  hazd'a  thy  bears  bsaaaUi. 
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DOMBSTIC. 

The  year  will  be  meiuoroble  for  remarkable  crimes. 
Th0  poisonings  of  Dove  and  Palmer,  and  the 
Ticious  »tate>  of  society  disclosed  by  the  inquiries 
nepecting  them,  were  no  more  harrowing  than  the 
red  handed,  and  violent  murders  of  more  recent 
months.  We  appear  to  have  copied  the  bad 
points  in  continental  society  with  fatal  fidelity. 
A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  Sir  George  Gr^, 
Btating  numerous  crimes,  attended  by  Tiolence, 
chargeable  upon  foreign  residents.  The  memorialists 
aapport  their  request  for  inquiry  by  a  long  list  of 
iniquities.  The  domestic  guilt  is  however  excessive. 
Not  only  are  the  cases  of  absolute  murder  very 
Bumerons,  but  they  exhibit  unusual  brutality.  One 
person,  a  servant  in  a  watchmaker's  shop,  in 
liondoD,  was  so  injured  by  blows  from  a  blunt 
instrument  by  a  robber  in  his  employer's  shop, 
in  Parliament  Street,  at  an  early  hour,  that  he 
died  after  a  week  of  poignant  suffering.  The 
assassin  is  in  custody,  and  will  die  for  this  crime ; 
but  he  is  one  of  the  ticket  of  leave  men,  whose 
conduct  has  proved  the  error  of  the  penal  authori- 
ties in  his  c?jse. 

Tbe  cashier  of  the  Irish  Midland  Railway,  a 
peculiarly  inoffensive  man,  was  engaged  in  checking 
mnd  counting  his  money  at  an  early  hour  one 
evening  of  the  month,  in  his  office.  Ai though  his 
room  formed  part  of  a  busy  station  in  Dublin,  yet 
he  was  there  killed  with  such  secrecy  and  skill, 
by  most  yiolent  means,  that  the  crime  was  not 
diseorered  until  next  day,  and  the  criminal  has  not 
yet  been  secured. 

A  person  of  rather  loose  habits— a  young  man 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  left  his 
kome  with  a  companion ;  did  not  return  at  night, 
and  lus  body  was  found  next  day  with  several 
wounds,  of  which  either  of  two,  at  least,  would  have 
caused  death,  yet  the  instrument  that  had  been 
employed  was  placed  in  the  dead  man's  hand,  in  a 
position  to  induce  the  opinion  that  the  injuries  had 
been  self-inflicted,  and  suicide  had  been  committed. 
The  companion  with  whom  he  left  home  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  a  police  station  charged 
on  suspicion,  and  negligently  permitted  there  to 
poison  himself.  He  left  a  letter  asserting  his 
innocence  of  the  crime ;  but  stating  his  incapacity 
to  survive  the  charge,  which  was  supported  by 
much  circumstantial  evidence. 

These  are  merely  great  murders.  Others  have 
occurred — not  so  remarkable ;  but  nearly  all  have 
been  connected  with  the  love  of  money.  Greed 
and  idleness  were  the  causes  of  each  offence. 
Crimea  with  violence  are  not,  however,  often 
followed  by  actual  murder;  and,  although  the 
newspapers  during  the  Parliamentary  recess  may 
diligently  record  these  eventSy  yet  other  evidence  is 
supplied  of  the  increase  of  guilt. 

An  additional  police  force  is  recommended  for 


the  detectioii  of  the  criminals.  More  schoolmasters 
are  proposed  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Tiie 
acting  generation  of  robbers  are  probably  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  schoolmaster ;  while  the  majority  of 
great  criminals  for  some  time  past,  read  and  write 
admirably.  Tlieir  moral  instruction  was  more 
defective  than  their  intellectual ;  and  some  of  them, 
having  61iosen  vicious  courses,  never  were  able  to 
escape  from  the  Maelstrom  of  wickednessL  We 
should  never  forget  that  a  dreadful  murder  was 
committed  once,  and  recently,  by  a  person  who  had 
previously  sought  in  rain  for  admission  into  an 
institution  for  the  reformation  of  criminals ! 

The  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  was  intellectually  a  greater 
festival  than  the  demonstration  in  Dublin.  The 
important  speech  of  the  day,  in  a  political  view, 
was  Sir  John  M'Nieirs,  who  defended  his  Crimean 
report  in  au  energetic  and  rather  indignant  manner ; 
repeating,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  in  idea  and 
spirit,  that  the  belted  Earls  were  as  stupid,  and 
their  assistants  as  helpless,  as  that  document 
painted  them. 

Tlie  new  Commander-in-Chief  has  decided  on 
retaining  hereafter  the  depots  of  the  avowedly 
Scotch  regiments  in  Scotland,  and  brigading  them 
at  two  stations.  Port  George  in  the  north,  and 
Stirling  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  The 
arrangement  will  provide  their  efficiency  first  iu 
recruiting,  and  next  in  teaching  the  art  of  war  to 
recruits. 

FOBBION. 

The  Foreign  intelligence  is  uninteresting, 
and,  excepting  that  from  the  United  States, 
extremely  meagre.  The  pressure  for  money  in 
France,  like  the  pressure  to  get  otit  of  a  crowd  in 
difficulties,  is  suffocating;  yet,  upon  the  whole, 
speculators  bear  up  gallantly.  The  difficulty  in 
this  country  h&s  been  increased  by  another  advance 
in  interest.  Indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  money 
interest  is  provided  for  during  monetary  adversity 
by  law.  London  banks  now  offer  six  per  cent,  to 
depositors,  and  charge  rates  unknown  before. 

European  politics  have  been  out  of  jouit  and 
order.  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia  have  insisted 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  armies  from 
Moldavia  and  Wallachla,  and  the  British  fleet  from 
the  Euxine.  Tbe  Austrians  and  the  British  de- 
clined to  evacuate  until  the  Russians  performed  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  The  Turkish 
Ministry  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to 
evacuation-*  without  any  further  fulfilment  of  the 
clauses  in  the  treaty  than  had  occurred,  leaving 
the  deficiencies  for  discussion  and  regulation  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  great  Powers,  or  by 
another  Congress  at  Paris.  This  Miaistiy  has  been 
changed.  Redsohid  Pasha,  the  old  friend  of  the 
British  Ambassador — Lord  Stratford  da  Reddiffe. 
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has  succeeded  to  power ;  aad  the  Turks  are  in 
accordance  with  the  occupjing  aUics. 

The  questions  disputed  are  twofold  —  first, 
which ;  second,  where — is  Bolgrad,  that  was  here- 
tofore in  Bessarabin,  which  the  Austrians  and 
British  want  to  he  henceforward  in  Moldavia ;  and 
which  the  Russians  wish  to  keep  in  their  own 
dominions,  and  out  of  the  country  ceded  to  Turkey 
in  the  Parisian  treaty.  The  difficulty  originates 
in  the  existence  of  two  Bolgrads  —  major  and 
minor — and  as  we  can  do  nothing  for  its  solution, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  cite  its  existence,  as  one 
more  tfhror  in  diplomacy,  that,  like  legislation, 
provides  for  quarrels. 

This  affair  has  postponed  any  action,  probably, 
in  the  Neapolitan  business,  and  it  has  become  a 
very  pretty  farce.  The  Neapolitan  King  is  allowed 
'  to  improve  his  subjects,  upon  the  plan  indicated 
by  the  Russian  Chancellor,  Gortsohakoff,  or,  in 
that  diplomatist's  words,  according  to  his  own 
fancy. 

The  active  adhesion  of  Prussia  to  the  new  pro- 
Knssian  policy  infers  the  weakness  of  the  matrimo- 
nial bond  proposed  between  Britain  and  the  North 
German  power ;  or  a  difference  between  our  Cabinet 
and  our  Court ;  but  the  opposition  of  Prussia  to 
Austria  would  account  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Court  at  Berlin. 

FRANCS. 

The  internal  condition  of  France  is  not  health- 
ful. The  drain  of  money  out  of  the  country  in 
foreign' speculations,  has  fettered  home  trade  ;  and 
it  is  exposed  to  great  privations  of  capital.  From 
this  country  more  loans  cannot  be  obtained. 
Although,  therefore,  the  French  have  secured  the 
cession  of  2,500  miles  of  Russian  railways,  yet  as 
they  require  a  capital  of  nearly  forty  millions  ster- 
ling to  make  them,  it  seems  obvious  that  they  can- 
not be  made ;  for  all  available  measures  will  be 
used  to  prevent  any  investments  from  this  country 
in  these  securities.  Our  Government  want  all  the 
money  that  we  can  spare  to  be  invested  in  the  com 
and  cotton  colonies ;  and  chiefly  in  Canada  and 
India.  The  railways  of  Canada  are  now  long  and 
important.  The  Grand  Trunk  alone  has  more  than 
eight  hundred  miles  open ;  and  in  a  few  years  a 
ridiway  will  run  from  the  sea  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia's  railways  wont  take 
either  in  Britain  or  France.  If  they  are  likely  to 
prove  a  good  speculation,  the  Government  of  that 
empire  should  borrow  money  to  construct  them. 
That  may  be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter ;  for 
the  lines  being  needed  for  war  will  be,  doubtless, 
made.  The  population  of  Russia  is  scattered  so 
widely  as  to  prevent  them  from  paying  ordinary 
shareholders. 

SPAIN. 

Another  slight  insurrection  has  occurred  in 
Spain,  but  it  was  speedily  suppressed,  A  fusion  of 
interests  between  the  elder  and  the  junior  Bourbons 
has  been  proposed  for  Spain,  and  the  junior,  as 
represented  by  the  Queen  and  her  Ministry,  are  bad 


enough  for  an  allianoe  with  their  seniors.  They 
cannot  be  injured  by  any  companionship  of  the 
kind.  They  can  have  few  companions  whom  tber 
would  not  spoil. 

ITALY. 

The  Italian  question  reposes.  Nothing,  spps- 
rently,  can  be  done.  At  any  rate,  nothing  ia 
done.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria  visit 
Venice.  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  is  possiblj 
more  pliant,  among  her  lagoons,  than  some  other 
cities  of  the  conquered,  and  may  have  beea 
selected,  therefore,  for  Royal  favonrs. 

AUEaiCA. 

The  election  of  President  for  the  United  Stata 
has  terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Baohaniao-- 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  sap- 
ports  the  extension  of  slavery,  the  system  oC 
annexation  pursued  by  the  slave  interest  ia  tlie 
Union,  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Mr.  Piete. 
A  development  of  the  slave  holding  interest  vill 
follow  in  Kansas,  and  other  territories  of  the 
Union.  The  addition  of  all  the  small  repuhhei  of 
Central  Aiperica  that  can  be  conquered  may  be 
expected,  with  the  view  of  swallowing  Mexico, 
which  would  thus  be  surrounded  by  the  United 
States.  As  this  policy  would,  however,  be  directlj 
in  defiance  of  the  treaty  with  this  country,  kaon 
as  the  Clayton  Bulwer  treaty,  which  has  beenoftes 
quoted  recently,  it  would  cause  probable  qaarreb 
and  certainly  umbrage.  The  politics  of  the  west 
look  dark.  General  Walker,  who  commands  the 
irregular  pioneers  of  United  States  sbveiy  in 
Nicaragua,  receives  numerous  reinforcements  in 
men,  and  we  presume  in  material  also,  from  tbe 
United  States*  ports. 

PEBSIA. 

The  proposed  expedition  from  Bombay  agaist 
Persia  causes  much  speculation  at  home — where 
it  is  not  clearly  known  whether  the  Persians  be  ia 
or  out  of  Herat— or  where  Herat  itself  may  stand 
— or  how  we  are  affected  by  the  matter.  Those 
persons  who  are  informed  on  this  point,  prohablji 
find  everything  correct ;  and  the  general  poblie, 
like  railway  travellers,  trust  to  the  conductors* 
"All's  Right,**  and  off  and  on  they  go.  The  num- 
ber of  Anglo>Indian  officers  whose  furloughs  have 
been  contracted  recently,  and  who  have  crossed 
overland  during  the  last  month,  indicate  serious 
intentions  on  tbe  part  of  the  Minntry.  Constan- 
tinople may  be  the  other  part  of  Herat,  and  the 
Persians  may  have  proposed  to  follow  the  pith  of 
the  Russians.  They  will,  probably,  eujoy  similar 
results — and  lose  a  slice  off  their  sea  coast  As 
we  have  no  power  in  that  quarter  on  whom  a  little 
more  territory  can  be  bestowed  prudently— any 
thing  of  that  sort  will  have  to  be  taken  under 
our  own  flag ;  but  such  incumbrances  would  be 
useful  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Euphrates 
and  Kurrachee. 

Nothing  more  has  appeared  hitely  regarding  onr 
quarrels  ^ith  Mexico  and  New  Granada,  and  as 
both  republics  pursue  freedom  under  difieolties, 
and  with  good   intentions,  interference  by  this 
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coantry  against  them  would  be  inoonTenient,  and 
moreover,  in  very  bad  taste. 

The  details  of  the  losses  by  the  earthquake  of 
October  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  distressing.  Crete  alone  has  lost  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  lives.  Probably  a  similar  number  has 
been  lost  in  some  of  the  villages  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts  of  Turkey.  Altogether,  the  lives  destroyed  by 
this  earthquake  are  not  under  two  thousand.  The 
loss  of  property  is  unknown.  In  the  fated  isle  of 
roses — Rhodes,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  No- 
vember, a  flash  of  lightning  exploded  the  powder 
magazine  with  a  force  that  destroyed  two  hundred 
buildings,  and  caused  the  death  of  four  to  five 
bundred  persons. 

INDIA. 

The  fatalities  by  the  great  floods  of  India  have 
caused  at  home  a  sad  feeling,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  terrible  loss  of  life  and  property,  but  at  the 
want  of  those  municipal  arrangements  which  in 
Durope  enable  aid  to  be  afforded  cert&inly  and 
rapidly  to  the  survivors  of  great  calamities.  Sub- 
scriptions have  been  proposed  to  assist  those 
persons  who  have  been  rendered  destitute  and 
homeless  by  these  floods,  but  the  want  of  any 
obvious  means  of  applying  the  proceeds  conclu- 
sively proves  the  deficiency  of  Government  in 
Hindostan.  India  wants  more  Government 
This  was  shown  by  the  evidence  [that  personal 
torture  existed,  in  spite  of  the  law,  in  Madras. 
The  want  is  not  less  clearly  shown  in  the  present 
case.  No  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  con- 
veying help  to  the  unfortunate  in  any  part  of  our 
dominions.  In  other  words.  Government  should 
be  represented  by  more  numerous  officials — either 
appointed  by  the  executive,  of  by  the  people.  The 
want  of  a  middle  class  of  Europeans,  not  connected 
officially  with  tlie  Government,  is  equally  obvious. 
The  efforts  made  to  extend  and  improve  Indian 
agriculture  will  work  slowly  until  they  are  pro- 
moted by  European  capitalists,  or  rather  owners  or 
leaseholders  of  land,  for  their  own  interest.  The 
race  who  prosper  in  Central  America,  in  the  West 
Indian  Islands,  and  even  in  Africa,  may  be  capable 
of  living  upon,  and  superintending,  plantations  in 
India.  Their  presence  c^^uld  not  prevent  all 
calamities ;  but  they  would  limit  many  evils,  and 
alleviate  others. 

The  great  floods,  appear  to  have  originated 
in  the  Central  Asiatic  mountains,  extended  west- 
ward to  the  Volga,  and  caused  the  destruction 
of  many  houses,  probably  of  many  lives  in  As- 
trachan.  This  year  of  peace  has  been  distinguished 
by  "  elementary"  war — by  deluges  and  earthquakes 


of  unusual  magnitude.  Ten  thousand  individuals 
are  said  to  have  been  drowned  by  the  deluges  in 
India,  and  ninety  thousand  perished  by  cholera 
during  the  year. 

COU>NIiLL. 

A  new  Caffre  war  was  expected  recently,  but  the 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir  George  Grey,  has  met 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Caffres,  and  persuaded  them  that 
peace  is  better  than  war.  They  appear  to  have 
taken  his  advice,  and  recommenced  their  diary 
operations  in  the  conviction  that  they  tend  to  the 
greater  happiness  of  the  Caffre  race,  than  those 
occasional  raids  on  our  frontier  that  have  hitherto 
terminated  to  thern  in  defeat  and  disaster.  A 
portion  of  the  German  Legion  has  been  forwarded 
last  month  to  that  colony,  along  with  a  considerable 
number  of  females,  chiefly  we  infer  Germans,  who 
propose  to  settle  with  these  military  farmers  on  the 
frontiers  of  Caffreland;  and  security  from  those 
occasional  inroads  can  be  found  only  by  increasing 
the  numbers  and  the  strength  of  the  colonists. 

Arrivals  from  Australia  state  that  near  to  Sydney 
the  most  productive  gold  field  hitherto  discovered 
in  that  great  country  had  been  found. 

COTTON   WANTED. 

The  aspect  of  Western  a^airs  has  probably 
sharpened  the  search  of  our  Government  for  cot- 
ton. The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
their  address  to  Yiscount  Falmerston,  during  his 
visit  to  Mandiester,  on  the  6th  instant,  stated  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  prevent,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  dependence  of  a  large  industry 
upon  one  country  for  the  supply  of  its  raw  material ; 
especially  as  that  supply  might  be  endangered 
either  by  events  in  diplomacy,  or  by  floods  or 
frosts.  The  Premier  accepted  the  responsibility, 
and  stated  that  the  Government  had  pressed  the 
construction  of  railways  in  India,  that  they  might 
facilitate  the  transit  of  produce.  He  also  stated 
that  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  large  growth 
of  cotton  might  be  expected. 

The  railways  in  India  do  not  seem  to  make  that 
progress  which  the  large  capital  already  found  for 
them  would  have  induced  us  to  anticipate.  The 
line  of  the  Scinde  railway  appears  not  yet  to  be 
finally  fixed,  although  not  money  only,  but  all  the 
other  means  are  ready.  The  Baroda,  line  which  is 
of  grave  importance  in  cotton,  has  money,  but  no 
work  done.  The  line  from  Bombay  seems  to  be 
pushed  into  the  country  with  some  degree  of 
energy — more  even  than  the  line  out  of  Caleatta, 
which  pays  hitherto  so  well  that  all  the  parties 
interested  in  its  prosperity  have  the  best  reasons 
for  wishing  its  extension. 
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Siorict  by  an  Archaeologist  and  liis  Fritnd*.  2  yols^ 
8vo.  Pp.  250.     Loodon :  B«U  and  Daliiy. 

This  arcliieologica]  party  ctUhlishcd  themseWes  in 
Naples,  not  liavino^  before  tbem  that  proper  feor 
aiid  dread  of  Ibe  Bourbon  that  abould  distlDguish 
free  born  subjects  in  oar  tima^^or,  indeed,  aome 
of  them  were  not  British  subjects, of  any  descrfp^ 
tion.  While  lodged  in  the  mctfopolis  of  volcanoes^ 
they  met  together  to  spend  tlmo,  and  tell  talcs. 
The  English  arclueoiogist  reported  tbem,  with  tbat 
practical  turn  common  to  his  countrymen,  and  be 
has  done  the  vork  well.  The  tales  are  all  adtnini' 
biy  told,  and  the  arctiosological  studies  of  the 
writer  have  not  interfered  with  his  study  of  thq 
English  language.  A  peculiarity  in  ibe  volcanoea 
18  the  arrangement  of  the  tales.  A  botanist  gives 
a  story  founded  on  a  botanical  fortune.  A  Numis* 
jnatist  furnishes  a  ta)e  of  very  nice  circumstantial 
evidence  connected  with  "  the  Feutadracham  of 
Ptolemy/'  A  young  painter  relates  the  way  in 
whieh  a  man  may  come  by  a  feir,  rich,  young  bride 
In  Italy,  if  he  has  adequate  courage  and  strength 
to  defeat  one,  two,  or  more  brigands  at  tbc  right 
time  ;  and  a  Bibliopolist  bogina  with  the  history 
pf  a  life's  aearch«  or,  rathei^  the  search  of  two 
Uvea  after  the  lost  books  of  Liry-^which  are  lost 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  now,  since  the  only 
copy  of  which  the  learned  have  obtained  a  glance 
for  a  great  many  centuries  was  boiled  into  gela- 
tiike«  at  Paris.  The  English  archsologist  tells 
another  tale  of  oiroumstantial  evidence,  under  the 
title  of  the  persecution  of  inventors  and  discoverers. 
\  young  politician,  named  Blake,  was  banished  for 
his  opinions  to  Botany  Bay,  when  Sydney  was  one 
house  and  two  huts.  The  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  affianced,  marrted  him,  and  followed  the  po- 
litical felon  to  his  place  of  banishment.  The 
tioket-of-leave  system  appears  not  then  to  have 
been  invented.  Blake  was,  notwithstanding,  al- 
lowed in  afternoons  or  evenings  to  visit  his  wife. 
He  was  a  mineralogist,  and  discovered  then  the 
golden  wealth  of  Sydney,  and  even  produced  gold. 
He  committed  the  secret  to  his  wife ;  but  as  they 
talked  over  the  strange  discovery,  Blake  was 
"seized,  by  orders  of  the  Governor's  secretary,  who 
had  reasons  for  disliking  the  prisoner. 

.  One  night,  whea  thej  kad  net  as  osaiil,  and  Bhikt  had 
pouted  into  her  eager  ear  a  doacription  of  new  disooveriea, 
knd  new  plant,  and  new  hopes— hopes  tast  and  glittering  as 
the  faily  eastles  of  youthfal  dreans— he  spoke  in  detail  of 
the  moat  noant  womlar  tbat  hia  ittfwtigatioos  haddetekiped 
to  hin. 

**  That  brook  in  the  monntains,**  be  exclaimed, "  is  not  the 
only  soarca  of  this  countless  treasure.  1  have  now  assured 
inytelf  that  other  spots  are  similarly  rich;  and,  even 
1i«re,  oompaMlively  eloae  to  onr  prison  walls,  so  Ulted  with 
aqaalid  misa7-*-iii  BMt.  cases  ttM  nsalt  of  tha  lawleas 
•atrnggle  of  tbe  poor  for  tbe  fjpM  of  Ikt  rich — even  hetc^  Ues 
.treasure^  uonolicfld  and  nnknpvn,  IhM  would  niakn/iU  these 
nnfortunates  the  possessors  of  wca2tn  more  VAst  than  they 
^ave  ffM  ptetared  to  tberosehes  the  eutied  riches  of  those 


they  denaad  their  o|if8taaoiiL  Do  sol  tmte,  liuy,  at  (kt 
vildness  of  tlieac  statements,'*  contimrd  Siske,  lookiag 
seriously  into  her  wondering  fsce;  "  do  not  imile  at  «h»t  I 
have  snid,  nor  at  Mhat  I  am  aboat  to  sny  ;**  snd  as  h«  ^polo 
he  lose,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  great  stone  of  mon 
than  a  ton  weight,  by  the  side  of  whiob  \m  bad  been  aittn^, 
**  This,  Hai3i,*'  said  he,  **  atnjige  and  «aUkai|afiliDay  mnn 
i«  a  mass  of  aesfj^  pure,  Tiqpa  gold  T 

.As. he  qanse^a  distant  soniid  as  of  appro%obing  IntsUps 
was  hrardi  and  Im^  looked  anxiooslj  roa^d  i  but  no  Jerm  scai 
visible,  and  even  in  the  cqaparai^va  darkn«u»  as  no  elrvs2cd 
objects  intervened,  he  could  aee^toa^oasidcraUadistasce. 
Ue  had  far  euedbd  th«  hour*  «s  as«al»  and  fstt.i«iwsfenD; 
M>  after  listening  atlentively,  aaid,  turaiag  to  Ihiy,  *  it 
was  a  drove  of  kangaroos  passing  the  ravines  of  tb«  Eaokr 
QLiver.**  Bui  ttaxy  pleased  him  t«i«ta^iBMB^^iatelj.  *'I 
will,  I  willj**  be  replied  \  *^bttt  jel  cm  momeat :  I  kaie  be 
some  time  carried  about  me^  and  •H^Jm  look  at  it  jaseve^ 
the  witness  and  proof  at  thia  vast  disaovf  17,  IV  ■asest 
baa  «ame  to\show  it  to  y«B,  Jdary  ;**  and  ha  tmk  fiw  ta 
inner  pockat  of  his  coaise,  aroolka  waist ce«l>  twonssUpifcn 
•f  virgin  gold,  to  which  Um  irrsgiUarities  of.tbe  enciUe  bad 
imparted  a  singular  form. 

Aa  tkey  were  both  beading  oloaaly  over  the  lanps  o( 
■letal,  in  order  to  enmine  them  i«  tkne  eomparacitedsrkacw, 
a  rush  was  suddenly  beard,  and  a  Qlangiog  at  steil,  aad  ths 
bi^oaels  of  two  soldiers  glittered  in  tlie  anoerUia  lifbi,  sad 
Blake  wns  seised  by  tbe  prison  polioo,  accompanied  lif  s  ile 
•f  military  from  the  small  detndioicnt  that .  garrisooad  Uh 
9oiHUtml  fort,  near  the  governor's  bouae,  or  palace,  as  it  vu 
aometimea  called. 

It  would  seem  that  BUke  had  bean  reprtseOsd  ky  hii 
enemies  as  a  desperate  fellow  who  vrould  make  a  fierce  mish 
aace  when  arrested,  aad  hence  the  nselesa  display  of  force. 
In  apite  of  his  protestations,  and  the  passionate  tesis  ssd 
prayers  of  Mary,  they  were  aeparattd,  and  BUkawaslcdaeiff, 
and  cast  into  a  solitary  cell.  In  vain  Maiy  so^t  aa  iatir- 
view  with  the  governor ;  the  secretary  alone  was  visible,  sai 
obdarate.  She  thought  of  disdoaing  Blake's  aeeret  to  the 
governor,  in  a  note  conveyed  by  one  of  the  servants.  In, 
she  would  write  immediate^;  but  yet  she  dismissed  tW 
thought,— for  she  had  sworn  secrecy  wtderm^  wmmdmm. 
The  doora  of  the  prison,  too»  vrtie  eloaed  agaiaai  her.  What 
an  evening  was  that, — what  briUiaat  hoppa  dispelled— elut 
misery  in  their  place !  And  she  passed  the  night  is  n 
i^ny  of  tears,  that  the  attempted  oonsolatioa  of  her  fiutkU 
aeavant  could  not  alleviate. 

The  Sucretary  swore  that  he  had  lost  gold 
trinkets ;  and  the  virgin  metal  was  supposed  to  be 
hia  property  transmuted.  The  revelations  of  the 
prisener  were  ridiculed  aa  shallow  fiotioas  by  tk 
authorities.  He  was  flogged,  and  he  died.  Wkot 
his  wife  was  informed  of  his  Ibte  ah^  was  sdttd 
with  fever.  As  her  death  approached,  she  seat  for 
the  Governor,  to  reveal  to  him  more  oircoinstaa- 
tially  the  tale  of  gold.  He  waited  to  finish  \k 
breakfast,  and  she  was  dead.  80  the  gdd  by 
dormant  for  half  a  oentnry,  aad  when  it  came  to 
light,  old  people  remembered  the  tradition  of 
Blake.  A  far  more  pleasant  story  }a  told  by  the 
botaaist.  A  London  seamen  brought  froa  Soolb 
Amerioa  a  criraaon  drofp — a  little  ibwar--4o  bis 
wife  at  Wappittg.  She  nursed  the  flower,  botil 
died  ;  yet  a  little  slip  was  left  and  rewarded  Ber 
pare  by  many  crimson  drops.  >  The  sailor  had  heea 
long  AwajTi  U  waa  aaid  that  hia  ahip  vasM. 
i^Hia  «vtf#  was  .poor«  her  Mwr  was  oU^  thairNB 
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was  young,  the  landlord  levied  <^  dttlre3^,.a.mar]^ 
gardener  offered  fire  goineas  (Of  Uie  bniuboii  dto^ 
bat  it  was  refused  because  it  was  the  sailor's  gift. 
Just  at  the  proper  time,  and  when  the  faMii ly  were 
remoTing  from  thehr  old  and  bare  house  the 
sailor  returned,  and  thus  was  the  first  faschia  sold 
in  England  :-^ 

MftTj  reeorered'St  last;  and  tben  John  Itnew  all  the 
wont.  He  knew  it  without  being  doWQ-hearted ;  asd  de- 
clared there  was  good  fortnm  jret  in  stora  for  them,  iii6 
kiiied  llary  agaiti  and.  again,  as  he  heard  how  she  had'Te- 
t^atd  the  five  gnineas  for  the  slipping,  the  las«  gift  of  hef 
hnshand,  and  now,  all  that  remained  of  the  confortabM 
hone  he  had  left  foor  years  before. 

**  BnC  where,**  s«id  he,  putting  Mar7*s  bcrnnet  Id  rtghte*, 
and  iMkhigly  lofingly  in  her  hce,  *  where  is  the  old  J»* 
maieaehesl'P** 

**Oone^3onewithttIlthereBt;'*  figlied  Mary,  leaninjt 
en  Jack's  shonlder ;  "  bnt  yon  hate  oome  back,  Jact,  and 
now  dl  will  soon  be  right  agSfin.**  ' 

**Bat  we  maA  hate  that  chest  !**  eried  Jad:. 
^  All  the  traps  tolpetber  are  only  seized  for  £5,  fsther,** 
said  John,  **  so,  if  so  be  yon  hate  come  back  cnshy  after 
fonr  yeanT  cmise,  it  is  easy  to  track  the  broker,  and  get  it 
mgain/' 

<*I*ve  oome  back  with  my  skin,  Jack,  lad,**  replied  his 
father,  *and  that*s  «^aH  ;'^  bat  as  Jack  senior  said  it,  he 
scratched  his  bead,  and  profioanced  the  present  eirenmstance 
one  of  the  nastiest  bits  of  sea  he*d  erer  naTigatcd  ;  bnt — • 

Here  the  stranger,  who  had  been  watching  them  (br  some 
time  eame  np,  saying,  **  If  Sts  guineas  wonld  be  niefo).  Ft e 
oifered  it  for  that  little  i»Unt,  and  am  ready  to  gite  it  now.* 
*'NoI  No!**  cried  Mary,  tightening  her  hold  npon  the 
erimson  drop,  and  drawing  closer  to  her  hnsband,  **  No  I 
Nor 

••  Easy,  easy,  Mary,  wench  !**  intermpted  Jack,  "  yott'f e 
got  me  now ;  that* sbetler  than  the  keepsake.  Make  itsii,** 
aaid  Jack,  taaeing  to  the  stranger,  and  inwardiy  smiling  at  his 
own  exhorbitant  demand;  *'make  it  six  and  yon  shall 
have  it.** 

"  No  !**  said  the  stranger,  "  that's  coming  it  too  strong." 
«  Very  weU  !**  cried  Jack,  **then  pitch  it  into  the  rirer 
Marj,  and  come  along.     Heigh  forward  for  old  Joe's  crib 
ever  the  water.** 

''Stay!  stay!**  cried  the  stranger,  alarmed  at  the  celerity 
Md  energy  of  Jack's  directions  and  moTcments ;  **  stay,  yon 
shaM  have  the  six  gnineas,**  and  they  were  oonnted  ont ;  and 
Ibe  stranger  eridently  did  not  consider  that  he  had  a  bad 
bargain ;  and  Jack  thooght  he  had  a  very  good  one. 

"  And  now  to  track  the  broker^**  cried  Jack,  and  awaj 
scampered  yonog  John,  in  the  direction  the  cart  had  taken ; 
and  tne  rest  of  the  party  followed,  old  Joe  hobbling  last,  as 
fast  as  hts  wooden  leg  wonld  carry  him.  It  little  matters  in 
what  time,  or  how,  or  where  the  broker  was  overtaken; 
b«t  he  waa  oitorftakaa^anA  the  six  gnioesiB  jnst  oovered  the 
xmit  snd  «xpeiiteS|  with  «  crown  over  for  tlie  broker,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  oirility  in  giving  np  the 
goods,  and  the  tronble  of  carting  them  back  again. 

That  night  there  was  great  rrjolcing  in  the  little  parionr 
wfitb  th«  white  sanded  floor ;  for  all  the  old  Airaitnre  had 
fetnd  its  wi^  Imk  to  the  oU  pkoes,  ni  hwhed  u  if  it  had 
never  been  dislorbed.  All  except  the  oU  Jamaica  ehest; 
and  that,  by  John*«  directions,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  and  after  a  soppcr  which  one  of  the  last  shillings 
prodaoed  by  the  sate  of  old  JocTs  silver  backybox  had  been 
the  flMms  of  fntaisfalag,  Jaok  sent  out  hi*  son  to  borrow 
n  hammer  and  chisel ;  and  by  the  fvnatmom  of  those  tnpfe- 
meota  in  I  ho  powerful  grasp  of  Jaek  himself,  the  8i4ea  and 
the  bottom  of  the  cheat  soon  cojt  off  there  internal  coatings 
of  thin  deal,  and  exposed  a  Huiog  of  Spanish  doubloons. 

'*  'fwo  hundred  of  *em,'*  cried  Jack,  **  my  prise'moAey  after 
the  eaptnre  of  the  San  Miranda,  beftirt  I  entered  thememlmat 
eatvicej  I  atovei  'am  a«v  ^i^  I  «•>  a»'ae%  agaiaat  n 
•bydiy.- 


^*'  ^d  ttymr'ri  coins  ia  alt  right,  like  the  sanshine  after  the 
st|>r0ii*7iaiai  oil  Jod  blching  np  his  white  canvas  trousers 
over  the  hip  of  his  wooden  leg. 

Ay,  like  the  moral  at  the  end  of  the  chaplain's  sermon,** 
said  yonng  John. 

"  Tes,  bat  uwe  tangible,**  said  Jack. 

It  may  not  be  o«t  of  plaee  to  add  that  the  practical 
botanist  realised  a  fortune  by  ^e  flower. 

"And,  in  oOMdnmon,"  said  the  botanist,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  pause  for  a  moment,  to  reeeive  the  boistofons  ap* 
plause  which  bis  etory  called  forth  from  his  friencb, 
"in  cooclusigo,  I  vmS  '^t  ^hat  the  stranger  did  not 
toake  a  bad  bargain.  He  was  one  of  the  London  snburbaa 
ntirserymen,  who,  with  a  keen  eye  to  basineu,  had  at  once 
peieeived  the  atlntftivb  ehmteler  of  the  *  little  sUpping*  in 
the  triodow  in  Wapping,  aa  he  passed  one  day  to  inquire  fof 
the  owner!  of  a  Patch  vessel,  whe  had  in  freight  some  pack« 
ages  pf  talips,  consigned  to  him  from  Holland.  In  his 
skilfal  hands,  the  siogle  plant  was  soon  multiplied,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  seconn  season,  he  had  a  stock  of  several  ban- 
dfc4  i^Iants,  oevercd  ^\h  their  graeeful  and  riehlj-eolonrsd 
floml  dropa,  which  he  rndily  dlspowd  of  at  half  a  guinea 
each ;  and.  the  attractions  of  the  orimson  drop  went  on  in* 
creasing ;  and  he  realised  £30,000  pounds  by  the  investment 
of  that  six  guineas  in  Wapping.** 

**  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,**  continued  the  botanist. 
that  the  plant  in  qnestisn  was  tlie  9aehsia  Cocrinea,  the 
fttstof  the  Fnchstaa  cultivated  in  fivope^  The  plant  had 
been  described  at  n  somewhat  eariier  period,  by  the  botaaists 
Euis  and  Faroo,  in  their  well  known  and  magnificent  worki 
and  it  had  been  named  in  honour  and  memory  of  that  grana 
old  German  botanist,  Leonatti  ftiehs,  who  died  more  thaa 
800  years  before  the  diseomy  of  the  plant  which  has  thiu 
perpetnated  his  name,  Uiring  pvblisbed,  in  I64fi,  his  famoos 
work,  '  Historia  Stirpium,*  illastrated  with  616  exceUent 
engrarings  in  wood,  master-pieces  of  art  for  their  date.** 

"And  did  the  nurseryman  share  his  profits  with  the 
sailor  P*'  inquired  several  of  the  archaDOk)gist*s  friends. 

**  Not  exaetty,**  veplied  the  boUnist,  "  bnt  he  seat  Mary  a 
very  fine  spedawa  In  fall  4ower,  entirely  covered  with  bias* 
sonu;  and,  as  tlie  family,  in  their  little  home  in  Wappiag^ 
imver  heard  of  the  extraordinary  fortune  he  had  made  Iqf 
the  '  little  slipping,*  they  always  thought  it  a  very  kind  and 
polite  attention.** 

The  two  relumes  will  be  popular,  not  among 
archsologists  only,  but  all  other  chisses.  The 
tales  have  more  pHh  and  wear  in  them  than  wag> 
gou  loads  in  three  volumes.  They  bear  to  be  read 
twice  or  thrice  in  a  month— a  scTere  test  of 
authorship  in  fiction. 


Self  and  Sacrifice ;  or  NellgU  S^ory.  3j  Ijusa 
Lisle.  1  yoL,  p.p.  346,  Xxmdon:  GrooiOf 
bridge  and  Sons. 
The  information  on  the  title  page  is  nnnecessaij 
to  tell  the  reader  that  Nelly's  storjr  is  written  by 
a  lady.  It  bears  throngbout  the  Umale  ohaactec. 
The  heroine  is  the  elder  dMgfatcr  d  a  kaiily*  She 
was  an  only  child.  Her  mother  died,  and  her 
father  married  again.  Another  daughter  was  bom 
—little  £dith--and  their  father  died.  The  atoiy 
begins  when  hia  second  wife  waa  engaged  in  (lie 
edaeatioii  of  ker  t^ro  daagyeni'  o»e  her  ovm 
child-^^the  elder,  the  daughter  of  her  predeeessor 
—between  whom  and  herself  an  unexplained  hatred 
had  existed^  which  the  surTivor  had  neyer,  it  thai 
date,  attempted  even  to  aubdue. 
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The  fiunilj  were  rich,  residing  at  "  Rocklands," 
and  the  lady  endeavoured  to  discharge  her  duty  to 
the  elder  daughter — exactly  her  duty,  but  in  a  cold 
and  formal  fashion;  professing  no  love,  where 
none  was  felt — but  struggling  without  it  to  be 
rigidly  righteous.  It  is  evident  enough  that  little 
Nelly,  in  these  circumstances,  would  not  be  the 
favourite  of  the  servants,  or  the  visitors ;  besides, 
she  was  not  pretty,  and  that  is  a  terrible  blemish 
to  a  female  child,  in  her  own  eyes ;  and,  therefore, 
little  Nelly  was  cross  and  petulant — even,  occa- 
sionally, with  little  Edith,  and  always  with  her 
mamma.  Matters,  of  course,  grew  worse  between 
the  parties ;  and  they  might  have  gone  a  great  way, 
except  for  the  intervention  of  Aunt  Mary.  This 
lady  was  the  sister  of  the  children's  father ;  but 
in  the  position  of  the  case,  like  a  very  wise 
woman,  she  particularly  loved  the  motherless  child, 
and  being  an  independent  lady,  with  much  in- 
fluence over  her  sister-iu-Iaw,  she  did  not  find  it 
difficult  to  acquire  a  similar  influence  over  her 
niece,  and  it  was  used  by  a  judicious  training  of 
the  child  to  self  sacrifices,  upon  Christian  principle. 
Aunt  Mary  had  never  married,  but  we  have  many 
hints  that  she  might  have  done  so,  and  would  not ; 
also  that  at  one  time  she  would  have  married,  and 
conld  not.  These  little  and  unravelled  mysteries 
give  cest  to  the  story.  They  leave  something  un- 
explained, exactly  as  we  always  find  in  the  world. 
Aunt  Mary's  "  features  were  feminine  aud  delicate, 
but  not  regular.  Her  soft,  peusive,  blue  eyes,  had 
a  tone  of  sadness  that  spoke  of  sorrow  long  ago ; 
and  her  mouth  told  the  same  sad  tale."  She  had 
a  wayward  disciple  in  her  little  niece,  and  a  wilful 
disposition  to  curb.  The  story  of  the  struggle  is 
told  iu  an  exceedingly  interesting  strain ;  both  in 
the  conversational  and  the  descriptive  pages.  Aunt 
Mary  had  to  contend  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
mother,  and  the  temper  of  Nelly ;  but  the  last  was 
first  subdued.  One  afternoon,  Nelly  rescued  Edith 
from  a  wild  bull,  and  was  injured  sadly  in  her 
heroisim.  That  illness,  and  its  cause,  softened 
everything ;  and  for  a  time  the  family  were  very 
happy.  Then  there  came  to  Rocklands  a  certain 
uncle  Robert  from  India ;  but  he  was  not  wealthy, 
and  he  so  speculated  with  the  money  of  his  sister, 
the  lady  of  Rocklands,  that  she  was  ruined ;  and 
only  little  Nelly's  fortune — ^and  she  was  no  longer 
little — and  Aunt  Mary's  means,  remained.  Rock- 
land's was  sold,  and  the  family  removed  to  London. 
House  hunting  with  them,  as  with  everybody,  was 
a  difficult  business. 

W«  are  in  London— not  at  before,  in  a  tplendidlj  fur- 
nUKed  honae  in  Oroivenor-ttreet,  sorronnded  by  all  the 
luxury  that  wealth  cominaDdfi,  but  in  small,  comfortless 
lodgings,  in  an  nnfaahionable  street  near — yo»,  positiTely — 
near  the  Strand  I  However,  we  were  not  to  remain  there 
]ong--onl]r  nntil  we  had  found  a  cottage  to  snit  us.  Aud 
now  began  that  terrible  ordeal,  honse-hnnting.  We  thought 
ii  woold  be  easy  to  find  what  would  snit  our  very  humble 
rrquireroeuts ;  no  such  thing.  Some  of  the  cottages  were 
too  small,  some  too  large ;  some  were  at  too  high  a  rent, 
while  others  had  no  gardens,  or  else  were  in  an  unhealthy 
locality.    In  some  cases  there  waa  no  oonveyance  into  town. 


a  point  on  which  ny  annt  laid  great  stros.  la  short,  n 
almost  despaired  of  getting  aaytMiig  to  sail  ns,  thooch  «s 
had  now  been  seeking  indeliitignUy  evoy  dsy  far  a  amth. 

At  last,  Mr.  Selwyn  toU  moT  a  oottage  at  U-,  vUch, 
ho  said,  would  exactly  sait  as  ;  so^  with  renewed  t ifoor,  «c 
went  to  explore.  At  the  very  sigh^  of  it,  Edith  sad  I  vest 
into  paroxyisms  of  delight ;  for  it  reminded  as  dightlj  «f 
annt  Mary's.  It  had  a  naaU  garden  in  fitont,  stocked  tdl 
beautiful  floweis.  French  windows  opened  on  to  a  ^ 
verandah,  that  nn  roaod  the  house,  which  wu  covered  viU 
vine,  rosea,  and  jessamine.  Behind  was  a  garden,  sot  voy 
large,  bat  so  arranged  as  to  look  twice  its  sixe ;  for  it  cos- 
tained  some  Hue  trees,  and  thick  shrebe,  and  ths  pstb 
wound  in  aad  ooi  among  them.  The  grass  wis  Is^  asi 
amootlily  ahavea,  reaiading  as  of  that  at  Rnrklsirfi.  At 
the  end  of  the  garden  was  a  small  oidianl  (like  laat  Haij'i) ; 
aad  beyond  that  a  meadow  sloped  down  to  the  brook,  vhich 
flowed  noisily  at  the  bottom.  Edith  aad  I  were  ia  ecsticieit 
and  ran  into  the  honae,  while  my  mother  aad  sint,  wilk  t 
view  to  the  practical,  were  exploring.  Whea  mj  sntlicr 
saw  oar  glowing  cheeks,  and  eyes  sparkliag  with  aciteae&t, 
she  smiled  gently,  "  Why,  darlings— the  ooaatiy  sii  ku 
already  done  yon  good !  Too  have  more  of  ths  BoekJudi 
look  about  yon  than  yon  have  had  since  we  left!** 

"  Oh,  mamma  I'*  we  exclaimed,  *'  do  take  thii  (ei\»^\  it 
is  the  very  ihing.** 

<*  Ah,  dears  I  bnt  the  rent  is  higher  than  I  thoaUlike  to 
give.  We  most  be  prndent,  you  know,  for  tbosgk  >>Q! 
can  go  on  without  mastecs,  Edith  mosi  still  be  tssght,  ssd 
that  is  expensive." 

And  she  sighed. 

'*Bat,  Mamma,**  I  argued,  '*  I  can  teach  Edie;  ahe  liH 
learn  much  better  from  me.    £h,  Edie  ?** 

Edith  nodded. 

*<  And  it  will  do  me  good.  Mamma;  lor  whilel  sntsMli- 
ing  her,  I  shall  be  improving  myselt  Besides,  I  kaov  the 
exact  rootine  of  her  studies ;  and  if  she  had  fresh  iMstMSi 
they  would  perhape  begin  a  different  system,  which  voiU 
only  nnsettle  her,  and  throw  her  back.  Ton  know.nsmisi, 
that  my  teaehere  said  I  waa  aa  aUe  to  te«ch  Iresdi, 
Italian,  and  German,  as  they  were;  and  Signor  B—-  asid u 
much  for  my  singing ;  and  Mr.  Hartley  for  my  pUyisg-,  ud 
Mr.  Christie  said— don't  yon  remember  P— that  I  coaklem 
earn  a  livelihood  by  teaching  drawing.  Oh,  maa]DS,iet 
AM  teach  Edith,  and  then  yoa  can  take  this  deliciow  cot- 
tage I» 

Time  wore  on,  and  it  was  dear  that  Nelly's 
fortune  was  not  large,  and  even  her  aunt  had  been 
injured  by  the  follies  of  uncle  Robert.  Kellj  bad 
promised  to  marry  a  young  gentleman,  when  site 
lived  at  Rocklands.  He  had  gone  to  India,  and 
although  a  zealous  lover  when  their  acquaiBtance 
had  ripened  into  that  feeling ;  he  became  a  careless 
correspondent,  and  that  gave  trouble  to  the  joonjr 
teachw.  Anather  tronbie  befell  them.  Her 
mother  died,  leaving  Edith  to  the  care  of  her  ttat 
and  Uttle  Nelly. 

Months  had  passed ;  and  atiU  wew«it«M|aboa(  ths  kostf' 
and  qmke  in  hushed  accents.  Each  day,  ny  Itttk  v^ 
and  I  took  a  basket  of  freah  and  beantifol  lowers,  to  itrev 
npon  the  quiet  resting  place;  and  while  we  sat  there  is  tb« 
solemn  presence  of  the  dead,  I  read  to  her  ftom  the  book  of 
Ood,  and  tried  to  awaken  in  her  yoaog,  antaaght  soal,  led- 
ings,  whioh  had  so  long  hun  dormaat,  that  at  £nt,  they 
seemed  well-nigh  extinct.  I  was  aided  ia  laj  <a>k  ^^J  ^^• 
Percival,  who  eame  np  for  a  week,  and  talked  much  with  wt, 

«  The  ehild*s  moral  culture.'*  he  said,  "  hss  beea  fesifcllj 
neglected ;  and,  your  task,  Nelly,  witt  be  no  euy  one :  bat 
you  mnst  not  be  disoonnged,  for  Edith  -pusmswi  s  soft, 
ductile  nature,  aad  I  can  see,  reoeivee  impressioBS  lioai  sll 
around  her.  Hen  will  never  be  a  very  stni«  chsisdff; 
y«t  I  hope,  that,  with  can^  aha  aaygnvi*^*****      '~ 
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woman,  and  a  sincere  Christian.  My  poor  eliild  I"  he  added, 
•*  what  m  change  is  this  from  yonr  former  brillisot  rzisteoce !" 
**  Oh  !**  I  answered,  with  a  smile,  "  my  butterfly  existence 
is  past ;  and  I  most  now  be  eontent  to  remain  a  sober  brown 
moth,  for  the  rest  of  my  life  !  Much  gaiety  was  distasteful 
to  me — I  mean,  the  gaiety  of  town,  in  the  season ;  I  often 
felt  it  terribly  irksome.  At  Bocklands,  it  was  very  different ! 
Bnt,"  I  added,  checking  the  sigh  which  the  memory  of  my 
dear  old  home  had  called  forth;  '*  bnt  I  should  be  very  happy 
here,  if  she  were  with  ne,  and  if— I  stopped  abrnpUy ;  for 
llr.  FereiTal  knew  not  of  my  engagement  with  Oscar.  "  If 
what  my  child  F"  **  Oh  1  nothiog^nothing  "  I  answered,  and 
then  changed  the  snbject. 

When  if  r.  Pereiyal  left,  we  missed  him  even  more  than 
the  first  time, — I,  roost  of  all,  for  I  had  learned  to  rely  npon 
him,  more  than  upon  anyone. 

My  aunt  was  now  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the 
day ;  and  I  feared  that  she  was  fatiguing  herself  by  walking 
too  far,  for  she  was  looking  pale  and  langnid,  and  had  a 
constant  cough. 

**  Dear  aunt,"  I  one  day  said  to  her,  **  I  am  sure  I  can  go 
to  town  instead  of  yon  I" 

**  No  Nelly,  yon  cannot ;  very  often  I  am  collecting  money 
from  different  places,  and  yon  would  not  be  able  to  get  it. 
Yonr  poor  roamma*s  income  ceased  with  her  life ;  therefore, 
I  am  obliged  to  be  rery  carefal  indeed  about  money." 

That  night,  I  conceived  a  plan,  which  I  very  soon  put 
into  execution.  Within  a  month  I  was  engaged  to  teach 
drawing  in  two  familica,  and  bad  to  go  to  town  twice  a  week 
for  that  purpose ;  I  was  also  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  pro- 
cure pupils  in  music  and  the  languages.  Then  I  managed, 
in  my  spare  time,  to  paint  pictures  for  sale }  and  thus, 
though  my  profits  were  not  very  large,  I  was  able  to  add 
ftomething  to  the  general  fund. 

And  now,  de^ite  my  incessant  occupation,  I  was  be- 
coming seriously  nnhappy ;  for  I  had  not  heard  from  Oscar 
for  more  than  four  months,  and  I  felt  terribly  alarmed  lest 
illness  should  have  prevented  his  writiog ;  but  I  said  nothing 
to  my  aunt,  for  she  had  anxiety  enongh  already.  In  the 
midst  of  all  my  sorrow,  my  little  sister  was  an  unspeakable 
•ource  of  happiness  to  me;  and  my  love  for  her  was  being 
amply  rewarded  by  her  improvement.  She  now  made  efforts 
to  shake  off  her  besetting  sins — vanity  and  selfishness ;  and 
her  heart  was  gradually  opening  to  receive  the  truths  of 
religion.  Hers  was  a  sweet,  gentle,  pliant  nature — too 
gentle  and  unstable  to  be  trusted  alone  in  the  journey  of  life; 
but  I  hoped  that  in  time,  and  with  good  diligent  culture,  the 
good  seed  would  become  so  firmly  rooted  in  her  heart  that 
nothing  would  be  able  to  eradicate  it. 

This  extract  shows  that  the  means  of  the  family 
had  been  still  further  reduced.  Mr.  Percival  was 
the  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  Eockland*s  stood, 
and  an  old  visitor.  We  cannot  go  through  all  the 
windings  of  this  life.  Nelly*s  lover  returned  from 
India,  but  he  married  Edith,  and  Edith  married 
him.  Still,  Nelly  forgave  the  offence.  A  dark 
cloud  came  over  Edith.  A  "  friend"  of  her  hus- 
band's endeavoured  to  seduce  her.  He  failed  in 
effecting  the  crime,  but  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
it  probable  that  she  had  eloped  with  him,  and  had 
perished  by  the  way.  Nelly  mourned  long  for 
her  8ister*s  loss  of  character,  and  of  life ;  yet,  at 
last  she  heard  from  her  old  nurse,  who  had  never 
left  her,  that  tlie  poor  lady  lived,  but  was  dying. 
And  that  death-bed — after  to  sister  and  husband, 
all  was  explained  that  scarce  needed  forgiveness — 
is  described  in  very  touching  language ;  for  it  is 
most  difficult  to  imitate  the  language  of  the  dying. 

She  again  fancied  herself  a  child  at  Rockland's,  and  in 
memory,  she  ran  over  the  events  of  all  that  happy  time.  At 
one  time  she  clung  to  me  wildly,  crying 


«  Oh  !— the  bull— tlie  buU— Nelly,  save  me  l"  .Then 
her  voice  changed ;  and  she  murmured,  sadly,  "  Poor  Nelly  I 
so  ill !  so  ill  !*-w}U  she  dieP**  and  then  she  haU  slumbered. 
Waking  with  a  start,  she  beheld  Oscar  and  myself,  with  Mr. 
Fercival,  standing  over  her ;  she  passed  her  hand  vacant^ 
across  her  brow,  and  then,  glancing  from  me  to  Oscar,  said 
earnestly,  "  Remember  l" 

**  I  will !"  Oscar  replied  in  solemn  tones,  **  I  promise  it, 
before  the  great  God  whose  mercy  and  goodness  have  been 
so  wonderful — I  promise  it.'* 

And  he  raised  his  hands  solemnly  to  Heaven. 

She  smiled — a  bright  and  happy  smile— and  then,  turn- 
ing to  me,  said — 

**  Nelly,  dearest  love,  put  my  arms  round  yonr  neck,  for 
I  cannot  move  them — I  think — I  think,  I  am  dying  I** 

I  did  as  she  desired,  drawing  her  dear  face  to  my  bosom* 
A^er  a  little  while,  she  whispered,  **Readr 

Blinded  by  my  tears,  I  could  not  see  the  pages  ;  bnt  1 
repeated  from  memory  the  beautiful  hymn — 

What  can  relieve  the  troubled  soul, 
When  the  dark  wavea  of  anguish  roU, 
When  dangers  press,  when  doobto  annoy. 
And  foes  are  threatening  to  destroy  t 

I  ceased  ;  but  she  faintly  sighed  out  the  word,  "  More.** 

I  could  not  continue  ;  but  Mr.  Vercivars  full,  clear,  voice 
sounded  through  the  chamber  of  death  : — *'My  heart  is  sore 
pained  within  me ;  and  the  terrors  of  death  are  npon  me, 
and  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me.  And  I  said,  O  I  that  I 
had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then  I  would  fly  away,  and  be  at 
rest.  Whom  the  L^rd  loveth  he  oorrecleth,  even  as  a  father 
the  son  in  whom  he  delighteth." 

But  her  mind  again  wandered ;  and  I  listened  to  catch 
the  last  words  that  fell  from  her  lips — "  Mamma,  don't  be 
angry  with  poor  Nelly  I  dear  Nelly  I  I  won't  be  naughty 
again." 

She  was  quiet  for  some  time ;  then,  the  lips  again  moved, 
but  more  feebly  than  before: — 

••  Nelly,  I  am  so  sorry  I  killed  your  little  bird." 

Another  pause  ;  and  then  she  fancied  that  she  was  in  her 
little  cot,  and  that  I  was  bending  over  her,  while  she  said 
her  childish  prayer;  and  the  sweet  plaintive  voice,  so  small 
and  weak,  was  like  that  of  the  baby  Edith,  as  she  faltered 
the  words — 

**  Fray,  God,  bless  mamma,  and  annt  Mary  ;  and  pray, 
Qod,  bless  me,  and  dear,  dear  sister  Nelly ;  and  pray,  God,  • 
make  me  good.  Nelly — kiss  liltle  Ediel  Good  night,  dear 
Nelly— good  night."  A  bright  ray— the  light  of  reason 
and  conscioosness — flashed  across  her  brow ;  and  her  eyes 
met  mine.  "Nelly!" 

A  smile  played  upon  her  lips ;  and  her  gaze  never  wan- 
dered from  my  face.  I  held  her  clasped  in  my  arms,  her 
head  still  resting  on  my  shonlder.  Suddenly,  they  advanced 
to  take  her  from  me  ;  and  Mr.  Fercival  tried  to  draw  mo 
away.  I  looked  in  their  faces,  and  there  i-ead  something 
which  made  me  listen  for  her  breath,  and  hft  the  hand  which 
I  had  held  round  my  neck.  It  fell  heavily  in  my  hp.  **0h, 
Edith,  my  heart's  desire !  Never  more  for  thee  shall  there 
be  tears  of  sorrow !  Never  more  shall  Nelly  think  of  theo 
with  shame.     Rest— rest  in  the  Lord." 

Oscar  was  the  name  of  Edith's  husband,  and  of 
Nelly's  first  and  false  lover.  The  promise  had 
some  relation  to  Nelly's  refusal  for  Oscar's  sake  to 
marry  Mr.  Fercival.  Probably,  it  was  that  Oscar 
should  say  to  the  rector  that  the  obstacle  had  been 
long  removed.  At  any  rate,  Nelly  is  the  rector's 
wife  at  the  close  of  the  story,  which  is  told  in 
such  a  good  and  pleasant  way,  and  with  all  is  so 
useful  and  world-like,  that  we  trust  it  may  bring  to 
its  authoress  the  fame  that  she  is  well  able  i% 
support,  in  a  class  of  writings  wherein  many  ladies, 
now  away  far  from  the  cares  of  authorship,  have 
done  good  to  the  world. 
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A  Eiitory  ^  Qnec§.  By  Tuouas  Swxnburkb 
Cabb.  M.A.  London :  Longman  and  Ck).,  1  vol. 
12mo.  Pp.700. 

This  ia  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  Carr's  very 
Talnable  history  of  Greece,  which  forms  the  most 
nsefnl  work  upon  the  subject,  for  those  who  can- 
not find  time  to  read  several  larger  books  on 
different  |Nu:t8  of  the  Grecian  narrative.  Mr. 
Garr's  is  doubtless  a  large  book»  for  the  snbject  is 
extensive,  and  the  manner  of  treatment,  althoagh 
not  diffuse,  is  minute.  The  author's  style  is  sim- 
ple and  severe,  becoming  a  student  of  the  old 
classical  models,  who  has  undertaken  to  tell  the 
•tory  of  their  land,  from  its  infancy  to  the  days  of 
its  intellectual  and  political  strength,  until  the 
Eoman  legions  defeated  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
and  all  Greece  "  was  constituted  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Achaia.*'  The  narrative 
embraces  the  heroic  exploits  of  tlie  Greek  people 
in  their  struggles  to  maintain  their  independence 
for  many  centuries ;  the  rise  and  structure  of  their 
social  systems;  their  intellectual  progress  in 
literature  and  the  fine  arts;  the  lives  of  their 
commanders,  their  orators,  and  their  statesmen. 

We  understand  that  the  work  has  been  adopted 
in  many  of  the  higher  class  of  schools.  It  will 
accustom  its  readers  to  a  clear  and  pure  English 
style;  but  its  principal  use  must  be  among  the 
numerous  class  who  wish  sQmething  more  than  a 
rapid  glance  of  the  history  of  a  people  who  have 
influenced  our  language,  literature,  and  laws,  to 
this  day, — and  the  story  of  whose  deeds  has 
fanned  the  light  of  patriotism  in  many  young 
breasts  ere  now.  No  land,  with  boundaries  so 
circumscribed  as  those  of  Greece,  has  ever  exer- 
cised the  same  influence  over  the  world — not  only 
during  its  growth  and  its  power,  but  from  among 
the  ruins  of  its  idependence  and  liberty,  by  the 


dignity  of  its  literature,  with  the  necessary  sod 
special  exception  of  Judea.  To  the  numsrons 
class  who  neceflsarily  desire  a  systematic  aoquaiat- 
ance  with  the  hbtory  of  that  land  and  people, 
and  to  preserve  a  ready  means  of  reference  to 
the  events  concerning  them,  we  know  no  more  use- 
ful work  ;  and  the  volume  should  occupy  a  place 
in  the  libraries  attached  to  the  institutions  formed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  more  inteUectual  artisans, 
by  whom  it  would  be  appreciated. 


The  PleaMwrei  of  BeUgion.  By  0.  Pamcoh 
HiLLBB.  1  Vol.  London :  William  White. 
This  writer  means  well,  although  Mine  of  his 
verses. are  of  very  unequal  merit,  and  the  work 
contains  very  few  ideas  of  an  oaginal  character,  or 
out  of  the  common  run.  The  author  u  u  Ameri- 
can—an  admirer  of  the  genius  of  President 
Edwards,  but  not  of  his  theology  ;  and  he  is  an 
admirer  of  Swedenborg  in  both  particulan,  o(  vhom 
he  says 

HriI,  Swediih  uge  I  the  loftiest  of  the  greiil 

Obedient  aenrant  of  oar  bieued  Lord ! 

Unfolder  of  the  depths  of  God'i  pore  word! 

BeTealer  of  the  hidden  •pint  state  I 

His  lines  to  Echo  are  the  best  in  the  Tohme, 
and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  the  person  vho  wrote 
them,  might  write  more  of  higher  qoalitj  thaa 
others  that  are  included  in  the  volume. 

The  echo  respoads  from  the  hilTs  fairy  gromid: 
As  I  speak,  so  it  speaks ;  if  I  sing,  then  it  nogs; 

When  I  laagb,  Uinghs  the  hiU ;  if  I  sigh,  then  the  lotid 
Dies  away  like  the  wind  on  Eoliaa  striagi. 

So  my  wife's  faithfnl  bosom  ever  answers  to  mine ; 

Her  sympathy  fireely  responds  to  my  call : 
Nay.  it  seems,  e*en  untold,  she  my  thovghU  m.  ditiie, 

Be  they  sweet,  be  they  sad,  still  she  echoes  tkeniil 
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